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CHAPTER  L 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Relative  importance  of  dty  school  systems  (Table  i)— Comparison  of  clip  and  eouufrf  »chooU 
{Tables  J  and  H)— Comparative  statistics  for  four  years  of  all  cities  reported  (Table  4^— Com- 
parative statistics  of  enrollment,  attendance,  teachers,  and  ftccommodoHont  in  the  city  schools  of 
the  several  States  (Table  5)—Comparatiite  statistics  of  property  and  expenditures  of  the  same 
(Table  S)— Number  and  population,  by  States,  of  cities,  etc.,  of  OJHr  i.oio  inhabitants  ( Table 
7)—Bxplanation  of  the  sam^^Summary,  by  Slates,  of  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the 
same  citifs  (Table  8)Similttr  summary  of  supervising  officers,  teachets,  property,  andexpendi- 
.  iures  (Table  9)—8imUar  eummary  of  ptfblic  high  schools  (Table  loy^Similar  summary  of  pub- 
lic evening  schools  (Table  il), 

Tho  tables  immediately  foliowin|^  (i.  e.,  Nos.  1, 3,  and  3)  are  designed  to  iDdioate 
the  differences  in  the  conditions  of  work  that  exist  between  the  city  tohoois  and 
those  of  rural  districts.  Tho  tables  are  self  explanatory,  and  even  a  cursory  ex- 
amination will  disclose  the  importance  of  the  facta  they  develop.  A  few  of  these 
m^  be  m3ntioned. 

Though  32.39  per  cent  of  the  totalpopulation  is  in  thecities,  only  23.43  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment  is  in  city  schools.  Th&  is  appai'ently  an  indication  that  education 
is  appreciaed  more  hig-hiy  in  the  country  and  that,  though  school  attendance 
is  surrounded  by  greater  difficulties,  country  children  more  eagerly  accept  the 
advantages  offered.  The  attendimce  is  mora  regular  in  cities,  as  would  naturally 
be  expected,  owing  to  the  greater  distance  as  a  rule  that  must  be  traversed  by 
country  pupils  and  the  better  highways  in  the  cities. 

In  the  length  of  the  school  term  rural  schools  afe  at  a  great  disadvantage  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  average  duration  of  each  child's  attendance.  These  may 
arise  from  the  more  meager  tlnancial  support  accorded  to  rural  schools  and  from 
the  exigencies  of  farm  life  which  demand  the  services  ol  the  older  children  for 
a  great  part  of  each  year. 

The  number  of  teachers  is  relatively  very  small  in  the  cities,  and  the  number 
of  buildings  required  for  city  schools  appears  insignificant  until  their  greater 
size  and  value  are  considered. 

The  slight  difference  that  exists  between  the  average  cost  per  day  of  tuition 
for  each  pupil  is  significant  and  might  readily  serve  as  a  text  for  a  lesson  on  the 
meagerness  of  the  pay  of  counta?y  school  teachers^  for  there  are  nearly  twice  as 
many  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  city  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  that  the  greater  proportionate  enrollment 
in  the  country  is  at  least  partially  due  to  the'  smaller  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  and  consequently  the  more  intimate  personal  relation  that  exists  bj- 
tween  teacher  and  pupilf 

Tables  5  and  6  are  similar  to  others  that  have  appeared  in  the  Reports  of  tho 
three  years  previous,  and  in  Table  4  are  reproduced  for  comparison  some  of  the 
ratios  shown  in  those  tables.  The  data  pressnted  do  not  cover  sufficient  time  to 
form  the  bases  for  any  important  general  conclusions.  The  method  of  keeping 
school  statistics  and  the  manner  of  collecting  them  are  yet  far  from  jwriect, 
and  a  variation  of  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent  affords  no  ground  for  startling 
assertions  of  progress  or  the  reverse.  Such  oonclusi<ms  may  be  justly  reach  ^d 
only  after  the  ajipeariuice  di  marked  differences  or  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
same  general  direction  covering  a  considerable  numbar  of  years. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
in  the  preparation  of  these  statistics  to  present  a  aeries  of  tables  showing  with 
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reasonable  aocur&oy  ^c  absolute  totals  of  the  several  Items  for  the  entire  Union. 
The  first  result  of  this  was  presented  in  the  lost  Report,  and  similar  tables  are 
also  included  in  this  chapter  as  Nos.  8,  9^  10,  and  11. 

To  prepare  such  tables  it  is  first  essential  to  perfect  a  list  of  cities  of  which  all 
shall  meet  certain  uniform  conditions.  This  itself  is  very  difficult  even  with  the 
census  reports  at  hand.  Table  7,  with  the  accompanying  explanation,  indicates 
some  of  the  perplexities  encountered.  In  the  years  other  than  census  years  the 
difliculties  are  of  course  multiplied,  since  dependence  must  be  placed  almost 
wholly  upon  legal  estimates. 

Then,  having  the  list  of  cities,  the  collection  of  complete  statistics  involves  a 
task^most  hopeless.  Many  cities  fail  to  report  every  year,  and  in  the  retui*ns 
of  many  more  several  of  the  most  important  items  are  omitted.  As  before  ex- 
plained, estimates  were  necessary  to  make  good  the  deficiencies.  The  correc- 
tioos  and  additions,  that  the  circumstances  indicated  having  been  made,  the 
tables  as  they  now  stand  are  presumably  fairly  correct. 

TABLE  l,^IUlcUwe  importance  of  city  school  systam;  shown  by  comparison  of  (he 
sum  ofresuUsadiieveaby  them,  with  similar  data  for  the  corresponding  geograi^ical 
divisions  and  for  the  Untied  States.  [See  Tables  8  and  9  of  this  chapter ,  and  Tables 
1  to  15y  chapter  i,  Part  i.) 
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1 
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1 
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i 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

O 

lO 

United  States 

Per  a. 
32.39 

Peret. 
28.43 

Peret. 
25.65 

Peret. 
36.33 

Peret. 
15.63 

Peret. 
3.49 

Peret. 
56.09 

Peret. 
37.97 

Peret. 
4Z.Vt 

Noisth  Atlantic  Division .. 
South  Atlantic  Division .. 
South  Central  Division ... 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 

55.14 
17.55 
12.20 
30.19 
84.46 

45.49 
12.56 
•  7.16 
19.81 
28.27 

48.85 
13.82 
7.94 
22.66 
30.15 

56.89 
26.34 
16.97 
2a  72 
40.74 

30.16 
1.00 
6.12 
11.71 
17.18 

8.30 
1.55 
1.07 
2.76 
4.46 

70.00 
60.54 
55.50 
43.02 
56.53 

58.07 
38.86 
18.73 
28.83 
35.72 

61.00 
38.58 
21.98 
33.22 
41.29 

Table  2.— Comparison  of  city  and  country  schooW—Attetidancej  length  of  school 

/enn,  etc. 


Ratio  of  pub- 
lic school 
enrollment 

to  total 
population. 

Ratio  of  av- 
erage attend- 
ance to  total 
enrollment. 

Average 

length  of 

school  term. 

Average 
number  of 
days'  attend- 
ance of 
€»ach  pupil 
enrolled. 

Average 
number  of 

pupils  to 
a  teacher. 

Sit 

if 
si 

6 

as 

7 

S^ 

fli 

as 

1 . 

9 

3 

4 

5 

8 

0 

lO 

11 

United  States 

14.6 

23.0 

70.8 

62.8 

Days. 
190.8 

Days. 
115.1 

133.8 

71.6 

86.7 

19.7 

North  AUanUc  Division .. 
South  Atlantic  Division .. 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 

15.1 
14.1 
12.8 
14.7 
14.0 

21.3 
20.9 
23.2 
25.8 
18.7 

68.7 
70.4 
70.8 
72.7 
68.8 

62.6 
63.0 
63.2 
61.8 
62.8 

194.0 
185.4 
188.5 
187.6 
182.5 

140.4 
83.2 
79.5 
186.4 
114.6 

133.4 
130.5 
183.4 
186.4 
125.6 

87.9 
62.4 
60.2 
88.6 
72.0 

36.0 
88.7 
88.6 
86.7 
88.9 

16.8 
26.9 
29.2 
16.6 
18.7 

>  The  data  relating  to  country  schools  were  obtained  by  subtracting  the  items  In  Tables  8  and  9 
from  the  corresponding  ones  In  Tables  1  to  15,  chapter  1,  Part  1. 
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Table  S.-^Comparison  of  city  and  country  sdwoW.— Property  and  expkiidit 


eo5 


lures. 


. 

Value  of  school 
property   per 
capita  of  total 
population. 

Average  value  of 
a  school  build- 
ing   with  its 
site  and  furni- 
ture. 

Average  cost 
per  day  of 
ttiltion  for 
one  pupil. 

Average  daily 
expenditure 
per  pupil  for 
all     pur- 
poses. 

\ 

In   the 
cities. 

In  the 
country. 

In   the 
cities. 

In    the 
country. 

In  the 
cities. 

In  the 
coun- 
try. 

In  the 
cities. 

In  the 
coun- 
try. 

i 

9 

*   3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

O 

United  States.^ 

19.48 

83.55 

8^t,588 

8604 

Cents. 
8.76 

Cents. 
8.16 

Cents. 
15,17 

Cents. 
11.48 

North  Atlantic  Division .. 
South  Atlantic  DiviBlon  .. 
South  Central  DlTision. . . . 
North  Central  Division ... 
Western  Division 

9.67 
5.57 
6.87 
10.20 
18.50 

5.00 
0.77 
0.66 
5.02 
5.48 

S4.258 

378 

848 

25,773 

35,192 

177 

150 

900 

1,262 

8.71 
7.81 
7.49 
8.72 
12.63 

8.22 
5.45 
6.01 

ae7 

15.63 

15.84 
11.48 
10.79 
15.41 

12.61 
6.54 
7.82 
12.47 
22.84 

>The  data  relating  to  country  schools  represent  the  differences  between  corresponding  items 
in  Tables  8 and  9,  and  Tables  l  to  15,  chapter  1,  Part  l. 

Table  4. — Oomparative  statistics  for  four  years  of  all  cities  from  which  information 

has  been  received. 
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1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 


Perct. 
22.4 
21.0 
20.6 
20.7 


Perct. 
70.1 
70.1 
71.4 
70.8 


140.5 
133.7 
136.9 
133.8 


»7.4 
87.0 
38.1 
86.T 


124.1 
128,6 
127.2 
129.6 


10 


397.5 
324.2 
328.5 
345.2 


Perct. 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 


185.00 
80.64 
88.10 
92.10 


115.96 
16.20 
16.05 
16.07 
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Table  6. — Comparative  McUistics  of  ptvpcHy  and  expenditures  of  the  city  and  viUage 
school  systems  of  tlie  several  States. 


Value  of  school 
property    per 
capita  of— 

Cost  of  tuition  {i. 
e.f  supervision 
and   teaching) 
per  capita  of— 

< 

Slate. 

19.48 

-it 
lit 

< 

OP 

4 

n.72 

til 

1 

3 

192.10 

A 

e 

7 

8 

United  SUtes ^ 

$16.67 

Cent$. 
8.70- 

•2.97 

CenU. 
16.17 

North  Atlantic  Division 

9.07 
5.67 
6.87 
10.20 
13.56 

93.32 
56.15 
67.40 
95.34 
141.03 

1.75 
1.44 
1.23 
1.75 
2.22 

16.89 
14.40 
14.12 
16.85 
28.06 

8.71 
7.81 
7.49 
8.72 
12.63 

&06 
2.11 
1.77 
8.00 
4.01 

15.84 

South  Atlantic  Division 

11.48 

South  Central  Division . ,         

ia79 

North  Central  Division 

15.41 

Western  Division 

22.85 

North  AUantic  Division: 
Maine 

8.73 
10.02 
0.15 
14.76 
9.53 
11.22 
8.84 
6.28 
8.66 

7.90 
5.79 

78.66 
117.68 
97.70 
123.53 
93.44 
99.98 
91.04 
66.57 
81.20 

77.55 
62.17 

1.72 
1.30 
1.47 
2.84 
1.78 
1.05 
1.76 
1.50 
1.43 

1.26 
1.59 
2.22 
1.05 
1.78 
1.03 
1.09 
1.19 
0.78 

1.45 
1.07 
0.97 
1.18 

14.49 
15.29 
15.50 
19.55 
16.92 
17.82 
18.09 
15.93 
13.57 

12.34 
17.08 
18.12 
10.76 
14.17 
11.40 
12.21 
12.28 
10.83 

14.32 
12.36 

8.17 
8.82 
8.68 
10.80 
9.20 
8.89 
0.18 
8.16 
7.00 

6.38 
8.90 
10.19 
5.88 
7.60 
6.79 
6.56 
6.46 
6.51 

6.92 
6.85 

2.40 
2.83 
2.28 
a87 
2.80 
8.21 
8.80 
2.27 
2.58 

2.18 
2.27 
3.84 
1.28 
2.84 
1.24 
1.85 
1.54 
0.99 

...0 
1.84 

11. 4S 

New  Hampshire 

16.80 

Vermont  ...■ 

18.27 

Massachusetts 

17.06 

Rhode  Island 

15.41 

Connecticut 

14.71 

NewYork 

17.14 

New  Jersey... 

12.30 

Pennsylvania 

12.61 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware.... ■. 

JO.  90 

Maryland 

12.74 

District  of  Columbia 

18.07 

Virginia 

3.51 
8.62 
2.78 
2.68 
5.39 
1.60 

6.42 
4.34 

4.18 
4.N. 

36.01 
68.73 
30.93 
30.00 
5>.80 
20.80 

63.47 
49.97 

7.18 

West  Virginia 

11.99 

North  Carolina 

a23 

South  Carolina 

8.18 

Georgia ^ 

Florida 

a40 

&28 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky   _.  .... 

7.24 

Tennessee 

11.69 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

44.08 

11.44 

6.46 

1.42 
0.98 
2.18 

7.74 

Tx>ulHlana 

8.52 

Texas 

7.25 

80.14 

1.52 

16.83 

9.-36 

18.27 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

11.70 

11.54 

8.57 

9.36 

8.22 

14.39 

11.28 

8.32 

27.25 

34.39 

10.29 

,  12.28 

16.29 

101.30 
95.84 
85.  CO 
85.38 
77.80 
164.53 
92.33 
84.34 
237.39 
389.27 
135.27 
80.34 

172.67 

1.85 
1.70 
1.82 
1.62 
1.57 
2.13 
1.93 
1.50 
2.71 
1.99 
1.35 
1.87 

2.33 

16.06 
14.13 
18.22 
14.81 
14.84 
24.37 
15.81 
15.23 
23.60 
22.57 
17.78 
12.24 

24.67 

8.53 
7.74 
9.47 
7.62 
7.88 
12.60 

aoo 

8.41 

"i8.*77* 
9.57 
7.01 

18.00 

3.21 
2.69 
8.13 
3.06 
2.41 
4.42 
.     8.82 
2.62 
4.88 
3.20 
2.67 
8.96 

8.15 

14.75 
12.26 
16.82 
14.48 
12.13 
26.10 
14.79 
14.69 

South  Dakota 

"  22.07 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

18.85 
14.83 

17.66 

ColoradcT. 

17.53 
1.94 

221.74 
39.74 

i.77 
0.36 

22.42 
7.29 

12.29 
4.86 

... 
5.05 
0.36 

85.05 

New  Mexico 

4.86 

Arizona 

Utah. 

6.61 
3.53 

111.82 
28.95 

0.95 
2.08 

16.15 
17.08 

8.28 
8.63 

2.07 
3.53 

17.96 

Nevada 

14.62 

Idaho 

Washington 

1 

"     * 1 

Oregon 

10.10 
14.95 

112.73 
130.23 

2.02 
2.76 

22.56 
24.08 

12.30 
13.62 

2.06 
4.20 

18.02 

California 

20.72 
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Table  7. — ^lumber  and  population^  by  ^tatesy  of  cities^  etc.,  containing  over  4,000 

tnfmbitanta. 


State 


"  Cities  and  vil- 
lages "  in  list  used 
by  the  Bureau  of 
Educatlon.a 


Num- 
ber. 


Population. 


•Places  "in  United 
States  Census  Bul- 
letin No.  186. 


Num- 
ber. 


Population. 


United  States 

North  uitlanticDlYision 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hami>shire 

Vermont *. 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

6k>zmecticut 

New  York 

Ne^  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland „ , 

District  of  Columbia , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  C^tral  Division: 

Kentucky j 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi •- 

Louisiana 

Texas ^ 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio.-. 

Indiana 

IMlnois. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri '.  --.< 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana...^ 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada .• 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


817 


310 
61 
71 

325 
50 


20,282,023 


905 


6,504,553 
1,554,190 
1,839,232 
6,752,280 
1,042,659 


400 
61 
71 

824 


1711,000 
!]n,  rj04 
■if). -^13 
].^'.i,\:j82 
:M:.ri21 
:rL-pe,  H04 

l^-^]1.■I77 

Kt7,-»45 
ti,3«*^,007 

65,441 

477,275 

280,392 

248,704 

67,006 

97,060 

84,450 

226,540 

57,805 

825,609 
219,792 
128,917 

51,236 
264,496 
289,620 

60,412 
4,151 

1,887,884 

507,133 

1.613,266 

652,531 

622,826 

405,091 

334,163 

811,568 

10,643 

10,177 

273,331 

223,674 

24,557 

18,078 

168,587 

6,185 

5,150 

09,456 

8,511 

0 

120,685 

75,230 

546,040 


26 
12 
10 
102 
17 
87 
84 
30 


2 
6 

1 
14 

5 
12 

4 
12 

5 

16 
8 

10 

•  6 

3 

22 
5 
1 

•70 
37 
47 
89 
35 
12 
23 
29 
2 
1 

10 
19 


20.799,296 


10,185,726 
1,654,190 
],339,2ft3 
6,744,489 
1,035,650 


226,268 

'  144, 184 

74,635 

1,850,300 

310,335 

499,475 
3,805,477 

837,445 
2.368.607 

65.441 

477,275 

230,392 

248,704 

67.006 

97.059 

84,450 

226,540 

57,305 

825,609 
219,792 
123,917 

51,235 
264,496 
289,620 

60,412 
4,151 

1,387,884 
607,133 

1,605,468 
652,531 
522,826 

334,163 
811,568 
10,643 
10,177 
273,331 
223,074 

24,557 

18,078 

168,687 

6,185 

6,150 

09,456 

8,511 

0 

120,865 

68,230 

546,040 


aFor  the  names  of  these  cities  and  villages  and  their  papulation  see  the  tables  of  city  school 
statistics  in  Part  m,  and  also  the  list  of  cities  annexed  thereto  from  which  no  data  are  available. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DIFFEBENCBS  IN  THE  FOBEOOINO  TABLE. 

Tlio  difference  between  the  list  of  **  places  "  of  over  4,000  inhabitants  presented 
in  Bulletin  No.  165  of  the  United  States  Census  Office  and  the  list  of  *^  cities  and 
Tillages''  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  tables  of  this  chapter  may  be  explained 
as  follows : 

First.  The  population  of  the  cities  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Eranston,  111.,  and  Salem, 
Oregon,  was  not  separately  reported  by  the  enumei^ators  of  their  respective 
localities.  Consequently  these  cities  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  places  in 
the  csnsus  bulletin  mentioned.  All  three  cities  are  undoubtsdly  of  the  popu- 
lation requisite  for  representation  in  these  tables;  their  school  statistics  are 
rej)ort3d  in  due  form,  and  no  reason  is  apparent  why  they  should  not  be 
inserted.  The  population  assigned  to  them  is  estimated,  the  estimates  being 
baaed  principally  upon  the  population  in  1880  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
several  townships  of  which  they  are  parte. 

Second.  The  dilTeronces  which  appear  in  the  figures  for  the  six  New  England 
States  require  more  extended  notice,  sicce  the  school  data  here  presented  will 
be  used  in  comparison  with  similar  items  in  future  years,  and  it  is  important 
that  persons  so  using  them  shall  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  figures  represent. 

In  New  England,  as  it  is  well-kn  ^wn,  the  methods  of  local  government  are 
peculiar.  Coimties  exist,  but  for  judicial  purposes  only;  in  nearly  all  other  matters 
what  is  there  known  as  the  "town  system"  prevails.  Tfie  entire  territory  is 
divided  into  towns,  which  correspond  m  a  measuretothe  western  townships,  but 
with  the  important  difiference  that  the  New  England  towns  are  independent  of  the 
county  in  all  matters  of  local  concern.  Villages  in  the  towns  are  not  recognized 
in  the  system  and  do  not  even  have  their  boundaries  defined.  A  '*  town  "  is  made 
a  city  by  simply  changing  the  plan  of  government  from  a  pure  democracy  to  a 
representative  form.  This  may  be  done  when  the  people  desire  the  change 
and  the  legislature  sanctions  it,  after  certain  conditions  have  been  reach^, 
as,  in  Massachusetts  for  example,  when  the  population  is  as  great  as  12,000. 

The  average  area  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  is  approximately  23  square 
miles ;  in  Rhode  Island,  30 ;  in  Connecticut,  29 ;  in  Maine,  60 ;  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  38. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  are  many  towns  in  which  a  population  of  sev- 
eral thousand  is  so  scattered  over  a  large  territory  as  to  deprive  them  of  every 
aspect  of  urban  communities.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  *  *  cities  "  consist  of  several 
distinct  villages,  between  which  original  forests  or  agricultural  lands  still  remain, 
although  in  most  cases  the  incorporated  cities  are  uniformly  and  thickly  set- 
tled, and  do  not  differ  materially  from  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But 
there  are  no  boundaries  recognized  excepting  those  of  the  counties  and  towns 
or  cities,  organized  as  before  explained;  and  the  custom  prevalent  in  that  sec- 
tion of  never  Considering  the  village  apart  from  the  town  in  official  matters,  evi- 
dently had  its  effect  upon  the  census  officials,  for  with  a  few  exceptions  they 
made  no  mention  of  the  villages  in  their  figures  of  population. 

There  is  great  difficulty,  therefore,  in  making  from  such  data  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  urban  poxmlation  in  New  England  which  will  substantially  corresp:;nd 
with  the  conditions  elsewhere.  Only  two  methods  of  dealing  with"^the  pi-oblom 
seem  possible :  First,  disregard  the  great  territorial  extent  of  the  **  towns"  and 
place  them  in  the  same  category  with  the  cities  and  villages  of  other  sections; 
second ,j^nvestigate  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  several  towns,  consid- 
ering each  one  separately,  and  from  the  oest  data  available  make  as  close  an  esti- 
mate as  possible  of  the  urban  population. 

The  first  method  was  adoptei  by  the  census  authorities  in  this  city.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  displaying  no  figures  except  those  obtained  by  an  actual  count 
of  something;  but  its  disadvantage  is  obvious,  since  it  makes  the  urban  popula- 
tion appear  to  be  far  greater  than  H  is  in  fact. 

This  method  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  in  the  matter  of  school  statistics. 
**  City  school  systems  "  are  essentially  those  of  dense  settlements.  The  schools 
in  rural,  or  sparsely  settled,  districts  form  a  class  entirely  different  in  organiza- 
tion, in  methods,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  results.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to 
separate  them  as  far  as  possible.  As  this  could  not  be  done  under  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Census  Office  the  second  method  of  obtaining  the  list  of  *'  cities  " 
was  adopted,  although  it  involved  the  use  of  estimates  in  many  cases. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  the  principal  means  by  which  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  these  tables  of  individual  localities  was  determined: 

First.  When  a  town  was  shown  to  contain  more  or  less  rural  or  scattered 
population,  and  a  single  village  or  torough  whose  population  was  exactly  stated, 
or  could  bo  approximately  determined  from  the  school  census  or  otherwise,  the 
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town  was  disregarded  and  the  village  or  borough  was  considered  with  sole  ref- 
erence to  its  own  population.  Cases  of  this  kind  arose  principally  In  Ck)nnecti- 
cut  and  Vermont, 

Second.  When  the  only  school  statistics  to  be  had  were  for  the  town  as  a 
whole,  and  it  appeared  that  the  town  was  composed  wholly  of  a  city  or  large 
village  with  its  environs  or  "suburbs,"  as  in  the  case  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  the 
population  of  the  town  was  used  in  preference  to  that  of  the  city  alone.  This 
was  necessary  to  make  the  figures  of  x)opulation  correspond  in  area  with  the 
school  data»  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  including>moro  or 
lens  of  contiguous  territory  in  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city. 

Third.  When  a  town  contains  several  distinct  villages  with  separate  Interests, 
none  of  which  had  as  many  as  4,000  inhabitants,  all  were  discarded,  though  the 
population  of  the  entire  town  may  have  been  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mini- 
mum limit.  But  when  one  of  the  villages  evidently  contained  the  required 
population  that  vUlac^o  was  included  in  the  list,  with  an  estimate  as  accurate  as 
may  be  of  its  population.  Warwick,  R.  I.,  is  an  instance  of  the  first  class,  and 
Lincoln,  R.  I.,  containing  Central  Falls,  of  the  second  class. 

Fourth.  When  nothing  definite  could  be  determined  concerning  the  villages 
in  a  town  the  population  of  the  town  as  compared  with  its  area  as  shown  by  the 
maps  was  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  density  of  its  population,  and  ctnse- 
quently  of  the  fitness  of  the  town  for  use  in  the  tables.  But  in  all  such  cases 
the  organization  of  the  schools  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  school  committees 
was  considered ,  for  in  New  England  small  schools  almost  invariably  indicate 
sx>arse  population.  In  Massachusetts,  and  in  some  instances  in  other  States,  it 
was  necessary  to  accept  or  discard  each  town  as  a  whole  according  i/b  these 
guides,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  list  as  it  stands  is  not  claimed  to  be  a  perfect 
one,  and  persons  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  several  localities  may  de- 
tect flaws  in  the  conclusions  reached  regarding  them ;  if  so,  any  suggestion  in 
relation  thereto  will  be  gl -dly  accepted. 

The  following  shows  in  detail  the  instances  of  difference  between  the  Census 
Office  tables  and  those  of  this  chapter  so  far  as  they  relate  to  New  England : 

CONNECTICUT. 


j  Ansoniatown 

i  Ansonla  village 

Branford  town 

J  D^rby  town 

}  Blrmin^ain  borough . 

East  Hartford  town 

J  Enfield  town 

}  Thompson Yllle  village. 

Grotontown 

Huntington  town 

KUlingfytown 

Naugatuck  town 

J  New  Britain  town 

1  New  Britain  city 

JNorwalktown 

( South  Norwalk  village 


Poimlatlon. 


tlTiNi>. 


10,342 

(o) 
4,460 
5,960 

la) 
4,455 
7,190 

(a) 
5,530 
4,006 
7,027 
6,218 

(a) 
16,519 
17,747 

(O) 


liliit 
of  Bu- 

Educa- 
tion, 


(ay 

&5,000 
(a) 
(a) 
4,413 
(a) 
(a) 

64,000 

;«> 
«) 

(a) 

19,007 

(a) 

(a) 

54,000 


Census 

Bulle 

tinN^. 

166. 


Orange  town 

Plainfleld  town 

Portland  town 

Putnam  town 

Southlngton  town 

Stafford  town 

Stonington  town 

Thompson 

J  Torrington  town 

I  Torrington  borough.. 

J  Vernon  town 

"}  Kockvllle  city 

j  Wallingford  town 

I  Wallingford  borough 

j  Wlnohester  town 

1  Wlnsted  borough 


Population. 


4.5^ 
4,582 
4.687 
6,512 
5,501 
4,535 
7,184 
5,580 
6,048 

(a) 
8.808 

(a) 
6,584 

(a) 
6,183 

(a) 


List 
of  Bu- 
reau of 
Educa- 
tion. 


(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

4,283 

(a) 

7,773 

(a) 

4,230 

(a) 

4,846 


a  Omitted. 


MAINE. 


6  Estimated. 


The  following  appear  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  165,  but  are  excluded  from  the 
list  of  this  Office  in  accordance  with  the  plan  indicated  above: 


Town. 


Brunswick 

Camden 

Cape  Elizabeth 

Caribou 

DeerJng 

Eastport 


Popula- 
tion. 


6,012 
4,681 
5,459 
4,087 
5,353 
4,908 


Town. 


Houlton 

Oldtown 

Sanford 

Skowhej?an. 
Westbroo.i  . 


-Uigitizod  by. 


G 


Popula- 
tlon. 


4,015 
5,313 
4,201 
5,018 
6,633 


oo^ 
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The  following  appear  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  165,  but  are  excluded  from  the 
list  of  this  Bureau  m  accordance  with  the  plan  indicated  above: 


Town. 


AbinRton 

Amherst 

Andover 

Arlington 

Athol 

Barnstable 

Blackstone 

Braintree 

Bridgewater 

Canton 

Concord 

Easthampton 

Easton 

Franklin , 

Grafton 

Great  Barrington 

Greenfield , 

Hingham 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Ipswich 

Leominster 

Methuen 

Middlebdfo 


Popula- 
tion. 


4,260 
4,512 
6,142 
5,629 
6,319 
4,023 
6.138 
4,848 
4,249 
4,538 
4,427 
4,895 
4,493 
4,831 
5,002 
4,612 
5,262 
4,564 
4,068 
4,670 
4,439 
7.269 
4,814 
6,065 


Town. 


MiUbury 

Milton 

Montague 

North  Attloboro . 

Northbridge 

Orange 

Palmer 

Provincetown  ... 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Rockport 

South  Hadley 

Stoughton 

Wakefield 

Ware 

Warren 

Webster 

Westboro 

West  Springfield 

Whitman 

Willlamstown ... 

Wlnchendon 

Winchester 


Popula- 
tion. 


4,428 
4,278 
6,296 
6,727 
4.603 
4,668 
6,600 
4,642 
4«0e8 
5,668 
6,21S 
4,087 
4,261 
4. 852 
6,982 
7,S89 
4,681 
7,031 
5,195 
5,077 
4i441 
4,221 
4,890 
4,861 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Population. 

Population. 

Census 
bulle- 
tin No. 
165. 

List  of 
Bureau 
of  Edu- 
cation. 

Census 
bulle- 
tin No. 
166. 

List  of 
Bureaa 
of  Edu- 
cation. 

Claremon  t  town 

5.505 
4,284 
4,085 
6,143 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

j  Rochester  town 

Rochester  village 

7,396 
(a) 
6,207 

(a) 
66,10a 

Exeter  town ...  . 

Franklin  town 

Somersworth  town 

(a) 

a  Omitted. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


b  Estimated. 


Census 
bulle- 
tin No. 
165. 


Population. 


List  of 
Bureau, 
of  Edu. 
cation, 


Census 
bulle- 
tin No. 
165. 


Population. 


List  of 
Bureaa 
of  Edn- 
catlon. 


BurrlUvlUe  town 

Coventry  town 

Cranston  town 

Cumberland  town 

j  Johnston  town 

1  Olneyville  village.! 

a  Omitted 


5,492 
5,068 
8,099 
8,090 
9,778 
(«) 


j  Lincoln  town 

i  Central  Falls  village 

North  Kingstown 

South  Kingstown 

Warren 

Warwick 


20,355 
(a) 
4,193 
6,231 
4,489 

17,761 


(«) 
58,700 

(a) 
(a) 


VERMONT. 


b  Estimated. 


Population. 


Census 
bulle- 
tin No. 
165. 


List  of 
Bureau 
of  Edu- 
cation. 


Remarks. 


(  Barre  town , 

7  Barre  village , 

Bennington  town 

iBrattleboro  town .. 
Brattleboro  village 
>lchester  town 

Montpelier  town 

Rockingham  town... 

J  Rutland  town 

1  Rutland  village 

St.  Johnsbury  town, . 


6,812 
(a) 
6.391 
6.862 

(<!) 
6,143 
4,160 
4,579 
11,7C0 

(a) 
6,567 


Bennington  village  has  3,071  inhabitants. 


Winooski  village  has  3,669  inhabitants. 
Montx>elier  village  has  3,617  inhabitants. 
Bellows  Falls  vlllage  has  3.092  Inhabitants. 


St.  Johnsbury  village  has  3,857 inhabitants. 


a  Omitted. 
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Table  B.—8imimary  *  by  States  of  school  enrolhmnt  and  attendance  in  cities  and 
villages  containing  over  4,000  inliahitants. 


State. 


Enroll- 
ment in 
public  day 
schools. 


United  States. 


Nortli  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia .. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 

Louisiana 

Texas ._- 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUlnols.. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon , 

California.... 


Aggregate 
number  of 
days*  attend- 
ance of  all  pu- 
pils. 


2.060,938 


1,446,685 
219. 166 
164,896 
993,509 
145,732 


28,120 

13,252 

5.158 

256,534 

40,067 

63,777 

542,525 

121,815 

875,887 

9,801 
70,294 
86.906 
83,188 
11,943 
14,252 

9,610 
27,812 

5,360 

45,879 
26,769 
11,731 

7,458 
22,759 
40,127 

9,9r2 


210,910 
89,546 

217,674 
91,825 
79,294 
51,104 
57,756 

116,605 

2,007 

1,441 

90,812 

44,536 

8,794 


21,519 
998 


8,120 
1,442 


13,642 
9,789 
81,422 


397,370,827.4 


2,088,07U8 


192,965,023.6 
28,595,166.6 
21,997,437.8 

135,506,909 
18,306,990.4 


tI 


3,566.990 

1,720,247 

674,742 

36,642,795.3 

4,452,246.6 

8,669,858.7 

r3, 361, 119 

15,441,590.5 

48,415,434.5 

1,298,903 
8,603,614 
5,012,255 
4,478,353.6 
1,586,616 
1,467,741 
1,401,477 
4, 160, 182 
686,985 

6,801.567.8 
8,464,424 


938.787 
3,066,072 
4,742.710 
1,187,350 


30,188,440.2 
11.136,848.2 
80,940,411.5 
13.896,263.1 
10,396,957.5 
6,857,721 
7,501,616.6 
14,4:^,824.5 


147,483.5 
8,865,759.9 
5,971,783 

440,120 


2,481,256.8 
45,800 


801,212 
205.246.8 


1,236,096 
11,094,940.8 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


994,482.2 
154,287.1 
116,664.8 
722,411.2 
100,307.0 


20.215 
9.927 
3,766.1 
198,015.2 
24,220.1 
44,509.3 
870,102.4 
79,066.1 
249, 6U 

,6,666 

44.450 

28,184 

24,263.1 

8.406 

8.739 

7,528 

21,897 

4,129 

82,853 
19,068.8 


5,295 
16.849 
26.212.1 

6^394 


160,316 
61,060 

160,832.8 
71,528.7 
55,220.7 
35,445.1 
40,833.2 
80,075 
1,221 

899.1 
20,787.1 
84,192.5 

2,821.6 

"i8,*885."4 


4,105 
1,036.6 


6,747.3 
62,708 


Enroll- 
ment in 
private 
and  pa- 
rochial 
schools. 
(Esti- 
mated.) 


77S;709 


329,265 
48,264 
87,979 

806,062 
30,139 


4,847 
6.493 
2,882 

48,946 
7.271 

18,734 
144,400 

85,735 

69,967 


17.357 
8,119 
9,585 
1,485 


4,17 
6,42 


4,589 
"2,'496 


2,165 


61.719 
22,960 
85,342 
81.536 
82,062 
11,841 
10,625 
40,163 


260 
8,445 
7.461 

787 


540 


2,500 
SOU 


15,187 


'  In  the  preparation  of  these  summaries  omissions  and  deficiencies  In  the  returns  of  Individ- 
ual cities  were  supplied  from  the  best  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  be 
had  in  any  particular  case,  an  estimate  based  ui>on  the  ratios  developed  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
same  State  was  used  unless  it  appeared  that  the  conditions' were  essentially  different  in  the  city 
for  which  precise  data  were  lacking. 

Blanks  In  the  tables  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  justify  an  assumption  of  approximate  correctness  in  an  estimate  for  the  deficiently. 
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Table  ^.—-Bummary^  by  States  of  supercisinq  officers,  teadiers,  property^  arid 
expenditures  of  sdwol  systems  of  cities  and  villages  containing  over  4,000  inhab- 


itants 


Nomber  of  teach- 
ers. 

Number 

or  sit- 
tings for 
study. 

Value  Of' 
all  public 
property 
used  for 
school  pur- 
posts. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
supervis- 
ing and 
teaching. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
allpui^ 

poses 
except 

bonds 
and  loans 

State. 

1 

1 

*       * 

3 

3 

4 

5 

e 

9 

8 

,• 

14» 

United  States — . 

2,000 

4,653 

12, 20 

56.883 

7,84S 

2,706,716 

1192,359,704 

83^807,680 

160^4.732 

North    Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. 
South    Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. 
South  Central  Division 
North  Central  Division 
Western  Division 

1,809 

149 

189 

1,074 

179 

1,944 

503 

422 

1,564 

2:20 

25.648 

3,482 

2,608 
18,133 
2.358 

27,592 

3,965 

8,090 
19,697 
2,578 

3,826 

503 

439 

2,672 

402 

1,299,275 

187,786 

162,980 
941,722 
124.953 

92,814,028 

8,664,111 

7,866,389 
68,867,767 
14,147.429 

16,800,601 

2,284.924 

1,646,061 
11,812,100 
2,313,104 

29,666,176 

3,282.304 

2,372,501 
20.871,712 
4,182,039 

North  Atlantic   Divi- 
sion: 
Maine  

29 
27 
8 
154 
89 

60 

22 

8 

503 
61 
98 

589 
92 

511 

4 

131 
92 

91 
22 
60 
13 
74 
16 

70 
76 
49 
16 
34 
160 
26 

658 

270 

112 

4,975 

693 

1,245 

9.718 

2,027 

6,055 

180 

1,173 

653 

466 
203 

430 
66 

742 
849 
213 
121 
432 
578 
165 

'718 
292 
120 

6,378 
754 

1,343 
10,308 

2,119 

6,566 

184 

1,304 

745 

657 
225 
228 
158 
601 
82 

812 
425 
262 
187 
466 
728 
191 

285 
99 
85 
1,103 
172 
260 
768 
235 
869 

29 
121 
96 

80 
36 
84 
17 
65 
25 

90 
50 
28 
22 

28,218 
12^650 
6,248 
264,525 
83,938 
61,251 
475,153 
100.447 
317.845 

8,469 
61,662 
31,160 

27,222 
10,991 
10,997 

8,014 
24,599 

4,782 

38,863 
19,547 
11.056 
10,622 

1.488,850 

1,168,328 

367,933 

23,SM,060 
2,263,371 
4,450,430 

33,697,630 
5,268,493 

20,209,934 

517,287 
2,764,154 

203,000 

151,721 

58,5fi0 

8,774,239 

409,860 

770,796 

6,696,505 

1.259,689 

3,397,241 

82, 2U 

756,868 
510,601 

261,106 
119,077 
99,606 
91,863 
268,836 
44,723 

470,621 

235,773 

117,654 

60,602 

409,7:9 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

271.784 
89,568 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

6.258,162 

686,196 

l.n6,21S 

New  York 

622 
146 
240 

12,676,381 

New  Jersey 

1,898,787 

South   Atlaulic   Divi- 
sion: 
Delaware ... 

6,105,317 
142,755 

Maryland.. 

12 
22 

29 
13 
22 
19 
26 
4 

43 
51 

1,083,534 

District  of  Colum- 

905,778 

bia. 
VlTKinia 

878,788 
577,798 
270,260 
228,416 
1,221,680 
85,885 

2,085,216 
952,772 
517,700 
233,386 

819, 1S4 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georjrla 

19a  243 
120.718 
114.082 
840,270 

Florida 

Soul  h  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

66,880 
619,857 

Tennessee 

403,668 

Alabama . 

Mississippi 

5 

72.648 

T/onlniftna , ... 

260,160 

Texas. ...,.-.-...... 

46 
5 

145 
40 

34,622 

2, 100, 628 

441,102 

629,284 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

198 
80 

299 
99 
86 
96 
68 
91 
2 
2 
80 
23 

4 

.  881 
160 
283 
114 
123 
79 
79 
168 
1 
4 
29 
134 

5 

8,738 

1,459 

4,170 

1,985 

1,349 

1,165 

1,146 

1,889 

37 

80 

546 

669 

62 

4,119 

1.628 

4,463 

2,049 

1,472 

1,244 

1.225 

2,057 

38 

34 

575 

803 

67 

534 

238 
453 
318 
244 
152 
196 
256 
7 
7 
114 
153 

23 

805.163 
77,858 

198.424 
94,874 
74,691 
54,280 
66,255 

107.245 

1,896 

1,376 

25,869 

43,798 

3,260 

16.240,628 
6,852,171 

13,817,257 
6,106,753 
4,296,412 
6,831,285 
3,770,029 
6,753,685 
290,000 
SSO.OOO 
2,812,440 
2,747,107 

400.000 

2,573,788 
862,405 

2.930,994 

1,059,415 
819,640 
868,761 
645,323 

1,219,283 
28,822 
20,300 
369,773 
418,596 

57,263 

4,453,397 

Indiana 

1,366,696 

Illinois 

5.061,612 

Ml^^higan  . 

2,012.640 

Wisconsin 

1,261,446 

Minnesota 

1,790.239 

Iowa 

1,110,021 

Missouri 

2,127,712 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

62,07« 
32.645 

728,859 

Kansas 

886.604 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

77,391 

Wyoming 

Colorado"!... » 

Nev  Mexico 

27 

39 
4 

.837 
5 

876 
9 

61 
3 

16,839 
450 

2,966.875 
12,000 

298,997 
2.200 

852,076 
2,200 

Arizona. 

Utah 

5 
8 

84 
2 

67 
20 

101 
22 

39 
4 

5,335 
1,560 

458,946 
30,000 

66,319 
17,700 

143,967 

Nevada 

30.000 

Idaho  

Washington 

11 
12 
113 

233 
161 

1.558 

Oreion.... 

11 
101 

no 

1,4W 

20 
219 

9,835 
73,481 

760,517 
8,167.087 

152. 145 
1.510,289 

222.796 

Camornla  ..    ..^ 

2,297.606 

*Soe  footnote  on  p.  C13. 
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Table  ICSummary^  by  StcUes  of  statistics  of  jmblic  high  schools  in  cUies  and  villages 
containing  over  4,000  inhahitants. 


State. 


•4  w 

oo 

I' 
k 


Number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled. 


9 

-3 


3 


Kumber  graduated 
daring  1889-W). 


■3 


I 


3 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division  . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


4,289 


51,660 


83.S83 


1S4.94S 


5,185 


11,260        16,445 


311 
74 
79 

855 
40 


1,814 
800 


206 


24,184 
2,908 
2,805 

19,847 
2»270 


34,860 
6,674 
4,409 

36,014 
3,406 


58,994 
8,472 
6,81% 

54,891 
6,772 


2,644 


173 

1,771 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

VlrKlnSa 

"West  Virginia •. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^a 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

•Dlinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Mlnnc^sota 

.Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota :. 

NebraKka 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana  . 


75 

34 

20 

495 

54 

108 

525 

127 

376 

13 
49 
53 
60 
36 
27 
16 
37 
16 

58 
84 
26 
18 
21 
69 
14 


402 
280 
6.760 
'  661 
1,624 
7,246 
1,562 
4,761 

151 
477 
604 
612 
320 


487 
58 

796 
279 
198 
40 
233 
620 


1,274 

561 

313 

8,807 

1,021 

2,145 

10,618 

'2,524 

7.602 

223 
880 
1,163 
1,183 
480 
389 
280 
9(6 
121 

1,326 
025 
489 
109 
508 

1,115 
177 


Wyoming . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California 


167 

322 

241 

147 

127 

121 

148 

7 

4 

53 

63 


.4,506 

1,994 

3,208 

2,052 

1,716 

1,165 

1,411 

1,548 

'  46 

24 

490 

789 

42 


7,586 
3,496 
6,714 
4,498 
2,496 
1,643 
2,591 
3.472 

109' 
56 

880 
1,503 


400 
0 


631 

0 

13 

0 

44 


19 

12 

114 


120 
1.419 


232 
2,125 


2.262 

963 

543 

16,667 

1,663 

3,669 

17,860 

4,086 

12,363 

374 

1,S>7 

1,767 

1,795 

750 

650 

302 

1,292 

179 

2,122 
904 
687 
209 
741 

1,785 
416 


101 

78 

26 

868 

77 

202 

669 

168 

670 

11 
40 
135 
39 
19 
49 

2 
66 

8 

61 

82 

8 

9 

90 

24 

.19 


12,091 
5,490 
9.922 
7,460 
4,212 
2,806 
4,002 
5,020 
154 
80 
1,370 
2,292 

127 


420 

151 

283 

256 

131 

86 

162 

127 

3 

0 

66 

86 


1,031 
0 
10 
0 


508 

352 

3,541 


15 

8 

165 


5,075 
820 
606 

4,308 
461 


200 
118 
40 

1,439 
113 
247 

1,398 
335 

1,185 


146 
195 
127 
61 
85 
30 
123 
27 

156 
97 
56 
35 
89 

123 
40 


416 
867 
448 
248 
184 
325 
455 
11 
3 
124 
194 


69  ! 

0 

10 


27 

36 
304 


7,719 
1.188 

769 
6,0V9 

690 


801 
196 
66 

2,297 
190 
440 

1,907 
496 

1,756 

34 

186 
330 

166 
83 

134 
32 

188 
35 

217 
120 
64 
44 
100 
147 
50 


1,458 

567 

1.150 

704 

379 

270 

487 

582 

14 

3 

190 


IS 


0 
0 
0 
16 


42 
44 

460 


1  See  footnote  on  p.  613. 
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Table  U, —Summary  by  States  of  statistics  of  public  evening  schools  in  cities  and 
villages  containing  over  4,000  inhabitants. 


state. 

Number 
of  cities 
in  which 

such 

schools 

are 

tained. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Ntmibcr 

t>f 
teachers. 

Number 

1 

9 

3 

4 

a 

United  States 

166 

808 

8,678 

160,770 

Knrth  Atlantic  Division             -  .                - 

lor 

7 
8 
41 
7 

657 
31 
9 

108 
13 

68 

43 

672 

63 

114.937 
'8,323 

25.880 

4,966 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division  ..•—.. 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine                     

4 
0 
2 
41 
8 

*  10 
13 
18 

2 

0 

1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

12 
6 
3 
6 
2 
5 
4 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

5 

6 
14 
3 

27 
24 
79 
45 
176 

3 

28 

48 

7 

943 

272 

65 

786 

230 

666 

7 

607 

New  Hami>shire'. 

1.699 

Vermont*         ._„.r,T,^- -  

117 

Massachusetts ,. 

S7,431 

Rhode  Island r...  .. r    „.,-    r,.... 

6.058 

Connecticut              . . ,... 

42,006 
9,923 

New  York 

NewJersev    ...............~. ..-. 

Pennsylvania 

24,866 
140 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware       ... .    .... 

Maryland ,. ,       _-  -    

District  of  Columbia 

15 
12 

44 

15 

2,610 
658 

Virginia 

West Vlrelnift , . 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia... 

1 

2 

115 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

8 

41 

1,G33 

Tennessee........ ............ 

Alabama           .      _      . 

Mississippi 

Lioulsiana - - 

Texas - 

1 

2 

Arkansas.. 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

60 
C 
44 

12 
22 
28 
10 

7 

71 
10 
228 
24 
75 
92 
12 
64 

^Sl 

Indiana 

Illinois 

^?;SS 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

2,931 
4.014 

Minnesota .*... 

Iowa V 

Missouri        J 

536 
2,789 

North  Dakota ', 

South  Dakota.         

Nebraska 

2 

1 
6 

67 

Kansas 

26 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvominir                    ....       .  .               .-.. 

Colorado .,. .-.. 

1 

6 

alOO 

New  Mexico 

Arizona .............................................. 

Utah        

^ 

Nevada.-..- 

Idaho              

Washington        ...........—-. .............. 

Oregon"                          .  .  ......................... 

1 
11 

8 
65 

197 

CaliionUa. 

4,668 

a  Estimated. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
SALARIES  OP  TEACHERS  IN  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


An^ekf,  t'rtf.,  San  Fnif^ci^c&A'^t.i  D^nrtf,  Colo..  BrMfjfiiart,  Cmm.,  Nrw  Ifoti^n,  Conn,  WH- 
miti^jton^  piLj  Witfhtngfon^  J}^  C.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chkago,  Ifl.  Pf^rifJ,  IlL,  Ev(fn4tiil4.  Ind., 
Indiftn<ij}Olit,  Ind.,  Pftf  Mcintt,  Icitra  iii'e$t  *idf),  I^ett  Jfofp^t,  loirti  (fatt  *ftf/),  NioiLi  City, 
/ottfl,  Aatiitaa  City,  Katis.y  C*jringion,  Ky.^  LouUvilhr  h^V^^  Portland,  Ma.,  (7arf*btidgf,  Mnnt,, 
IloltfOkfft  MaiHt.t  Ltxittfuf^,  MnitJ^.,  LQaelf.  Mtins^^  Aeu^  Hffl/i>rd,  Mmfs.,  Sala/t,  Jlax^.,  Wore^ti' 
ter,  Mass.,  JJifr&it.  Mich..  Grand  Rapidx^  Mich.,  .^Uffiudit,  MUh.  ieant  j^i(if\,  MiJimapoiis^ 
Min/i,,  ^f.  PauK  Minn,^  Ktint^t  Vti^t  Ma,,  Si.  ./&neph,  Mq.^  IltUtia.  Mont.,  Omaha^  J^tbt.^ 
Nashua,  N.  U.,  Camden,  N.  */.,  Jerttfy  Cittj,  N.  J.,  2^€iP<irk,  ^.  X.  PafeTton,  S,  J„  zVrN/jm, 
JV:y.,  AWany.  Jf.  K,  Ureoklyn,  N.  >  .  Mujaio.  /r\  K»  Nfti>  Turk,  N.  T.,  HvcJi^f^lsr,  AC  n, 
Sifran£i€,}f.  Y.,  Tfoy.  N.  Y.,  YonAers.X.  V,,  Ci/{ ambus,  Ohio,  Bayfon^  Ohit?,  Sprinafrtd.  Ofiio, 
PofHand.  Oregon,  Aiicghettif,  Pa,,  Phitad^iphia,  I*a,,  Pittsburg,  Fft.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Pr&H- 
deJiC£.R.l..  CtiaritMton,^.  Cs,  Memphis,  Tfnn.,  AaFhrille,  Tmn.,naUa*^  Tex.,  Salt  Lak^  City^ 
Utah,  Richmond.  Va..  T^coma,  Wash..  Mduiattkte,  WU. 
B.-^^  conirihution  to  ifu  history  of  ttachfrs'  tvlitrh*,  b€ing,  aw  far  hm  ths  n^uHahU  records  shon*,  a 
df tailed  aitit€m^nl  of  the  salarift  paid  i?i  Baltirnor*,  iftf.,  i^f,  I^uts,  Mo,,  liotion.  Mast..,  N4W 
Orkans,  La,,  att^  CificLnttati.  Ohif>,  for  each  j/eat  since  the  establishment  cf  pubfk  schools  in 
thnse  tUi^t.     C  TaUt*  ito'M.) 

A.— Annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  69  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
[From  manuscript  report.  1892.] 


Teacber  of  training  clasfl,  female 11,100 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male 1,850 

1  first  assistant,  female 765 

1  second  assistant,  female 495 

1  third  assistant,  female 675 

1  teacher  of  German,  female 662 

BUSMBNTART  SCHOOLS. 

2prlnclpals,  male 11,300 

1  principal,  female 1,300 

1  prlnclpa],  male 720 

1  principal,  male 540 

1  principal,  male 495 

Iprlncipal,  male 360 


BLEMENTART  SCHOOLS— COntlnnOd. 

1  assistant,  female $540.00 

6  assistants,  female 517.50 

1  assistant,  female 495.00 

2 assistants,  female 472.50 

5  assistants,  female 450.00 

6  assistants,  female 427.50 

10 assistants,  female 406.00 

9  assistants,  female 882.50 

13 assistants,  female 860.00 

4  assistants,  female 837.50 

. 2 assistants,  female 315.00 

9  assistants,  female 270.00 

1  assistant,  colored.male 495.00 

1  assistant,  colored,male 405.00 

3  assistants,  colored,  male 860.00 

3  assistants,  colored,  male 315.00 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

[Ck>mplled  from  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools,  1888-89,  p.  62.1 


Inexperienced  teachers  holding  first- 
grade  license 1450.00 

Experienced  teachers  holding  second- 
grade  license 4£0.00 

Inexperienced  teachers  holding  sec- 
ond-grade license 403.00 


Superintendent 12,100.00 

Principal  of  high  school 1,200.00 

Principals  of  buildings  of  more  than 

8  rooms 1,200.00 

Principals  of  buildings  of  from  4  to  8 

rooms.... 720.00 

First  assistants  in  high  school 607.  SO 

Eixperienced  teachers  holding  flrst- 

gradelicense 405.00 

The  board  may  employ  four  experienced  teachers  holding  first-grade  licenses 
at  $540  per  annum. 
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Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1890-91,  p.  101.] 


l*rlncipal  of  the  high  school II,  KO 

Teachers  in  high  school 900  to  1,126 

\  Principals  of  13-rodm  buildings..  1,815 

Principals  of  8-room  buildings —  1,090 

Principals  of  4-room  buildings —  900 

Principal  of  normal  primary 900 

Teachers    In    second   and    third  • 

grades .-  566  to  (TTS 


Teachers  in  other  grades SOTSto  t7«6 

Kindergarten  principal 675 

Kindergarten  teachers 42M)to  5^ 

Kirdergarten  assistants,  not  over.  225 

Drawing  teacher i,no 

Writing  teacher l,  i:S 

Music  teacher 1,125 

Night-school  teacher,  per  month  . .  50 


1  toacher  at 12,700 

10  teachers  at 1,800 

1  teacher  at. 1,500 

15  teachers  at 1,300 

Oteaohers  at 1,080 

13  teachers  at 1,050 

2  teachers  at 1,012 

3  teachers  at 930 

J8  teachers  at 900 


Oakland.  Cal. 

IReport  of  the  Public  Schools.  1885,  p.  16.] 


26  teachers  at fgTD 


24  teachers  at 

840 

18  teachers  at 

810 

6  teachers  at 

TbO 

1  teacher  at 

TjO 

1  teacher  at 

1  teacher  at 

600 

can 

2  teachers  at 

64,0 

1  teacher  (evening  school)  at 

....        360 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

[CJom^ilod  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  1890-01,  pp.  42-45.] 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Principals S3, 000 

Vice-principals 1,980 

Heads  of  departments 1,860 

Assistants 1,680 

Head  of  normal  department 2, 100 

Teachers  of  music 600 

Teachers  of  elocution 600 

Teachers  of  mechanical  drawing 720 

Teachers  of  sewing 1 720 

Teachers  of  industrial  work 1,200 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal 82,400 

Heads  of  departments 1,800 

Head  assistants 900 

Assistants 720 

Assistants  from  post-graduate  class —       480 

Teacher  of  penmanship 600 

Teacher  of  stenography 900 

Teacher  of  Spanish 1,200 

Two  assistants   from   pos^graduate  class, 
same  salary  as  grammar  teacher. 

PRINCIPALS      or     GRAMMAR     AND     PBIMABT 
SCHOOLS. 

5  principals  of  grammar  schools  — ^..  12,400 
II  grammar  principals  and  1  primary 

pilnriipal 2,100 

7  primary  principals 1,800 

11  primary  principals 1,630 

14  primary  principals 1,560 

2  primary  principals 1,440 

8  primary  principals 1,320 

5  primary  principals 1,200 

VICE-PRINCIPALS  AND  INSPECTORS. 

Vice-principals,  grammar  schools $1,500 

Head  Inspecting  teacher 3,000 

Inspecting  teacher 2,100 

ICindergarten  teacher 1,200 


ASSISTANTS       IN 


GRAMMAR     AND     PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


First  year  .... 
After  I  year's 
After  2  years' 
After  3  years' 
After  4  years' 
After  5  years* 
After  6  years' 
After  7  years' 
After  8  years' 
After  9  years' 
After  10  years^ 


experience  a  . 
experience... 
expert  ente... 
experience . . . 
expertence ... 
exi)erlence ... 
experience ... 
experience... 
expertence... 
'  experience  . 


9600 
638 

ore 

708 
744 
780 
816 
852 
888 
924 
960 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Prtncipal  of  Lincoln  evening  school,  per 

month tiOO 

Prtncipal  of  other  evening  schools,  per 

month 60 

Assistant  principal  of  Lincoln  evening 

school,  i)er  month 75 

Head  teacher  of  mechanical  drawixig, 

Lincoln  evening  school,  per  month 100 

Assistants     in    evening    schools,    per 

month 50 


SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 

Substitutes,  day  schools,  for  reporting, 
I)erday 11.00 

Substitutes,  day  schools,  when  teach- 
ing, perday 3.00 

Substitutes  when  teaching  in  high 
fft-hools,  per  day 6.00 

Substitutes,  when  teaching  in  commer- 
cial school,  "per  day 5.00 

Substitutes,  evening  schools,  for  report- 
ing, per  eveninff 1.00 

Substitutes,  evening  schools,  when 
teaching,  per  evening 2.50 


a  All  experience  in  public  schools  of  the  United  States  to  count. 


NUMBER   OP  TEACHERS    RECEIVING    THE  VARIOUS    SALARIES    IN  THE    FORE- 


4te3Cher8at t3,000 

6  teachers  at 2,400 

14  teachers  at 2, 100 

2  teachers  at 1,980 

10  teachers  at 1,860 

11  teachers  at 1,800 

18  teachers  at 1,680 

11  teachers  at 1,620 

14  teachers  at 1,560 

22teachftrsat 1,500 

2  teachers  at 1,440 


GOING  SCHEDULES. 

9  teachers  at $1,320 

10  teachers  at 1,200 

1  teacher  at 1,080 


314  teachers  at . 
13  teachers  at . 
4  teai^hers  at ._ 
24  teachers  at  . 
80  teachers  at . 
88  tear^hers  at  . 
48  teachers  at  . 
22  teachers  at  . 


960 
dl4 
900 
888 
862 
816 
780 
744 


7  teachers  at f720 

23  teachers  at 708 

43  teachers  at 673 

33teachersat 636 

45  teachers  at GOO 

2  teachers  at 480 

36   substitutes,   day   schools, 

paid  by  the  day. 
5  substitutes,  evening  schools, 

paid  by  the  evening. 
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Denver,  CkiLO.,  District  No.  1. 

After  a  teacher  has  been  with  us  one  year  she  reosives  $760  a  yeai*;  or  $63.33 
per  calendar  months  The  pay  is  the  same,  without  reg^ard  to  the  grade  taught. 
The  exceptions  are,  first,  that  the  first  assistant  in  a  large  building  receives  $45 
a  year  more,  and,  second,  the  teachers  of  beginners,  when  they  take  charge  of 
two  schools  or  over  70  pupils,  receive  an  addition  of  25  par  cent.  Assistants  in 
the  high  school  receive  from  $500  to  $1,200,  according  to  the  time  of  service 
and  scholarship  required.— [Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,* 
'  1889-90,  p.  11.] 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


[Ck)inpiled  from  the  Foorteentti  Annual  Report  of  th9  Board  of  Education,  1880-90,  pp.  33-IS.] 


Superlntendfint,  male ^,600 

HIGH   8CHOOU 

1  principal,  male IS«600 

1  assistant,  male 1,100 

1  assistant,  male 850 

4  assistants,  female 900 

1  assistant,  female 850 

I  assistant,  female 750 

TBAININO  SOHOOIi. ' 

I  principal,  male 11,500 

t  assistant,  female 700 

1  assistant,  female 660 

1  assistant,  female 600 

2  assistants,  female 550 

1  assistant,  female 525 

I  assistant,  female 600 

9  assistants,  female 300 


ELBMSNTABY  SCHOOLS. 

3principals,  male $1,500 

1  principal,  male 900 

1  principal,  female 000 

1  principal,  female 850 

Sprinclpals,  female 700 

2  principals,  female 050 

2  principals,  female 625 

1  principal,  female 600 

I  principal  female 560 

2prlncipals,  female 525 

1  principal,  female , 475 

1  iirincipal,  female 450 

6  assistants,  for  ninth  gn^ade.  female  ...  625 

5assistants,  female 850 

13  assistants,  female 525 

23  assistants,  female 500 

84  assistants,  female 475 

15  assistants,  female 450 

7  assistants,  female 425 

5as8istant8,  female 375 

Special  teacher  of    penmanship  and 

drawing,  male 1,000 


New  Ha\t:n,  Conn. 

[Compiled  from  the  Manual  of  the  New  Haren  Public  Schools,  1801,  pp. 40-42.] 
Th3  maximum  salaries  shall  be  as  follows : 


Principals,  grammar  schools  .^. $2,500 

Assistant  principals,  male 1,000 

Assistant  prfncipals,  female— 

2-room  building 500 

3-room  building 550 

4-room  building 600 

Nore  than  four  rooms,  $10  for  each  ad- 
ditional room. 

Masters  of  ungraded  schools 800 

Teachers,  female,  Grade  I*— 

Room  A 000 

Rooml 6C0 

Room  la 500 

Room  16 

Robm  le 

Teachers,  female,  Grade  II— 

Room  2 

Room  2a 

Room  26 

Room2<' 

Teachers,  female,  Grade  Ill- 
Room  3 

Room  3a 

Room  36 

Teachers,  female.  Grade  IV— 

Room  4 , 

Room  4a 

Room  46 ,... 


475 
450 

450 
460 
460 
47<^ 

480 
490 
500 

530 
545 
560 


Teachers,  female,  Grade  V— 

Rooms _ •.. 

Room  5a 

Room  56 

Teachers,  female.  Grade  VI— 

Room  6 

Room  6a 

Room  66 

Teachers,  female.  Grade  VII— 

Room  7 

Room  7a 

Teachers,  female,  Grade  VIII— 

Rooms 

Assistant  teachers,  female,  Grade  VIII. 

Kindergartners 

Graduates  of  the  training?  school  ap- 
pointed as  substitute."*,  fir.-st  year 

Substitutes,  after  first  year 

Special  instructors- 
Music 

Mechanical  drawing 

PYeohand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Manual  training 

Kindergartner,  training  class  for  teach- 
ers   

Principals  of  high  school 


$580 
600 
620 

630 
C40 
650 

6T5 
TOO 

750 
5j0 
450 

300 
350 

2.300 
1,200 
1,200 
650 
800 
1.000 

600 
2,700 


♦  Lowest  grade. 


The  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  training  school  for 
teachers  shall  receive  separate  consideration,  and  shall  be  fixed  according  to 
experience  cmd  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  performed.         ^-^ 
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[Compiled  from  tjie  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1890-91,  pp.  88  and  94.] 

The  following  are  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  high  and  training  schools 
for  1891-02 : 


HILLHOU8B  HIGH  SCBOOI*. 

Principal,  male 12,500 

1  teacher,  male 2,000 

4  teacher,  male 1,800 

1  teacher,  male...! 1,600 

2  teachers,  male..' 1,B00 

1  teacher,  male 1,300 

1  teacher,male 1,200 

3  teachers,  female 1,000 

2teachers,  female 900 

2  teachers,  female 800 

2  teachers,  female 750 

8  teachers,  female 700 

1  teacher,  female 800 


WELCH  AND  CZDAB  STUEST  TBAINTNO  SCHOOLS. 

1  principal,  female * $1,500 

1  principal,  female 1,800 

1  associate  principal,  female 1,300 

1  teacher,  female 900 

1  teacher,  female 800' 

1  teacher,  female 750 

1  teacher,  female 075 

2  teachers,  female 060 

1  teacher,  female 610 

1  teacher,  female €00 

1  teacher,  female 660 

1  teacher,  female , 660 

3  teachers,  female 500 

1  teacher,  female 450 

8  teachers,  female 400 

4  teachers,  female 860 

1  teacher,  female ,  300 

1  klndergartner :.  600 

1  kindergartner 860 


Wilmington,  Del. 


1  teacher  at 11,700 

1  teacher  at 1,200 

4teachersat 900 

2teachersat 800 

2  teachers  at 750 

3  teachers  at 700 


5  teachers  at 8650 

6  teachers  at 600 

16  teachers  at 560 

Iteacherat 6^ 

14  teachers  at 500 

18  teachers  at 460 


21  teachers  at.., f^5 

Iteacherat ^,  880 

70  teachers  at 866 

20  teachers  at 800 

4  teachers  serving  with- 
out salary. 


Four  divisions  in  the  training  school  ara  taught  by  pupil-teaohers  who  are  in 
training  and  on  trial.  These  teachers  serve  eighty  days  in  this  school  and  re- 
ceive salary  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  year  for  the  last  twenty  days. 

[Reports  concerning  the  Public  Schools  for  1893-91,  p.  8.] 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1890-01,  p.  15.] 


GOLOBSD  SCHOOLS. 

1  superintendent  at 82,250 

2  supervising  principals  at 2,000 

1  supervising  principal  at l,  lOO 

1  principal  of  normal  school  at 1,500 

1  teacher  in  normal  schoolat 800 

2  teachers  in  normal  school  at TOO 

1  principal  of  high  school  at 1,800 


WHITE  SCHOOLS. 

1  superintendent  at 82,700 

6  supervising  principals  at 2, 000 

1  supervising  principal  at 1,600 

2  supervising  principals  at 1,400 

1  principal  of  normal  school  at 1,500 

2  teachers  in  normal  school  at 1,000 

2  teachers  in  normal  school  at 800 

2  teachers  in  normal  school  at 750 

1  principal  of  high  school  at 2, 600 

The  salaries  of  other  teachers  are  not  stated  separately. 

[From  manuscript  report,  1892.1 . 

The  number  of  persons  recaiving  the  several  salaries  paid  in  1892  was  as 
follows: 


1  superintendent  at af3,300 

1  principal  high  school 

at 2,500 

1  8Ui>erintendent     c  o  1  - 

ored schools  at a2, 250 

Hat 2,000 

lat 1,800 

Oat 1,500 

lat 1,400 

4at 1,300 

14at 1,200 

4at 1,100 


41  at 81,000 


14  at . 
12  at . 
Oat.. 
14  at. 
53  at. 
12  at. 
68  at. 
82  at. 
1  at.. 
86  at. 
3  at.. 


950 
900 
876 
850 
825 
800 
775 
750 
T25 
700 
675 


83at 8660 

4at ,  600 

Sat 575 

97at 650 

lat 525 

90at 600 

30at 475 

41  at 450 

38at 425 

oeat 400 


a  The  salary  of  this  officer  has  been  increased  during  the  year. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 
[Complied  from  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1891,  pp.  7-1 1.] 


BOTS*  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male 11,700 

1  teacher,  male 1,600 

2  teachers,  male 1,600 

GIBLS'  HIGH  80B00L. 

1  ininclpal,  female 11,450 

1  assistant  prlncli>al,  female 700 

1  teacher,  female 1,200 

1  teacher,  female : 950 

1  teacher,  female 900 

2  teachers,  female 1 —  800 

3  teachers,  female 750 

1  teacher,  female WO 

SLBMSKTART  8CHOO(<S. 

1  principal,  male 11,600 

1  principal,  female  1,4«) 

0  principals,  female 1,200 

2  principals,  female 800 

1  principal,  female 700 

1  principal,  female 650 

1  assistant  principal,  female 700 

7  assistant  principals,  female 600 

8  assistant  principals,  female 5')0 


BLBMXNTABT  SCHOOLS— continued. 

I  assistant  principal,  female 1450 

9  teachers,  female  (seventh  grade) 600 

9  teachers,  female  (sixth  grade) 675 

II  teachers,  female  (fifth  grade) 550 

12  teachers,  female  (fourth  grade) 525 

13  teachers,  female  (third  grade) 600 

15  teachers,  female  ( second  grade) 500 

12  teachers,  female  (lirst  or  lowest  grade)  600 

Z  teachers, female  (tirst  or  lowest  grade)  500 

NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male 11,800 

3  assistants,  female 600 

NBGRO  SCHOOLS. 

4  principals,  male 1650 

4  assistant  principals,  female 250 

4  teachers,  female  (seventh  grade) 400 

4  teachers,  female  (sixth  grade) 875 

4  teachers,  female  (fifth  ^rade) 975 

4  teachers,  female  (fourth  grade) 850 

4  teachers,  female  (third  grade) 850 

4  teachers,  female  (second  grade) 850 

4  teachers, female  (first  or  lowest  grade)  860 


Chicago,  III, 

[Compiled  from  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889-90,  pp.  142-145.1 


SUPBRIKTSNDSNTS. 

Superintendent  of  schools 16,000 

2  assistant  superintendents 4,000 

8  assistant  superintendents 3, 500 

3  assistant  8ui>erintendents 3,000 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

German 

Singing,  high  schools 

Singing,  grammar  department 

Singing,  primary  department 

Singing,  assistant,  primary  department 

Drawing,  high  schools  a 

Drawing,  grammar,  and  primary  depart- 
ments  

Drawing,  assistant - 

Drawing,  assistant 

Physical  culture 

Physical  culture,  1  assistant,  high 
schools..-. -• — 

Physical  culture,  8  assistants,  grammar 
grades  

Pnysical  culture,  5  assistants,  primary 

_grades 

Pnysical  culture,  l  assistant,  primary 
grades  6 


82,400 
2,000 
2,200 
1,900 
1,400 
2,500 

2,200 
1,800 
1,000 
1,800 

1,000 

900 

750 

450 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1  principal |2,800 

2  principals %600 

1  principal 2,200 

I  acting  principal 2,500 

II  assistants. 2,000 

6  assistants , 1,800 

Sassistants , 1,500 

11  assistants 1,400 

7  assistants 1,300 

5  assistants 1,200 

4  assistants .*. 1,100 

7  assistants 1,000 

1  assistant 900 

1  assistant 800 

FRIKGIPALS  OF  OBAMJf  AB  SCHOOLS. 

SSprlncipals,  flrstgroup 12,200 

4  principals,  first  group: 

Pirstyear 2,000 

Secoodyear 2,100 

Third  year 2,200 

8  principals,  second  group: 

Pirstyear 1,700 

Second  ye^ 1,800 

Third  year 1,900 


a  Also  in  charge  of  manual-training  department. 


PRIKOIPALS  OF  ORAMMAB  SCHOOI^— COnt*d. 

8  principals,  second  groui>— continued. 

Fourth  year., 1,960 

Fifth  year  ...: 2,000 

1  principal,  third  .group: 

Pirstyear 1,400 

Second  year 1,600 

Third  year 1,600 

1  principal,  third  group 1,600 

1  principal,  third  group 1,400 

2  principals,  third  group i,200 

PRINCIPALS  OF  PRIM ABT  SCHOOLS. 

15  principals,  first  group: 

First  year 11,400 

Second  year 1,450 

Third  year 1,500 

Fourth  year 1,600 

9  principals,  second  group: 

Pirstyear 1,400 

Second  year 1,460 

Third  year 1,500 

6  principals,  third  group: 

Pirstyear 1,250 

Second  year 1,850 

2  principals,  fourth  group 1,100 

2  principals,  fourth  group 1,050 

ASSISTANTS,    PRIMARY    AND    GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 

Assistants  to  principals 81,100 

Head  assistants,  grammar  schools: 

First  5  years 900 

Second  5  years 060 

After  10  years 1,000 

Head  assistants,  primary  schcols: 

First  5  years 850 

Second  5year8 900 

After  lOyears 960 

Assistants,  primary  grades: 

Pirstyear 400 

Secondyear 475 

Third  year 575 

Fourth  year 650 

Fifth  year 700 

Sixth  year 775 

Assistants,  grammar  grades: 

Pirstyear 460 

Second  year 525 

Third  year 600 

Fourth  year 660 

Fifth  year 700 

Sixth  year vm 775 
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Second  teachers  in  half-day  divisions  receive  $50  per  annum  leas  than  assist^ 
ants  in  primary  grades.    Three  reserve  teachers  at  $700  each. 

SUBSTITUTES . 

Four  substitutes,  to  be  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  $4 
each  per  day  of  acvual  service ;  other  substitutes,  $1.50  per  day  of  actual  service. 

CADETS. 

After  two  months'  satisfactory  service,  75  cents  per  day  of  actual  service;  aftop 
six  months'  service,  $1.25  per  day. 

Peoria,  III. 

[Compiled  from  the  TWrty-thlrd  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors,  1888-8ft» 

HIGH  SCHOOI«. 

1  principal,  male 11,800 

2assistant8.  male 1,400 

1  assistant,  female 1,100 

1  assistant,  male 1,000 

1  assistant,  female 1,000 

1  assistant,  female 850 

2  assistants 800 

1  assistant 750 

1  assistant,  female 600 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

5  principals,  male $1,500 

1  principal,  male 800 

3  principals,  female .' 800 

1  principal,  female 700 


KLEMENTABT  scHooi^--continued. 


5  assistants,  female... 

6  assistants,  female. . 

14  assistants,  female. 
17  assistants,  female. 
13  assistants,  female.. 

7  assistants,  female. . . 

1 1  assistants,  female . . 
5  assistants,  female . . . 

12  assistants,  female.. 

15  assistants,  female. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


8  teachers,  male . 
2  teachers,  male . 


9SS0 
685 
500 

475 
450 

400 
375 
336 


250 


EVANSVILLE,   IND. 
[Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools,  1887-88,  p.  100.] 
Maximum  salaries  of  assistants : 

To  those  teaching  in  the — 

Second  and  third  grades $500 

Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. _ _ 550 

First,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 600 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

[Compiled  from  the  Manual  of  the  Public  Schools,  1888,  -p,  66.] 


Those  teaching  the  first,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades 

All  teachers  receive  salaries  propor- 
tioned to  their  exi)erlence  as  follows: 

First  5  months  in  practice  schools 

First  year  thereafter 

Second  year  thereafter 

Third  year  thereafter 

Fourth  year  thereafter 

Fifth  year  thereafter 


fOOO 


150 
850 
450 
508 
550 
60O 


Supervising  principals: 

First  year 11,000 

Second  year 1,100 

Third  year 1,200 

Principals  of  1-room  buildings 600 

Prluclpals  of  2-room  buildings 050 

Principals  of  buildings  of  3  or  more 
rooms,  9800;  and  $25  additional  for  each 
room  over  four. 
Maximum  salaries  of  teachers: 
Tho.se  teachlngsecond  and  third  grades       500 
Those  teachlB^  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades,  and  German 550 

The  rule  as  to  experience  does  not  operate  to  give  to  any  teacher  a  higher 
salary  than  that  fixed  as  a  maximum  for  the  grade  taught.  Those  who  teach 
both  English  and  German  receive  $25  additional,  and  all  teachers  of  German 
only,  who  teach  part  of  a  day  in  one  building  and  part  in  another,  receive  $25 
additional.  Teachers  of  pupils  studying  German  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  receive  $600  per  annum  maximum. 

Substitutes  in  primary  grades  receive  $2  per  day ;  in  grammar  grades,  $2.50 
per  day,  and  in  the  high  school  $4  per  day. 

The  board  of  school  commissioners  annually  fix  the  salaries  of  the  superin- 
jtendont,  assistant  superintendents,  special  taachers,  critic  teachers,  and  teachers 
I  in  the  high  school. 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa  (west  side). 

[From  mAniucTipt  report,  1891] 


1  stii>eriiitendent . 


Hicn  acHooL. 


1  Principal. 
1  teacher... 
1  teacher... 
6  teachers.. 
1  teacher... 
1  teacher... 


BLBMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


SprlndiNtls. 

1  principal.. 
8  principals . 

2  principals . 
i  principals . 
1  principal ., 
4  teachers.. - 

1  teacher 

10  teachers .. 


8S,2«) 


41,700 

1,500 

1.200 

900 

7te 

540 


81,200 
MOO 
960 
780 
735 
ff75 
676 
030 
585 


EliEMSMTABT  SCHOOLS—COntlnUCd. 


37  teachers 

540 

8  teachers 

7  teachers 

496 
450 

5teacherB 

406 

5  teachers.. 

360 

KIKDBBGAUTEWS. 

1  supervisor 

1850 

S  teachers                                      — 

540 

I  teacaer '. 

495 

4  teachers 

450 

4  teachers 

^          405 

5  teachers 

860 

SPECIAIi  TKACHERS. 

TYrawing , _ . . 

1850 

Penmanship 

Physical  culture 

850 
860 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  (east  side). 
[From  manuscript  report,  1893.] 


Superintendent 81,000 

Principal  of  high  school l,3no 

Teachers  in  high  school 600  to  650 

4  principals  of  elementary  schools. .  075 

8  principals  of  elementary  schools . .  630 


8  prlnclimls  of  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  In  elementary  schools: 

First  year 

Annual  Increase 

Maximum 


8855 

850 
fiO 
500 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

[From  manuscript  report,  1892.] 


HIGH  BCHOOL. 

Principal- 81,600 

Steachers 900 

1  teacher 800 

EtiEMSNTART  SCHOOLS. 

1  principal 81,000 

8  principals 900 

8  principals 800 

1  principal 750 

2  principals 700 

1  teacher 750 

I  teacher 700 


6  teachers . . 
I  teacher . . . 
27  teachers . 
18  teachers . 
1  teacher... 
13  teachers . 
20  teachers . 
SOtoachers. 


SPECIAL  TEACH  EBS. 


8650 
625 
600 
550 
525 
500 
450 
400 


1  teacher  Of  training  class 81,300 

1  supervisor  Of  music 1,200 

1  supervisor  of  physical  culture 1,200 

1  supervisor  of  drawing 900 


Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Superintendent $^3,000 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal 11,350 

Teachers  (male) 1,000 

T>eachers  (female) 800 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  bulldlngsof  eight  or  more  rooms 8945 

Principals  of  buildings  of  less  than  eight  rooms -» 540 

With  845  per  annum  for  e^h  room  8Ui>ervlsed. 


Holders  of  certificates. 


Teachers:  a 
First  year.. 
Second  year 
Third  year.. 
Fourth  year 
Fifth  year.. 
Sixth  year.. 


First 

Second 

Third 

grade. 

grade. 

grade. 

8414 

9387 

8360 

432 

406 

878 

450 

423 

890 

468 

441 

414 

495 

468 

441 

582 

496 

468 

a  Substitutes,  82  per  day. 
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Covington,  Ky. 

(Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools,  18S9-90,  p.  0.] 


HIGH  SCHOOU 

1  principal,  male 11,  COO 

1  first  assistant,  male 1,280 

1  assistant,  female i  850 

1  assistant,  female 700 

•-({assistants,  female 660 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

4  principals,  male 11,250 

0  teachers,  female , 600 

7leacher§,  female 553 

Oteachers,  female 500 

25  teachers,  female jm 450 

eteachers,  female 400 

4teachers,  female 860 


COLORED  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male fl.OOO 

1  teacher,  female 600 

2teachers,  female 450 

2teachers,  female 400 

1  teacher,  female 850 

SPECIAL  TEACHER3. 

Music,  male tl,250 

Penmanship,  female 700 

Drawing,  female 600 


Louisville,  Ky. 

[School  Manual,  180O-'91,  p.  71.] 


Superintendent 12,500 

Principals  of  high  schools 2,250 

Professor  of  natural  science  (Male  High 

School 1,800 

Professors,  Male  High  School 1 ,  600 

Adjunct  professors,  Male  High  School . .  l ,  000 

Professors,  Female  High  School 1, 000 

Teacher  of  normal  class 1,000 

Teacher,  Colored  High  School 1 ,  000 

Teacher,  Colored  High  School 800 

Principals,  Intermecuate  schools 1, 650 

Principals,  secondary  schools J ,  600 

Principals,  primary  schools 680 


First-class  assistants 1680 

Second-class  assis  ants §70 

Third-class  assistants 680 

Fourth-class  assistants 470 

Fifth-class  assistants , 420 

Fifth-class  assistants  (first  year) 400 

Substitutes  for  principals  of  interme- 
diate and  secondary  schools 1,000 

Substitutes,  Intermediate  department, 

at  the  rate  of 500 

Substitutes  in  secondary  and  primary 

schools,  at  the  rate  of 400 


New  Orleans,  La. 
For  historical  statoment  see  pages  680-682. 

Portland,  Me. 


[Complied  from  the  School  Report,  1890-01,  pp.  63-50.] 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male 12,000 

1  assistant,  male 1,100 

Sassistants,  male 1,000 

1  assistant,  female 750 

1  assistant,  female 700 

7  assistants,  female 500 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

2  principals,  male 11,440 

1  principal,  male 1,600 

1  principal,  male 1,050 

1  principal,  female 1,000 

1  principal,  female 800 

4  assistants,  female 600 

1  assistant,  female 500 

14  assistants,  female 450 

18  assistants,  female 425 

1  assistant,  female 875 

■PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

7  principals,  female 1600 

1  assistant,  female 475 

1  assistant,  female 450 

3  assistants,  female 425 

60  assistants,  female 400 

1  assistant,  female 375 

10  assistants,  female .•..  300 


PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  female tOOO 

1  acting  principal,  female 660 

3  assistants,  female 260 

9  assistants,  female 100 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

1  principal,  male fl,O0O 

2  assistants,  female 40O 

2  teachers,  female 850 

1  teacher,  female 80O 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

1  female  special  teacher f4S5 

Writing  and  drawing,  1  male . . .-. 1, 400 

Music,  1  female 800 

PORTLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

1  principal,  lemale 11,600 

1  assistant,  female 600 

1  assistant,  female 460 

1  assistant,  female 860 

1  assistant,  female 800 

1  assistant,  female 260 

1  assistant,  female,  in  training 228 

1  assistant,  female,  in  training 190 
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Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Compiled  from  the  appendix  to  the  School  Report,  1883,  p  £8.] 


Superintendent 13,000 

8  truant  otflcers 900 

IaAtux  school  and  snglish  high  school. 

Headmasters $3,000 

Masters 2,000 

First  assistants 1,160 

Assistants: 

Pirstyear 800 

Secondyear 875 

Third  year 950 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters 12,000 

Siibmaaters 1,000 

Firsr  assistant TOO 

Assistants: 

First  year 400 

Socond  year 470 

Third  year 680 

Fourtliyear 670 

Fifth  year 020 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  the  same  as  those  of 
assistant  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Principals  of  the  primary  schools  receive,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary,  $5 
per  annum  for  each  separats  class  in  the  schools  under  their  chargo.  • 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Teacher  of  singing $1,700 

Teacher  of  physics * _ 1,600 

Teacher  of  drawing 900 

SUBSTITtJTES. 

When  acting  as  assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  $1  for  each  school 
session. 

HoLYOKE,  Mass. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee,  1839-00,  pp.  lOS-111.] 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  principal 12,000 

1  assistant 1,800 

1  assistant 1,050 

1  Assistant 1,000 

1  assistant 750 

1  assistant TOO 

1  assistant 660 

1  assistant 800 

SLEMENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

2  principals 11,800 

1  principal 1,400 

1  principal 1,000 

2  principals TOO 

2  principals 000 

1  principal 600 

4  assistants 600 

8  assistants 650 

1  assistant 584 

5  assistants 625 

16  assistants 600 

10  assistants 475 

Oassistants 460 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— COntinUOd. 


BD90- 


■40. 


19  assistants  . 
1  assistant.. 
3  assistants  . 
1  assistant... 
1  assistant... 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


2  teachers  . 
8  teachers  . 
1  teacher... 


400 
375 
825 
100 


f600 

476 
460 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Vocal  muaic,  1  at tSOO 

Drawing,  l  at l,ooo 

Writing,  1  at 800 

Calisthenics,  l  at 400 

BVBNINO  SCHOOLS. 

1  teacher,  per  evening IC.00 

66  teachers,  per  evening 1.26 
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Lawrence,  Mass. 

[Compiled  from  the  Forty  eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee,  1880.  p.  46.} 


Superintendent 12,600 

Truant  officer 1,000 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  master I2.BO0 

Isubmaster 1,800 

1  assistant,  female 1,000 

3  assistants,  female 900 

8  assistants,  female 700 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

1  master t2,000 

1  master 1,400 

1  master 1,000 

0  assistants,  female -. 550 

14 assistants,  female. 500 

«a»ttetants,  female 460 

5  assistants,  female 400 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

8  principals,  females 1000 


PRniABT  SCHOOLS— continued. 

12  inindpals,  female 8560 

81  assistants,  female 900 

13  assistants,  female 450 

5  assistants,  female .' 400 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  female 81,200 

]  asMlstant  principal,  female tOO 

5  subteachers,  female 150 

7  subt«achers,  female too 

SPECIAL  TKACBKBS.' 

Drawing,  1  nmle 81,800 

Music,  1  male , cOO 

Sewing,  2  females 

Salaries  of  teachers  of  eTonlng  schools  are 
not  stated. 


LOWELL.,  Mass. 


[Compiled  from  the  Slxty-flfth  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee,  189D,  p.  CO.] 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  male 82,800 

Assistants,  male 1,800 

First  assistants,  female 800 

Assistants,  female: 

First  year .*.-.  8600 

SecDnd  year 660 

Third  year 700 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  male '. 81,800 

Assistants,  female: 

First  year .- 480 

Second  year 500 

Third  year 600 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers,  female: 

Firstyear 8150 

Second  year 500 

Third  year 600 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  female 81,600 


TRAINING  SCHOOL— continued. 

First  assistant,  female 8800 

Second  assistant,  female ww 

Third  assistant,  female 508 

SPSCIAL  TBACHBRB. 

Penmanship,  1  male $1,256 

Drawing,  1  female 1,250 

Music,  1  male 1,230 

TEMPORARY  TBACHBRS. 

Male  teachers,  per  day , 88.00 

^ .      .         .  ^  ^ 

1.25 


Female  teachers,  hicch  schooL  per  day    . 
Female  teachers,  other  schools,  i)er  day. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Principal,  high  school,  per  evening....  85.03 
Principal,  elementary  school,  per  even- 
ing      2.00 

Assistants,  high  school,  per  evening 2. 00 

Female  assistants,  elementary  schools, 
3per  evening 1.25 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

[Complied  from  the  Report  of  the  School  Committee,  1890.  pp.  25  and  80.] 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  male 

Submaster.  male 

Teacher  of  sciences,  male. 
Assistants,  female — . — 


«2,750 

1,6C0 

1,500 

900 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  female 81,300 

Assistant,  female 700 

Training  teachers : 

Seniors,  female... per  week.-  4 

Juniors,  female do 8 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  maximum 81,800to82,000 

Assistants,  female,  maximum...  550 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  female,  maximum...  fOOO 

Assistants,  female,  maximum...  500 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Drawing,  primary  and  grammar, 

female 

Drawing,  high  school,  female  ... 

Music,  male 

Sewing,  female 

Sewing  assistant,  female 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Drawing  school,  principal,  male. 
Drawing  school,  assistant,  male. 
Elementary  schools,  principals, 

male,  per  week 

Elementary  schools,  assistants, 

female,  per  week 


81,300 

650 

1,700 

5^ 

278 


8M0to7Qe 


8250.00 

i:eo.oo 


12.00 
6.60 
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The  sslary  of  aprimary-Bchool  principal  of  a  four-room  building^is  $550  a  year, 
which  18  increased  at  the  rate  of  $25  for  each  additional  room.  The  salaries  of 
assistant  teachers  in  the  grammar  and  primary  grades  are  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $25  per  year  until  the  maximum  salary  is  reached. 

Salem,  Mass. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Ck>mmlttee»  1891,  p.  114.] 

HIGH  SCHOOL..  OBAMM AR  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

Master 18,200 

Submaeter 1,600 

1  teacher,  male 1,500 

1  teacher,  male 1,000 

1  first  assistant,  female 1,100 

0  assistants,  female 660 

6B1.MMAB  SCHOOL& 

4  principals,  male 11,800 

1  principal,  female 1,600 

1  subprlncipal,  female 800 


5  first  assistants,  female tOOO 

29  assistants,  female 500 


PamARY  SCHOOLS. 


12  principals,  female . 
41  assistants,  female . 


1  mnsic  teacher,  female 

1  principal  of  industrial  school,  male. 

1  uruant  officer,  male  

1  truant  officer,  male 


tORO 
5C0 

600^ 

750 
800 

10 


WoBCESTKR,  Mass. 

[Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Worcester  Schools,  1890,  p.  83.] 
Su];>erintendent : 18,600  klcmbntart  scHooLS>-continued. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male 18,000 

1  teacher,male 2,000 

1  teacher.male 1,800 

1  teacher,male 1,400 

2  teachers,  male 1,200 

1  teacher.male 1,100 

2  teachers,  male 1,000 

1  teacher,  female 1,100 

3  teachers,  female 1,000 

1  teacher,  female 900 

7  teachers,  female 800 

3  teachers,  female 700 

1  teacher,  female 600 

1  teacher,  female 600 

1  teacher  of  bookkeeping, male...' 000 

SLBMBVTART  SCHOOLS. 

6  principals,  male 82,000 

I  principal,  male 1,800 

1  principal,  male 1,500 

2  I>rinclpals,  male 1,400 

1  principal,  male 1,200 


1  principal,  male fOOO 

1  principal,  female 1,400 

2  principals,  female 900 

7  principals,  female SCO 

2  principals,  female 800 

5  principals,  female 550 

1  principal,  female 500 

80  assistants,  female 000 

550 


80  assistants,  female 
124  assistants,  female 
9  assistants,  female. . 


5(10 
450 


SUBXTBBAW  SCHOOLS. 


1  teacher,  female 8GC0 

19  teachers,  female 500 

1  teacher,  female 450 

SPBCLAL  TBACHBR3. 

Drawing,  1  female  teacher 81,400 

Drawtog,  1  male  assistant too 

Music,  1  male  teacher l.rao 

Mnsic,  1  male  assistant i,ooo 


Salaries  of  evening-school  teachers  and  truant  officers  are  not  stated. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

[Compiled  from  Forty-serenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889-90,  pp.  28  and  29.] 
Superintendent 84,000  BiiBMmTABT  schools— continued. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS.a 

Assistants: 

ilrstyear leOO 

Second  year 660 

Third  year 700 

Fourth  year 750 

Fifth  year 800 

BLSMSITTA&T  SCHOOIiS. 

Principals  in  charge  of— 

18  or  more  rooms 82,000 

]5tol7coom8 1,800 

12  to  14  rooms 1,800 

•  toll  rooms ! 1,100 

Srooms 900 

Srooxns 860 

aThe  salaries  of  principals,  grade  principals,  and  heads  of  special  departments  are  as  agreed 
npon  In  each  individual  case,  and  are  not  included  In  the  schedule,      uigitized  by  ^<j^^vjw  i\^ 


Principals  in  charge  of — 

Less  than  0  rooms fSCO 

First  assistants  in  buildings  of  12  or 

or  more  rooms 

Grammar  and  primary  school  teachers 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Serenth  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Teachers  of  half-day  schools  with  more  than 
74  pupils  in  attendance,  860  per  anntmi  in  ad- 
dition to  regular  rates. 


80D 

350 
400 
4£0 
600 
660 
G(^ 
050 
700 
725 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  R^CETV'INQ  THE  SEVERAL  AMOUNTS  NAMED. 


lat ?2,B00 

3at 2,000 

lat 1,800 

Sat 1,600 

2at 1,500 

2at 1,400 

10  at 1,300 


lat 11.250 

6at 1,200 

6at 1,000 

10  at 900 

lOa'w 850 

2at 825 

38  at... 800 


ISat f775 

lat 750 

101  at 700 

12  at €50 

11  at 600 

24  at 5^5 

11  at 550 


32  at 9S8S 

53  at 500 

32  at 450 

36  at 400 

38  at 350 

29  at 300 

Mat lao 


Grand  Rapids,  Mien. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS— continued. 


[Compiled  from  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889-90,  pp.  42  and  1G2.) 

1  superintendent,  male 12,260 

1  assistant  superintendent,  female 1,050 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1  principal,  male $2,000 

1  principal,  male 1,700 

1  teacher,  male 1,300 

1  teacher,  male 1,200 

1  teacher,  male 800 

1  teacher,  male 7'Xi 

1  teacher,  male 650 

1  preceptress,  female 1,200 


1  teacher,  female  .. 

1  teacher,  female  . . 
3  teachei's,  female  . 

2  teachers,  female . 

3  teachers,  female . 
2  teachers,  female . 
5  teachers,  female  . 
2  teachers,  fem  ile  . 
2  teachers,  female . 
2  teachers,  female . 
2  teachers,  female . 


860 
7S0 


5G0 
550 
MO 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Principals  receive  for  the  first  room  actually  used  as  a  session  room,  $5(K) ;  for 
each  additional  session  room,  $25.  Salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  charge  of 
rooms  shall  be  based  on  experience,  as  follows : 


Exx)erience. 


First 
tothird 
grades. 
Inclu- 
sive. 


First  year's  experience  (cadetshlp) 

Second  and  succeeding  years  of  cadetshlp 

Second  year  of  experience,  first  year  in  charge 

of  room -* 

Third  year  of  experience,  second  year  in  charge 

of  room 

Fourth  year  of  experience,  third  year  in  charge 

of  room 

Fifth  year  of  experience,  fourth  year  in  charge 

of  room 

Sixth  year  of  experience,  fifth  year  in  charge 

of  room 


0200 
300 

360 

400 

450 

475 

500 


Fourth 
grade. 


0200 
800 

350 

400 

450 

475 

520 


Fifth 
grade. 


0200 
300 

350 

400 

450 

475 

540 


Sixth 
grade. 


0200 
300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

560 


Serenth 
grade. 


Elghtli 

and 

ninth 

grades. 


850 
400 
450 
500 
580 


tsoo 

830 

850 
450 
50O 
660 


Class-room  teachers  receive  the  same  salaritjs  as  teachers  in  charge  of  rooma 
of  the  next  lower  grade,  ^ 

Saginaw  (East  S;de),  Mich. 


[Report  of  the  Public  Schools,  1887-89,  p.  131.] 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  as  follows,  unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  board : 

First  year's  serrice 0300 

Second  year's  service 825 

Third  year's  service 876 

Fourth  and  subsequent  years' service 400 

Pupil  teachers 50 

Teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  first  grade  are  entitled  to  $25  additional 
to  the  above  rates,  but  teachers  without  experience  do  not  receive  this  addi- 
tional amount  until  the  second  year's  service.  After  four  years*  continued 
service  for  every  three  years  further  service  an  additional  $25  may  be  granted 
to  teachers  holdine:  either  grade  of  certificate. 

Substitute  teachers  receive  $2  per  day,  but  if  the  salary  of  the  absent  teacher 
is  less  than  that  sum  the  substitute  receives  the  per  diem  of  the  absentee. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IFoTirteonth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1890-91,  p.  61.] 


Rank. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


Fourth 
year. 


Fifth 
year. 


Sixth 
year. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Assistant  teachers 

Teachers  in  charge  of  rooms  except  "A"  room 
containing  less  than  50  pupils 

PRINCIPALS  OP  ELBMBNTARY  SCHOOLS. 

4-room  building 

6-room  building 

8-room  building 

8-room  building*  with  grammar  grade 

1  a  room  building 

12-room  buildinga 

GBADB  TBAOHEBS,  BLEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  buildings  of  less  than  ten  rooms: 

First  grade,  entering  room 

Other  first,  second,  third  grade  rooms 

Fourth  and  fifth  grade  rooms 

Sixth  and  seventh  grade  rooms 

Eighth-grade  rooms 

In  buildings  of  ten  or  more  rooms: 

F^st  grade,  entering  room 

Other  firs*,  second,  third  grade  rooms 

Fourth  and  fifth  grade  rooms 

Sixth  and  seventh  grade  rooms 

Eighth-grade  rooms 

ASSISTANTS,  BLEUENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Primary  assistants 

Intermediate  assistants , 

Grammar  assistants , 


1700 
760 


660 
675 
700 
750 
800 
£03 


650 
400 
450 
500 
500 

550 
400 
450 
500 
550 


350 
400 
400 


1750 
£00 


675 
725 
750 
800 
850 
950 


eoo 

450 
500 
560 
660 

600 
450 
500 
650 
600 


350 
400 
450 


1800 
850 


700 
750 
800 
850 
900 
1,000 


650 
600 
560 
600 
600 

660 
500 
550 
€09 
650 


850 
400 
600 


1850 
900 


725 
775 
850 
900 
1,000 
1,100 


700 
550 
000 
650 
650 

700 
650 
600 
650 
700 


850 
400 
660 


1900 

950 


750 
800 
900 
960 
1,100 
1.200 


600 
660 
700 
TOO 

760 
600 
650 
700 
750 


350 
400 
660 


1000 

999 


760 

800 

900 

1,900 

1,200 

1,800 


700 
660 
700 
700 
750 

750 
660 
700 
700 
800 


850 
400 
6C0 


a  In  buildings  of  more  than  12  rooms  the  salaries  of  principals  are  as  directed  by  the  board. 

Substitutes  receive  75  per  cent  of  the  schedule  salary  of  the  positions  filled. 
When  taken  from  the  teachers'  training  school  they. receive  $1.50  per  day. 
The  salaries  of  all  other  teachers  and  of  the  superintendent  and  supervisors  of 
special  work  are  fixed  by  special  action  of  the  lx)ard. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

[Compiled  from  the  Manual  of  the  Public  Schools,  1691-92,  p.  01.] 


Rank. 


First 
year. 


Second   Third  Fourth 
year.     year.     year. 


Fifth     Sixth 
year.     year. 


HI6H  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Teachers  of  mathematics,  English,  and  drawing. 

Teachers  of  science  and  languages 

Teachers  of  manual  training 

TEACHERS*  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Assistant 

Director  of  practice 

Instructor  in  primary  methods 

Model  teachers 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of— 

4-room  buildings 

6-room  buildings 

8-room  buildings 

10-room  buildings 

12-room  buildings 

14-room  buildings 

16-room  buildings 

18-room  buildings  and  oyer 


13,000 

850 

1,000 

1,000 


1,600 
1,200 
1,250 
1,000 
850 


850 

900 

1,060 

1,100 

i,aoo 

1,450 
1,550 
1,800 


•1.000 
1,200 
1,250 


960 
1,100 
1,150 
1,350 
1,500 
1,600 
1,850 


$1,000 
1,400 
1,350 


SI,  100 
1,600 
1,600 


$1,100 
1,800 


11,200 
2,  COO 


1,000 
1,160 
1,200 
1,400 
1,550 
1,660 


1,200 
1,2B0 
1,450 
1,600 
1,700 


fgltiz^ 


1.300 
1,500 
1,650 
1.760 


hm<^%mjg' 
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St.  Paul.,  Minn.— Continued. 


Rank. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOLS— continued. 

Teachers,  eighth  and  seventh  grades,  and  first 
primary  grade  In  buildings  of  10  or  more  rooms . 

Teachers,  sixth  to  first  grades,  inclusive 

Teachers,  first  primary  grades  in  biUldings  of 
from  2  to  9  rooms 


supsnyisoRS  (or  special  teachers). 

Penmanship,  drawing,  music,  and  manual  train- 
ing, each 


Primary  work . 
Domestic  economy  . 


GERMAN  TEACHERS. 


Supervisor 

Assistant  teachers. 
Special  teachers ... 


NIGHT  SOHOOLB. 


Principals,  per  night . 
Teachers,  per  night. .. 


First 
year. 


1660 
400 

480 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000 
500 
800 


Second 
year. 


9600 

450 


600 


1,200 
1,900 
1,100 


i,a» 

660 
900 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BLEMINTABT  SCHOOLS. 


Third 
year. 


9660 
600 


560 


1,400 
1,850 
1,800 


1,400 

COO 

1,000 


Fourth  Fifth    Sixth 
year.     year.     year. 


9700 
550 


600 


1.600 
1,5UU 


1,600 
6C0 


9750 
600 


660 


1,8C0 


i,8no 

TOO 


709 


LOOO 


2,000 


Principals  of  schools  with— 

1  a.^lstant — 9675 

2  assistants 810 

3  assistants 900 

4  assistants , 990 

5  assistants 1,080 

6  assistants 1,170 

7  assistants 1,260 

8  assistants 1,350 

9  assistants 1,485 


Principals  of  schools  with— Continued. 

,    10  or  11  assistants 91,530 

12or  ISassistants i,S75 

14  or  more  assistants reao 

Teachers: 

First  year 405 

Second  year , 450 

Third  year 4115 

Fourth  year 5^5 

SulMtitutes,  per  day 1  2 


Salaries  of  other  teaohers  are  not  stated. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo^ 

[Twenty- seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  1890-91,  p.  06.] 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  principal 92,000 

8  teachers 1,500 

5  teachers 1,000 

ELBMENTART  SCHOOLS. 

1  teacher 91,100 

11  teachers 1,000 

6  teachers 800 

1  teacher 650 

16  teachers 600 

22  teachers 550 

54  teachers 503 


9  teachers. 
6  teachers. 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


9406 

300 


1  teacher 91,500 

1  teacher 1,000 

1  teacher too 


10  teachers. 


SUBSTrrUTES. 


9150 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
For  historical  statement,  see  p.  000. 

Helena,  Mont. 


Superintendent 93,009 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prtncipal 12,000 

Assistants 900 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers  of — 

El?hth  (hicrhest)  grade 9810 

Seventh  grade 705 


S-^cnnd  grade 

First  (lowest)  grade. 
All  other  grade:! 


9765 
810 
780 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


German,    music,    and  writing,   each 
from 99J0  to  1,200 
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Omaha,  Nebr. 
Superintendent ^ 4,000 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal J 12,000 

Assistant  principal l,80J 

Teachers 900tol,5(K) 

BUBMBKTABT  SCHOOLS. 


Principals. 

Salary. 

After  5 

years* 

service. 

Principals. 

Salary. 

After  6 

years' 

service. 

2-rooni  butldlnKa __^ 

•800 
880 
900 

1,000 
1,060 
1,100 

1060 
900 
060 
1,000 
1,100 
l.WO 
1,150 

9-room  building 

tl,150 
1,200 
1,250 
1,».0 
1.350 
1,4C0 

fl,2'i) 

3-room  bolldini^s 

lOroom  buildings 

1,850 

4-room  hnlldlngs 

li-room  buildings 

1,9C0 

5- room  buildings .*. 

12-room  buildings 

1,4G0 

6-room  buildings 

13-room  buildings 

1,4U0 

7-room  buildings 

14-room  buildings  (or  more) 

$-roon\  buildings 

Teachers  of  highest ^prammar  ^rade,  $300.  Other  teachers,  first  year,  $400; 
annual  increase  $50;  maximum.  $700. 

Graduates  of  a  high  school  wno  have  attended  aregxilar  normal  school  for  one 
year  are  credited  with  two  years'  experience. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

[Twenty-third  Annual  Be];)ort  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889,  p.  53.] 


First  'secondl  Third 


year. 


Superintendent 

High  school: 

First  assistant 

Assistants 

Grammar  schools,  assistants 

Middle  and  primary  schools: 

Principals 

Assistants 

Suburban  schools,  principals,  per  week 


EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

Mechanical  department: 

Principal,  perevenlnsf $7.50 

Assistant,  per  erening w '    "    2ioO 

Free-hand  departmc  nt: 

Prmcipal,  per  ereninff .  6  50 

Asisistant,  ];>ereYening '.V..'.'.'.'.    2! 50 

EVIJNINO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

m 

2  principals,  per  week , .    flO.OO 

1  principal,  i)er  week : '...'...'..     7.B0 

Absistants.  per  week 5.00 

Truant  ofBcer,  "per  week • 12.00 

Camden,  N.  J. 


[Rei)ort  of  the  Board  of  Education,  18IH),  p.  41] 

District  principals,  male 11,675 

Lady  grammar  school  principals 1,000 

Principals,  secondary  schools 750 

Principals,  boys' primary  schools 576 

PrindpalB,  girls' primary  schools t     550 
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ASSISTANTS  IN  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


Grade. 

Mini- 
mum. 

1350 
870 
400 
450 
475 
525 
625 

Annual 
increase. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

First 

120.00 
20.00 
20.00 
12,50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

1430 

Second 

450 

Third        

480 

Fourth 

600 

Fifth       : '. 

6fi6 

Sixth 

550 

Seventh 

660 

ASSISTANTS  IN  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 


First 

1820 
850 
870 
425 
450 
500 
600 

130.00 
20.00 
20.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.60 
12.50 

$400 

Second         . - -. ---- 

430 

Third 

450 

Fourth  .         

^75 

Fifth 

600 

Sixth 

526 

Seventh , 

636 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

[Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889-03,  page  189.] 


Kanlc. 

Is 

f 

|8 

'hi 

1^1 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

t2,640 
T«60 

Vice  principal ' 

Male  assistants ( 

1.800 

Female  assistants 

900 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

1.060 
800 

First  assistant 

::::::::-  "i- 

Assistants 

^00 

e4oo 

1676 

660 

GRAMMAR  AND   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Male  principal 

1,960 

1,020 

800 

Female  principal 

1 

First  assistants,  grammar 

j 

First  assistants,  primary *. 

1 

700 

Assistants ..'. .'. 

3(50 

408 

528 

624 

ANNEX    SCHOOLS. 

Head  assistants 

700 

Head  assistants  in  schools  having  300  or  more  pupils 

1 

700 

! 
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[Ccnnidled  from  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Edncation,  1890,  p.  IM,  and  Thlrtj 

fifth  Report,  p.  00.] 


Rank. 


AND  TBAINIKO 

SCHOOL. 


Principal,  male 

Normal  department,  rice  prin- 
cipal, female 

Training  dei>artment: 

\1ce  principal,  female 

Assistant,  female 


HIGH  SCHOOI*. 


Principal,  male 

First  assistant,  male 

Second  assistant,  male 

Vice  principal,  female 

Teacher  of  rhetoric  and  compo- 
sition (male  department),  fe- 
male  

First  assistant,  female 

Second  assistant,  female 

Third  assistant,  female 

Teacher  in  charge  of  full  dlYl- 
slon  of  senior  class 

Teacher  in  charge  of  Qerman. . 


GBAlfHAB  SCHOOLfi. 


Principal,  male 

Vice  principal,  male , 

Vice  principal,  female 

Head  assistant,  female 

First  assistant,  female 

Assistant,  female 


First 
year. 


roo 

600 


1,400 
1,200 


900 
800 
700 


1,100 
900 


400 


Maxi- 
mum. 


92.000 

1,800 

800 
650 


2,600 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 


1.800 

1,200 

900 

800 

1,600 
1,600 


2,600 
1,200 
1,000 
0800 
0700 
660 


Rank. 


First 
year. 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


Princlpalmale 

Vice  principal,  female '     1800 

Assistant,  female 400 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Principal,  male 

Principal,  female  (six  classes  i 

and  upwards) ' 

Principal,  female  (less  than  six  j 

classes) I 

Vice  principal,  f emalo |      700 

Head  assistant,  female ' 

Assistant,  female... 400 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Principal,  female . 
Assistant,  female  . 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


Principal,  male  . . . 
Assistant,  female . 


SPECIAL  TEACHER. 

Drawing,  female 


400 


400 


maxi- 
mum. 


11,900 
000 

630 


1,600 
1,000 


800 

700 


7tX> 
600 


1,600 
600 


1,100 


a  Those  who  teach  classes  of  the  highest  grade  receive  (900. 


■YENIN6  SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  male,  per  month 860 

Assistant,  male  or  female,  per  month  40  and  45 


StTBSTlTUTES. 

Grammar  and  primary  schools,perday-.  fl.80 
High  schools,  i)erday 2.60 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1800-91,  page  110.] 


Superintendent,  male 12,000 

HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  male 81,800 

Assistants,  high  school,  female 760 

Assistants,  normal  school,  female 800 

GRAMBIAR  SCHOOLS. 

2  principals,  male 81,600 

6  principals,  male 1,200 

1  assistant  principal,  female 800 

Head  assistants,  female 650 

Assistants,  female — 

Flrstsix  months 600 

Maximum 550 

PRIMARY  fiCHOOLS. 

1  principal,  male 8850 

4prlnclpals,  male 1,200 


PRiMART  SCHOOLS— continued. 

1  principal,  female 

Head  assistants,  first  grade,  female 

Assistants,  below  first  grade.  female- 
First  year  

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fotirthyear 

Fifth  year 

Maximum - 

Assistants,  kindergarten,  female- 
First  year  

•      Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Maximum  ..... .. 


8700 
650 

376 
876 
400 
426 
450 
600 

875 
875 
400 
425 
450 
660 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Instructor  in  training  shop,  male 81,000 

Instructor  In  drawing,  female 1,000 
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TRE2<rTON,  N.  J, 
(Asnual  Report  of  tbo  Board  of  Education,  1800-91,  p.  125.] 


Rank. 

First 
year. 

Second)  Third 
year.     year. 

Fourth'  Marl- 
year.  |  mum. 

HIGH  BCHOO^. 

Principal,  male -.. ,— - 

f  1,800 

Vlco-prliiclpi»-i, f^^maift .        ..,^w,^r  -  - 

700 

He  I  i  assistant,  female. 

L. 

630 

First  assistant,  female ' 

ooo 

Second  assistant, female  „-^.^..  x  .-.-..-.^^.^..a^       ..    i 

960 

GBAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Prtnrlnal.  male 

1,500 
730 
600 

mo 

Principal,  female .^ 

Vice-principal,  female ..^ 

Heftd  assistant,  female  ..^...^ 



As<sistant, female  .    .................................    ,m.^ 

060 
'""866' 

$400 

*""16o' 

•ttO 

ioo' 

•00 

"""ioo" 

«6" 

600 

PRIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

Principal,  female 

Assistant,  female ^..............•..... 

Auxiliaries —., 

COLORXD  SCHOOL. 

PrinciiMil, male .................... .... 

660 

«0 
860 

Assistant, fetnaie  ... 

860 

ioo 

400 

HTXNXNO  SCHOOLS. 

Teacher  high  school,  pec  week ^".10, 10,16 

Principal,  grammar  school,  female,  per  week 9.00 

Assistant,  grammar  school,  female,  per  week 7.80 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

[Compiled  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  1889-00, 


Superintendent 83,000 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal 13,000 

Vice-principal  and  professor  of  Latin 

and  Greek 2,500 

Profossprof  mathematics 8,160 

Professor  of  natural  sciences 2, 000 

Professor  of  English  literature 1,800 

Classical  assistant  and  teacher  of  elo- 
cution (who  is  also  librarian) 1,350 

Teacher  of  rhetoric  and  elocution .,  800 

Assistant  teacher  of  natural  sciences. . .  700 
Teacher  of  history  and  English  bran- 
ches   700 

First  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics.  800 

Secondassistant  teacher  of  mathematics  70Q 

Thii'd  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics.  600 

First  assistant  teacher  of  Latin 750 

Second  assistant  teacher  of  Latin  ......  .  700 

Third  assistant  teacher  of  Latin 000 

First  assistant  teacher  of  English  lit- 
erature    70O 

Second  assistant  teacher  of  English  lit- 
erature   600 

Third  assistant  teacher  of  English  lit- 
erature    600 

Fourth  assistant  teacher  of  English  lit 

erature ^ 403 

Professor  of  German „«.  760 


HIGH  SCHOOL—Contlnuod. 

Toaeaier  of  French  and  Germmn tSllO 

Teacher  of  manual  training  (boys) 800 

Teacher  of  manual  training  (girls) 600 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

10  principals,  male 61,800 

2  priaciimls,  male l.OOO 

1  principal,  female 1,800 

4  principals,  female 800 

4  principals,  female TOO 

Principals'  assistants  and  teachers  of 
ninth-year  class,  and  one  first  assist- 
ant   600 

Teachers  of  seventh  and  elglith  yetat 
classes  (after  four  years*  service),  imd 

two  principals' assistants 550 

Assistant  teachers: 

First  year , 8M 

Second  year  _ ...  400 

Third  year 410 

Fourthyear „ ^  600 

SPECIAL  TSACHXBS. 

Drawing  master 61,600 

IMrector  of  music 1,800 

Teacher  of  music  (high  and  training 
schools) ..«.,w.— .... .—       010 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

f  the  Suparl 
2«  to  24fl.J 


[Compiled  from  the  33th  Annual  Report  of ^ha  Suparlntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1890,  pp. 


Rank. 


First 
year. 


Annual 
increase. 


Maxl- 
mum. 


Principal  of— 

Gins'  high  school 

Boys'  high  school 

Training  school 

Grammar  schools 

Intermediate  schools . 

Primary  schools 

Heads  of  departments 


QRAUUXR  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers 
Boys* 
Boys* 
Girls' 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Boys' 
Girls' 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Girls' 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Girls* 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Girls' 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Girls' 

Teachers 

-  Boys' 

Boys' 

Girls' 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Boys' 
Girls' 


of  first  (highest)  grade— 

classes^male 

classes,  female 

classes,  female 

or  second  grrade— 

classes,  male 

classes,  female 

classes,  male 

of  third  grade- 
classes,  male  or  female  . . . 
classes,  male  or  female... 
of  fourth  grade- 
classes,  male  or  female... 
classes,  male  or  female  . . . 
of  fifth  grade- 
classes,  male  or  female  . . 
classes,  male  or  female . . 
of  sixth  grade- 
classes,  male  or  female  . . 
classesv  male  or  female  . . 
of  seTenth  grade- 
classes,  male  ^. 

classes,  female 

classes,  female 

of  eighth  grade- 
classes,  male  

classes,  female 

classes,  female 


Teachers 
Boys' 
Girls' 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Girls' 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Girls' 

Teachers 
Boys' 
Girls' 


PBIMART  SCHOOLS. 

of  first  (highest)  grade- 
classes,  female 

classes,  female 

of  second  grade- 
classes,  female 

classes,  female : 

of  third  to  sixth  grades,  inclusive- 
classes,  female , 

classes,  female 

of  seventh  grade- 
classes,  female  

classes,  female 


15,000 
8,000 
4,000 
2,S00 
1.800 
1,900 
1,000 


1,200 
060 
KO 

1,060 
SOO 
860 

OTO 
850 

800 
760 

T25 
675 

650 
600 

050 
609 
560 

050 
560 

soo 


SS5 
300 


8S5 

aoo 


325 
800 


450 
475 


$100 

200 

160 

60 


•3,000 
2,  SOO 
1,500 
1,SG0 


1,20) 
1,200 


1,060 
1.000 


650 
€00 


660 
000 


579 
650 


575 

5eo 


525 
COO 


550 
575 


The  entire  elementary  course  covers  seven  and  a  half  years,  the  time  b?ing  di- 
vided into  eight  grammar  and  seven  primary  grades  of  a  half  year  each.  All 
primary  schools  are  call  d  "branch  schools,"  ahd  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
principals  of  the  grammar  schools  to  which  they  are  attached.  Their  principals 
are  styled  "  branch  principals."    Salaries  of  other  teachers  are  not  stated. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  1889-90.  pp.  I70-1C5.] 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male 82,250 

5teachers,  male ;..    l,eoo 

2teacheTS.  male t 1,200 

2  subprinclpals,  female 1,800 

1  assistant,  female 1,100 


HIGH  SCHOOL — coutluued. 

3  assistants,  female f850 

2  assistants,  female 800 

3  assistants  female 700 

3  assistants,  female C50 

1  assistant,  female 460 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Continued. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

28  principals,  male 11,600 

3  principals,  male 1,550 

5  principals,  male 1,500 

2  principals,  male 1,400 

2prlnclpals,  male i,200 

1  principal,  male 1,000 

2  princlijals,  male 850 

1  principal,  male 800 

2principal8,  female 1,200 

1  prlncii)al,  female 1,100 

2  principals  .female 900 

1  principal,  female 850 

1  principal,  female 800 

Assistant  principals,  female 850 

Assistant  principals,  female 700 

Department  principals,  female 850 

Department  principals,  female lU) 

Department  principals,  female 700 

Department  prlncipalB,  female 600 

Assistants,  female a  600 

Assistants,  female 670 

Asaistantfl,  female 600 

Assistants,  female 450 

Assistants,  female 400 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACriCB. 

1  principal,  female 700 

6  assistants,  female 700 


SCHOOL  o¥  PRAcncB'-contlnued. 


1  assistant,  female.. 
1  assistant,  female  . 


•650 
460 


SCHOOLS  IN  CHARITABLE  INSTITCTION8.6 


3  principals 

1  principal,  female  . . 

1  principal,  female  . . 

2  assistants,  female  . 
i  assistant, female... 
1  assistant,  female  . . 


TGO 

600 
450 
600 
570 
500 


KINDKOGAIiTEX. 

1  principal  (female) $150 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Mnslc,  1  male  principal $1,600 

Music,  1  male  assistant 1,500 

Penmanship,  1  male  principal 1.600 

Penmanship,  1  male  assistant 1 ,  500 

Drawing,  1  female  teacher 700 

Dravrlng,  1  female  teacher 650 

German,  13  female  teachers 600 

German,  4  female  teachers 670 

German,  5  femalO'teachers 600 

German,  4  female  teachers '450 

German,  3  female  teachers 400 


a  This  seems  to  be  the  salary  of  experienced  assistants,  since  nearly  all  on  the  list  received  It 
d  All  but  two  Of  these  teachers  are  members  of  religious  orders. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

[Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education^  1800,  p.  21.] 


MALE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

60  principals,  male 13,000 

13  principals,  male 2,760 

7  principals,  male 2,500 

2principals.  male 2,250 

18  vice-principals,  male,  average 2,004 

167  assistants,  male,  average 1,621 

643  assistants,  female,  average 793 

FEMALE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

33prlnMpals,  female 1,900 

7  principals,  female l,70tf 

6  principals,  female :,60a 

2prlncipals,  female 1,500 

22  vlce-prlndpals,  female,  average i ,  173 

656  assistants,  female,  average 742 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

75  principals,  female $1,750 

11  principals,  female 1,700 

4  principals,  female ^ 1,600 

10  principals,  female 1,600 

6  principals,  female 1,400 

5  principals,  female 1,800 

4  principals,  female 1,100 

Oprlncipals,  female 1,OCO 

42  vice-principals,  female,  average  ..    1,014 
1,671  assistanu,  female,  average 623 


SCHEDULE  OP  SALARIES. 
[Complied  from  the  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1892,  pp.  lM-163,  268,  284.] 

MALE  AND  MIXED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Principals  in  schools  having  an  average 
atU'udance  of— 

150  or  less 18,250 

151  to300 2,500 

301  to500 2,750 

501  andupwards 3,000 

Vice- principals  In  schools  having  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  a  grammar  grade 
of— 

250orles8 1.800 

251  ani  upwards 2,016 


Male  assistant  teachers: 

First-class  assistants $8,016 

Second-class  assistants 1,728 

Third-class  assistants 1,666 

Fourth-class  assistants 1,476 

Fifth-class  assistants 1,332 

Sixth-class  assistants 2,260 

Seventh-class  assistants 1,080 


Where  five  male  assistants  are  employed,  there  is  allowed  one  salary  each  of 
the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  class. 

Where  four  are  employed,  one  each  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
class. 
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Where  three  are  employed,  one  each  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  olass. 
Where  two  are  employed,  one  each  of  the  second  and  fifth  class. 
Where  one  is  employed,  one  of  the  second  class. 


Female  assistants  tn  male  grammar 
schools: 

First  class  assistants $1,116 

Second-class  assistants l.OiO 

TMrd-class  assistants 933 

Fourth-class  assistants 855 

FUth-class  assistants 786 

Sixth-class  asslst-ants 726 

Seventh-class  assistants 675 

Eighth-class  assistants 633 


Female  assistants  In  mixed  grammar 
schools* 

First-class  assistants $1,086 

Second-class  assistants 090 

Third-class  assistants 903 

Fourth-class  assistants 825 

Fifth-class  assistants 756 

Sixth-class  assistants 696 

Seventh-class  assistants 646 

Eighth-class  assistants 60S 


[See  explanation  of  method  of  assigning  salaries  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  for  female  gram- 
mar schools.] 

FEMALE  GBAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Principals  inschools  having  an  average 
attendance  of— 

100  or  less 11,200 

101  to  150 :..,    1,300 

151  to300 1,500 

801  to500 1,600 

601  and  Upwards 1,700 

Vlce-prlnclpals  in  schools  having  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  a  grammar  grade 
of— 

260  or  less 1,000 

251  andupwards 1,200 


Female  assistants: 

PHrst-class  assistants $1,056 

Second-class  assistants 960 

Third-class  assistants 873 

Fourth-class  assistants 795 

Fifth-class  assistants 726 

Sixth-class  assistants 666 

Seventh-class  assistants 615 

Eighth-class  assistants 578 


Where  eight  female  assistants  are  employed  in  any  grammar  school  there  is 
allowed  one  of  each  class  of  male,  mixed,  or  female  grammar  salaries,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Where  more  than  eigkt  are  employed,  there  is  added  one  salary  of  each  class 
of  similar-salaries,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and  repeating,  if  necessary,  until 
the  required  number  is  reached.  But  there  is  not  allowed  to  any  cframmar 
school  more  than  one  salary  of  the  first  or  second  class,  two  of  the  third  class, 
three  of  the  fourth  class,  four  of  the  fifth  class,  five  of  the  sixth  class,  or  six  of 
the  seventh  class. 

Where  less  than  eight  are  employed,  there  Is  deducted  one  salary  of  each 
highest  and  lowest  class  alternately,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  until  the  re- 
quired number  is  reached. 

*  Female  first  assistants  who  teach  the  first  grammar  grades  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  other  grades  in  mixed  grammar  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are  in- 
stuoted  in  the  same  class,  and  where  no  male  assistant  is  employed,  and  where 
the  average  attendance  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty,  are  not  counted  under 
the  foregoing  provisions,  and  they  are  paid  a  special  salary  of  $1,440. 


PRIMABY  SCHOOLS. 


Principals  in  schools  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  of— 

aOOorless $1,000 

201  to40a 1.100 

401  to500 1,300 

601to600 1,400 

601to850 1,500 

851  to  1,000 .  1,600 

1,001  andupwards 1,700 

Vice  principals  In  schools  having  an 
average  attendance  of— 

L(essthan325 860 

326  to  500 900 

501  to  1,000 1,000 

1,001  and  upwards 1,200 


Female  assistant*: 

•  First-class  assistants $900 

Second-class  assistants 834 

Third-class  assistants 774 

Fourth-class  assistants 720 

Fifth-class  assistants 672 

Sixth-class  assistants 630 

Seventh-class  assistants 594 

Eighth-class  assistants 564 

Ninth-class  assistants 540 

Tenth-class  assistants 622 

Eleventh-class  assistants 510 

Twelfth-class  assistants 604 


Where  twelve  assistants  are  employed,  there  is  allowed  one  of  each  class  of 
primary  salaries. 

Where  more  than  twelve  are  employed,  there  are  allowed  additional  primarv 
salaries  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  grammar  schools.  But  there  are  not  al- 
lowed to  any  primary  depcurtment  or  school  more  than  one  salary  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  two  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  class,  three  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  class,  four  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  class,  or  five  of  the  eleventh  class. 

When  less  than  twelve  and  more  than  five  are  employ€|^.|^^' 
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one  salary  of  each  of  the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  evenly  numbered  elasses  al- 
ternately, beginning  with  the  lowest  until  ihe  required  number  is  reached. 

Where^  less  than  six  are  employed,  there  is  allowed  one  salary  of  each  alternate 
class,  beginning  in  each  school  with  the  class  next  below  the  highest  class  aX- 
lowed  in  a  sch(K)l  of  the  next  larger  size  and  proceeding  until  the  required  num- 
ber is  reached. 

TBACBSaS  €fW  LONG  KXPEBIStfai. 

Principals  who  have  been  so  employed  for  fourteen  years,  and  wbo«e  rtCDrd 
for  five  years  preceding  the  application  has  been  meritorious  and  imiformly  ex- 
cellent, 'may  be  paid  not  less  than  the  following  annual  salaries : 

Principals  of  male  and  mixed  departments $3,030 

Principals  of  female  departments 1,900 

Principals  of  primary  departments  and  schools 1,750 

Assistant  teachers  whose  services  have  been  meritoriouts  and  extending  over 
a  period  of  iourteen  years  receive  not  less  than  $750  per  annum. 

XNVXPSBISKCXD  TSACHKtS  AWD  SUBSTITUTES. 

Assistant  teachers  of  less  than  one  year's  experience  are  known  as  junior^ 
teachers,  and  are  paid  for  the  first  yearns  service:  Males,  $720  per  annum ;  fe- 
males, $408  per  annum ;  and  on  the  expiratiob  of  the  year's  service  they  cease  to 
be  considered  as  junior  teachers,  and  are  entitled,  as  assistant  teachers,  to  the 
salaries  prescribed  in  the  paecedlng  sections. 

Substitute  teachers  are  paid  $1.20  per  day. 

SPECIAL  TBAOHXRS. 

No  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  a  grammar  or  primar?  school, 
or  to  a  teacher  of  French  or  German  in  a  grammar  school  may  exceed  $1J}0  per 
hour  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  instruction.  No  salary  paid  to  a  teacher 
of  drawing  in  a  grammar  school  may  exceed  $2  per  hour. 

BVKNINO  SGHOOLB. 


Per  niffht. 

PTlnclpals,  high  schools 18.50 

Assistants,  high  schools 6.00 

Male  principals,  elemenuury  schools 4. 50 


,.  .         .  Pot  night. 

Male  assistants,  elementary,  schools tH.tO 

Female  principals,  elementary  schools 
Female  asalstants,  elementary  schools 


3.50 
S.50 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[Compiled  from  the  Forty-third  Annual  "RepoTt  of  the  Board  of  Education,  188D-90,  p.  15Q-187.] 


FRISE  ACADEMT. 

1  principal,  male 12,200 

1  teacher,  male 1,800 

1  teacher,  male 1,C50 

1  teacher,  male 1,400 

1  teacher,  male 1,250 

8  teachers,  female ^   800 

750 

700 

650 

600 

400 


2  teachers,  female . . 
2  teachers,  female . . 

1  teacher,  female . .. 

2  teachers,  female . . 
1  assistant,  female  . 


ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

Tprincipals,  male 1,600 

2prlncipal8,  male 1,400 

2  principals,  male 1,800 

1  principal,  male 1,000 

1  principal,  female 1,260 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

1  principal,  female , 11,200 

Iprlnclpal,  feoale i.OoO 

2principalK,  female *...  800 

7princlpals.  female 7'>0 

1  principal,  female TOO 

2prlncipals,  female 650 

2  principals,  female €00 

Sprincipals.  female 550 

2Jr  assistants,  femnle ' 4'i0 

78  asi^ihtants.  female 400 

59  assistants,  female 350 

20  assistants,  female 300 

10  assistants,  female 250 


K INDBRG  ABTENS. 


1  principal,  female ... 
6j)rinc4pals,  foma'e  .. 
10  principals,  female  . 


500 

450 


The  salaries  of  other  teachers  are  not  stated. 
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Sybaouse,  N.  Y. 
[Compiled  from  the  Forty-secon  d  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1889-00,  p.  130.] 

HIGH  SCHOOI*.  ELBMBNTARY  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


1  principal,  male 12,500 

1  teacher,  male 2,000 

1  teacher,  male — ..  1,400 

1  teacher,  male 1,200 

1  teacher,  male -. ^ 1, 150 

1  teacher,  male 1, 100 

2  teachers,  female 800 

2  teachers,  female 700 

1  teacher,  female.... 650 

4  teachers,  female 000 

1  teacher,  female BW 

1  teacher,  female 500 

1  teacher,  female 850 

SLSHENTART  8GHOOLI. 

8  principals,  male 1,000 

0  principals,  female 850 

4  principals,  female 800 


ITnrincipals,  female . , 
130  assistants,  female  . 
28  assistants,  female . . 
24  assistants,  female . . 
18  assistants,  female . 
12  assistants,  female . 


BCHOOLS  INORPHAir  ASYLUMS. 


2  princii>at8,  female . 
8  assistants,  female . 
1  assistant,  female .. 


BPBCLAL  TBA0BKB8. 


Penmanship,  male 

Music  male 

Drawing,  female 

Training  class,  female . 


1600 

500 
450 
400 
850 
800 


500 
GOO 

300 


1,500 

1.800 

800 

1,000 


THOY,   N.  Y. 
[Compiled  from  the  Manual  of  the  Board  of  School  Oommlssionerd,  1830-91,  p.  05.] 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Principal 82,200 

First  assistant,  male 1,700 

Second  assistant,  male .^   1,300 

Third  assistant,  male .7  1,000 


First  assistant,  female 8775 

Second  assistant,  female 750 

Third  assistant,  female 750 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Rank. 


Salary 
first 
year. 


Annual 
increase. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


6  principals — 

1  principal  (^mixed  school) 

First  assistants 

1  first  assistant  (mixed  school) 
Assistants 


81,000 
050 
GOO 

450 
8M) 


860 
50 
SO 
50 


8750 
700 
660 
000 


XDTERMKDLATS  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

1  principal _ ... 

81,200 
1,000 
850 
560 
425 
850 

1  principal 

1  principal ........ ^-       

All  other  principals 

.__ - „  .  _    "  :" 

850 
50 
50 

8750 

First  assistants 

ess 

Assistants - 

000 

Special  teacher  of  music,  $1,500;  of  drawing,  $800. 

YONKERS,  N.  Y. 
[Comj^ed  from  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1868-^,  p.  58.] 

HIGH  SCHOOL.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


1  principal,  male * 88,800 

1  teacher,  male 1,860 

1  teacher,  male _ 1,000 

1  teacher,  male 600 

1  teacher,' female 1,800 

BLBMSXTARY  SCHOOLS. 

tprlncipals,  female 81,450 

1  principal,  female 000 

2  principals,  female 700 

1  principal,  male 700 

1  principal,  female 600 

8  assistants,  female 1,000 

1  assistant,  female W3 

1  assistant,  female 800 

Sassistants,  female 775 


2  assistants,  female 8750 


8  assis  ants,  female  . 
2  assistants,  female . 

4  assistants,  female  . 
0  assistants,  female . 
8  assistants,  female . 
8  assistants,  female . 

5  assistants,  female . 
t  assistants,  f,  mate  , 
8  assis  ants,  female  . 
2  assistants,  female  . 


725 
700 
075 
650 
623 
600 
550 
5S5 
500 
400 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Music,  female 8800 

Drawing,  female ,^- ,  800 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
For  historical  statement  see  pages  683-693. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

[Axmual  Rfii)ort  of  the  Board  of  Education,  188D-90,  p.  403.] 


Superintendent 13,000 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal 11,600 

Training  teachers 1,000 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal t2,400 

Special  teachers 1,700 

Other  teachers: 

Minimum 1,000 

Annual  increase 100 

Maximum .—.    1,600 

ELEMENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  10  or  more  rooms  (not  re- 
quired to  teach)  11,000 

Principals  of  8  to  10  rooms  (required  to 
teach) 1,000 


ELEMEKTABY  SCHOOLS— COntlnUCd. 

Principals  of   less  than  8  rooms  (re- 
quired to  teach) |800 

Teachers  of  highest  grammar  grade TOO 

Other  teachers: 

Minimum 4fiO 

Annual  increase fiO 

Maximimi 000 

EYENING  SCHOOLS, 

Principals  of  5  rooms  or  more  (not  re- 
quired to  teach),  per  evenln,^ 

Principals  of  less  than  5  looms  (re- 
quired to  teach),  per  evening 2.85 

Teachers,  per  evening L80 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Music tS,000 

Drawing ^ 2,000 


Dayton,  Ohio.^ 


[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  188S-69,  pp.  148-15L] 


Superintendent 82,500 

NORBIAL  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  female 11,603 

1  critic  teacher,  female 1,000 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

I  principal,  male $2,000 

1  teacher,  male 1,600 

4  teachers,  male 1,200 

5  teachers,  female 1,200 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

1  principal,  male 11,800 

Sprlncipals,  male 1,500 

1  principal,  female ,    1,600 

4 principals,  female 1,500 


DISTRICT  scHooi^s— continued. 

I  principal,  female *  11,200 

II  first  assistants,  female -. 800 

1  first  assistant,  female TOO 

1  assistant,  female 000 

2  assistants,  female 800 

2  assistants,  male 980 

5  assistants,  female 650 

27  assistants,  female .-  600 

67  assistants,  female 560 

17  assistants,  female 500 

80  assistants,  female 450 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Music,  male 11,200 

Drawing,  male 1,200 

Writing,  male 1,200 


Springfield,  Omo. 

[Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Public  Schools,  1888-90,  p.  87.] 


Superintendent 12,000 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  male 11,300 

Oteachers,  male 1,000 

2toacher8,  female 800 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

2  principals,  male 11,100 

2principals,  male 1,050 

Sprincipals,  male 1,000 

2princlpal8,  male 860 

1  principal,  male 660 

1  principal,  male 600 

1  principal,  male 60O 

1  principal,  female 350 

1  principal,  female 30O 

Iteacher,  male 900 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

1  teiicher,  male 1600 

2  teachers,  female 800 

10  teachers,  female 000 

11  teachers,  female 560 

29teachers,  female 500 

ISteachers,  female ^,  450 

Oteachers,  female 400 

11  teachers,  female 360 

lOteachers,  female 300 

2teachers,  female 250 

Iteacher.  female 200 

2teacher8,  female 150 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Music,  male 11,200 

Drawing,  female 1,200 

Writing,  female 1,W0 
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Position. 


First 
year, 
mini- 
miun. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


Fourth 
year. 


Maxl- 
mum. 


City  8ui>erintendent 

Drawing  teacher , 

Singing  teacher 

Principal  of  high  school 

Assistant,  high  school 

Principal  of  grammar  school , 

Principars  assistant  in  grammar  school.. 

Seventh  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Fourth  grade , 

Third  grade , l 

Second  grade , 

,  First  grade  (lowest) 

Principal  Iiownsdale  primary , 

Teacher  in  Ainsworth  school 


92,000 


000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,500 

900 

760 

700 

650 

000 

000 

000 

700 

900 


11,100 

91,900 

1,000 

1,700 

1,000 

1,100 

800 

860 

760 

800 

700 

750 

660 

700 

650 

703 

660 

700 

750 

800 

tl,80O 
1,200 
900 
8S0 
800 
750 
750 
750 
850 


CS,500 
1,200 


2,500 

1,200 

1,800 

1,200 

900 

850 

800 

760 

750 

750 

850 

1,000 

850 


Substitutes  receive  82.25  per  day  for  teaching  primary  grades,  82.75  for  grammar  grades,  and 
14  for  the  high-school  grades. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

[Compiled  from  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Controllers,  1889r90,  p.  147.] 


Superintendent K,200 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal -, 11,700 

Head  teachers 1,000 

Assistant  teachers a 650 

XLKMBMTABT  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of— 

15  or  more  rooms II, GOO 

10  to  15  rooms 1,400 

StolOrooms 1,300 

Less  than  5  rooms 1,000 

Teachers  of  grammar  grades : 

First  year 560 

Second  and  third  years 680 

After  third  year 600 

Suhstitutea  receive  the  salary  of  the  absentees  whose  places  they  filL 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[Compiled  from  the  Seventy-second  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Board  of  Public  Education,  1890,  pp. 

384-888.] 


BLBMSMTART  SCHOOLS— COUtiOUed. 

Teachers  of  primary  grades: 

First  year 8350 

Second  and  third  years 420 

Fourth  and  fifth  years 450 

After  fifth  year 550 

SVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principals per  month..  $40 

Assistants do .  30 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Music,  2  males 81,000 

Drawing,  1  female 800 


Superintendent 86,000 

0  assistant  superintendents 2,£00 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

President *. 84.000 

15  professors 2, 178 

1  instructor 1,800 

8  Instructors 720 

2  instructors 700 

GIRLS'  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal 83,000 

Principal  of  school  of  practice 1,500 

Professor  of  natural  science 2, 100 

Teacher  of  methods 1,500 

Teacher  of  phllosaphy  and  metho«is  of 

kindergarten 1,100 

ED  90 41 


GIRLS*  NORMAL  SCHOOL-COUtinued. 

8  teachers,  female 81,100 

8  teachers,  female 1,003 

16  teachers,  female 900 

2  teachers  of  cooking,  female 800 

2  assistants,  school  of  practice,  female.  750 

1  assistant  to  principal,  female 750 

9  teachers  of  kindergarten,  female 450 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal,  male 82,700 

1  teacher,  male 2,178 

4  teachers,  male 1,800 

4  teachers,  male 1,400 

5  teachers,  male 1,200 

4  teachers,  male 1,000 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.— Continued. 


KnOXBBGARTSKa. 

Principals  employed  one  session  dally  la 
kindergartens  of  1  class: 

First  year f350 

Second  year 375 

After  second  year 400 

Principals  employed  one  session  dally  in 
kindergartens  of  2  or  more  classes: 

First  year 375 

Soconn  year >       400 

After  second  year 425 

Assistants  emploj^ed  ne  session  dally  in 
kindergartens  of  2  or  more  classes: 

First  year 800 

Second  y  ar 3% 

After  second  year. »..^ 360 


XiN»BBft4STB«is>-ooiiettnne<L 

Principals  or  assistants  employed  for 
"both  sessions  dally: 

First  year 

Second  year , 

Third  year 

Fourtayear 

Fifth  year 

After  fifth  year „. 

Teachers,  female: 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year. 

After  third  y^ar 


t490 
450 
tfO 
610 
MO 


ELaCMXKTABT  BGBOOLa. 


Principals  oi  boys'  grrammar  schools,  $1,755  to  $1,815  per  annum,  aooording-  to 
previous  experience. 

Principals  of  girls*  grammar  schools,  $1,140  to  $1,200,  aooording  to  previous 
experience. 

Principals  of  secondary  schools,  $610  to  $700,  according  to  previous  experience. 

Principals  of  primary  schools,  $530  to  $650,  according  to  previous  experience. 

Suporvifling  principals  of  schools  containing  grammar  and  lower  grades,  $200 
per  annum  aaditional. 

Supervising  principals  of  schools  containing  secondary  grades  only,  primary 
grades  only,  or  both  primary  and  secondary  grades,  $250  per  annum  additional. 

Principals  of  consolidated  schools  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  divisions 
in  the  scnools.    Maximum  (10  divisions  or  over),  $1,595. 

Assistants  in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  $420  for  the  first  year,  with  an 
increase  of  $30  per  annum  for  five  years.    Maximum,  $570. 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools,  $470  for  the  first  year,  with  an  increase  of  fSO 
per  annum  for  five  years.    Maximum,  $620. 

First  assistants  and  assistants  in  charge  of  the  highest  grammar  grades,  $620 
for  the  first  year,  with  an  increase  of  $30  per  annum  lor  five  years.  Maximum, 
$770. 

Teachers  having  two  years'  aetual  experience  and  teaching  the  first  grade 
receive  $40  additional. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

[T«eenty-thlrd  Annual  Report  of  the  Suparlntendeat  of  Public  Sohoals,  183^^,  p.  01.] 


Superintendent $3,500 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal _  S2,500 

Professor  of  mathematics 1,700 

Professor  of  geology  and  chemistry 1, 700 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 1,  TOO 

Professor  of  elocution 1,400 

Assistant  professor  of  sciences 1,400 

Professor  of  belles  lettres 1,700 

Professor  of  biology 1,700 

Professor  of  physics 1,703 

Assistant  professor  of  mathematics 1 ,  200 

2  teachers  of  drawing „ 800 

2  i>receptre8ses 900 

5  preceptresses 800 

Head  of  commerolivl  department 1, 700 

Professor  of  theory  of  accounts 1, 200 

1  assistant  (commercial  department)  ...  TOO 

1  assist  ant  (commercial  department)  ...  BOO 

Head  of  normal  department 1,700 

i  assistant  (normal  department) 1, 000 

1  assistant  (normal  deportment) 900 

1  assistant  (normal  department) 800 

Training  teacher 800 

XLBmNTABT  SCHOOIiS. 

Principals  of  schools  requiring— 

Over  30  teachers 12,000 

21  to  30  teachers l,8t«0 

15  to  20  teachers 1,600 

6  to  M  teachers 1,500 


SLBMENTABT  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

3  to  5  teachers 91,200 

Less  than  3  teachers 800 

Assistant  principals 800 

Grammar  teachers : 

First  year 600 

Second  year ^0 

Primary  teachers: 

First  year 350 

Second  year _ 400 

Third  year 450 

Fourth  year 500 

'    Fifth  year 550 

Sixth  vear _  60O 

Teachers  in  charge  of  first-year  pupils: 

First  year ISO 

Second  year 400 

Third  year 450 

Fourth  year B50 

Fifth  year 600 

Sixth  year 650 

SPECIAL  ISAOHEBS. 

Writing  and  dra^ylng: 

First  year f4Ii0 

Second  year 600 

Third  year 500 

Fourth  year _ 555 

Fifth  year 600 

Music  2  males 1,500 

Cooking,  1  female iTr.^.^„j™  l.OOO 
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Keadino,  Pa. 

[Mannal  and  IMrectory  of  the  Public  Schools,  1880-90,  p.  2D.] 


BOTS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal ^ »1,«)3 

ABslstaatB ^ WO,  1,000,  and  1,100 

GIRLS*  HIGH  SCHOOIt. 

Principal fl,000 

Assistants 560,  600, 700, 760,  800 

GBAXM AB  SCHOOLS. 

Advanced  grades 1600 

Bfale  teachers 800 

Female  teachers 450 


BBOOMDABT  60HOOL3. 

Prlncli>als,  male 1360 

Principals,  female 340 

Assistants,  male 830 

Assistants,  female ^ SO 


PBIMABT  SCHOOLS. 


Principals  . 
Assistants.. 


260 


Pbovidence,  R.  I. 
Maximum  salaMos  fixed  by  city  ordinanco : 


City  superintendent ^ 83,500 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal 12,800 

First  assistant,  English  and  scientific 

department... 1 1,900 

Second  assistant,  English  and  scientific 

department 1,100 

Third  assistant,  English  and  scientific 

department 1,100 

Fourth  assistant,  English  and  scientific 

department 800 

Principal,  classical  department 2, 100 

First  assistant,  classical  department. ..  1 ,  600 

Second  assistant,  classical  department.  1, 400 

Third  assistant,  classical  department ..  1, 100 
Fourth  assistant,  classical  department.       800 

Principal,  girls'  department 1,800 

Assistant  teacher,  first  class  of  girls 800 

Teacher,  second  class  of  girls 1, 000 

Assistant  teacher,  second  class  of  girls.  750 

2  teachers,  third  class  of  girls 900 

gteachers,  fourth  class  of  girls . 780 

Other  assistant  teachers,  girls'  depart- 
ment  600 

Teacher  of  French 600 

Assistant  teacher  In  laboratory 800 


BLVMSlfTABT  SCSOOCiflL 

9 principals,  grammar  schools U.OOO 

2  principals,  grammar  schv>ols 700 

Assistant  teachers,  flr8t(hlghe8S>  grade, 

grammar  schools 700 

Assistant  teachers,  second  grade,  gram> 

mar  schools 625 

Assistant  teachers,  other  grades,  gram- 
mar schools  675 

i^rinclpal    teachers.    Intermediate 

schools — 550 

Assistant     teachers,    intermediate 

schools 625 

Principal  teachers,  primary  schools 525 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade 889 

Assistant  teachers,  primary  schools: 

First  year Wd 

Second  year 450 

Third  year , 450 

l>V>urth  year 500 

Critic  teachers,  primary  schools  (in  ad- 
dition to  salary  as  regular  teacher)  ..  100 

SPECIAL  TSACHBBS. 

Music,  principal 1 81,700 

Music,  assistants TOO 

Sewing  teachers 500 


The  following  rules  are  added  by  the  Board  of  Education : 

•*  AssifltiHit  teachers  shall  be  paid  for  their  first  year  of  servioe  in  our  public 
schools,  $350;  for  their  second  year,  $450;  for  their  third  year,  $500;  for  their 
fourth  year,  $525 ;  for  their  fifth  year,  $575 ;  for  their  sixth  year,  $625 ;  for  their 
seventh  and  subsisquent  years,  $700 ;  provided  that  their  pay  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  allowed  to  the  grade  in  which  they  are  instructing,  a 

**  Pupil- teachers  shall  receive  $200  per  annum. 

''Principals  shall  receive  $25  per. annum  in  addition  to  the  pay  to  which  they 
would  b3  entitled  as  assistants.'' 

Substitutes  employed  less  than  twenty  days  receive  $1  per  day  if  the  salary 
of  the  absentee  ba  $200,  $1.25  per  day  if  $350,  $1.50  if  between  $350  and  $575, 
$1.75  if  $575,  and  $2  if  $600  or  more. 

Substitutes  employed  twenty  or  more  consecutive  days  in  the  same  position  shall 
receive  the  same  pay  to  whicn  they  would  be  entitled  if  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion, but  such  salary  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  absentees  whose  places  they 
fill. —-[Compiled  from  the  Manual  of  the  Public  Schools,  September,  1888,  pp. 
123-129. 

a  Assistant  teachers  In  primary  grades  are  paid  $150  for  their  third  year,  and  i:03  for  their 
fourth  and  subsequent  years. 
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Charleston,  S.  C. 

[Ftom  manuscript  rei>ort,  1892.] 

92, 000  ELEMBNT ART  8CHOOL3— continued. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teacher  of  mathematies 9&n 

Teacher  of  physics 640 

Teacher  of  oelles  lettres B25 

Teacher  of  history 500 

Teacher  in  charge  of  junior  department.  425 

Teacher  of  elocution 400 

EUSMENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

Male  principals tl,600 


Female  principals 91,925 

Principals  of  departments 700 

Teachers: 

First  grade 540 

Second  grade 450 

Thlrdgrade 800 

SPECIAL  TBACHBKS. 

Vocal  music 990O 

Drawing 500 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


SLEME27TABT  SCHOOLS. 


Principals: 

First  and  second  years w 9720 

Third  and  fourth  years 810 

After  fourth  year 1,000 

Assistants: 

First  and  second  years 860 

Third  and  fourth  years 450 

After  fourth  year 540 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Elocution 9B10- 

Music 075 

Drawing «75 

Superintendent 2»400 

High-school  teachers 720to900 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1888-^,  pp.  64-4^.] 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male 

1  professor  of  classics  (also  floor  princi- 
pal) male 

1  professor  of  physics,  male 

1  professor  of  mathematics,  male 

1  floor  principal,  female 

1  prof essor  or  history 

1  teacher,  female 

2  teachers,  female 


ELEMEMTABT  SCHOOLS. 


1  principal,  male 

2  principals,  male 

1  principal,  male 

2  principals,  male 

1  principal,  male 

2  floor  principals,  female.. 
6  floor  principals,  female  .. 
2  floor  principals,  female . 

1  grade  teacher,  female 

1  grade  teacher,  female 

1  grade  teacher,  female 

5  grade  teachers,  female... 
14  grade  teachers  female... 


92,000 

1,800 

1,000 

QOO 

1,100 

1,000 

700 

6U) 


1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

860 

860 

700 

000 

850 

700 

660 

600 

560 


84  grade  teachers,  female.. 
9  grade  teachers,  female. . 
5  grade  teachers,  female.. 
12  grade  teachers,  female., 


OOLOBBD  SCHOOLS. 


1  principal,  male 

2  principals,  male 

1  principal,  male 

1  floor  principal,  male ... 
1  grade  teacher,  male 

1  grade  teacher,  male 

8  grade  teachers,  male  ... 

2  grade  teachers,  male  . .. 

9  grade  teachers,  male . .. 
2  grade  teachers,  male . .. 

1  floor  principal,  female  . 

2  grade  teachers,  female  . 
8  grade  teachers,  female  . 
4  grade  teachers,  female  . 

3  grade  teachers,  female  . 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


•Vocal  music,  male 

Penmanship  and  drawing. 


9500 
450 
460 
350 


1,100 
900 

eso 

000 
850 
600 
500 

450 
400 
350 
700 
500 
450 
400 
350 


1,200 
1,200 


Dallas,  Tex. 

[Compiled  from  t'ae  Sixth  Annual  Rei>ort  of  the  Board  of  directors,  1889-90,  p.  10.] 

HIGH  SCHOOL.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— COntlnueil. 


1  principal 91,850 

8  teachers,  male 990 

1  teacher,  male 630 

1  teacher,  female 1,060 

1  teacher,  female 990 

5  teachers,  female (575 

5  teachers,  female 640 

1  teacher,  female 300 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

1  principal,  male 1,125 

2  principals,  male 1,080 

1  principal,  male 810 

8prlnclpals,  male 765 

1  assistant,  male 675 

1  assistant,  male 630 


1  assistant,  male 9540 

8  assistants,  female 075 

28  assistants,  female 510 

SUBSTITUTES. 

1  male,  high  school 90 

2  females,  elementary  schools 90 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


8  principals,  male  . . . 
2  principals,  male ... 

1  ijrincipal,  male 

1  assistant,  male 

1  assistant,  female... 

1  assistant,  female  . . 

2  assistants,  female . 


C30 
540 
495 
540 
540 
^5 
460 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

[From  manuscript  report  1802.] 


Superintendent 13,000 

XUGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal :. 1,800 

2  assistants 1,400 

1  assistant 1,000 

1  assistant '. WO 

K^SMKNTABT  SCHOOLS. 

8  principals 1,250 

2prlnclpal8 1,100 

4  principals 1,000 

1  principal WO 

2prlnclpals 860 


SLEMBNTART  SCHOOLS— continued. 

5prlncipals |800 

1  principal 750 

2  teachers 900 

13  teachers 750 

21  teachers TOO  ' 

86  teachers 650 

12  teachers COO 

10  teachers 500 

SPECIAL  TEAOHBB9, 

1  supervisor  Of  drawing 1,260 

1  teacher  Of  music 1,150 

1  assistant  teacher  Of  music 800 


Richmond,  Va. 

[Compiled  from  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
1800-01.  pp.  83  and  38.] 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS— continued. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

2  principals,  male 11,600 

1  assistant  principal 792 

1  teacher 675 

1  assistant  i>rinclpal 680 

1  teacher,  German 450 

25  assistants 640 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

13  principals,  male 1,850 

2  principals,  male 792 

85  teachers  of  first  (highest)  grammar 

grade - 496 

51  teachers  of  second  and  tliirdjsram- 

mar  grades 450 

17  teachers  of  first  (highest)  p.tmary 

grade 482 

23  teachers  of  second,  third,  and  fourth 

primary  grades 406 


6  teachers  of  double  schools 8640 

80  teachers  for  first  year's  service 297 

26  teachers  for  second  year's  service 860 

HIOHT  SCHOOLS. 

Principals per  month..  2D 

Principals  (teaching a  night  school),  per 

month,  extra 6 

Teachers permonth..  20 

SUBSTITUTlfiS. 

When  teaching  less  than  five  consecutive 
days  in  the  same  school  81  per  day;  for  five 
consecutive  days  in  the  same  school  97.  No 
substitute  may  receive  more  than  930  in  any 
one  month. 


Ta(X)ma,  Wash. 
LComplled  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools,  1833-01,  pp.  87  ani  91.] 


HIGH  SCHOOL.  ^ 

1  principal,  male 92,000 

4  assistants,  female 950 

2  assistants,  female 900 

1  assistant,  female 860 

KLBMSNTART  SCHOOLS. 

2 principals,  male 1,560 

1  principal,  female 1,500 

1  principal,  male 1,800 

1  pi^clpal,  male 1,200 

1  principal,  female 1,200 


ELEMENTART  SCHOOLS— COUtlUUed. 

2  principals,  male 9^100 

Ijprinclpal,  female 1,100 

25  teachers,  female 860 

20  teachers,  female 800 

18  teachers,  female 750 

14  teachers,  female 700 

17  teachers,  female 650 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Reading,  1  female 1,000 

Drawing,  1  female 8£0 


The  salaries  of  grammar  and  primary  teachers  are  adjusted  as  follows:  A 
teacher  of  little  or  no  experience  receives  the  first  year  $650 ;  for  the  second 
year,  $700;  for  the  thiM  year,  $750 ;  for  the  fourth  year.  $800 ;  and  $850  for  the 
fifth  year  of  service  with  us.  A  teacher  of  long  and  lavorahle  experience  in 
schools  of  acknowledged  efficiency  receives  $7^  the  first  year,  receiving  the 
maximum  salary,  $850,  the  third  year. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


[Compiled  from  the  Thirtieth  Anntuil 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1  principal,  male 

1  vice-principal,  male 

J  teacher  of  literature,  male 

1  teacher  of  Latin,  male 

1  teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  male .. 

1  teacher  of  German,  .female 

1  assistant,  female 


Report 
and 

83,250 


of  the  School  Board, 
41.] 


1888-80,  appendix,  pp.  8 


83,000 
2,000 

.  1,700 
1,400 
1,000 
t,100 

.    1,000 


HIGH  SCHOOL— continued. 

1  assistant,  female 1900 

3  assistants,  female SOD 

2  assistants,  female 7C0 

SPECIAL  TEACHEBS. 

1  director  of  Gk^rman,  male 82,000 

1  director  of  drawing,  male 1,700 

1  director  of  music,  male 1,600 

1  director  of  cooking  school,  female  —    1 ,  050 
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[Compiled  from  th/e  mrtctary  of  taio  School  Bonrd,  1891-02,  p.  IS.] 


Bank. 


First 
year. 


increase. 


Maxl- 


Principals  of  district  8cbo<^ — 

Principals  of  primary  spools  of  four  rooms — 

Principals  of  primary  schools  of  more  than  four  rooms,  ^0  foreac^ 

add  Itionai  room - - 

First  asststants ^ 

Assistants  teaching  scTenth-year  class 

Assistants  teaching  sixth-year  class „ 

Assistants  teachin«r  classes  below  the  sixth 

Directors  of  kindergartens _ 

Assistants  in  kindergartens 

Teachers  of  German 

Assistant  teachers  of  German 


fi,4(» 


tlW 


TOO 
100 

450 
400 
400 
SSO 
300 
400 


100 
50 
50 

50 
fiO 
100 


tl.S«0 

1,»0 
900 
700 

660 


Teachers  in  the  ^^ reserve  corps''  (substituted)  are  paid  the  same  saUkries  as 
reg'ular  teachers.  No  deductions  of  salary  are  made  oxcept  for  f^ing  to  report 
for  duty.    Principals  of  evening  schools,  $2.50  per  night ;  assistants,  $2  per  night 
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Table  11,— Schedules  of  salaries  of  public-school  teachers  in  8t,  Louis,  Mo.,  18S8  and 

1889.  a 


1SS8. 

1BB9. 

'' 

i 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

•2,600 
2,500 
1,800 
1  500 
1,850 
1,060 
800 
700 

1,800 
1,600 
1.800 
960 
850 
750 
660 
700 
650 
480 
440 

1 

82.000 
2,600 
1,900 
1,600 
1,400 
1,100 
850 

rso 

1,900 
1,700 
1400 
1,000 
900 
800 

1 

i. 

flCfiOOLS. 

Principal  of  Normal  School 
Principal  of  High  School- 
Assistant  principal 

13,400 
2.400 
1,700 
1,400 
1,800 
1,000 
750 
660 

1,700 

1,600 

1,200 

000 

% 

600 
660 
500 
440 
400 

1,000 
500 
800 

275 

160 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 
400 

82.500 
2,500 

lieoo 

1.500 

1,360 

1,050 

800 

700 

1,800 
1.000 
1,800 
860 
850 
750 
650 
700 
560 
480 
440 

I2.60O 
2.600 
1.900 
1,600 
1,400 
1.100 
850 
760 

1,000 
1,700 
1.400 
1,000 
800 
800 

83,000 
2,760 
2,000 
1,700 
1.450 
1,150 
900 
800 

2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,060 

•i,"86o' 

1,500 

1,800 

960 

*i,'i65' 

12,400 
2,400 
1,700 
1,400 
1,800 
1,000 
760 
660 

1.700 
1,500 
1,200 
900 
800 
700 
600 
660 
500 
440 
400 

1,000 
500 
800 
275 
150 
1,500 
1,500 

1,000 
400 

83.000 
3,000 
2,000 
1.700 
1.450 
1,150 
900 
800 

2.000 
1,803 
1,500 
1,(60 

First  assistant. "............ 

11,800 
1.500 

Second  assistant 

Third  assistant 

1.200 

Fourth  assistant 

950 

F^fth  aftffintain^' 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  of— 

First-class  school  h. 

Second-class  school .... 

Third-class  school 

Fourth-class  school  — 
Fifth-class  school 

""i.ioo 

Sixth-class  school 

.-—  . 

Seventh-class  school . . . 

Head  assistant 

760 
600 
520 
480 

800 
660 
560 
620 

850 
700 
600 
560 

750 
600 
520 
480 

800 
660 
560 
520 

850 

First  assistant 

70o 

Second  assistant 

600 

560 

KIKDBBGABTXNS. 

Supervisor 

Director  (whole  day) 

Director  (half  day) 

660 
850 
800 
176 
1,600 

600 
400 

660 

700 

550 
850 
300 
176 
1.600 

600 
400 

660 

700 

Paid  assistant  (whole  day ) . 

Paid  assistant  (half  day)  .. 

200 
1,700 

200 
1,700 

Supervisor  of  music 

Supervisor  of  drawing 

1,800 

1,800 

DSAJMdJTB  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

440 

480 

520 

560 

440 

480 

fOQ 

660 

a  See  Table  12,  p.  666,  for  number  of  teachers  of  each  rank,  and  Table  13,  p.  607,  for  number  re- 
ceiving each  amount. 
b  For  role  of  classification,  see  footnote  c,  p.  662. 
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Tabus  12. — KumbercfpMiCf'echifol  tmeheTttrf&urwnksindiccaedvn  8t  L<mi«,  Jlfo., 

1879  to  18S9y  ineiusive.  a 


Rank. 


nOBMAIi  SCHOOL. 


Prlncli^l  .. 
Assistants  . 


BIOB  SGBOOI* 

Prlnclx>al 

AjMlsta^its* 

maTBBCT  scaoouL. 

PrtnclpBli  (white) 

Principals  (colored) 

Assistants  (white) 

Assistants  (colored) 

Assistants  In  kindergar- 
tens   

BYKVUFO  SCBOOZjS. 

PrtnclpalB ^ — 

Assistants 

Mnsic  and  drawing  teach^ 


1879. 


1 


15 


156 


41 


1880. 


4  4  4 


14 


34 
12 
1«(»4 
17  30 

178 


Iffl. 
It  191 


1881. 


1... 


14 


33 
18 
15645 
16  32 

187 


14 
10  20 


1882. 


Iff  11 


35  16^ 
13 
164J81 
18  38 


206 


W    1 

17 


4  4  4  6 


1B6S. 


1884  5 


2.. 
10  17 


85  16 

13. 
18701 
40 

148 


1885. 


16 


166 


1886. 


2 
19|  11 


1 

7.^ 


21 


18 


85 
13 
23758 
IS  52 

108 


5 
20  15 


4  0 


1887. 


la 


85 
13 
20719 
13 

197 


1888. 


71.^ 


1889. 


e\ 


2S(  19  » 


201 


30 
10  3 


32  2t 

12... 

742 

6  61 

204 


6!... 
181  81 


DISTRICT   SCHOOLS  {XBh 
CLUDBD  ABOVB). 


Head  assistants 

First  assistants  (gram- 
mar) .'. 

First  assiatants  (pri- 
mary)   

Sectmd  assistants  (gram- 
mar)   

Second  assistants  (pri- 
mary)   

Third  assistants 

Kindergarten  directors . . 

Kindergarten  paid  as- 
sistants   

Head  assistants  (Cxerman 
department) 

First  assistant*  (Oermaii 
department) 

Second  assistants  (Ger- 
man department)  

Third  assistants  (Ger- 
man department)  


46 
40 
58 

86 

57 
404 
55 

101 

18 

21 

15 

15 


45 

89 

47 

42 

54 
413 
60 

118 

YT 

21 

0 

17 


45 

89 

42 

41 

60 
424 
61 

126 

14 

19 

8 

16 


41 

56 

48 

61 
454 

14Bl 
IT 
21 
5 
29 


44 

49 

60 

43 

69 
458 
58 

95 

vr 

21 
9 


45 

46 

66 

40 

64 
479 
68 

118 

19 

28 

6 

33 


83 

48 

69 

45 

68 
486 
67 

128 

17 

20 

0 

42 


46 

69 

44 

59 
460 

68 

120 
17 
21 
0 
89 


40 

43 

73 

«i 

60 
513 

71 

131 

(d) 


I 


37 

51 

70 

60 

62 
540 
71 

13S 

(tf) 


a  See  Tables  9, 10,  and  11,  pp.  662-665,  for  schedules  of  salaries  for  correspondins  datoa. 

b  Data  not  available. 

tfThe  principal  of  the  Normal  School  is  also  principal  of  the  High  School. 

d  German  department  discontinued. 
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Table  IZ.—Nicmber  of  teachers  in  the  district,  kigh^  and  normal  schools  cf  St.  Louis^ 
Mo.,,  %oh9  received  the  saUaries  indica^y  1880  to  1889,  indtmve. 


1880. 

1881. 

1888. 

188S. 

1884. 

laffii 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Anntial  sal- 
ary. 

i 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

d 

13,000  00 

• 

. 

2,750  00 

2 

.... 

2 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

2,600.00lIIII- 

2 
21 
8 
2 
3 
2 
3 

■'s' 

1 

.... 
3 

2 
22 

"s 

2 
21 

4 
4 
4 

.... 

2 

23 

2 

7 

2.000.00 

1,900.00 

1,800.00 

1.700.00 

1,600.00 

1,500.00 

1  400.00 

8 

t& 

3 

'2 

1 

'6* 
2 

22 

1 

11 
4 
1 
3 
1 

"9 

23 
8 
11 

1 
I 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 

3 

"2 

1 

io 

1 

"2 

23 

4 
1 

"2 
3 

25 
1 
0 
1 
2 
6 
2 

% — . 

4 
.... 

1 

"s 

1 
2 
3 

24 
1 
7 
2 
2 
9 

8 
9 

6 
S 
3 
8 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 
7 

1 
4 

1 

4 

5 
8 

9 

4 

i;  350. 00 

1,300.00 

1,200.00 

1,150.00 

1,100.00 

1  060.00 

3 

1 
3 

1 
1 

"z 

3 
.... 

"7 

1 
59 
16 

2 
95 
10 

2 
4 

1 
.... 

1 
2 
3 
8 
5 
4 
7 
8 
.... 

.... 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
5 

1 
2 

2 
4 

"7" 

2 

1 
1 

"6 

"I' 

3 
8 
6 
6 
2 

"6 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

"z 

2 

5 

1 

.... 

.... 

4 

5 
5 

1 
13 

4 
30 

15 

1 

128 

7 

10 

"2 
1 

4 
1 
8 

"9 

1 
1 

III' 

8 
5 

1 

4 
12 

4 

81 
11 

2 
128 
14 
11 

2 

1 

2 

.... 
2 

5 
6 
5 
7 
2 

2 

1 

"6' 

5 

49 

11 

4 

709 

15 
8 

8 
2 

2 

1 

48 
11 
3 
116 
16 
10 

50 
11 

5 
126 
21 

8 

.... 

1 
1 
4 
5 
0 
4 
6 

2 
8 
1 
4 
5 
48 
12 
7 
134 
19 
11 

"7' 

4 

1,000.00 , 

960.00 

900.00..:... 

850.00 

8G0.00 

^^.00 

700.00 

650.00 

610.00   . 

2 
2 
4 
3 
8 
4 
9 
4 

I 

2 
58 
14 

5 
91 
11 

3 

1 
5 
6 
4 
3 
10 
1 
1 

1 
6 
2 
55 
7 
4 
84 
31 
19 

I 

12 
10 
34 

8 

5 
122 
25 

8 

605.00 

10 
99 

94 

600.00 

ICH 

96 

2 

256 

iV 

95 

2 

342 

1 

103 

1 
1 

94 
3 

1 
"6' 

88 

5 

227 

.... 



«!       1 

96 

2 

98 

970.00 

1 

560.00 

4 

8 

225 

7  225 

a.7|  5 

294 

4 

302 

568.75 

.... 

0 

229 

4 

1 
2 

555.00   

267 
2 

1 

' 

550.00 

.... 

1 

3 

2b 

1 

1 
6 
17 

.... 
4 

i 

66 



.... 

530.00   

3 

3 
28 

4  L.., 
lOl-  :„-. 

1 
65 

520.00 

8 

.... 

27 



40 

512.50 1, 

3 
82 
3 

"2 
2 

3 

28 
5 

566.75 

1 
2 

600.00 

2 

.... 
29 

1 
"3" 

"3" 

29 

1 

1 
7 
13 

1 
.... 

127 

2 
"2' 

"i' 

47 

1 

490.00     . 

1 
44 

480.00 

.... 

35 

475.00 

1 
24 
36 

462.50 

4 
10 

11 

1 

27 
31 

....  _  .. 

450.00 

440.00 

1 
2 
1 

8 

32 
100 

2 

"6* 

10 
14 
185 

"4 

2 

8 
146 
74 

"3 

1 

6 
60 
89 

1 
1 
1 

7Ti 

71 

^■'-■ 

7 
41 
80 

.... 

... 

6 
41 

400.00 

S75.00 

1 
6 
1 

6 
4 
9 
12 
14 
10 
2 
6 
34 

3 
6 
1 

24 

135 

350.00...... 

325.00 

18 
9 

8 

4 

:::: 

28 
6 
3 
4 

.... 

3 

.... 

6 

.... 

3  '.... 
1 

W 

4 

.... 

5 

.... 

8 

300.00 



4 
15 



3 
14 



23 

1 

"" 

82 

.... 

83 

41 

.    275.00 

6 

256. » 

^00 



4 
29 



6 
22 

3 

.... 

1 

200.00 

35 
11 
7 



in 

42 
14 
8 

.... 

37 
15 
22 

■ 

39 

17.5.00 

33 
10 
24 

:::: 

37 

16 
13 

:::: 

9 

150.00 

\?, 

125.00 .. 

49 



06 

.... 

90 

.... 

"• 
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Table  22,— Salaries  of  public  sdwol  teachers  in  New  Orlean^^  La.^  1878y  ISSit  ISSJ^- 

1886y  1888. 


Sex. 

1878. 

1881. 

1884. 

^ 

1888. 

Rank. 

1 

i 

An- 
nual 
sal- 
ary. 

1 

An- 
nual 
sal- 
ary. 

1 

55 

Annual 

i 

An- 
nual 
sal- 
ary. 

1 

1 

An-- 
nual 
sal- 
ary. 

BOYS*  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

PrlnclDal           ............... 

Male ... 
Male... 

Female 
Female 

Male... 
Female 

Female 
Female 
Female 

Female 

1 
8 

1 
1 
5 

20 

1 

23 

6 

65 
101 
172 

13 
2 
1 
7 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

11,620 
1,152 

1,600 

1,200 

900 

840 

840 
720 
564 

540 
806 
824 

540 
384 
432 
360 
324 

072 
540 
480 

1,140 
780 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
8 

14 
5 

1 
2 
13 
14 

3 

67 

2 

102 

163 

2 
1 

11,620 
1.458 
1,162 

1,500 

1,200 

900 

1,020 
960 

1.020 
960 
864 

792 

^720 

•648 

600 

540 

420 

648 
480 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
8 

12 
5 

2 

1 

13 
17 
1 
2 
66 
96 

153 
2 

81,620 
1,452 
1,162 

1,500 
1,200 
'900. 

1,200 
960 

1,020 
960 
864 
792 
648 
720 
648 
540 

420 
648 

1 
I 

8 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

al5 
alO 
al4 
03 
ai 

72 
100 
168 

81,215 

1,125 

900 

1,125 
075 
675 
504 
495 

900 
720 
075 
630 
540 

495 
lo5 
360 

al5 

all 

«14 

03 

a6 

64 

102 
169 

81,215 

Absociatee .................... 

.1,125 
800 

1,125 
075 

Gimps'  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Principal 

Assodatds......  ........ ------ 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOI4^ 

Principal 

675 
604 
6B6 

IS 

900 

720 
07B 
630 

First  assistants «.. 

540 
485 

496 

405 

Third  assistants.............. 

300 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Principals     ....!.. .......... 

First  assistants 

Second  assistants 

Third  assistants 

1 

1 
1 
1 

420 

720 
648 
540 

1 

1 
2 

1 

420 

720 
648 
540 

SPECIAL  PRIMARY. 

Principal 

Female 
Female 
Female 

Male... 
Female 

Female 
Female 

First  assistant 

Second  assistant 

COLORBD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal ... 

Associate... 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Principal 

1 
2 

1 

815 

S25 

450 

1 

2 

1 

800 

Associates 

270 

DEAFMT7TB  SCHOOL. 

Principal 
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Table  23.— Salaries  of  public  achooLteachers  in  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  18S4, 1836,  1839. 


Sex. 

1884. 

1899. 

1839. 

Rank. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Annual 
saUury- 

Num- 
ber. 

Annual 
salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Annual 
salary. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

PrinciDals                 -  .......  ....... 

MaV« 

216 
280 
108 

14 

4 
10 
15 

KOO 

250 
800 
200 

(. — 

1540 

Principals,  female  departmenu.... 
Assli^ntu             

Female .. 

504 
300 

Male 

Assistants... 

Female .. 

Male. 

340 

First  assistants '.. 

Female .. 

240 

Seconfl  aiwlitaiitii  , r 

Biale 

804 

Second  assistants 

Female.. 

216 

Third  assistants 

Female .. 

180 
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CHAPTER  in. 

SCIEIirriFIO  TEMPEEA3JCE  m STRUCTION  EJ  THE  PXTBLIO 

SCHOOLS, 


a)NTENTS: 

L—Eisioriedl  sibefeA,  text-hoGk$^  course  of  stady,  toptcal  mUlme  of  study ,  stand- 
ard cf  enforcement,  duties  ofsdwol  boai^as,  etc.  (pp.  69&'709], 
II,— The  effects  of  alcohol  on  ike  human  system,  and  the  method  of  teaching  th^rn^ 

hy  Prof.  A,  C.  Boyden  (pp.  709-71S). 
IIl,—l%e  legislaHon  ^ected  [pp.  71S-7U). 


IV.—Beperta  of  sdkxu  officials  on  the  ertfonxment  of  ike  law  {pp.  7tJh7SA\ 
V. — Bifpori  of  State  Agent  €ko^  H.  Martin  %q>on  i-esuite  in  Massaduisetta  {pp. 

7U-7SS). 
VJ.—O^'eetkms  to  stien^fie  temperance  intitrt»ction  stated  {pp.  7SS-7S7). 

VU.—AfiSfsers  to  somefalae  notions  {pp.  737-74^]. 


It  is  now  abont  a  decade  since  ^e  first  organized  effort  was  made  to  cause  all 
publie-schooi  pupils  to  be  taught  the  laws  of  health  and  in  that  connection  the 
evil  effects  of  alcoholic  bererages,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics ;  Uiat  their  use 
in  wiiatever  degree  is  dangerous  because  of  their  power  to  create  an  uncontroll- 
able appetite  for  more ;  that  the  indulgence  of  such  an  appetite  is  unqualifiedly . 
detrimental  to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  man ;  and  that  the  only  safe 
course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  these  substances  is  one  d  total  abstinence. 

HISTCmiCAL  SKETCH. 

This  movement  was  started  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,*  through  the  "VPoman  s 
CSiristian  Temperance  Union.  Tne  previous  experience  of  Mrs.  Hunt  as  a  pro- 
fessor or  teacher  of  chemistry  in  an  eastern  college  had  led  to  her  assuming* 
practical  oversight  of  the  education  of  her  only  child,  who  was  a  student  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  1872  to  1876.  '  **  While  thus  en- 
ga^^edy"  she  says,  *' the  question  conoerning  alcohol  as  a  chemical  reagent  led 
to  inquiry  as  to  its  origin,  nature,  and  effects  upon  the  human  system  as  foimd 
in  the  popular  alcoholic  beverages.  This  study  became  an  absorbing  research 
that  filled  me  with  alarm  for  the  future  of  a  nation  whose  people  were  consum- 
ing such  vast  quantities^of  alcohol.^ 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  her  *'  that  intemper- 
ance could  never  be  prevented  until  people  were  taught  the  real  nature  and 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  that  this  must  be  done  through  the  schools." 
The  National  Temperance  Publication  Society  of  New  York  made  several  tenta- 
tive movements  in  that  direction,  principally  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Julia 
Coleman,  whose  Juvenile  Temperance  Manual,  published  in  1878,  was  subse- 
quently introduo3d  into  a  few  public  schools. 

The  town  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  at  the  Instigation  ol  Mrs.  Hunt,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  study  of  scientific  temperance  into  its  public  school  curriculum. 
No  suitable  text-book  had  been  prepared,  and  for  the  time  being  use  was  made 
of  The  Temperance  Lesson  Book,  written  by  Dr.  R  W.  Richardson  (London, 
1887).      ' 

Action  of  the  Woman's  ClirisAian  Temperance  Union.— The  first  official  action  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  taken,  in  response  to  Mrs.  Hunt's 
earnest  importunity,  at  their  Indiani^K>li8  meeting  in  1879,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

BeBoivtdy  That  this  canventlon  consider  the  introduction  of  scientific  temperance  text-books 
into  the  regular  course  of  study  in  qur  imblic  schools  as  a  most  -hopeful  line  of  work.  We 
therefore  urge  the  various  States  here  represented  to  take  immediate  action  to  secure  this  im- 
portant study  taught  in  the  sciioals  of  their  several  localities. 

>  It  is  proper  to  say  that  Wn,  Hunt  kindly  undertook  the  reyision  ol  th«  proofs  of  this  hia^ 
torlcal  sketch. 
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A  standing  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Hunt  was  made  chairman,  was  chosen 
to  carry  the  above  resolution  into  action.  But  difficulties  were  soon  encoun- 
tered m  the  way  of  accomplishing  any  uniform  work  through  a  committee 
widely  saparated ;  and  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 

Serance  Union  the  ensuing  year  (1880)  a  department  of  scientific  temperance 
istruction  in  schools  and  colleges,  under  a  national  superintendent,  was  created, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  standing  committee.  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  change,  was  made  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  position  she  still  holds.  It  was  made  her  duty  in  that  capacity  **to 
ori<finate,  advise,  and  direct  plans  of  work,"  which  are  carried  out  witn  the 
assistance  of  auxiliary  superintendents  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  who 
are  under  the  direction  of  and  report  to  the  national  superintendent. 

Subordinate  assistants  were  appointed  for  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  State, 
so  that  the  organization  is  somewhat  military  in  character.  Prompt,  vigorous, 
aad  effective  action  has  been  thereby  secured,  with  the  ability  to  concentrate 
effort  at  any  desired  point.  This  centralization  of  authority  has  been  one  great 
secret  of  success. 

The  labors  of  the  first  year,  1880,  were  chiefly  **  confined  to  organizing  the 
work  throughout  the  country  and  to  creating  public  interest  in  the  pro]K)8<:d 
study  through  the  press  and  lectures  by  the  national  superintendent  before  pop- 
ular audiences,  educational  bodies,  churches,  and  philanthropic  conferences." 

In  her  Brief  History  of  the  First  Decade,  from  which  the  foregoing  has  been 
chiefly  condensed,  as  also  much  which  follows,  Mrs.  Hunt  goes  on  to  sav :  **  Some 
teaching  from  Dr.  Richardson's  Temperance  Lesson  Book  and  a  little  work  by 
Miss  Goieman,  entitled  Alcohol  and  Hygiene,  followed  these  efforts,  by  order  of 
local  school  boards.  The  sporadic  character  of  these  results  deepeneJ  the  con- 
viction that  the  study  must  be  mandatory  or  it  never  would  be  systematicfidly 
pursued.  Experience  soon  proved  the  soundness  of  my  position  from  the  first, 
viz.,  that  text-books  on  temperance  on{i/ would  not  fully  meet  the  need.  In 
order  to  understand  the  consequences  of  violating  hygienic  law  in  all  respects, 
but  especially  in  the  use  of  lucholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  pupils  must 
know  something  of  relative  physiology  and  general  hygiene;  therefore  the  study 
should  be  incorporated  with  these  topics." 

What  ihje  docUyrs  said. — In  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  make 
progress  the  stock  objection  that  met  them  on  every  side  was,  **  There  is  noth- 
ing defii^te  that  can  be  taught  about  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the 
human  system."  "The  doctors  are  not  agreed  about  it."  It  became  evident 
that  no  progress  could  be  made  in  getting  legislation  until  an  authoritative 
reply  to  th£  objection  could  be  produced. 

Mrs.  Hunt,  therefore,  went  before  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its 
meeting  at  St.  Paul,  in  June,  1882,  and  asked  them  for  some  expression  as  to 
the  evil  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks.  She  presented  the  following 
resolutions  on  behalf  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union: 

Whereas  alcoholic  Intemperance  is  a  prolific  cause  of  disease,  and  prevention,  through  the 
education  of  the  people,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antidotes. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  teaching  the  children  and  youth  in  the  schools  and  educational 
institutions  in  this  country,  as  facts  of  hvgiene,  the  physiological  dangers  and  evils  resulting 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  acknowledged  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  such  education  of  the  i>eople 
as  is  essential  to  good  citizenship, 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  State  legislature  to  enact  laws  requiring  the  physiological 
dangers  and  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  taught  in  all  schools  supi>orted 
by  public  money  or  under  State  ccntrol. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  section  on  State  medicine,  which  after 
some  discussion  adopted  the  following  as  a  substitute: 

Resolved,  That  the  association  reaffirm  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors  passed  at  Buffalo  in  1878,  and  further  urge  that  all  State  legislatures  introduce  hygiene 
as  one  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  resolutions  of  1878  so  reaflQrmed  are  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  alarming  prevalence  and  ill  effects  of  intemperance,  with  which 
none  are  so  familiar  as  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  which  have  called  forth  from 
eminent  practitioners  the  voice  of  warning  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  we,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  unite  in  the  declaration  that  we  believe  alcohol  shotild  be  classed  with  other  powerful 
drugs,  that  when  prescribed  it  should  be  done  with  conscientious  caution,  and  a  sense  of  great 
responslbilltv. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  produc- 
tive of  a  large  amount  of  physical  and  mental  disease:  that  it  entails  diseased  appetites  and 
enfeebled  constitutions  upon  offspring,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
crime  and  i>auperism  of  our  cities  and  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  welcome  any  change  in  public  sentiment  that  would  cpnflneJLhe  use 
of  intoxicating  Uquor  to  the  uses  of  science,  art,  and  m^cine.  T^^tiz^dn^-viTcrcrgrv^ 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  thes^  resolutions  placed  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  study,  or  that  it  was  most  effectivelv  used. 
**  The  favorite  objection,"  wrote  Mrs.  Hunt  at  the  time,  **  of  opponents  is  silenced, 
for  no  one  can  hereafter  say  that  the  doctors  of  this  country  disprove  the  state- 
ment of  facts  against  alcoholic  beverages  that  we  would  teach  the  rising  gener- 
ation." 

Tfm  end  achieved. — A  course  of  thorough  and  systematic  agitation  was  entered 
upon  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  compulsory  temperance  education 
and  to  influence  law  makers  in  the  desired  direction.  As  a  result,  the  first  com- 
pulsory temperance  education  law  was  enacted  in  Vermont,  in  November,  1882. 
by  this  law  there  was  added  to  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools 
(*  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall  give  sptcial  prominence  to 
the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics,  up«n  the  human  svstem.'! 

In  the  ensuing  year  laws  to  the  same  effect,  more  or  less  stringent  in  tKeir  re- 
quirements, were  enacted  in  many  other  States.  A  tabular  statement  giving 
tne  date  of  enactment  of  these  laws  and  their  general  features  will  be  found  on 
page  713. 

TianvBOOKS. 

A  difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  the  matter  of  text-books.  Dr.  Richard- 
son^s  Temperance  Lesson  Book  proved  too  technical  for  common  school  use,  and 
like  Miss  Coleman^s  book,  contained  only  temperance  matter,  but  no  physiology 
or  other  hygiene  which  the  State  laws  were  demanding.  Publishers  and  authors 
were  slow  to  believe  there  would  be  a  permanent  market  for  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  first  physiological  temperanoe  book  indorsed  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Scientific  ifepartment  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  written 
by  Dr.  Steele,  and  published  by  A.S.  Barnes  &  Ck>.,  the  latter  being  actuated  in 
their  venture  by  philanthropic  as  well  as  business  motives. 

The  design  of  the  premo.ters  of  the  movement  was  to  have  **all  pupils  in  all 
schools,"  receive  a  temperance  education,  and  to  this  end  a  series  of  at  least  three 
text-books  would  be  necessary,  one  each  for  high,  intermediate,  and  primary 
grades  of  schools,  and  four  for  schools  closely  graded.  It  was  deemed  best  that 
these  books  should  be  issued  by  regular  school-book  publishing  houses. 

In  1884,  aft::r  a  search  for  authors  and  publishers,  and  the  disappointments  of 
authors  of  manuscripts  rejected  because  unsuitable,  and  wrath  of  pu^ishers 
books  who  sebould  not  be  indorsed,  two  books  were  pronounced  ready  for  use,  one 
for  high  schools  (Steele's  Hygienic  Philosophy)  ana  one  for  intermediate  grades 
(Hygiene  for  Young  People).  The  book  for  primary  grades  was  still  wanting. 
Mrs.  Hunt  says  in  her  report  of  that  year : 

'*  Large  numbers  of  publishers  ana  authors  have  rushed  into  our  field  with 
books  containing  the  old  and  disnroven  theories  concerning  alcohol,  badly  ar- 
ranged and  badly  graded,  and  otherwise  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  laws 
aud  the  needs  of  the  schools.  These  works  are  defective  in  their  treatment  of 
alcohol,  and  have  not  the  proportion  or  arrangement  of  temperance  matter  that 
is  intended  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  legislation." 

The  ensuing  year  (1885)  the  set  of  three  approved  text-books,  known  as  the 
Pathfinder  series,  was  made  complete  by  the  addition  of  the  Child's  Health 
Primer,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  scientific  department  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

As  the  temperance-education  movement  began  to  assume  large  proportions, 
publishers  ceased  to  entertain  doubts  about  a  market  for  this  kind  of  school 
literature.  About  thirty  works  on  physiology  for  school  us 3  were  issued  by  dif- 
ferent houses  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  New  York  law  in  1884.  *  *  Most 
of  these  were  the  old-time  physiologies  with  a  little  temperance  matter  tacked  on 
the  back  of  the  book  as  an  addenda,  where  pupils  would  rarely  reach  it.  The 
embarrassing  position  of  the  national  superintendent  in  not  being  able  to  indorse 
these  books  can.hardly  be  appreciated." 

The  laws  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  in 
1885  excluied  text-books  with  temperance  matter  in  the  appendix .  This  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  publishers,  but  to  no  purpose ;  they  were  obliged  generally 
to  remodel  their  books,  **  putting  the  temperance  matter  where  it  belongs,  in 
each  division  of  the  subject  of  physiology  with  the  other  hygiene.  Although 
this  was  the  first  step  toward  the  satisfactory  revision  that  came  in  later  years, 
yet  these  books,  in  quality  and  quantity  of  temperance  matter  and  adaptation  to 
grade,  were  still  so  defective  that  they  could  not  be  indorsed,"  as  was  the  Path- 
nnder  series.  , 
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Biqid  texi-book  TequiremerUs  m  Vermont — Tbio  Vermont  law,  as  amended  in  1886, 
required  that  '*  all  pupils  in  all  public  sehoola  ol  the  State  shall  bo  taught  the 
nature  ol  alooholie  dnnks  and  other  narcotics.  Children  too  young^  to  read  shall 
receive  oral  instruction,  and  those  who  dm  read  shall  use  a  text-book.*'  Text- 
books were  required  to  devote  one-fourth  their  space  to  this  subject,  and  schools 
not  giving  the  statutory  instruction  forfeited  their  share  of  tho  public  money. 

Other  States  followed  the  example  of  Vermont  in  requiring  one-fourth  ot  the 
ffp9e&  oi  t3xt-books  in  physiology  to  be  devoted  to  tentperance  instruction. 

2^he  gnat  petiUon  to  pubHskers. — ^In  order  to  bring  a  strong  pressure  to  bear 
upon  publishers,  a  syllabus  was  oommled  in  1887  of  what  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools  as  scientific  temperance,  and  after  having  been  signed  by  over  two  hun- 
dred leading  American  citizens,  *^  representative  of  the  best  medical,  physio- 
logical, chemical,  educational,  legal,  and  ethical  opinion  in  our  country,**  was 
presented  to  publishers  in  form  of  a  petition  asking  for  a  revision  of  their  im- 
perfect t3xt-books  upon  this  subject.  As  a  whole,  ^is  petition  constituted  "  an 
expression  of  the  best  expert  sentiment  of  our  country,  in  favor  of  teaching  to 
the  children  of  the  United  States  the  full  truth  of  science  against  strong  drink 
and  in  favor  of  total  abstinence." 

After  this  petition  was  ssntto  the  publishers  its  syllabus  of  requirements  was 
adopted  as  their  standard  for  temperance  text-booWs  by  the  National  Wonum's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  at  Nashville,  November,  1887,  and  became  their 
creed,  or  *'  articles  of  faith,"  so  to  spei^. 

The  full  text  of  the  petition  is  as  fellows: 

A  PETITION  TO  PUBLISHERS  0»  TEMPERANCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

1.  TMrty-two  States  aiK^  Terrltortes  now  require  adentlffe  temiwraiiee  instraetlon  In  the  pub- 
lic sclioold,  and  the  question  whether  the  children  shall  receive  such  Instntctioa  ia  aeea  to  <le* 
pend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  taxt-books  employed. 

2.  It  was  the  intention  of  those  who  secored  these  laws  that  the  children  should  have  the 
latest  science  concerning  the  dangerous  and  hurtful  qualities  of  alcohol  used  in  any  degree, 
and  the  peril  of  forming  the  hahlt  of  its  use.  The  law  requires  this.  Nothing  lessthan  this 
win  ever  satisfy  its  friends. 

3.  Those  text-bo:>k8  that  are  largely  physiology,  with  a  minimum  of  temperance  matter  that 
only  points  out  the  evil  of  drunkenness  and  the  danger  of  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics,  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  do  not  satisfy  those  who  secuired  its 
enactment  and  who  are  determined  to  secure  its  enforcement. 

4.  Therefore^  the  imdersigned  legislators  who  voted  for  these  laws  in  various  States  and  in 
the  National  Congress,  the  reinreeentatives  of  temperance  organizations,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  the  sentiment  and  are  entitled  to  speak  for  the  very  numerous  member^ilp  of  dlfFerent 
churches  and  other  bodies,  extending  widely  throughout  the  land,  and  citizens  who  speak  for 
ourselves,  do  make  respectful  and  earnest  appeal  to  all  pul^ishars  of  text-books  on  this  subject 
to  revise  their  publications  to  conform  to  the  latest  results  of  sci«atiflc  Inquhr.  and  to  meet 
the  terms  and  spirit  of  these  statutes  in  making  the  temperance  matter  the  chief  and  not  the 
subordinate  topic  in  these  books,  so  that  public  and  authorized  expressions  of  approval  and 
indorsement  of  all  such  books  can  be  issued  and  given  wide  circulation. 

6.  In  urging  this  appeal  we  beg  leave  to  represent  that  if  this  new  education  Is  to  give  to  the 
world  a  coming  generation  of  intelligent  total  abstainers,  as  we  expect,  Its  maauate  of  Insiruo^ 
tion  must  conform  to  the  following  specifications! 

(1)  They  must  teach  with  no  uncertain  sound  the  i)roven  jlndlnga  of  science,  viz: 
(a)  That  alcohol  is  a  dangerous  and  seductive  poison. 

{b)  That  beer,  wine,  and  cider  contain  this  same  alcohol,  thus  making  them  dangerous  drinks, 
to  be  avoided,  and  that  they  are  the  product  of  a  fermentation  that  changes  a  food  to  a  poison. 

(c)  That  it  is  the  nature  of  a  little  of  any  liquor  containing  alcohol  to  cTeate  an  appetite  for 
more,  which  is  so  apt  to  become  uncontrollable  that  the  strongest  warning  should  he  urged 
against  taking  that  little  and  thus  forming  the  appetite. 

(2)  They  must  teach  also  the  effect  of  these  upon  ''  the  human  system,*'  that  is.  upon  the  whole 
being— mental,  moral,  and  physical.  The  appalling  effects  of  drinking  habits  upon  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  nation,  the  degradation  and  crime  resulting,  demand  that  Instruction  here  should 
give  clear  and  emphatic  utterance  to  the  solemn  warnings  of  science  on  this  subject. 

(3)  This  instruction  must  be  as  well  graded  to  the  capacities  of  each  class  of  pupils  as  the 
modem  school  readers  are.  A  book  fit  for  high  schools  put  into  primary  or  intermtdiate 
classes  will  make  the  study  a  failure  there.  Truth  is  just  as  true  and  as  scientific  when  told  In 
easy  words  as  when  put  into  stilted  technicalties  the  child  can  not  understand. 

(4)  This  is  not  a  physiological  but  a  temperance  movement.  In  all  grskdes  below  the  high 
school  this  instruction  should  contain  only  physiology  enough  to  make  the  hygiene  of  temper- 
ance and  other  laws  of  health  intelligible.  Temperance  should  be  the  chief  and  not  the  subor- 
dinate topic,  and  shottld  occupy  at  least  one-fourth  the  space  in  text-books  for  these  grades. 
As  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  attend  high  schools,  and  vast  num- 
bers leave  with  the  primary,  this  instruction  should  be  earlv  and  ample.  It  Is  not  desirable  to 
have  a  separate  book  for  the  physiology  heretofore  studied  in  the  high  school  or  to  limit  the 
amount,  but  at  least  twenty  pages  out  of  that  ordinarily  required  should  be  given  to  the  ques^ 
tion  of  the  danger  of  alcoholic  (uinks  and  other  narcotics,  in  a  text-book  for  these  classes. 

(5)  This  effort  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  fallacies  which  lead  to  drink 
habits  should  purposely  avoid  reference  to  the  medical  use  of  alcohol,  except  to  state  that  as 
by  common  consent  its  lay  prescription  is  condemned,  the  question  of  its  use  as  a  remedy  may 
proi>erly  be  relegated  to  medical  treatises,  as  out  of  place  and  misleading  In  a  school  text-book. 

Lacking  in  aav  of  these  points,  a  text-book  on  scientific  temperancels  Incomplete,  and  the 
use  in  the  schools  of  such  a  book  wUl  not  result  in  a  strong  temperance  sentiment  among  the 
pupils  using  it. 

iJecauso  the  question  of  total  abstinence  for  the  children  of  this  country,  and  therefore  of 
their  well-being  and  that  of  the  land  soon  to  be  governed  by  them,  depends  so  largely  upon  the 
teachings  in  these  books,  wo  make  this  appeal. 
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As  a  reatilt  of  th^  foregoing  petition  nearly  all  of  ^e  publlBhors  of  temperance 
t8xt-lx>okfl  expressed  the  desire  to  hare  tiieir  books  remodeled  in  conformity 
therweitk.  This  work  of  revision  was  taken  upland  carried*  on  in  1888  undeSr 
1^  supervision  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hunt,  the  national  superintendent  of  the  soientifie 
department  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  with  the  assistaooe 
of  ibB  following  adyisory  board :  Albert  H.  Plumb,  D.  o.,  president  Massachu- 
setts Amendment  Sooie^;  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  vice-president  Massachu* 
setts  Total  Abslinenoe  Society ;  William  E.  Sheldon,  president  Naticmal  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  1887 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston  Monday  Lectureship. 

Upon  consultation  with  authors  it  soon  became  api)arent  that  there  was  not  so 
mucn  difference  <rf  opinion  about  what  was  true  concerning  the  sul^ect  as  mis- 
apprehension as  to  wiiat  special  truth  should  be  brought  forward.  ^^  Some  writ- 
ers were  misled  by  suppomng  that  exhortation  or  appeal  after  the  style  of  the 
temperimoe  lecture  was  desired.  These  difficulties  vanished  when  the/ found 
that  we  wanted  no  ffuiatical  preaching,  but  instead  a  full  statement  as  to  the 
origin,  evil  nature,  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  all  told 
in  fimguaf^e  that  l^e  various  grades  of  pupils  can  understand.^ 

^*  The  great  men  among  these  authors  who  are  fully  abreast  with  the  researches, 
experiments,  and  proven  facts  of  modern  science  on  this  subject  were  first  to 
come  into  accord  with  the  petition  standard.'* 

JVbte/yj^r  sgtap|»6d.— Mnu  Hunt,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  1892,  says :  **  The 
study  that  was  thus  hampered  and  halting  at  the  first  is  now  fully  equipped. 
What  it  then  lacked  is  now  supplied.  Everything  is  ready.  As  the  teachers 
translate  these  methods  into  actual  school-room  work,  the  intent  of  the  law 
win  be  acogmpliftfaed  in  the  generatioo  of  intelligent  total  alk^tainers  that  will 
onne  fkrom  our  Bchoola." 

Bnd&nod  texi-hooka  (189g). 
Primary  iex^bookg : 

Health  for  LHtle  Polka. 
No.  1  of  the  Union  Series* 
Child's  Health  Primer. 
House  I  Live  In. 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  N.  Y. 
Good  Health  for  Children. 

Published  hj  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
Physiology  for  Little  Folks. 

Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass. 
A  primer  of  Health. 

PuMished  by  Silver,  Burdetto  &  Co.,  Boston* 

Intermediate  text-hooks : 

Yottng  People's  Physiology,  (or) 
Hygiene  for  Young  People. 
No.  2  of  the  Union  Series. 
Youth's  Temperance  ManuaL 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Stowell'B  Healthy  Body. 

«       Published  by  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  Boston. 
fflaiBedell^s  Pysiology  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
*      Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Maas. 
Brand's  Health  Lessons  for  Beginners. 

PuWshed  by  Leach,  Shewell  dc  Sanborn. 

Advanced  grammar  grade  text-hooks : 
No.  3  of  the  Union  Series. 
Johonpot  &  Bou ton's  Lessons  in  Hygiene. 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Erfsentials  of  Health. 

**      Published  by  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  Boston* 
Young  Folks'  Phjrsiology. 

Flildished  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

High  school  text-hooks: 

Tracy's  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology. 
.  Eclectic  Gmde  to  Health. 

Publiahed  by  the  Americui  Book  Company,  New  York.    ^-^  j        - 

Martin's  Human  Body  and  the  Effects  of  Narcotics,    uqitzed  by CjOOQ IC 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  ^ 
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Charts.— With  roforenco  to  charts  Mrs.  Hunt  says :  **  To  be  worth  anything  to 
the  cause  the  endorsement  of  this  department  on  scientific  matter  must  repre- 
sent accuracy.  ReaUzing  the  iivjury  to  the  work  sure  to  follow  any  accusation 
of  inaccuracy  that  could  be  well  sustained,  we  have  hesitated  about  placing  our 
endorsement  upon  physiological  charts.  We  are  yet  waiting  for  the  chart  that 
shall  bo  pronounced  accurate,  as  to  delineation  and  coloring,  by  the  best  physio- 
logical experts,  and  that  shall  give  a  due  representation  of  the  evil  results  of 
narcotic  indulgence.  We  would  advise  our  friends  to  delay  the  purchase  of 
,  charts  until  some  that  are  authorized  are  issued." 

Course  of  study. — In  order  to  assist  in  finding  a  place  for  this  study,  and  to  de- 
termine how  much  to  teach  each  year  and  in  what  grades  to  teach  it  orally,  "  a 
carefully  graded  course  of  study  in  this  branch  has  been  prepared  covering  all 
these  points.*'  * ^  It  also  shows  the  grades  or  classes  in  both  graded  and  ungraded 
schools  to  which  the  various  books  are  adapted.^*  This  course  of  study  is  as  foM 
lows: 

IJTATIONAL  and  international  department  op  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

A  Schedule  op  Courses  op  Study  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Nature  and  Effects  op  Alcoholio 
Drinks  and  Other  Narcotics. 

This  plan  provides  for  three  lessons  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks  of  each  ^hool 
year,  after  which  the  subject  may  be  dropped  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  to 
be  taken  up  with  a  more  advanced  treatment  for  the  same  length  of  time  the 
following  year.  These  courses,  with  well-graded  text-books  that  contain  the 
truths  the  law  requii^es  taught,  will,  if  faithfully  pursued,  with  oral  or  written 
reviews,  cover  the  subject,  and  will  not  unduly  crowd  other  studies, 

GRADED  schools. 

Course  A.^—For  graded  schools  Jiaving  eight  years  hetovo  the  high  school, 
[Pathfinder  series  of  text-books.] 

First,  second^  and  third  year. — **  Child's  Health  Primer,"  in  hands  of  teacher  for 
oral  instruction.    Lessons  three  times  per  week.    Facts  drawn  from  text-book. 

Fourth  year. — "Child's  Health  Primer," in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three 
times  per  week  until  the  book  is  completed. 

Fifth  year, — **  Hygiene  for  Young  People,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Hecitations 
three  times  per  week  until'first  hau  of  book  is  completed. 

iSix«/iy^r.—**  Hygiene  for  Young  People,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  week  until  last  half  of  book  is  completed,  reviewing  from  begin- 
ning. 

Seventh  year.— ^^hessona  in  Hygiene,  No.  2  of  Appleton  series,"  in  hands  of 
pupils.    Recitations  three  times  per  week  until  first  half  of  book  is  completed. 

±)iahih  year.— "Lessons  in  Hygiene,  No.  2  of  Appleton  series,"  in  hands  of 
pupils.  Recitations  three  times  per  week  until  last  half  of  book  is  completed, 
reviewing  from  first  chapter. 

High'saiool  year.— "  Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology,"  In  hands  of  pupils  until 
book  is  completed. 

Course  B.*— -For  graded  schools  having  eight  years  below  the  high  schooL 
[Appleton  series  of  text-books.] 

First,  second,  and  third  year.—^*  Health  for  Little  Polks,"  in  hands  of  teacher  for 
oral  instruction.    Lessons .  three  times  per  week.    Facts  drawn  from  text-book. 

Fourth  year.— **  Health  for  Little  Polks,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  week  until  book  is  completed. 

» In  schools  having  seven  years  below  the  high  school,  more  time  per  year  shonld  be  given  t^ 
the  study,  so  as  to  complete  Lessons  in  Hygiene  during  the  seventh  year.  U  there  are  only 
six  years  below  the  high  school,  enough  time  should  be  given  to  complete  *'  Hygiene  for  Yoimg 
People  '*  during  the  filth  year,  as  well  as  Lessons  in  Hygiene  during  the  sixth  year. 

•Schools  having  seven  years  below  the  high  school  can  complete  *^ Lessons  in  Hygrlene  "  dur- 
ing the  seventh  year.  Those  having  six  years  below  the  high  school  can.  in  addlUQ&i  complete 
"  Young  People's  Physiology  "  durfiig  the  sixth  year.  tjTPz'eTbrCf  XJ^t^gT^ 
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JPi/lffe  year.— "Young  People's  Physiology,"  5n  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  weefc  until  first  half  of  book  is  completed. 

Sirili  year, — "Young  People's  PhysiolQfi:?^"  4a  haudfi^f  mmUi»  ^AM^tetinift  • 
.  HbanB  IttumpMHHiilf  WVH  raed  hftir  of  book;  iS'  complete^T,  ^viewing  from  first 
chapter. 

Seventh  year. — "Lessons  in  Hygiene,"  In  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three 
times  per  week  until  first  half  of  book  is  completed. 

Eighth  year, — "Lessons  in  Hj^ene,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three 
times  per  week  until  lost  half  of  book  is  completed. 

High-school  year, — "  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  by  Roger 
S.  Tracy,  M.  D.,  in  hands  of  pupils  until  book  is  completed. 

COUKSE  C* — JF'or  graded  schools  having  seven  years  below  the  high  sdiool, 
[Union  series  of  t6Xt-l)o6k8.] 

Firsty  second,  and  third  year. — "  Number  One  "  of  the  Union  series,  in  hands  of 
teacher  for  oral  instruction.  Lessons  three  times  per  week.  Factj^  drawn  from 
text-book. 

Fourth  year.— "  Number  One  "  of  the  Union  series,  in  hands  of  pupils.  Reci- 
tations three  times  per  week  until  book  is  completed. 

Fifth  year.— "Number  Two  "  of  the  Union  series,  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recita- 
tions three  times  per  week  until  book  is  completed. 

Sixth  year, — "  Number  Three"  of  the  Union  series,  in  hands  of  pupils.  Reci- 
tations three  times  per  week  until  first  half  of  book  is  completed. 

Seventh  year .-r-" Number  Three"  of  the  Union  series,  in  hands  of  pupils. 
Three  recitations  per  week  until  last  half  of  book  is  completed,  reviewing  from 
first  chapter. 

High-school  year. — Steele's  "Hygienic  Physiology ,"  or  " Outlines  of  Anatomvi 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  by  Roger  S.  Tracy,  M.  D.,  or  "The  Human  Body 
and  the  Effects  of  Narcotics,^'  by  H.  Newell  Martin^  M.  D.  In  hands  of  pupils 
until  book  is  completed. 

Course  D. — For  graded  schools  having  six  years  helow  the  high  school, 
[Eclectic  series  of  text-books.] 

First,  second,  and  third  year, —'^Kouae  I  Live  In,"  in  hands  of  teacher  for  oral 
Instruction.    Recitations  three  times  per  week.    Facts  drawn  from  text-book. 

Fourth  year,—^''  House  I  Live  In,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three  times 
per  week  until  book  is  completed. 

Fijth  year, — "  Youth's  Temperance  Manual,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  week  until  first  half  of  l>ook  is  completed. 

Sixth  year, — "  Youth's  Temperance  Manual,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  week  until  last  half  of  book  is  completed. 

High-school  year,---^^  Eclectic  Guide  to  Health,"  in  hands  of  pupils  imtil  book  is 
completed. 

Course  E.— -For  graded  schools  Jiaving  eight  years  below  the  high  school, 
[Blalsdell  ReTlsed  Physiology  series.] 

First,  second^  and  third  year.— "  Phy8iolog;y  for  Little  Polks,"  in  hands  of 
teacher  for  oral  instruction.  Lessons  three  times  per  week.  Facts  drawn  from 
text-book. 

Fourth  year.--**  Physiology  for  Little  Folks,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  week  until  book  is  completed. 

Fifth  year,'—^''  Physiology  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  week  until  first  half  of  book  is  complettd. 

Sixth  year,—*^  Physiology  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  week  until  last  half  of  book  is  completed,  reviewing  from  first 
chapter. 

Seventh  year, — "Young  Folks'  Physiology,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations 
three  times  per  week  until  first  half  of  book  is  completed, 

'Scbools  having  six  years  below  the  high  school  can  complete  "Number  Three  *'  of  the  Union 
■ertos  diurlng  the  sixth  year. 
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Eighth  pear.—"  Young  Polks*  Physiolojry,"  in  baads  of  pupils.  Ree^tationa 
three  times  per  week  until  lastiialf  of  book  is  oompleted,  reviewing  from  first 

HigJ^Bchooi  year.— SteeVs  "tJy^entc  Physiology* orT^iauf*  •*'€*B!iji?s  €f ■ 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy^ieno,"  or  Martin's  '•  Human  Body  and  the  Effects 
of  Narcotics, ^  in  bsuTds  of  pupils  tmtil  book  is  completed.- 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS.  ' 

In  Bm  migraded  school,  three  classes  should  be  formed,  one  for  adyaaoed 
pupils,  one  for  those  who  rank  as  intermediate,  and  another  for  primary.  All 
pupils  in  the  school  should  ba  dividod  according  to  their  attainments  among 
these  three  classes. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  separate  book  for  each  of  the  three  classes  referred 
to  in  an  ungraded  school  ?  Yes,  emphatically  yes.  All  pupils  in  ungraded 
schools  where  there  are  adranced  pupils  can  not  be  taught  as  the  law  requires 
with  less  than  three  grades  of  books.  The  primary  or  lower  grade  pupils  need 
a  book  they  can  understand ;  the  next  grade  should  have  one  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced ;  and  pupils  who  correspond  to  the  high-school  grade  should  have  a  book 
adapted  to  l^eir  acquirements.  This  study  has  often  boen  made  a  ridiculous 
failure  by  the  attempt  in  uneraded  schools  to  make  one  book  (and  that  often  a 
high-school  book)  fit  all  pupils. 

Ck>UKSE  A. — For  ungraded  Bckools^  or  sdwols  havii%g  ttco,  three  or  four  depariment§» 
(Pathfinder  series  of  texVbook&l 

Primary  cZass.;— Pupils  reading  In  the  primer,  first,  second,  and  third  readers. 
"Child's  Health  Primer,"  in  hands  of  teacher  for  oral  instruction.  Lessons 
tkree  times  per  week.    Facts  drawn  from  text-book. 

Intermediate  dciss, — Pupils-reading  in  Fourth  Reader.  '*  Hygiene  for  Young 
People,^'  in  hands  of  pupils.  Hocitations  three  times  per  week  until  book  is 
completed. 

Advanced  dows.— Pupils  reading  in  Fifth  Reader  and  higher  books.  "Physiol- 
ogy and  Healthy  No.  3  of  Union  series,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three 
times  per  week  until  book  is  completed. 

COuksbB.— -For  ungraded  sdiools,  or  edioola  having  two,  three,  or  four  departments. 

[▲pptoton  series  of  text-books.) 

Primary  does. — Pupils  reading  in  the  primer,  first,  second,  and  third  readers. 
*' Health  for  Little  Folks,''  in  hands  of  teacher  for  oral  instx'UCtion.  Lessons 
three  times  per  week.    Facts  drawn  from  text-book. 

Intermediate  cZa^s.— Pupils  reading  in  Fourth  Reader.  "Young  People's 
Physiology,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  thres  times  per  week  imUl  book 
i»  completed,  reviewing  from  first  chapter. 

Advanced  doss. — Pupils  reading  in  Fifth  Reader  and  higher  books.  **  Lessons 
in  Hygiene,"  in  hands  of  pupils^  Recitations  three  times  per  week  until  book  is 
completed. 

CJOUKSE  C— i^'or  ungraded  schooUy  or  8du>ols  Jiaving  tvx>y  three,  or  four  departments. 

[Union  series  of  text-books.] 

Primary  da^s, — Pupils  reading  in  the  primer,  first,  second,  and  third  readers. 
"Number  One"  <rf  the  Union  series,  in  hands  of  teacher  for  oral  instruction. 
Lessons  three  times  per  week.     Facts  drawn  from  text-book. 

IntermedicUe  cZow.— Pupils  reading  in  fourth  reader.  ** Number  Two"  of  the 
Union  series  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three  times  per  week  until  book 
is  completed. 

Advanced  doss, — Pupils  reading  in  fifth  reader  and  higher  books.*  **  Number 
Three  "of  the  Union  series,  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  threo  times  per 
week  imtil  book  is  completeid. 

1  Where  there  are  pui^ls  of  high-school  grade  in  ungraded  schools,  they  should  have  a  high- 
school  tex^book,  either  Steele's  '*  Hygienic  Phsrsiology/*  or  *'  Outlines  of  AnatomT,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,*'  by  Roger  S.  Tracy,  M.  n.,  or  **The  HumanBody  andtheBlIecUofNarooucs.*'  m 
H.  Newell  Martin,  M.D.  .  uigitized  by  ^^^gi^ 
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CoUBSH  D. — For  ungraded  sduocHs,  or  schools  havmg  Uoo,  threey  or  four  department 

[Eclectic*  sert^  of  text-Tx)ote.l 

Primcmf  dasM, — Pupils  reading  in  the  primer,  first,  second,  and  third  readers, 
^* House  I  Live  In,''  in  hands  of  teacher  for  oral  instruction.  Lessons  three 
tisnes  per  week,    ^acts  drawn  from  tezi-book. 

IfUermediate  ckM«.~Pupils  reading  in  fourth  reader.  *'  Youth's  Temperance 
Manual,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three  times  per  week  until  hook  is 
completed. 

Aavanced  doss, — ^Pupils  reading  in  fifth  reader  and  higher  hooks.^  "  Eclectic 
Gruide  to  Health,"  in  hands  of  pupils  imtil  book  is  completed. 

Course  E.— -For  vngrtidtd  sdwdls^or  schools  having  tuoo,  three^  or  four  d^artments* 

[The  Bialsdell  reiised  series  of  text-books.] 

Primary  class* — ^Pupils  reading  in  the  primer,  first,  second,  and  third  readers. 
"Physiology  for  Little  Folks,"  in  hands  of  teacher  for  oral  instruction.  Lea- 
sons  three  tmies  per  week*    Facts  drawn  from  taxt-books. 

Intermediate  dctss, — Pupils  reading  in  fourth  reader.  '*  Physiology  for  Boys 
and  Girls,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three  times  per  week  imtil  book  is 
completed. 

Advanced  class.— Pupils  reading  in  fifth  reader  and  higher  books.  '*  Yoimg 
Folks'  Physiology,"  in  hands  of  pupils.  Recitations  three  times  per  week  im^ 
book  is  completed. 

mSASONS  FOB  THE  ADOPnCW  OF  A  OOtJRSE  OF  STUDY  AS  OUTLINED. 

The  reasons  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  adopting  a  definite  course  of  study  in  this 
topic,  which  includes  text-books  in  the  hands  of  all  pupils  above  the  ^primary^ 
are  as  follows: 

First,  Such  a  course  gives  the  definite  time  and  place  to  the  branch  that  the 
law  demands. 

Second.  It  points  oat  the  grade  for  which  oral  instruction  !b  adapted,  and 
those  In  which  instruction  should  be  given  from  text-books  in  the  hands  o€ 
puij^ls. 

Third.  It  specifies  the  grade  tor  which  each  book  is  adapted.  The  pupil  just 
learning  to  gain  information  from  a  text-book  needs  one  in  which  the  style  and 
vocabuSbry  is  very  little  in  advance  of  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  gains  ability  to 
master  a  more  advanced  style  and  treatment  he  needs  a  more  advanced  book. 
To  keep  him  longer  in  the  book  he  has  outgrown  is  to  stultify  his  developing 
faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  to  give  him  a  book  too  advanced  is  to  discourage 
him  and  lead  to  a  distaste  for  study.  Either  course  is  false  economy  and*  con- 
trary to  all  educational  principles. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  text-books  as  specified  secures  the  teaching  of  truth  in- 
stead of  the  notions  and  traditions  of  some  teacher  who  has  had  no  special  edu- 
cation on  this  topic. 

Fifth,  It  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  prevent  outside  topics,  such  as  the  legal  or 
political  phases  of  the  temperance  question,  from  being  brought  into  the  recita- 
tion under  the  guise  of  scientific  temperance  instrucxion,  which  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  trouble. 

Sixth.  It  takes  less  time  from  the  overcrowded  school  course  than  anything 
like  an  honest  attempt  above  the  primary  class  to  teach  the  subject  orally,  which 
is  always  liable  to  cause  waste  of  time  through  branching  out  into  unimportant 
collaterals. 

TOPICAIi  OUTLINE  OF  COUBSE  OF  STUDY.* 

IPrtpartd  by  Department  of  Sci«ntitic  Temperance  Inatruetion^  W.  C.  T,  V.} 

This  age  needs  men  and  women  who  are  wise  to  resolve,  strong  and  quick  to 
act.  Such  men  and  women  are  the  result  of  the  right  development  of  the  three- 
fold human  system,  mental,  moriJ,  and  physical,  and  are  the  object  sought  by 
this  study. 

I  Tills  topical  outlhie  has  been  f  umlslied  hy  Mrs.  Hunt  m  advance  of  publication. 

Digitized  by  ^^J\^\^viv^ 
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Because  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  is  a  prime  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  such  developmeut^  a  knowledge  of  their  origbi,  tlieir  Inherent  evil 
nature,  and  of  their  acsrtructive  efects  l3  an  objective  point  in  the  study  of 
scientific  or  physiological  temperance.  But  it  is  by  no  means  all.  This  study 
dods  not  stop  with  teaching  the  consequences  of  evil.  It' at  the  same  time  shows 
the  road  to  the  ideal. 

As  demanded  by  law  and  presented  in  all  approved  manuals  of  instruction,  it 
teaches  the  all-round  physical  education  that  leads  to  strength,  health,  and  such 
physical  development  as  will  make  the  body  an  efficient  servant  of  a  rightly 
trained  mind — a  meet  temple  for  the  divine  indwelling.  In  showing  the  conse- 
quences of  broken  natural  law,  it  is  also  a  powerful  moral  teacher. 

As  some  knowledge  of  structure  is  an  essential  basis,  enough  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  make  the  various  laws  of  hygiene  intelligible  is  a  part  of  the 
study.    The  whole  subject  may  be  classified  under  the  following  divisions : 

Ten  dimsUma, 

(There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  of  presenting  these  divi- 
sions. It  is  not  essential  that  the  same  order  be  always  followed,  provided 
the  division  treating  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  pre* 
cede  those  treating  of  the  various  organs  and  the  effects  of  these  narcotics  upon 
them.) 

1.  Food, — This  division  includes  the  uses  of  and  kinds  of  food  and  rules  for  their 
selection  and  proper  preparation,  together  with  hygienic  rules  in  regard  to 
eating. 

(For  reference  and  personal  study  the  teacher  should  have  some  one  of  the  high- 
school  books  mentioned  on  the  last  page  of  this  circular,  and  for  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  matter  appropriate  for  primary  grades,  one  or  more  of  the  primary 
books  there  mentioned.) 

2.  Alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics, — This  division  has  for  its  object  to  show 
when  and  why  healthful  fruit  juices  and  grain  infusions  become  poisoi^ous  drinks 
that  should  be  avoided.  The  instruction  therefore  covers  the  cnanges  that  take 
place  in  these  liquids  during  fermentation,  the  causes  of  such  changes,  and  the 
nature  of  the  changed  liquids. 

(For  full  information  on  these  points  the  teacher  should  study  this  division  of 
the  subject  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  text-books  mentioned  above,  and  for  the 
selection  of  matter  adapted  to  grade,  the  primary  text-books  before  mention  d.) 

3.  Digestion.— Its  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics. 

4.  Circulation.— 'lia  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic drinks  and  other  narcotics.  In  this  division  the  controlling  action  of  the 
vaso-motorand  inhibitory  nerves  should  be  brought  out  as  early  as  possible,  be- 
cause many  of  the  contradictory  appearances  concerning  the  action  of  alcoholic 
and  other  narcotics  on  various  portions  of  the  body  are  only  intelligible  when 
this  is  understood. 

5.  Bespiration, — Its  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  including  the  effects 
of  Alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  breathing  pure  air,  of  full  and  deep  breathing,  and  of  right  positions  for 
securing  this ;  also  of  simple  methods  of  ventilating  rooms  in  which  no  provi- 
sion for  ventilation  has  been  made.  Such  information,  put  into  actual  practice 
in  the  schoolroom,  will  be  carried  home  by  the  children  and  correct  many  of 
the  bad  habits  in  tills  direction  that  lead  to  unheal thful  conditions  of  the  w>dj 
and  to  drink. 

6.  The  nervous  system, — ^Ite  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygienic  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  best  development  of  nerve  and  brain  tissue,  and  the  consequence^?  of 
disobeying  these  laws  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics.  The 
shock  of  all  narcotic  indulgence  falls  with  greatest  force  on  the  nervous  system. 
Instruction  at  this  point  should  therefore  be  full  and  emphatic.  Effects  on  the 
intellect,  will,  and  moral  character,  as  a  result  of  its  effects  on  brain  and  nerve 
tissue,  should  be  fully  brought  out,  as  is  done  in  all  the  approved  text-books, 
which  also  indicate  how  much  of  each  topic  may  be  appropriately  presented  in 
each  grade. 

7.  The  bones, — The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  bone  tissue  and  its  hygiene, 
including  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics.  Special  8:res8 
should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  growth  lost  through  wrong  habits  during  the 
growing  time  of  life  can  never  afterwards  be  made  up,  of  the  importance  of 
right  position,  and  the  relation  of  proper  food,  and  the  effects  of  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  other  narcotics  in  preventing  healthful  growth,  zed  by  ^^\^\^gi\^ 
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8.  I%e  musdes, — The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  muscular  tissue  and  its  hy- 
giene, including  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  includes  in  its  hygiene  systematic  exercises  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  such  as  calisthenics,  gymnastics,  or 
what  are  called  physical-culture  exercises. 

9.  The  aJfcin.— Its  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  including  the  relation 
of  exercise,  pure  air,  riffht  food,  bathing,  and  proper  clothing  to  the  hygiene 
of  the  skin,  and  the  evil  effects  of,  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the 
same. 

10.  The  sense*.— Their  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  including  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics. 

Gradation, 

In  physiological  temperance,  as  in  ot^er  branches  which  extend  through  sev- 
eral years  of  the  school  life,  a  few  of  the  simple  elements  should  be  taught  in 
the  lowest  grade,  and  these  reviewed  and  more  added  from  year  to  year,  until 
an  advanced  treatment  of  the  whole  topic  is  completed  in  the  high  school. 

In  the  lower  primary  grades  a  few  lessons  on  the  parts  of  the  body  should  pre- 
cede the  work  on  the  other  divisions,  which,  in  the  lower  grades,  should  consist 
chiefly  of  hygiene  with  only  a  very  little  physiology  and  almost  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of.internal  organs. 

Methods  for  primary  grades. 

Simple  truths  should  be  selected  for  first,  second,  and  third  year  pupils  under 
each  division  of  the  subject,  to  be  developed  by  means  of  simple  stories,  objects, 
or  pictures,  or  questions  isolating  to  the  pupil  s  previous  experience.  The  fol- 
lowing indicates  what  may  be  taught  under  the  division  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
other  narcotics  to  first-year  pupils,  to  be  reviewed  with  added  truths  for  second 
or  third  year  pupils : 

First  lesson : 

1.  There  are  ferments  on  the  dust  on  grapes. 

2.  There  is  sweet  juice  inside  the  grape. 

3.  When  the  juice  is  pressed  out  the  ferments  get  into  it. 

4.  The  ferments  take  away  the  sweetness  of  the  juice  and  leave  a  poison  in  it 

Second  lesson : 

1.  Poisons  can  do  us  harm. 

2.  Poisons  may  kill. 

3.  Alcohol  is  a  poison. 

4.  We  should  never  take  any  drink  that  has  alcohol  in  it. 

Third  lesson  : 

1.  Cider  is  made  from  apples. 

2.  Ferments  change  the  juice  of  the  apples  after  it  is  pressed  out. 

3.  We  should  not  drink  cider,  for  there  is  alcohol  in  it. 

4.  Wine  is  made  from  grapes. 

5.  Wo  should  not  drink  wine,  for  there  is  alcohol  in  it. 

6.  There  is  no  alcohol  in  grapes  or  apples. 

Methods  for  lower  inte)*mediate  grades. 

The  la^,  in  saying  that  this  study  should  be  introduced  and  taught  as  a  regtdar 
branch,  virtually  says  that  the  established  methods  of  teaching  other  branches 
with  text-books  when  pupils  are  able  to  read,  and  orally  before,  is  to  be  the 
method  here.  But  the  books  used  should  be  adapted  to  grade.  Where  such 
books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  three  lessons  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks 
of  the  school  year  will  allow  time  for  covering  as  much  of  each  division  of  the 
subject  as  the  pupils  are  capable  of  understanding,  without  repetition  or  crowd- 
ing other  branches.  When  pupils  have  mastered  so  much  of  a  topic  as  is  adapted 
to  their  grades^  they  should  not  go  over  and  over  the  same  with  needless  repeti- 
tion. The  subiect,  after  suitable  reviewing,  should  be  dropped  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  something  else  take  its  place. 

Fourth-year  pupils, — Pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  school  are  ready  to  begin  to 
learn  to  use  text-books,  and  should  at  this  point  begin  to  pursue  this  branch  as 
a  regular  text-book  study.    The  matter  contained  in.  the  indorsed  primary  text- 
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'book  has  been  carefully  culled  with  special  reference  to  what  is  adapted  to  this 
grade  of  pupils. 

Fifth  and  six  year  pi^nte.— Pupils  in  these  grades  are  prepared  fora  largrer  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  which  should  here,  as  in  all  grrades  above  the  priimiry,  be 
a  text-book  study.  More  time  would  therefore  be  required  to  cover  the  subject, 
which  may  here  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Fifth-year  pupils 
may  take  a  part  of  the  ten  divisions,  as  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  other  narcot- 
ics, digestion,  circulation,  re^iration.  [The  hygiene  of  the  last  three  will  in- 
clude the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics.] 

Sixth-year  pupils,  after  reviewing  the  work  of  the  fifth  year,  may  take  the 
remaining  divisions,  as  bones,  muscles,  skin,  the  nervous  system,  the  senses 
[each  including  in  its  hygiene  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics]. 

For  the  use  of  pupils  in  these  grades  a  large  variety  of  books  that  contain  the 
matter  that  should  be  taught  at  this  stage,  expressed  in'language  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils,  without  th^  use  of  technicfid  terms,  are  ready  and 
indorsed  by  the  friends  of  the  movement. 

Advanced  grwrnmar  grades. 

For  seventh  and  eighth  year  pupUs  the  topics  may  be  apportioned  as  in  the  fifth 
and  six  yeiu:  grades;  but  the  pupils  will  require  text-books  containing  a  more 
advanced  treatment  of  the  subject.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  object 
sought  by  this  study  than  attempting  to  make  one  grade  of  books  on  temperance 
physiology  fit  all  grades  of  pupils. 

High^dwci  grades. 

The  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  requires  tiiis  to  be  a  text-book  study  in  this 
grade.  High-school  pupils  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  partially  techni- 
cal treatment  found  in  the  indorsed  high-echool  physiologies  mentioned  on  p. 
699.  This  can  bo  easily  mastered  the  first  year  of  the  high-school  course.  Where 
examinations  show  that  it  has  been  so  mastered  the  study  is  completed  and  should 
be  dropped  and  not  repeated  through  the  other  years.  Pupils  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  high  school  who  have  not  had  this  study  should  take  it 
up  in  those  grades. 

Ungraded  spools. 

The  divisions  are  the  same  here  as  in  the  graded  schools.  The  pupils  should 
be  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their  attainments,  ordinarily  throe — a  pri- 
mary, an  intermediate,  and  a  more  advanced.*  Each  class  of  pupils  able  to  read 
should  have  books  corresponding  to  their  various  grades.  At  least  three  grades 
of  books  on  this  subject  are  generally  needed  for  ungraded  school. 

THE  SPECIAL  WORK  OF  1890. 

**  The  special  work  of  1890  has  been  careful  planning  for  thorough  enforcement 
of  legislation  that  has  made  scientific  temperance  a  mandatory  study.  Two 
States,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  bagan  this  year  what  may  be  termed 
campaigns  for  this  enforcement.  The  State  organizations,  after  voting  to  make 
this  a  leading  line  of  work,  provided  funds  for  paying  the  expenses  of  county 
superintendents  or  other  organizers  to  go  through  the  counties  securing  local 
workers :  also  for  the  necessary  literature  and  postage.  Literature,  showing 
the  local  superintendents,  as  fast  as  they  were  appointed,  exactly  what  to  do  in 
every  detail  of  the  work,  was  then  sent  out  from  State  and  national  headquar- 
ters." 

''As  soon  as  active  work  for  enforcement  was  begun  it  becaihe  apparent  that 
an  accepted  standard  as  to  what  constitutes  an  honest  enforcement  of  a  temper- 
ance education  law  is  as  necessary  as  the  standard  for  temperance  text^books 
proved.  Time  and  experience  have  established  something  like  tehool-room 
stsmdards  for  the  pursuit  of  other  branches ;  but  the  concej)tions  as  to  how  this 
new  subject  should  be  studied  and  taught  were  va^ue,  various,  and  indefinite. 
From  consultation  with  eminent  educators  and  comparison  of  the  fruits  of  varied 
experience  the  following  standard  was  wrought  out.  This  Is  being  sent  to 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  erf  temper- 
ance education  laws  in  varioi^  States.  Its  specifications  as  to  minimum  of  thne, 
necessary  means,  and  method  for  the  pursuit  of  the  study  is  receiving  their 
cordial  indorsement : " 
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A  STAKDABD  FOB  THE  BNFORCXMBNT  OF  A  TSICPSRAKCE  BDUOATION  LAT? 

1.  JHnimum  of  time.^—The  pursuit  of  the  study  of  physiological  temperance  by  **  all  pnplls  In 
all  schools/'  as  the  law  demands,  requires  at  least  three  lessons  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks  of 
each  school  year  below  the  second  year  of  the  high  school.  After  an  adequate  and  Wdll-graded 
portion  of  the  topic  asslg:ned  for  this  time  Is  thoroughly  learned,  the  subject  may  then  be 
dropped  for  the  remainder  of  that  year.  The  following  year  a  little  more  advanced  treatment 
of  the  subject  should  be  pursued  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Allowing  twenty  minutes  to  a 
lesson  for  all  grades  or  classes  above  the  primary,  this  requirement  would  amount  to  only 
fourteen  hours  i)er  year;  but  If  carried  through  the  several  years  between  the  primary  and  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  or  corresponding  class  of  ungraded  schools,  would  give  suffi- 
cient time  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  tne  subject  without  encroaching  upon  other 
studies. 

8.  yeeestary  means  for  the  fulJUlment  of  the  iair.— Well-graded  text-books  on  physiology  and 
hygiene  that  contain  also  the  "special"  facts  concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drmks,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics,  that  the  law  requires  taught.  These  facts  can  not  be 
treated  in  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  space  given  to  the  physiology  and  hygiene  appropriate 
for  primary  and  Intermediate  grades,  or  in  less  than  twenty  images  of  the  ordinary  high-school 
book.  These  books  should  be  as  well  graded  to  the  capacities  of  pupils  as  modem  school 
readers  are. 

3.  Necessary  ww/Aod.*— Text-books  In  the  hands  of  pupils  who  use  text-books  in  studying  such 
other  branches  as  arithmetic  or  geography,  and  oral  instruction,  not  less  than  three  times  per 
week,  for  those  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  use  text-books. 

4.  I^JMwUnati&ne  or  tests.^—Aa  thorough  examinations  or  tests  should  be  required  In  this  study 
as  In  other  branches,  the  same  marking  system  should  be  used,  and  such  marks  should  enter 
into  the  general  average  which  decides  the  rank  of  the  pupil. 

The  above  standard  of  requirement  for  the  enforcement  of  a  temperance  education  law  is 
both  fair  and  Just.    Anything  less  would  not  represent  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  legislation, 
and  would  not  be  a  pursuit  of  the  subject  *'  as  a  regular  branch"  by  "all  pupils  In  all  schools,** 
as  the  laws  of  many  States  demand. 
(Signed) 

HzsRT  Sabtn,  Richabd  Edwards, 

Superintendent   Public   Instruction  for  Superintendent   Public  Instruction  for 

M        "'  Illinois. 

'    ^S^^t^f/'^""''^"-^^^"'"'''"'-^  '^'^'^^^i^lrendent  Schools  forlVashington. 
ALICE  FiiEMAl'pllMKB,  ^  ^-  ^^  ^^'^'  ^/  Columbia. 

Member  of  Stats  Board  of  Education  of  iRA  G.  Horrr. 
Massachusetts.  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  for 

EuiEB  H.  Oapen,  California. 

Member  of  State  Board  of  Education  of  a.  N.  Raub, 
Massachusetts.  President   State   Board  of  Education, 

J.  Ebtabrook.  Delaware. 

SupsrintendeHt   of  Public   Instruction,  bejij  s   Morgak 

N.A.LU^^^'*-  *   ^'%^I^ 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Virginia. 

Maine.  -  Geo.  W.  Winans, 

Geo.  J.  LiUCKKT,  Superintendent   Public  Instt^uction  for 

Superintendent    of   Pittsburg    Schools,  Kansas. 

Twr    n     r  ^^^^V^^^'^^^-  JOHN  HAWCOCK, 

w.  H- JACK,                  ,    ^    ^^^f,   „^      ,.  /^ate  Commissioner  Of  Comtnon  Schools 

Stats  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  for  Ohio                                      ^' ^^•o 

for  Louisiana.  t^«„  i^^^«« 

D  J  Waller  Jr  John  Ogdbn, 

Superiniendi^nt  Public  Instruction  for  ^^thV^ota  ^"^'''*^  ^f^^f ruction  for 

Thos.  M.  Balliet,  W.  C.  Dovey, 

Superintendent  Schools^  Springfield,  Mas-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 

sachusetts.  Nevada, 

>  Three  lessons  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks  is  8i)eclfled,  instead  of  one  lesson  per  week  for 
forty  weeks,  or  two  lessons  per  week  for  twenty -one  weeks,  because  when  the  lessons  come 
farther  apart  the  pupils  forget  the  last  before  they  reach  the  next;  the  subject  as  a  whole  does 
not  become  so  readily  a  part  of  the  intelligence;  more  time  has  to  be  taken  in  reviewing  the 
last  lesson  before  taking  up  the  new;  the  pupil's  Interest  is  not  so  well  sustained,  nor  profi- 
ciency so  easily  acquired,  as  when  the  lessons  are  given  in  closer  succession. 

«  Without  well-authenticated  text-books  In  the  hands  of  pupils,  error  is  as  liable  to  be  taught 
as  truth,  for  teachers  have  rarely  received  even  a  brief  course  of  Instruction  in  the  subject,  and 
their  knowleege  of  the  same  is  therefore  made  up  of  as  .much  folklore  as  fact.  Much  time  is 
also  liable  to  be  wasted  over  matters  that  are  entirely  Irrelevant,  such  as  the  legal  or  political 
phases  of  the  temperance  question,  whenever  the  text-book  Is  not  followed. 

»  Teachers  will  be  more  thorough  in  teaching  a  subject  in  which  the  pupils,  and  hence  their 
faithfulness  in  teaching  it,  are  put  to  a  test.  The  pupils  will  also  stiidy  a  subject  more  faith- 
fully when  they  know  that  their  standing  or  inromotion  depends  upon  their  ability  to  pass  an 
examination  in  it. 


a.  iXLUKUAn. 

State  Superintendent  Free  Schools,  West 
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Th-^  foUoivinff*  relating  to  the  requirements  of  institute  inBtruotors  and  the 
duties  of  school  hoards,  fi  taken  from  Mrs.  Hunt's  work,  "A  Brief  History  of  the 
First  DecadGt''  before  referred  to: 

INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTORS. 

Tiiei-€  Li  now  great  need  of  trained  institute  instructors  on  this  topic.  Great 
harm  hiin  been  done  this  cause,  and  the  study  has  been  brought  into  disrepute, 
l>y  persons  going  before  institutes  and  attempting  to  give  instruction  when  they 
werc^  DCt  qualified  to  do  so,  and  were  not  prepared  to  answer  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  critics,  friendly  or  otherwise. 

An  institute  instructor  on  this  topic  should  have  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  lie,  or  she,  should  be  a  good  physiologist. 

2.  Should  t>o  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  biological  side  of  the  question  as 
revealed  by  the  researches  of  the  last  few  years.  Should  be  well  read  in  the 
works  of  Pasteur,  De  Barry,  Troussart,  Shurtzenberger  and  othera  on  fermenta- 
tion, 

3.  Should  know  enough  of  modern  investigation  to  be  able  to  refute,  on  the 
testimony  of  seientific  experts,  the  popular  fallacies  concerning  the  nature  of 
ftlcohol,  especially  as  found  in  the  most  common  drinks,  beer^  wine,  cider,  etc. 

4.  Sboula  be  familiar  with  the  great  physiological  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  the  efTect  of  these  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical. 

5.  Should  bo  familiar  with  all  the  school  literature  on  this  subject  and  be  able 
to  i>oint  out  quickly  where  one  book  is  defective  and  where  and  why  another  is 
Bound. 

6.  Should  understand  thoroughly  the  matter  of  grading  the  topic,  t.  e.,  what 
should  bo  taug-lit  the  first  year  and  what  enlargement  of  the  subject  should  be 
added  each  Buceeeding  year,  through  all  the  grades,  in  order  that  ^*  all  the 
pupils  In  all  sehools"may  be  taught  the  subject  as  the  law  demands  without 
unnecesBary  repetition. 

7.  Should  b3  familiar  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  as  based  upon  psycho- 
logical principles,  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  this  subject  in  harmony  with  the 
same. 

8.  Should  havo  also  what  is  called  **  platform  powers,"  i,  c,  ability  to  present 
this  subject  with  clearness,  enthusiasm,  and  the  magnetism  which  holds  an 
audience, 

Thfe  Bubject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature 
and  ofTi  ets  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  is  a  large  one  requiring 
exact  knowlodR^e  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  would  attempt  to  instruct  teachers. 
For  tlioi^e  who  can  fully  meet  these  requirements  there  is  a  wide  opening,  and 
oorreejKindonce  with  such  is  invited  hy  the  national  superintendent  of  this  de- 
partment, Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Hyde  Fark,  Mass. 

A  bureau  for  the  training  of  such  instructors  on  this  topic  for  teachers'  insti- 
tutes is  already  under  way.  Applicants  for  the  course  of  training  will  be 
required  to  present  testimonials  as  to  previous  education,  capacity  for  study, 
aptness  to  teiw-'h^  and  power  to  interest  an  audience.  The  instructors  now  pre- 
paring for  this  work  have  had  experience  as  institute  instructors  on  other 
topLcs,  and  have  established  a  reputation  in  that  direction. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  parties  who  ought  to  take  the  first  official  steps  in  the  enforcement  of  a 
temperance  education  law  are  ordinarily  the  local  school  boards.  These  steps, 
if  rightly  taken,  are : 

(1)  The  adoj^tion  of  a  definite  course  of  study,  with  time  and  place  given  to  it 
as  to  other  branches,  and  for  each  grade  of  pupils. 

{2)  The  reeommendation  of  text-books  containing  the  facts  the  law  requires 
tauff  Ut*  gr traded  to  the  capacities  of  the  several  classes  of  scholars. 

In  the  discharge  of  tnese  duties  on  the  part  of  the  school  boards,  there  is 
wide  room  for  Improvement.  They  have  too  often  recammended  books  notably 
lacking  in  temjKjrance  matter,  and  so  absolutely  out  of  ^ rade  as  to  be  practically 
useless.  Conscientious  teachei^s  in  such  cases  have  tried  to  give  oral  instruc- 
tion, but  they  have  not  had  the  previous  drill  in  this  branch  that  they  have 
had  la  others.  When  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  books  are  in  x)ossession  of 
the  facts  to  be  taught^  it  is  not  strange  that  the  teacher  soon inins  out  of  matter 
for  the  so-called  oral  instruction.         .  ^jigitized  by  ^^v^giv 
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Oral  instruction  on  ibis  topic,  in  all  grades  above  primary,  bas  been,  and  still 
is,  a  signal  failure.  We  must  insist  upon  text-book  studv  in  all  grades  using 
text-books  for  otber  like  branches,  if  we  would  not  be  mocked  with  disappoint 
ment  in  results. 

A  master  in  a  city  school,  under  temperance  education  law,  recently  said: 
•*I  can  and  will  teach  this  branch  when  it  is  put  into  my  course  of  study  and 
bcoks  containing  the  subject  are  put  into  my  hands  and  those  of  mv  pupils,  but 
the  school  board  must  do  that  first.  If  they  fill  my  course  of  study  absolutely 
full  with  other  branches,  leaving  no  time  for  this,  and  in  addition,  neglect  to 
give  me  or  my  pupils  any  adequate  text-books,  I  can  not  do  much." 

This  statement  represents  the  relation  of  school  boards  to  the  enforcement  of 
these  laws,  and  reveals  the  greatest  hindrance  to  be  overcome.  The -neglect 
with  these  officials  is  often  due  to  misapprehension  or  indifference,  and  some- 
times to  positive  opposition.  The  appeal  in  the  latter  case  is  to  the  people  for 
the  election  of  persons  who  will  execute  the  law.  The  man  who  would  with- 
hold this  instruction  from  the  children  of  a  city  or  modify  its  full  truth  for  fear 
of  injuring  the  brewing  or  other  liquor  interests  Is  most  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  any  care  of  the  education  of  the  children  in  this  age.  Misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  school  boards  can  be  enlightened ;  that  should  be  the  work  of  the 
local  superintendent.  The  indifferent  can  ordinarily  be  aroused ;  if  not,  they 
should  be  retired. 

Hard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  of  the  man  or  woman  who  could  deliberately 
withhold  the  utmost  warning  science  has  against  strong  drink  and  other  nar^ 
cotics  from  the  children  under  his  or  her  care.  If  we  deliberately  or  otherwise 
withhold  a  given  information  from  a  child  are  we  not  responsible  for  what  may 
follow  to  that  child's  future  and  to  others  through  him  because  of  such  withhold- 
ing ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  officials  who  carelessly,  negligently,  or  pur^ 
posely  fail  to  provide  for  the  full  enforcement  of  the  temperance  education  taws 
in  the  schools  under  their  control,  are  incurring  a  fearful  and  personal  responsi* 
bility  for  the  drunkenness  of  the  future  ?  The  time  has  come  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  from  pulpit,  platform,  and  press. 

n.— THE  EFFECTS  OF   ALCOHOL  ON   THE    HUMAN   SYSTEM  AND 
THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THEM. 

By  Prof.  A.  C.  Boyden,  op  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

[From  proceedings  National  Educational  Ajssoclatlon,  1880.} 

*  *  *  Two  very  practical  questions  remain  for  us  as  teachers.  The  two  are 
these:  What  shall  we  teach  ?  and  How  shall  we  teach  it  ?  That  is,  what  shall 
we  select  from  all  the  mass  of  material  that  has  been  prepared  upon  this  subject 
for  the  young  pupil?  Much  is  especially  adapted  to  them.  Much  we  can  give 
them  with  assurance.  Many  of  the  facts  can  be  presented  correctly,  simply,  and 
eflPectively  to  the  children.  And  when  we  have  made  our  selection,  the  impor- 
tant question  comes,  how  shall  we  present  the  subject  according  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  young.  Let  me  say,  what  I  am  going  to  repeat  a  gi^at  many  times  through- 
out this  discourse,  that  it  is  not  mere  knowledge  that  we  are  to  teach — it  is  con- 
viction that  we  are  to  bring  to  the  minds  and  the  wills  of  these  pupils.  Stop- 
ping with  mere  knowledge  will  not  accomplish  the  work.    What  snail  we  teach? 

Mrst.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  body :  Its  external  parts ;  the  relations  of 
those  parts  to  each  other :  the  uses  of  these  parts,  and  especially  the  proper 
c&ife  of  them ;  a  knowledge  of  these  delicate  organs,  the  senses  that  we  have 
and  the  work  which  they  do  for  us,  and  the  care  which  we  should  take  of  them; 
the  work  done  by  the  important  systems  \vithin  our  bodies,  the  way  in  which 
they  do  that  work,  and  the  care  which  they  should  receive  from  us— not  merely 
a  knowledge  that  we  have  certain  parts,  that  we  use  them  in  certain  ways,  and 
that  they  can  be  taken  care  of  in  certain  ways,  but  we  should  lead  the  mind  to 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  marvelous  construction  pf  our  body,  the  delicate 
arrangement  of  its  parts  and  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  take  the  very  best  care 
of  these  houses  of  our  souls.  Not  the  mere  knowledge,  we  repeat,  but  the  con- 
viction gf  the  duty  to  care  for  these.  This  work  is  the  preparation  for  the  later 
work. 

Second.  A  knowledge  of  the  origin,  properties,  and  uses  of  the  various  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics;  fliat  the  children  m^  recognize  them  when  they  see  them  ; 
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that  they  may  know  the  properties,  and  the  effects  upon  the  human  body,  and 
that  they  may  know  why  alcohol  has  this  certain  influence  upon  the  human  body. 
Thirds  and  most  important:  That  these  narcotics,  especially  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  opium,  upon  the  human  body ;  what  they  do  and  why  they  do  it.  Now,  with 
your  indulgence,  I  shall  hope  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  answer  to  these  two 
questions,  what  shall  we  teach  and  how  shall  we  teach  it,  with  some  very  simple 
experiments.  I  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  in  order  to  avoid  the  ob- 
iections  which  come  from  so  many  teachers  who  say :  **  I  have  had  no  practica 
m  any  laboratory.  I  am  situated  in  a  school  where  very  few,  if  any,  appliances 
are  given  to  me."  I  wish  to  present  that  which  can  be  used  by  every  man  and 
woman  In  every  schoolhouse  in  this  land';  requiring  no  previous  laboratory  work, 
requiring  no  great  outlay  or  expense.  Of  course  in  those  schools  which  are 
more  favorably  situated,  more  advanced  experiments  may  be  conducted ;  but  I 
intend  to  present  those  experiments  which  will  give  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
effects  on  the  human  body,  so  that  if  it  is  taught  rightly  the  children  will  be 
saved.  Now,  in  this  work,  so  far  as  I  can  show  it  before  such  a  large  audience, 
I  will  leave  the  subject  of  general  physiology,  and  come  directly  to  the  subject 
of  narcotics,  their  origin,  their  properties,  and  uses,  and  what  they  do  to  the  hu- 
man body ;  and  I  have  selected  for  their  principal  work, 

Alcohol. 

i.— origin  of  alcohol. 

1. — In  fermented  liquors. 

Experiment  1.  Add  molasses  to  water  in  a  bottle  till  it  Is  of  a  deep  brawn  color,* 
then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  yeast ;  allow  It  to  stand  In  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or 
two.  Observation:  The  mixture  has  the  odor  of  alcohol,  later  a  sour,  acid 
odor ;  the  mixture  has  a  sharp  taste.  Inference  :  The  little  yeast  has  changed 
the  sugar  of  the  molasses  to  alcohol;  this  will  change  to  acid  if  left  alone.  Call 
the  yeast  plant  a  "  ferment,"  and  the  process  of  changing  "fermentation." 

Experiment  2.  Allow  apple  luice  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days. 
Observation :  The  liquid  nas  the  odor  of  alcohol,  also  the  biting  taste.  Later 
it  has  a  sour,  acid  taste  like  vinegar.  Inference :  Very  small  ferments  from 
the  air  have  changed  the  sugar  of  the  apple  luice  to  alcohol.  Call  the  liquid 
**  elder."    The  alcohol  will  change  to  vinegar  if  left  exposed  to  the  air. 

Cider  is  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  apple  juice  In  the  air. 

Wines  are  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  etc.,  In  the  air. 

Ales  and  beers  are  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  of  grains.  (Malt 
Uquors.) 

Alcohol  Is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  these  fermented  liquors;  nature  will 
change  It  to  an  acid  If  left  to  Itself. 

2. — In  distilled  liquors. 

Experiment  3.  Heat  elder  or  wine  In  a  test  tube  over  an  alcohol  lamp ;  pass 
the  steam  through  a  glass  tube  into  a  bottle  which  is  wrapped  In  a  wet  cloth  to 
condense  this  steam.  Observation  :  The  odor  and  taste  are  more  marked  than 
in  the  fermented  liquors ;  often  there  is  a  bitter  taste.  Inference :  The  con- 
densed liquor  IS  stronger  than  the  fermented  liquor  and  Is  changed  Into  new  sub- 
stances oftentimes.  Call  this  process  of  evaporating  and  condensing  **  distilla- 
tion," and  the  resulting  liquid  a  **  distilled  liquor." 

Brandy  Is  distilled  from  wines. 

Gin  is  distilled  from  beer  and  flavored  with  juniper  berries. 

Whisky  Is  distilled  from  the  wort  of  fermented  grain. 

Hum  is  distilled  from  fermented  molasses. 

n.~PROPERTIES  AND  USES  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Experiment  4.  Examine  alcohol  for  its  color,  odor,  and  taste.  Place  a  little 
on  the  hand.  Observation :  Alcohol  Is  a  transparent  liquid,  has  a  strong  odor, 
and  a  biting  taste.  Inference  :  The  rapid  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  makes  the 
hand  feel  cool— it  is  a  volatile  liquid. 

Experiment  5.  Place  a  little  Inaspoon;  apply  a  lighted  match.  Observation : 
It  burns  In  a  blue;  hot  flame.  Inferenca :  Alcohol  Is  Inflammable  because  It  unites 
easily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  digitized  by  vj^^gi^ 
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Expariment  6.  Shake  a  little  powdered  resin  in  alcohol.  Observation  :  The 
alcohol  changed  to  the  color  of  the  *resin;  finally  the  resin  disappears.  Infer- 
once  :  Some  resinous  substances  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Experiment  7.  Mix  a  little  oil  of  turpentine  with  alcohol;  shake.  Observa- 
tion :  The  turpentine  mixes  with  the  alcohol.  Inference :  Alcohol  will  mix  with 
some  oils. 

Experiment  8.  Add  alcohol  to  the  white  of  an  egg  (albumen).  Observation  : 
The  albumen  changes  the  moist,  mucila£finous  albumen  to  a  white,  stringy  solid. 
Call  this  *'  coagulation. '^  Inference :  Alcohol  coagulates  albuminous  substances 
by  extracting  the  water  from  them. 

Properties.— Alcohol  is  a  transparent  liquid,  odorous,  has  biting  taste,  is  vola- 
tile. It  dissolves  many  resinous  substances,  and  mixes  with  most  oils.  It  is 
inflammable,  has  great  aflftnity  for  oxygen.  It  coagulates  albumen,  has  attrac- 
tion for  water.  Uses  (resulting  from  these  properties),  external  application  to 
allay  inflammation.  Alcoholic  lamps  for  heating  purposes.  A  solvent  for  gums 
in  preparing  varnishes.  In  preparation  of  perfumery,  medicines,  etc.  Preser- 
vation of  museum  sx>ecimen8. 

in.— EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

1,— Alcohol  impairs  digestion. 

Experiment  9.  Place  with  the  finger  a  little  alcohol  on  the  inside  membrane 
of  the  mouth  (a  mucous  membrane);  *  repeat  this  several  times.  Observation : 
The  membrane  stings,  the  saliva  flows  freely,  finally  there  is  a  diy,  puckery 
feeling.  Inference :  Alcohol  inflames  the  jnembrane,  excites  the  flow  of  the 
liquid  which  it  secretes,  and  absorbs  the  moisture  in  it. 

Application.— The  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  alpo  lines  the  stomach  and 
the  other  organs  of  the  digestive  system.  A  small  amount  of  alcohol  will  cause 
a  profuse  flow  of  the  gastric  juice  and  pass  very  rapidly  into  the  blood.  A  larger 
amount  inflames  andlrritates  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  A  continued 
use  weakens  the  quality  of  the  gastric  juice  by  the  unusual  and  irregular  flow, 
also  impoverishes  the  blood  from  which  it  comes.  It  irritates  the  constantly  in- 
flamed membrane  of  the  stomach,  leading  to  an  ulcerous  condition  and  chronic 
inflammation. 

Experiment  10.  Add  alcohol  to  raw  meat,  also  rub  some  meat  in  water  till  it 
is  well  colored  with  blood,  add  alcohol  to  this  blood.  Observation :  The  liquid 
is  full  of  white  particles  and  the  meat  seems  hard.  Inference :  The  alcohol  has 
coagulated  the  alt>umen  of  the  meat  and  blood. 

Experiment  11.  Add  alcohol  to  some  of  the  papsin  of  the  gastric  juice.  Ob- 
servation :  The  pepsin  contains  white,  stringy  particles,  fiiference :  Alcohol 
coagulates  pepsin . 

Note. — To  prepare  the  pepsin  get  from  the  butcher  the  inside  membrane  of 
a  pig*6  stomacn,  cut  into  nne  pieces  and  soak  it  in  glycerine  for  a  few  hours. 
The  glycerine  dissolves  the  pepsin;  strain  through  a  fine  cloth.  Prepared  pep- 
sin can  be  bought  of  the  druggist. 

Application. — Pepsin  is  the  active  solvent  of  the  gastric  juice.  Alcohol  tends 
to  harden  the  food  and  coagulate  the  pepsin,  thus  retarding  digestion.  Contin- 
ued use  tends  to  chronic  indigestion  and  to  the  intensifyfiig  of  any  disease  of 
the  digestive  system. 

2. — Alcohol  absorbs  the  water  of  tJie  body. 

Refer  to  experiments  8  and  9.  Alcohol  not  only  absorbs  water  from  the  albu- 
men which  it  coagulates,  but  the  whole  system  floods  it  with  water  to  dilute  it 
and  render  it  less  harmful.  Hence  alcohol  absorbs  the  water  of  the  saliva,  of 
the  gastric  juice,  of  the  blood,  of  the  tissues,  and  of  all  the  secretions.  This  soon 
results  in  a  craving  for  fluid  to  supply  the  body,  really  a  *' thirst"  for  water, 
requiring  time  for  its  absorption  throughout  the  system,  but  temporarily  satis- 
fied by  more  exciting  drink. 

3. — Alcohol  destroys  the  blood  corpuscles. 

Expariment  12.  Prick  with  a  pin  imder  the  finger  nail  and  draw  a  drop  of 
blood ;  'place  this  on  a  bit  of  glass  and  examine  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Ob- 
serve the  way  in  which  the  little  blood  corpuscles  lure  arranged.  Touch  them 
with  the-  smallest  amount  of  alcohol.    Observation :  The  corpuscles  are  of  an 

^  I  would  never  do  that  or  teach  others  to.— M,  H.  Mm^vj^^^^v  iv^ 
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irregular  shape  and  have  lost  part  of  their  color.  Add  more  alcohol.  Observa- 
tion :  The  corpuscles  are  an  irregular  mass  of  a  whitish  color.  Inference :  Al- 
cohol coagulateb  the  albumen  of  the  corpuscles  and  dissolves  the  coloring  mat' 
ter.    Refer  iJso  to  experiment  5. 

Application, — Alcohol  at  once  enters  the  blood,  seizes  the  oxvgen  that  the 
red  corpuscles  are  carrying  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  dissolves  the  color- 
ing matter,  and  coagulates  the  albumen  of  these  corpuscles ;  hence  the  blood 
partially  fails  in  its  work  of  carrying  new  matter  to  the  tissues  and  in  eliminat- 
ing the  waste  matter.  The  result  is  a  clogging  of  the  system  with  effete  matter, 
poisoning  of  the  blood,  diseases  of  the  skin,  liver,  and  kidneys.  The  retarding 
of  the  combustion  within  the  body  lowers  its  temperature  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken. 

4. — Alcohol  rmns  the  blood  vessels. 

Observe  the  crust  of  earthy  matter  oa  the  inside  of  bottles  of  grape  wine. 
Inference :  The  earth  matter  which  was  soluble  in  the  grape  juice  is  thrown 
down  bv  the  alcohol  in  the  wine. 

Application.— The  mineral  matter  is  being  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  bones, 
is  precipitated  by  the  alcohol,  and  forms  a  crust  in  the  blood  vessels  and  in  all 
the  tissues,  making  them  weak  and  brittle.  As  a  result  blood  vessels  burst 
under  any  unusual  strain,  and  apoplexy  results. 

5. — Alcohol  paralyzes  no^ve  matter,    (A  narcotic,) 

Experiment  13.  Etherize  or  chloroform  a  frog  by  soaking  a  wad  of  cotton  and 
putting  it  in  his  mouth,  or  plape  a  spoonful  of  ether  in  a  jar  of  water  and  immerse 
the  frog.  When  insensible  carefully  cut  upon  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  leg  till 
the  nerve  is  exposed.  Touch  a  drop  of  alcohol  to  the  exposed  nerve.  Observa- 
tion :  The  nerve  becomes  stiff  and  white,  the  trembling  of  the  limb  ceases.  In- 
ference :  Alcohol  has  paralyzed  the  live  nerve  matter. 

Application,— A  small  dose  of  alcohol  causes  incipient  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
of  tne  tissues  and  brain ;  this  causes  an  extra  activity  for  the  purpose  of  diluting 
and  expelling  the  poison  from  the  system,  manifested  by  the  **  animated  ap- 
pearance, the  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  the  flush  of  the  face,  and  the  sparkle  of 
the  eye."  This  paralysis  also  numbs  any  feelings  of  i)ain,  apparent  benefits 
arising  from  previous  paralysis.  The  paralysis  of  the  nerves  controlling  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  capillaries  weakens  their  elasticity,  at  the  same  time  the 
heart  increases  its  action,  hence  the  blood  tends  to  remain  near  the  surface,  and 
an  extra  radiation  of  heat  takes  place,  a  second  reason  for  the  lower  tempera- 
ture of  the  body. 

Increase  the  aose  and  the  paralysis  of  the  brain  increases  in  this  order :  First, 
of  the  delicate  nerve  matter  of  the  superior  brain  (cerebellum),  blunting  the 
highest  functions,  reverence,  modesty,  love,  etc.,  its  reflex  action  is  the  loss  of 
control  of  the  connecting  nerves,  thus  moral  power  fails  and  the  lower  nature 
is  supreme ;  second,  the  part  of  the  brain  controlling  voluntary  motion  is  par- 
alyzed, and  also  that  part  which  is  said  to  preside  over  the  thoughts  (cerebrum), 
at  the  same  time  the  nerves  are  paralyzed,  resulting  in  an  insensibility  to  pain 
and  injury — this  goes  on  till  a  person  is  **  dead  drunk  ;"  third, — the  last  part 
of  the  nervous  system  affected  is  that  which  controls  the  involuntary  actions, 
breathing,  etc.— this  paralysis  causes  death. 

Continued  use  leads  to  a  degeneracy  of  nerve  matter  and  tissue  by  the  con- 
stant paralysis  and  repair,  because  the  structure  of  the  nerve  matter  is  changed, 
hence  '*  disorders  occasioned  by  the  strain  imposed  on  the  system,  diseases 
traceable  to  the  general  degeneration  of  the  system,  and  diseases  which  might 
otherwise  be  averted  or  resisted ;"  finally  the  insatiable  demand  for  alcohol: 
diseases  of  the  nerve,  delirium,  and  death. 

This  extra  exertion  of  the  organs  tends  to  weaken  them,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  you  are  all  familiar  with,  namely,  that  when  a  person  is  taken  with  a 
serious  disease  and  is  brought  to  the  hospital  the  first  thing  the  physician  or 
surgeon  who  comes  to  him  says  is :  Has  this  person  been  using  alcohol  ?  Yes ; 
and  he  shakes  his  head.  There  is  a  question  about  that.  That  extra  exertion 
of  those  organs  which  has  been  going  on  eliminating  poison  from  that  man 
makes  it  impossible  for  those  organs  to  resist  the  terrible  strain  of  a  new  dis- 
ease. The  physician  says  to  another :  Has  this  person  used  alcoholic  liquors  ? 
No.  Then  we  will  try  to  pull  him  through.  Those  organs  have  not  been  ex- 
erted under  that  terrible  strain.    Now  the  effect  on  this  nerve  matter  of  pulling 
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it  down,  paralyzingr  it  to-day,  then  mending  it,  pullingf  it  down,  and  to-morrow 
mending  it,  paralyzing  it  a  little  more  the  next  da^,  and  mending  it  again, 
changes  the  constitution  of  that  nerve  matter  so  that  it  gets  into  what  we  ^1  a 
diseased  condition.  And  there  is  a  second  reason  for  this  terrible  thirst  that 
comes  over  a  man.  Such  thirst  that  nothing,  as  he  says,  in  heaven  or  earth 
will  stop  him  in  getting  that  liquor ;  and  why  ?  Because  of  the  changed  con- 
dition of  that  nerve  matter,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  no  remedy  for  him. 
Surely  it  is  a  terrible  condition  for  a  man  to  reach. 

Now,  without  going  furtiier,  I  think  I  have  made  <  the  points  that  I  desire: 
That  in  teaching  these  points  we  should  lay  the  foundation  on  simple  experi- 
ments (with  substances  which  are  the  same  or  similar  to  those  of  the  human 
body),  performed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  That,  I  say,  should  be  the  founda- 
tion. Then  we  should  apply  these  facts  and  explain  the  action  on  the  human 
body.  This  may  be  supplemented  bv  reading,  not  from  one  book,  but  from  many 
books,  of  the  effects,  which  can  not  be  shown  by  simple  experiments,  but  which 
are  the  result  of  difficult  scientific  ex})eriments  and  of  medical  experience. 

Now  let  me  leave  these  thoughts  with  vou:  Teach  very  carefully  out  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  discriminatingly,  not  with  exaggeration,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Teach 
scientifically,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  very  best  science,  basing  the 
work  upon  experiments  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Teach  impressively.  As  I 
said  at  first  a  person  may  know  all  about  these  facts  that  I  have  presented  and 
yet  go  right  on  doing  just  the  same  thing  as  before.  The  lessons  should  be  taught 
m  such  a  way  by  the  teacher  as  to  bring  conviction  and  decision  to  the  minds  of 
each  one  of  tne  childreD.  Any  teacher  that  fails  to  reach  that  point  has  failed 
in  moving  the  wills  of  the  children.  Teach  for  the  sake  of  developing  right 
habits  and  good  character. 

III.— THE  LEGISLATION  EFFECTED. 


The  following  table  shows  what  States  have  enacted  compulsory  temperance 
education  laws  and  gives  the  principal  features  of  the  different  laws: 

Table  shofwing  the  Stateshaving  temperance  education  laws;  also  the  date  of  enactment 
and  t^  cfStf  requirements  of  the  different  laws,  as  compiled  by  Mary  H,  Hunt. 

Explanation  0/ marks. 

X  The  oroM  signlAes  that  soientiflc  temperance  is  a  mandatory  study  in  public  schools.  (Ck>l- 
immS.) 

*  The  star  signifies  a  penalty  attached  to  the  enforcing  clause  of  this  statute  in  the  State  or 
Territory  to  which  it  is  affixed.    (Column  4.) 

t  The  dagger  signifies  that  the  study  is  not  only  mandatory,  but  is  required  of  all  pupils 
in  all  schools.    (Column  5.) 

X  The  double  dagger  sigxiifles  that  the  study  is  required  of  all  pupils  In  all  schools  and  is  to 
be  pursued  with  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read.    (Column  6.) 

I  The  parallel  indicates  that  the  study  is  to  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  and  as  thoroughly 
as  other  required  branches.    (Column  7.) 

c  The  section  mark  Indicates  that  text-books  on  this  topic  used  in  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  must  give  one-fourth  their  space  to  temperance  matter  and  those  used  in  high  schools 
not  less  than  ^  pages.    (Ck>lumn  8. ) 

^  The  paragraph  indicates  that  no  teacher  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  la 
this  subiect  is  granted  a  certificate  or  authorized  to  teach.    (Column  9.) 
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TV*— THE   ENFORCEMENT  OF  TEMPERANCE   EDUC.VTION    LAWS.— 
REPORTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICLILS. 

AIj  ABASIA. 

The  Alabama  law  of  18S5  requii^ed  that  '*  mstructiOD  shall  be  gi^n  all  pupils 
in  all  schoob  auii  ooUogres^  Bupportod  in  whale  or  in  part  by  public  niotiey  or 
under  State  coatrol,  in  physiology  Bud  hyg^icuG,  with  spDcial  refci-emco  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  Blimiilaats.  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  83  astern." 

In  18S9i  out  of  261,667  pupils,  H>,2n  are  reported  as  study  log-  '*  physiology  aud 
hygiiino/' 

In  1S91  a  law  more  rig-Id  in  its  require  men  t§  waa  enactod. 

CAIilFORKlA. 

{Fyam  E^^rt  &/ Statfi  attpeHnUttitfnt  Ira  f/.  ilMtt,  IsiSff.] 

TcttcAtTKj  d^mltory  and  results  inapincdahlc—ThQ  provision  m  our  law  requiring 
scientific  temperance  instruction  to  he  given  in  all  grades  waii  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  1887^ 
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Up  to  the  present  time  the  teaching  haa  been  desultory  and  the  results  inap- 
preciable. Some  teachers  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  many 
take  hold  of  it  in  a  cold,  perfunctory  way,  and  many,  I  fear,  neglect  it  alto- 
gether. Some  teachers,  when  the  law  was  passed,  found  themselves  unprepared 
to  do  anything  in  that  line,  and,  not  having  the  fear  of  an  examination  before 
them,  failed  to  make  any  adequate  preparation.  Some  of  the  county  boards 
very  properly  required  an  examination  oi  their  teachers  in  this  subject  and  en- 
tomology before  issuing  renewals  of  certificates.  The  course  of  study  suggested 
by  the  State  board  of  eaucation  supplies  the  data  for  some  years  only. 

I  would  suggest  that  county  superintendents  give  this  subject  a  more  promi- 
nent place  at  their  institutes  and  in  their  teachers'  examinations  and  that 
pupils  be  examined  thoroughly  in  the  work  prescribed  for  each  errade;  also,  that 
Dy  legislative  enactment  scientific  temperance  bo  added  to  the  branches  in 
which  applicants  for  teachers*  certificates  must  be  examined,  and  that  the 
words  ^'mtemperate  habitfi"  be  added  to  the  clause  bearing  upon  the  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  of  certificates. 

If  this  were  done  the  almost  universal  desire  which  I  have  observed  ainon«f 
our  superintendents  and  teachers  to  uphold  the  law  would  produce  beneficial 
results  in  this  direction. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Methods  of  instruction.^Eugene  De  Bum,  superintendent  of  San  Diego  schools : 
In  connection  with  the  work  in  physiology,  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  are 
treated  of  as  fully  in  each  grade  as  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  will  permit. 
The  teacher  talks  with  the  class  of  the  manufacture  of  alconor,  its  uses  in  the 
arts,  and  the  beverages  in  which  it  is  found.  A  brief  history  of  tobacco  is  given- 
with  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  used.  Thedescrip, 
tion,  uses,  and  hygiene  of  each  part  of  the  body ;  the  skin,  the  muscles,  the 
bones,  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  etc.,  are  taught ;  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco are  given  with  the  hygiene.  Caution  as  to  using  other  narcotics,  as  opium 
and  morphine,  is  given  the  pupils.  This  work  is  not  only  laid  out  in  the  course 
of  study,  but  it  is  done  in  the  school  room. 

COLORADO. 

Generally  o6«€rr€(Z.-— State  Superintendent  L.  S.  Cornell  reports  (1888):  The 
temperance  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  has  been  generally  bbserved 
throughout  the  State.  In  all  of  our  schools  instruction  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  has  been  given.  The  law,  as  passed,  is 
somewhat  vague  and  indefinite,  yet  it  has  been  obeyed  as  the  school  boards  un- 
derstood it. 

Douglas  County  reports  (1890)  the  law  as  ''  generally  enforced." 

CONNECTICUT. 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

Lack  of  text-hooks  and  of  interest. ^The  evident  intention  of  our  legislators  in 
the  law  requiring  the  study  in  our  Echools  of  physiology  as  connected  with  alco- 
holism is  not  being  realized  as  it  should  be,  owing  to  a  lack  of  appropriate  text- 
books, as  well  as  a  lack  of  interest  in  all  concerned.  The  devastation,  moral, 
physical,  and  financial,  resulting  from  the  drink  traffic,  calls  for  a  more  full  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  direful  effects  of  indulging  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
also  tobacco  in  its  various  forms,  that  those  who  persist  in  going  the  downward 
road  may  not  present  the  plea  of  ignorance  aa  an  excuse.  Statistics  of  classes 
pursuing  a  college  course  show  conclusively  that  those  who  indulge  in  the  use 
of  the  weed  rarely  attain  to  the  highest  position  mentally  or  physically.  Fash- 
ion and  habit  hold  a  tyrant's  sway  over  the  boys  who  think  they  have  attained 
to  manliness  when  they  can  sport  a  cigar,  or  flood  the  spittoon,  the  floor,  or  the 
walk  with  foul  tobacco  juice :  and  we  know  the  natural  tendency  of  this  habit 
is  to  lead  on  to  the  saloon.  The  moral  obtuseness  of  those  addict3d  to  the  use 
of  strong  drink  is  something  startling  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  The  great 
majority  of  the  accidents  and  crimes  which  arc  so  appalling  are  directly  tracea- 
ble to  alcohol,  which  is  the  provocative  of  nearly  every  sin  in  the  calendar.  I 
shall  probably  be  accused  of  want  of  liberality  in  this  matter,  but  when  our  law- 
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makers  in  their  wisdom  have  f  ocn  fit  to  place  such  a  law  on  the  statute  book,  it 
13  well  for  us  to  heed  it,  especially  when  we  are  charged  with  the  moral  and 
physical,  as  well  as  mental,  wellteing  of  the  young  in  our  communities. — Plym- 
outh, L.  D.  Baldwin^  acting  visitor. 

lUgularhf  and  faithfully  taught,— The  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene  has 
been  regularly  and  faithfully  taught.  A  conscientious  effort  has  been  made  to 
select  and  teach  the  facto  best  adapted  to  the  mental  status  of  the  pupil,  and  to 
impress  him  with  the  importance  of  obeying  the  laws  of  health  which  a  consid- 
eration of  the  body  and  its  complicated  machinery  suggests.  So  far  as  practica- 
ble scientific  terms  are  avoided,  and  the  matter  is  presented  in  language  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil. 

The  composition  and  nature  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  %^udied,  and  the  effects 
which  they  produce  when  taken  into  the  system.  The  evils  which  flow  from 
their  long-continued  use  are  pointed  out,  and  the  effort  made  to  create  an  im- 
pression which  will  result  in  total  abstinence. — Norwich  Central  District,  N.  L. 
Bishop,  superintendent. 

DEIiAWARE. 

Oromng  more  and  more  popular.— -Superintendent  James  H.  Ward,  of  Sussex 
County,  reports :  The  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is  growing  more  and 
more  popular  every  year.  Three  years  ago  these  two  branches  were  introduced 
into  our  schools.  During  the  first  vear  comparatively  few  schools  used  the  book, 
but  now  nearlv  all  the  schools  in  the  county  are  maJang  use  of  it ;  and  very  soon 
none,  we  think,  will  be  without  it.  The  teachers  prove  themselves  in  the  ex- 
aminations to  bo  much  more  conversant  with  these  subjects  now  than  they  were 
three  years  ago,  and  their  interest  will,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent  assure  us  of 
the  interest  and  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  this  part  of  a  popular  education. 
We  feel  gratified  that  the  people  begin  to  show  themselves  interested  in  this 
work,  8Jk[  begin  to  feel  that  the  laws  of  health  should  be  taught  in  our  schools, 
and  that  the  principles  of  temperance  instilled  into  the  children's  minds  should 
be  considered  a  part  of  a  good,  substantial  education. 

JlililNOIS, 

State  Superintendent  Bichard  Edwards  (1890) :  During  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  a  law  was  passed  requiring  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  laws  of 
health  and  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  human  svstemof  narcotics  and  alcohol. 
Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  concerning  the  liquor  traffic,  every  intelligent 
man  will  welcome  all  honest  efforts  to  enlighten  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
physical  effects  of  narcotics  and  intoxicants. 

IOWA. 

[From  Seport  of  State  Saptrintendent  Henry  Sabin,  1888-89,] 

Scientific  temperance  instruction. — ^The  law  requiring  that  reffular  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  having  speciiS  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  attention.  I  oelieve  the  law  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  favor,  and  that  its  provisions  are  generally  complied  with 
by  our  teachers.  Not  only  has  the  attention  of  teachers  been  called  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  in  most  of  our  county  instir 
tutes  valuable  instruction  has  been  given  in  methods  of  teaching  this  branch 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  so  as  to  make  the  teaching  most 
effective. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries,  in  May,  1888,  the  following  circular  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  teachers  for  their  guidance  and  direction : 
TO  county  superintendents  and  teachers  of  lotra: 

We  are  often  asked  as  to  the  limit  of  instmction  in  the  branch  of  scientific  temperance  in- 
0U*uction. 

The  evident  intent  of  the  law  is  to  place  the  teaching  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  branches  taught  In  our  public  schools.  The  pupil 
gains  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic  by  successive  steps:  he  must  pass  an  examination  In  one 

Sart  of  the  subject,  and  show  his  familiarity  with  it  before  he  Is  adranced  to  the  next  dlylsion. 
clentlfic  temperance  Instmction  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  One  portion  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered  before  the  next  is  entered  upon.  If  this  is  well  done,  the  teacher  will 
often  find  work  enough  in  one  part  of  the  sublect  to  employ  and  Interest  the  pupils  during  a 
whole  term.  Careful  consideration  will  convince  us  that  the  work  in  this  brancQ  of  study  Is 
too  superficial  in  many  of  our  schools,  because  we  are  attempting  more  in  a  given  time  than  can 
be  done  well.    Temperance  instruction  needs  to  be  reduced  to  a  system. 
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We  snggest  the  following  plan: 

In  the  first  division,  Intended  for  little  children,  let  the  work  be  entirely  oral,  and  confine  the 
snbject-matter  largely  to  the  simple  roles  of  health,  as  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  habits  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  with  but  little  of  physiology  or  anatomy. 

In  the  second  diyislon,  instruction  qnonld  still  be  given  orally,  but  an  advance  may  be  made, 
in  that  the  pnpil  should  be  required  to  carefully  reproduce  what  has  been  given  him,  and  to 
commit  to  memory  facts  and  principles,  so  as  to  make  them  his  own.  The  department  of  hy- 
giene may  be  enlarged,  and  something  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body  may  be  aifded.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  this  oral  work  should  be  very  carefully  prei>ared,  with  method  and 
thought,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  It  is  of  esx)eoial  Importance  in  these 
two  divisions  that  yon  give,  if  possible,  a  strong  oent  to  the  child's  mind  against  the  use  of 
liquor  and  tobacco. 


be  thoroughly  studied  and  feplained.    The  action  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  these  or> 
gans  should  be  faithfully  impressed  upon  the  child's  mind. 

In  advanced  divisions  the  whole  subject  of  the  human  body,  its  mechanism.  Its  needs  and  pro- 
tection, may  be  carefully  studied.  At  this  stage  a  few  of  the  more  important  technical  names 
may  be  learned,  and  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  more  minutely  described. 

In  all  your  work  care  should  be  taken  to  give  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Total  abstinence  should  be  taught  as  the  only  sure  way  to  escape>the  evils  arising  from 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco.  This  systematic  plan,  if  carefully  followed,  wllllnsure 
a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  teachers  will  not  complain  that  they  have 
used  up  all  their  materiaL 

Allow  me  to  sum^st  to  county  superintendents  that  you  give  this  study,  especially  as  it  has 
reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  the  attention  which 
it  deserves  at  your  coming  Institute:  and  that  at  examinations  you  submit  to  ycvir  teacher 
short  but  comprehensive  questions  to  test  their  knowledge,  as  required  by  section  8  of  the 
law.    •   ♦   •     . 

Reports  from  every  county  in  the  State  indicate  that  there  is  a  very  general  desire  to  admin- 
ister the  law  f atthfully.  Considering  the  difficulties  naturally  arising  when  a  new  branch  is 
introduced  into  the  course  of  study,  the  progress  made  is  very  encouraging.  .The  attention  the 
subject  received  last  year  in  institutes  greatly  assisted  teachers  in  their  work.  Our  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  of  the  school  officers  and  instructors  of  Iowa  to  any  trust  imi>osed  upon  them 
makes  us  certain  that  much  more  will  be  accomplished  during  the  coming  year.  To  assist  in 
this  important  work  the  hearty  co5peration  of  ail  is  invited. 

Hbnbt  Sabin. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dks  Moikes,  May  2Q,  1888. 

The  code  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the  teacher  to  Include  in  his 
register,  which  he  files  with  the  secretary  at  the  close  of  his  school,  a  certificate 
that  he  has  fully  complied  with  the  provlsi6ns  of  the  law.  Section  1745  should 
also  bo  amended,  so  that  the  secretary  should  be  required  to  furnish  the  county 
superintendent  with  a  transcript  of  the  action  of  the  board,  as  required  by  laws 
of  1886,  and  also  with  the  names  of  those  teachers  who  have  and  tnose  who  have 
not  filed  the  required  certificate. 

The  attempt  to  teach  the  children  and  youth  the  injurious  effects  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  promises  great  good  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  The  aim 
of  such  instruction  should  be  to  fortify  the  child  against  the  formation  of  bad 
habits  in  his  youth,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  upon  which  to  build  the  higher 
work  of  strengthening  the  will,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  resist  temptation  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come.  In  this  connection  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  believe 
there  should  be  upon  our  statuta  book  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  a  heavy  fine,  to  sell  tobacco  in  any  form  to  a  minor  under  10  years  of  age. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  law  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day,  and  we  ought 
not  longer  to  delay  its  enactment. 

;Stotwtics.— Reports  from  the  township  boards  indicated  **that  the  law  had 
been  complied  with  in  its  spirit "  in  every  township  without  exception ;  also 
that  the  teachers  were  **  skillful  in  giving  the  instruction  required  by  law." 

In  1890,  out  of  15,762  schools,  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  were 
taught  in  15,097. 

KANSAS. 

We  should  unite  to  make  the  teaching  a  success, — State  Superintendent  J.  H.  Law- 
head  (1886):  A  vigorous  mind  inhabiting  a  healthy  body  can  do  more  for  the 
State  than  the  same  mind  can  in  a  body  that  is  weak  ana  diseased ;  and  as  the 
public  school  is  sustained  at  public  expense  upon  the  theory  that  the  perma- 
nency of  the  State  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  the  State  claims 
the  right  to  have  those  branches  taught  in  her  schools  that  will  best  secure 
these  results.  Now  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  system  is  essential  to 
its  preservation  and  highest  development,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  a  study 
of  its  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  the  effects  of  such  substances  as  may  be  dele- 
terious to  its  growth  and  the  healthy  exercise  of  its  various  functions ;  and  it  has 
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been  decided  by  the  best  medical  authority,  as  well  as  by  universal  observation 
of  mankind,  that  both  alcoholic  stimulante  and  narcotics  exert  a  baneful  and  de- 
structive influence,  not  only  upon  the  body  and  its  various  fimctions,  but  it  like- 
wise destroys  the  intellect  and  deadens  the  moral  sensibilities.  In  view  of  all 
these  results,  we,  as  school  officers  and  good  citizens,  should  unite  to  make  the 
teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system  a  success.  We  should  supply  our  teachers  with  all  the  necessiu^y  appli- 
ances to  secure  the  best  results,  and  furnish  our  schools  with  the  best  maps, 
charts,  and  books,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  perform  his  part  in  this  great  work. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  teachers  throughout  the  State  have,  in  most  instances, 
taken  hold  of  this  subject  with  an  earnestness  that  is  full  of  promise'  for  good 
results. 

MAIK£. 

Obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  law.— State  Superintendent  N.  A,  Luoe  reports 
(1890):  The  results  of  the  law  requiring  instruction  in  the  hygienic  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  have  not  been  fully  up  to  what  was  hoped  and  expected 
when  enacted.    Three  obstacles  have  stood  in  the  way  of  such  results : 

1.  In  the  smaller  rural  schools  where  failure  has  oeen  most  general,  the  in- 
competence of  the  teachers  has  been  the  cause  of  such  failure.  In  such  schools 
of  necessity  the  instruction  must  ba  largely  oral  because  of  the  primary  charac- 
ter of  those  to  b3  taught,  and  such  instruction  to  be  efficient  presupposes  teachers 
of  higher  professional  grade  than  is  required  to  give  instruction  from  text- 
books. Efficient  oral  work,  except  in  rare  cases,  can  be  done  only  by  those 
trained  and  practiced  in  such  work. 

2.  The  unwillingness  of  parents  to  purchase  text-books  has  hitherto  been  an 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle  not  confined  to  any  class  or  grade  of  schools. 
While  oral  teaching  in  this  as  in  other  branches  is  most  efficient  with  primary 
classes,  it  is  otherwise  with  those  more  advanced.  With  these  the  text-book  is 
a  necessity. 

3.  The  inertia  of  public  opinion— a  quite  general  feeling  that  this  instruction 
is  of  minor  importance — has  not  only  been  in  large  measure  the  producing  cause 
of  the  two  obstacles  already  cited,  but  an  obstacle  in  and  of  itaelf.  Schools  both 
in  their  instruction  and  supervision  are  quick  to  respond  to  the  condition  of 
public  opinion.  Had  there  been  sharp  public  demand  that  every  child  in  every 
school  should  be  taught  as  the  terms  of  the  law  require,  a  demand  watchful  and 
exacting,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  cases  of  utter  ignoring  of  law  would  have 
been  rare,  and  that  pupils  and  teachers  would  everywhere  have  been  affected  by 
that  demand. 

The  first  of  these  obstacles  can  be  removea  only  by  such  reform  in  our  system 
as  will  lift  these  poorer  schools  out  of  their  praseat  condition.  The  second  ha^ 
been  largely  removed  by  the  furnishing  of  free  books.  The  third  will  disappear 
only  as  the  result  of  a  '^campaign  of  education."  To  bring  this  instruction  up 
to  the  efficienev  desired  by  those  who  believe  in  its  vital  importance,  calls  not 
for  law  but  for  labor.  Law  can  not  create  public  ooinion,  but  public  opinion  will 
compel  the  observance  of  law.  Labor  witn  teachers  is  needed  to  awaken  them 
to  deeper  interest  and  more  earnest  effort ;  with  school  officers  to  force  them  to 
full  exercise  of  their  authority ;  and  especially  with  the  people  to  educate  them 
to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  results  sought.  Such  labor  is 
the  privilege,  and  the  duty  as  wellj  of  those  by  whose  efforts  the  law  wa:^  en- 
acted and  or  all  others  who  believe  m  its  wisdom. 

iStalistks,—ln  1889,  out  of  3,894  ungraded  schools,  2,557  had  classes  in  physi- 
ology. 

In  1890,  out  of  3,909  ungraded  schools,  2,426  had  classes  in  physiology. 

MA88ACHTrHETTS. 

Object  and  methods  of  the  instruction— Exaggerated  statements  to  be  avoided,— G,  T. 
Fletcher,  a^ent  of  the  State  board :  This  is  required  to  be  given  in  connection 
with  **  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  are  to  include  special  instruction  as  to 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system." 

Right  and  faithful  teaching  in  this  line  may  prove  of  great  value  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  subject  should  secure  careful  consideration  from  school  offi- 
cials and  teachers.  The  reports  of  school  committees  seem  to  indicate  that  some 
effort  is  made  in  every  town  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

My  personal  observation  convinces  me  that  the  methods  and  results  are  not 
satisfactory.    Many  teachers  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  subiect,  but  thov  plead. 
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as  an  efxouse  lor  negiect^  lack  of  time  and  knowledge.*  PerhOjps  a  brief  oonsid- 
eration  of  Uia  object  of  the  instruction  maj  suggest  a  metbod. 

The  teaching^  is  to  lead  the  child  to  form  t^aperate  habits  of  living.  His 
knowledge  of  the  danger  of  indulgence  in  the  uee  of  narootics  and  intoxicants 
must  lead  to  a  development  and  exercise  of  will  power  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  resist  temptation.  The  educi^ion  must  be  intellectual  and  moral,  to  induce 
the  habits  of  thought  and  action  neoessary  to  good  citizenship.  The  instruction 
should  be  true,  simple,  and  earnest,  largely  objectiFe;  illustrations  may  be 
drawn  from  li{e«  pictures,  and  i«corded  facts.  Personalities  and  allusions  that 
will  wound  thie  feelings  of  children  should  be  avoided.  No  exaggerated  state- 
ments €^  the  evUs  to  be  shunned  should  be  made ;  they  are  not  wholly  true,  and 
they  will  react  a^rainst  the  cause. 

For  young  pupus  good  temperance  stories  are  valuable*  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  most  temperance  teaching  should  bo  oral,  the  school  being  supplied  with 
such  books  ai^  charts  as  will  be  helpful  to  teacher  and  pupifi  for  reference^ 
Truths  from  scientific  investigations,  and  facts  and  figures  from  other  reliable 
sources,  may  prove  valualde.  Not  so  much  for  school  as  for  life  the  children 
need  temperance  instruction,  and  the  teacher  should  honestly,  faithfully,  as  well 
as  Intelligently,  endeavor  to  make  lasting  impressions. 

Begin  tcith  the  teachers. — State  board  of  education:  The  statutes  require  that 
physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  as  a  regular 
branch  of  study,  and  that  the  teaching  shall  have  special  reference  to  the  effect 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  The  board  has  instructed 
its  agents  to  make  particular  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  require- 
ment is  met.  They  report  that  toe  disposition  is  veiy  general  to  ownply  with 
the  Law,  but  that  very  much  of  the  teaching  under  this  nead  is  defective  and  of 
little  value,  owing  to  the  inability  of  teachers  to  deal  with  the  subject.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  board,  therefore,  especial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  to  teach  this  branch  of  learning  before  the  results  expected  from 
its  introduction  into  the  schools  will  be  producedi 

MICHIGAN, 

Overteaching  U  perilous.— StaJi/e  Superintendent  Theodore  Nelson  (1886) :  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  design  ol  the  law  to  give  to  this  class  of  studies  the  same  status 
it  gives  to  other  practical  jopics,  such  as  reading  or  grammar,  t.  e.y  that  some- 
where in  his  course  the  pupil  shall  be  taught  the  phy^ological  and  moral  effects 
ot  narotics  and  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  whole  being  of  maiu  To  my  mind 
this  is  quite  enough.  Less  would  be  insufficient;  more  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  possibly  harmful.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  any  public  school  the  full 
requirements  of  the  law  should  suffer  neglect ;  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  quite 
as  serious  to  give  to  these  special  studies  a  disproporticmate,  unequal  place  in 
the  school  curriculum — to  coordinate  them,  as  some  extremists  insist  upon  doing, 
with  every  other  subject  from  the  low  zones  of  a,  b,  o  up  to  the  high  regions  of 
calculus.  Overteaching  upon  a  subject  which  relates  4o  nooral  conduct,  espe- 
cially if  it  concerns  the  appetites  or  passions,  is  really  perilous.  Too  constant 
dwelling  upon  topics  of  this  character  has  a  tendency  to  invoke  morbid  oondi- 
tions  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  which  either  provokes  or  fascinates  him  to 
attempt  dangerous  experiments.  "Were  you  to  teach  a  boy  the  flagrant  wicked- 
ness of  burglary  it  would  not  be  expedient,  nor  would  it  he  necessary,  to  induct 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  picking  a  lock.  The  specialist  finds  a  peculiar  charm 
in  the  ugly  spider ;  he  sees  a  thousand  beauties  in  the  bright  colors  and  sinister 
eyes  of  a  loathsome  snake.  We  may  well  fear  the  consequences  of  making  our 
boys  and  girls  too  familiar  with  nauseating  details  of  any  evil  which  we  desire 
them  to  shun.  The  teacher  or  parent  can  not  be  too  earnest  to  enjoin  correct 
principles,  to  give  warning  of  penalties,  and  to  himself  exhibit  a  blameless  ex- 
ample :  whi<di  having  done  he  can  effectively  add  nothing  further,  except  to 
devoutly  leave  the  result  with  God. 

Statistics,— In  1890,  out  of  10,810  school  districts,  5,701  reported  physiology 
taught,  and  4,768  reported  physiology  not  taught ;  341  districts  failea  to  report. 

MIX^ESOTA. 

Tempercunce  in  the  hroadcr  sewje.— State  Superintendent  D.  L.  Kiehle  (1888): 
The  reports  from  the  counties  indicate  a  purpose  to  honestly  execute  the  law. 
The  subject  is  doubtless  as  well  taught  as  others  are.    The  children  are  easily 
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interested,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  derive  much  permanent  fifood  through  the 
skill  and  example  of  good  teachers.  Nothins^  should  be  left  undone  that  wUl  - 
fix  in  the  minds  of  our  youth  a  sense  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  and  a  resolution  to  entirely  abstain  from  their  use.  I  therefore 
cordially  support  this  law,  and  have,  so  far  as  1  know,  used  every  means  to  ad- 
minister it  thoroughly.  It  ought,  however,  to  b3  noted  in  a  report  upon  educer 
tion,  as  this  assumes  to  be,  that  temperance  in  the  restricted  sense  of  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  any  kind  of  food  or  drink  is  in  itself  but  a  negative  virtue,  and 
must  therefore  in  an  educational  view  take  a  subordinate  place  in  any  curricu- 
lum of  instruction.  Character  is  determined  by  what  a  man  is,  and  not  by  what 
he  is  not,  by  what  he  does,  and  not  by  what  he  does  not  do.  Hence,  education 
having  to  do  with  the  whole  man  in  his  health,  intelligence,  and  character,  it 
has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  positive  virtues  of  temperance  in  the  broader  sense  of 
self-control  and  the  subordination  of  appetite  ana  passion  to  the  authority  of  the 
higher  mor^  and  intellectual  niktures,  of  high  purposes  in  choosing  worthy  ob- 
jects of  life,  of  pure  tastes  in  the  love  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 
These  receiving  the  first  place,  a  secondary  consideration  should  in  reason  be 
given  to  what  fi  destructive  and  inconsistent  with  what  every  wise  man  should 
be,  and  for  what  he  should  live. 

JRepai'ts  of  county  8upenntendents^(1890), 

Anoka  Oou?j(^.— No  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  instruction  in  temperance 
hygiene.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  seem  to  enjoy  this  subject.  Anatomical 
charts  have  been  purchased  for  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  schools.  The  great- 
est difficulty  seems  to  be  in  plotting  parents  to  supply  the  children  with  b(X)ks. 

Douglas  Countt/.^Instruction  in  temperance  hygiene  has  been  systematically 
and  regularly  given  in  all  schools,  since  the  law  requiring  it  became  operative. 
The  books  recommended  by  the  commission  have  been  used  exclusively  and 
have  given  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

Lac  qui  Parle  County.^'No  objection  to  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  the 
schools  has  been  heard.  In  nearly  all  of  the  schools  it  is  taught,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  subject  more  entertaining  to  the  little  ones,  or  one  that  will  be  of 
more  importance  to  them  in  their  general  education.  The  teachers  in  nearly 
all  of  the  schools  use  the  book  recommended  by  the  commissioner. 

Meeker  County,— Temper&nce  hygiene  has  been  taught  in  every  school  without 
exception.  In  some  instances,  however,  threats  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  induce  school  boards  to  do  their  duty  in  this  respect.  All  the  teachers  have 
been  loyal  and  active  in  doing  their  parts  in  fulfilling  the  law. 

Bedwood  CJounty, — ^The  temperance  hygiene  work  is  quite  satisfactory.  Teach- 
ers feel  the  need  of  good,  earnest  work  on  this  subject.  Nearly  all  make  place 
for  it  on  their  programme.  Some  try  it  on  the  three  times  a  week  plan.  What 
have  we  accomplished  in  the  work,  no  one  can  tell.  We  shall  know  more  five 
years  hence. 

Swift  Counfy.—Temper^ce  hygiene  has  found  a  place  on  every  programme 
in  our  schools,  and  the  law  is  well  observed. 

Wilkin  County, — Instruction  in  temperance  hygiene  has  been  given  in  this 
county,  I  think,  very  thoroughly  and  has  been  met  with  no  opposition. 

MISSOURI, 

2he  law  a  farce  and  a  fraud. — The  law  on  teaching  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  is  a  farce  and  fraud.  It  is  virtu- 
ally a  prohibition  against  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  And 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  those  who  claimed  to  favor  proper  legislation  upon  tHis 
subject,  favored  this  measure,  while  they  reioiced  over  the  defeat  of  Senate  bill 
No.  52,  which  required  such  instruction  m  all  schools  of  the  State.  The  law  as  it 
stands  is  worthless,  and  should  be  repealed  or  amended.  (State  Superintendent 
W.  E.  Coleman.} 

MONTANA. 

Montana  without  a  law. — State  Superintendent  John  Gannon  (1892] :  The  only 
law  upon  our  statute  books  relating  to  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  is  that  known  as  the  "  Blair  bill,"  approved  May  20,  1886;  but  as 
that  applied  only  to  the  Territories,  it  became  voia  upon  the  admission  of  Mon- 
tana into  the  Union,  and  has  not  been  refinacted  by  ojir  leg^jsl^^^^  thcjugh 
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teachers  are  still  examined  in  **  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference 
to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system/'  •- 

Statistics  (1890), — Out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  school  districts  In  the 
State,  physiology  and  hygiene  were  taught  in  three  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

NEVADA, 

Scientific  knotcledge  necessary. ^St&te  Superintendent  W.  C.  Dovey  (1890):  The 
legislature  passed  an  act  in  1885  which  provides  that  elementary  physiology  and 
hygiene,  which  shall  give  special  prominence  to  the  effect  of  alconol  and  narcot- 
ics upon  the  human  system,  shall  ho  taught  in  the  puhlic  schools.    No  wiser 
provision  is  found  in  our  school  law.    Scientific  knowledge  on  this,  suhject, 
though  very  primary,  will  do  more  in  shaping  the  habits  of  the  children  in  this 
respect  than  can  be  done  by  appeals  to  his  moral  nature  or  by  reviewing  the  ter- 
rible degradation  and  ruin  which  its  use  has  inflicted  upon  th^  human  family.  . 
Reasons,  stronger  than  sentimentalism,  excite  in  him  a  wise  fear  of  the  tippler's 
habit.    The  following  figures  show  that  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  this  law :  Number  of  children  studying  physiology  in  1885.  ^ 
365;  in  1886,  851;  in  1887,  1,602;  in  1888,  2,150;  in  1889,  2,265;  in  1890,  2,283.. 
[out  of  7,387  pupils  enrolled].    In  six  years  the  number  has  increased  from  366  . 
to  2,283.    This  item  is  a  source  of  thankful  congratulation  to  every  intelligent 
friend  of  the  rising  generation. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Nearly  aU  schools  complying  with  the  kitr.— State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Patterson 
(1890):  In  the  year  1883  an  act  was  passed,  without  any  material  opposition  in 
either  house,  which  required  school  boards  to  prescribe  in  all  schools  sufficientbr 
advanced  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  ef- 
fects of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  To  prevent 
evasion  by  those  not  favorable  to  the  law,  it  was  amended  in  1887  so  as  to  require 
the  introauction  of  this  study  in  *^all  mixed  schools  and  in  all  graded  schools 
above  the  primary." 

Being  deeply  interested  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  I  endeavored  to  inform 
myself  as  to  new  far  it  had  been  complied  with  and  the  spirit  with  which  the 
subject  was  taught.  It  took  a  year  or  two  to  qualify  the  teachers  to  do  even  re- 
spectable work  In  this  branch.  There  were  a  few  towns  which  ignored  the  law, 
as  every  sensible  man  knew  there  would  be,  and  there  were  others  that  complied 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  and  violated  its  spirit.  But  as  time  went  on  I  was 
gratified  with  what  seemed  to  me  as  general  a  compliance  with  the  law  as  any 
one  had  reason  to  anticipate. 

I  was,  therefore,  greatly  surprised  and  not  a  little  annoyed  when  his  excellency 
the  governor,  in  his  inaugural,  stated  that  so  far  as  he  could  learn  the  law  had 
been  *' almost  entirely  disregarded.-'  I  said  to  myself,  either  I  am  mistaken  or 
the  governor  has  been  misinformed,  and  the  public  has  a  riffht  to  know  whether 
the  law  is  a  dead  letter  or  not.  I  therefore  inserted  the  following  questions  in 
the  statistical  blanks  sent  to  the  school  boards  for  their  annual  i^e turns :  1.  Give 
number  of  Echools  in  which  physiology  and  hygiene  are  taught  with  text-book. 
2.  Give  number  of  schools  in  which  they  are  taught  orally. 

All  but  eight  towns  in  the  State  responded  to  these  questions,  and  the  result 
is  as  follows :  In  946  schools  physiology  and  hygiene  are  taught  by  text-books, 
and  in  817  they  are  taught  orally.  This  gives  us  1,763  schools  out  of  2,302  in 
ther^tate  in  which  the  law  has  been  regarded,  leaving  only  539  in  the  whole 
State  in  which  the-subject  is  not  taught.  This  number  would  be  considerably  ' 
reduced  by  the  statistics  from  the  eight  towns  not  heard  from.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  from  the  school  boards,  who  know  the  facts,  that  nearly  all  the 
schools  of.  the  State,  except  the  primary,  in  which  the  subject  is  not  required  to 
be  taught,  are  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Clearly  his  excel- 
lency the  governor,  whose  scrupulous  loyalty  to  facts  and  fearless  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  all  men  must  respect,  was  misinformed  by  parties  who  pre- 
sumed to  advise  on  matters  in  respect  to  which  they  had  no  definite  knowledge. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  subject  is  taught  with  great  thoroughness  in  some  o( 
the  schools,  but  I  presume  it  is  up  to  the  average  teaching  in  other  studies  in 
those  schools.  The  limitations  are  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and 
will  be  removed  with  their  improvement. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Statistics.—ln  1889,  out  of  30,024  pupils,  18,523  studied  physiology  and  hygriene. 
In  1890,  out  of  30,821  pupils,  21,301  studied  physiology  and  hygiene. 

OHIO, 

Statistics.— In  1889:  Number  of  pupils,  777,162;  number  studying  physiology, 
155,621. 
In  1890:  Number  of  pupils,  797,439;  number  studying  physiology,  236,901. 

PBNNSYI-VANIA. 

Such  knowledge  is  of  vast  ocamnt.— State  Superintendent  E*  E.  Higbee  (1885) : 
In  regard  to  the  recent  law  requiring  physiology  and  hygiene  to  be  taught  as 
part  of  the  necessary  curriculum  of  our  public  schools,  a  word  here  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Of  course,  where  children  can  not  read  intelligently  or  with  ease, 
it  would  be  a  monstrous  perversion  of  ordinary  common  sense  to  expect  them  to 
use  a  text-book.  Their  Instruction,  to  be  such  and  not  a  farce,  must  be  oral ; 
and  such  instruction  must  and  ought  to  }^  given,  properly  adapted  to  the  age 
and  attainment  of  the  pupil.  In  higher  grades,  text-books  in  full  conformity 
with  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  law  should  be  used ;  and  thus  all  pupils, 
whether  of  low  or  high  grades,*  will  receive  instruction.  Only  enmity  to  the 
law  can  warrant  such  an  interpretation  as  will  defeat  its  own  purpose,  which 
plainly  is,  that  all  our  children  shall  gain  as  much  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  as  our  common  schools,  with  their  limited  sphere,  can  give,  accom- 
panied at  each  step  with  a  proper  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  in 
reference  especially  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 
Such  knowledge  is  in  itself  of  vast  account ;  and  such  special  application  of  it, 
in  way  of  warnin^r.  properly  belongs  to  the  moral  discipline  which  should  char- 
acterize all  teaching,  whether  required  by  definite  statute  or  not.  The  law- 
abiding  habits  of  teachers  and  directors  give  abundant  assurance  that  this  law 
will  be  fully  obeyed.  We  are  willing  that  time  shall  demonstrate  how  far  it 
may  serve  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  pollute  social  life.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  this  Commonwealth  will  be  more  than  thankful  for  any- 
thing which  may  aid  their  children  in  keeping  away  from  those  temptations 
which  they  themselves  so  much  fear,  and  from  which  so  many  of  them  have 
been  made  miserable  and  broken  hearted. 

In  liarrmnytcith public  sentiment— The  right  to  impart  such  instruction  unquestion" 
a5te.— State  Superintendent  E.  E .  Hiebee  (1886) :  The  practical  operation  of  the  act 
of  assembly  requiring  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  schools  as  a  legal  branch  of  study,  strengthens  and  confirms  our 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  The  act  was  approved  April  2, 1885,  and  went 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  June  following. 

The  commendable  spirit  Xn  which  the  measure  was  so  generally  acquiesced  in 
by  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  its  prompt  enforcement  by  directors,  the  earnest 
codperation  of  superintendents,  and  the  willingness  of  the  teachers  to  comply 
with  its  provisions  by  a  ready  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  them,  offer 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  such  instruction  given  to  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  is  in  favor  with  the  people,  and  in  harmony  with 
a  strong  and  growing  public  sentiment  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

There  have  been  shortcomings  in  some  instances  and  partial  failures  in  oth- 
iers,  but  there  are  few  indeed  in  comparison,  and  occasioned  more,  we  believe,  by 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  law's  requirements  than  by  a  disposition  to  evade  its 
provisions.  All  things  fairly  considered,  the  friends  of  the  measure  have  cause 
for  congratulation,  and  even  the  most  sanguine  and  hopeful  of  its  advocates  can 
find  much  to  commend  in  the  work  of  the  first  year. 

The  good  results  that  will  come  from  judicious  and  timely  instruction  in  the 
subject  will  in  the  near  future  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  temperance 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  will  fully  justify  the  policy  of  the  course  pur- 
sued. 

The  principles  imderlyiag  moral  instruction  in  the  schools  as  a  proper  prepa- 
ration for  good  citizenship,  as  well  as  to  afford  protection  and  safety  to  tne  in- 
dividual, are  pressing  themselves  more  forcibly  to-day  than  ever  before  upon  the 
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earnest  attention  d  our  teachers.    The  causes,  <Hily  too  clearly  discernible,  that 
make  such  teaching  an  absolute  necessity  need  not  here  be  referred  to.  * 

The  right  to  impart  such  instrucUon  can  not  be  questioned  with' any  degree  oi 
sincerity  or  consistency,  and  when  made  an  imperative  and  lawful  requirement 
by  the  State,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  concerned  to  render  willing  obedience 
hereto. 

Gaining  favor  with  teachers  and  pwpite.— State  Superintendent  E.  E.  lB[^bee 
(1S88):  Scarcely  any-difficiilties  have  arisen  in  reference  to  the  comparatively 
new  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  made  obligatory  by  law.  The  teachers  at 
the  outset,  in  preparing  tiiemselves  for  this  work,  have  very  naturally  given 
themselves  to  the  study  as  a  science,  and  nb  doubt  in  many  instances  have  made 
this  so  prominent  in  their  teaching  as  to  overshadow  the  moral  side  in  not  fully 
discussmg  the  vast  evils  of  intemperance  to  both  body  and  soul.  In  our  judg- 
ment, however,  there  has  been  little  if  any  conscious  attempt  to  evade,  in  any 
way,  the  explicit  requirements  of.  the  law,  and  the  science,  together  with  its 
hygienic  applications,  is  gaining  favor  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

There  should  be  no  indiflference  to  the  serious  moral  import  involved  in  such 
instruction.  To  avoid  the  evils  of  intemperance  requires,  of  course,  the  firm 
exercise  of  will,  which  in  most  cases,  when  habits  are  already  formed,  needs  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  to  secure  a  lasting  victory ;  yet  it  must  be  plain  that  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  evils,  as  affecting  body  and  soiil,  especially  with  the 
^oung,  can  but  be  of  ereat  service  in  helping  them  to  shun  the  tempti&tion  when 
m  subsequent  years  the  tempter  meets  them  with  his  specious  pleas.  Prudent 
treatment  of  any  vice  is  not  only  therapeutic  in  the  way  of  applying  remedies 
for  the  disease  already  in  existence,  but  prophylactic  as  well  in  guar&ig  against 
its  threatened  attack. 

General  compUtmoe  wiik  the  latr.— State  Superintendent  D.  J.  Waller,  jr.  (1890): 
The  reports  made  to  this  office  indicate  a  very  general  compliance  with  the 
spirit  as  well  as  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  its  provisions  has  proven  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  obedience  on  the  pwrt  of 
those  not  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 

An  instanceof harmful  tegidatUm-^BemiUsoppoaitetowhaXirUended*^^^ 
entC.F.Foster,of  Che3ter,DelawareCo.,(1891):  With  all  respect  forthephilan- 
trophic  and  Christian  w<»nen  who  have  secured  the  present  scientific  temperance 
law,  we  can  only  characterize  it,  after  a  thorough  test  of  six  years  in  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  its  details,  as  an  instance  of  harmful  legislatuHi.  We  have  followed 
its  requirements  to  the  letter.    We  have  used  only  the  authorized  text-books. 

Every  grsde^  from  first  primary  to  high  school,  is  taught  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, *^  including  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants, 
Qnd  narcotics  upon  the  human  system."  The  result  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
and  too  often  upon  their  personal  habits,  is  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 
The  way  in  which  this  effect  Is  produced,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  that  illus- 
trated in  the  oft-repeated  lines  of  Pope : 

"  vice  la  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  iM  hated,  needs  bat  u>  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  famUiar  with  her  face, 
We  nrst  endore,  then  pity,  then  embrace/* 

It  is  certain  that  a  repetition  of  any  precept,  whether  in  abstract  or  concrete 
form,  during  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  a  school  course,  must  produce  weari- 
ness and  evenl^ally  disgust  in  the  pupiPs  mind,  and  that  the  natural  porversitv 
of  the  human  heart  will,  in  not  a  few  cases,  assist  to  produce  a  revulsion  in  senti- 
ment and  practice.  I  am  ready  to  affirm  that  in  this  community  the  evils  which 
this  legislation  aims  to  check  are  constantly  on  the  increase  in  spite  of  the  most 
thorough  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  that  the  bestresultsinthls 
line  have  been  reached  by  a  few  teachers,  who,  in  a  kindly ,  yet  conservative  way, 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  their  pupils,  and"  by  the  voluntary  organization  of 
children  in  ** bands"  or  ''societies,"  have  kept  them  interested  in  the  various 
features  of  moral  and  social  reform.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  require- 
ment by  which  scientific  temperance  instruction  is  made  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  course  within  certain  limits,  but  when  it  becomes  like  the  image  set  up 
in  the  plain  of  Dura,  claiming  universal  homage,  it  is  well  to  ask  ''  cui  wno  f  " 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Xot  received  ike  aUeniion aohidi  it  ^hcndd. — State  Superlntendant  G.  L.  Plnkham 
(1890):  The  impetus  given  this  matter  by  national  legislation,  while  we  were  yet 
under  territorial  government,  has  been  preserved  by  the  passage,  at  the  first 
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session  of  the  State  legislature,  of  a  bill,  with  stringent  provisions,  for  teaching 
in  our  schools  the  facts  concerning  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  I  am  not  able  to  stata  how  universally 
in  our  schools  tne  pi*ovisions  of  mis  law  are  complied  with,  but  I  aprehend  that 
the  matter  has  not  received  in  all  places  the  thorough  attsntion  from  school  of- 
ficers and  teachers  which  it  should.  Its  provisions  are  not  too  strict  when  we 
consider  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

After  June  1,  1891,  teachers  are  required  by  this  law  to  be  examined  with 
special  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics.  As  the  questions  heretofore  prepared  by  the  state  department 
have  Quite  thoroughly  covered  this  ground,  the  teachers  and  schools  are  pre- 
sumably in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this  law,  and  the  only  change  will  be 
that  of  the  text-books  that  do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Statistica  1890,— Numbsr  of  pupils,  6(5,250;  number  studying  physiology  and 
hygiene,  26,732. 

VERMONT. 

Let  the  children  he  iaughi  to  form  good  ?io5t/«.— State  Superintendent  Justus  Dartt 
(1886):  The  startling  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  school  boys  are  forming  the 
habit  of  using  tobacco  by  smoking  cigarettes,  thus  retarding  physical  develop- 
mentj  disordering  the  nervous  system,  and  weakening  their  mental  power,  is  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  all  the  effort  that  has  been  or  can  be  put  forth  to  forearm 
the  children  against  this  evil.  Above  all  things  else,  let  the  children  be  taught 
to  form  good  habits. 

v.— AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  RESULTS  OF  TEMPERANCE  TEACHING 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

REPORT  OP  GEORGE  H.  MARTIN,  AGENT  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

[The  following  report  of  Mr.  Martin  was  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  School 
Report  of  1890-91,  pp.  312-326.] 

Under  the  law  of  1885,'  which  requires  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  to  be  taught  as  a  regular 
branch  to  «11  pupils  in  all  schools,  there  is  great  diversity  of  practice.  I  have 
made  it  a  subject  of  special  inquiry,  and  have  gathered  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial in  the  form  of  written  papers.  These  papers  have  been  furnished  by  the 
most  advanced  classes  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  pupils  have  been  asked  to 
write  for  me  what  they  could  recall  concerning  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
on  the  human  body.  They  were  not  required  to  put  their  names  to  the  papers, 
BO  that  they  wrote  without  constraint,  usually  taking  all  the  time  they  wanted. 
To  judge  of  the  work  most  intelligently,  one  should  read  all  the  papers ;  but  in 
this  report  I  can  use  only  enough  to  illustrate  the  classes  of  work,  or  special 
features  of  the  instruction.  Retul  with  the  allowance  which  all  written  ]  apcrs 
need,  they  are  useful.    They  are  printsd  as  written. 

The  cities  and  towns  within  my  inspection  may  be  roughly  grouped  in  four 
classes :  (1)  those  in  which  oral  instruction  is  given  during  three  or  four  years 
o!  school,  with  the  use  of  text-books  during  the  remainder  of  the  course,  from 
four  to  six  years ;  (2)  those  using  text-books  only  in  the  last  one  or  two  years, 
confininjif  all  earlier  work  to  oral  instruction;  (3)  thos3  using  no  text-books, 
but  having  regular  oral  instruction  throughout ;  (4)  those  having  only  oral  in- 
struction, of  an  occasional,  desultory  sort.  The  first  three  classes  might  each 
be  subdivided  into  those  having  regular  oral  and  written  examinations,  and 
those  having  none.  For  the  use  of  the  teachers  in  giving  oral  instruction  one 
or  more  books  are  usually  furnished,  from  which  the  tsachers  gather  material 
for  talks,  or  from  which  they  i*ead. 

Of  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  fourth  class,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that 
it  does  not  meet  the  requirementa  of  the  law.    Physiology  is  to  be  taught  as 

1  The  Massachusetts  act  of  1885  provides  that  "physiology  and  hygiene,  which,  in  both  divi- 
Bions  of  the  subject,  shall  include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimu- 
lants, and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  he  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all 
pupils  in  all  schools  supi>orted  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  except  special  schools  main- 
tained solely  for  instruction  in  particular  branches,  such  as  drawing,  mechanics,  art,  and  liko 
studies.  All  acts  de  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
shall  apply  to  the  branch  of  study  prescribed  in  this  act«  and  all  penalties  now  fixed  for  neglect 
to  provide  instruction  in  the  branches  of  study  now  prescribed  by  law  shall  apply  to  this  branch 
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a  "regular  branch."  This  can  mean  nothing  less  than  it  shall  have  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  programme  of  school  exercises.  How  frequently  the  periods 
given  to  it  shall  recur,  the  -law  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe ;  but  that  they 
should  recur  at  stated  intervals,  and  frequent  enough  for  teachers  and  pupils  to 
consider  them  essantlal  parts  of  the  school  exercises,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  word  occasional  is  so  elastic  that  the  results  attained  in  schools  of  this 
class  may  vary  widely.  In  some  schools  few  facts  have  eecur^id  a  lodgment  in 
the  pupils'  memory,  though  there  is  a  decided  impres-ion  of  the  harmful  char- 
acter of  alcohol ;  for  example 

■FFXC7TS  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  is  bad  because  it  injures  your  health  and  body  and  in* a 
little  while  it  will  kill  you.  When  you  are  cold  and  take  alcohol  in  liquor  it 
will  warm  you  up  for  a  while  and  in  case  of  sickness  the  doctors  will  give  it  to 
you  in  liquor. 

THB  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

I  have  heard  that  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body  is  a  ruination  to 
the  person  who  uses  it  It  burns  the  person  in  side  and  doen't  him  any  good  but 
does  him  harm.  They  say  it  is  good  for  medicine  but  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
we  could  get  along  with  out  it.  If  it  is  good  they  abuse  it  by  puting  it  into  in- 
toxicating drinks,  which  is  very  injuriou  to  the  human  body. 


If  bhe  persons  smoke  it  will  make  cancers  come  on  their  lips  and  will  make 
the  cancer  in  the  stomach.  Tobacco  often  leads  to  drinking.  Tobacco  is  some* 
times  made  in  filthy  places  and  is  not  good  for  persons  to  use. 

In  other  schools  of  this  class  the  best  pupils  are  are  able  to  write  as  intelli: 
gently  as  when  more  formal  work  is  done : 

Alcohol  is  a  stimulant  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  in  larger  quantities  it 
is  a  narcotic*  Its  immediate  effect  is  exhilerating  but  after  working  through 
the  system  it  stupefies  the  brain  and  makes  the  bendy  unfit  for  use.  It  destroys 
many  of  the  small  glands  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  and  makes  those 
that  are  left  hard  and  ropy.  It  makes  ulcers  on  the  small  intestines.  It  de- 
stroys pepsin  which  is  the  fluid  that  digests  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  It 
makes  the  blood  flow  much  faster  than  is  necessary  and  consequently  wears  out 
the  h^art  much  quicker  than  it  naturally  would,  It  makes  a  man  a  beast,  It 
in  time  takes  the  place  of  food,  and  makes  the  stomach  a  good  pouch  for  hold- 
ing alcohol,  but  useless  to  digest  food.  The  poison  in  tobacco  is  called  nicotine, 
a  drop  of  this  fluid  will  instantly  kill  a  dog.  The  general  effect  of  tobacco  is 
the  same  as  that  of  alcohol  although  it  is  not  so  violent,  it  produces  ulcers  in 
the  throat. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO  ON  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

When  a  boy  begins  to  smoke  young  his  growth  is  stunted,  his  complexion  is 
sallow,  his  teeth  become  yellow,  and  his  breath  bad.  It  also  works  on  the  brain. 
It  does  not  effect  one  right  off  but  by  degrees  The  man  who  drinks  a  little  at 
a  time  does  not  think  he  is  doing  any  harm  to  his  body,  but  he  is.  His  stomach 
is  burning  by  degrees  and  finally  when  he  becomes  a  drunkard  he  has  no  stomach 
at  all,  (so  to  speak).  It  works  on  his  nerves  and  his  muscles,  and  he  finally  looses 
all  his  power. 

The  weaker  ones  have  little  to  say,  but  contrive  to  express  their  feelings : 

ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system  is  to  produce  raw  sdres  in  the  in- 
testine. In  time  it  produces  a  disease  of  the  brain  known  as  delirium  tremens. 
A  man  who  drinks  intoxicating  liquors  is  slowly  poisoning  himself  and  if  he 
keeps  on  he  will  die.  Tobacco  contains  a  deadly  poison  called  nicotine.  When 
the  young  use  it,  it  dwarfs  the  body  more  or  less.  j 
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ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

Alcohol  makes  any  one  nervous  and  irritable.  If  any  one  begins  to  drink,  It 
is  very  hard  to  leave  ofif.    It  irritates  the  stomach  and  heart. 

In  schools  where  the  instruction  is  all  oral,  but  regular,  the  pupils  write  more 
fluently  than  in  schools  of  the  fourth  class.  Their  knowledge  of  the  subject 
is  apt  to  be  more  comprehensive,  but  it  is  still  general.  The  effort  to  be  specific 
is  not  often  successful : 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  HUMAN  SYSTXM. 

Alcohol  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  mankind,  yet  many  people,  falling  into 
the  habit  of  drinking  this  d^astrous  spirit,  could  not  live  without  it.  If  thpy 
could  see  the  picture  of  their  system  oefore  and  after  using  the  alcohol  they 
would  not  care  to  drink  another  drop.  When  it  passes  down  me  throat  it  burns 
off  the  skin  leaving  it  bare  and  burning.  It  causes  the  heart  to  beat  many  un- 
necessary times  and  after  the  first  dose  the  heart  is  in  danger  of  giving  out  so 
that  it  needs  something  to  keep  it  up  and.  therefore  the  person  to  whom  the 
heart  belongs  has  to  take  drink  after  drink  to  keep  his  heart  going.  This  un- 
necessary work  soon  wears  the  heart  out.  The  liver  is  also  effected  by  alcohol. 
Before  the  use  of  it,  the  Uver  is  smooth  and  velvety.  After  long  use  of  it,  the 
liver  is  turned  to  a  different  color,  and  there  are  large  pimples  growing  out  on 
it.    These  look  like  nails  and  the  liver  is  called  **Hob  nail  liver.'* 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCHOHOL  ON  THE  SYSTEM. 

Alchohol  poisons  the  himian  system.  After  a  man  has  been  drinking  alchohol 
his  brain  becomes  cloudy  and  he  is  unfit  for  work.  Many  people  thinlc  that  aN 
choholic  drinks  help  men  to  do  their  work  better,  but  after  they  get  used  to  drink- 
ing alchobolic  drinks,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  work  without  it,  and  they  do  not  do 
their  work  so  well. 

Statements  like  the  following  abound  in  the  average  papers :  "  Makes  the  mind 
dizzy ; "  '*  The  skin  on  the  organs  cracks  out : "  **  Etefore  alcohol  is  put  into  the 
body,  the  fiver  is  soft  and  flat,  but  after  a  person  drinks  it  for  two  or  three  years, 
that  organ  becomes  hard  and  full  of  holes  like  a  sponge,  and  instead  of  beinsr 
flat,  it  is  round;"  ** Every  drop  that  is  taken  rushes  to  two  little  cups  in  the 
brain."  The  more  illiterate  pupils  hei'e,  as  in  the  other  schools,  are  firmly  im- 
pressed that  alcohol  is  an  evil. 

Alcohol,  to  those  who  drink  it  makes  great  blotches  on  your  face,  and  makes 
it  red.  If  you  drink  much  of  it,  it  will  make  you  drunk.  Its  makes  youi^iver 
like  leather,  and  is  called  the  hob-nailed  liver.  It  affects  your  whole  body  and 
makes  you  die  sooner.    It  affects  your  heart  the  most. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCHOALL  ON  THE  HITMAN  SYSTOM. 

When  aman  gets  adrinking  rum,  which  contains  alchoall,  it  goes  to  his  brain, 
and  makes  him  unsenseable.  Alchoall  will  quicken  the  pults,  and  the  hart  will 
beat  faster  than  usual  Alchoall  is  poision,  and  will  poision  the  blood. 

In  some  schools  the  moral  and  social  side  of  the  drink  question  seems  to  be 
made  more  prominent  in  the  oral  instruction  than  the  physiological  side.  Some 
of  the  best  papers,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  are  from  these  schools.  Such  are 
the  following,  which  are  scarcely  better  than  the  average  of  the  whole  class : 

THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  is  a  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  system,  and  sometimes 
causes  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  which  also  leads  to  blindness.  The  use  of  alcohol 
by  grown  up  people,  sets  a  bad  example  to  the  young,  who  surely  can  not  help 
from  seeing  intoxicated  men  and  sometimes  women  stJ^gering  along  the  street. 
It  seems  as  if  young  people  might  resist  the  temptation  of  what  they  know  will 
be  an  injury  to  them,  when  they  see  the  effects ;  poverty,  cruelty,  murder,  sui- 
cide and  many  others. 

A  man  who  comes  home  imder  the  influence  of  alcohol,  with  his  mind  dazed, 
is  often  cruel  to  his  family,  and  what  might  be  a  happy  home  is  an  unhappy  one, 
on  account  of  the  father*s  habit  of  drink. 
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In  many  hornet  wine  is  on  the  t^blo  daily,  and  the  children  see  It  drank  before 
them,  and  some  are  even  allowed  to  ta-tte  it. 

I  think  the  Whole  country  suflferj  from  it,  and  it  should  be  put  down  as  it  has 
in  some  places.  Attempts  have  teon  made  in  Boston,  but  the  prohibitionists 
have  not  succeeded.  Some  of  the  business  men  say  it  will  hurt  business,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  it  tried. 

THE  USE  OF  AliCOHOL. 

Alcohol  is  a  kind  of  ardent  spirit.  It  will  paralyze  the  nerves  when  taken  as 
a  drink.    Alcohol  is  genepally  used  to  put  in  drinks,  such  as  rum,  ale,  and  laf^or. 

When  once  a  man  begins  to  drink  things  in  which  alcohol  is  put,  it  is  very 
hard  for  him  to  stop.  A  man  who  drinks,  Smost  invariably,  is  robbing  his  fam- 
ily of  the  money  which  they  aught  to  have  and  which  he  Is  spending  for  his 
cravings  of  liquor. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  topics  of  the  day  whether  or  not  drinks,  which  contain 
alcohol  shall  bo  sold,  made  or  imported  into  this  country. 

Young  men  who  begin  to  drink  do  it  bacause  they  think  it  a  smart  thing 
They  do  not  look  forward  to  what  will  become  of  them  when  they  grow  up  to  bo 
men.  They  perhaps  do  not  think  or  know  that  nations  have  been  ruined  by  this 
curFC. 

Every  day  this  curse  is  getting  a  stronger  hold  on  our  nation.  Every  day  it 
is  growing  larger  and  larger.  Shall  we  allow  this  curse  to  ruin  our  nation.  No  I 
Somehow  it  must  be  stopped  but  how. 

THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

The  pure  alcohol  is  a  llqufd  of  about  the  color  of  water.  The  Bible  says  "  It 
biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.'' 

It  is  mixed  with  wine  and  sold  to  people  as  a  beverage.  To  such  people  the 
ordinary  food  is  not  strong  enough  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  They  sometimes 
eat  garlic  with  their  food. 

A  liquor  saloon  is  a  very  poor  thing  to  have  in  a  community.  It  is  generally 
brilliantly  lighted  in  the  evening  to  attract  the  young  men.  They  will  stay 
away  from  homo  for  the  sake  of  being  in  this  gay  company.  They  may  loose 
their  position  in  business  if  found  intoxicated.  It  is  the  ruin  of  a  man  to  take 
liquor  as  a  beverage. 

Drunkenness  leads  to  many  evils.  When  intoxicated  murder  may  be  com- 
mitted, rash  acts,  stealing,  and  sometimes  suicide. 

A  large  part  of  the  money  spent  In  the  Union  is  for  liqu(»r,  wines,  and  tobacco. 
Good  could  be  done  in  evory  way  with  the  money  spent  for  these  purposes. 

In  the  effort  to  havfe  the  pupils  receive  their  information  in  more  definite 
form  and  retain  it,  some  teachers  arrange  the  leading  physiological  facts  in 
form  and  order  and  require  the  pupRs  to  memorize  the  statements.  In  classes 
where  this  pi^actice  obtains,  the  pi^rs  are  essentially  alike : 

'  Alchohol  is  a  drug  of  very  great  power  It  weakens  the  nervous  svstem  and 
often  leads  to  paralysis.  It  causes  a  disease  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  kidneys, 
and  often  leads  to  dyspepsia,  which  is  caused  by  indigestion.  It  lessens  the 
mental  powers,  so,  that  a  child  using  would  not  be  able  to  learn  or  think  as  quick 
as  he  otherwise  would.    It  often  dwarfs  the  body. 

It  weakens  the  whole  nervous  system  and  often  causes  paralysis^  epilepsy  or 
insuiity.  When  used  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  stimulant,  when  used  in  large 
quantities  it  is  a  narcotic. 

The  higher  faculties  are  first  paralyzed  leaving  the  victim  under  his*  lower  and 
meaner  nature. 

Alchohol  weakens  the  muscles  of  the  heart  causing  it  to  beat  more  rapidly, 
distending  the  blood-vessels,  and  overcharging  them  with  blood. 

Alcohol,  irritates,  weakens,  and  inflames  the  stomach,  liv^r,  and  kidneys  and 
often  causes  fatal  diseases  in  these  organs. 

Alcohol  weakens  the  muscle  of  the  heart  causing  the  blood  to  flow  too  rapidly 
and  thus  distending  the  blood-vessels.  By  use  ofaloohol  the  brain  is  first  ex- 
cited, then  paralyzed.  The  higher  faculties  are  first  paralyzed  leaving  the  vic- 
tim under  conti*oi  of  his  lower  and  meaner  nature.  It  weakens  and  exhausts  the 
nervous  system  and  sometimes  causes  paralysis,  epilepsy  and  Insanity. 
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EFFECTS  OF  TOBACXX>  ON  THE  SYSTEM. 


Tobacco  is  very  injurious  to  the  young  and  no  child  which  use6  it  is  ever  a 
good  scholar.  It  dwarfs  the  body  and  lessens  the  mental  power  when  first  used 
by  the  young  it  makes  them  feel  sick,  stupid  and  drowsy,  and  gives  them  a  yel- 
lowish or  sallow  look.  It  hurts  the  action  of  the  heart,  persons  using'it  are 
hardly  ever  if  ever  healthy.  Tobacco  is  a  druff  of  very  great  power,  a  drop  oil 
extracted  from  it  placed  on  a  dogs  tongue  will  kill  him  nearly  as  quick  as  spru- 
cid  asic. 

EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  a  drug  of  very  great  power  a  drop  of  oil  exacted  from  it  placed  on 
a  dog^s  tongue  would  kill  him  nearlv  as  prusic  asid. 

Tobacco  when  used  by  young  is  suways  injurious.  It  oftens  duarfs  the  body 
and  always  lessens  the  mental  powers.  No  child  usuing  it  is  ever  as  good  a 
scholar  as  he  otherwise  would  be. 

Tobacco  alsci  causes  diseases  of  mouth  and  throat. 

Passing  to  consider  the  schools  where  text-books  are  used  for  a  longer^  or 
shorter  time,  the  character  of  the  papers  presented  seems  to  depend  more  on 
the  general  character  of  the  school  and  the  ability  of  the  pupil  than  on  the  num- 
ber of  years  spent  in  the  study  of  alcohol. 

If  we  select  a  number  of  schools  in  which  the  subject  is  studied  from  text-books 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  years,  we  shall  find  the  best  papers  presented  will  cover 
eseentiallv  the  same  facts  in  all  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
papers,  after  one  year's  use  of  the  book,  may  be  better  than  other  schools  wUl 
furnish  after  five  or  six  years'  study.    For  example: 

-4..— Text-book  one  year ;  two  lessons  a  week. 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  at  first  acts  as  a  stimulant,  but  when  the  stimulant  has  spent  its  force 
it  leaves  the  body  in  a  very  w^k  condition  It  paralyzes  the  nerve  centres,  and 
causes  a  fatty  deposit  around  the  heart  and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  When 
alcohol  is  first  taken  into  the  system  it  quickens  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
afterwards  leaves  it  very  weak  so  that  ft  cannot  perform  its  work  properly 
Continued  use  of  alcohol  produces  delirium  tremens  which  sometimes  ends  in 
death.  The  appetite  for  alcohol  may  be  inherited  In  persons  who  use  it  the 
nerves  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  drink. 

B, — Text-book  one  year ;  four  lessons  a  week. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM. 

When  a  person  first  tastes  any  alcoholic  liquor,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  like  it ; 
but  they  often  try  it  again  just  to  see  if  they  don't  like  it.  Gradually  they  learn 
to  like  It.  Some  persons  drink  to  such  excess  that  their  whole  system  is  sat- 
urated with  liquor  and  it  would  kill  them  to  go  without. 

Alcohol  weakens  the  muscles  and  makes  them  flabby.  When  alcohol  is  first 
taken  into  the  system  it  exhilarates  the  person  and  makes  them  lively ;  but  it 
soon  produces  a  stupor.  Alcohbl  weakens  the  heart,  so  that  it  is  not  able  to 
perform  its  work  thoroughly.  It  eats  out  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  of  course 
the  stomach  is  not  able  to  perform  ite  work  of  digesting  the  food  thoroughly, 
thus  causing  indigestion.  Nothing  will  quench  the  thirst  of  a  man  who  drinks 
alcohol  but  alcohol. 

C— Text-book  two  years ;  two  or  three  lessons  a  week,  with  written  examina- 
tions. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM. 

Alcohol  drys  the  blood,  weakens  the  mind,  deadens  the  nerves,  causes  sick- 
ness, sores,  cancers  and  in  every  way  weakens  and  x)oisons  the  body.  It  has  a 
great  craving  for  water  and  therefore  it  takes  the  most  necessary  thing  from 
our  body.  It  weakens  the  blood-vessels  so  much  that  the  blood,  which  flows 
with  much  force  when  alcohol  has  been  taken  into  it,  burst  them,  this  causing 
death.  The  blood  often  stagnates  in  the  blood-vessels  near  the  skin,  causing  it 
to  have  a  red  appearance.  ugitzed  by  \^kjkjwlk^ 
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It  weakous  the  mind,  causing  the  victim  to  stagger.  It  also  puts  one  in  such 
a  way  as  to  murder,  steal  and  to  even  worse  things.  The  man  does  know  he  Is 
doing  anything  heeause  the  alcohol  has  weakened  his  mind  so  much  that  he 
does  not  think. 

The  liver,  stomach,'  lungs,  and  intestines  are  weakened  and  poisoned  more  or 
less. 

The  teeth  have  a  soiled  appearance,  and  the  gums  are  spungy.  The  breath 
also  has  a  disagreeable  oaor. 

The  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic  drinks  often  leads  to  insanity. 

2>. — Text-book  five  years ;  two  lessons  a  week  durii^  last  two  years, 

PHYSIOLOOY. 

Alcohol  in  any  form,  is  very  injurious  to  the  body.  Young  children  should 
never  use  it,  because  it  checks  their  groath.  It  weakens  the  brain,  and  makes 
them  seem  very  stupid  at  times. 

People  who  begin  to  U83  it,  and  think  it  will  do  them  no  harm,  find  out  in 
after  years  that  it  has  power  over  them,  and  they  cannot  control  their  appetite* 
It  also  makes  them  have  an  uncontrolable  temper. 

Alcohol  hurts  the  stomach  very  much.  Witnout  realy  giving  strength,  they 
give  a  feeling  of  strength  and  confidence.  Their  sensibilities  become  lively 
Alcohol  oftan  causes  paralysis  and  insanity,  and  often  enlarges  the  small  blood- 
vessels.   People  who  use  alcohol  have  very  impure  blood. 

jEr. — Text-book  three  years ;  two  lessons  a  week ;  written  examinations. 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  STSTBM. 

Alcohol  is  the  fermentation  of  fruits  and  grains.  The  different  liquors  made 
from  it  are  cider,  baer,  wine,  whisky,  brandy,  and  gin.  Alcohol  is  a  clear  color- 
less fluid  and  is  lighter  than  water.  Alcohol  could  not  be  a  food  for  the  body 
because  it  d03S  not  nourish  the  body.  The  alcohol  makes  the  person  dry  and 
want  to  drink  a  good  deal  after  using  it.  It  also  takes  water  from  other  parts 
of  the  body  where  it  is  needed.  It  turns  the  blood  to  water,  and  it  does  not  sat- 
isfv  the  hunger  because  hunger  needs  solid  food  to  satisfy  that,  and  it  does  not 
help  to  digest  the  food.  It  does  not  keep  the  body  warm  as  some  per^ns  think 
it  does  It  flushes  the  face,  deadens  the  bodyand  makes  the  face  rea  and  bloated. 
Alcohol  poisons  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  the  person  first  commences  to 
use  this  for  a  drink  it  makes  him  sick  to  his  stomach,  and  the  food  does  not 
agree  with  them.  And  after  awhile  the  stomach  gets  di£eased  and  flamed  and 
the  person  dies.  Alcohol  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  medicine  and  never  should 
be  used  for  any  other  use.  It  is  a  real  poison  and  if  persons  regarded  it  so  the 
better  their  health  would  be.  It  is  a  cause  of  thousands  of  peoples  death  and 
nervous  diseases.  And  children  inherit  bad  habits,  and  are  likely  to  be  weak 
minded. 

JP.— Text-book  three  years ;  weekly  lessons. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM. 

When  alcohol  is  first  taken,  it  goes  first  to  the  ^kpiaeh,  where  it  does  its  first 
harm.  It  begins  to  absorb  the  gastric  juice,  so  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to 
mix  the  food.  Then  it  is  carried  into  the  blood,  which  it  poisons.  Then  it  does 
a  great  harm  in  the  brain.  It  destroys  the  nerves  centered  there,  and  so  the 
person  that  takes  the  poisen,  does  not  feel  the  cold  or  heat  as  he  ought.  The 
alcohol  in  the  blood,  makes  the  fiesh  look  bloated  and  discolored.  Sometimes 
persons  grow  crazy  from  the  effect  of  strong  drink.  So,  we  see  what  a  great 
harm  it  does. 

G.—Text-book  five  years;  semiannual  written  examinations. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Alcohol  is  a  stimulant  and  narotic.  It  causes  disease  of  stomach  and  congests 
the  blood-vessels.  It  impairs  the  appetite  for  food  It  delays  and  impairs  diges- 
tion. It  thins  or  coagulates  the  blood  It  collects  in  the  brain  and  causes  death. 
It  affects  men  of  all  temperments  It  causes  deliriura-ti^emens  if  taken  into  the 
system  frequently  ugitzed  by  vav/^v i\^ 
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Alcohol  makes  you  lose  your  self -control.  It  draws  water  from  the  nerves  and 
injures  them  It  quickens  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  wears  it  out.  It  hastens 
circulation.  It  leads  to  crime  of  all  sorts.  It  injures  the  thought-producing 
powor.    It  causes  paralysijs.    It  causes  insanity. 

.  if.— Text-book  five  or  six  years ;  two  or  three  lessons  a  we 

EFFECTS  or  ALCOHOL  UPON  THB  BODY. 

Alcohol  is  a  poison,  wlych  has  great  effect  upon  the  bod  jr.    It  injures  the 
brain  so  it  cannot  think  properly,  it  burns  the  stomach,  so  that  it  cannot  digest 
.  the  food,  it  makes  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  if  it  is  drank  continually  it  will 
finally  kill  a  person,  it  also  poisons  the  blood. 

J. — Text-book  six  years :  weekly  lessons ;  class  marking ;  term  examinations. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  HXTMAN  SYSTEM. 

Alcohol  is  very  injurious  to  the  human  system.  It  effects  every  part  of  it.  It 
stops  the  growth  of  the  bones.  It  makes  unhealthy  fat  on  the  muscles  so  that 
they  cannot  work  with  much  force  and  are  not  so  elastic.  It  enters  the  stomach 
and  does  great  harm  there.  It  separates  the  pepsin  from  the  gastric  juice  and 
makes  sores  all  over  the  stomach.  It  gets  into  the  blood  and  makes  it  impure, 
and  also  injures  the  blood  vessels.  In  the  lungs  it  Injures  the  thin  membrane 
or  lining  to  the  them  and  makes  the  breath  smell  bad.  The  heart  is  a  muscle 
so  that  it  injures  that  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  muscles  and  also  makes  it 
work  harder. 

The  nerves  and  brain  are  also  injured.  Alcohol  deadens  the  nerves  and  often 
people  will  do  things  when  intoxicated  that  they  would  think  very  wrong  when 
«ober.  Alcohol  also  causes  ccmsumption  instead  of  curing  it  as  some  people 
think.  If  children  have  drinking  parent  they  often  weak  and  sometimes 
idiots.  Alcohol  is  used  by  some  people  because  they  think  that  it  will  warm 
ihem  but  it  does  not  only  for  a  little  while  then  they  are  colder  than  before.  It 
has  been  found  that  people  can  work  better  without  alcohol  than  with  it. 

THE  EFFECT   OF  ALCOHOL. 

(a)  The  effect  of  alcohol  is  that  of  a  narcotic ;  it  destroys  character,  destroys 
the  vital  functions  of  the  body  &  has  the  effect  of  a  slow  poison. 

(6)  The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  &  **  fatty  heart^'  is  often  the  result. 

(c)  The  lungs  are  affected  by  having  more  work  &  the  influence  of  bad  sur- 
roundings. 

{d)  The  bones  are  affected  by  having  their  growth  stunted  by  poor  blood  &  the 
injuring  of  the  pieroistum. 

(c)  The  blood  as  the  life  fluid  is  affected  by  a  loss  of  red  corpuscles,  the  minute 
bodies  which  carry  oxygen,  &  from  this  loss  comes  a  disease  known  as  Aneamia; 
Of  course  there  is  a  large  increase t)f  fat  which  is  entirely  useless. 

(/)  The  effect  upon  the  brain  in  slight  does ;  as  a  glass  or  two  at  a  fashionable 
ball,  is  to  increase  or  stimulate  the  action  of  the  cerebrum.  In  larger  doses  the 
nerves  are  deadened  or  the  pefson  is  hateful  &  finally  sleeps  it  off.  In  a  regular 
spree  Delirum  Tremins  is  often  the  result. 


(a)  AH  the  senses  are  deadened. 


(h)  The  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice  is  separated  from  it,  &  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stmyutch,  stopping  digestion  till  more  can  be  thro^^n  in  &  digestion  com- 
pleted.   The  lining  is  also  irrated  to  the  extent  of  cancers  &  sores. 

(t)  The  liver  becomes  of  an  immense  size,  swollen,  or  ^*  hob-nailed."  Alao  a 
bad  secretion  of  bile. 

(j)  An  extra  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  is  caused  in  the  muscles. 

The  last  two  papers  are  from  a  school  where  the  instruction  has  been  most 
thorough  and  systematic,  and  continued  through  the  longest  period  ;  probably 
in  no  town  in  the  State  has  more  time  been  given  to  the  subject. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  best  papers ;  from  them  the  others  shade  down  to 
almost  zero ;  for  example,  in  schools  where  a  text-book  has  been  studied  for  five 
years  many  of  the  pupils  can  write  but  two  or  three  lines : 
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ALCOHOL  AHD  TOBAJJCO  ON  THK  STSTSX. 

Alcohol  has  a  l>ad  effect  on  the  systdm.  It  makes  the  head  feel  thick  and 
heavy  and  also  stupefies. 

ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  is  a  stimulant  and  narcotic,  it  interfere  with  digestion,  causes  con- 
gestion of  the  blood  vessels,  and  if  you  once  take  it  you  will  want  it  all  the  time. 
Food  is  delayed  by  Alcohol. 

ErrECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

-    Alcohol  weakens  the  muscles.    Alcohol  affects  the  nerves.    Alcohol  affects  the 
brain. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  injures  the  spinal  cord.  Tobacco  injures  the  brain.  Tobacco  Injures 
the  blood: 

• 

In  many  of  the  country  schools  the  amount  of  information  retained  and  reaiy 
for  use  is  very  small.  The  |>oorer  scholars,  whose  deficiency  is  marked  by  faulty 
English,  are  oft?n  stronger  in  their  expressions  than  the  more  cultivated  pupils: 

ALCORHALL. 

All  liquor  contanes  alcharhall.  It  poisions  the  syliava  and  the  gastrit  juice 
when  it  mixes  withe  the  food  i  t  stops  the  works  and  the  food  layes  in  the  stomacke , 
which  causes  it  to  ache.  When  the  juice  mixes  with  the  blood  it  poisons  it. 
Next  the  man  is  sick  with  blood  poison  and  dies  and  the  people  wonder  what 
made  him  have  that. 

THB  KFFBCrS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  is  another  very  injurious  thing  to  the  body.  It  is  very  injurious  to 
the  heart  especially  and  there  are  a  great  many  men  that  die  from  the  use  of 
alcohol  sooner  than  those  that  don't.  Some  men  go  crazy  from  the  use  of  alcohol 
or  they  are  called  delireum  tremtfns,  and  a  great  many  men  the  have  used  al- 
cohol nave  become  ministers  and  their  advice  to  boys  or  anybody  not  to  use 
alcoholic  drink*s. 

Alcohol  is  very  bad  for  th3  stomach  and  is  good  for  the  head  ack  and  it  is 
a  strong  smell  and  It  will  stop  any  one  from  fainting. 

THB  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL. 

It  will  gradually  eat  away  the  flesh.  If  any  one  drinks  it,  it  will  pickel  the 
inside  of  the  body. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  TOBACCO  ON  THE  HUMAN  SISTBIC. 

The  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  sistem  it  deadens  the  brain  and  the  user  it  is  said 
to  have  a  sore  heart  which  in  the  gete  clogded  and  they  die  quicker  than  if  they 
<lid  not  use  it.    it  softens  the  brain. 

In  schools  where  the  text-book  is  bagun  earlyf-I  have  sometimes  called  for 
papers  from  the  sixth  grade,  a  class  which  has  used  books  for  two  or  throe 
years.  Here  the  amount  of  information  retained  is  usuaUy  scanty,  and  In  crude 
form.    The  following  are  the  best  papers  from  school  I,  sixth  grade : 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  weakens  the  body  and  makes  the  heart  beat  too  fast,  it  also  makes  the 
blood-vessels  enlarge  and  weakens  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Alcohol  makes  a  man  have  a  red  face  because  when  the  blood-vessels  enlarge 
they  show  out. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  system  it  makes  poor  circulation.  The  brain 
wants  good  blood  but  when  alcohol  is  taken  it  does  not  receive  it.  When  alco- 
hol is  token  the  brain  cannot  send  the  messages  so  well.  Livinstone  found  that 
in  Africa  that  the  men  could  do  better  without  it  and  could  endure  more  hea  t. 
And  in  the  Artie  Regions  the  explorers  can  do  better  without  it  because  when 
they  tak3  alcohol  they  dj  not  know  so  mu^h  and  can  do  great  deal  better  with 
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out.  A  man  said  onoe  that  he  would  not  have  any  alcohol  used  in  his  faotory 
because  they  did  not  work  so  well,  and  if  any  did  use  it  he  would  discharge  them. 

Alcohol  also  makes  the  muscles  weak  and  fat  so  that  they  cannot  work  so 
well. 

If  a  person  once  takes  some  alcohol  he  will  keep  wanting  more  because  his 
appetite  for  it  is  so  strong. 

ALOOHOL  ON  THK  BODY. 

When  a  man  drinks  the  first  glass  he  cannot  stop  but  wants  more «  It  bums 
his  stomach  and  fills  the  blood  vessels  so  full  with,  the  watery  substance  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  strain  so  sometimes  an  artery  breaks  and  death  occurs  in- 
stantly. 

About  one-fifth  of  all  the  water  that  is  in  the  body  is  in  the  head  around  the 
sort  fibers  of  the  brain  and  tl)e  alcohol  mixes  with  it  and  takes  it  away  from 
where  it  is  needed.  It  deadens  his  nerves  so  that  the  messages  do  not  obey  and 
he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  Many  people  are  in  prison  for  murder  or 
some  other  wicked  thing  because  they  are  imaer  the  influence  of  licquer. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  great  murderer  who  was  about  to  kill  a  baby  when  the  litr 
tie  creature  looked  up  in  his  face  and  smiled  so  he  did  not  like  to  kill  it,  so  he 
took  a  glass  of  brandy  and  he  did  not  care. 

Insurance  men  will  not  insure  the  lives  of  licquer  sellers  because  they  are  most 
always  beer  drinkers. 

Some  times  when  a  person  is  dying  the  doctor  gives  him  alcohol  to  make  his 
heart  teat  faster  till  he  can  give  him  some  other  medicine  and  thus  somitimes 
save  his  life. 

From  school  H,  sixth  grade,  the  following  are  the  best : 

Th3  effects  that  alcohol  has  on  the  body  is  that  it  poison  the  blood,  and  hard- 
ens the  albuem  of  the  brain,  just  as  it  hardens  the  egg  as  if  it  was  boiled,  and  it 
does  harden  the  brain,  so  that  we  can  not  think  as  we  could  if  we  did  not  drink 
the  alcohol,  and  it  hurts  the  heart  because  it  makes  the  heart  beat  to  fast  be- 
cause heart  wants  to  drive  it  out  quick,  and  this  wears  the  heart  out,  and  so  we 
know  alcohol  does  harm  to  the  body. 

Alcohol  poisons  the  blood  and  hurts  the  brain  so  it  is  not  able  to  think  well, 
It  poisons  the  heart  and  lungs  it  makes  people  stuid  and  they  don't  don*t  walk 
straight.    And  it  makes  them  have  diseases 

Sometimes  it  makes  the  heart  stop  beating  and  then  they  die.  Alcohol  makes 
them  so  stuid  that  they -do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  part  of  the  time. 

Alcohol  makes  bad  blood  and  bad  blood  makes  poor  bones.  Alcohol  makes 
them  unhealthy  and  so  shortens  their  lifes.  When  people  first  begin  to  driok 
alcohol  it  seems  bitter,  but  they  keep  on  and  so  get  used  to  it. 

I  have  culled  the  following  statements  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach 
and  brain  from  a  large  number  of  papers.  Most  of  them  are  from  the  better 
class  of  papers,  as  the  poorer  scholars  make  few  specific  statements :  *'It  sepa- 
rates the  pepsin  from  the  gastric  juice,  and  makes  sores, all  over  the  stomach ;" 
**  Destroys  the  fine  membrane  that  lines  it;"  ** Inflames  the  lining  of  the  stom- 
ach ;"  Inflames  the  sides,  and  changes  the  pinkish  lining  to  a  bright  red ;"  '*  By 
taking  the  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach,  so  the  stomach  has  no  juice  to  aid  in 
digesting  the  food;*'  ** Inflames  the  membrane,  and  causes  sores  to  come  in- 
side ;"  *'  It  uses  up  all  the  tissues  lining  around  the  stomach,  and  it  uses  all  the 
saliva  in  the  body  so  that  we  cannot  digest  the  food ;''  "  Will  make  the  lining  of 
the  stomach  fat  ;■  *'The  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice  is  sei)arated  from  it,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach ;"  **  Takes  the  gastric  juice  of  the  lining  and 
turns  the  lining  into  fat;"  *' Irritates  the  lining,  and  takes  the  water  from  the 
gastric  juice ;"  '*The  alcohol  in  the  system  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  until  the 
glands  can  pour  in  enough  gastric  juice  to  dissolve  the  alcohol;"  "Bums  the 
stomach  so  as  to  raise  little  blisters  on  the  inside  of  it;"  **  Eats  the  lining ;" 
** Burns  off  tho  coating;"  ** Makes  cancers  come  in  the  system;"  *^ Makes  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  tough  ;"  *'His  stomach  becomes  black,  and  covered  with 
cancers.  The  moderate  drinker's  stomach  is  not  quito  so  black ;"  **  Hardens  the 
mucuous  membrane,  so  that  the  digestive  juice  can  not  get  through ;"  '* Makes 
the  gastric  juice  flow  fast,  until  it  b:comes  so  weak  it  can  not  perform  its  part;" 
** Causes  the  stomach  to  be  dry  and  hard  ;"  '*It  draws  theiipj^esa^fi^he  stomach 
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00  tight  that  the  first  coating  on  the  stomach  is  so  hard  that  it  can  not  per- 
Bpire ;"  **  The  stomach  becomes  coated  with  a  sort  of  crust,  and  disease  sets  m ;" 
'^Hinders  the  action,  and  makes  it  look  like  raw  beef;''  **  Makes  great  sores  in 
the  stomach,  because  alcohol  bums  the  stomach  ;*'  *'  Gastric  juice  becomes  thick 
and  ropy ;"  **  The  blood  oozes  out  from  the  flesh  into  the  stomach ;"  '*  Eats  the 
stomach  until,  after  a  time,  a  man  has  no  stomach  at  all,  so  to  speak ;"  '*  It  hurts 
the  brain  by  inluring  the  nerves,  and  often  the  nerves  break,  and  people  have 
apoplexy ;"  **  It  causes  more  blood  to  go  to  the  brain ;"  **  When  alcohol  Is  taken, 
the  Drain  can  not  send  the  messages  so  well  i**  ** About  one-fifth  of  all  the  water 
in  the  body  is  in  the  head  around  the  soft  fibers  of  the  brain,  and  the  aloohol 
mixes  with  it  and  takes  it  away  from  where  it  is  needed;"  ** About  one-fifth  of 
the  blood  is  in  the  brain,  and  around  the  soft  gray  matter,  and  among  the  white 
fibers  are  tiny  blood  vessels,  and  the  blood  vessels  are  injured  from  the  drink- 
ing of  alcohol,  and  then  the  blood  sometimes  becomes  stagnant,  and  headaches 
often  follow  after  a  glass  of  liquor." 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  in  a  limited  space  the  i>resent 
condition  of  the  physiological  work  of  the  schools.  To  show  the  work  com- 
pletely would  necessitate  printing  all  the  papers.  After  a  careful  study  of  these 
I)apers,  I  am  lead  to  the  following  conclusions.  1:  The  phrase,  ^*  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction,'^  sometimes  applied  to  this  work,  is  a  misnomer.  There 
IS,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be,  no  such  instruction.  The  two  essential 
elements  of  scientific  study — observation  and  inference— are  necessarily  wanting ; 
neither  the  pupil  nor  the  teacher  can  have  first-hand  information ;  2.  That  the 
outcome  in  accurate  knowledge,  resulting  from  much  of  the  work  done,  is  meager 
and  o&t  of  proportion  to  the  time  sx)ent  upon  it ;  3.  That  many  false  impressions  are 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  students ;  4.  That  physiological  details  are  not  suited  to 
young  children ;  5.  That,  however  defective  the  instruction  may  be,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  schools  is  sound— the  conviction  that  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  bad 
things  to  use  seems  universal ;  6.  That  the  strength  of  this  sentiment  does  not 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  information  acquired ;  7.  That,  where  exaggerated 
notions  01  the  effects  of  stimulants  have  been  acquired,  there  is  danger  of  a  re- 
action of  sentiment  in  the  light  of  after  knowledge.  From  these  conclusions  I 
venture  the  following  suggestions:  1.  That  committees  and  superintendents 
ffive  more  careful  attention  to  work  in  this  department,  prescribing  definitely 
its  limits,  and  requiring  the  prescribed  work  to  oe  done  as  well  as  work  in  other 
subjects,  using  the  same  means  for  judging  of  its  progress  and  results ;  2.  That 
teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  give  oral  instruction  prepare  themselves  with 
great  care  for  the  exercise,  and  see  that  their  statements  are  true,  and  by  fre- 
quent teste,  oral  and  written,  ascertain  that  their  teaching  is  intelligently  cpm» 
prehended  by  all  the  pupils  ;  3.  That,  when  no  text-book  is  used  in  any  grade, 
the  teachers  prepare  fot*  the  highest  classes  a  summary  of  the  effects  of  stim- 
ulaniR  and  narcoucs  upon  the  different  systems  of  the  body,  aiming  at  clearness 
of  statement,  and  avoiding  exaggeration ;  4.  That  the  use  of  text-books  be  lim- 
ited to  the  older  pupils ;  5.  That  so  much  of  explanation  accompany  the  use  of 
the  book  as  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  error  and  insure  exact  knowl- 
edge ;  6.  That,  as  far  as  possible,  technicalities  be  avoided  ;  7.  That  the  pupils 
have  frequent  opportunities  to  express  their  knowledge  orally  and  in  writing ; 
8.  That  throughout  the  course  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants be  made  prominent,  and  abstinence  be  inculcated  from  higher  ends  than 
such  as  concern  only  the  body. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  H.  Martin. 

VI.— OBJECTIONS  TO  SCIENTIFIC   TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION 

.  STATED. 

SCIENCE  IN  HARNESS. 

[From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^  November,  18S7.] 

No  journal  has  upheld  more  steadily  than  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  the 
principle  that,  as  lar  as  they  are  established,  the  truths  of  science  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  useful  purposes  and  through  popular  education  be  made  as  widely  avail- 
able as  possible  for  the  general  guidance  of  life.  And  yet  we  can  not  look  with 
fayor  upon  what  many  persons  doubtless  regard  as  a  very  signal  and  happy  ex- 
ample of  the  utilization  of  scientific  conclusions.    We  mean  the  authoritative 
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and  dogmatic  teaching  as  to  theoftects  of  alcohol  now  provided  for  by  the  school 
laws  of  manv  States.  It  is  only  right,  therefore,  that  we  should  assign  our  rea- 
sons for  holdin|f  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  the  legitimate  application  of  scientific 
truths  to  practical  life. 

In  the  nrst  place,  it  is  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  In  the 
**  temperance"  controversy  as  a  distinct  social  issue  we  have  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  we  can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  controversy,  nor  can 
we  consent  to  believe,  with  the  advocates  of  prohibitory  legislation,  that  their 
opponents  are  necessarily  persons  devoid  of  all  high  motives  and  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  criminal  population.  But  if  a  minority  in  the  State  is 
to  be  respected  so  long  as  it  is  law-abiding,  its  opinions  are  also  to  be  respected ; 
and  to  seize  hold  of  the  school  machinery  of  the  State  to  inculcate  opinions  that 
are  not  accepted  by  the  minority,  and  that  tend  to  set  the  minority  in  a  very  un- 
favorable light,  is  not  right  nor  just.  If  every  triumphant  party  were  to  seize  the 
public  schools  for  the  inculcation"  of  doctrines  favorable  to  its  own  party  inter- 
ests, there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  our  public-school  system.  It  would  always  be 
easy  to  invoke  the  name  of  science.  If  it  were  desired  to  reai*  a  race  of  protec- 
tionist9,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  claim  that  you  were  teaching  the  truths 
of  political  economy.  The  proper  text-books  would  be  prepared,  and  teachers, 
on  pain  of  dismissal,  would  nave  to  enunciate  the  doctrines  of  Henry  C.  Carey 
and  Horace  Greeley ;  and  so  in  the  days  of  slavery,  the  science  of  ethnology 
might  have  been  invoked  either  on  the  side  of  abolition  or  in  defense  of  the 
slave  system ,  according  to  the  leaning  of  the  majority.  At  this  moment  we  have 
the  president  of  a  New  England  college  recommending  the  majority  in  the  sev- 
eral States  to  use  their  power  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  certain  specific  views 
of  New  Testament  history  which  he  is  pleased  to  declare  all  competent  critics 
have  accepted. 

**  But,"  say  the  advocates  of  the  teaching  to  which  we  refer,  ^*  we  only  wish  to 
inculcate  the  real  results  of  scientific  research  in  regard  to  alcohol."  To  which 
we  rejoin  that,  in  a  community  like  this,  it  is  too  soon  to  inculcate  the  truth, 
supposing  you  have  it,  if  the  issue  is  still  practically  open,  and  if  large  numbers 
of  your  fellow-citizens  are  not  j^rsuaded  that  what  you  call  the  truth  is  the 
truth.  Minorities  have  their  rights  even  when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  to 
use  a  school  system  which  the  minority  support  to  teach  opinions  which  the  lat- 
ter do  not  believe  to  be  true  is  unfair. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter.  Are  the  advocates  of  such  instruc- 
tion prepared  to  have  it  communicated  in  a  thoroughly  nonpartisan  spirit?  Are 
they  prepared  to  have  the  whole  truth  taught,  or  ao  Uiey  want  only  that  part  of 
the  truth  which  is  favorable  to  the  specific  end  they  have  in  view  ?  Are  they 
prepared,  for  example,  to  give  any  fair  representation  to  the  views  of  those  who 
consider  that  alcohol  has  its  important  uses,  dietetic  and  social  ?  A  few  years 
ago  the  Contemporary  Review  opened  its  columns  to  a  discussion  of  the  alcohol 
question ;  and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  there  was  a  preponderance  of  opinion 
among  the  many  eminent  men  who  joined  in  the  discussion  in  favor  of  a  moder- 
ate use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  the  August  number  of  the  North  American 
Review,  a  well-known  physician  of  this  city  enters  a  plea  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate condexpnation  of  narcotics  iuid  stimulants.  Is  all  this  opinion  to  go  unrep- 
resented when  the  alcohol  question  is  introduced  into  the  schools  ?  Of  course 
it  must,  or  the  specific  object  of  the  teaching  would  be  ruined.  We  si^,  there- 
fore, that  this  is  not  teaching  science ;  it  is  harnessing  science  to  the  ^^temper- 
ance '•  cart,  and  driving  her  under  instruction  from  "  temperance  "  headquarters. 

THE  RESULT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

[From  Science,  July  29, 1887.] 

Will  the  reader  please  cast  his  eye  upon  the  following  questions  :  1.  How  can 
it  be  proved  that  nicotine  is  a  poison  ?  2.  Why  are  cigarettes  especially  harm- 
ful ?  3.  Is  alcohol  a  food  ?  4.  What  is  the  effect  of  disuse  upon  a  muscle  ? 
5.  Under  what  names  is  opium  sold  ?  6.  Under  what  name  is  alcohol  drunk  ? 
7.  What  is  the  differeni^e  between  a  food  and  a  poison  ?  8.  Is  anything  gained 
by  changing  from  one  narcotic  to  another  ?  9.  What  is  the  effect  of  beer  as  a 
drink  ?  10.  How  does  cheerfulness  help  the  muscles  ?  These  are  the  questions 
given  as  a  test  in  physiology  in  the  public  schools  of  a  prominent  Eastern  city. 
They  are  not  addressed  to  young  men  about  to  leave  school.  No ;  they  are  asked 
of  little  boys  and  girls  of  from  8  to  10  years  of  age.  This  is  the  examination 
paper  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  elementary  instruction  in  physiology.  Of  ten 
questions,  eight  relate  to  drinking  and  smoking;  the  physiology  is  a  mere  side 
issue.  These  children,  who  ought  to  have  about  as  much  knowledge  of  such 
matters  as  they  should  of  the  methods  in  vogue  at  the  stock  exchange,  are 
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aetually  forced  to  learn  by  rote  the  details  of  human  vice;  and  that;  too,  under 
the  name  of  ^*  physiology/*  the  only  science  which  they  learn.  TJneonsciousness, 
naivete,  is  the  symbol  of  childhood.  The  fact  that  physiology,  even  if  well 
taught,  tends  to  destroy  this  trait  is  the  chief  objection  to  its  earljr  study.  In- 
struction such  as  the  above  implies  crushes  the  most  valuable  trait  in  the  child, 
directs  curiosity  to  what  is  morbid,  and  forces  into  precocious  development  all 
•its  dangerous  elements.  Not  enough  that  the  newspaper  and-the  dime  novel  pro- 
claim in  glaring  colors  the  story  of  crime  and  sin ;  some  notion  of  the  perversity  of 
human  nature  must  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  babes.  That  the  result  of  this 
teaching  is  to  excite  in  the  children  a  morbid  curiosity  to  experiment  for  them- 
selves in  such  matters ;  or  (with  the  boys)  to  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  lesson 
in  **goody-goodiness,"  to  which  they  forthwith  decide  to  show  themselves  supe- 
rior ;  or  to  regard  their  father  who  takes  his  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  as  ^n  incipi- 
ent criminal— this  could  easily  have  been  foreseen  and  goes  without  saying. 
If  there  is  one  method  better  than  all  others  to  produce  a  race  of  drunkards, 
this  has  good  claims  to  that  distinction.  If  there  is  a  degree  of  wrong  in  such 
superlatively  perverse  methods,  then  it  is  still  worse  that  the  fair  name  of 
science  should  be  outraged  in  this  cause.  Not  only  that  this  kind  of  teaching 
necessarily  depends  upon  catechism  methods  (that  the  answer  to  tbe  second 
question,  for  example,  is  to  read  that  the  especial  pernlciousness  of  cigarettes 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  made  of  decayed  cigar  stumps),  but  that 
the  entire  idea  of  science  thus  implanted  is  as  wrong  as  it  well  dm  be.  Better 
far  revert  to  the  old  days  when  there  was  no  science  on  the  curriculum  than 
have  science  thus  tau^nt.  The  crowning  educational  virtue  of  science  Is  that 
it  leads  to  the  use  of  scientific  methods  of  teaching ;  this  usurper  chokes  up  all 
possibility  of  an  interest  in  the  scientific.  The  temperance  question  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  most  important  with  which  our  age  has  to  deal;  sufi9ciently 
important,  perhaps,  to  make  some  consideration  of  it  in  the  public  schools  a 
legitimate  proceeding,  but  it  must  be  done  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  proper 
way.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  conversion  of  a  text-book  on  physiology  into  a 
'^  temperance  "  tract ;  nothing  can  excuse  the  sacrilege  of  presenting  this  story 
of  disgusting  vice  under  the  name  of  "  science.'' 

TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 
[From  the  Medical  Record,  September  24, 1867,1 

Probably  no  class  of  men  in  the  commimity  are  better  fitted  to  give  a  calm, 
unprejudiced  opinion  on  the  alcohol  question  tnan  physicians.  In  their  capacity 
of  public  sanitary  guardians,  they  feel  an  interest  in  all  practical  measures  de- 
signed to  limit  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  use  of  liquors  upon  the  human  sys- 
tems. The  latest  effort  in  this  direction  is  the  introduction  into  the  public  schools 
of  several  States  of  so-called  **  temperance''  text-books  and  other  paraphernalia 
of  teaching.  Some  communities  have  already  experienced  the  first  fruits  of  this 
new  system  of  instruction.  These  results  are  somewnat  curious.  It  is  found 
that  the  incidental  facts  designed  only  to  lead  up  to  the  one  great  moral  are 
more  prominent  in  the  pupils'  minds  than  the  moral  itself.  The  various  charts 
which  portray  stomachs,  livers,  and  other  viscera  diseased  from  alcohol  are  re- 
garded much  in  the  light  of  picture-books  on  a  large  scale.  They  produce  no 
more  impression  on  a  child's  mind  than  the  sight  of  a  tattooed  man,  or  some 
"  freak  "  of  a  dime  museum. 

It  is  right  that  the  question  of  tempjerance  should  be  brought  down  to  the  scope 
of  a  child's  ideas ;  right  from  a  medical  standpoint  as  wqII  as  from  a  moral  one. 
But  it  is  hardly  the  judicious  course  to  teach  him  to  regard  alcohol  as  a  deadly 
poison  under  every  circumstance.  He  will  be  disillusioned  as  he  grows  older, 
and  will  look  back  to  his  text-book  teaching  as  a  mass  of  overstated  facts.  The 
trouble  with  many  of  the  text-books  on  temperance  used  in  schools  is  that  they 
are  not  physiologically  correct.  They  are  written  by  persons  with  more  zeal 
than  accurate  knowledge,  and  consequently  we  have  sometimes  ludicrous  state- 
ments from  pupils.  The  description  of  the  distillation  of  alcohol  strikes  the 
child  as  a  very  interesting  thing,  and  so  the  fact  designed  to  be  taught — its  per- 
nio ious  effects — failB  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 

We  think  that  a'  better  state  of  things  could  be  brought  about  if  physicians 
could  be  led  to  take  a  more  active  management  in  the  pumic  schools.  Mmisters, 
lawyers,  business  men,  and  prof essionalpoliticians  are  always  represented  upon 
school  boards,  but  rarely  physicians.  They  are  the  very  ones  who  should  be 
fully  represented.  They  can,  by  their  advice,  better  than  any  other  class,  con- 
duce to  bring  up  a  class  of  pupils  who  shall  have  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies. 
They  can  prevent  the  introduction  of  text-books  on  temperance  or  any  other 
topic  having  a  reference  to  physical  matters  which  are  not  written*w^*^  due 
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regard  for  truth  and  for  the  receptivity  of  the  minds  which  are  to  grasp  it.  It 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  realized  that  a  physician's  duty  to  the  community 
oversteps  the  sphere  of  mere  sanitary  matters  and  lays  hold  upon  social  factors 
as  well.  Much  of  the  teaching  in  schools  nowadays  is  one-sided,  because  the 
,  mind  is  regarded  as  something  apart  from  the  body  and  taught  accordingly.  No 
one  so  well  appreciates  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  as  the  physician. 

HOW  WE  TEACH  INTEMPERANCE. 
IFrom  (he  Popular  Educator,  DecinUker,  J89L] 

At  the  Norfolk  County  teachers'  convention,  recently  held  in  Boston,  a  paper 
was  read  on  the  teaching  of  physiological  temperance  (or  intemperance)  ui  the 
public  schools;  and,  a  little  more  than  a  week  after,  the  same  subject  was  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration  at  a  teachers'  meeting  in  Hyde  Park. 

At  the  former  meeting  it  was  very  noticeable  In  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper  that  those  who  objected  to  this  scientific  teaching,  tak- 
ing the  moral  side  instead,  met  with  greater  favor  from  the  audienoe  as  a  body, 
judging  from  the  heartiness  of  the  applause,  than  the  paper  itself.  Possibly,  if 
thoso  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  strengthening  of  the  mbral  nature  as  the 
best  preventive  of  intemperance  hud  explained  their  position  more  fully,  this 
article  would  not  have  been  written. 

There  is,  as  I  believe,  a  radical  error  at  the  basis  of  this  scientific  teaching  of 
intemperance,  or  its  causes,  to  little  children.    Let  me  illustrate. 

On  our  way  home  from  the  convention  we  were  discussing  this  subject,  and 
one  of  our  party  related  the  following  incident  which  had  come  under  her  notice : 

A  teacher,  who  was  an  enthusiast  on  this  subject,  had  taken  the  fruit  into  the 
schoolroom  and  taught  the  children  the  process  by  which  the  pure  juices  of  the 
grape  and  apple  were  changed  into  alcohol,  and  its  effect  upon  the  body. 

A  short  time  after,  one  of  the  boys  who  had  been  instructed  by  her  remarked 
to  some  one  that  he  had  learned  the  taste  of  all  the  liquors  in  his  father's  store 
(he  was  a  saloon  keeper),  and  could  readily  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

How  much  fear  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  his  body  do  you  suj)pose  had  been 
created  in  this  boy's  mind  by  this  teaching  ?  Instead  of  this,  it  would  seem 
there  had  been  aroused  in  him  a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  the  things  tibout 
which  he  had  been  taught. 

How  many  of  these  boys,  think  you,  went  home,  took  their  grapes  and  apples, 
and  made  their  own  wine  and  cider  ? 

All  might  not  do  this,  of  course,  but,  judging  human  nature  as  it  appe&rs,  and 
especially  child  nature,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  desice  to  do  that  which  is 
forbidden. 

I  know  the  thought  has  been,  and  still  prevails,  that  to  avoid  evil  we  must 
know  something  abo\}t  it. 

What  is  our  practice  in  educational  matters  ? 

Formerly  teachers  used  to  put  mistakes  upon  the  blackboard  to  correct,  l^ut 
now  the  best  teachers  claim  that  children  should  see  only  the  perfect  form  of 
word  or  letter. 

We  teach  children  to  be  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  but  would  never 
think  of  specifying  the  evils  to  be  avoided. 

No  wise  parent  or  teacher  would  ever  say  to  a  child,  *'  You  must  not  read  that 
book.  It  contains  that  which  will  poison  your  mind  and  give  you  wrong  views 
of  life." 

Nevertheless,  I  did  hear  of  a  teacher  not  long  ago  who  advised  her  girls  not 
to  read  a  certain  book  which  she  named,  and  immediately  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  book,  of  which  they  had  not  known  before,  and  read  it,  although 
warned  against  it. 

No  doubt  all  who  read  this  can  recall  many  instances  of  like  character. 

vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  bnt  to  be  seen; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

As  the  world  is  to-day,  the  children  can  not  but  see  that  which  we  call  evil  all 
about  them ;  but  if  they  have  been  taught  to  love  the  good,  the  evU  will  be 
hated,  or  perhaps  not  recognized  by  them ;  while,  if  we  continually  keep  it  be- 
fore their  minds,  even  though  we  teach  them  to  avoid  it,  we  make  it  a  familiar 
object  of  thought  which  can  not  but  produce  bad  results. 
'*A8  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  ^  t 

**  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hortesl,  \Qia^Sb^er 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pur^,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
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soeVer  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  thinsfs." 

We  all  know  what  great  imitators  children  are,  and  that  with  them  example 
goes  further  than  precept.  How,  then,  can  we  teach  them  the  bad  effects  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  so  they  will  feel  it  and  never  touch  them  when  fathers  and 
brothers  and  men  who  hold  high  places  in  the  community  and  are  respected  by 
everyone  are  slaves  to  one  or  both  of  these  habits  ?  We  must  find  some  other 
means  of  te  .ohing  them  the  truth  so  they  also  shall  not  be  led  into  this  cap- 
tivity to  the  senses,  than  that  recommended  at  the  convention. 

Teach  temparance,  not  intemperance;  health,  not  disease;  truth,  not  error; 
purity,  not  impurity ;  goodness,  not  badness ;  teach  the  positive,  not  the  nega- 
tive. , 

A  Teacher. 

**  EFFECTS  OP  ALCOHOL." 
[From  the  Journal  of  Education  (Boston),  December  31, 1891.] 

May  I  again  call  attention  of  the  importance  of  strictly  adhering  to  truth  in 
teaching  concerning  the  effects  of  all  drugs  upon  the  body.  On  page  359  of  the 
Journal  we  are  told,  "  Whatever  effect  is  produced  upon  the  albumen  of  the  egg 
b^  contact  with  the  alcohol  the  same  thing  must  happen  when  alcohol  is  mixed 
with  food  in  the  stomach.'^ 

This  is  incorrect:  *1.  Because  blood  albumen  is  not  egg  albumen.  2.  Because 
the  blood  albumen  is  greatly  diluted,  while  the  egg  albumen  is  concentrated. 
3.  Because  in  one  case  the  alcohol  used  is  concentrated-^  in  the  other  greatly 
diluted.  4.  The  experiment  in  the  test  tube  is  performed  away  from  the  **  life 
forces,"  while  in  the  body  "life  forces"  modify  chemical  forces.  In  a  word,  a 
laboratory  experiment  must  not  be  taken  to  explain  literally  what  occurs  in  the 
body.  The  boy,  taking  a  drink  of  beer,  finds  ne  is  not  killed  by  it,  and  soon 
comes  to  reject  all  that  he  has  been  taught  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lants.   Harm  is  done  by  our  inaccuracy. 

G.  G.  GrofPj  M.  D., 
President  State  Board  of  Health,  Pennsylvania. 

CHILDREN  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  TO  THINK  ABOUT  BETTER  THINGS. 

An  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  fight  intemperance  by  teaching,  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  physiology,  the  effect^  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on 
the  system.  It  is  an  oi)en  question  whether  the  results  are  all  that  were  antici- 
pated. It  se.ems  that  in  many  places  the  craze  after  cigarettes  and  old  cigar 
stumps  is  worse  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  schools  are 
giving  Instruction  along  this  line.  Why  is  this?  It  is  quite  possible  thaf  many 
teachers  use  both  time  and  text  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. To  spend  a  portion  of  each  recitation  in  talking  about  rum  and  tobacco 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  on  the  oart  of  the  teacher.  Instead  of  this  let  him 
class  rum,  tobacco,  and  opium  with  other  things  that  should  be  let  alone,  and 
let  him  speak  of  them  only  as  occasion  requires.  The  better  way  Will  l»  to  6e© 
that  none  of  these  things  are  found  on  or  about  the  scljcol  grounds.  Mlltotihas 
not  increased  our  hatred  of  Satan  by  making  him  a  hero  in  Paradise  Lestv  Why 
should  rum  and  tobacco  be  the  **  heroes  '  in  so  many  school  rooms?  Children 
can  be  tauffht  to  think  about  better  things.  (J.  D.  Meese,  Southwest  St»te  Nor- 
mal School,  Pennsylvania.) 

Vn.  ANSWERS  TO  SOME  FALSE  NOTIONS. 
BY  MRS.  MARY  H.  HUNT. 

The  following  misconceptions  have  arisen  in  certain  quarters  concerning  the 
teaching  of  physiological  or  scientific  temperance : 

E^rst,  that  ** temperance  is  a  moral  not  a  scientific  question;  therefore,  if 
taught  at  all  in  the  schools  it  should  be  from  the  moral  standpoint  only."  **  The 
strengthening  of  the  moral  nature  is  the  best  preventive  of  intemperance." 
"  You  should  strengthen  the  will  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  drinking,"  these 
objectors  say.  .     ,     u.  , 

Second,  «*  If  you  teach  the  pupil  the  evil  character  and  effects  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  etc. .  the  law  of  perversity  in  his  nature  will  make  him  want  to  try  those 
things  for  himself,"  etc.  ,      .  . 

Third,  **  As  long  as  the  fathers  smoke  and  drink  it  is  not  only  of  no  use  to 
teach  the  children  not  to,  but  such  t3aching  is  disrespectful  to  parents." 

g.^  ._  Digitized  by  VJ^^^^X*-^ 
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In  ftuswer  to  the  first  ob^efekm  that  <^  temperanoe  k  a  moral,  iu>t  a  scientific 
question,"  etc.,  let  us  inquire : 

(1)  Is  it  zkot  true  that  a  moral  ^pies1»oa  is  one  that  considers  ^Ittt  is  right  or 
wron^  in  action  on  the  part  of  beings  ca^pakAe  of  choloe  ? 

(2)  Are  there  not  certain  faotswhichAre  the  reasonsfor  an  action  or  course  of 
action  being  light  or  wsong  ? 

(3)  If  these  facts,  the  reasons  lor  the  right  or  wrong,  are  duly  arranged  in 
the  case  of  each  otbUgation,  do  they  not  form  the  science  ot  that  spec^  cSdigft- 
tion  ?    Webster  aays  that  **  Sciencse  is  knowledge  duly  arranged." 

(4)  Can  a  person  be  taught  the  princi|^es  at  nrarali^  in  any  oase^  m*  to  intelli- 
gently  choose  the  right  without  being  taught  the  facts  which  show  why  one 
course  or  set  of  acts  is  right  and  another  wrong ;  are  not  these  facts  the  science 
of  the  case? 

To  illustrate:  Moral  obligations  may  be  classified  under  three  general  heads: 

il)  Duties  to  our  Maker. 
2)  Duties  to  our  fellowmeh. 
3)  Duties  to  ourselves. 

The  facts  that  are  the  reasons  tor  our  duties  to  our  Creator  are  set  forth  in 
the  science  of  tiieology. 

Those  in  the  case  of  our  duties  to  our  fellowmen  are  classed  as  the  sdenee  of 
sociology. 

The  facts  that  prove  our  moral  obligations  to  ourselves  in  the  case  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  are  very  properly  termed  title  science  of  temperance; 
and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  other  duties,  no  person  can  fully  comprehend  the 
extent  or  scope  of  that  obligation  without  knowing  the  facts. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What  is  the  nature  and  effects  of  these  sub- 
stances," is  the  facts  in  this  case,  on  which  the  whole  temperance  question 
rests. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  question  without  a  basis  of  fact  that  is  the 
science  of  the  question.  These  are  not  the  days  of  dogmatic  morality.  Modem 
morality  teaches  the  reasons  for  the  right,  shows  why,  and  thus  "strengthens 
the  moral  nature." 

The  objector  says,  **  Strengthen  the  will  to  resist  temptation."  How  do  we 
strengthen  the  will  ?  The  will  is  the  faculty  in  us  that  acts  on  choice,  and  our 
choices  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  our  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  How  would  you  strengthen  the  will  of  a  boy  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  row  across  the  Niagara  River  a  little  way  above  the  falls— by  telling  him 
he  must  not,  it  would  be  wronff,  or  by  explaining  to  his  reason  the  perils  that 
inhere  in  that  fatal  current  r  How  would  I  strengthen  a  boy's  will  against 
intemperance  ?  I  would  try  to  give  him  intelligent  reasons  on  which  his  will 
should  act.  Just  as  I  would  teach  him  the  character  of  the  Niagara  Rapids  I 
would  teach  him  the  nature  of  those  other,  the  alcoholic  rapids,  that  lead  to  a 
woi^se,  a  more  hopeless  plunge  into  utter  darkness.  While  I  would  never  exag- 
gerate, I  would  search  for  the  truth  on  this  topic  as  for  *'hid  treasures,"  and 
then  teach  it,  abating  not  '*  onejot  or  tittle,"  leaving  the  consequences  with  Him 
who  said  ^*  I  am  the  Truth."  He  has  so  made  the  human  mind  that  it  is  moved 
by  truth  that  warns  as  well  as  promises.  I  would  teach  the  bc^  before  appetite 
is  formed  the  dangerous  and  deceptive  character  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other 
narcotics,  especiaUy  that  proven  fawjt  that  a  little  alcohol  in  any  liquor  has  the 
power  to  create -an  imperious,  uncontrollable,  and  destructive  appetite  for  more, 
And  therefore  its  use  in  any  quantity  is  never  safe.  I  would  show  him  that 
there  is  a  scientific  connection  between  the  first  glass  and  the  drunkards'  fate.  I 
would  not  preach  at  the  boy  nor  weary  him  with  repeated  homily,  but  I  would 
lead  him,  through  the  study  of  the  laws  of  his  own  being,  to  see  and  understand 
for  himself  that  the  inestimable  blessing  and  happiness  of  a  strong,  healthy, 
useful  life  are  the  result  of  obedience  to  laws  that  are  written  in  our  living  tis- 
sues, and  that  the  penalty  of  disobedience  inheres  in  tbe  law  itself.  I  would 
strip  the  wine  cup,  and  the  whole  brood  of  strcmg  drinks,  the  pipe,  the  cigar, 
and  the  cigarette  of  the  glamor  with  which  ignorsnoe  and  tradition  have  decked 
them,  and  help  the  boy  to  see  them  and  their  consequences  as  labeled  by  modern 
science— narcotic  poisons. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  that  teaching  the  evil  character  of  alcoholic 
drinks  will  make  the  pupil  want  to  try  them  for  himself,  we  reply :  If  we  tell  the 
boy  the  perils  of  the  rapids  in  the  smooth,  sa^looking  stream  above  the  falls, 
will  he  immediately  wish  to  embark  thereon  ?  Is  it  a  rule  t*iat  teaching  the  con- 
sequences of  evil  is  only  furnishing  a  motive  for  immediately  plung^g  into  the 
evil  ?  If  sOj  there  must  be  sometblng  radically  wrong  in  the  most  authoritative 
of  all  teaching,  for  all  through  the  Bible  the  blessings  of  right  doing  are  coupled 
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witli  vivid  deeoriptions  of  the  consequences  of  following  the  wrong.  Crerizim 
and  Ebal  stand  together.  I  am  sure  tne  great  body  of  teachers  in  our  land  will 
i^ree  that  it  will  be  safe  for  us  to  follow  in  method  the  great  Teacher.  He  made 
we  human  mind,  and  He  knows  the  laws  of  its  development  far  better  than  we 
ever  can,  after  all  our  study. 

We  teach  the  need  of  pure  air  and  good  ventilaticm  by  showing  its  importance 
and  relation  to  health,  and  how  to  get  it,  and  the  consequences  of  its  absence. 
If  you  teach  the  need  of  oxygen  by  showing  the  consequences  of  breathing  vitiated 
air,  are  you  thereby  teaching  imperfect  ventilation?  Such  adaim  would  he  absurd. 
And  yet  a  recent  winter  refers  to  teaching  the  evil  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drln&,  etc.,  as  ''teaching  intemperance."  Then  the  vivid  descriptions  of  in- 
temp?r&ce  in  the  ''woes"  the  Bible  pronoimoes  upon  drunkards  is  "teaching 
intemperance."  >  These  objectors  certainly  need  a  new  and  expunged  version  of 
the  greatest  of  all  manuals  of  instruction. 

Experience  must,  after  all,  decide,  and  happily  we  are  not  without  precedent. 
Wherever  in  the  thirty-five  States  of  our  countiy  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law 
requiring  this  study  are  obeyed,  and  well-graded  text-books  on  this  topic  con- 
takiing  uie  truths  the  law  requires  taught  are  used,  with  the  same  wise  and 
thorough  methods  of  teaching  as  in  the  case  of  other  branches,  pupils  thus  taught 
have  not  consequently  rushed  headlong  to  the  saloons.  On  the  contrary,  an  in- 
telligent aversion  to  strong  drinks  and  other  narcotics  is  manifest ;  fewer  cigar- 
ettes are  smoked,  and  pupils  are  more  careful  to  obey  other  laws  of  hygiene. 

Giving  an  occasional  temperance  exhortation  in  the  schoolroom  may  take 
less  time  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but,  compared  with  the  results  of 
carefully  prepared  lessons  that  guide  the  pupil  in  finding  and  intelligently  im- 
derstanding  the  reasons  for  total  abstinence  from  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other 
narcotics,  and  for  obedience  to  otherlawsof  health,  the  mere  exhortation  or  so- 
called  moral  homily  falls  immeasurably  short. 

The  prophet  said,  "  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  not  for 
lack  of  exhortation.  To  a  right-minded  child  or  youth  the  most  impressive  of 
all  moral  lessons  is  the  one  that  convinces  his  understanding  and  is  thereby 
lodged  In  his  reason.  That  all  children  and  youth  are  not  right-minded  towards 
alcohol  and  tobacco  is'  evidence  of  the  deep  wound  these  substances  have  made 
upon  our  humanity  through  inheritance  upon  children  and  "children's  chil- 
dren." That  some  of  these,  heavily  weighted  with  the  sins  of  the  fathers, will  go 
wrong  anyway,  does  not  prove  that  faithful  instruction  is  useless  in  all  other 
cases. 

To  the  third  objection  we  would  put  the  question :  Shall  we  m^ke  no  attempt 
to  teach  the  children  better  because  the  fathers  drink  and  smoke  ?  Because 
some  parents  murder  the  Queen's  English,  we  do  not  therefore  think  it  useless 
or  disrespectful  to  t^eir  parents  to  teach  the  children  correct  speech,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  generations  rise  in  the  scale  of  better  utterance. 
-  The  difficulties  are  appreciated  of  teachers  who  were  commanded  to  teach  this 
topic  and  given  nothing  to  do  it  with  but  the  imi>erfect,  badly  graded  books  first 

Sut  upon  the  market.*    But  a  better  day  has  dawned.    Well-graded  manuals  of 
istruction,  that  contain  these  truths  adapted  to  all  classes,  are  published  in  great 
abundance  and  variety. 

Truth  is  the  lever  of  Archimedes  that  moves  the  world.  The  truth  concern- 
ing the  evil  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  is  the  lever  destined 
to  overthrow  their  ^use.  To  the  teacher  has  come  the  opportunity  to  scatter 
that  truth.    Opportunity  Is  God's  command. 

Vm.— QUESTIONS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  AND  THE  NA- 
TURE AND  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS  AND  OTHER  NAR- 
COTICS. 

Publis^ud  by  the  scienUfic  temperance  departmcTU  of  the  WomarCs  Christian  Tem- 
perance l/Ttion  for  ttse  in  this  preparation  of  essays,  examination  papa*Sy  etc,  for 
the  World's  Cohtmlnan  JExposUion,  Chicago,  1893. 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

In  this  subject,  as  in  other  branches  which  extend  through  several  years  of 
school  life,  a  few  of  the  simple  elements  of  each  topic  are  taught,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  properly  pursued,  in  the  lowest  grade,  to  be  reviewed,  with  additions 
from  year  to  year,  until  an  advanced  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  completed 
in  the  high  school. 

The  work  of  the  first  year,  therefore,  properly  consists  of  oral  lessons  on  parts 
of  the  body,  sight,  hearmg,  taste,  smell,  touch,  cleanliness,  and  very  simple  les- 
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sons  on  the  harm  that  comes  from  the  use  of  tobacco  and  the  common  alcoholic 
drinks.  *       , 

Second  year  pupils  review  these  topics  with  additional  matter  and  add  lessons 
on  care  of  the  bones,  the  hygiene  of  eating  and  drinking,  breathinef ,  etc.  The 
special-  points  brought  out  in  these  lessons  will  be  written  out  by  the  children 
at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  and  from  these  written  exercises  selections  may  be 
made  and  sent  on  to  the  exhibit  with  photographs  of  class,  etc.,  as  above. 

Third  year  pupils,  reviewing  the  ground  already  covered,  learn  more  on  each 
topic,  and  add  a  few  simple  facts  about  muscles,  nerves,  the  organs  Of  digestion, 
circulation,  respiration,  etc.;  the  best  of  their  written  exercises  may  also  be 
selected.  ^ 

In  response  to  request,  the  questions  given  below  are  suggested  by  the  depart- 
ment) of  scientific  temperance  instruction. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SENSES  FOR  FOURTH  YEAR  PUPILS. 

[NoTlB.— Other  topics  studied  daring  the  fourth  year  are,  food,  alcoholic  drinks  and  other 
narcotics,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  skin,  bones,  muscles,  and  nervous  system,  the 
hygiene  of  each  being  chiefly  developed.  As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  in  the  time  allowed  for 
preparing  papers  for  this  exhibit  to  cover  all  the  topics  studied  in  any  one  crrade,  a  selection 
has  been  made  of  one  or  more  for  each  grade,  with  questions  covering  salient  points.] 

2.  How  may  the  eyes  be  injured  ?    3.  What  is  a  good  thing  to  do  when  species 

fet  in  your  eye  ?  4.  What  is  the  outside  part  of  the  ear  f or  ?  5.  Where  is  the 
earing  part?    6.  How  does  the  brain  know  about  sounds  ? 

1.  Why  can  you  feel  better  with  the  ends  of  your  fingers  than  with  the  back 
of  your  hand  ? 

I.  What  tells  your  brain  that  sugar  is  sweet  when  it  is  dissolving  in  your 
mouth? 

1.  How  does  the  brain  find  out  about  odors?  2.  Upon  what  does  the  right 
action  of  all  our  senses  depend  ? 

1.  Whatdoalcoholandtobaccodotothesenses,asof  sight,  taste,  etc.?  2.  How 
will  our  comfort  and  pleasure  be  affected  if  we  blunt  or  injure  our  senses  with 
alcoholic  dnnks  or  tobacco  ? 

QUlESTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS,  FOR  FIFTH 

YEAR  PUPILS.  »  ' 

[Note. 'According  to  the  plan  of  grading  this  study,  now  in  most  successful  operation,  only 
a  part  of  the  topics  Includea  in  the  whole  subject,  as  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  digestion,  circula- 
tion, and  respiration,  are  taken  up  during  the  fifth  year;  the  remainder,  bones,  muscles,  skin, 
nervous  system,  and  senses,  being  left  for  the  sixth  year.  But  the  work,  though  more  exhaust- 
ive than  that  In  the  fourth  year,  still  leaves  much  that  the  pupil  Is  not  yet  prepared  to  compre- 
hend. The  same  plan  is  again  pursued  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  the  seventh  year  tak- 
ing up  the  same  topics  as  the  fifth,  <. «.,  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  digestion,  circulation,  respira- 
tion, but  with  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment;  the  eighth  taking  the  same 
topics  as  the  sixth-year  grades,  i.  «.,  bones,  muscles,  skin,  nervous  system,  and  senses,  with 
more  compr^enslve  treatment.  The  topics  covered  by  the  questions  are  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  this  plan.] 

1.  When  the  juice  pressed  from  apples,  grapes,  or  other  fruits  is  left  in  a  mod- 
erately warm  air  what. change  soon  takes  place  in  it?  2.  What  causes  this 
change  ?  3.  Where  are  the  ^rments  before  the  apples  are  ground  ?  4.  How 
do  they  get  into  the  juice  and  what  do  they  do  there  r  5.  What  is  alcohol  and 
how  does  it  differ  from  water  ?  6.  What  is  vinous  fermentation  ?  7.  What  does 
fermentation  always  change  ?  8.  How  is  this  law  illustrated  when  cider  changes 
to  vinegar?  9.  Why  are  wine,  cider,  and  beer  dangerous  drinks?  10.  Show 
how  the  law  of  fermentation  applies  to  beer-making.  11.  How  does  beer-drink- 
ing give  a  false  appearance  of  health  ?  12.  How  do  the  results  of  fermentation 
differ  in  bread-making  from  those  in  beer-making  ?  13.  Why  is  there  no  alco- 
hol in  well-baked  bread  ?  14.  What  is  meant  by  distilled  liquors  ?  15.  Mention 
some  of  the  more  common  distilled  liquors  and  tell  wh^  they  are  destructive  to 
health  and  character.  16.  What  is  the  alcoholic  appetite  and  how  does  it  differ 
from  a  natural  appetite  ?  17.  Why  should  not  alcoholic  liquors  be  used  as  a 
flavoring  for  food? 

QUESTIONS  ON  DIGESTION  AND  MUSCLES  FOR  SIXTH-YEAR  PUPILS. 
[The  teacher  may  choose  either  subject  to  be  written  upon  if  both  are  considered  too  long.] 

DIGBSnON. 

1.  Explain  how  food  is  made  ready  to  mix  with  the  blood  and  what  is  meant 
by  digestion.    2.  Describe  the  organs  of  digestion  and  il^zeWS^rtJtfejB^  do.    3. 
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Tell  what  you  can  about  the  liver.  4.  What  can  you  tell  of  Alexis  St.  Martin? 
5.  Tell  how  the  nutritious  part  of  food  is  taken  into  the  blood.  6.  What  gen- 
eral rules  should  guide  us  as  to  what  we  should  eat?  7.  Explain  in  a  general 
way  how  we  should  eat,  how  much,  and  the  importance  of  proper  cooking.  8. 
What  care  should  be  taken  of  the  teeth  ?  9.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
digestion  and  how  does  it  affect  the  liver?  10.  What  is  the  effect  of  tobacco 
on  digestion? 

'MUSCLES. 

1.  What  are  muscles,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  what  purpose  do  they 
serve?    2.  What  are  tendons  and  their  uses?    3.  Why  do  we  need  exercise? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  walking  as  an  exercise  r    Of  light  gymnastics  ? 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  muscles?  6.  what  is  the  effect 
of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  strength  ?  7.  How  do  alcoholic  drinks  injure  a  work- 
man's power  of  doing  fine  work  ?  8.  What  can  you  say  of  the  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  muscles? 

QUESTIONS   ON   THE    CIRCULATION    AND   ftESPIRATION    FOR   PUPILS  OP   T^ 

SEVENTH-YEAR  GRADE. 

[The  teacher  may  choose  between  these  subjects  the  one  to  be  written  upon  If  both  are  too 

long.] 

CIBCULATION. 

I.  1.  Describe  the  blood  and  its  iises.  2.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of 
blood  vessels,  their  uses,  and  the  pulse.  3.  Describe  the  heart.  4.  Starting 
in  the  aorta  follow  the  blood  in  its  course  through  the  blood  vessels  until  it  has 
returned  to  the  heart.  5.  Follow  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and 
describe  tiie  action  of  each  part.  6.  How  is  the  action  of  the  heart  regulated  ? 
7.  How  does  the  heart  gets  its  rest?  8.  What  are  some  of  the  avoidable  causes 
of  _palpitation  and  other  heart  troubles?    9.  What  is  a  smoker's  heart? 

n.  1.  How  is  the  circulation  regulated  ?  2.  What  effect  has  bodily  inactivity 
on  the  circulation  ?  3.  Why  is  outdoor  exercise  necessary  to  healthful  circula- 
tion? 

in.  1.  What  effect  have  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  blood  ?  On  the  beating  of  the 
heart?  2.  How  does  alcohol  deprive  the  heart  of  a  portion  of  its  rest?  3. 
What  effect  may  alcohol  have  on  the  structure  of  the  neart  ?  4.  Explain  the 
cause  of  the  flushed  face  that  follows  taking  alcoholic  liquors  ?  5.  Wnat  other 
parts  besides  the  face  are  also  flushed  ?  6.  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  blood 
vessels  ?  7.  How  do  alcoholic  drinks  interfere  with  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  blood  ? 

BSSPIBATION. 

I.  1.  What  bodilj;  need  is  more  pressing  than  the  need  of  food  and  drink?  2. 
How  does  expired  air  compare  with  inspired  air  in  its  composition  ? 

II.  1.  Describe  the  organs  of  respiration  and  their  use.  2.  What  reason  for 
breathing  through  the  nose  rather  than  through  the  mouth  ?  3.  Trace  the 
blood-vessels  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs  and  back. 

III.  1.  What  effect  has  purity  of  air  on  the  blood?  2.  What  is  the  work  of 
the  corpuscles  ? 

IV.  1.  What  makes  air  impure,  and  how  does  nature  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  outdoor  air  ?  2.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  secure  «ure  air  for  breatning  in- 
doors ?  3.  What  is  a  good  test  of  the  character  of  the  air  of  a  room  ?  4.  Tell 
what  you  know  about  ventilation  and  how  it  may  be  secured. 

V.  1.  What  effect  have  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lungs  ?  2. 
How  does  alcohol  affect  the  siibstance  of  the  lungs  ?  3.  What  disease  of  the 
lungs  is  caused  by  alcohol  ?    4.  What  effect  has  tobacco  on  the  throat  and  nose  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE    NERVOUS   SYSTEM    FOR  EIGHTH- YEAR  PUPILS  OR  FIRST 
YEAR  BELOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

I.  1.  Describe  the  nerves  and  the  brain  and  tell  what  you  can  of  their  various 
uses.  2.  Where  is  the  spinal  cord  situated,  what  is  its  appearance,  and  over 
what  movements  does  it  preside  ?  3.  Why  are  sensation  ana  motion  lost  below 
an  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  ?  4.  What  is  the  condition  of  a  person  whose  nerves 
are  incapable  of  action  ?  5.  What  are  some  of  the  avoidaole  causes  of  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  ?  6.  How  much  time  should  be  spent  in  sleep  ?  7.  Name 
two  safeguards  of  the  nervous  system.    8.  What  is  th€|j|gfl^§^^oi(^f^/c^e^ji;e  ex- 
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II.  1.  How  does  alcohol  reach  and  affect  the  nerve  centers?  2.  Show  the 
fallacy  of  the  supposition  that  alcoholic  drinks  aid  brain  work.  3.  Show  how 
akcihol  through  its  action  on  the  brain  affects  the  judg^nent,  the  will,  the 
cbaracter.  4.  What  change  may  alcohol  make  in  the  slaructureof  the  brain? 
5>  What  lahDritaiice  may  a  drinlmig  or  tobacco-using  parent  leave  his  children  ? 
6.  What  ctiect  Is  tobacco  likely  to  have  on  the  brain  and  nerves  of  a  boy  who 
uses  it  ? 

QUESTIONS  SLit;GE3TED  FOR  THE  USE  OP  HIGH-«CHOOL  PUPILS  IN  PREPAR- 
ING EXAMINATION  PAPERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HY- 
GIFJ^E,  INCLUDING  THE  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS  OP  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS  AND 
OTIIER  NARCOTIGS,  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

L  1 .  Describe  the  cell  as  found  in  the  human  body ;  a  tissue ;  an  organ ;  a 
system, 

II,  1 .  Why  do  wo  need  food  ?  Discuss  kinds,  sources,  and  proper  preparation 
of  food, 

III.  1,  What  are  healthful  drinks  ?  2.  What' change  takes  place  when  the 
juices  of  fruits  aro  pressed  out  and  allowed  to  ferment?  Tell  what  you  know 
about  the  cam^cs  of  this  change.  3.  What  is  present  in  the  liquid  after  it  has 
fcrEaented  that  wa.i  not  there  before  and  how  did  it  get  there?    4.  Show  the 
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IV,  1,  Dosrril^  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  the  office  of  each,  and  tell  what 
harm  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  do  the  same. 

V,  L  Describe  the  blood,  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  the  function  of  each. 
2.  The  need  of  pure  blood,  showing  causes  that  make  the  blood  Impure.  3. 
What  is  tlie  immediate  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  blood  vessels  and  why  ?  4. 
Upon  ihQ  heart  and  why  ?  5.  What  changes  may  be  brought  about  in  the 
blood  vessels  and  the  heart  by  continued  use  of  alcohol  and  why  ?  6.  How  may 
tobacco  affect  the  heart  ? 

VE.  I.  What  aiv  the  organs  of  respiration  and  what  are  their  functions?  2, 
Tell  why  pure  air-  is  a  necessity  and  how  to  get  it.  3.  How  are  the  organs  of 
re^r>"^ation  and  tbe  voice  Injured  by  alcoholic  drinks  or  tobacco  ? 

Vil*  1 .  What  aro  muscles  and  their  functions  ?  2.  How  is  strength  of  muscles 
affected  by  lack  of  exercise,  tight  clothing,  or  improper  food  ?  3.  Explain  the 
oHeci  of  aleoJiol  nj  on  muscular  strength  and  precision. 

VIII,  1.  Dcicribi  the  brain,  nerves,  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  uses  of  each.  2. 
How  la  hrnin  poui.  c  developed?  3.  How  are  habits  formed  ?  4.  What  is  the 
relation  of  habit  lu  character  and  success  in  life  ? 

IX,  1.  WHiiit  causes  the  flushing  of  the  face  which  usually  follows  taking  an 
alcoIioJic  dr  ink  ?  L\  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  higher  faculties  of 
the  braia  Y  :j.  Wbat  changes  in  the  brain  may  the  use  of  alcohol  produce  ?  4. 
What  aro  tho  results  upon  character?  5.  What  institutions  supported  by  tax 
on  the  g-eneral  public  are  made  necessary  largely  by  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
bt'ainV  6.  What  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  what  hereditary  conse- 
Queoces  arc  dne  to  the  use  of  alcohol  ?  7.  How  does  tobacco  affect  the  brain 
and  ntjrvca  ?  ^Vhat  Is  its  effect  upon  brain  power  and  scholarship  ?  8.  What 
of  opium  on  the  nerves  and  brain  r 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


Oeneral  tiattmtn,t.^De9criBHcn  tuf  new  iMtttttUont:  Barnard  College;  W<man*t  Catlike  af  SaUi- 

mor*;  CUteland  Oollege  for  Women:  Evelyn  College. 
Bumrnary  of  StaUetia:  Number  ef  IneUttUions;  Endowment  Funds;  Scientific  Apparatus;  Bene- 

faUione;  Income;  Degrees,  ^ 

Course  of  Study  for  A.  B.  degree  in  fifteen  Institutions. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  higher  education  of  women  continues  to  receive  marked  attention  in  this 
country,  several  institutions  for  this  purpose  having  been  established  during 
tixe  past  few  years.  These  institutions  make  provision  for  instruction  of  colle- 
giate grade  and  are  not  merely  *'  finishing  ^'  schools.  The  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  estaldish  these  institutions  as  colleges  affiliated  to  imiversities  already  estab- 
lished, or  at  least  to  locate  them  in  cities  where  leading  universities  exist,  thus 
securing  to  these  new  schools  the  advantages  of  laree  and  well-selected  libraries, 
museums,  etc.,  facilities  which  otherwise  could  not  oe  obtained  until  after  a  long 
period  of  years.  Another  advantage  gained  by  locating  them  in  imiversity 
towns  consists  in  this,  that  very  frequently  the  services  of  some  of  the  universi^ 
professors  or  instructors  whose  time  is  not  fully  occupied  with  tiieir  regular 
duties  can  be  easily  secured  for  a  part  of  the  day.  In  this  manner  nearly  aU  the 
instruction  in  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  d  these  institutions  is  provided  by 
university  professors,  and  this  fact  has  done  much  toward  making  their  work 
successful.  A  short  account  of  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  institutions  re- 
cently  founded  is  here  given. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  INSTITUTIONS. 

Barnard  College. — Since  the  year  1885  Columbia  College,  New  York,  has 
granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  to  women  who  have  pursued  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  degree  is  conferred  in  the  school  of  arts. 
Notwithstanding  the  degree  was  conferred  by  the  college  no  provision  was 
made  by  which  the  women  pursuing  this  course  could  obtain  instruction  from  the 
faculty,  although  those  who  had  secured  this  degree  might  study  for  higher 
degrees  imder  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  the  college.  The  sugg^estion 
was  therefore  made  to  foimd  a  college  where  women  studying  tbv  the  Ckuumbia 
de^rrees  oould  receive  instruction  from  the  college  faculty.  This  proposal  re- 
ceived the  official  approval  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  in  March,  1889,  and  the 
oollege  was  opened  for  instruction  in  the  following  October.  The  name  given 
to  the  new  institution  is  Barnard  College,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  P.  A.  P.  Bar- 
nard, who  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  women 
and  had  advocated  granting  to  women  full  opportunity  for  collegiate  training. 
The  course  of  study  is  identical  with  that  of  the  School  oi  Arts  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  is  intended  to  give  to  the  girls  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  the  same 
instruction  that  is  given  to  the  boys.  In  order  that  the  status  of  this  institution 
may  be  made  clear  the  following  is  reprinted  from  the  first  report  of  the  aca- 
demic committee : 

*'The  entrance  examination  papers  are  the  same  for  the  students  of  Barnard 
and  Columbia,  the  papers  are  passed  upon  by  the  same  examining  board,  the 
course  of  study  is  the  same,  ana  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  degree  awarded  is 
the  same.    These  facts  are  emphasized  because  nothing  is  so  constantly  mis- 
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understood  as  the  fact  that  Barnard  CoUefifo  has  no  separate  academic  existence. 
Educationally  considered,  Barnard  is  Columbia.  Its  only  autonomy  is  admin- 
istrative and  financial." 

The  establishment  of  Barnard  College  rendered  unnecessary  the  continuance 
of  the  collegiate  course  for  women  by  Columbia,  and  no  new  students  in  that 
course  are  received ;  but  those  who  have  already  been  admitted  to  the  course 
will  be  allowed  to  complete  it. 

Barnard  College  does  not  yet  possess  an  endowment  fund,  but  depends  for  Its 
support  upon  the  fees  from  its  students  and  upon  yeariy  contributions.  Stren- 
uous elfortfi  are  being  made  to  raise  an  endowment  sufficient  to  make  the  insti- 
tution in  a  measure  mdependent  of  students'  fees. 

Although  Barnard  has  no  productive  funds,*  on  account  of  its  relations  with 
Columbia  College  it  has  been  able  to  exact  that  Its  students  should  be  fully 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  course  as  laid  down.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  au- 
thorities, as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  first  year,  to  accept,  at  least  for 
some  years  to  come,  only  regular  students  in  its  undergraduate  classes.  This 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  large  number  of  students  who  wished  to  enter 
upon  special  courses.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  special  courses  in  botany 
and  chemistry  only  will  b«  admitted,  but  such  students  must  pass  the  examinck- 
tions  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  The  first  year's  work  of  the 
college  proved  successful.  There  were  thirty-six  students  in  attendance,  which 
number  was  increased  to  forty-five  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year ;  of 
these,  eighteen  are  in  the  regular  classes,  eight  are  graduate  students,  and  six- 
teen are  specials  in  chemistry  and  botany  only,  while  three  are  specials  from 
lastyear  who  are  x)ermitted  to  remain. 

Wonian*8  College  of  BaUimore. — Another  addition  to  the  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
This  institution  was  first  opened  for  instruction  in  Septemb  r,  1888,  with  fifty 
students,  while  the  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  1889-90  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three.  Of  this  number  only  thirty  were  in  attendance  upon  reg- 
ular undergfraduate  courses,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  in  special  or 
partial  courses,  while  the  remainder  were  in  the  preparatory  department.  The 
name  of  this  department  has  been  changed  to  Girls'  Latin  School  of  Baltimore* 
and  the  purpose  is  to  give  it  a  separate  organization. 

The  institution  was  founded  ''  to  provide  women  with  the  best  facilities  for 
securing  liberal  culture.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  meet  the  educational  de* 
mands  arising  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  established  by  action 
of  that  church,  and  is  conducted  imder  its  fostering  care.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  not  planned  and  is  not  managed  in  an  exclusive  or  sectarian  spirit."* 

The  buildings,  three  in  number,  have  been  erected  since  1887  and  are  valued 
at  $340,000,  while  the  productive  funds  of  the  college  amount  to  $150,000.  The 
president  of  the  institution  is  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  d.  d. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  consists  of  four  years'  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  supplemented  by  such  instruction  m  subcouegiate 
courses  as  may  be  found  necessary.  No  election  of  studies  is  c^lowed  in  the  first 
collegiate  year  and  but  little  in  the  second.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  a 
wide  range  of  choiee  is  permitted,  to  accord  with  individual  tastes  or  to  meet  the 
demands  of  preparation  for  practical  work. 

Cleveland  Xjoltegefor  Women.— The  Cleveland  College  for  Women,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  first  opened  for  instruction  in  1888  as  a  department  of  Western  Re- 
serve University.  At  the  same  time  the  trustees  of  the  university  decided  to 
receive  no  more  women  into  Adelbert  College.  That  the  success  of  the  new 
school  might  be  assured,  the  faculty  of  Adelbert  College  generously  offered  their 
services  for  a  term  of  years  as  instructors.  During  the  first  year  twenty-three 
young  women  were  admitted,  but  two  of  whom  were  in  the  regular  courses. 
During  1889-90  the  number  of  students  increased  to  thirty-eight,  eleven  of  whom 
were  in  the  regular  courses,  of  which  there  are  three,  viz,  the  classical  and  mod- 
ern language  courses,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  b.  and  the  Latin  English  course 
to  that  of  PH.  B.  The  institution  received  $100,000  from  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Clark, 
one-hfldf  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the  remainder 
invested  as  an  endowment  fund. 

Evelyn  Oollege.--lJi  1887  Evelyn  College,  an  institution  for  women,  was  opened 
at  Princeton.  N.  J.  Its  location  at  this  place  gives  the  institution  very  great 
advantages,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  the  libraries  and  museums  of  the  College  of 

>  On  the  settlement  of  the  Fayerweather  estate,  New  York,  Barnard  wlU  receive  a  fund  of 
•100,000.  ^^^T^ 
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New  Jersey,  popularly  known  as  Princeton  College,  are  granted  to  the  students. 
The  college  offers  the  following  courses  of  study : 

I.  A  classical  and  scientific  course  corresponding  to  that  of  Princeton  Colloge, 
including  the  lectures  of  the  professors  and  examinations  upon  them. 

II.  Post-graduate  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  Princeton 
College. 

III.  A  special  or  elective  couree  with  lectures  and  college  advantages,  in  which 
French  and  German  may  he  suhstituted  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  other  modifi- 
cations made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who,  for  want  of  time  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  prevented  from  taking  the  full  college  course. 

IV.  Preparatory  classes,  with  reference  to  either  collegiate  or  special  work. 
^.  Opportunities  for  the  study  of  music,  art,  and  modern  languages,  including 

"  constant  conversation  in  French  and  Grerman. 

Evelyn  College  grants  its  own  degrees,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  Bar- 
nard College,  whose  students  receive  the  Columhia  degree.  Another  point  of 
dilTerence  between  these  two  institutions  is  that  while  Evelyn  gives  instruction 
in  preparatory  studies,  Barnard  receives  only  those  as  students  who  are  already 
prepared  to  enter  the  freshman  class.  Thus  of  the  forty-six  students  in  attend- 
ance at  Evelyn  during  the  year  1889-90,  only  four  are  reported  as  in  the  regular 
undergraduate  courses. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

It  can  not  hut  he  deplored  that  bo  many  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  this  country  are  compelled,  either  through  the  lack  of  good  preparatory 
schools  or  on  account  of  insufficient  endowment  ftmds,  to  maintain  preparatory 
and  other  departments  which  are  neither  collegiate,  professions^,  nor  post- 
graduate. The  maintenance  of  such  departments  calls  for  a  part  of  the  valuable 
time  of  a  number  of  professors  which  otherwise  could  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
collegiate  classes  or  he  spent  in  the  necessary  study  and  research  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  college  professor  of  the  present  time.  But  the-  large  number  of  in- 
stitutions claiming  to  give  higher  instruction,  especially,  those  for  women, 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  larger  part  of  them  to  maintain  all  grades  of  in- 
struction, so  that  a  large  number  of  students  may  be  enrolled,  the  tuition  fees 
of  whom  are  necessarv  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  institutions.  Some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  labor  that  is  imposed  on  some  of  the  professors  of  colleges  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  colleges  for  women  five  professors  give 
all  the  instruction  to  sixty  students  in  the  preparatory  department,  twenty 
students  in  the  seminary  or  academic  department,  and  fifty  students  in  the  col- 
legiate department,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instruction  in  musio  and  art,  which  of 
course  is  furnished  by  these  professors. 

A  majority  of  the  colleges  for  w<Hnen  are  without  endowment  and  are  therefore 
compelled  to  rely  in  great  part  if  not  entirely  upon  the  fees  received  from  the 
students.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  large  number  of  such  institutions 
in  the  South,  where  more  than  68  per  cent  of  £il  the  institutions  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  exclusively  are  situated. 

The  list  of  colleges  for  women  contains  a  large  number  of  institutions  which 
'  should  really  be  classed  as  secondary  schools,  but  which,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
to  confer  degrees  granted  them  by  the  several  State  legislatiu*es,  demand  to  be 
included  in  the  table  devoted  to  colleges  for  women.  This  fact  necessitates  the 
incorporation  in  this  table  of  institutions  not  authorized  to  confer  degrees,  but 
which  maintain  courses  of  study  that  are  by  far  superior  to  the  courses  for  which 
regular  collegiate  degrees  are  conferred  by  a  large  number  of  the  institutions. 
In  order  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  a  degree  in  one  of  these  the  following 
course  of  study  for  which  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  conferred  is  taken  from  its  catalogue : 


JUiaOB  CLASS. 


Fir$t  Semester, 

Liatin  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written. 

Algebra. 

Physiology, 

Civil  Qovemment 


Second  Semetter, 


lAtin  Oralhmar  and  Reader. 

Rhetoric 

History  of  England. 

Algebra. 

Botany. 


lODDIiB  CliASS. 


Latin,  Caesar. 
XAtln  Composition. 
French  or  German. 
Algebra. 
General  History. 


Latin,  Cicero. 
French  or  German. 
English  Literature. 
Studies  in  English. 
General  History. 
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fiSKIOB  CLASS. 


Freat'ti  or  (lerm^iL 


Latin,  Horace. 
Fraacli  or  G«niULiL 
Solid  Geometoj. 
Physics, 


YOUBTH  TEAR  CLASS. 


LiO^iC 

Astronomy. 

0«ology. 

B^Tidence8  of  Christittolfer. 

Etlilcs. 

Senior  ReTiew. 


A  compari^n  of  thi:^  course  with  the  adinission  requirements  of  InBtitutioiui 
like  WeHesley,  Bryn  Mnwr,  etc.,  shows  that  the  above  course  tor  the  first  three 
^^^rn  Is  IHtle  more  tliab  what  is  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  classes 
of  infttitutions  llko  tho.^e  above  named.  A£ain,  it  will  be  seen  that  Greek  has 
no  i*laco  whatsoever  in  the  curriculum.  The  above  course  is  a  fair  sample  of 
tho  cotiraes  of  B^udy  offci^ed  by  a  number  of  colleges  for  women  and  shows  that 
IheF^t^  is  mom  fot^  coti^idurable  improvement  in  this  class  of  institutions. 

Thiis  titate  of  alTairs  is  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  lack  of  endowment  funds. 
In  conntjction  with  thi-i  subject  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens  says:  **  Exjperienco  has 
amply  dcmoustratud  that  ao  institution  of  learning  can  preserve  a  high  standard 
of  ^hular::hhip  ami  prehent  an  extensive  course  of  studies  for  selection  unless  pos- 
Bussed  of  a  pcTiiianeoT  tnclowment,  eo  as  to  be  wholly  or  i)artly  independent  of 
iho  llitcluation;^  of  patronage.  Without  this  it  is  like  an  engine  without  a  fly- 
wheel."' A  glance  at  column  17  of  the  table  of  colleges  for  women  will  show  that 
this  i  m  J.  or  Ian  tf  eating  of  institutions  for  higher  education  is  rendered  prominent 
by  its  mh^^quent  ajipcarance  in  the  tabulation  of  the  statistics.  The  table  on 
tht:  folio winii  jmg^c  hhowji  that  the  total  amount  of  endowment  funds  reported  by 
the  179  insti tit t ions  is  $1:^009,661,  of  which  amount  $1,901,461,  or  72.8  per  cent,  is 
report^iU  by  12  institutlooB  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 

In  a  largo  numbev  of  tsses  the  institutions  are  either  owned  by  the  president 
or  leased  to  him  by  the  ovniers,  and  he  makes  out  of  it  whatever  he  can.  In  this 
PL^jxr^ct  the  80  instil  otiona  differ  very  materially  from  the  coeducational  and  male 
inaiitutionB,  where  the  president  is  generally  engaged  by  aboard  of  trustees,  by 
whom  hlfi  work  and  ac lions  are  controlled  and  from  whom  he  receives  a  stated 
talary. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  ftjUovrlng  tabli.  presents  the  summary,  by  States,  of  the  statistics  of  ool- 
legus  lor  wom^n  for  the  year  1889-90 : 

1  North  American  Beview,  vol.  1S6,  p.  28. 
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The  total  number  of  oolleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reporting  to  the  Bu- 
reau during  1889-90  was  179,  which  is  19  less  than  were  included  under  the  same 
category  in  1888*89.  A  number  of  institutions  hithertore  ported  as  colleges  or 
seminaries  for  women  have  been  classed  this  year  as  secondary  schools.  This 
action  was  warranted  either  by  some  statement  of  the  reporting  officers  or  by 
the  work  of  the  institutions  as  shown  b^  an  examination  of  the  catalogues. 
Owing  to  the  widely  diversified  characteristics  of  these  institutions  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  devise  some  standard  of  classification  which,  if  adopted,  would 
give  due  credit  to  all  the  institutions  for  the  work  which  is  done  by  them.  A 
few  of  the  better  class  give  instruction  which  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
afforded  by  some  of  the  best  male  and  coeducational  institutions.  But  the  larc^e 
majority  of  the  institutions  do  not  come  up  to  this  standard/  They  begin  by 
admitting  pupils  to  the  primary  and  preparatory  departments,  usually  organized 
on  the  plan  of  a  graded  school,  ana  conduct  the  pupils  by  successive  stages, 
through  the  academic  and  coUegiate  departments.  The  course  in  the  last-named 
department  would  not  in  a  large  number  of  cases  take  a  student  farther  than 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  a  college  for  males. 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  the  catalogues  also  shows  that  with  some  ex- 
ceptions Greek  is  entirely  omittsd  from  the  curriculum.  We  also  find  that  some 
institutions  will  give  the  degree  of  A.  B.  for  a  course  which  is  considerably  in- 
ferior to  courses  which  in  other  institutions  are  not  accorded  a  degree.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  a  classification  based  only  on  the  authority  to  confer  de- 
grees would  not  be  a  just  classification  in  this  case.  Until  a  suitable  standard 
shall  be  decided  upon,  the  classification  adopted  a  few  years  ago  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

A  glance  at  Division  A  of  the  table^  of  colleges  for  women  will  show  that  the 
number  of  institutions  in  this  division  has  been  increased  from  8  in  1888-89  to  14 
in  the  current  year.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  a  few  new 
institutions  and  the  reorganization  of  several  others,  through  which  reorgani- 
zation they  were  raised  to  the  regular  college  grade.  In  a  few  cases  the  number 
of  students  in  the  collegiate  departments  is  very  small,  but  such  is  nearly  always 
the  case  in  newly  established  institutions  or  in  newly  organized  departments  of 
institutions. 

JSndowment. — The  institutions  in  Division  A  are  as  a  rule  fairly  well  endowed, 
differing  somewhat  in  this  respect  from  the  institutions  included  in  Division  B. 
The  tow,  amount  of  permanent  productive  funds  reported  by  the  institutions 
in  both  divisions  of  the  table  was  $2,609,661,  of  which  amount  $1,970,461,  or  75.5 
per  cent,  was  reported  by  10  of  the  institutions  in  Division  A,  while  the  rer 
mainder  was  reported  by  24  of  the  institutions  in  Division  B,  thus  leaving  145 
institutions  not  reporting  any  productive  funds. 

Scientific  apparatus.— 'The  total  value  of  scientific  apparatus  reported  was  $418,- 
900,  of  which  $305,391,  or  72.9  per  cent,  was  reported  by  12  of  the  institutions  in 
Division  A,  while  the  remainder  was  reported  in  small  amounts  by  97  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  Division  B.  This  latter  fact  would  seem  to  show  that  very  little 
attention  is  paid  by  the  institutions  in  this  'division  to  the  practical  study  of 
chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  etc.,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  apparatus  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Benrfactions. — One  evidence  of  the  greater  popularity  of  the  institutions  in 
Division  A  is  shown  in  the  column  of  the  table  devoted  to  benefactions.  The 
total  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  179  institutions  during  1889-90  was 
$303,257,  and  of  this  amount  $193,502,  or  63.8  per  cent,  was  rei)ortod  by  9  of  the 
14  institutions  in  this  division,  while  the  remaining  $109,775  was  reported  by  29 
of  the  institutions  in  Division  B.  The  latter  amount  was  reported  in  sums  vary- 
ing from  $15  to  $20,000,  while  the  former  was  comprised  of  sums  ranging  from 
$465,  reported  by  Bryn  Mawr  College,  to  $61,000,  reported  by  the  Woman's  CJol- 
lege  of  Baltimore. 

Income, — The  attempt  to  tabulate  and  publish  the  income  of  these  institutions 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  It  was  found  that  the  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject were  so  meagre  that  the  totals  would  not  be  valuable  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. As  said  before,  a  large  number  of  these  institutions  are  owned  or  leased 
by  the  presidents,  who  manage  and  conduct  them  for  the  profits  that  can  be 
made.  In  such  cases  the  questions  relating  to  finances  of  the  institutions  re- 
mained, as  a  rule,  unanswered,  and  when  they  were  answered,  the  replies  to  the 
inquiry  asking  for  the  amount  received  from  tuition  fees  usually  included  the 
amount  received  for  board,  lodging,  etc.    As  it  was  desired  to  learn  the  amount 


1  See  table  of  statistics  of  colleges  for  wome 
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expended  purely  for  educational  purpose: 
not  be  used  and  were  practically  useless. 


ses,  it  is  evident  that  such  answers  could 


Degrees.— ThQ  following  table  presents  the  summary,  by  States,  of  the  number 
of  different  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  women  in  188&-90 : 

Table  2,-^Summary  of  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  toomcn  in  1889-90, 


States. 

1 

3 

IS) 

n 

1^ 

CO 

n 

^ 
J 
^ 

(0 

AlnYfAmft 

68 

4 

94 

29 

2 

61 

15 

18 

16 

177 

1 

66 
61 

& 

32 
7 
52 
67 
106 
9 
24 
10 
6 

49 
...... 

...... 

11 

6 

4 

87 
11 

2 
12 

18 

California 

1     "" 

Qoorflria                                 .... 

7 

....  |__ 

1          I 

TIIfnniA -^ 

10 

1 

1 ' 

KAnsas                     .  ......  .  , 



i           i 

Kentnckv 

10 

1 
8 

25 
3 

'.'."'...:: 

"     1 , 

Tw^nlnlATitt 

1 

'            ' 

Maine 

! 

4 

0 

Maryland ^ 

16 
16 

"m 

25 

7 

...... 

9 
89 

1 
...... 

1 

MaffflachtisettB  ^              ... 

124 

1 

8 

12 

1 

85 

1 

1           \ 

Mtnp^Hota r 

! !...::: 

Miifiitff^tppi 

2 
14 

! ! 

Missouri 

! 

New  York 

62 

23 

1 

35 
47 
54 
5 
9 
1 
6 

5 
...... 

4 

7 
12 

"is" 

I 

5 

4 

'      ... 

North  Carolina 

i 

Ohio 

1 

Pennsylvania 

South'Carolina 

Tennessee  ..-...-^--    ■, ,^. 



3 

Texas - 

8 

. 

Virginia ^ 

2 

WestVlriSi^a 

1 

WiscoxislP    .  ,  X .. 

TTnited  States  -.— 

978 

261 

510 

86 

91 

10 

2 

«4 

6 

8 

2 

Course  of  study. — In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1888-89  appears  a  table  giv- 
ing the  courses  of  study  in  one  hundred  colleges  and  imiversities,  including  a 
few  of  the  colleges  for  women  of  Division  A.  A  similar  scheme,  somewhat  con- 
densed, has  been  devised  for  the  comparative  representation  of  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  as  given  in  fifteen  of  the  institutions  included  in  Divi- 
sion B.  All  the  studies  have  b3en  grouped  under  five  headings,  viz,  language, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  geography,  and  philosophy  and  civil 
government.  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  that  while  a  few  of  the  in- 
stitutions have  a  fairly  good  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  in  other  cases  the 
same  degree  is  earned  quite  easily.  The  course,  as  set  forth  in  the  latest  cata- 
logues of  the  several  institutions,  is  as  follows : 
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CHAPTER   V. 

COLLEGES  AND  tTN^IVEESITIES  OF  THE  U:NITED  STATES. 


L—Bri^  JHteuiHon  of  tk4  Syti^mo/  Bioher  BdnciUion^ :  Kttmbff  of  ImtittitScn*  ;  Tend^ncv  of 
JnstituHons  to  Adopt  Pretentious  NarMt ;  Jncrm'Min  Number  of  Instituiions  Due  to  Vart- 
0U9  OauMet ;  Character  of  UniverHtiet  and  Collegee  ;  System  and  Methods  of  Instruction  ; 
Union  Colline,  If.  Y.,  and  ScienUJU  Education  :i)egreet ;  Value  qf  the  Ph.  />.  De(p'ee. 
IL-^Summary  of  Statittiee;  Coeducation:  Teadiing  Force  ;  Students^'  Location  of  InsiUutione; 
JHttribution  of  College  StudetUe;  Income;  Income  from  Produ^ire  Funds;  Benefactions; 
State  or  Municipal  AppropriaUone. 
III.^IHstribution  qfJ^udents  in  Degree  Courses  from  1896-87  to  1889-90. 
JV.— Endowment  Funds  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

V.^Cfrounds.  Buildings,  and  Apparatus. 
ri.—State  UniversUies. 
YTL—Denominational  Inttilutions. 
yill.—OrganisaHon  of  a  Number  of  Leading  Universities, 
JX,—£eorganisaiionof  Columbia  College. 


S.—Bri^  Description  of  New  Institutions. 
Xl.-'New  Buildinge  durtn 


ngl989-W). 

I.— Brief  discussion  of  the  system  op  higher  education. 

jyinnber  of  instUviwns. — ^The  number  of  ooUegee  and  universities  from  which 
this  Office  has  received  reports  for  the  year  under  consideration  is  415.  The 
number  is  constantly  increasing ;  a  condition  not  to  be  regretted,  provided  the 
instltuti<His  do  work  for  which  they  are  prepared  and  equipped  and  not  at- 
tempt to  give  courses  of  study  foiHhe  sxtcceseful  prosecution  of  which  they  lack 
both  the  necessary  appliances  and  finiuices.  As  is  well  known  higher  education 
is  not  and  can  not  be  self-supporting  and  needs  considerable  aid  from  outside 
sources,  either  in  the  form  of  endowment  funds  or  annual  gfif ts  or  appropriations 
for  current  expenses.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  it  often  happens  that  no  sooner 
is  an  institution  established  whose  rei^  work  ought  to  be  secondary  instruction 
than  it  organizes  a  college  of  oc»nmeroe,  so-ci^ed  normal,  collegiate  and  gradu- 
ate departments,  and  calls  Itself  a  university^  even  if  it  has  no  endowment  and 
relies  almost  entirely  for  support  upon  the  tuition  fees  reoeived  from  the  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  some  of  the  smaller  institutions  of  the  country 
advertise  graduate  or  university  courses  <Si  study ,when,  in  fact,  they  often  have 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  professors  and  instructors  to  carry  on  properly  the 
undergraduate  work  of  the  institution.    la  order  to  make  a  saccess  of  graduate 
work — work  which  renders  necc^ary  considei^^ble  independent  research — it  is 
desirable,  if  not  absolntely  necessary,  for  the  student  to  have,  at  his  or  her  com- 
mand, large  and  well-equipped  laboratories  and  libraries  such  as  are  far  beyond 
the  means  of  our  smaller  institutions.    Such  work  ought,  therefore,  to  be  left  to 
those  Institutions  that  ara  well  endowed  enough  to  provide  the  appliances  which 
are  indispensable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work.    The  discussions 
of  the  relations  of  institutions  to  scholastic  work  and  requirements  hav'o  been 
intensified  and  extended  by  the  action  of  the  Harvard  faculty  In  Its  attempt  to 
shorten  the  time  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  A.  B.  degree.* 

Incmue  in  number  of  instUuHona,—Tlie  age  of  the  Institutions  for  higher  edu- 
oatlon  In  the  United  States  Is  Inconsiderable  when  compared  ^i^^^^^^J^?! 
European  institutioBS.  The  first  of  our  colleges,  Harvard,  was  founded  in  itwo 
imder  circumstances  which  are  familiar.  From  that  time  on  new  l*^^**^"^i?^^ 
were  gradually  established  until  now  the  number  exceeds  four  hundred,  xnis 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions  Is  due  to  the  munificence  of  "^^l^f 
people  who  wish  to  promote  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  to  religious  zeai, 
and  to  the  formation  and  settlement  of  new  States.    The  large  majority  oi  ine 


1  Par  the  dtocnselon  of  this  subject,  se©  p.  T99.  ^_ 
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people  settlinif  the  new  States  are  people  of  moderate  means,  WhO  wish  to  give 
theu*  children  a  good  education,  but  who  are  frequently  not  able  to  spend  the  sum 
necessary  to  send  them  to  an  institution  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  from  their 
homes.  The  desire  for  an  institution  of  their  own.  naturally  follows,  and  the 
attempt  to  establish  one  succeeds  in  the  larger  number  of  cases.  In  most  of  these 
attempts  the  object  is  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  some  one  of  the  religious 
denominations  hf  whom  the  controlling  power  is  retained.  The  rivalry  exist- 
in  or  among  the  several  churches  frequently  causes  the  establishment  of  weak 
colleges  in  places  where  more  good  would  be  effected  by  devoting  the  money 
thus  used  to  the  enlargement  and  better  equipment  of  some  existing  institution. 

General  character  of  colleoes  and  universities, —Bpesking  ot  the  general  character 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M. 
P., in  The  American  CJommon wealth,  says:  "Out  of  this  enormous  total  of  de- 
gree-granting bodies  very  few  answer  to  the  modern  conception  of  a  university. 
If  we  diBflne  a  university  as  a  place  where  teaching  of  a  Jiigh  order,  teaching 
which  puts  a  man  abreast  of  the  fullest  and  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  time, 
is  given  in  a  range  of  subjects  covering  all  the  great  departments  of  intellectual 
life,  not  more  than  twelve  and  posaibly  only  eight  or  nine  of  the  American  in- 
stitutions would  fall  within  the  definition.  Of  these  nearly  all  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  Next  below  them  come  some  thirty  or  forty  foundations 
which  are  scarcely  entitled  to  .the  name  of  universities,  some  because  their  range 
of  instruction  is  still  limited  to  the  traditional  literary  and  scientific  course,  such 
as  it  stood  thirty  years  ago ;  others  because,  while  professing  to  teach  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  they  teach  them  in  an  imperfect  way,  having  neither  a  suffi- 
ciently large  staff  of  highly  trained  professors,  nor  an  adequate  provision  of  lab- 
oratories, libraries,  and  other  external  i^^liances.  The  older  New  England 
colleges  are  good  types  of  the  focmer  group.  Their  instruction  is  sound  and 
thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  well  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  profession  of  law 
or  divinity ;  but  it  omits  many  branches  of  learning  and^  science  which  have 
grown  to  importance  within  the  last  fifty  years.  There  are  also  some  Western 
colleges  which  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  Most  of  the  West- 
ern State  universities  belong  to  the  other  group  of  this  second  class,  that  of  in- 
stitutions which  aim  at  covering  more  ground  than  they  are  as  yet  able  to  cover. 
They  have  an  ambitiousprogramme,  but  neither  the  state  of  preparation  of  their 
students  nor  the  strength  of  the  teaching  staff  enables  them  to  do  justice  to  the 
promise  which  the  programme  holds  out.  They  are  true  universities  rather  in 
aspiration  than  in  fact. 

'* Below  these,  again,  there  is  a  third  and  much  larger  class  of  colleges,  let  us 
say  three  hundred,*  which  are  for  most  intents  and  purposes  schools.  They 
differ  from  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  the  lyciesot  France,  the  grammar  schools 
of  England  and  high  schools  of  Scotland,  not  onlv  in  the  fact  that  they  give  de- 
grees to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  through  their  prescribed  course 
or  courses,  but  in  permitting  greater  personal  freedom  to  the  students  than  boys 
would  be  allowed  in  those  countries.  They  are  universities  or  colleges  as  re- 
spects some  of  their  arrangements,  but  schools  in  respect  of  the  educational 
results  attained.  These  three  hundred  may  be  further  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes, distinguished  from  one  another  partly  by  their  revenues,  pa-rtly  by  the 
character  of  the  population  they  serve,  partly  by  the  personal  gifts  of  the  presl- 
[  of  the  establishment  is  usually  called,  and  of  the  teachers 


dent,  as  the  hea 

Some  seventy  or  eighty,  though  comparatively  small,  are  strong  by  the  zeal  and 
capacity  of  their  teachers,  and  while  not  attempting  to  teach  everything,  teach 
the  subjects  which  they  do  undertake  with  increasing  thoroughness.  The  re- 
mainder would  do  better  to  renounce  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees,  and  be 
content  to  do  school  work  according  to  school  methods." 

i^ystimand  methods  of  instruction,— About  thiviy  or  thirty -five  years  ago  nearly 
all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  prescribed  a  regular  four  years* 
course  of  study.  The  course  consisted  of  classics  and  mathematics  followed  by 
the  elements  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  at  its  completion  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  the  students.  The  system  of  a  prescribed  inflexi- 
ble course  has  been  abolished  by  the  greater  part  of  all  the  institutions,  and  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  matter  of  choice  of  studies  is  allowed.  The  adoption  of 
the  elective  system «  as  it  is  called,  was  due  to  the  demand  for  instruction  m  scien- 
tific studies,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  old  time  curriculum. 

Provision  for  a  choice  of  studies  has  been  made  In  two  different  ways,  viz,  by 
offering  to  students  the  choice  of  separate  and  distinct  courses  of  study,  and  by 

'  The  fljciures  here  used  were  taken  from  the  Rei)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
188&-80,  when  the  total  number  of  colleges  and  imlverslties  was  346. 
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offering  elect! ves  in  a  course  of  study.  This  latter  plan  was  in  vo^ue  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Harvard  University  as  early  as  1843-44.  The  following  extract  from 
the  catalogue  for  that  year  will  show  the  arrangement  at  that  time :  *VThe  laws 
of  the*  University  allow,  after  the  freshman  year,  to  the  parents  or  eruardians  of 
undergn^aduates  a  selection  in  respect  of  certain  specified  studies.  This  selection 
must  he  made  known  to  the  faculty  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  in  each 
year.  If  no  notice  of  such  selection  be  received,  in  respect  of  uiy  student,  the 
faculty  themselves  proceed  to  assign  to  such  student  the  elective  studies  they 
deem  it  best  for  him  to  pursue.  No  student  is  allowed  to  select  or  have  assigned 
to  him  more  dlective  studies  than  will  occupy,  with  the  required  studies  in  reci- 
tation and  lectures,  every  week  twenty-one  hours."  At  tne  date  specified  all 
the  work  of  the  freshman  year  and  a  comparatively  large  part  of  the  work  of 
the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years  remained  as  required  studies.  The 
amount  of  **  required  "  work  has  been  gpradually  reduced,  and  the  "  elective  "  in- 
creased, until  at  the  present  time  the  only  required  studies  In  Harvard  are  in 
the  freshman  year :  Hnetoric  and  composition  (three  times  a  week),  chemistry . 
(lectures,  Thursday,  first  half  year),  and  German  or  French  for  those  who  m 
not  present  both  of  these  languages  for  admission  (three  times  a  week) ;  in  the 
sophomore  and  junior  years  the  prescribed  work  consists  of  themes  and  f orensics ; 
in  the  senior  year  no  studies  are  prescribed. 

The  action  of  Harvard  in  offering  electives  to  students  was  naturally  followed 
by  other  institutions.  These  either  offered  similar  privileges  or  formed  new 
courses  of  study  from  which  the  student  could  take  his  choice.  It  may  be  well 
to  note  the  fact  that  down  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  institutions  allow  as 
much  freedom  in  this  respect  as  Harvard.  In  manv  instances  election  is  not 
V  allowed  until  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  while  in  some  cases,  especially 
in  those  institutions  that  are  not  well  endowed,  the  prescribed  courses  are  still 
adhered  to.  This  action  is  very  often  a  matter  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  for 
an  elective  system  can  be  maintained  only  bv  institutions  where  the  teaching 
staff  is  able  to  do  justice  to  a  wide  range  of  suojects.  • 

Union  College^  If,  F.,  and  scientific  education. —Union  College,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  claims  to  have  been  the  first  college  to  provide  a  scientific  course  of  study. 
The  essential  features  of  this  system,  as  originated  by  Dr.  Nott  and  now  so  gen- 
erally adopted,  was  the  substitution  of  the  modern  languages  and  an  increased 
amount  of  mathematical  and  physical  science  in  place  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  A  scientific  course  of  study  was  offered  oy  ITnion  in  1833.  This  course, 
in  1838-39,  was  as  follows  : 


JUKIOB  CLASS. 

First  term : 

Trigonometry-  and  applications  (Hassler). 
Algebra  (Bourdon). 
Rhetoric  (Blair;. 
Second  term  : 
Chemistry. 
Descriptive  geometry  (Davies),  analytic 

geometry  of  two  dimensions  (Bonchar- 

lat). 
Natural  philosophy  (Farrar's  Mech.). 
Third  term: 

Diilerential  and  integral  calculus  (Boa- 

charlat). 
Analytic  geometry  of   three  dimensions 

(Boucharlat). 
Natural  philosophy  (Farrar's  Mech.). 

SENIOB  CLASS. 

First  term : 

Mechanics  (Boucharlat). 

Electricity  and  magnetism,  optics  (Blot). 

Elements  of  criticism. 
Second  term : 

Astronomy. 

Moral  philosophy. 

Chemistry  (Kames,  and  lectures). 
Third  term : 

Law  (Kent  or  Blackstone). 

Anatomy  and  physiology. 

ChemlsUy,    botany,    mineralogy,    tech- 
nology, synoptical  view  of  the  sciences. 

The  studies  of  the  freshman  year,  as  given  above,  are  the  same  as  were  pur- 
sued at  that  time  by  students  in  the  classical  course.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
above  course  of  study  neither  ancient  nor  modern  languages  were  pursued  after 
the  freshman  year.  '  This  was  changed  shortly  afterwards,  for,  in  the  catalogue 


FRKSHMAN  CLASS. 

First  term : 

Sallust. 

Horace  and  Latin  prosody. 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
Second  term : 

Xenophon's  Cyropa  and  Anabasis. 

Horace,  Roman  Antiquities. 

Cicero  de  Offlclls^  de  Amicit.,  etc. 
Third  term : 

Liyy,  with  composition  and  declamation. 

Algebra  (Bouraon). 

Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes. 


SOPHOMORB  CLASS. 

First  term : 

History. 

Arithmetic  (Hassler). 

Algebra  (Bourdon). 
Second  term : 

History  (Tytler). 

Natural  theology  (Paley). 

Plane  geometry  (Legendre). 
Third  term : 

Natural  history  (Ware). 

Solid  geometry  (Legendre). 

Logic  (Whately). 
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tor  1842  we  find  that  Latin  (Tacitus  and  Juvenal)  was  studied  in  Uie  first  and  sec- 
ond t^rms  of  the  sophomore  class  and  German  during  the  second  term  of  the 
junior  ciass.  Frencn  was  first  offered  as  an  extra  study  in  1843.  and  was  made  a 
required  study  durinff  the  second  term  of  the-  junior  class  in  1850. 

From  1838  to  1853  the  requirements  for  admission  and  the  dtudies  of  the  fresh- 
man year  of  the  classical  course  were  identical  with  those  of  the  scientific  course, 
and  election  hetween  the  two  courses  was  made  at  the  heginnin^  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  In  1854  the  scientific  course  was  remodeled,  with  tne  result  that 
ancient  lang^uages  disappeared  entirely  from  it.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, which  were  necessarily  modified,  demanded  that  the  candidate  '^he  thor- 
oughly prepared  in  English  grammar  and  the  other  usual  elementary  studies, 
and  be  quite  familiar  with  practical  arithmetic. 

From  what  has  here  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  student  can  at  the  pres- 
ent time  pursue  almost  any  studies  above  what  is  generally  reauired  for  admis-' 
sion  to  college  during  a  period  of  four  years,  and  at  the  completion  thereof  re- 
ceive his  degree.  Tnrough  the  adoption  of  the  elective  systbm  it  naturally 
follows  that  a  degree  given  by  one  college  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same 
thing  as  the  same  degree  given  by  another  college.  In  fact,  some  institutions 
frequently  confer  the  same-  degree  upon  students  who  pursued  widely  different 
conrses  of  study.  Harvard,  for  instance,  offers  for  1890-91  219*  full  courses  of. 
instruction,  of  which  18.2  courses  must,  and  25.2  courses  may  be  taken  to  obtain 
the  A.  B.  degree.  From  this  total  number  of  courses  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  combinations,  each  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  could  be  made. 

Deyi'ees.—The  fact  that  no  fixed  value  is  attached  to  the  degrees  in  this  coun- 
trv  causes  considerable  confusion,  especially  among  foreigners.  Respecting  the 
significance  of  the  degrees  given  in  this  country,  PrSessor  Bryoe,  in  the  American 
Commonwealth,  says:  ^'As  regards  the  worth  of  the 'degrees  given,  there  is,  of 
course,  the  greatest  possiUe  difference  between  those  of  the  letter  and  thos^  of 
the  lower  institutions ;  nor  is  this  difference  merely  one  between  the  few  great 
imiversities  and  the  mass  of  small  colleges  or  Western  State  universities,  for 
among  the  smaller  colleges  there  are  so^e  which  maintain  as  high  a  standard 
of  thoroughness  as  the  greatest.  The  degrees  of  the  two  hundred  colleges  to 
which  I  have  referred  ^  as  belonging  to  the  lower  group  of  the  third  class  have 
no  assignable  value,  except  that  of  indicating  that  a  youth  has  been  made  to 
work  during  four  years  at  subjects  above  the  elementary.  Those  of  institutions 
belonging  tO  the  higher  gfroup  and  the  two  other  clasees  represent,  on  an  aver- 
age, as  much  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  as  the  poll  or  pass  degrees  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford — ^possibly  rather  less  than  the  pass  degrees  of  the  Scottish 
universities.  Between  the  highest  American  degrees  and  the  honor  degrees  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  hard  to  make  any  comparison." 

The  number  of  different  kinds  of  degrees  conferred  by  American,  colleges  and 
universities  is  constantly  increasing  and  is  very  often  the  cause  of  considerable 
confusion.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  that  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  (bachelor  of 
philosophy)  is  given  by  one  institution  at  the  completion  of  a  Course  of  study 
for  which  in  another  institution  the  degree  of  B.  S.  (bachelor  of  science)  is  con- 
ferred. 

Value  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree. — For  some  time  past  many  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  and  a  few  scientific  associations  of  the  United  States  have  at- 
tempted, by  resolutions  and  by  example,  to  restore  its  original  value  to  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  In  Germany  this  degree  is  the  rewai'd  purely  of  scholarship, 
which  must  be  shown  by  examinations  and  other  tests ;  but  in  this  country  the 
value  of  the  degree  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  col- 
leges confer  it  as  an  honorary  doctorate.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  custom 
spread  that' the  American  Philological  Association,  at  a  meeting  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  July,  1881,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  many  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  in  recent  years  conferred  the  degree  of 
loctor  of  philosophy,  not  bv  examination,  but  honoris  causa:  Be  It 
Besolved,  That  this  association  deprecates  the  removal  of  this  degree  from  the  class  to  which 


doctor  of  philosophy,  not  bv  examination,  but  honoris  causa:  Be  It 

Besolved,  That  this  association  deprecates  the  removal  of  this  deg. 

It  belongs  (namely,  B.  D.,  LL.  B.,  M.  D..  and  Ph.  D.,  degrees  conferred  after  examination),  and 


Its  transfer  to  the  class  of  honorary  degrees. 

This  resolution  was  concurred  in  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  its  meeting,  held  in  Cincinnati,  August,  1881. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  from 
1873  to  1890,  ^hows  the  number  of  honorary  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  and  the 
number  of  institutions  so  conferring  the  degree: 

>Seep.  TSe. 
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Year 

Number 
of  colleges 

confer- 
ring FIlD. 

Nmnber 

of 

honorary 

Ph.D.'fl 

conferred. 

■- i 

Year. 

Number 
ofcoDeges 

confer- 
ring P11.D. 

Numbex" 

of 
honorary 

PhlD.'fl 
conferred. 

Year. 

Niunber 
of  colleges 

confer- 
ring Ph.  D. 

Number 

of 

honorary 

Ph.  D.'s 

conferred. 

iih 

12 
10 
12 

ao 

14 

17 

16 

19 
20 
19 

1878.... 
1879  .... 
1880.... 
1881 .... 
1882  .... 

21 
18 
19 
29 
21 

81 
88 

29 
49 
80 

>* 

1884.... 
1885.... 
1888.... 
1888.... 

26 
19 
18 

86 
25 
22 
29 

1877 

1889.... 

81 

BO 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  protest  from  the  above-named  soci- 
eties had  a  temporary  effect,  as  both  the  number  of  honorary  Ph.  D.  decrees 
'Conferred  and  the  number  of  colleges  conferring  ttie  degree  was  considerably 
less  in  1882  than  in  1881 ;  but,  though  the  number  of  such  degrees  conferred  in 
succeeding  years  fluctuates  considerably,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  tendency 
to  abolish  the  custom,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  last  year  of  the  above 
table.  During  this  year  both  the  number  of  degrees  confierred  and  the  num- 
ber of  schools  conferring  them  exceeded  the  numbers  of  any  previous  years. 

The  custom  is  opposed  by  many  colleges.  President  Pepper,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Colby  University  in  1887,  says : 

**  The  faculty  desire  respectf ullv  through  this  report  ta  express  to  the  board 
their  conviction  that  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  should  never  be  conierred  as  an  honor- 
ary degree,  but  only,  as  is  now  the  custom  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities, 
on  those  who  by  completing  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  faculty  under 
conditions  also  prescribed,  shall  merit  the  degree.  It  seems  to  the  faculty  that 
Colby,  in  consistency  with  its  past  history,  should  do  nothing  to  lower,  but 
everything  to  maintain  or  raise,  the  value  oi  the  symbols  of  scholarship.'' 

That  this  recommendation  was  adopted  is  shown  in  the  report  of  President 
Small  for  1890,  which  contains  the  following  statement : 

*'  The  faculty  wish  to  express  their  gratification  that  the  trustees  voted  at 
their  last  annual  meeting  to  adopt  the  recommendation  made  in  1887  by  Dr.  Pep- 
per, with  reference  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  *  *  *  The  ground 
upon  which  the  faculty  based  their  support  of  T)r.  Pepper's  recommendation  was 
that  the  degree  referred  to  had  a  distinct  meaning  abroad,  and  that  the  leading 
universities  of  this  country  had  attempted  to  reserve  it  for  the  same  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  degree  is  intended  not  as  a  distinction  for  men  who  have 
shown  marked  ability,  or  performed  conspicuous  service,  but  it  is  now  used  as  a 
certification  that,  in  addition  to  college  instruction,  the  ^rson  upon  whom  it  is 
conferred  has  had  at  least  three  years  of  university  traimng  in  tne  processes  of 
original  investigation,  and  has  proved  his  right  to  recognition  as  a  'master 
workman'  by  university  examination  and  the  publication  of  some  results  of 
original  research."  He  also  says :  **  It  is  tiJso  manifestly  improper  for  an  institu* 
tion  to  grant  that  degree  when  it  makes  no  pretension  of  lumishing  the  train- 
ing which  qualifies  for  it." 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  by  I)r.  Small  seems  to  be  shared  by  the  author- 
ities of  Rock  Hill  College,  in  the  catalogue  of  which  the  following  appears  : 

^'Application  is  sometimes  made  to  the  college  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.  This  of  all  degrees  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  high  merit,  whether 
for  work  actually  done  in  the  field  of  philosophy  or  for  an  examination  rigidly 
gone  through  before  a  faculty  of  philosophy.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  a  fac- 
ulty of  science  or  a  faculty  of  arts  to  pass  upon  this  degree.  It  can  be  legiti- 
mately conferred  only  by  a  university  naving  a  school  and  faculty  of  philosophy. 
Proceeding  from  any  other  source  it  is  valueless  and  misleading." 

If  this  sentiment  was  shared  by  a  large  number  of  the  institutions  which  con- 
fer the  Ph.  D.  as  an  honorary  degree  the  evil  would  be  rapidly  diminished,  but 
so  long  as  a  few  of  our  leading  universities  persist  in  thia  custom  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  smaller  colleges  will  drop  it. 

Many  of  those  who  receive  this  decrree  for  work  done  at  some  of  the  leading 
institutions  make  it  a  practice  to  write  after  the  degree  either  the  name  or  wi 
abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  institution  by  which  the  degree  wa«  conferred. 
If  this  practice  were  more  generally  followed  by  people  who  earn  the  degree  It 
might  have  some  effect  upon  those  colleges  who  do  not  provide  courses  of  study 
leading  thereto. 

II.— Summary  op  statistics. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  by- States  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  for  the  year  1889-90: 
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Cheducation.'^The  fact  that  increasing  attention  is  being  bestowed  upon  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  appurent  not  onlv  from  the  number  of  colleges 
for  women  that  are  constantly  being  established,  but  from  the  number  of  institu- 
tions that  are  continually  removing  the  barriers  against  the  admission  of  women 
to  their  privileges.  The  great  advance  t^hat  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
during  the  past  ten  years  may  be  graphically  presented  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing diagram.  This  shows  the  ratio  of  coeducational  institutions  to  the  total 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  (excluding  colleges  for  women)  for  the  years 
1880  and  1890: 


JVw  mcLte^  ontfit  48.7% 


200 


2890. 


Tor -maXes  ontu,34.5% 


200 


'L— Diagr&m  sbowlng  the  ratio  of  coeducational  colleges  to  the  total  number  of  colleges  (ex- 
cluding coUeges  for  women). 

TeacMng  force,— The  total  number  of  professors  and  instructors  employed  in 
the  415  institutions  during  the  year  under  consideration  was  7,918.  This  num- 
ber includes  the  instructors  in  ful  the  departments  of  the  institutions.  The  dis- 
tribution of  instructors  among  the  several  departments  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram: 
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n.— Diagram  showing  the  distribution  of  professors  and  instructors  among  the  several  de- 
partments of  colleges  and  nniversities. 

From  this  representation  it  will  be  seen  that  a  little  more  than  half  the  total 
number  of  professors  instruct  in  the  collegiate  department,  counting  those  in- 
structing in  both  collegiate  and  preparatory  departments.  Of  the  7,918  profes- 
sors and  instructors  reported  1 ,083  were  women.  The  great  majority  of  this  num- 
ber were  engaged  as  instructors  in  music,  art,  and  elocution,  or  as  assistants  to 
professors.  An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  272  coeducational  institu- 
tions shows  that  in  134  of  them  women  have  charge  of  some  regular  college  stud- 
ies. Tlris  includes  not  only  the  cases  where  women  have  the  title  of  *  *  professor," 
but  also  cases  where  they  are  called  **  instructor,"  but  have  charge  of  the  sub- 
ject specified.    Nearly  all  of  the  coeducational  institutions  have  women  in  their 
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corps  of  instructors,  but,  as  said  before,  the  large  majority  of  these  are  engaged 
as  assistants  or  as  instructors  in  music,  art,  etc.  The  same  investigation  aiso 
showed  that  24  of  th&coeduoGktionai  institutions  have  women  as  members  of  their 
boards  of  trustees.     , 

Students,— The  distribution  of  the  118,581  students  among  the  several  depart- 
ments is  shown  in  the  following  diagram : 
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IIL— Diagram  showing  the  distribution  oC  students  among  the  several  departments  of  col- 
leges, and  nnlrersities. 

•  The  graduate  students  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number,  not- 
withstanding  the  remarkable  increase  in  this  respect  during  the  past  twenty 
years.^  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  much  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the 
students  are  males,  though  this  ratio  is  being  constantly  decreased.  The  ac- 
companying diagram  shows  the  pro]^rtion  of  males  and  females  reported  in  all 
departments  of  colleges  and  universities : 


3raUs,  72.6% 


5^8 
B*     Females,  Zl.5% 


200 

IV.— Diagram  showing  the  sex  of  students  in  all  departments  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Taking  only  the  regular  college  students— that  is,  students  pursuing  under- 
graduate coUesre  courses,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  males  is  larger  than 
when  the  students  in  all  departments  are  considered.    TJie  total  number  of  stu- 
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dents  reported  as  being  in  the  oollegiate  departments  was  44^33,  and  the  classi- 
fication according  to  sex  is  given  in  the  following  diagram : 

■| 


Malew,  81.1% 


FfnnalcM,17S% 


100 


v.— Diagram  showing  the  sex  of  students  in  collegiate  departments. 


Location  of  institiduytxs, — The  distribution  of  colleges  among  the  several  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  following: 

JfortJi  Atlcurvtic  Division. 


37.4% 


so 


South  AUanUo  Division, 


JM 


13,8% 


South  Central  Division. 


i7.e% 


Jforth  Central  Division. 

1     r 


i.9% 


Western  Division. 


I  I  I 


■ 


200 

VI.— Diagram  >liowing  the  distribution  of  415 colleges  and  unlversitlea  among  the  severalgeo 


T2%  sa 

graphical  divisrons  of  tiS  XJnTted'States. 
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DiftribfuiAMi  of  coUege  Students, — The  proportion  of  regular  college  students 
enrolled  in  the  several  divisions  is  shown  in  Diagram  vii. 

»     J^orth  t/ftlanMc  Division, 


I     I     I      I — r 


91,0% 


South  Atlantic  Division. 


n% 


South  Central  Division. 


I      I      I 


j#% 


Jforth  Central  Division. 


39.5% 


Western  Division, 
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200 


VIL— Diagram  sliowizig  the  distributiou  of  regular  college  students  among  the  several  geo- 
grapl&ical  dlvlsionB. 
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Comparing  Diagrams  vi  and  vn  it  wiil  be  seen  that  the  North  Atlantic  Divi^ 
sion  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  proportion  of  college  students  is  greater  than 
the  proportion  of  institutions.  This  is  somewhat  changed  when  we  consider  the 
students  in  all  the  departments,  the  distribution  of  wmch  is  as  follows : 

J^orth  AtlanUo  Division. 


]==i 


HS.7%  '  SO 


J09 


South  Atlantic  Division, 


0,2% 


South  Central  Division, 


2B,4% 


Jforth  Central  Division. 


45,0% 


Western  Division. 


5,8% 


50 


100 


VIIL— Diagram  showing  distribution  of  total  number  of  students  among  the  several  geograph- 
ical dlYlsions. 

Comparing  the  above  diagram  with  Diagram  vi  we  find  that  in  this  case  both 
the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  Divisions  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
students  than  institutions.  With  resi)ect  to  the  North  Central  Division  this 
fact  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  preparatory  students.  Nearly  53  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  such  students  reported  are  found  in  this  section — i,  e.,  the 
North  Central.  Here  also  are  found  a  large  number  of  students  in  businosi, 
music,  and  art  departments.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  proportion  of 
preparatory  students  is  comparatively  small.  This  is  especially  the  casa  in  the 
New  England  States,  where  the  total  number,  112,  is  reported  by  one  institu- 
tion. The  excellent  secondary  schools  maintained  by  this  section  of  the  country 
relieve  the  colleges  and  universities  of  preparatory  work,  thus  allowing  their 
entire  resources  to  be  devoted  to  higher  education.  Preparatory  departments 
in  other  sections  of  the  countrv  are  being  abolished  as  fast  as  the  high  schools 
attain  a  standard  which  will  allow  such  action  to  be  taken. 

Income. — The  sources  from  which  colleges  and  universities  draw  their  annual 
income  forms  another  interesting  subject  for  investigation.  The  total  income 
reported  for  1889-90  WM  $10,801,918,  derived  from  tuition  fees,  productive  funds, 
S  ate  or  municipal  appropriations,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  ratio 
which  the  income  derived  from  each  of  these  sources  bears  to  the  total  income 
is  shown  in  the  following  diagram : 
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Productive  Funds, 


30.1% 


State  and  Municipal  Appropriations. 


13% 


Miscellaneous  Sources. 
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IX.— Diagram  showing  the  sources  of  income  of  colleges  and  universities. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  amount  of  income  derived  from  productive  funds 
is  greater  than  that  from  any  other  source,  while  the  amount  derived  from  tui- 
tion fees  is  but  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total.  As  institutions  supported 
by  tuition  fees  nearly  always  expend  their  total  annual  income  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  college  education  paid  by  students  is  again  forcibly  brought 
out.  The  inference  is  that  vig^orous  institutions  for  higher  eduoatiou  can  not  be 
self-supporting,  but  must  receive  aid  from  sources  other  t^an  tuition  fees. 

The  income  derived  from  pnormanent  funds  was  $3,966,083,  distributed  among 
the  several  geographical  divisions  as  follows : 

JVbrth  Atlantic  Divisioii, 
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100 


South  Atlantic  Division. 
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South  Central  Division. 
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Jfarth  Central  Division. 


27,7% 


Western  Division. 
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X.— l>iagram  showing  the  proportion  of  income  from  productive  fp^i^feporte^T^l^  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  several  geographical  divisions. 
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Comparing  diagram  vi  (p.  766),  showing  the  ratio  o!  institutions  in  tho  several 
divisions  with  the  above  diagram,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  institutions  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  are  more  generously  endowed  than  those  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  counti^.  The  institutions  in  this  section  are ,  comparatively 
speaking,  old  institutions  with  well-established  reputations,  having  alumni 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  country.  The  rich  man  with  money  to  give  for 
educational  purposes  naturally  turns  to  his  alnia  mater ^  and,  if  he  is  not  a  col- 
lege graduate,  he  designates  an  institution  or  institutions  with  well-established 
reputations.  Thus  the  older  institutions  are  oonstantlv  receiving  large  and 
numerous  benefactions.  The  gifts  and  bequests  to  colleges  and  universities 
amounted  in  1889-90  to  $6,006,474,  the  distribution  of  which  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram :  • 

^orth  AtlanMo  Division. 


45.5% 
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XI.— Diagram  showing  the  proi>ortlon  of  benefactions  received  by  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  several  divisions. 

The  institutions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  received,  as  will  be  seen,  45.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount.  The  advantages  possessed  by  this  division  in  the 
matter  of  productive  funds  and  benefactions  are  somewhat  offset  in  some  of  the 
other  divisions  by  Slate  appropriations  for  current  expenses. 
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The  total  amount  of  State  or  mimicipal  appropriations  in  1889-90  amounted  to 
$1,406,117,  distributed  as  follows ; 

Jfarth  Atlantic  Division. 
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J^arth  Central  Division. 
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XXL— Dlazram  showing  the  proportion  of  State  or  mnnlclpal  appropriations  reoelred  by  the 
colleges  and  xmlTerslties  of  the  seyeral  divisions. 

The  North  Atlantic  Division  reports  11.2  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  here 
considered.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  received  by  the  (Jollege  of  the  City 
of  New  York  from  the  city  of  New  York,  which  it  serves  as  a  high  school.  The 
North  Central  Division  reports  61.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  this  division  State 
universities  have  met  with  considerable  favor,  and  the  States  have,  as  a  rule, 
dealt  with  them  very  generously.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  aHhoujjh  nearly  all 
the  States  comprising  the  South  Central  Division  have  Stata  universities,  the 
amount  appropriated  for  their  support  was  exceedingly  small.  They  depend 
chiefly  for  their  support  upon  students'  fees  and  the  licome  from  productive 
funds.  In  a  large  number  of  the  State  universities  tuition  is  free  to  residents  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  tuition  is  not  free  the  charges  have  been 
mode  as  low  as  the  resources  of  the  institutions  would  allow. 
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III.— Distribution  of  students  in  degree  courses. 

Table  2,  page  773,  presents,  In  a  form  convenient  for  comparison,  the  distri- 
bution of  undergraduate  students  in  the  several  degree  courses  for  the  succes- 
sive years  from  1886-87  to  1889-90.  During  the  past  few  years  the  statistics 
necessary  for  the  compilation  of  this  summary  have  been  given  by  the  different 
institutions  with  a  marked  degree  of  accuracy  and  in  considerable  detail,  thus 
enhancing  the  value  of  this  representation. 

The  summary  furnishes  an  indication  of  the  trend  6t  college  education,  which 
is  virtually  determined  by  the  relative  predominance  of  different  courses  of 
study  for  a  period  of  time. 

From  an  examination  of  the  statistics  included  in  this  table  it  appears  that 
the  ratio  of  students  in  what  is  known  as  the  classical  or  A.  B.  course  is  slightly 
decreasing.  The  greatest  decrease  is  shown  in  the  South  Central  Division, 
where  the  ratio  in  the  classical  or  A.  B.  course  has  dropped  from  69  per  cent  in 
1886-87  to  47.9  per  cant  in  1889-90.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  continues  to  draw  a  larger  ratio  of  its  students  to  the  A.  B.  course  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  movement  here  indicated,  u  e.,  the  de- 
crease of  students  in  the  A.  B.  course,  will  not  be  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  subject  of  collegiate  education  in  America  during  recent  years. 
The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  are  continually  forming  new  courses 
of  study  for  which  evidently  there  is  a  demand.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplication  of  courses  leading  to  degrees  other  than  the  A.  p.,  the  number 
of  students  pursuing  the  A.  B.  course  is  still  gfreater  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
students  pursuing  other  degree  courses. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  does  not  at  pressnt  necessarily  imply  that  its  possessor 
has  acquired  a  classical  education,  for  there  are  institutions  that  confer  this 
degree  on  the  completion  of  courses  of  study  in  which  neither  Latin  nor  Greek 
are  included. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  statistics  showing  the  classification  of  stu- 
dents b^'  courses  for  a  long  period  of  years  can  not  be  obtained.  In  making 
comparisons  the  data  used  should  be  for  at  least  a  period  of  ten  years,  so  that 
temporary  fluctuations  of  any  sort  whatsoever  would  be- avoided.  But,  since 
such  complete  data  do  not  exist,  the  reader  and  investigator  must  content  him- 
self with  the  briefer  record. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  will  show  that  the  percentage  of  students  pursuing 
regular  degree  courses  has  increased  with  considerable  regularity  since  1886-87, 
the  time  when  these  statistics  were  first  collected.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
it  is  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sions, in  which  the  classical  course  has  the  deepest  hold  upon  college  students, 
while  in  the  more  recently  settled  regions  more  attention  is  given  to  the  sci- 
ences and  courses  of  study  in  which  the  ancient  classics  seldom  find  a  place. 
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IV.— Endowment  funds  op  colleges  and  universitiks. 

Although  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  both  by  the  foundation  of  new  institutions  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  from  secondary  schools  to  colleges,  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  has  not  thus  far  affected  to  any  perceptible  degree  the 
increase  in  the  endowment  funds  of  the  older  institutions  of  the  countiy. 

The  gifts  of  the  people  to  higher  institutions  have  been  large  and  numeroua 
and  seem  to  be  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  rich  bequests  have  been 
made  to  old  institutions,  and  also  in  not  a  few  eases  for  the  foundatioa  of  new- 
institutions.  The  most  notable  of  the  latter  are  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  a  number  of  institutions  to  report  to  the  Bureau 
from  year  to  year  a  comparison  between  the  total  amounts  of  productive  funds 
in  1880  and  in  1890  would  not  show  the  true  rate  of  increase  in  the  funds  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  following  tabular  statement  includes,  first,  only  the  institutions  that  re- 
ported on  this  subject  in  both  1880  and  in  1890,  and,  second,  all  the  institutions 
that  reported  in  either  year.  From  the  first  showing  the  average  rate  of  in- 
crease may  be  inferred. 


1 
11 

r 

z 

Productive  funds. 

1 

1 

1879-80. 

IQ89-9a 

States. 

5   . 

Produc- 
tive funds. 

o| 
55 

Produc- 
tive funds. 

1879-80. 

188^-90. 

United  States 

191 

»37,726,601 

166,900,817 

Perct. 
77.3 

243 

W3, 168,270 

315 

64 
36 
61 
153 
81 

874,070,416 

North  Atlantic  Division ... 
South  Atlantic  Division ... 
South  Central  DU-lslon .... 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

42 
25 
25 
00 
0 

19,279,002 
4,625,883 
2.992,149 
8.871,263 
1,958,204 

37,970,113 
5,921,106 
5,045.313 

15,507,189 
2,457,096 

97.0 
28.0 
68.6 
77.3 
25.5 

51 
36 
37 
104 
15 

23,739.371 
4,947,883 
3,073,149 
9,294,663 
2,113,204 

39,156,565 
6,483.206 
6,201,718 

19,300,335 
2,929,596 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

3 

611,C00 

1,245,000 

103.7 

8 

1 
2 
6 

2 
15. 

2 
19 

1 
6 
4 
5 
4 
6 
6 
4 

611.000 

500,000 

276,000 

6,066,321 

W3,637 

1,951023 

8,765,631 

1,386,369 

3,937,390 

83.000 
3,027,000 
116,000 
338,460 
138,658 
274,000 
492.000 
478,170 

S 

1.245,000 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont.'. 

2 
6 
I 
2 
14 

275,000 
5,666,321 

648,637 
1,954,023 
8,213,631 

529,436 
10,638,583 

980,836 
4,154,811 
16, 352, 6f  8 

92.6 
87.8 
52.4 
112.6 
99.1 

2 
8 
1 
3 
17 

529,436 

Massachusetts.... 

10.641,063 

Rhode  Island 

080,836 

Connecticut 

4,710,811 

New  York  z 

16,362,158 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

14 

1 
2 
2 
5 
8 
6 
4 
8 

1,915,390 

83,000 
8,027,600 
116,000 
838,460 
138,653 
264,000 
180,000 
478, 170 

4,068,789 

88,000 
3,030,000 
430,000 
1, 040. 448 
188,150 
291,306 
203.000 
655,202 

112.5 

.0 

.1 

270.7 

207.4 

35.7 

10.3 

12.8 

37.0 

20 

1 
4 
S 
7 
3 
8 
4 
5 
2 

12 
18 
3 
5 

8 
6 

4,636,241 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

83,000 

Maryland 

8,035,000 

District  of  Columbia . . . 
Virginia 

430.000 
1,391,048 

West  Virginia 

188,150 

North  Carolina 

897,808 

South  Carolina 

808,000 

Georgia ........... 

775,203 

Florida I 

20,000 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky. 

5 
12 
2 
2 
3 
1 

560.400 
1,232,375 
302,000 
552,061 
3:.'8,313 
17,000 

802,000 

1,786,000 

300.000 

574,000 

1,563.313 

20,000 

48.1 
44.9 
a.  7 
4.0 
376.1 
17.6 

9 
13 
2 
2 
4 
6 
1 

24 

11 
20 
9 
7 
»> 

15 
10 

585,400 

1,232.375 

303,000 

652.061 

328,313 

61,000 

12»000 

2,000,711 
1,022,000 
1,738,910 
1,081,392 

783,022 

609,853 

796.6:20 

1,062,400 

Jigitized  by  V 

1,177,000 

Tennessee....... 

1,847,400 

Alabama 

825,000 

Mississippi 

674,000 

Louisiana 

1, 616, 318 

Texas 

C6:!,000 

Arkansas . . 

L 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

19 
9 

17 
9 
5 
2 

14 
9 

1,812,711 
902,000 

1,686,910 

1,081,392 
779,022 
609.858 
746,620 

1,062,000 
a. 

3,481,276 
1,711,129 
3,823,560 
1,428,062 

891.516 
1,111,783 

^3,714 

1,733,000 

Decrease. 

92.0 
89.7 
126.7 
32.1 
14.4 
82.3 
27.7 
63.2 

29 
9 
24 
10 
7 
6 
19 
21 

6,072,068 

Indiana 

1,711,129 

Illinois 

8,849,560 

Michigan 

1,506,002 

Wisconsin 

891,516 

Minnesota 

1,324,876 

Iowa 

1,231,714 

Missouri 

1^976,207 
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!, 

Productive  funds. 

1 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

States. 

If 

Produc- 
tive funds. 

5« 

ii 

1* 

Produc- 
tive funds. 

187»-8a 

1880-«0. 

North    Central   Division- 
Continued. 
North  Dakota 

Per  a. 

2 
16 

C2S,000 

Sonth  Dakota 

11,000 

Nebraska 

I 

5 

t25,000 
165.765 

143,140 
880.000 

72.6 
99.1 

1 
5 

•86,000 
166,766 

1.230,700 

Kansas... 

463,500 

Western  Divifllon: 

Montana 

3,000 

Colorado 

854,000 

Nevada 

1 

90,000 

91,000 

1.1 

1 
1 
7 
6 

90.000 

5,000 

247,000 

1.771,204 

91.000 

Washington 

12.000 

8 
5 

97,000 
l,T71.a04 

187.000 
2,179,006 

92.8 
28.0 

237.000 

CAll^nmla ,    , 

2. 2s:,  696 

From  this  table  it  will  bo  soen  that,  while  the  increase  in  the  productive  funds 
of  the  lUl  institutions  distributed  over  the  entire  oounti^  is  77.3  per  cent',  the 
largest  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  forty-two  institutions  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Division,  which  reported,  in  1889-90,  more  than  56  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  included  in  the  above  table.  The  poorest  showing  is  made  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Western  Division,  but  this  can  be  accDunled  for  in  a  measure 
by  the  small  number  of  institutions  reporting  in  1880  and  the  number  of  new 
institutions  that  have  been  founded  during  the  decade. 

The  most  remarkable  increase  recorded  is  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  is 
due  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  which  is  the 
successor  of  the  old  University  of  Louisiana.  It  has  at  present  an  endowment 
fund  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  colleges  and  imiversities  reporting  to  the  Bureau  in 
1889-90  was  415,  and  of  this  number  but  315  answered  the  question  relating  to 
productive  funds.  Among  those  not  answering  this  inquiry  were  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  Rutgers,  Dartmouth,  and  Haverford,allof  which  have  large 
endowment  funds,  and  would  have  materially  increased  the  total  amount  for 
1889-90.  The  figures  here  given  show  an  increase  of  71.6  per  cent,  which  would 
be  considerably  larger  if  all  the  institutions  had  reported. 

v.— Grounds,  BuiiiDiNGs,  and  apparatus. 

In  considering  the  resources  of  institutions  for  higher  education  the  material 
equipment,  such  as  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  appliances  is  due,  m  great  measure,  to  the  increased 
attention  given  to  the  sciences  and  the  consequent  erection  and  equipment  of 
laboratories  for  experiments  and  research.  The  substantial  and  ornamental  style 
of  architecture  which  has  beenadopted  in  the  erection  of  college  buildings  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  buildings  while  adding  considerably  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  college  campus.  In  the  following  table  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
sent in  a  convenient  form  the  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  of  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  years  1879-80  and  1889-90.  In  order  to  show  the 
rate  of  increase  the  table  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  containing  sta- 
tistics of  such  institutions  only  as  reported  in  both  1879-80  and  1889-90,  while 
the  second  part  includes  all  the  institutions  that  reported  in  either  of  the  years 
under  consideration. 
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1 

55 

Value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  ap- 
paratus. 

i-i 

1879-80. 

1889-ea 

States. 

li 

Value  of 
grounds, 
buildings, 
and  appa- 
ratus. 

o  5 

3  GD 

Value  of 
grounds, 
buildings, 
and  appa- 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

ratus. 

United  States 

245 

832.889,720 

$55, 920, 206 

Peret. 
70.0 

312 

$40,523,424 

Z7B 

872,894,729 

North  Atlantic  Division ... 
South  Atlantic  Division  . .. 
South  Central  Division  .... 
North  Central  Division  .... 
Western  Divl 'ion 

48 
Zi 
39 
106 
18 

12,310,079 
4,427,000 
3;  324, 000 

11,282,241 
1,540,400 

19.877,837 
6,277,900 
5,284,660 

20,108,430 
4,W1, 388 

67.3 
41.8 
59.0 
78.2 
216.2 

50 
43 
67 
129 
24 

16,445,283 
5,272,500 
4,046,500 

12,821,741 
1,937,400 

61 
51 
67 
172 
27 

25,827.237 
7,667,926 
6,932,454 

26,875,475 
5,501,638 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Ma<n« 

8 

306,000 

730,000 

09.3 

8 

805,000 

125,000 

840,000 

1,150,000 

3 

730,000 

Vermont.* 

2 

4 

340,000 
1,150,000 

603.000 
1,895,000 

47.1 
64.8 

2 
7 
1 
2 

21 
3 

22 

1 
8 
3 
8 
8 
10 
8 
7 
8 

14 
18 
6 
6 
10 
10 
3 

85 
10 
28 
11 
8 
8 
20 
26 
2 
5 

14 

8 
6 
10 

500,000 

Massachusetts 

6,033,000 

Rhode  Island 

625.000 

Connecticut 

1 
19 

1 
18 

1 

4 
2 
7 
8 
7 
4 
6 

472, 8&4 
5,509,569 

400,000 
8,638,620 

75,000 
702,000 
775,000 
1,385.000 
267,000 
639,000 
170,000 
514,000 

609,630 
9,277,507 

450,000 
6,015,700 

81,000 

1,337,000 

1,024,000 

2,019,400 

265,200 

634,500 

234,000 

692,800 

7.8 
68.4 
12.6 
66.3 

ao 

90.5 
32.1 
45.8 
a4.4 
17.7 
87.6 
84.8 

21 
2 
25 

1 
6 
4 
8 
4 
7 
6 
7 

472,884 
7,266,778 
1,150,000 
6,135,626 

76,000 

680,500 

1,150,000 

1,465,000 

307,000 

^.'ooo 

966,000 

1,509,630 

New  York 

9,665,107 

New  Jersey 

frl6,200 

Pennsylvania 

6,216,300 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

61,000 

Maryland 

1,663,960 

District  of  Columbia ... 
Virginia 

1,030,000 
2,021,900 

West  Virginia 

266,200 

North  Carolina 

968,500 

South  Carolina 

639,000 

Georgia 

945,300 

Florida 

83,075 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

9 
15 
8 
3 
5 
8 
1 

26 
8 

22 
9 
6 
2 

15 
9 

621,000 
1,383,000 
370,000 
450,000 
363,000 
133,000 
4,000 

8,181,421 

626,000 

2,878,600 

1,853,442 

637,000 

302,650 

1,040.908 

1,035.220 

721,550 
2,233,200 
637,000 
446,800 
791,600 
446,200 
8,000 

4,875,888 
897,300 
2,818,326 
2,167,892 
2,260.663 
1,623.362 
1,518,450 
1,961,000 

16.2 
61.6 
72.2 
a.  7 

iia2 

235.5 
100.0 

53.3 
43.6 
1&6 
60.2 
%4.9 
436.4 
45.9 
89.4 

13 
19 
3 
4 
7 
8 
8 

31 
13 
26 
9 
8 
3 
18 
12 

773,000 
1,451,500 
»70,000 
625,000 
418,000 
296,000 
114,000 

3.691.421 
1,020,000 
2,708,600 
1,353,442 
798,500 
827,660 
1,173,908 
1, 126, 220 

854,250 

T^'UnnRRAA  ,    , , . , 

2,406,660 

Alabama 

982,500 

Mississippi ^... 

Liouisiana 

468,060 
1,221,488 

Texas 

893,881 

Arkansas 

103,740 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

5,480,188 

Indin-na  r .    . 

2,242,800 

Illinois 

8,458,625 

Michigan 

2,870,802 

Wisconsin 

2,633,163 

Minnesota 

2,656,962 

Iowa 

1.790,226 

Missouri 

2,617,560 

North  Dakota 

190,000 

South  Dakota 

• 

884,720 

Nebraska 

2 
7 

188.000 
510,000 

767,500 
1,218,060 

308.2 
125.6 

2 
7 

188.000 
640,000 

1,114,000 

Kansas... .......  . 

1,937,350 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

114.500 

Wyoming 

153,000 

Colorado 

8 

190,000' 

1,696,800 

793.1 

8 

190,000 

1,723,800 

New  Mexico 

6,500 

Utah 

265,000 

Nevada 

1 
1 
6 
8 

25,000 

100,000 

193,000 

1,032,400 

151,000 

625,600 

815,200 

2,182,788 

604.0 

426.6 

63.3 

111.4 

1 

1 
8 
11 

a.'i.OOO 

100,000 

255,000 

1,867,400 

151,000 

Washington 

581,860 

Oregon 

815,200 

California 

2,281,788 

a  Decrease. 

VI.— State  universities. 

The  establishment  and  management  of  State  universities  form  an  interesting 
subject  for  study  and  Investigation.  As  early  as  1787  the  General  Government 
passed  an  ordinance  setting  aside  two  townships  of  land  In  what  is  now  Ohio 
for  the  support  of  a"  university,"  and  this  precedent  has  been  followed  in  the  case 
of  nearly  every  State  since  admitted  into  tne  Union.  The  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands  have  in  almost  every  lnstaac3  baen  devotad  to  the  support  of 
Stata  universities,  and  if  proparly  managed  would  have  yielded  handsome  en- 
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dawment  funds  for  such  institutions.  But  in  many  cases  the  persons  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  lands  was  intrusted  were  in  too  great  a  nurry  to  dispose 
of  them,  often  sacrificing  them  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure ;  in  some  cases  they 
served  as  a  means  of  '^  booming  "  a  particular  State,  the  lands  being  advertised 
and  sold  at  very  low  rates,  thus  inducing  settlers  to  locate;  in  a  few  cases,  where 
the  States  disx)osed  of  the  land  and  assumed  the  indebtedness  therefor,  the  funds 
have  teon  mismanaged  and  sometimes  very  much  impaired. 

The  mismanagement  of  these  lands  and  the  funds  derived  therefrom  has 
served  one  ^ood  purpose.  The  newer  States,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
older,  are  disposmg  of  their  lands  advantageously,  and  by  the  time  all  of  them 
are  sold  their  universities  will  have  endowments  far  exceeding  those  of  the 
older  institutions. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  university  lands  have 
been  considerably  augmented  by  the  land  grant  of  1862,  which  was  given  by 
some  of  the  States  to  the  State  universities,  while  in  other  cases  the  fund  was 
used  for  the  establishment  of  separate  and  distinct  institutions. 

The  State  universities  have  also  as  a  rule  bean  generously  treated  by  the  leg*- 
islatures  of  their  respective  States  in  the  matter  of  annual  and  special  appro- 
priations. Very  recently  the  legislature  of  Missouri  granted  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbia  the  direct  tax  refunded  to  the  State  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, amounting  to  $647,900.  This  amount  is  to  ba  added  to  the  permanent 
endowment  fund,  increasing  the  latter  to  $1,180,946. 

The  statistics  of  State  unlverBities  for  the  year  under  consideration  are  given 
in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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The  following  shows  the  present  organization  of  the  State  universities  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  controlling  power  is  chosen: 

The  University  of  Alabama  comprises— 

(  Cfa^lcal  cotirse. 


L  Academic  Department. 


I  Sdentiflc  course. 
A  Literary  course. 

Civil  eD^neerlug  course. 
\  Mining  englneenng  course. 


II.  Law  Department. 
It  Is  controlled  by—       > 

{ Governor  of  State,  i  ■._  ^^r^^ 

Board  of  Trustees.. -{  State  superintendent  of  education.  {'^^^JJ*^^- 

( 9  trustees  appolntea  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senateu 

The  University  of  California  comprises— 

^a  Classical  course. 
b  Literary  course. 
c  Course  in  letters  and  political  science. 


2.  College  of  Agriculture. 

3.  College  of  Mechanics. 

4.  College  of  Mining. 

6.  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 
6.  College  of  Chemistry. 
It  Is  controlled  by— 

■  Governor. 


7.  Lick  Observatory. 

8.  College  of  Law. 

9.  College  of  Medldne. 

10.  College  of  Dentistry. 

11.  College  of  Pharmacy. 


Board  of  Regents.. 


1 


vExoflUto, 


Lieutenant  governor. 

Speaker  of  assembly. 

Superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

President  of  State  Agricultural  Society. 

President  of  Mechanics*  Institute  of  San  Francisco. 

President  of  university.  J 

16  regents  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 


The  University  of  Colorado  comprises— 


1.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Arts. 


2.  Department  of  Medlclne.-- 
8.  Normal  School. 
4.  Preparatory  SchooL 
It  Is  controlled  by— 

I  President  of  university,  ex  officio. 

I  6  regents  elected  by  the  people. 


Bachelor  of  arts. 
Bachelor  of  philosophy. 
Bachelor  of  science. 
Bachelor  of  letters. 
Master  of  arts. 
Master  of  science. 


Board  of  Regents. 


1.  Franklin  College. 


The  University  of  Georgia  comprises— 

{Bachelor  of  arts. 
Bachelor  of  science. 
Master  of  arts. 
Master  of  science. 

2.  State  OoUega  ol  Agriculture  and  MecHaulc  Arts..  \  l^^  Sf  ^toeS. 
8.  School  of  Technology. 
^  School  of  Law. 
5.  School  of  Medicine. 
It  is  controlled  by— 

{President  of  board  of  technological  school,  f  ^  officio. 
One  from  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State,  four  from  the  State  at 
large,  and  two  from  the  city  of  Athens,  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate. 

The  University  of  Illinois  compt\BeB— 

I.  CoUege  Of  Agriculture |  S?  S^S'S'culture. 

r  Course  In  mechanical  engineering. 
I  Course  in  electrical  engineering. 

n.  College  of  Engineering {  Course  in  civil  engineering. 

Course  in  mining  engineering. 
.  Course  in  architecture. 
Cotirse  in  chemistry. 
Course  in  natural  history. 
'  Course  in  English  and  science. 
Course  in  Latin  and  science. 
Course  In  ancient  languages. 
*  \  Course  In  philosophy  and  pedagogy. 

Course  In  military  science. 
Other  courses -  Course  In  art  and  design. 


UL  College  of  Natural  Science . 


rv.  College  of  Literature  and  Science. 


It  Is  controlled  by— 

f  Gk)vemor  of  State. 


Course  In  rhetoric  ana  oratory. 


Board  of  Triiat««».    J  President  of  State  Agricultural  Society,  f  ^  ^•^**^* 
jjoara  oi  rrustees. .  <  ^^^  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction- 

l9  trustees  appointed  by  governor  and  confirmed  by  senators  j 
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L  Collegiate  Department. 


The  Indiana  University  comprises— 

I.  College  Deimrtment. 
n.  Law  Department. 

It  la  controlled  by— 
nnarrt  nt  Tnistfiaa    i  ^  elected  by  board  of  education. 
Board  of  Trusteea..  ^  3  dected  by  alumni  of  university. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  comprises— 

Classical  course. 
Philosophical  course. 
General  scientific  courso. 
Literary  course. 
Civil  engineering  course. 
(.  Electrical  engineering  course, 
n.  Law  Department. 
nL  Medical  Department. 
IV.  Homeopathic  Medical  Department. 
V.  Dental  Department. 
VL  Pharmaceutical  Department. 
It  is  controlled  by— 

{Governor.  lBV/»fl»-<^y» 

Superintendent  of  public  Instruction.  [  ^^  <>Jf*<^0' 
One  member  from  each  Congressional  district  who  areelectoi  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 


The  University  of  Kansas  comprises— 


I.  Department  of  Literatures,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts.. 


General  scientific  course. 
Latin  scientific  course. 
Classical  course. 
Modem  literature  course. 
Latin  English  course. 
General  language  course. 
Civil  engineering  course. 
.Electrical  engineering  course. 
II.  School  of  Law. 

III.  School  of  Music. 

IV.  School  of  Pharmacy. 
It  is  controlled  by— 

Rr^awi  ftf  RflcTfiTita     i  ^  appointed  by  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Board  Of  Regents  . .  ^  chancellor-elected  by  the  regents. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  MecMnicdt  College  comprises— 
I.  Subfreshman  Department. 

(  Literary  course— A.  B. 
II.  Collegiate  Department.. •{  Agricultural  course— B.  S. 
( Mechanical  course— B.  S. 
III.  Commercial  course. 
It  is  controlled  by— 

(Governor  of  State.       •      ) 
Sup'tof  public  education.  \Ex  officio. 
President  of  university,     j 
12  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

The  University  of  Michigan  comprises— 

f  Bachelor  of  arts. 
Bachelor  of  philosophy* 
Bachelor  of  science. 
Bachelor  of  letters. 
ClvU  engineer. 
Mechanical  engineer. 
Mining  engineer. 
Electncal  engineer. 
Master  of  arts. 
Master  of  philosophy. 
Master  of  science. 
Master  of  letters. 
Doctor  of  philosophy. 
Doctor  of  science. 
.  Doctor  of  letters. 


I.  Department  or  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  comprising 
courses  leading  to—  ^ 


vote  for  terms  of  8  years. 


n.  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
in.  Department  of  Law. 
IV.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

V.  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 
VI.  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

It  is  controlled  by— 
Ti>.««^  «#  x>^r,^^*^    J  President  of  university. 
Board  of  Regents.,  -j  g  regents  elected  by  popular 

The  University  of  Minnesota  comprises— 

( Classical. 

I.  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts. .  -<  Scientific— Sdiool  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

(Literary. 

II.  College  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

III.  College  of  Agriculture. 

IV.  Department  of  Law. 

(  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
V.  Department  of  Medicine. .  {  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery.         , 
I  College  of  Dentistry.  .  ,  „^,^,^^^  ^^,  ^  lOOglC 
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VI.  Department  of  Vcfterinary  Medicine. 
VII.  Graduate  Department. 

It  Is  controlled  by— 

f  Governor.  ) 

Board  of  ResrAnts     J  Superintendent  of  public  instruction.  >Sx  officio. 

[7  members  appointed  by  tbe  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senatOi 

The  Univtrslty  of  MitsUsippi  comprises— 

i  Bachelor  of  arts. 
Bachelor  of  science. 
Bachelor  of  philosophy. 
Master  of  arts. 
Doctor  of  philosophy. 
11.  scnooi  or  law. 

It  is  controlled  by- 
Board  of  Trnste«a    i  Governor,  €X  officio. 
«^»tu  ui  xruouwo..  1  j5  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

^  The  Univeriity  of  the  State  of  Mlsiouri  comprises  the  following  schools: 

L— TBS  Academic  Schools. 
A^—Languaae. 

V.  Hebrew. 
VI.  Sanskrit. 
VII.  Ck>mparative  philology. 


L  English, 
n.  Latin, 
m.  Greek. 
IV.  Modem  Languages. 


B.—Seknce, 


VUL  Metaphysics.  |       xi.  Chemistry. 

IX.  Mathematics.  XIL  Geology  and  mineralogy. 

X.  Physics.  I    xni.  Biology. 


IL— The  PnoPEssioNAii  Schools. 


XIX.  Engineering. 
XX.  Military  science  and  tactics. 
XXI,  Art. 
XXn.  Commercial. 


XIV.  Agriculture. 
XV.  Pedagogics. 
XVI.  Law. 
XVII.  Medicine. 
XVIII.  Mining  and  metallurgy, 

It  is  governed  by- 
Board  of  Curators  •!  Consists  of  9  members,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
I     senate. 

The  University  of  ^febrcuka  comprises  at  present— 
I.  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts..  ]  LlteriSr* 

(  Agriculture. 

n.  InduBtrlal  College ^vTiSStaSirtS|. 

I  Mechanic  arts, 
m.  Latin  or  Preparatory  School. 

It  Is  governed  by- 
Board  of  Regents ]^  ?y^.'^'  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of 

The  UnitereUy  of  iVJfcada  comprises— 
I.  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 
II.  School  of  Agriculture. 

III.  School  of  Mines. 

IV.  Normal  Department. 
VI.  Business  Department. 

It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents,  consisting  of  three  members,  elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprises— 
[  Classical  course. 


Philosophical  course. 
Scientific  course. 
Literary  course. 
.Engineering  course. 


I.  Undergraduate  coxirses.. 

II.  School  of  Law. 

III.  School  of  Medicine. 

IV.  (graduate  courses. 
It  is  governed  by— 

( Governor.  ^       I  ^jc  officio. 

Board  of  Trustees <  Superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  j  -.nAr? 


^mS^^^tx^^^j^^lS^nryo^ol the  geaeral assembly. 


The  University  of  North  Dakota  embraces— 
L  Preparatory  Department. 

^  Classical  course. 
Scientific  course. 
Literary  course. 
m.  Normal  Department. 


IV.'School  of  Mines.  ^  ^a   oonflrmei  by   tho 

It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  five  traste33  appointed  by  the  govarnor  ana  cuuuiii*«a 

EI>  90 50  Uigtzed  by GoOglC 
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The  Ohio  State  Univereity  comprises— 


I.  School  of  Agriculture. 


n.  School  of  Engineering  . 


III.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

IV.  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
V.  School  of  Science. 


Bachelor  of  agrlcnlture. 
Short  coarse  in  agriculture. 
Civil  engineering. 
Mechanical  engineering. 
Mining  engineering. 
^  Short  coarse  in  mining. 


( Classical  course. 
'  ( Philosophical  course. 


e.   ( 

Be.  >A.  B. 

e.   ) 


degree. 


VI.  School  of  Arts  and  Philosophy. 

It  is  governed  by- 
Board  of  Tnistees^r  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

The  Univertity  of  Oregon  comprises— 

f  Classical  course. 

L  Collegiate  Department.,  j  !jJlSi^''cS,^5l^  ' 

(.  English  course. 
U.  Lav  School, 
m.  School  of  Medicine. 

It  is  managed  by- 
Board  of  Regents— 9  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  conArmed  by  the  senate. 

The  Univertity  of  South  Dakota  embraces— 
L  Preparatory  Department. 

{Classical  course. 
Philosophical  course. 
Scientidc  course. 
Literary  course. 

III.  Music  Department. 

IV.  Commercial  Department. 
The  government  or  the  university  is  vested  in  aboard  of  nine  regents,  who  apiK>lnt  live 

tees  for  the  current  management  of  the  institution. 

The  Univereity  of  Tenneetee  comprises— 

A.— Academic  Department. 

Literary  scientific  course. 

Latin  scientific  course. 

Course  in  agriculture. 

Course  in  civil  engineering. 

Course  in  mechanical  engmeertng. 

Course  in  chemistry  and  mining  engineering. 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  of  a.  m.,  m.  b.,  ph.  d.,  o.  1 

MIN.  B.,  MECH.  B. 


L  College  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Sciences. 


IL  University  Department • 


B.— PBOTESSIONAIi  DEPARTMENTS. 

I.  Department  of  Law. 
II.  Department  of  Medlclnet 

III.  Department  of  Dentistry. 

it  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees,  which  Is,  in  a  measure.  self-i>erpetuatlng.    The  board 
nominates  members  to  fill  vacancies,  but  the  election  is  vested  in  the  general  assembly. 

The  University  of  Texas  embraces— 

f  Bachelor  of  arts. 
I  Bachelor  of  letters. 

I  General  course. 
Che^iSt??^* 
Physics. 
Geology. 
L  Special  coarse  In  letters  leading  to  a  certificate. 

II.  Law  Department. 
It  is  governed  by- 
Board  of  Regents— «  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

The  University  of  Virffinia  comprises— 

I.  Literary  Department. 
II.  Scientific  Department, 
in.  Lav/  Department. 

IV.  Medical  Department. 

It  is  governed  by  a  rector  and  board  of  visitors  apiK>lnted  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate.    They  are  nine  in  number. 

The  State  University  of  Washington  comprises— 
I.  Preparatory  Department. 

^  Classical  course. 
Latin  scientific  coarse. 
English  scientific  course. 

III.  Normal  Department. 

IV.  Music  and  Art  Department. 

It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  consisting  of  7  members,  who  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
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^^  Collegiate  Departmeat    J  S^*6»J<»1  cotrnw. 

\|.  g=^ool  of  CiTll  and  Mlnfaig  BngineerlM 
«M  to  MU^SS^t^to^"*  ^^  re^enta  ooMBtlag  of  on©  member  from  eacb  senatorial  dlstelct  * 


THe  «7hf»^««y  0/  Wisconsin  embrace»- 
I.  CoUege  of  Letters  and  Science 


II.  CoUego  of  MecHanlcs  and  Engineering.. 


HI-  CoUege  of  Agrlcnlture 


I  1.  Graduate  and  fellowship  courses. 
8.  Ancient  clasfdcal  course. 
8.  Modem  classical  course. 

4.  General  science  courre. 

5.  English  course. 

6.  Civic-historical  course. 

7.  Special  science  course. 

1 8.  Special  course  for  normal  school  graduates. 

1.  Civil  engineering  course. 

2.  Mechanical  engineering  course. 

3.  Mining  and  metallurgical  engineering 

courses. 

4.  Railroad  engineering  course. 

5.  Electrical  euglneering  course. 

1.  Experiment  station. 

2.  Graduate  coiirses. 

8.  LfOng  agrictatural  course. 

4.  Middle  agricultural  course. 

5.  Short  agricultural  course. 

6.  Dairy  course. 
.7.  Farmers*  institutes. 


V.  School  of  Pharmacy  J  Graduate  course. 

•  la  Kovemed  hv—         "*" —  1  Pharmacy  < 


IV.  College  of  Law 
V.  School  of  Phar 

It  la  governed  by—  ^  Pharmacy  course. 

f  Superintendent  of  public  Instruction)  jr*,  ««w^ 

Board  of  Reuenta  President  of  university \^  '^Jf^^' 

^^  oi  xsegents _ i  2  members  from  the  State  at  large. 

1 1  member  from  each  Congrossional  district,  ai>- 
L    pointed  by  the  governor. 

Tlie  UniveraUy  of  Wyoming  embraces— 
T    A^o/1^,,,1^  T^  i  2  years' academic  course. 

A.  Acaaemic  Department \  Sub-preparatory  course. 

J  Business  department. 
I  Classical  course. 

n.  CoUege  of  Liberal  Arts  .- \  Scientific  course. 

*"'*^^** )  Philosophical  course. 

TTT   na-^*^  i«  ^  .(Literary  course. 

m  NOTmal  School. 
IV.  A^cultural  CoUege. 

vr*  Q^S^i  *^I  }!f?J»wiic8  and  Mantial  Training. 
^  cSii«2l?ff^«V?^^  Engineering. 

x,^ ,  ^#  m-.  <  President  of  mdveislty Xw^niiiHn 

Board  of  Trustees _ \  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  <^'^-^^- 

**    "  (  S  members  appointed  by  the  governor. 

VlI.--DKNOBffINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  nmjority  of  institutions  for  higher  educatioii  in  this  country  are  at  prea- 
ent  earned  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  several  religious  denominations.  As 
stated  before,  the  total  number  of  institutions  reporting  to  the  Bureau  in  1889-90 
is  415,  and  of  this  number  but  99  claim  to  be  nonsectarian,  leaving  316  that  are 
under  the  control  of  some  relig^ious  sect.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
the  instruction  in  denominational  institutions  has  asectarian  bias.  On  the  con- 
trary a  large  number  ofthem  state  particularly  that  their  teaching  is  entirely 
imsectarian  and  that  students  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  respective  religious 

These  denominational  inatitutionB  have  been  the  pioneers  of  higher  education 
In  several  States,  a^d^ivla-t  least  in  the  Western  States,  prepared  the  way 
/or  th«  e8.tablishCf^„?»J?l^*St.te.  institutions.    This  they  havosucoeeded  in 


jor  me  esHkojisninent -7  «->-i«rid  St**©  msMiuuons.  xuia  kuoj  ""'^  =T-7:.™>atiTi<T 
doing,  not  by  aAv^lP^  ^S^^BtTwishment  of  such  Institutfons,  bnt  by  ci^ti^f 
and  l^tevinl  fl^f^  ^owJ  edge  and  making  the  people  of  the  8<^7.«»:'iVT: 
munities  realize  th;*^  ^?'J^I^\^rt>,\  education.  This  much  acoompUsbed  the 
establishment  of  a  oT«f"®,^iSUi-S^y  naturally  followed,  the  funds  l^J^'^S 
provided  by  the  Cf  *»*f-  '^T1>^  feenoral  Gtoveriunent  in  setting  aside  certain 

tracts  of  laid  for  thl  P^l'^s^of   *o^    '^'"~  "   ""* °  

The  proceeds  apS  P"T^^  S*© 
establishment  of  ^^^^«^^^  i 


provided  by  the  laun^^  .-  ^TTyf  tlie  General  Government  in  seiung  j»ox>* 

tracts  of  land  for  th^  P^^^^'^.^V.f   lounding  institutions  of  learning.  .    ^^ 

The  proceeds  a^  P"*"/^™  fcto^e  sale  of  these  lands  are  generally  ^ft^^  onl 
"  f  bSS^^S"  'ff?«^^  itt  preference  to  giving  liemoney  to  eam^  one 
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of  the  institutions  already  in  operation.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  denominational  relations  of  nearly  all  institutions  for  higher  education  not 
under  State  control.  To  give  public  money  to  any  one  of  these  institutions  would 
cause  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  bitterness  throughout  the  State.  Again,  if 
the  money  were  distributed  among  the  different  institutions  of  the  States  a  great 
deal  of  its  Effectiveness  would  be  destroyed.  Tnus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  States 
have,  as  a  rule,  adopted  the  most  feasible  plan.  The  number  of  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  several  religious  denominations  is  as  follows : 


Nonsectarian . 


Denomination  of  coUeges  and  universities, 

99  BAPTIST. 


METHODIST. 

Methodist  Episcopal 52 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 16 

African  Methodist  Episcopal..  3 
African  Methodist   Episcopal 

Zion 1 

Methodist  Protestant 2 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Presbyterian 35 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 6 

United  Presbyterian 6 

Reformed  Presbyterian 1 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian  i 1 


74 


49 


Baptist 36 

Free  Baptist 6 

Seventh-Day  Baptist 2 


44 


Roman  Catholic 51 

Congregational 22 

Christian 20 

Lutheran 19 

United  Brethren 10 

Protestant  Episcopal 6 

Reformed •_ 6 

Friends q 

Universalist 4 

Evangelical  Associat  ion 2 

German  Evangelical 1 

Seventh- Day  Adventist i 

New  Church  (Swedenborgian) 1 

Total "415 


VIII.— Organization  op  a  number  of  leading  universities. 

Having  shown  the  organization  of  the  State  universities,  an  att3mpt  is  here 
made  to  present  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  the  organization  of  a  number  of 
other  leading  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  These 
institutions  are  well  equipped  not  onljr  with  able  professors  and  instructors, 
excollently  chosen  libraries,  and  scientific  apparatus,  but  with  valuable  build- 
ings and  large  productive  funds,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  effective  work. 
Nearly  all  of  the  selected  institutions  provide  for  advanced  work  in  graduate 
departments  in  addition  to  the  regular  undergraduate  and  professional  courses. 
They  are  well  supplied  not  only  with  endowed  professorships,  but  also  with  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships  to  assist  students  in  obtaining  an  education. 

As  will  be  observed,  all  the  institutions  with  two  exceptions  are  located  in 
tho  03ttreme  eastern  aectloa  of  the  country,  and  among  them  are  includid  tho 
oldest  iDStltiitions  of  the  country.  Thtry  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  tlioir  or- 
gaiib.ation.  The  tiumbei*  of  professors  and  students  in  the  a jvoral  departmoato 
in  l!H8fi-9l>isgiveB. 
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studies  in  one  or  another  of  the  other  schools,  but  in  order  to  do  this  they  were 
obliged  to  matriculate  and  pay  the  fee  of  $5  in  each  school  in  which  they  studied. 
Seniors  in  the  School  of  Arts  were  permitted  to  elect  certain  subjects  in  the 
other  schools.  In  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  institution  towards  the  student  was 
one  of  multiplied  opportunities,  but  opportunities  held  more  or  less  out  of  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  What  seemed  esi)ecially  to  be  needed,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student,  was  such  a  unification  of  the  institution  as  would  make  its 
varied  opportunities  more  available  to  those  students  whoso  equipment  and 
ca?rabilities  justified  them  in  desiring  to  study  in  more  than  one  school. 

The  graduate  work  also  stood  in  need  of  organization.  It  had  grown  to  con- 
siderable proportions,  but  depended  too  much  upon  individual  profe^ors.  There 
was  no  general  standard  to  which  all  must  conform. 

*'  For  ttiis  purpose,-'  says  President  Low,  **  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  bodv 
which  could,  in  effect,  direct  the  graduate  work  where  it  concerned  itself  with 
more  than  one  school  and  provide  a  coomion  standard  for  all  the  schools.  In- 
cidentally it  was  desirable,  if  possible,  to  place  this  work,  in  its  general  phases, 
under  the  charge  of  faculties  rather  than  of  individuals." 

A  faculty  of  philosophy  was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the  advanced  work  in 
philosophy,  philology,  and  letters.  The  central  body  or  university  council  was 
then  formed,  based  primarily  on  the  four  university  faculties  of  law,  mines,  i>o- 
litical  science,  and  philosophy,  which  between  them  comprise  all  the  professors 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  any  faculty,  and  yet  no  professor  sits  in  any  more  than  one 
of  them.  The  council  was  made  to  consist  oi  twelve  members,  four  of  whom  are 
men  of  letters,  four  of  whom  are  men  of  science,  and  four  of  whom  are  men  of 
law  and  political  science. 

It  was  decided  that  every  student  should  matriculate  simply  as  a  student  of 
Columbia,  paying  but  the  one  matriculation  fee,  and  thereafter  that  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  any  faculty  or  by  all  should  be  open  to  him,  subject,  of  course,  to 
any  necessary  regulations.  Thus  at  one  stroke  Columbia  ceasod  to  be  divided 
int  J  fragments,  and  took  upon  herself  the  aspect  of  a  university^  wherein  each 
department  was  related  to  every  other  and  every  one  strengthened  all. 

The  general  control  of  the  graduate  work  was  also  placed  into  the  hands  of 
the  university  council.  "  The  result,''  says  President  Low,  **  has  been  to  secure 
a  common  basis  of  requirem*  nt  for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of 
philosophy,  under  whatever  university  faculty  they  may  be  obtained,  which 
common  basis  represents  a  combination,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  best  require- 
ments hitherto  maintained  in  any  quarter." 

*'The  most  important  result  of  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  thus  far 
attained  in  its  bearing  upon  the  college  pioper  is  seen  in  the  enlarged  option 
already  given  to  the  members  of  the  senior  class.  By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Arts,  it  was  resolved  that  courses  under  any  university 
faculty  desigoated  by  such  faculty  as  open  to  seniors  should  be  accept  3d  as  op- 
tional courses  for  seniors  in  the  School  of  Arts.  This  action,  being  referred  by 
the  trustees  to  the  president  and  university  council  with  power,  was  unani- 
mously indorsed  by  them.  The  senior  year  is  thus  made  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  college  and  the  university.  This  arrangement,  while  it  has  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  proper  as  a 
degree-granting  faculty,  has  the  other  undoubted  advantage  of  making  tho 
bachelor's  degree  seem,  not  so  much  the  end  of  a  student's  course,  as  what  i% 
ought  to  be,  merely  an  incident  on  the  way  to  the  true  goal,  the  professional 
degree,  or  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosopy.  While  it  in  no  way  cheapens  the 
bachelor's  degree,  it  d(;es  shorten  by  one  year  the  time  required  for  the  college 
and  professional  course  combined." 

X.— New  Institutions. 

Clark  University^  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  first  opened  for  instruction,  October  2, 
1889.  This  institution  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark.  Among 
the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Clark  for  choosing  Worcester  as  the  seat  of  the  new- 
foundation  is  the  following :  "  Because  its  location  is  central  among  the  best 
colleges  of  the  East,  and  by  supplementing  rather  than  duplicating  their  work, 
he  hopes  to  advance  all  their  interests  and  to  secure  their  good  will  and  active 
support,  that,  together,  further  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  development  of 
superior  education  in  New  England." 

The  corner  stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  on  October  22, 1887.  The  build- 
ing is  plain,  substantial  and  well  appointed,  204  x  114  feet,  four  stories  high,  and 
five  in  the  centre,  with  superior  facilities  for  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation, 
and  has  been  constructed  of  brick  and  granite,  and  finished  throughout  In  oak. 
The  chemical  building,  erected  in  1888,  is  constructed  throughout  of  brick.    The 
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dimensions  of  the  building  are  134.6  x  135  feet ;  the  malnbodjr  of  the  building"  is 
three  stories,  and  the  southwestern  wing  is  two  stories  high.  Another  de- 
partment building  is  in  course  of  erection. 

On  April  3,  18fiS,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  then  professor  of  psychology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  invited  to  the  presidencjr.  The  official  letter  convoy- 
ing this  invitation  contained  the  following  expression,  showing  the  liberal  spirit 
azdmating  the  trustees  and  their  confidence  in  the  man  whom  they  wished  to 
honor :  **  They  desire  to  impose  on  you  no  trammels;  they  have  no  friends  for 
whom  they  wish  to  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  interestoof  the  institution;  no 
pet  theories  to  press  upon  you  in  derogation  of  your  judgment;  no  sect€irian 
tests  to  apply;  no  guarantees  to  require,  save  such  as  are  implied  by  your  ac- 
ceptance of  this  trust.  Their  single  desire  is  to  fit  men  for  the  hi<jfhe3t  duties 
of  life,  and  to  that  end,  that  this  Institution.  In  whatever  branches  of  sound 
learning  it  may  find  itself  engaged,  may  be  a  leader  and  alight." 

Having  accepted  this  In  vltatlon,  Dr.  Hall  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
with  full  pay  in  order  to  inspect  universities  in  Europe.  ^  During  this  year  he 
visited  every  European  country  but  Portugal,  conferring  with  ministers  of 
education,  heads  of  universities,  and  leading  scientific  men.  As  a  result  of  his 
Investigations  Dr.  Hall,  in  his  first  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees,  thus 
defines  the  work  of  Clark  University : 

**  1.  It  must  be  of  the  highest  and  most  advanced  grade,  with  special  promi- 
nence given  to  original  research.  This  our  country  chiefly  lacks  and  needs  for 
both  Its  material  and  educational  welfare.  This  Is  in  the  current  of  all  the  best 
tendencies  In  the  best  lands,  and  Is  the  Ideal  to-day  of,  I  believe,  about  every 
scientific  man,  who  is  able  and  in  earnest,  throughout  the  world.  For  this  our 
location  offers  the  rarest  opportunities  and  inducements  yet  possible  In  this 
country. 

**  2.  We  must  not  attempt  at  once  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  human  knowledge, 
but  must  elect  a  group  of  related  departments  of  fundamental  Importance,  and 
concentrate  all  our  care  to  make  these  the  best  possible.  Each  science  has  be- 
come so  vast  and  manifold  that  It  Is  impossible  to  cultivate  the  frontier  of  all  at 
a  single  university.  This  is  more  and  more  recognized  abioad,  and  is  still  more 
true  under  our  American  system  of  private  endowment  than  on  the  Euroi^ean 
plan,  with  a  national  treasury  to  draw  from.  If  coming  univt  rsities,  instead  of 
imitating,  would  supplement  others,  will  elect  each  Its  group  of  studios,  all  the 
gain  in  economy  and  eflfectlveness  which  skilled  labor  has  over  unskilled  wlU 
be  secured  in  the  field  of  highest  education. 

**3.  For  our  group  we  chose  at  first  five  fundamental  and  related  sciences. 
Work  in  science  can  be  quickest  organized.  Great  libraries  and  museums,  and 
everything  else  that  only  age  can  bring,  can  be  dispensed  with  at  first,  and  a 
annplete  outfit  of  the  best  apparatus  and  of  all  needed  books  can  be  gathered  in 
a  short  time.  Again,  this  is  a  practical  country,  and  its  industries  are  sure  to 
depend  more  and  more  on  the  progress  of  science.  So  far,  we  have  utilized 
science  with  extraordinary  Ingenuity  In  our  Inventions,  but  have  done  compara- 
tively little  to  create  or  advance  It.  We  desire  to  make  a  patriotic  endeavor  to 
develop  American  discoverers  as  well  as  inventors.  Finally,  and  above  all, 
science,  with  its  modern  methods,  has  become  an  unsurpassed  school  of  discip- 
line, culture,  and  reverence. 

**  4.  We  must  seek  the  most  talented  and  best-trained  young  men.  We  must 
not  exploit  them  for  the  glory  of  the  institution,  work  them  In  a  machine,  nor 
retard  their  advancement,  but  we  must  give  them  every  needed  opportunity  and 
incentive.  Their  salaries  must  be  among  the  very  best  in  the  country ;  yet  we 
must  not  ask  them  to  spend  their  best  energies  in  teaching  and  earning  tuition 
fees  for  the  university,  and  must  leave  open  all  possibilities,  should  such  prob- 
lems  as  individual  fees,  a  periodic  year  m  Europo,  etc.,  arise  later.  We  must 
give  to  those  who  know  how  to  value  it  such  facilities  as  we  are  able,  that  they 
may  work  for  science  and  for  themselves,  requiring  in  return  only  a  limited 
amount  of  mutual  Instruction,  special  and  advanced  enough  to  aid  rather  than 
divert  from  research  (and  no  one  is  so  eager  and  so  able  to  teach  the  few  fit  as 
a  discoverer),  and  careful  conformity  to  a  few  obvious  regulations." 

The  five  sciences  selected  by  the  university  are  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  including  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  psychology,  including 
neurology,  anthropology,  criminology,  and  history  of  philosophy.  In  addition 
to  these,  modem  languages  are  taught  in  a  way  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of 
students  in  these  departments.  The  policy  of  the  Institution  is,first,to  strengthen 
the  departments  already  established,  and  then  proceed  to  the  esta>)lishment  of 
thos3  which  are  scientifically  most  closely  related  to  the  established  depart- 
ments. Digitized  by  VJ^^\^V  iv^ 
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According  to  the  register  for  1880-90,  no  clearly  marked  lines  exist  between 
instructors  and. students^  Fellows  and  scholars  who  have  attained  some  degree 
of  mastery  in  a  special  line  of  work  give  brief  special  courses^  which  are  often 
attended  b^  professors.  This  is  a  stimulus  to  the  student,  and  both  tests  and 
exhibits  his  powers  in  teaching.  The  total  numbar  of  professors  and  students 
during  the  first  session  of  the  institution  was  60,  selected  in  part  only  from 
about  900  applicants  for  various  positions.  The  number  selected  included  grad- 
uates from  forty-eight  different  universities  and  colleges.  Only  graduate  stu- 
dents, or  those  of  equivalent  attainments,  are  admitted,  unless  in  rare  and  sx>ecial 
cases.    The  tuition  fee  is  $200  per  annum. 

The  University  of  the  Northwest,  Sioux  City^  Iowa,  was  opened  for  instruction  in 
September,  1890.  *  It  is  located  at  Morningside,  a  suburb  of  Sioux  City,  and  is 
reached  by  the  elevated  railway.  The  institution  is  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the- Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  is  free  from  sectarianism,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted on  broad  Christian  principles.  The  following  departments  have  been 
established:  Preparatory  department ;  college  of  liberal  arts;  college  of  com- 
merce ;  college  of  didactics :  college  of  law ;  conservatory  of  music,  and  college 
of  medicine.    The  college  of  medicine  will  bs  opened  in  Septsmber,  1891. 

Lake  CliarUs  College,  incorporated  under  the  Liouisiana  statutes,  June  22, 1887, 
is  located  at  Lake  Charles,  in  southwestern  Louisiana.  The  college,  prepara- 
tory and  academic  departments  were  opened  for  instruction,  October  1, 1890. 
The  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  home  life  of  the  college  is  after  the 
**  cottage  plan,"  and  separate  cottages  are  provided  for  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, each  accommodating  about  thirty  students.  Each  cotta^^e  is  under  the  care 
of  a  matron. 

Parker  College,  Winnebago  City,  Minn,,  was  founded  by  the  Free  Baptists,  and 
was  first  opened  for  instruction  in  September^  1888.  The  college  has  $100,000 
worth  of  property,  $65,000  of  which  is  productive  endowment. 

Collier  University  J  Lincoln,  iVcbr.,  was*  first  opened  for  instruction  in  1889,  under 
the  name  of  Christian  University,  which  was  changed  to  its  present  name 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1890.  This  institution  was  established  by  the  Christian 
Church  of  Nebraska,  and  is  under  the  presidency  of  David  B.  Dungan,  A.  M. 
The  courses  already  established  are  collegiate  preparatory ,  normal  preparatory ,. 
special  Biblical,  and  medical.     Other  courses  will  be  established  when  needed. 

Black  Hills  College,  Hot  Springs^  S.  Dak,,  was  founded  by  the  Black  Hills  Mis- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  opened  for  instruction  on  Thurs- 
day, September  11 ,  1890.  Tho  college  building  is  constructed  of  gray  sandstone. 
It  is  54  feet  wide,  74  feet  long,  and  three  stories  high.  The  recitation  halls  are 
large,  commodious,  and  well  lighted.  The  campus  is  agently  rolled  tract  of  land 
eomprising  20  acres  situated  in  the  very  center  of  the  town. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  lU, — One  of  the  most  generous  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  education  is  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Baptist  church.  When  the  Board  of  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  in 
May,  1889,  decided  to  establish  a  well-equipped  college  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  Kockefeller  made  a  subscription  of  $600,000  towards  the  purpose,  which  sum 
was  increased  during  the  succeeding  year  by  about  $600,000  more  in  subscrip- 
tions, representing  more  than  two  thousand  persons.  Three  months  after  the 
completion  of  this  subscription,  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  an  additional  proffer  of 
$1,000,000.  The  following  are  the  formal  terms  in  which  these  subscriptions 
were  made : 

May  15, 1889. 
Rev.  Fred.  T.  Gates,  Corresponding  Secretary 

American  Baptist  Education  Society: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  will  contribute  $600,000  toward  an  endowment  fund  for  a  col- 
lege to  be  established  at  Chicago,  the  income  only  of  which  maybe  used  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  but  not  for  land,  buildings,  or  repairs,  providing  $400,000  more  is 
pledged  by  gonod  and  responsible  parties,  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Education  Society  and  myself,  on  or  before  June  1, 1890,  said  $400,- 
000,  or  as  much  of  it  as  shall  be  required,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing land  and  erecting  buildings,  the  remainder  of  the  same  to  oe  added  to  the 
above  $600,000  as  endowment. 

I  will  pay  the  same  to  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society  in  five  years, 
beginning  within  ninety  days  after  completion  of  the  subscription  as  above  and 
pay  5  per  cent  each  ninety  days  thereafter  until  all  is  paid;  providing  not  less 
than  a  proportionate  amount  is  so  paid  by  the  other  subscribers  to  the  $400,000; 
otherwise  this  pledge  to  be  null  and  void. 

Yours,  very  truly,  iT^^^T^ 

jpro^z^t  rdckSfeller. 
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Cleveland,  Omo,  September  16, 1890. 
To  the  Board  of  Tntstees  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 

Gentlemen:  I  will  contribute  $1,000,000  to  the  Univewity  of  Chicagro,  as 
follows: 

Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  income  only  of  which  shall  be  used  for 
nonprofessional  graduate  instruction  and  fellowships,  and  not  for  land,  build- 
ings, or  repairs. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  income  only  of  which  shall  be  used  for 
theological  instruction  in  the  divinity  school  of  said  University,  and  not  for 
land,  buildings,  or  repairs. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  buildings  foresaid  di- 
vinity school. 

I  will  pay  the  same  to  the  said  University  in  seven  years,  beginning  October 
1, 1890,  and  pay  one  twenty-eighth  each  three  months  thereafter  in  cash  or  ap- 
proved securities  at  a  fair  market  value,  until  the  whole  is  paid,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  certain  pledge  made  July  15,  1890,  for  $56,500  to  the  Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago  shall  be  included  in  the  above  $1,000,000;  and 
also  that  the  said  seminary  is  to  become  an  organic  part  of  the  said  University; 
and  also  that  the  transfer  of  said  saminary  to  the  grounds  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  shall  be  made  within  two  years  from  this  date;  and  also  that  a  thor- 
oughly well-equipped  academy  shall  be  established  in  the  buildings  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  said  seminary  on  or  before  October  1, 1892. 
Yours  tndy, 

JOHN  D.  Rockefeller. 

The  institution  was  chartered  September  10, 1890,  as  the  University  of  Chi 
cago,  and  the  management  of  the  corporation  is  vested  in  a  board  of  twentjr-one 
trustees.  The  qualifications  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  thus  set  forth  in  the  application  for  the  charter : 

**At  all  times  two- thirds  of  the  trustees  and  also  the  president  of  the  University 
and  of  its  said  college  shall  be  members  of  regular  Baptist  churches — that  is  to 
say,  members  of  churches  of  that  denomination  of  'Protestant  Christians  now 
usually  known  and  recognized  under  the  name  of  the  regular  Baptist  denomina- 
tion; and  as  contributions  of  money  and  property  have  b^e^  and  are  being  so- 
licited, and  have  been  and  are  l)eing  made,  upon  the  conditions  last  named,  this 
charter  shall  not  be  amended  or  changed  at  any  time  hereafter  so  as  to  abrogate 
or  modify  the  qualifioations  of  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  and  the  president  above 
mentioned,  but  in  this  particular  this  charter  shall  be  forever  unalterable. 

**  No  other  religious  test  or  particular  religious  profession  shall  ever  be  held  as 
a  requisite  for  election  to  said  board,  or  for  admission  to  said  Universil^,  or  to 
any  department  belonging  thereto,  or  which  shall  be  under  the  supervision  or 
control  of  this  corporation,  or  for  election  to  any  professorship,  or  any  place  of 
honor  or  emolument  in  said  corporation,  or  any  of  its  departments  or  institu- 
tions of  learning." 

The  site  of  the  University  consists  of  three  blocks  of  ground  lying  between  the 
two  South  Parks  of  Chicago,  and'fronting  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  which  is  a 
park  connecting  the  other  two.  One-half  of  this  site  was  given  by  Marshall 
Field,  of  Chic^o,  and  the  other  half  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $132,500. 

William  R.  Harper^  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  Woolsey 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Yale  University,  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board.  He  has  decided  to  accept  the  position  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board. 

The  work  of  the  University  will  probably  be  begun  in  October,  1892,  and  is 
thus  set  forth  in  OflBcial  Bulletin  No.  1,  published  by  the  trustees : 

The  work  of  the  University  shall  be  arranged  under  throe  general  divisions, 
viz.,  The  University  Proper,  The  University-Extension  Work,  The  University 
Publication  Work. 

1.  The  University  Proper  will  include— 

(1)  Academies:  The  first  academy  of  the  University  will  be  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  at  Morgan  Park, 
111.  Others  will  be  organized  or  affiliated  as  rapidly  as  favorable  opportunities 
are  presented. 

(2)  CoUeges:  Of  these  there  will  be  organized- 
la)  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  which  the  curriculum  will  be  arranged  with 

a  view  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

(6)  The  College  of  Science,  in  which  the  curriculum  will  be  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
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(c)  The  College  of  Literature,  in  which  the  curriculum  will  he  arranged  with 
8i)ecial  view  to  the  study  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature,  History,  etc.} 
with  a  view,  likewise,  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

(d)  The  College  of  Practical  Arts,  in  which  the  curriculum  will  he  arranged 
with  greater  reference,  than  in  the  other  Colleges,  to  the  practical  dopartnients 
of  husiness  and  of  professional  life,  with  a  view  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

(3)  Affiliated  coUems:  The  character  of  affiliation  will  be  determined  by  exisi- 
infif  circumstances  in  particular  cases. 

(4)  Schools:  Of  these,  there  will  be  organized — 

(a)  The  Graduate  School,  which  will  include  all  graduate  work  of  a  nonpro- 
fessional character. 

(6)  The  Divinity  School,  which  will  include  the  curriculum  of  study  ordinarily 
presented  by  Divinity  Schools. 

As  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  University  permit,  there  will  also  be  established — 

(c)  The  Law  School. 

Id)  The  Medical  School. 

(e)  The  School  of  Engineering,  which  will  include  ciyil,  mechanical,  and  elec- 
trical engineering. 

if)  The  School  of  PedaffOgy* 
a)  The  School  of  Fine  Art. 
h)  The  School  of  Music. 
\,  The  University  Extension  Work,  which  will  include— 

(1)  Regular  courses  of  lectures^  delivered  in  and  about  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
accordance  with  the  best  developed  plans  of  University  Extension. 

(2)  Evening  courses  in  college  and  university  subjects,  in  and  about  the  city  of 
Chicago,  for  men  and  women  whose  daily  occupation  will  not  permit  them  to 
take  iSvantage  of  the  regular  college  and  university  courses. 

(3)  Correspondence  courses  in  college  and  university  subjects  for  students  resid- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit  them  to  reside 
at  an  institution  of  learning  during  all  of  the  year. 

(4)  Special  courses  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages 
and  in  its  ti^anslations,  to  Ije  conducted  hy  University  instructors  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  times  which  shall  not  conflict  with  University  work. 

(5)  Library  EoUension^  in  connection  with  the  preceding  forms  of  University 
Extension  work. 

3.  The  University  Publication  Work,  which  will  include— 

(1)  The  printing  and  publishing  of  University  bulletins,  catalogues,  and  other 
official  documents. 

(2)  The  printing  and  publishing  of  special  papers,  journals,  or  reviews  of  a 
scientific  character,  prepared  credited  oy  instructors  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  University. 

(3)  The  printing  and  publishing  of  books  prepared  or  edited  by  University  in- 
structors. 

(4)  The  collecting,  by  way  of  exchange,  of  papers,  journals,  reviews,  and  books 
similar  to  those  published  by  the  University. 

(5)  The  purchase  and  sale  of  books  for  students,  professors,  and  the  University 
library. 

The  general  regidations  published  by  this  institution  will  undoubtedlv  attract 
considerable  attention  on  account  of  the  many  new  features  that  will  oe  intro- 
duced. Instead  of  the  customary  three  months*  suspension  of  work  during  the 
summer,  the  year  is  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  into  four  quarters, 
beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July,  and  continuing 
twelve  weeks  each,  thus  leaving  a  week  between  the  end  of  one  quarter  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Each  quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks 
each.  Students  will  be  allowed  to  take  as  vacation  any  one  of  the  four  quarters, 
or  two  terms  of  six  weeks  in  different  parts  of  the  year.  By  attending  four 
quarters  per  year,  students  will  be  able  to  complete  the  courso  in  three  years. 

The  courses  of  instruction  will  be  classified  as  majors  and  minors.  The  major 
will  cidl  for  10  to  12  hours  of  class-room  work  each  week,  the  minor  for  4  to  6 
hours.  All  courses  are  to  continue  six  weeks,  but  the  same  subject  may  be 
continued  through  two  or  more  successive  terms  either  as  a  major  or  a  minor. 

The  regulations  regarding  the  teaching  body  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
members  thereof.  Each  resident  professor  or  teacher  shall  lecture  thirty-six 
weeks  of  the  year,  10  to  12  hours  a  week,  and  no  instructor  shall  be  required  to 
lecture  more  than  this  amount.  For  any  time  that  he  may  teach  in  addition  to 
the  three-quarters  required,  he  shall  receive  either  an  extra  two-thirds  pro 
rata  salary  or  an  extra  full  pro  rata  vacation.    A  teacher  who  has  taught  three 
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years  of  48  weeks  each,  or  six  years  of  42  weeks  each,  will  thus  be  entitled  to  a 
year's  Tacation  on  full  salary. 

XI.— New  buildings  during  1889-90, 

Selma  University,  Selma,  Ala.— A  four-story  brick  building  for  dormitory  and 
school  purposes. 

Utiiversity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.— A  large  and  commodious  building, 
costing  $60,000,  to  be  used  as  a  chemical  lab(H*atory. 

Napa  College,  Napa,  Cal. — An  astronomical  ol^nratory,  equipped  with  an 
eight-inch  equatorial  telescope. 

Mssperian  College,  Woodland,  Cal.,  has  sold  its  building  and  erected  a  new  one 
one-half  mile  from  the  old  site.  The  new  building  consists  of  three  stories ;  the 
first  is  set  apart  for  a  boarding  department;  the  second  consists  of  the  chapel^ 
and  recitation  rooms,  while  the  third  is  used  for  societies,  art  department,* 
laboratory,  and  library. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.— Woodbury  Hall  is  a  new  dormitory  for 
male  academic  students,  with  accommodations  for  48  young  men. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.— Osbom  Hall,  used  as  recitation  rooms  far- 
the  academical  department,  was  erected  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  nearly  8300,000.  Chit- 
tenden Library  was  erected  in  1890. 

Mercer  Unir'^rsity,  Macon,  Ga.,  has  in  process  of  erection  a  large  building  oi 
brick  and  stone,  three  stories  high,  102  by  155  feet,  to  cost  about  $25,000.  It 
will  contain  a  librarjr  room,  a  chapel,  and  several  recitation  rooms. 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.,  reports  the  erection  of  a  new  military 
building,  100  by  150  feet,  in  one  grand  hall  for  drill  purposes  and  large  audiences 
upon  special  occasions.    The  cost  of  the  building  is  $15,000. 

German- English  College,  Galena,  111.,  will  be  removed  in  the  fall  of  1891  to 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  where  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction.  The 
city  gives  to  the  college  $30,000  cash,  a  ciunpus,  and  the  use  of  city  water  for 
ten  years. 

lilihois  Colkge,  Jacksonville,  111.,  will  erect  during  1891  a  new  gymnasium  to 
cost  $10,000,  which  will  be  equipped  with  apparatus,  etc.,  costing  $2,000. 

Nor^ioestem  College,  Naperville,  111.,  has  erected  a  new  building,  71  by  41  feet, 
which  provides,  among  other  accommodations,  a  limited  number  of  rooms  for 
lady  students. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  reports  the  completion  of  library  hall, 
140  by  75  feet.  The  central  part  of  the  building  is  occujiied  by  the  book  stacks. 
The  ends  of  the  building  are  two  stories  high  and  contain  rooms  used  for  .vari- 
ous library  purposes,  seminary  rooms,  etc. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. — Yandes  Hall,  the  new  library  building, 
is  oxjpected  to  be  conjpleted  in  June,  1891.  It  is  fireproof  and  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  extending  110  feet  oast  and  west,  90  feet  north  fmd  south,  and  is  two 
stories  high. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  reports  the  completion  of  an  astronomical 
observatory.  It  consists  of  a  central  buildinfif  two  stories  high  with  wings  on 
the  east  and  west  sides.  The  telescope,  which  is  on  the  second  story  of  the 
central  building,  is  a  7i  inch.  A  good  transit  instrument  is  placed  in  the 
eastern  wing,  while  the  western  wing  is  occupied  by  a  Howard  astronomical 
dock. 

Butler  University,  Irvington,  Ind. — A  building  for  the  preparatory  department 
was  erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  An  astronomical  observatory  haj  also 
been  completed  and  equipped. 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  completed  the  erection  of  a  wood'^n 
structure,  60  by  40  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  gymnasium.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
modem  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  director. 

Luther  College^  Decorah,  Iowa. — The  main  building  (170  by  52  feet,  four  stories  be- 
sides basement)  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  19,  1889.  A  new  building-  reared  on 
the  foundation  of  the  old,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  was  dedicated  and  occu- 
pied on  October  14, 1890. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  reports  that  the  Alumni  Science  Hall,  a 
new  brick  building  60  by  80  feet,  is  being  erected,  it  is  three  stories  in  height 
besides  the  basement,  and  will  be  occupied  by  laboratories,  museum,  gymnasium, 
etc. 

Lenox  CoUege,  Hopkinton,  Iowa,  has  erected  Clarke  Memorial  Hall  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  boarding  liall  for  young  ladies.  An  astronomical 
observatory  has  also  been  erected. 
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Two  buildings  were  erected  by  Stmpaon  College^  Indianola,  Iowa,  during  1889 
and  1890.  Science  Hall  contains  tbe  laboratory,  museum,  studv  and  recitation 
rooms,  and  music  and  art  rooms,  while  LAdies'  Hall  affords  facilities  for  accom- 
modating young  ladies  with  rooms  and  board. 

The  State  UniversUy  of  louxiy  Iowa  City,  will  soon  have  two  new  buildings  upon 
ita  campus.  The  twenty- third  general  assembly  appropriated  $50,000  for  a  build- 
ing to  be  used  as  a  chemical  la^ratory .  It  was  TOgun  in  August,  1890,  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1891.  The  sum  of  $35,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed for  a  new  Duilding  for  the  Christian  associations.  It  will  contain  a  large 
assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  reading  rooms,  and  bath  rooms,  and  will  be  completed 
by  September,  1891. 

Iowa  Wealeyan  UniversUy,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  has  in  course  of  erection  a  new 
Chapel  and  Science  Hall.  The  building  will  be  102  by  95  feet  and  will  be  used  as 
chapel,  laboratories,  recitation  rooms,  professors'  rooms,  etc. 
*  ^  The  main  building  of  Western  College,  Toledo,  Iowa,  was  destroyed  by  fire  De- 
cember 26, 1889.  A  new  building  much  superior  to  that  destroyed  is  now  fin- 
ished and  occupied. 

Washburn  Collect,  Topeka,  Eans.,  reports  the  erection,  at  a  cost  of  $37,000,  of  a 
new  chapel  buildmg,  of  stone,  112  by  90  feet.  Besides  the  audience  room  the 
building  affords  nine  recitation  rooms  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  room. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  reports  the  oonsC^uction  of  a  hall 
for  the  uses  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Eugene  Lever- 
ing, of  Baltimore,  and  contains  a  large  reading  room,  a  room  for  devotional  serv- 
ices, a  committee  room,  an  office  for  the  dean,  and  a  large  assembly  room  where 
429  persons  may  be  seated. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  erectad  a  substantial  brick  athletic 
building  for  the  use  of  m ambers  of  the  principal  taams  and  of  other  students. 
It  has  a  floor  area  of  7,848  square  feet  and  was  the  gift  of  Henry  A.  Carey,  who 
gave  $36,000  for  its  erection. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  State  legislature  and  the  city 
of  Ann  Arbor  together  appropriated  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
pital building,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  facilities  for  clinical  instruction. 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich.,  reports  the  erection  of  Barrage  Hall  and  Adelphic 
Hall.  The  former,  which  is  used  as  a  library,  is  110  by  52  feet  and  has  a  capac- 
ity of  100,000  volumes.  Adelphic  Hall,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Adelphic  So- 
ciety, contains  an  auditorium,  reception  rooms,  cloak  rooms,  library,  committee 
rooms,  and  janitor  s  room. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Pillsbury  Hall  and  Museum,  the 
gift  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  is  us3d  for  instruction  in  science  and  for  a  museum. 
It  is  245  feet  in  length  and  is  built  of  stone.  The  Chemical  and  Physical  Labora- 
tory is  built  of  Roman  brick  with  red  sandstone  basement,  192  feet  front,  and 
furnishes  accommodations  to  the  departments  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
Law  building,  80  feet  front,  built  of  pressed  brick  with  red  sandstone  trimmings, 
was  finished  in  1889.  It  contains  a  large  room  for  library,  a  large  lecture  room, 
four  smaller  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  and  offices  for  the  dean  and  professors. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  reports  the  erection  of  a  library  building  con- 
taining four  large  rooms  and  constructed  on  the  modern  style  of  architecture. 

Bellevue  College,  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  now  furnishes  boarding  facilities  for  young 
ladies.  Elwina  Hall,  a  four-story  building  containing  a  dining  room,  kitchen, 
laundry,  housekeeper's  rooms,  library,  reception  room,  halls,  and  twenty-two 
rooms  for  youn^  ladies  was  erect  :d  during  1889-90. 

The  College  o/  Neio  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  reports  the  erection  of  Albert  B. 
Dod  Hall  to  be  used  as  a  dormitary ,  of  the  ma^^netic  observatory  and  of  a  dynamo 
building.  A  number  of  other  buildings  have  been  contracted  for  or  are  in  course 
of  erection. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  reports  the  erection  in  1839  of  a  new  library 
buildmg.    No  particulars  are  given. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  reports  the  completion  of  Morse  Hall.  This 
building,  which  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  chemical  department,  is  built'of 
brick  and  is  nearly  fire-proof.  It  is  UK)  by  70  feet,  with  high  basement  and  two 
stories,  and  contains  forty  rooms  besides  a  large  sub-basement.  Additions  have 
also  been  made  to  Sibley  College. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  erected  two  fine  buildings  during 
1889.  The  Library  Building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  is  of  limestone  and 
Trenton  brick  with  terra-cotta  trimmings.  It  has  abundant  room  for  library 
appliances  and  shelving  in  the  stack  room  for  135,000  volumes.  The  John  Crouse 
Memorial  College  Edltice,  built  and  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Crouse,  and 
his  son  Mr.  D.  Edgar  Crouse,  is  of  Long  Meadow  red  sandit^e^witth  granite 
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foimdations.    It  is  four  stories  high.,  162  by  190  feet.    The  amount  exponded 
upon  the  structure  was  $450,000. 

Mount  Union  CoUege^  Alliance,  Ohio,  reports  the  erection  of  the  Morgan  Gym- 
nasium at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  It  is  50  by  80  feet  and  built  of  brick.  The  base- 
ment contains  bath  rooms,  lockers,  bowling  allev,  and  base  ball  ca^e.  The  main 
floor  is  devoted  to  gymnastic  performances  of  all  kinds,  while  m  the  second 
story  there  is  a  roomy,  running  gallery. 

Calvin  CoUege,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  acquired  and  equipped  Pestalozzi  Hall,  a 
lai*ge  new  building  for  the  preparatory  department. 

Ohio  State  UmversUy^  Ck)lumbus,  Ohio. — The  Electrical  Laboratory,  a  two-story 
brick  building,  75  by  45  feet,  was  erected  in  1889.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
engine  and  dynamo  room,  office,  and  washroom.  On  the  second  floor  are  a  lec- 
ture room,  a  photometric  room,  a  library  room,  and  three  measurement  rooms. 
The  building  and  its  outfit  are  valued  at  $16,000.  The  Chemical  Building  was 
completed  in  1890,  and  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  general  chemistry, 
agricultural  chemistry,  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  pharmacy.  It  is  a  two- 
story  and  basement  brick  building,  179  by  132  feet.  The  building  and  contents 
cost  about  $62,000. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oregon,  erected  a  new  building  to  be  used 
as  a  gymnasium.    It  is  built  of  brick  and  cost  $4,500. 

Pennsylvania  College^  Gettysburg,  Pa.— The  Recitation  Hall,  completed  in  1889, 
contains  on  the  first  floor,  library  room  and  office,  president's  office,  reception 
and  recitation  rooms.  The  second  floor  has  recitation  rooms.  The  thir4  floor 
contains  a  museum  room,  mineralogical  laboratory,  infirmary,  and  two  society 
halls,  while  the  basement  is  designed  for  a  physical  laboratory.  Brua  Memorial 
Chapel  was  erected  in  1889-90,  and  is  used  for  morning  chapel  service,  commence- 
ment exercises,  lectures,  and  other  occasions  requirmff  a  large  audience  room. 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg.Pa.,  reports  the  erection  of  two  new  buildings. 
Bucknell  Laboratory  is  43  by  86  feet  and  has  two  stories  above  the  basement. 
On  the  first  story  are  a  lecture  room  and  a  working  room  for  individual  work  in 
chemical  analysis ;  the  second  floor  contains  a  lecture  room  and  one  room  each  for 
quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis;  the  basement  has  a  dark  room  for  photom- 
etry, a  room  for  applied  chemistry,  another  for  electricity,  and  a  nreprool 
room.    The  Tustin  Gymnasium  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  cx)n tains,  in  tno 
basement  rooms  for  lockers,  wardrobes,  dressing  rooms,  shower  baths,  fumacee, 
and  coal.    The  second  story  rises  22  feet  from  the  main  floor  to  the  square  ana 
is  open  to  tha  roof.    At  the  height  of  12  feet  a  running  track  gallery,  6  leet 
wide,  surrounds  the  room.  ^  ,  xi  # 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania^Philadelphiek,  Pa.,  reports  the  erecUon  oT^a 
largo  library  building.  The  storage  capacity  is  for  350,000  volumes,  but  tUe 
book  stack  admits  of  indefinite  extension.  The  building  is  fireproof,  ana  tne 
plans  for  the  erection  of  it  were  subjected  to  severe  criUcism  and  were  wiaeiy 
altered  in  many  respects  before  final  adoption.  ^  ^    «^o«*-»  v^«c. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  Universityof  ;'«^^f  «^  .^»« 
erected  a  handsome  separate  building  for  the  aesociation.     The  Duuaing   ^  a 
substantial  structuro  of  pressed  brick  and  stone,  csovered  with  ^^\;®^^iitr*rz 
planned  with  special  reference  to  its  uses.    The  building  ^/^^f  ^«  ,^^r^vmnastic 
for  physical  culture  and  is  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  stanaara  g j 

^^La^r%)nand  Newman  College,  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn.,  reports  the  erection,  in  1890, 
of  a  college  building  costing  $20,000.  .  .  ^  «.«mnftalum  artcS. 

Fisk  miversity,  ifashviUe,  Tenn.,  reports  the  erection  ofa  gvnina« 
workshop.    The  gymnasium  is  furnished  with  apparatus  both  foi  tne  yu    ««- 
men  and  for  the  young  women.  -rr  n    4^  v»«  used  as  a  clul3 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.— Brackenridge  Haii,  5^^'^,.^e«t8,contairL- 
house,  was  erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  It  is  a  hall  ^^;.^r"  rimmed  witlx 
ing  lodging  rooms  and  a  restaurant.  The  building;^  is  o^  ^"^^  kitchen,  etc., 
stone,  and  is  four  stories  high.  Besides  the  large  ^^^r  f^^t  The  erection  of 
the  building  contains  twenty-four  rooms,  each  22  'by  ^*\J:^t^d 
the  central  building  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  is  hlso  ffPxJj  completion  of  tlx^ 

The   University  of  Vermont ,  Burlington,  Vt.,  reports  j*"  -helvtig  capacity  o:C 
BilUngs  Library  at  a  cost  of  $153,000.    The  buildingr  f  %^  university  and  tU^ 
100,000  volumes  and  contains  the  general  Ubrary  oi  ^^     erected  in  1889-dO 
special  collections.    Three  new  houses  for  professors  w« 
at  a  cost  of  $12,000  each.  ,  .  ^  _,^«-.  Science  Hall  costings 

Kandolph'Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.,  has  erected  ^^^^^  practical  work  xrx 
$10,000,  to  be  used  for  lecture  rooms  and  laboratx>ri©» 
physics  and  biology.  L),g,t,zed  by  Google 
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Three  buildings  were  erected  in  1889  by  Emory  and  Henry  CottegCf  Emory, 
Va.  The  William  Morrow  Science  Hall  contains  a  chemical  lecture  room,  chem- 
ical laboratory,  physical  lecture  room,  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils,  appara- 
tus room,  room  for  chemical  calculus,  etc.  The  Sam  W.  Small  Gymnasium 
is  a  large  octi^nal  building  constructed  with  reference  to  a  double  use,  viz, 
during  the  session,  for  bodily  exerci83,  wid  at  tiie  close,  as  a  pubUc  auditorium. 
Its  seating  capacity  is  about  1,600.  Byars  House  is  the  college  bounding  house 
and  hotel.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  room  in  this  building,  as  the  rooms  are 
kept  for  hotel  purposes.  The  third  floor  of  the  building  is  oocupied  by  two 
society  halls. 

Washington  and  Lee  University ^  Lexington,  Va.,  reports  the  erection  of  a  gym- 
nasium.   No  particulars  are  given. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  reports  the  erection  of  a  new 
hfdl  to  be  used  as  an  armory,  gymnasium,  and  commencement  hall. 

BeJoit  Golkge,  Beloit,  Wis,,  reports  the  completion  of  Scoville  Hall  at  a  cost  of 
€25,000.    This  building  is  for  the  use  of  the  preparatory  department. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  College  of  St,  Augustine^  Benicia,  Cal.,  reports  that  it  was  suspended  during 
1881>~90  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  vice-president  of  the  college  by  two  stu- 
dents who  were  refused  their  diplomas,  having  been  found  deficient  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Wcsleyan  University ^  Middletown,  CJonn.,  reports  the  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment of  English  language. 

Moore^s  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill,  Ind.,  established  a  normal  school  simiiltane- 
ously  with  the  abolishment  of  the  De  Pauw  Normal  School. 

Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  opened  t->  women  in  1889.  The  pres- 
ident says  that  coeducation  has  proved  a  success  with  them. 

Kentucky  Classical  and  Business  College^  North  Middletown,  Ky.— The  build- 
ing with  its  contents  was  burned  in  November,  1889,  and  will  not  be  rebuilt  at 
present. 

Kentucky  Wesley  an  College  has  baen  removed  from  Mlllersburg  to  Winchester, 
where  new  buildings  have  been  erected. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Mi8sissippilia.Ye  decided  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy. 

Tnnity  College,  North  Carolina.— In  March,  1890,  Mr.  Washington  Duke,  of 
Durham,  N.  C,  offered  to  give  $85,000  to  the  college  in  building  and  endowment, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Carr  agreed  to  donate  a  magnificent  tract  of  63^  acres  of  land 
lying  on  the  west  of  Durham  as  a  site  on  condition  of  the  removal  of  the  college 
to  that  city.  These  offers  were  promptly  accepted  and  buildiugs  are  now  in 
course  of  erection.  The  main  building  to  cost  $oO,000  will  be  threo  stories  high 
and  will  have  a  main  front  of  200  feat  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with  two  end  wings, 
■  extending  50  feet  back.  This  building  contains  60  dormitories,  each  consisting 
of  a  bedroom  and  study,  12  lecture  rooms  and  offices,  laboratories  for  the  use  of 
the  professors,  apartments  for  assistants  and  employes,  and  a  basement  under 
the  entire  building.  The  technological  building  contains  separate  apartments 
for  the  manual  training  school,  the  schools  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrics^ 
engineering,  two  laboratories,  two  lecture  rooms,  a  carpenter  shop,  machine 
shop,  and  a  blue  print  and  photographer's  room.  The  Dining  Hall  and  Chapel 
contains  on  the  first  floor,  a  dining  hall  with  a  capacity  of  200  seats,  and  the  sec- 
ond floor  a  chapel  with  a  capacity  of  500.  The  gymnasium  is  80  by  40  feet,  and 
will  be  furnished  with  good  gymnastic  appliances.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
buildings  there  have  been  erected  a  laundry  building  and  seven  residences  for 
the  faculty  and  officers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
LENGTH  OF  COLLEGE  CUERICULUM. 


inirodvetion—Bedueiion  of  Course  Recommended  in  the  Inter ett  of  Medical  Sfudenti—Acerage  Age 
of  Freshmen— Increased  Seguirements  for  Oradaalion  (Course  of  Study  in  Yale,  l82*-2o  and 
1890-1991)— Average  Age  of  Freshmen  at  Harvard --Method  of  Computing  Average  Age  at  liar- 
isard—Semarks  and  Opinions  of  i^ominent  Educators:  President  Eliot  ana  the  Action  of  theHar- 
vard  Faculty— Ex- President  Andrew  D.  }VhUe,  of  Cornell— President  Oilman,  of  John  Uopkins— 
Actionof  Columbia  College— President  Adamo,  of  Cornell— President  Angell,  of  University  ofMichi- 
gan—Pretident  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin— President  Capen,  of  Tt^ts— President  Warren,  of  Boston  I'ni- 
versUy— President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University— Mr.  George  L.  Fox^  of  Hopkins  Grammar 
School— Prof.  Tracy  Peck^  of  Yale— Significance  of  the  A.  B.  degree, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  subject  of  higher  education  has  been  so  ably  discussed  and  set  forth  dur- 
ing lato  years  by  the  leading  college  men  of  the  country  that  it  will  be  profitable 
to  reproduce  hero  somo  of  their  remarks. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  attention  is  that  of  short- 
ening the  time  required  to  complete  the  college  course.  The  proposition  took 
practical  shape  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College  to  reduce 
the  time  required  for  obtaining  the  A.  B.  degree. 

This  attempt  was  made  in  the  interest  of  those  students  who,  after  completing 
a  college  course  take  a  full  four  years'  course  in  medicine.  By  the  method  now  in 
practice  the  average  ago  at  graduation  of  such  students,  according  to  President 
Eliot,  is  between  2(5  and  27  years.  That  this  is  an  evil  and  that  something:  ought 
to  be  done  to  remedy  it  is  generally  admitted;  but  considerable  opposition  has 
been  developed  to  the  propositions  advanced  With  this  end  in  view,  more  espe- 
cially by  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  country.  To  these  institutions  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  course  would  mean,  for  some  time  at  least,  a  diminished  attendance 
and  consequently  a  diminished  income  from  tuition  fees,  while  to  replace  this 
loss  a  larger  increase  in  the  productive  funds  of  the  colleges  would  be  required 
than  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining. 

The  Harvard  plan  of  shortening  the  course  is  given  farther  on.  Another  and 
less  radical  measure  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose  as  the 
shortening  of  the  college  course  has  been  proposed.  This  plan  allows  seniors  to 
elect  the  first  year  studies  of  the  professional  department  which  they  propoie  to 
enter ;  but  this  plan,  it  is  evident,  can  be  adopted  only  by  those  institutions 
which  have  professional  departments  in  close  proximity  to  the  college. 

Age  of  fremmen, — Before  giving  the  views  of  college  presidents  on  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  age  of  college  students.  An  inquiry  on  this 
subject  was  addressed  by  this  Office  to  the  colleges  and  imiversities  of  this  coun- 
try, 220  of  which  have  returned  fairly  satisfactory  answers.  The  inquiry  was 
worded  as  follows :  **  How  does  the  average  age  of  the  members  of  the  freshman 
class  in  your  institution  compare  with  the  average  age  ten  years  ago  ?  " 

Of  the  220  institutions  replying,  102  reported  the  average  age  as  being  the 
same  as  ten  years  ago ;  65  reported  a  lower  average,  and  53  a  higher  avera^^^o. 
Of  the  65  institutions  in  thesecond  category  52  give  the  age  as  **  slightly  lowor,*or 
**  less  than  one  year ; "  9  report  it  as  being  between  one  and  two  years  lower,  and 
4  report  it  as  between  two  and  three  years  lower.  Of  the  53  that  report  the  a^ro  as 
higher,  36  say  it  is  slightly  or  less  than  one  year  higher,  12  report  it  as  being 
between  one  and  two  years  higher,  and  5  report  it  as  between  two  and  three 
years  higher.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of 
these  institutions  the  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised  considerably 
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during  the  last  tear  years,  which  would  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
age  at  admission,  provided  no  improvement  had  been  made  at  the  same  time  in 
the  secondary  schools  preparing  for  the  colleges.  Of  the  220  institutions  an- 
swering the  mquiry  as  to  the  age  of  their  students,  81  sav  that  the  requirements 
for  admission  have  been  raised  :  and  of  these  81  institutions  the  standard  of  54 
has  been  raised  without  increasing  the  age ;  in  fact,  23  of  these  54  institutions 
say  that  the  age  is  lower  than  ten  years  ago.  The  requirements  for  admission 
have  been  raised  in  27  of  the  53  institutions  that  report  the  age  as  having  in- 
creased, and  it  may  ba  well  to  note  the  fact  that  of  the  12  Institutions  in  the  I^rth 
Atlantic  Division  reporting  an  increased  age,  10  show  an  increase  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission. 

The  foregoing  information,  summarized  by  States,  is  given  in  the  following 
table. 

Average  age  of  freshmen  as  compared  mih  the  average  age  ten  years  ago. 


states. 

Num- 
ber of 
schools 
rei)ort- 
Ing. 

Number  reporting  the 
age  as— 

Number  in  which  the 

requirements  for 

admission  have  been 

raised,  and  reporting 

the  age  as- 

Same. 

Liower. 

Higher. 

Same. 

Lower. 

Higher, 

United  States - 

220 

102 

66 

53 

31 

23 

27 

North  Atlantic  Division 

41 
36 
96 
94 
13 

22 
14 
15 
42 
9 

7 
9 
11 
35 
3 

12 
13 

10 
17 

1 

9 
8 
2 
13 
4 

8 
1 

1 
18 

10 

Soutb  Atlantic  Division 

5 

South  Central  Division 

4 

North  Central  Division... 

8 

Western  Division 

Alabama.......... 

3 
2 

4 
2 
3 

1 
2 

si 

8 

11 
8 
7 
4 
3 
6 
4 
5 
4 
3 

13 
2 
1 

15 
7 

21 
4 

14 
7 

15 
2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
6 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

13 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
5 

i' 

9 
2 
12 
3 
7 
3 
8 

2' 

2 
2 
1 
4 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Arkansas                 .    .  ...... 

Califomia 

1 

1 

Colorado                              ... ....... 

!               1 

Connecticut .......... .^....... 

o 

! 

2 

Delaware                                     .  ....... 

District  of  CohimMa ..  r 

1 

Qeorgla               .                ... 

3 
5 
4 
6 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

8 
3 
8 
2 
1 
3 
1 



1 

Illinois '. 

6 

i" 

1 
3 
6 

1 

Indiana 

1 

Iowa      .............. 

2 

Kansas         ......... 

Kentucky 

::::::::! n 2 

Louisiana  . 

i 

Maine  

1 

:::::::::::::":: 

Maryland    

i 

Massachusetts..  .  ............ « 

Michigan ...... 

1 
1 

Minnesota           . 

Mississippi 

1 

2 

1 

Missouri 

6 

1 

1 

i" 

8 

3' 

2 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Nebraska  ............. .......... 

1 

Nevada                           ..  •         -  .    - 

New  York 

1 
2 
6 
1 
2 

5 
3 
3 

1 
1 
4 

3 

North  Carolina 

1 

Ohio 

1 

Oreoron                           .        . 

Pennsylvania r-r 

5 

4 
4 

2. 

5 

South  Carolina 

2 

Tennessee  ........... 

3 
2 

Texas      

Vermont     ... .    — 

1 

Virginia                         .            ... 

1 

2 

J 

Washington ....... 

i 

2 

West  VirDrinla 

Wisconsin      .  .  ... .......... 

2 
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Increased  requiremmU  for  gr(idtiatton.—A  comparison  of  the  following  courses 
of  study  in  Yale  College  for  the  years  1824-25  and  1890-91  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  increased  requirements  for  graduation  in  this  country. 


X&2^'2i5. 


mBSHMAN  CliASS. 

Fint  term,^ljlyy,  two  books ;  Adams*  Roman 
Antiquities;  Webber's  Ariibmetlc  reviewed; 
Day's  Algebra  begun. 

Second  term,— Ltivy  continued  through  five 
books;  GrsBcaMajora;  Xenophon'sCyro];>fl9dia 
and  Anabasis;  Day*s  Algebra  finished. 

Third  /«rm. —GrsBca  Majora,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates;  Morse*s 
Geography;  Murray's  Grammar. 

SOPBOMOBB  CliASS. 

First  ^«rm.— Horace,  Odes  and  Satires; 
Greeca  MaJora,  Demosthenes,  and  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia;  Playfair*s  Euclid,  six  books. 

JSecond  term,— KucMA  finished  and  reviewed; 
Horace  finished  and  reviewed ;  Grseca  MaJora, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle;  Day's  Mathematics; 
Plane  Trigonometry;  Nature  and  Use  of 
Logarithms;  Mensuration  of  Superficies  and 
SoUds,  and  Isoperimetry. 

Third  term.— Grmcsk  Majora,  VoL  i  finished; 
Cicero  d«  Offlciis,  de  Senectute,  and  de  Ami- 
citia;    Day's  Mathematics,   Mensuration   of 


soPHovoRB  CLASS— continued. 

Heights  and  Distances,  Navigation  and  Sur- 
veying; Dutton's  Ck>nio  Sections  and  Spheri- 
cal Geometry;  Jamleson's  Rhetoric 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Ftrti  term.— Cicero  de  Oratore;  Homer^s 
Ulad,  Robinson's;  Dutton's  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry; Enfield's  Philosophy,  four  books. 

Second  ^erw.— Tacitus;  The  History  de  Mori- 
bus  Germanorum  and  Agricola;  Graca  Ma- 
Jora, Vol.  u;  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  En- 
field's Philosophy  finished  and  reviewed. 

7'Afrd  <«in.— Enfield's  Astronomy;  L.yHer'8 
History;  Vince's  Fluxions;  Greca  MaJora, 
Vol.  u  continued,  or  Hebrew. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Flrtt  term.—Bltdr's  Rhetoric ;  Hedge's  Logic ; 
Locke's  Essays. 

Second <^rm.— Paley's  Natural  Theology; 
Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind. 

Third  term,— PaSej^ 8  Moral  Philosophy; 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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TRESHlf  AN  CLASS. 


(?r^dfc. —Homer's  Odyssey,  five  books;  Xeno- 
phon's  Hellenica;  Herodotus,  seventh  book. 

Latin.— IAyj,  Books  XXI  and  XXn;  Tuscu- 
lansB  Disputationes,  De  Amidtla,  and  De  Se- 
nectute of  Cicero;  Satires  of  Horace;  Prose 
Composition ;  History  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

French  or  German.— Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Students  may  at  their 
option  either  continue  the  study  of  the  mod- 
em language  presented  for  admission  or  begin 
the  study  of  German  in  case  they  have  not  pre- 
viously pursued  it. 

Math€m(Uics.—lD.QeometTy:  Planes,  polyhe- 
drons, cones,  cylinders,  and  spheres.  Projec- 
tion of  figures  with  exercises  on  models 
(Chauvenet). 

Plane  Trigonometry :  Solutions  of  Triangles, 
Mensurations,  and  Surveying  (Richards); 
Trigonometric  Analysis  (Case). 

AJy^ebra:  The  geometrical  interpretation  of 
the  Theory  of  Eqi'atlons,  Imaginaries,  an^  the 
Solution  of  Higher  Equations  (Phillips  and 
Beebe). 

Oriental  History.— One  hour  a  week.  A  gen- 
eral view  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylo- 
nian and  Persian  history, with  special  reference 
to  Biblical  and  classical  history. 

SOPdOMORB  YEAR. 

Greek.- Sophoclea*  Antigone  and  Electra; 
Euripides'  Medea;  Thucydides,  first  book; 
Isocrates*  Panegyric;  Plato's  Apology. 

Xo^ift.— Pliny^  Letters;  Agricola  and  Ger- 
mania  of  Tacitus ;  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 
Menaschmi  of  Plautus;  Andria  and  Adelphi  of 
Terence;  sight  reading. 

Modern  Languages.— AdTBXiced  French  or 
German,  two  hours  a  week. 

Matfiematice,— Trigonometry:  Spherical  Trig- 
onometry; Applications  to  Navigation  and 
Astronomy  (Richards). 
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Analytical  Geometry:  Plane  and  Solid, with 
application  to  map  projection  (Looniis). 

Jfechanice.—Kine-mvkticSj  Kinetics  (or  Dyna- 
mics), and  Statics  (Dana). 

AMtronomy.—  Loomis. 

Engli9h.—H2i,\t  year,  readings  in  Addison. 
Lamb,  De  Qulncey,  Macaulay.  Ruskln,  and 
Arnold;  half  year,  compositions  connected 
with  the  theoretical  studv  of  rhetoric. 

Compositiona.-ThxongnonX.  the  year. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  TEARS. 

The  prescribed  courses  of  Junior  year  occupy 
six  hours  per  week,  and  those  of  senior  year 
two  hours  per  week,  in  addition,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  class  is  required  to  select  nine 
hours  per  week  and  each  member  of  the  senior 
class  thirteen  hours  per  week  from  a  list  of 
elective  courses. 

PRESCRIBED  STUDIES  OP  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

•PAy»ic*.— Ganot's  Physics:  First  term,  liq- 
uids, gases,  sound,  and  light,  and  part  of  the 
subject  of  heat:  second  term,  heat,  electricity, 

"ii>^??Jev^'s  LoBlc;  Fowler's  Inductive 

^<iki!SJ5'-PorU,r'8  Elements  of  Intellec 

'"liAlS'-pimr-s'Eiements   of   Moral  Scl- 

^'rokm  and  Evidence,  cf  ChrUlianUy.-l^ 
tores. 

PBBSOBIBBD  STTOIM  OF  BUNIOR  TBAR. 

wa7fcS^^.'=-^-°oV&r?'Sfys^ 

oaophy. 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90. 


Average  age  of  freshmen  cA  Harvard,*— Th»  following:  table  Bbowinjgr  tli«  •gr^  <rf 
freshmen  at  Harvard  College  is  taken  from  the  repiort  of  the  president  of  that 
institution  for  the  year  1889-90; 

Age  of  students  who  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Harvard  CoUege,  1856-1S90,  tncZu- 

sive. 


Year. 

4; 

«5 

o5 
2 

a 

i 

1 

i 

i 

I 

t 

i 

i 

J 

i 

i 

I 

i 

i 

t 

AT- 

erag©. 

•ee. 

admtt- 
ted.a 

18%..- 

4 

16 
6 
7 
6 
0 
8 
2 
2 

"b 
6 

44 

81 
28 
26 
26 
24 
10 
22 
14 
19 
10 
22 
16 
15 
19 
24 
SO 
10 
19 
12 
12 
16 
14 
16 
12 
10 
11 
17 
12 
10 
14 
8 
13 
13 
11 

84 
27 
43 
66 

88 
50 
41 
S3 
80 
61 
38 
56 
48 
40 
76 
69 
61 
68 
61 
78 
58 
52 
62 
40 
68 
88 
68 
65 
63 
63 
64 
70 
88 
66 
50 

20 
25 
80 
81 
83 
28 
80 
86 
18 
28 
46 
65 
87 
52 
53 
62 
65 
TO 
5S 
03 
60 
80 
78 
86 
84 
78 
80 
100 
00 
80 
116 
100 
115 
112 
119 

7 
8 
11 
14 
14 
13 
16 
13 
19 
23 
23 
24 
22 
22 
20 
88 
29 
48 
42 
49 
53 
53 
46 
53 
53 
65 
60 
61 
72 
66 
67 
87 
65 
83 
85 

1 

8 
8 
6 
9 
8 
10 
6 
6 
0 
8 
7 
18 
U 
11 
16 
12 
17 
7 
10 
20 
23 
22 
10 
24 
81 

23 
20 
40 
80 
26 
32 
28 
27 

11 

15 

10 
12 

12 

8 
15 

6 
15 

.... 

8 

6 
3 
1 
2 
2 



2 

17  7A 

17  11A 
17  111 

17  11 

18  1 
18  11 
18  A 
18  41 
18  01 
18  Z^f 
16  2A 
18  6i 
18  bk 
18  6} 
18  4| 
18  8} 
18  6^ 
18  101 
18  6j 
18  61 
18  0 
18  Of 
18  H 
18  11 
18  11} 
10 

10 
18  04 

18  ID 

19  1 

18  111 

19  2K 
19   1 
1»   Vj 

i»  A 

144 

1857... 

~  KI6 

1868... 



.  124 

185©... 

1 

144 

isao... 

136 

1861  .. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

.... 

126 

1868 

.... 
1 

.... 

123 

1868.. 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

128 

1864.. 

1 
1 

.... 

87 

1865... 

.... 

1 

-— . 

143 

1866  .. 

144 

1867  .. 

1 

178 

1868..- 

141 

1860 

2 
8 

6 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
8 

1 

168 

1870... 

.... 

1 

1 

12 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
2 
8 
.... 

4 
1 
5 
3 
1 
4 
8 
2 
8 
4 
8 

1 

.... 

.... 

208 

1871... 

201- 

1872... 

188 

1873... 

2 
2 

.... 

286 

1874... 

203 

1875... 

258 

1876... 

.... 

1 

217 

1877... 

246 

1878... 



290 

1879... 

1 
1 

248 

1880... 

.... 

247 

1881... 

280 

188S... 

8 
1 

.... 

276 

1883... 

285 

1884... 

1 
2 

.... 

286 

1886... 

l' 

I 

2 

1 

"di" 

281 

1886... 

1887... 

2 
4 

1 

2 
2 

i* 

1 

821 
834 

1S88... 

814 

1889  . 

.... 

1 

m 

1890... 

aa6 

a  On  the  asstiixiption  that  all  who  ever  Joined  each  claas  were  admitted  as  freshmen,  b  45  years 
old.    c44  years  old. 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  averag^e  age  has  been  increased  in 
thirty-four  years  by  a  little  more  than  seventeen  months.  But  let  us  inquire 
into  the  manner  of  arriving  at  these  results.  The  secietary  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  a  communication  received  August  16,  1890,  gave  the  average  age  of 
the  freshman  classes  for  the  last  ten  years  as  follows: 


Tears. 

Months. 

Years. 

Months. 

Years. 

Months. 

1880 t 

18 
10 
10 
18 

Ill 

1884 

1886 

18 
18 
16 
18 

a- 

114 

'  1888 

18 
18 
18 

lU 

1881-..: 

,  1689 

111 

1882 

1886...  . 

1890  

«I 

1888 

0 

1887 

As  the  figures  in  the  president's  report  did  not  agree  with  those  given  by,  the 
secretary,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  latter  asking  him  which  of  tho  two  sets  of 
ii  gures  should  be  used  in  the  compilations  of  the  Bureau.  The  following  rej^y 
was  received  March  5, 1891: 

*'The  table  in  the  President's  report  is  the  best  authority,  as  it  contains  all 
recent  chancres  and  corrections  in  the  age  statistics. 

''  The  most  marked  changt  s  are  duo  to  the  embodying  in  the  figures  of  per- 
sons entering  the  classes  of  1890. 1891,  1892,  and  1893  (i.  e.,  the  frosaman  classes 
marked  1887,1888,1889,  and  1890)  with  advanced  standing.  For  example:  If  a 
man  comes  from  Yale  or  Amherst  after  graduation  and  enters  our  senior  class 
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his  age  is  added  to  the  freshrran  table  of  that  class  as  though  he  had  entered 
three  years  earlier  as  a  freshman. 

*'As  73  men  were  admitted  to  advanced  staading  this  year,  you  can  readily  see 
that  the  chance  of  changfe  in  the  averag'  3  is  very  strong.  ♦  ♦  *  From  wnat  I 
have  said  you  will  see  that  the  present  figures  for  1888, 1^89,  and  1890  will  change 
fili^tly  until  the  claasea  of  '92,  '93.  and  *94  have  been  graduated.'' 

Prior  to  1873  the  catalogues  of  Harvard  do  not  show  the  presence  in  the  under- 
graduate department  of  students  who  had  already  talren  the  A.  B.  degree  at  some 
other  college.  In  1873  throe  such  students  were  enrolled  in  the  senior  class,  but 
the  year  when  such  degrees  were  received  is  not  given  until  the  year  1S87.  In 
coder  to  show  the  number  of  such  students  in  the  different  classes  a  rigid  exam- 
ination of  the  catalogues  has  been  made,  with  the  following  results : 

1S33.  Senior  class.  8.  1886.  Senior,  8;  fanior,  0. 

WH.  Senior,  2;  junior,  t.  1886.  Senior,  8;  5«nlor,  1;  sopliomore,  1. 

1871).  Senior,  6;  junior,  1.  1887.  Senior,  1  (1883);  4  (1865);  3  (1880);  1  (1887). 

1876.  Senior,  7.                          .  1888.  Senior,  2  (1887);  6  (1888);   junior,  2  (lb87); 

ISTT.  Senior,  6;  junior,  1.  4  (1888);  .lophomore.  1  (1885);  1  (1886). 

1878.  Senior,  1;  sopbomore,  1.  1880.  Senior,  1  (1880);  1  (I886);  2  (1887);  5  (1888); 

1879.  Notnoted«  4  (188»):  junior,  1  (1887);  S  (1889);  sopb- 

1880.  Senior,  2.  omore,  1  (1889). 

1881.  Senior,  6;  junior  «.  18ML  Senior,  2  (1887) ;  4  (1888) ;  7  (1889) ;  14  (1890) ; 

1882.  Senior,  9;  Junior,  6;  sopbomore,  1.  junior,  1  (I888);  1  (1887);  1  (1890);  soph- 

1883.  Senior,  8;  junior,  4;  sophomore,  1.  omore,  1  (1889). 

1884.  Senior  15;  jnnlor,  4. 

The  figures  from  18T3  to  1886,  inclusive,  have  not  much  significance  beyond 
giving  the  number  of  such  students,  inasmuch  as  the  years  when  the  stuaents 
had  received  the  a.  B.  degree  are  not  given.     In  order  to  show  to  what  an 
extent  the  aggregate  age  of  the  Harvard  freshman  classes  are  raised  by  the 
methods  of  computation  employed  by  that  institution,  let  us  examine  into  ihe 
probable  ages  of  students  who  had  rec  ^ived  the  a.  B.  de^^ea  and  were  members 
of  the  senior  class  in  188^-lK).    By  looking  at  the  table  above  given  we  find  that 
a  member  of  that  class  had  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  18^0.    Supposing  tliat 
he  was  22  years  of  age  when  he  received  his  degree  he  would  have  been  ^l 
years  old  when  he  entered  the  senior  class  of  Harvard.    Accordmg  to  itie 
method  of  computation  there,  as  given  by  the  secretary,  his  age  as  a  f reBntnan 
at  Harvard  is  used  as  28  years,  when  really  he  was  a  freshman  at  some  other 
institution  ten  years  before  and  had  never  teen  in  the  Harvard  ^f®f^?^^^;*^; 
By  means  of  such  methods  thirty-four  years  were  adled  to  the  total  o[^^^®^^®^ 
of  members  of  this  freshman  class  by  taking  the  ages  of  s^-^dents  who  n  .a  al- 
ready received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  elsewhei-e.     In  our  i^v^s^^S^^V^J^^?^*?^!^ 
was  made  of  students  who  had  received  a  degree  other  than  A.  B.    Of  ^^^^"P"^ 
are  quite  a  number;  there  are  also  students  who  had  not  taken  »  ^f,^^^ 
were  admitted  to  advanced  standing.    Some  idea  of  th  ^number  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  different  classes  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  \^^^,X^^*'^^^^ 
stiidents  were  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  while  the  <^f ^^^^f^lSd  the 
presence  of  but  thirty-one  students  in  the  college  who  ^»<\  ^''^^j^  JP^ts  enter- 
Segi^  of  A.  B.  at  some  other  institution.    The,  number  ^^  ^Pfii^^^^ 
ingthe  undergraduate  department  of  Harvard  is, constantly  incn2asxno>^         ^j 
fact  will  of  course  have  the  tendency  to  continually  increMetno«>^*^    ^^^  ^ 
ttie  freshman  classes  as  this  is  now  being  computed.  ^^^.,f  _lL-.  pursue  the 
large  number  of  the  graduates  who  thus  raase  the  ^^  J^H^Jl^  Bodies  and 
study  of  either  law  or  medicine,  but  are  merely  P^^^^i^'rv^donta,  the  dean 
very  likely  fitting  themselves  to  teach.    Speaking  of  T^!^ti  of  tUese  students 
erf  the  graduate  school  of  Harvard  says:  '*A  large  PJ'PP^f^^^  "     of  them  have 
should  properly  be  classed  in  the  graduate  echool  1  ^^^     ^^^  tliemselves  of 
elected  to  enter  the  undergraduate  department  in  ^^^,      ^  ^nly  to  students  ol 
Price  Greenleaf  aid  and  of  scholarships  which  can  oe  giv 
the  college.*'  ,  .  ^^r^a.r  that  these  students  are 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  dean  it  would  ^yP®*!'^^  a.  B,  as  by  the  desire 
not  actuated  so  much  l^  the  desire  to  obtain  the  5^^„t^irraduate  studi*^,  andit 
to  receive  Harvard  aid  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  pos  ^^putations.     The  real 
seems  that  such  students  should  not  be  included  i\^^f  Jl^  from  the  ages  whUe 
average  age  of  a  freshman  class  is  the  average  .^^^^Tshould  be  obtained  by 
they  are  freshmen,  and  the  average  age  of  a  ^^^fli^^txg  it  ^J  ^'^ti'^^^^S. 
adding  the  ages  of  the  members  of  the  class  ^\^;l]rs^rm,:4^  aff©  o^  ^^^i'^^il 
memlSrs  hi^e  class,  and  not  by  adding  four  years  to  the  » ^^^^  ^  roppod  to  change 
man  class,  for  a  sufficient  number  of  students  migo,^  **•* 
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materially  the  average  age.  From  these  statements  and  explanations  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  comparing  the  age  of  the  Harvard  freshman  class  with  that  of  other 
institutions  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  methods  of  computation  employed 
by  Harvard  are  different  from  those  generally  used,  and  the  result  does  not  rep- 
resent the  age  of  the  freshman  class  as  such. 

Having  shown  that  the  increasa  in  the  average  age  of  freshmen  during  at 
least  the  last  decade  is  not  general,  as  proved  by  the  facts  collectod  from  the 
colleges  throughout  the  country,  we  will  now  proceed  to  set  forth  the  views  of 
the  most  prominent  educators  upon  the  length  of  the  college  course  and  the 
propriety  of  reducing  it.  In  collecting  these  expressions  of  opinion,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  it  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  the  opinions  from  the  smaller  institutions  are  so  few.  This  is  owing 
to  the  very  small  number  of  sjch  institutions  that  publish  the  annual  reports  of 
their  presidents.  It  is  in  these  reports,  and  not  in  the  general  reports  or  (cata- 
logues, that  remarksand  recommendations  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  general 
college  matters  are  as  a  rule  found. 

PRESIDENT  «LIOT  AND  THE  ACTION  OP  THE  HARVARD  FACULTY. 

The  first  remarks  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  on  this  subject  appaar  in  his 
annual  report  for  1885-86,  where  he  calls  attention  to  the  comparatively  advanced 
ago  at  which  graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  begin  the  study  of  med- 
icine. In  connection  with  this  subject  he  says:  *'The  average  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates  get  the  degree  of  a.  b.  is  about  22  years  and  7  months.  If 
such  bachelors  of  arts  then  spend  four  years  in  the  study  of  medicine,  they  are 
26  years  and  7  months  old  wnen  they  are  ready  to  begin  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  The  faculty  consider  this  unreasonable  postponement  of  entrance 
into  practice  a  serious  evil,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  combat,  since  more  than 
half  of  their  students— and  that  much  the  best  half— are  graduates  of  colleges 
or  scientific  schools.  They  therefore  laid  before  the  academic  council  in  June 
last  a  plan  for  the  abridgment  of  the  college  course  by  those  students  who  go 
from  college  directly  into  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  university.'^ 

The  medical  faculty  proposed  that  the  first-year  st  idles  of  the  medical  school 
be  counted,  under  certain  conditions,  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  which  proposal 
was  concurred  in  by  the  law  faculty.  This  would  have  resulted  in  shortening 
the  college  course  by  one  year  for  students  who  should  pursue  their  professional 
studies  to  the  full  limit  in  the  Harvard  schools.  The  general  subject  of  short- 
ening the  college  course  was  then  (December,  1887)  submitted  to  a  committee 
of  nine  professors,  appointed  by  the  president,  who  were  to  consider  the  subject 
in  all  its  relations.  No  report  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  board  when  Pres- 
ident Eliot  made  his  annual  report  for  1888-89.  in  which  he  again  says;  '  *  Wherever 
the  fault  and  whatever  the  remedy,  it  is  clear  that  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  is  taken  in  the  United  States  later  than  in  any  other  country  in  which  the 
degree  is  used,  and  too  late  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  individuals  who  aspire 
to  it  and  of  the  institutions  which  confer  it." 

On  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  matters  the  college  faculty  was  unlible  to 
pive  this  subject  full  consideration  until  the  year  1889-90,  when  eighteen  meet- 
mgs  of  the  faculty,  from  Novembar  to  March,  were  spent  in  its  discussion.  At 
last,  March  25,  1890,  the  following  was  communicated  to  the  president  and  fel- 
lows by  vote  (not  unanimous)  of  the  faculty  : 

**  The  faculty  desires  to  modify  its  present  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
following  propositions : 

'^1.  That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  be  expressed 
under  suitable  regulations  with  regard  to  length  of  residence  and  distribution 
of  work,  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

"  2.  That  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  be  sixteen. 

"3.  That  when  a  student  enters  college  there  shall  be  placed  to  his  credit, 
towards  satisfying  the  foregoing  requirements  of  sixteen  courses,  (1)  any  ad- 
vanced studies  on  which  he  has  passed  in  his  admission  examination  beyond  the 
number  required  for  admission  and  (2)  any  other  college  studies  which  he  has 
anticipated. 

**  4.  That  a  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

'*In  case  the  measures  here  proposed  shall  be  adopted,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
faculty  to  encourage  the  anticipation  of  college  studies  by  students  at  the  time 
of  their  admission  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  less  than  four  years.  ,,   ,    ^^  .  ^.  ..  ..,.. 
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''The  faculty  further  proposes  to  advise  parents  and  teachers  that  eighteen 
years  is  a  suitable  age  for  entering  Harvard  Ck)llege.'* 

A  comparison  of  these  propositions  with  the  present  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  shows  that,  though  tne  faculty  does  not,  in  so  many 
words,  advocate  the  reduction  of  the  course  from  four  to  three  years,  it  pro- 
poses by  a  slight  reduction  in  the  requirements  to  make  it  possible  for  close  or 
diligent  students  to  attain  the  degree  in  three  years.  The  requirements  for  the 
degree  at  present  are  18.2  courses  and  in  three  years  the  student  completes  at 
least  14.2  courses :  so  that,  if  the  proposition  toVeduce  the  requirements  to  six- 
teen courses  should  be  adopted  and  the  conditions  should  remain  the  same,  the 
student  will  complete  the  course  in  about  three  and  one-half  years,  though,  by 
.anticipating  some  studies  or  by  taking  extra  courses,  as  is  frequently  done  even 
now,  hard-working  students  would  be  enabled  to  complete  the  course  in  three 
years.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  although  under  the  present  condi- 
tions it  is  possible  for  students  to  complete  the  course  in  three  years,  very  few 
have  thus  far  accomplished  it.  According  to  the  report  of  the  dean  of  Harvard 
College  for  the  year  1889-90  the  number  so  completing  the  course  during  the 
last  ten  years  was  twenty-seven,*  ten  of  whom  graduated  in  1890. 

In  the  same  report  the  dean  says:  "Among  the  great  mass  of  the  present 
students  there  is  unquestionably  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  traditional  four 
years'  course.  If  it  should  be  made  possible  by  moderate  exertion  to  graduate 
in  three  years,  there  is  nothing  in  tne  pres3nt  attitude  of  the  students  to  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  would  restrict  their  liberal  training  to  this  three  years' 
minimum,  any  more  than  they  are  disposed  to  confine  themselves  to  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  courses  in  an^  year.  And  these  facts  may  well  reassure 
those  who  fear  that  a  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  education  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  tne  faculty's  proposals."    Another  point  that  the  dean  em- 

Shasizes  is  that  even  if  the  course  be  reduced  as  proposed  the  standard  of  the 
egree  will  still  be  considerably  higher  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  October  8, 1890,  the  committee,  to 
,  whom  these  propositions  had  been  referred,  submitted  its  report—only  a  qual- 
ified approval  of  the  suggested  changes — which  was  laid  over  for  future  action. 
The  following  are  the  principal  recommendations  made  by  the  committee ; 

^^  Voted,  That  the  Board  of  Overseers  concurs  with  the  corporation  in  the  ap- 
proval of  the  fourth  proposal  of  the  college  faculty :  that  a  student  may  be  rec- 
ommended for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year. 

**  Vokd,  That  the  Board  of  Overseers  concurs  with  the  corpov-tion  in  its  ap- 
proval of  the  third  proposal  of  the  college  faculty,  provided  it  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  *the  foregoing  requirement  of  sixteen  courses'  and 
substituting  therefor  the  words  *  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts ; '  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows :  *  That  when  a  student  enters  college  there 
shall  be  placed  to  his  credit  towards  satisfying  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
*of  bachelor  of  arts  any  advanced  studies  on  which  he  nas  passed  in  his  admis- 
sion examination  beyond  the  number  required  for  admission  and  any  other  col- 
lege studies  which  he  has  anticipated.' 

''  Voted,  That  the  Board  of  Overseers  does  not  concur  with  the  corporation  in 
its  approval  of  the  first  and  second  proposals  of  the  college  faculty  :  that  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  be  expressed  under  suitable  regulations  with 
regard  to  length  of  residence  and  distribution  of  work  in  terms  of  courses  of 
study  satisfactorily  accomplished ;  that  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the 
degree  be  sixteen.  .  ^, 

•*  Voted,  That  the  Board  of  Overseers  recommends  the  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent regulations  of  the  college  faculty  in  accordance  with  the  following  Proposi- 
tion :  That  a  senior  intending  to  enter  the  medical  school  and  to  ^^®  ^j^®  tjjj;^ 
four  years'  course  therein  may,  under  proper  supervision,  include  m  ^*^®  J^^frCr*^ 
ments  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  the  courses  on  physiology  ana  anatomy 
required  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  school,  each  of  said  courses  to  count  as 
one  full  elective  course."  «^„+yx~w  anVmnia 

The  committer  thinks  that  if  any  time  is  lost  it  is  hi  the  preparatory  scnoois, 
where  considerable  attention  is  given  to  athletics,  etc.  a^^\a^/\  in  rAiVr>f 

The  Board  of  Overseers,  at  a  meeting  in  April,  1891,  finaUy  decided  to  reject 
all  the  proposals  of  the  faculty. 

1  This  includes,  of  course,  only  those  students  who  entered  as  freshmen  and  completed 
course  in  three  years. 
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EX-PRBSIDENT  AKDSEW  D.  WHITE. 

AndT(jw  D.  Wliite,  Li-.  D.,  in  »n  article  entitled  **Th6  future  of  American 
universities,"  puWiahed  in  the  North  Ameriean  Keriew  lor  October,  1890,  ur^cs 
the  reorganization  of  our  college  and  university  system.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
very  largo  numberof  coUeg^  and  uniTorsides  in  this  country,  ^-specially  tot^ 
numbar  ol  small  colleges  with  still  smaller  endo^^vments,  which  bcssoss  aU  tlie 
powers  of  universities  '•  Although  Dr.  Whits  does  not  expressly  reoomznend 
the  shortening  of  the  college  course,  his  plan  for  the  reorganizaiion  of  our  uni- 
versity system  would  nevertheless  accomplish  that  purpose,  as  well  as  reduce 
the  age  of  coll  ^ge  graduates.    His  plan  is  as  follows: 

"Let  institutions  of  small  endonnent,  whether  called  colleges  or  universities, 
frankly  take  their  rightful  positims:  let  them  stop  claiming  to  do  work  which 
their  authorities  know  well  that  they  can  not  accomplish  in  competition  with 
the  largely  endowed  universities.  jLet  them  at»oept  the  situation  and  begin 
their  frceiiman  year  two  years  earlier  than  the  present  freshman  year  at  mo<t  of 
the  better  colleges;  that  is,  let  them  put  th  ;ir  roots  down  into  the  great  publio- 
school  system  of  the  country  and  draw  copiously  from  it.  A  course  of  instruc- 
tion thus  formed  would  beo^in  with  the  beginning  of  the  higher  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  t^e  principal  modern  languages,  the  elements  of  the  nat^urai 
sciences,  and,  for  ihoee  who  wish  to  study  them,  one  or  more  of  the  andent  lan- 
guages. 

**Next,  let  this  course  in  the  intermediate  college  be  continued  up  to  the  point 
which  is  at  present  reached,  ae  a  rule,  in  our  colleges  and  universities  of  a  good 
grade  at  the  beginning  ot  the  junior  year.  After  its  four  years'  work,  let  tba 
college  bestow  its  diplomas  or  certificates  upon  its  graduating  classes  and  then 
let  those  who  desire  it  be  admitted  into  the  universities  upon  the  presentation 
of  these  certificates  and  diplomas. 

*  *  Next,  as  to  the  universities.  In  these  let  there  be  courses  of  advanced  study, 
general,  professional,  or  technical,  covering,  we  will  say,  three  years,  and  grad- 
uating men  into  the  various  professions." 

According  to  this  plan  the  degree  of  bachelor  would  be  received  two  years 
earlier  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  But  let  us  see  what  effect  this  would  have 
upon  the  significance  of  the  degrees.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the  large  in- 
stitutions that  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  dem^id  three  years  of 
study  after  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  and  none  demand  less  than  two  years ; 
while,  according  to  Dr.  White's  plan,  but  one  year's  study  in  addition  to  the 
time  now  required  for  the  bachelor *s  degree  would  suffice  lor  the  attainment  of 
the  PH.  D.  degree. 

PRESIDENT  D.  C.  OILMAN. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  for  some  time  been  maintain- 
ing courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  which  were' 
designed  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  might  easily  be 
expected  that Pr  jsident  Oilman  would  be  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  shori- 
tening  of  the  oolle^  curriculum,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  ho  is  very  conservative  on 
this  subj.^ct.  In  an  article  entitled  **  Shortening  the  college  curriculum^"  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Heview  for  January,  1831,  ha  says : 

^^  Ko  general  conclusifm  can  be  quickly  reached  on  such  a  question.  It  must 
be  settl^  in  each  institution  according  to  its  own  circumstanc. «.  It  muat  bo 
tried  in  the  local  court  before  it  is  submitted  to  tho  court  of  appeals:  that  is,  to 
the  public  It  does  not  follow  that  if  one  institution,  even  the  strongest  and 
most  influential,  decides  to  shorten  its  course,  others  will  like  wise  do  eo.    ♦    *    * 

"  The  curtailment  of  the  curriculum  is  chiefly  urged  for  this  reason:  The 
number  ot  persons  who  proceed  to  professional  schools  alter  taking  a  collogo 
course  is  much  smaller  than  it  should  be ;  it  is  diminishing ;  and  those  who 
pursue  a  collegiate  and  then  a  professional  course  postf>one  till  too  late  a  period 
the  actual  business  of  life.  For  all  such  persons  a  year  of  preparatory  work  caa 
well  be  spared." 

Farther  on  he  says :  ^^As  remedial  agencies  for  this  acknowledged  difficulty  I 
.  make  the  following  suggestions : 

(a)  Tho  authorities  m  our  educational  system  should  really,  as  well  as  nomi- 
nally, distinguish  between  the  requirements  of  three  scholastic  periods,  namely : 

^  The  chief  blame  for  this  condition  in  our  country  rests  with  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  which  grrant  these  jwwers  to  Institutions  without  defining  the  qualifications  to  be  de- 
manded for  the  attainment  of  degrees.  L)igit,zed  by  vj^ v^g i v 
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The  school,  the  college,  and  the  university ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  what  is 
essential,  what  is  liberal,  and  what  is  special  in  a  prolon^^ed  education. 

(h)  The  period  of  oi^lege  lif-e,  which  of  late  years  has  been  csurled  forward  so 
that  it  extends  on  th§  avera^  from  18.5  years  to  22.5  years  (in  many,  perhaps, 
most  of  the  older  coHeges],  may  be  brou^^ht  back  to  an  earlier  age,  say,  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  years. 

(c)  The  sigrnincance  oi  the  baccalaureate  degree  should  be  restored,  so  that  it 
may  be,  at  least,  a  trustworthy  certificate,  an  approximate  measure,  both  of  the 
capacity  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  possessor.  In  one  way  or  another  a  con- 
sensus should  be  reached  as  to  the  dignities,  rights,  and  priyileges  to  thatdegree 
appertaining. 

(a)  The  rigidity  of  the  class  system  should  be  relaxed,  so  that  those  who  are 
excepUonaJly  favored  or  exceptionidly  strong  may,  if  they  choose,  run  the  counio 
in  less  than  the  average  time,  and  liKewise  so  that  any  who  are  embarrassed  by 
ill  health,  the  necessity  of  earning  a  support,  or  the  inadequacy  of  their  early 
opportunities  may  spend  more  than  l^e  usual  time  without  any  implied  discredit, 
indeed  without  attracting  any  attention. 

(e)  The  enormous  waste  of  time  and  energy  at  the  school  period,  the  time  of 
preparation  for  college,  must  be  stopped. 

Dr.  Oilman  says  that  the  result  of'  the  adoption  of  these  remedies  would  bo 
tiiat  school  life  would  usually  end  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  oollege  life  at  twenty, 
and  the  young  man  would  receive  his  professional  certificate  or  his  diploma  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  age  of  twenty-thr  e  years  or  thereabouts. 

He  also  says:  **If  then  the  stronger  universities  would  take  the  ground  that, 
as  a  rule,  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  professional  courses  or  to  the  freedom 
ci  university  instruction  until  they  had  attained  a  bachelor*s  degree,  or  in 
some  other  way  acquired  a  corresponding  preparation  for  advanced  work,  the 
reproaches  of  which  we  are  conscious  would  soon  disappear,  and  higher  edu- 
cation would  be  more  generally  diffused,  more  wisely  ordered,  and  more  serv- 
iceable to  the  imblic." 

ACTION  OP  C50I.UMBIA   COLLEGE. 

Although  Harvard  may  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  excessive 
age  of  those  students  who,  after  completing  a  college  course,  enter  professional 
schools,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  was  the  first  to  make  provisions  by  which 
students  can  complete  both  courses  at  an  earlier  age.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  end  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  institution  was  rendered  necessary.  As 
a  result  of  this  reorganization,*  seniors  in  the  School  of  Arts  may  select  as  op- 
tional courses  such  courses  imder  any  imiversity  faculty  as  may  be  designated 
by  said  faculty  as  being  open  to  seniors.  The  senior  year  is  thus  mi.de  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  university.  President  Low,  in  speaking 
on  tliis  subject,  says:  ^*This  arrangement,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  main- 
taining the  digrnity  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  proper  as  a  di'gree-granting 
faculty,  has  the  other  undoubted  advantage  of  making  the  bachelor's  degr  e 
seem  not  so  much  the  end  of  a  student's  course  as,  what  it  ought  to  be,  merely 
an  incident  on  the  way  to  the  true  goal,  the  professional  degree,  or  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  While  it  in  no  way  cheapens  the  bachelor's  degree. 
it  does  shorten  by  one  year  the  time  required  for  the  college  and  professional 
course  combined." 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  LL.  D. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1889-90,  President  Adams  of  Cornell  University  says 
there  ought  to  be  some  means  .by  which  the  work  done  in  the  last  one  or  two  years 
of  the  undergraduate  course  could  be  made  to  apply  directly  in  the  interests  of 
those  professional  studies  which  students  might  desire  to  take  up  after  complet- 
ing their  undergraduate  work.  After  discussing  the  plan  put  In  operation  by 
Columbia  College  and  that  proposed  by  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University,  he 
says: 

**It  is  not  my  object  in  this  connection  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
either  of  these  methods,  but  ftimply  to  point  out  that,  whatever  the  wea&ess  of 
either  system  may  be,  the  substantially  simultaneous  efforts  of  two  institutions 
as  prominent  as  Harvard  and  Columbia  to  reduce  the  number  of  years  necessary 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree  is  one  of  immistakable 
significance.  The  movement  will  unquestionably  have  not  a  little  importance 
in  influencing  the  development  of  higner  education  within  the  next  few  years." 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  B.  ANGEIiL,  LL.  D. 

President  Angell  of  the  UniversiW  of  Michigan  has  a  few  words  tOBfty  on  this 
Bubject  in  his  last  annual  report.    He  remarks :  ^ 

"It  certainly  is  desirable,  and  I  believe  possible,  to  save  some  time  in  the 
education  of  the  men  who  take  four  years^  work  in  college  and  then  their  pro- 
fessional training.  I  am  convinced  that  considerable  time  can  be  gained  in  the 
better  arrangement  of  the  work  in  schools.  After  the  student  is  prepared  for 
college,  two  plans  for  completing  his  education  in  briefer  time  than  has  usually 
been  consumed  are  possible :  ^ 

*' First.  Only  three  years  of  college  work  may  be  asked  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree. In  that  case  the  student  must  be  required  to  do  more  work  in  each  year 
than  he  has  done  heretofore  in  college,  or  the  standard  of  attainment  for  grad- 
uation must  be  reduced. 

"Second.  Substantially  the  plan  which  we"  have  followed  for  several  years 
may  be  adopted.  The  condition  of  attaining  the  bachelor's  degree  is  not  meet- 
ing a  requirement  of  time,  but  of  work.  One  must  complete  so  many  courses  of 
study,  a  part  of  which  are  fixed,  a  part  elective.  While  in  order  to  avoid  cram- 
ming there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  courses  which  a  student  may  undertake 
at  once,  still,  with  the  liberty  given,  a  capable  and  industrious  man  may  easily 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  three  and  one-hau 
years,  and  a  few  exceptionally  strong  men  in  each  class  may  doit  in  three  years. 
But  in  case  they  are  within  half  a  year  of  graduation  at  the  beginning  of  their 
fourth  year,  we  allow  them  to  enter  any  one  of  our  professional  schools  and  con- 
tinue half  work  in  the  literary  department.  Having  planned  their  course  in 
advance,  they  have  always  elected  some  studies — the  law  students,  constitutional 
history;  the  medical  students,  biology  and  chemistryT-which  either  form  a  part 
of  the  professional  course  or  are  closely  allied  to  it.  Thus  they  are  able  with- 
out overwork  or  cramming  to  complete  the  college  course  and  the  first  year's 
course  in  the  law  school  or  the  medical  school.  This  plan,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed several  years,  has  worked  on  the  whole  satisfactorily.  Of  course,  it  could 
be  followed  only  by  a  university  which  has  upon  the  same  grounds  its  collegiate 
and  itsprofessional  departments." 

But  President  Angell  doubts  the  expediency  of  the  reduction  of  the  college 
course  from  four  to  three  years  by  the  University  of  Michigan  on  account  of  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  standard  of  education  in  the  West.  In  this  con- 
nection he  says :  "  Without  assuming  too  much  for  ourselves,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  if  we  made  the  proposed  change  our  example  would  compel  the  smaller  col- 
leges in  this  region  and  probably  tend  to  bring  all  State  universities  in  the  West 
to  make  the  change  also.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  range  of  work  now  gen- 
erally done  in  the  Western  colleges  and  universities  can  hardly  think  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  West  to  reduce  the  standard  of  graduation  by.  a  year's 
study,  at  least  until  the  requirements  for  admission  are  considerably  raised." 

PRESIDENT  HYDE  OF  BOWDOIN. 

The  November  (1891)  number  of  the  Educational  Review  contains  an  article 
entitled  The  Policy  of  the  Small  College,  which  was  contributed  by  Rev.  William 
De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D,  president  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  This  article 
coming  from  a  man  who  is  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  is 
so  suggestive  that  extracts  therefrom  are  here  reproduced.  He  begins  his  ar- 
ticle as  follows : 

*'  Now  that  we  have  the  germs,  more  or  less  developed,  of  eight  or  ten  univer- 
sities, the  college  must  prepare  to  take  second  place  in  our  educational  system. 
To  ape  the  university  and  try  to  spread  over  the  whole  field  of  higher  education, 
or  to  be  jealous  of  the  university  and  set  up  as  its  rival,  is  equally  absurd  and 
suicidal.  Its  proper  policy  is  to  accept  with  modesty  and  self-respect  its  new 
position,  and  oy  losing  the  old  life  of  self-sufficient  independence  to  find  the 
new  life  of  membership  in  the  highly  differentiated  educational  organism  of 
which  the  kindergartens  are  the  feet  and  the  imiversity  is  the  head. 

**  There  are  three  classes  of  educated  persons :  First,  those  whose  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  modern  history,  descrip- 
tive science,  and  their  native  language  and  literature  enables  them  to  do  ordi- 
nary business,  to  enter  good  society,  and  to  enjoy  periodical  and  popular  litera- 
ture. Second,  those  whose  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  languages  and 
literatures,  higher  mathematics,  experimental  science,  political  and  economic 
history,  psychology,  ethics,  and  sociology  enables  them  to  grasp  the  principles 
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of  medicine,  or  law,  or  politics,  or  theology ;  to  guide  social  progress  and  form 
public  opinion ;  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  wise  and  good  men  of  all  lands 
and  ages ;  and  to  appreciate  the  results  in  some  department  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation or  historical  research.  Third,  those  whose  special  training  qualifies 
them  to  discover  and  interpret  new  truth  within  some  chosen  field  of  knowledge. 

'^  To  make  scholars  of  the  first  class  is  the  business  of  the  school ;  to  make 
scholars  of  the  second  class,  and  to  discover  and  encourage  those  capable  of 
entering  the  third  class,  is  the  business  of  the  college ;  to  train  the  chosen  few 
who  constitute  the  third  class  into  full  possession  oi  productive  powers  is  the 
business  of  the  university." 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  the  couraa  of  study  to  bo  maintained  by 
the  college  are  then  discussed.  He  proceeds  to  show  wherein  the  requirements 
for  admission  ought  to  be  modified  in  order  to  bring  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  into  close  connection.    On  this  subject  he  says : 

**  The  change  is  destined  to  become  universal  in  the  near  future.  As  soon  as 
the  high  schools  are  able  to  taach  experimental  science,  French,  and  Gerinan 
as  well  as  they  now  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  it  will  bo  the  policy  of  the  college 
to  require  for  admission  mathematics  and  English  as  at  pres3nt ;  ability  to  read 
easy  prose  at  sight  in  Latin,  and  either  Greok,  French,  or  German,  and  evidence 
of  a  thorough  course  in  expnerimental  science.  We  shall  then  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  students  fitting  for  college  in  the  high  schools,  who  will  be  for 
the  most  part  in  the  same  classes  with  the  students  who  are  not  intending  to 
enter  college,  instead  of  the  small  number  who  pursue  a  separate  course,  and 
thus  receive  an  undue  amount  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  and  an  unjust  propor- 
tion of  the  public  school  fund. 

^*  This  modification  in  requirement  will  necessitate  some  corresponding  modi- 
fications in  the  cours3  of  study.  It  will  be  necessary  to  offer  an  elementary 
course  in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  German  and  French,  for  those  who  wish  to  begin 
this  study  after  admission  to  college.  There  should  be  a  course  in  the  history, 
literature,  mythology,  and  archaeology  of  Greece  required  of  every  student  who 
has  not  studied  the  Greek  language  as  a  part  of  his  preparatory  or  college 
course. 

**The  multiplication  of  highly  specialized  electives  is  not  the  province  of  the 
college.  The  expense  is  too  great,  and  the  profit  to  students  at  this  stage  too 
small. 

**  There  are  two  fundamental  lines  of  scholarly  interest  and  two  corresponding 
types  of  mind,  the  literary  and  the  scientific. 

**The  college  should,  by  its  required  courses,  insure  to  every  student  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  first  principles  in  both  these  fundamental  lines  of  study. 
The  college  may  wisely  require  of  its  candidates  for  a  degree,  abilitv  to  read 
both  French  and  German,  to  writ3  correct  English,  the  elements  of  political  and 
economic  science,  psychology,  and  ethics  on  the  side  of  the  literature  and  life 
of  man,  and  higher  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and  the  elements  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  on  the  side  of  mathematics  and  physical  sci- 
ence. 

'*  For  the  remaning  half  of  the  course  sufficient  electives  should  be  offered  to 
allow  concentration  on  either  literary  or  scientific  studies,  according  to  the  taste 
and  interest  of  the  individual  student. 

**  Such  a  readjustment  of  the  conditions  of  admission  and  the  course  of  study, 
together  with  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  the  lower  schools,  will  allow 
pupils  to  enter  college  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  at  present.  No  shortening  of 
the  course  will  be  necessarv.  The  difference  between  the  best  academies  and 
high  schools  and  those  of  inferior  grade  will  express  itself  by  the  increased 
number  of  students  who  will  enter  college  a  year  in  advance. 

^*A.  B.  should  be  the  ordinary  college  degree,  and  it  should  be  given  without 
reference  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  course  pursued.  The  degree  means  sim- 
ply that  the  recipient  is  a  liberally  educatea  man.  Attempts  to  discriminate 
oetween  the  educational  value  of  courses  of  equal  length  and  thoroughness  in 
the  same  institution  of  liberal  learning  are  relics  of  an  educational  superstition 
from  which  it  is  high  time  to  emancipate  ourselves. 

"In  order  to  encourage  continued  study  during  the  year  immediately  follow- 
ing graduation  the  college  is  justified  in  granting  the  degree  of  a.  m.  to  grad- 
uates who  give  evidence  of  having  done  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  graduate 
study.  Beyond  this  the  college  has  no  right  to  go.  It  owes  to  its  undergradu- 
ates the  full  expenditure  of  its  income  and  the  full  time  of  its  professors,  and 
if  it  attempts  to  divide  its  strength  between  graduates  and  undergraduates  it 
does  an  injustice  to  both.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  small  college  to  drive  away  grad- 
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natee  who  desire  a  prolon^d  coursa  of  systematic  instruction  to  larger  institu* 
tions,  which  im^e  graduate  instruction  their  main  concern. 

'*  The  degree  of  ph.  d.  no' mere  college  has  a  right  to  confer,  and  the  confer- 
ring of  this  degree  hy  institutions  which  make  no  adequate  provision  for  grad- 
uate instruction  is  the  gravest  breach  of  educational  propriety." 

PRESIDENT  CAPEN,  OF  TUPTS  CSOLLEOB. 


I  purpose  of  the  Office  being  to  present  this  subject  impartiallv,  the  most 
lous  objections  that  have  been  aavanced  to  a  change  in  the  college  course 


Thei 
strenuous  ( 

are  here  presented.  The  firsi  of  these  is  from  President  Capen,  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, who  t>t*oto6ts  moat  .vigorously  against  any  reduction  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  he  says :  '^  Of  course,  if  knowledge 
be  substituted  for  discipline  and  culture :  if  the  .cramming  process  takes  the  place 
of  those  calm  and  thoughtful  methods  by  which  the  intellect  of  man  finds  its 
most  complete  development,  it  is  possible  that  many  young  men  might  cover  the 
ground  embraced  by  the  college  curriculum  in  three  years.  But  if  the  attain- 
ment of  the  bachelor's  degree  is  to  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
imdorgraduates  in  the  shorter  time  by  diminishing  the  courses  of  study  now  re- 
garded as  essential  to  it,  few  persons  who  have  e^ven  attention  to  the  subject 
will  fail  to  esteem  it  as  a  lowering  of  the  btandard  of  general  education."  ^ 

He  does  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  27  is  too  advanced  an  age  for  a  man 
to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  connection  with  this  he  says :  *^  It  may 
well  be  asked  who  wants  a  stripling  by  the  bedside  of  those  whose  lives  ai'e 
most  precious  to  him  ?  " 

He  also  says  that  if  the  age  of  college  graduates  has  been  Increasing  in  recent 
years  it  is  duo  to  the  increase  in  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  remedy 
would  be  either  to  abridge  these  requirements  or  to  so  improve  the  facilities  for  sec- 
ondary education  that  men  may  be  brought  to  college  at  an  earlier  age.  **  For," 
says  hGj  **  if  a  youth  has  but  sovea  years  to  give  to  study  from  the  time  he  en- 
ters the  secondary  school  until  he  receives  uie  degree  or  bachelor  of  arts  it  is 
better  that  hcsp3nd  three  years  in  the  fitting  school  and  four  years  in  the  col- 
lege than  four  years  In  the  fitting  school  and  only  three  years  in  the  college." 

PRESIDENT  WARREN,  OP  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  this  matter  is  President  Warren,  of 
Boston  Universil^,  who  has  done  his  utmost  to  arouse  popular  disapproval  to 
the  proposals  of  Harvard.  His  remarks  have  been  given  great  publicity  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press,  so  that  but  fragments  thereof  will  be  here  pre- 
sented. In  an  open  letter  to  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  University  he  says : 
"  The  scheme  which  I  thought  to  pro{)08e  is  this :  That  every  American  classical 
college  retain  its  present  four-years'  course,  and  simply  notify  all  st-,dents  of 
their  successful  completion  of  the  junior  year  by  conferring  upon  them  at  that 
point  the  title  A.  B.  (Harv.),  reserving  the  proper  and  legitimate  A.  B.  as  now 
for  those  who  complete  the  entire  course.  This  ought  to  satisfy  Harvard, since 
it  would  greatiy  multiply  the  representatives  of  her  ideas  and  standards,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  permit  the  other  colleges  to  go  on  as  usual,  protect- 
ing and  promoting  the  interests  of  libaral  education,  properly  so  called.  This 
happy  compromise  seems  to  me  so  just  and  conservative  of  all  interests  that  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it  for  your  consideration  and  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  distinguisaed  colleagues." 

Ag^n,  on  October  31, 18J0,  the  Boston  Post  contained  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Warren,  from  which  the  following  is  taken  : 

*' As  critksftl  action  is  to  be  taken  within  a  few  days  by  the  last  of  the  govern- 
ing boards  of  Harvard  University,  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  set  before 
the  interested  public  a  few  pertinent  facts  and  suggestions. 

**  First.  The  new  measure  now  pending  at  Harvard  makes  no  provision  what- 
ever for  a  compensative  increase  of  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class. 

*'  Second.  The  ooUe^-e  is  not  understood  to  claim  that  its  present  requirements 
for  admission  are  more  exacting  than  those  of  any  fifst-class  American  college. 
In  fact,  in  consequence  of  their  flexibility  and  of  the  provision  for  maxima  ttid 
minima  many  a  student  now  enters  Harvard  College  who  can  not  x)a£S  the  en- 
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trance  examinstionB  at  Yale,  Brown,  Amliersti  Wesley  an,  and  aimilar  colleges. 
Fewpeople  fieem  to  be  aware  of  tiiis  fact. 

** Third.  The  new  moyement  aims  to  cut  down  the  reqnlrements  for  the  A.  B, 
degree  to  such  a  point  that  any  apt  and  industrious  student  can  acquire  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  in  three  years.  In  point  of  fact,  an  exceptionally  brilliant  student, 
taking  as  man^  hours  per  week  as  eome  of  the  more  hard-working  freqiaently 
take,  could  finish  the  proposed  sixteen  courses  and  win  the  degree  in  two  and  a 
half  Vears. 

**  Fourth.  So  far  as  yet  appears,  no  effort  is  to  be  made  to  limit  the  present 
range  of  election  allowtd  to  the  student,  so  that  the  A.  B.  degree  on  the  new 
terms,  as  on  those  now  in  force,  may  be  taken  by  persons  whose  entire  under- 
mbduate  course  is  spent  in  Harvard,  and  yet  who  have  never  studied  Latin,  or 
Greek,  or  French^  or  German,  or  mathematics,  or  history,  or  philosophy,  a  sin- 
gle day  in  Harvard  CoUego. 

**  Fifth.  The  new  proposal,  if  adopted,  will  make  the  Harvard  A.  B.  the  least 
significant  and  least  valuable  in  New  England.  There  is  even  danger  lest  the 
•a.  b.  (Harv.) '  become  a  byword. 

*'  Sixth.  No  body  of  American  students  has  ever  asked  for  such  a  cheapening 
d  the  degree.  Even  at  Cambridge  ihe  students  are  reported  to  have  voted 
against  it. 

*''  Seventh.  The  Harvard  alumni  have  never  asked  for  the  change,  and  many 
have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  the  strongest  opposition  to  it. 

**  Eighth.  Still  less  have  the  American  colleges,  or  any  class  <^  them,  or  any 
association  representing  them,  asked  for  such  a  surrender  as  the  proposals  of 
tbe  Harvard  faculty  contemplate.  On  the  contrary,  the  authorities  of  every 
college  in  New  l^gland,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  deprecate  the  movement  as 
fraught  with  grave  and  far-reaching  evils  in  all  the  oolteges,  Harvard  included. 

^*  Ninth.  The  fitting  schools  have  not  desired  the  change.  On  the  contrary, 
nearly  all  yet  heard  from  deplore  even  the  discussion  of  so  demoralizing  a  prop- 
osition. 

*' Tenth.  Massachusetts,  which  has  ever  felt  a  special  ownership  and  pride  in 
Harvard  College,  has  required  no  such  action  as  tnat  proposed.  Had  the  lejris- 
lature,  five  years  ago,  required  it,  how  furious  a  storm  of  indignant  opposition 
and  expostulation  would  bave  raged  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other ! 
Courts  would  have  been  appealed  to,  constituencies  instructed,  new  legislators 
elected,  to  frustrate  so  pernicious  a  measure.  Yet,  quod  non  feoerumt  barbari, 
fecerunt  barbarini.  What  the  Philistinian  **  rural  members  "  did  not  do,  that  the 
facul^  and  corporation  of  Harvard  are  doing  their  best  to  accomplish. 

**  Efeventli.  No  ecclesiastical  or  religious  body  has  called  for  the  innovation. 
All  the  religious  bodies,  even  to  those  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  care 
least  for  culture,  seem  stoutly  to  oppose  so  needless  and  harmful  a  capitulation. 

"  Twelfth.  The  entire  movement  is  self-originated  in  Harvard  University,  and 
herein,  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  noble  history,  Harvard  appears  before  the 
American  public  and  the  world  as  the  sole  leader  in  a  confessedly  imd  disgrace- 
fully downward  and  backward  movement  in  liberal  education. 

**  On  careful  consideration  of  this  matter,  several  qviestions  sugoroBt  them- 
selves— questions  which  the  Harvard  overseers  and  all  custodiuisof  the  higher 
education  should  take  time  to  investigate.  For  example,  it  has  been  jauntily 
assumed  tiiat  the  age  of  Harvard  undergraduates  is  too  fiigh,  and  that  the  only 
problem  is  how  to  reduce  it.  Would  it  not  be  eminently  appropriate  for  all  con- 
<)emed,  first  of  all,  to  make  a  few  inquiries  like  the  following: 

*'l.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  youth  entering  Harvard  and  other 
colleges  are  any  too  mature  for  that  self-direction  in  study  now  expected  of 
them? 

**  2.  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  are  any  too  mature  for  that  manly  self-government 
in  conduct  now  expected  of  them  ? 

*'  3.  If  younger  would  their  power  of  sustained  and  aocurate  abstract  thinking 
be  sufficiently  developed  within  the  limits  of  their  course  to  enable  them 
thoroughly  to  master  the  fimdamental^  philosophical,  ethical,  and  sociological 
^ienc(»  as  now  taught? 

*'  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  age  of  those  entering  our  colleges  is  higher 
than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Precisely  the  contrary  is  the  truth  in  Boston 
University,  and  it  might  be  well  for  all  concerned  in  the  discussion  to  inquire: 

''4.  Whether  the  age  of  the  majority  of  students  in  college  has  not  ol  late 
years  steadily  fallen  in  all  or  most  of  our  classical  colleges. 

'*  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  growth  of  the  higher  education  in  our  country 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  short-weight  degree 
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(which  may  also  be  spelled  short- wait)  has  been  represented  bb  the  only  cure  for 
the  evil.  As  the  first  allegation  does  not  accord  with  the  results  of  my  investi- 
gations, nor  the  second  with  my  judgment,  I  venture  to  suggest  two  further 
questions: 

**5.  Whether  the  relative  significance  and  power  and  growth  of  the  higher 
education  were  ever  as  great  In  the  United  States  as  to-day.    And 

**  6.  In  case  they  are  not,  whether  the  best  way  to  cure  the  evil  would  be  to 
raise  up  a  larger  crop  of  superficial  and  one-sided  smatterers  chiefly  interested 
in  obtaining  the  earliest  possible  chance  for  money-getting? 

**  It  has  l^en  assumed  that  many  of  the  students  who  now  enter  schools  of  med- 
icine would  first  have  taken  an  A.  B.  course,  had  this  required  but  three  years 
instead  of  four.  As  in  all  my  life  I  have  never  yet  learned  of  one  such  student, 
it  might  be  well  to  institute  another  inquiry  and  to  ascertain — 

*  *  7 .  Whether  ten  such  students  can  be  found  in  all  the  scores  of  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  taken  together  ? 

^*It  has  been  assumed  that  the  required  attendance  upon  college  lour  years 
makes  the  collegiate  medical  students  far  older  on  graduation  than  they  ought 
to  be.  Inasmucn,  however,  as  the  statistics  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  show 
that  the  noncoUegiate  members  of  the  school  are  but  seven  months  younger  than 
the  collegiate,  it  would  be  wise  to  inquire — 

"8.  Whether  a  four  years*  course  in  liberal  arts  may  not  abundantly  pay  for 
seven  months'  delay  in  entering  upon  medical  practice  ? 

'  *  It  has  been  assumed  that  a  three  j^ears'  course  in  arts  would  attract  far  greater 
numbers  of  young  men  than  can  be  induced  to  take  a  four  years'  course.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  many  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  country  have  for  many  years 
offered  both  three  years'  and  four  years'  courses,  under  the  same  teachers  and 
with  degrees  conferred  by  the  same  authorities,  the  three  years'  course  invaria- 
bly offering  even  greater  privileges  of  election  than  the  four  years'  course,  and 
still  many  times  more  students  have  always  chosen  the  four  years'  course  than 
the  three  years' — it  is  certainly  fitting  to  start  another  inquiry,  namely : 

**9.  Whether  untested  assumptions  are  to  be  made  the  basis  of  far-reaching 
and  revolutionizing  measures  in  educational  administration  ? 

**  It  has  been  assumed  that  Harvard  College,  without  consulting  with  any  other 
colleges  of  the  country,  has  the  full  right  to  cut  down  the  A.  B.  course  to  three 
years.    Might  it  not  be  well  to  discuss  for  a  little— 

*'10.  Whether  she  has  not  an  equal  right,  if  it  please  her,  to  cut  it  down  to 
two  years,  or  to  one,  or  to  six  months? 

''  It  has  been  assujied  that  if  Harvard  were  to  cut  down  her  course,  all  the 
other  classical  colleges  would  do  the  same.  In  view  hereof,  might  it  not  be  well 
to  ask — 

**  11.  Whether,  in  case  they  were  to  do  so,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Ameri- 
can education— a  thing  for  which,  in  history,  Harvard  University  would  be 
pleased  to  take  the  responsibility  ?    And 

'*  12.  Whether,  in  case  they  were  not  to  do  so,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Harvard  College  ? 

**In  closing,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  Harvard  College  is  the  one  insti- 
tution whoso  leadership  the  other  collefres  of  the  country  will  gladly  accept  and 
follow  so  long  as  she  is  true  to  her  own  illustrious  traditions.  If  just  now  these 
other  institutions  break  with  her  and  revolt,  it  is  because  they  can  not  recognize 
her  in  hor  strange  new  rdle.  She  is  not  herself.  Her  face  is  set  the  wrong  way. 
She  is  marching,  not  at  the  front  forward,  but  at. the  rear  backward.  The  warmUi 
of  cur  remonstrance  is  simply  an  index  of  our  habitual  love  and  loyalty." 

This  letter  was  written  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  board 
of  overseers,  at  which  meeting  it  was  supposed  that  the  question  of  shortening 
the  course  would  be  decided,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  influence  thfi 
decision. 

PRESIDENT  ANDREWS,  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  was  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  17  and  18,  1890,  At 
this  meeting  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  Universitv,  delivered  an  address  on 
*'  Shall  the  college  course  of  study  for  the  bachelorship  in  arts  be  reduced  ?  " 
As  a  representative' of  one  of  the  smaller  institutions,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  uphold  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  which  he  did  in  a  very  able 
manner.  His  address  was  discussed  freely  and  brought  forth  the  fact  that  the 
men  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  leading  institutions  for  secondary  instruction 
are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  our  edacg|U^gi^  s^^ef^v.  ^bilo 
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they  did  not  definitely  declare  for  the  reduction  of  the  course  of  study,  they 
were  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  make  our  system  more  elastic,  **  so  that  those  who  feel  the  need  of  starting  in 
their  life  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  are  ready  to  put  forth  extra  effort,  would 
be  encouraged  to  finish  their  course  in  three  years  rather  than  four." 

Daring  the  discussion  Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  said :  **  I  am  aware  that  this  [completion  of  the  course 
in  three  years]  is  often  done  at  Harvard,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  at  other  colleges, 
while  in  rare  instances  it  may  bo  done,  there  is  not  the  disposition  to  encourage 
any  suoh  efforts.  If  such  a  possibility  could  be  distinctly  held  out  to  men  having 
a  college  courso  under  coasideration,  some  worthy  men  would  ba  deterred  from 
the  unwise  step  of  entering  the  professional  school  without  college  training,  as 
they  do  now." 

Another  objection  to  the  proposed  change  was  advanced  by  Prof.  Tracy  Peck, 
of  Yale.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question, 
he  said :  **  If  there  is  a  widespread  call  in  the  thoughtful  part  of  the  community 
for  reducing  the  college  coui-se  of  libaral  study  to  three  years,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  it.  There  certainly  are  many  earn  :st  young  persons  whom  pov- 
erty or  other  circumstances  prevents  from  pursuing  a  full  or  even  any  course  of 
liberal  study.  Such  cas3S  appeal  strongly  to  our  sympathies,  and  most  colleges 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  meritorious ;  but  no  reduction  in  the  conditions  of 
time  or  other  requirements  can  reach  them  all,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
majority  of  students  if  their  privileges  were  to  be  diminished  because  of  the 
unfortunate  few." 

Exception  may  well  be  taken  to  that  part  of  Prof.  Pock's  remarks  which 
relate  to  the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  majority  of  the  students.  Let 
us  consider  whether  in  fact  these  privileges  would  be  diminished  by  the  short- 
ening of  the  present  college  curriculum.  It  appears  not,  for  the  reason  that  the 
graduate  department  would  still  be  at  the  command  of  such  students  as  might 
wish  to  pursue  still  further  those  studies  which  comprise  what  is  known  as  a 
liberal  education,  and  their  privileges  would  be  at  least  as  great  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  The  shortening  of  the  undergraduate  course  would  not  by  any 
means  carry  with  it  the  abridgment  of  any  of  the  opportunities  or  facilities  for 
advanced  study  now  offered  by  our  institutions  of  learning,  but  would  very  prob- 
ably be  the  means  o!  Inducing  a  larger  number  of  young  men  to  pursue  such 
studies,  since  they  would  b3  enabled  to  enter  thereon  one  year  earlier  than  at 
the  pvesent  time. 

Another  objection  to  the  proposed  reduction  is  that  it  would  mean  the  degra- 
dation of  the  A.  B.  degree.  If  this  degree  had  a  fixed  meaning,  or  meant  in  one 
part  of  this  country  the  same  that  It  means  In  another  part,  this  might  perhaps 
stand  as  an  objection ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  will 
not  be  so  long  as  State  legislatures  continue  to  grant  to  institutions  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  without  defining  the  requirements  to  be  demanded  there- 
for. Should  this  reduction  bo  made  by  Harvard  and  other  leading  institutions, 
it  is  certain  that  even  then  the  A.  B.  degree  conferred  by  these  institutions 
would  still  mean  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  A.  B.  given  by  a  large 
number  of  Institutions  In  the  United  States. 

The  full  discussion  which  the  subject  has  excited  has  the  great  advantage  that 
those  upon  whom  the  final  adjustment  of  tho  mattor  will  devolve  will  act  in  full 
view  of  all  tho  difficulties  to  be  met  and  of  all  possible  means  which  experience 
suggests  for  tho  solution  of  the  problem. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
GEADTIATB  DEPAETMENTS  OF  UinVEBSIHES. 
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ion:  Columbia— NonreHdeni  cour9e$~-Orowth  of  graduate  work  in  eiafU€en  years— Number  of 
stuaents  in  gradueUe  departments  from  1971-72  to  I8t»-9q,inclu4i9e  -StatUtics  of  graduates  in  indi- 
vidual insmutions—  Effect  of  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  VniverUtv  on  other  institutions— 
J>ratoing  power  of  three  tppical  institutions.  Harvard.  Johns  Hopkins,  ana  the  UMversiiy  of  Michi* 
gan,  as  shown  by  the  State  residence  of  the  graduate  students— Probable  causes  of  the  popularity  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University— States  in  which  araduats  students  of  Harvard^  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the 
UniversUy  of  Michigan  received  their  first  degrees^ 

ORGANIZATION. 

Tbe  OTgBsivuXiKm  and  maintenanoe  of  departments  for  the  proeecution  <A 
graduate  or  advanoed  study  and  research  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  before  theestahlishmentof  such  departments  graduate 
students  did  not  remain  in  residence  at  the  universities,  for  we  find  that  in  some 
cases  such  students  remained  in  residence  before  special  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  instruction.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to  trace  the  progress  made 
by  a  few  institutions  in  this  direction. 

YdU  College.— The  catalogues  of  Yale  College  show  that  although  graduate 
students  were  in  residence  as  early  as  the  year  1836-37,  no  mention  was  made  of 
any  provision  for  their  instruction  until  the  year  1844-45,  when  the  catalogue 
for  that  year  contained  the  following :  '*  Instruction  is  also  given  by  the  profes- 
sors to  resident  graduates,  provided  a  sufficient  number  present  themselves  to 
form  a  class.*'  A  lew  years  later  the  catalogue  for  1847-48  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  department,  in  the  following  terms : 

*VIt  has  long  been  felt  at  Yale  College  to  bs  important  to  furnish  resident 
graduates  and  others  with  the  opportimity  of  devoting  themselves  to  special 
branches  of  study,  either  not  provided  for  at  present  or  not  pursued  as  far  as  in- 
dividual students  may  desire.  With  the  hope  of  aocomplishing  this  object  more 
fully  and  systematically,  the  corporation  at  their  meeting  in  August,  1846,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  tike  this  subject  into  consideration,  and  m  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  committee,  at  their  next  meeting  in  August,  1847,  estab- 
lished a  new  department  called  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts. 
The  branches  intended  to  be  embraced  in  this  department  are  such  in  general 
as  are  not  included  imder  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  or  more  particularly 
mathematical  science,  physical  science,  and  its  application  to  the  arts,  meta- 
physics, philology,  literature,  and  history.  Instruc  ion  in  this  department  may 
be  given  by  professors  not  belonging  to  the  other  departments,  by  the  academ- 
ioal  professors,  and  by  such  others  as  the  president  and  fellows  may  approve. 
The  instructors  for  the  y«ar,  with  the  president,  compose  the  faculty  of  the  de- 
partment. The  instructions  in  the  department  are  intended  for  graduates  of 
this  and  other  colleges,  and  for  such  other  young  men  as  are  desirous  of  pur- 
suing special  branches  of  study ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  all  students  in  philology 
jmd  mathematical  science  tbat  they  be  thoroughljr  grounded  in  those  studies.'' 

The  greater  portion  ot  the  students  enrolled  m  this  department  were  not 
graduates,  but  may  ^rhaps  properly  be  called  special  students,  who  wished  to 
pursue  studies  not  given  in  the  regular  academical  department.  A  school  of 
applied  chemistry  was  made  a  part  of  the  department  from  its  organization. 
The  catalogue  for  1852-5^  shows  that  a  school  of  engineering  had  also  been 
established,  and  that  of  the  55  students  enrolled  in  the  department  during  that 
year,  51  wereconneoted  either  with  the  school  of  applied  chemistry  or  the  school 
of  engineering.  The  same  catalogue  also  contained  the  following  respecting 
degrees :  "  Tlie  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  wiU  be  conferred  by  the  presi- 
dent and  fsllows  upon  students  in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts, 
after  being  connected  with  the  department  for  two  years  and  paroing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  three  branches  of  study." 
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The  catalogue  of  1854-55  shows  that  the  chairs  of  chemistry  and  engineering 
received  the  name  of  Yale  Scientific  School  some  tiiho  during  the  year  1854,  and 
that  several  new  professors  became  connected  with  it.  Th0  following  extract 
from  The  History  of  Yale  College  shows  the  development  of  the  department  from 
this  time : 

**  The  *  scientific  school '  now  entered  upon  a  rapid  career  of  extension.  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Sheffield  began  his  remarkaole  series  of  gifts.  The  'school/  in 
honor  of  its  distinguished  benefactor,  was  called  in  1861  the  *  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,'  and  a  large  number  of  new  professors  were  appointed.  Thus  the  *  sci- 
entific school ' — a  section  of  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts— had 
now  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  valuable  branches  of  the  college. 
Its  origin  was  due  to  the  effort  which  had  been  made,  in  1846,  to  establish  what 
was  then  called  a  *  fourth  department,'  the  primary  object  of  which  was  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  graduate  students  in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  But  till 
this  time  everything  had  been  in  a  formative  state.  There  had  been  all  idong 
a  small  body  of  graduates  who  went  on  with  their  studies  in  history,  philology, 
and  literature ;  there  had  been  also  graduates  among  the  students  in  the  scientific 
section  of  the  *  department, 'who  pursued  advanced  studies  under  the  instruction 
of  the  scientific  professors ;  but  it  was  found  by  experience  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  Sheffield  school  had  not  re- 
ceived the  proper  preliminary  education  which  would  enable  them  to  pursue  the 
study  of  any  of  the  higher  branches  of  science  to  advantage.  Accordingly,  in 
18ti0,  substantially  what  is  the  present  organization  of  the  school  was  decided 
upon ;  the  courses  of  instruction  being  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  those 
persons  who  resorted  to  it,  and  to  the  somewhat  general  public  demand  for  what 
was  beginning  to  be  known  as  the  *new  education.*  A  scheme  requiring  three 
yeafsoi  study  was  planned  after  the  methods  followed  in  the  academical  depart- 
ment, characterized  mainly  by  the  omission  of  classical  studies  and  the  promi- 
nence given  to  scientific  studies." 

This  new  arrangement  of  the  scientific  section  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
the  readjustment  of  the  whole  department,  which  occurred  in  1872.  According 
to  this  reorganization  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts  was  made  to 
include  the  undergraduate  academical  department,  the  Sheffield  scientific 
school,  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  the  school  for  graduate  instruction.  This 
organization  is  still  in  force.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  distinct  school  for  grad- 
uate instruction  was  not  organized  until  1872. 

No  degree  for  advanced  work  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Yale  prior  to 
1860-61 .    In  that  year  the  catalogue  contained  the  following : 

*•  It  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  that  they 
shall  faithfully  devote  at  least  two  years  to  a  course  of  study  selected  from 
branches  pursued  in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  The  selec- 
tion may  be  made  from  the  studies  of  either  or  both  sections,  but  must  belong 
to  at  least  two  distinct  departments  of  learning. 

*'A11  persons  who  have  not  previously  received  a  degree  furnishing  evidence 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  will  be  required,  before 
presenting  themselves  for  the  final  examination  for  the  doctor's  degree,  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  these  languages,  or  in  other  studies  (not  included 
in  their  advanced  course)  which  shall  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  by  the  fac- 
ulty. 

**  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  will  be  conferred  on  all  members  of  the 
department  who,  having  complied  with  the  conditioift  above  stated,  shall  pass 
a  satisfactory  final  examination,  and  present  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of  nigh 
attainment  in  the  branches  they  have  pursued." 

The  requirements  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  require  the  student  to  have 
taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and 
French,  and  to  have  pursued  for  two  years  studies  in  the  graduate  department. 

Hai-vard  University,— The  history  of  graduate  instruction  in  Harvard  is  ably 
set  forth  by  James  Mills  Peirce,  secretary  of  the  academic  council,  in  his  report 
to  President  Eliot  for  the  year  1879-80.    In  this  report  he  says: 

**  As  no  report  has  heretofore  proceeded  from  this  (the  graduate)  department, 
it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  I  should  take  the  occasion  to  present  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  history.  The  residence  of  graduates  at  the  university  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  advanced  studies  is  a  practice  probably  as  old  as  the  college  itself. 
Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  faculty,  and  it  has  always 
been  felt  that  the  presence  of  such  persons,  even  when  their  connection  with  the 
university  has  been  of  the  slightest  kind,  has  had  a  tendency  to  heighten  the 
serious  scholarly  feeling  of  the  place.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
scientific  school,  under  the  administration  of  President  Sif^l^^  ilM^iJr^9^  one 
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of  the  main  objects  had  in  View  was  the  provision  of  instruction  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  most  advanced  students,  and  it  will  he  remembered  that,  in  the 
first  orgsnization  of  that  school  philological  studies  were  represented  in  the 
faculty  as  well  as  the  natural  and  practical  sciences.  In  point  of  fact,  the  scien- 
tific school  did,  within  the  boundaries  to  which  it  was  Eoon  restricted,  fulfill  an 
important  function  in  regard  to  higher  work,  and  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  prei)ariDg  the  way  for  what  is  now  the  graduate  department.  Until  the  great 
extension  of  the  elective  system  of  the  college  ten  years  ago  (1870),  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.  and  S.  D.  somewhat  later  (1872),  it  was  the 
only  department  of  the  university  that  offered  the  opportunity  oi  obtaining  a 
degree  by  the  performance  of  special  work  of  a  high  character  in  pure  science. 
It  was  resorted  to  by  college  graduates  and  other  advanced  students  who  desired 
to  make  a  real  beginning  of  a  scientific  career.  Its  opportunities  of  study,  under 
professors  of  rare  eminence,  not  overburd^ed  with  undergraduate  work,  and 
eager  to  promote  genuine  scientific  achievement,  were  exceptionally  fine,  though 
inadequately  represented  in  any  printed  record,  and  the  degree  of  the  school 
soon  attained  a  verv  high  estimation. 

'*  The  next  step  that  was  taken  towards  the  provision  of  instruction  for  gradu- 
ates was  the  institution  of  the  system  of  *  university  lectures*  during  the 
administration  of  President  Felton  [1860-1862],  Early  in  1863,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Hill,  these  courses  of  lectures,  having  been  practically  discontinued, 
were  resumed  on  a  plan  of  increased  extent  and  efficiency ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  ordered  by  the  corporation  that  *  tlie  president,  with  the  professors  in  all 
departments  of  the  university,  be  authorized  to  meet  and  associate  themselves 
in  one  body  for  the  consideration  of  its  educational  interests,  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  courses  of  lectures  as  may  be  thought  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  professional  schools,  graduates  of  this  or  other  colleges,  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  other  persons.'" 

The  university  lectures  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  popular.  In  the  seven 
years  from  their  establishment  in  1863,  seventy-four  courses  of  lectures  were 
delivered,  of  which  number  sixty-seven  were  upon  scientific  subjects.  The 
seven  exceptional  courses  were  delivered  before  1866. 

At  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Eliot*s  administration  graduate  instruction  was  placed 
upon  a  permanent  and  more  efficient  footing.  In  1869  two  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, one  in  philosophy  and  the  other  in  modern  literature,  were  opened  to^grad- 
uates,  teachers,  and  other  competent  persons  (men  and  women). ^'  Thirteen 
teachers  took  part  in  the  two  courses,  7  in  the  first,  and  6  in  the  second.  Twelve 
students  were  in  attendance  upon  the  courses,  4  of  whom  presented  themselves 
for  examination  on  the  course  in  philosophy.  In  his  report  for  1871-72  Presi- 
dent Eliot  says:  '*  The  university  lectures  have  now  been  tried  for  nine  years. 
Although  some  temporary  advantages  and  certain  improvements  have  resulted 
from  them,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  distinctly  failed  as  a  scheme  for 
giving  advanced  instruction  in  philosophy,  history,  and  the  humanities,  and 
that  they  have  failed  hopelessly  and  in  an  uflexpectedly  short  time.  They  nave 
not  induced  bachelors  of  arts  of  this  university  to  remain  in  Cambridge  for  pur- 
poses of  systematic  study,  and  they  have  not  attracted  to  the  university  ad- 
vance i  students  from  other  places.  Advanced  students  want  profound,  contin- 
uous, and  systematic  teaching.  The  university  lectures,  taken  together  as  a 
body  of  teaching,  have  been  discursive,  heterogeneous,  and  disconnected."  The 
best  results  were  obtained  in  1869-70,  when  the  courses  in  philosophy  and  mod- 
ern languages  were  given.  Nevertheless,  even  these  two  long  courses,  given  by 
a  succession  of  five  or  six  different  teachers,  lacked  consecutiveness  and  unity  of 
plan  and  method. 

In  1872  the  corporation  and  board  of  overseers  adopted  a  statute  of  which  only 
a  summarized  statement  can  be  given.  '*  The  scheme  contemplates  residence 
of  one  year  for  the  masters'  [A.  M.]  degree,  of  two  years  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy,  and  of  three  years  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  exam- 
inations for  all  aegrees,  and  the  presentation  of  these  by  candidates  for  either 
diKJtorate."  This  action  of  the  university  immediately  attracted  an  increased 
number  of  students,  as  will  be  £een  by  a  glance  at  the  table  on  page  819. 

Princeton.— The  catalogues  of  Princeton  do  not  show  the  presence  of  graduate 
students  at  the  institution  prior  to  1870-71,  in  which  year  there  were  3  in 
attendance.  In  1870  three  fellowships  were  created,  and  the  students  re- 
ferred to  were  the  holders  of  them.  The  conditions  on  which  the  fellowships 
were  bs  stowed  were  such  as  to  require  the  holders  thereof  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  for  at  least  one  year.  The  number  of  fellowships  was  gradually  in- 
creased, thus  increasing  the  number  of  graduate  students  ;  but  it  maybe  well  to 
remark  that  until  the  year  1877-78  no  graduate  students,  exiG^I|i|g<eiiow^^re 
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in  attendftaoe  at  the  college^  although  a  few  such  students  had  heen  In  attend* 
anoe  at  l^e  eoientifio  8chM>l.  In  18  V  7  Dr.  McCosh  made  a  report  to  the  board  d 
trustees  on  the  course  of  study  in  Princeton  Collt.ge.    In  this  report  he  says  : 

*'  In  the  last  few  years  there  have  be^n  a  few  graduates  receiving  instmction 
from  individual  professors.  The  board  of  trustees  has  now  sanctioned  post- 
graduate courses.  Thev  have  been  started  this  year  experimentally,  aad  the 
tr^  has  be«n  sucoessiul  beyond  airexpectatiou. 

*^The  aim  of  every  college  should  be  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  scholarship 
from  every  student.  No  college  can  make  all  its  students  great  scholars.  But 
there  is  a  certain  proportion,  say  one  in  ten.  or  one  in  five,  who  as  having  the 
taste  and  the  talent  may  be  made  so.  This  is  to  be  done  by  postgraduate 
courses.  We  have  at  present  no  fewer  than  42  graduates,  mostly  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  but  a  number  from  other  universities  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  attending  classes  in  ourcol  ege,  chiefly  in  philosophy  and  physics." 

Prom  that  time  the  graduate  courses  of  Princeton  have  been  well  attended. 
In  1590-91  graduate  courses  will  be  otfered  in  the  following  subjects  :  Theoret- 
ical ethics,  science  and  religion,  Pluto  and  his  philosophy,  modern  philosophy, 
history,  Latin,  pedagogics,  Greek,  architecture,  archaeology ,  English  langimge, 
Sanskrit,  Semitic  languages,  physics,  higher  mathematics,  theoretical  astron- 
omy, biology. 

Volumbia  CoUege.— The  graduate  department  of  Columbia  College  was  not 
organized  until  1880,  although  graduate  students  were  enrolled  as  early  as 
1874-75.  Here,  as  at  Princeton,  the  first  graduate  students  enrolled  were  in- 
duced to  pursue  advanced  studies  through  the  instrumentality  of  fellowships. 
The  holders  of  these  fellowships  were  not  importuned  to  pursue  studies  in  the 
collect  itself,  but  were  encouraged  to  resort  to  foreign  universities,  and  the  only 
conditions  imposed  upon  them  was  to  report  the  character  of  their  work  peri- 
odically to  the  president.  But  on  the  o  -ganization  of  the  graduate  department 
a  new  departure  in  this  respect  was  made,  which  was  the  ^option  of  a  plan  for 
the  appomtment  of  fellows  with  tutorial  duties.  This  scheme  was  first  put  into 
operation  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1883-84,  and  marks  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  in  the  graduate  department. 

Nowresident  courses, — In  addition  to  the  institutions  that  provide  courses  of 
study  for  resident  graduates,  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  that  provide 
similar  courses  for  nonresidents.  Such  courses  were  established  as  early  as  1874, 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  by  large  numbers  of  students.  In  such  ca  es  the  students 
pursue  their  studies  at  home,  and,  after  a  satisfactory  examination,  the  appro- 
priate degree  is  conferred  upon  them.  At  least  one  institution,  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  alsD  offers  a  nonresident  course  of  study  for  undergrad- 
uates, which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  These  courses  are  intended  for  per- 
sons whose  circumstances  and  ocoujiations  are  such  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  a  higher  education  if  residence  at  an  institution  were  insisted  upon.  In 
some  cases  where  a  demand  arose  for* an  opportunity  to  do  advanced  work  for 
which  credit  would  be  given,  nonresident  courses  were  established  in  preference 
to  resident  courses,  because  the  time  of  the  professors  was  so  fully  occupied  with 
other  duties  that  they  could  not  give  the  time  that  would  be  demanded  by  res- 
ident graduates. 

GROWTH  OP  GRADUATE  WORK  IN  EIGHTEEN  YEARS. 

The  growth  of  graduate  work  ixf  American  colleges  and  universities  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  remarkable,  the  number  of  students  in  graduate 
departmentsof  such  institutions  having  increased  from  198  in  1871-72  to  1,998  in 
1889-90.  This  increase  has  been  due.  probably,  to  the  greatly  increased  facilities 
which  have  lately  been  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  advanced  study  and  re- 
search in  the  older  foundations  and  to  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  in 
which  advanced  work  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  feature.  Of  the  latter  class  the 
numhr  is  very  small,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  openedfor  In- 
struction in  1876,  and  Clark  University,  at  Worcester, Mass.,  opened  in  1889,  being 
the  only  representatives.  The  larger  part  of  the  students  of  the  former  are 
registered  in  the  e:raduate  department ;  the  latter  admits  such  persons  only  as 
have  already  reocived  their  first  degree  or  have  otherwise  prepared  themselves 
to  enter  upon  advanced  study. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  graduate  departmentsof  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States  from  1871  to  1890  was  as  follows : 
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Ywtt. 

stu- 
dents. 

Year. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Tear. 

Stu- 
dents. 

1871-78. 

198 
21fl 
283 
369 
399 
389 

187T-78 

414 
465 
4U 
460 

522 
778 

I 

1884-86 

188&-86.._ 

I88ft-87 _ 

1887-88 

W 

ia78-73...     „ 

1878-79 

936 

1R73-74 

1879-^0. 

1,257 

1874-75 

1880-81 

188'i-8». 

1,390 

187&-76  _...__  ..__....._. 

1888-89 

1,318 

lan^-rj 

1888-81 

188^90 

al,998 

a  Ineludes  281  nonresident  gTadoates. 

As  will  be  saen  from  the  above,  the  increase  in  numbers  has  been  fairly  reg- 
ular, especially  during  the  last  ten  years.  * 

tStutistics  of  graduates  in  individual  institutions, — In  order  to  show  the  increase 
in  individual  institutions,  and  the  fluctuations  caused  in  some  of  them  by  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions}  the  following  table  has  baen  prepared.  The 
statistics  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  taken  from  the  a'anual  catalogu  s  of 
the  institutions  concerned.  In  a  few  cases  where  catalogues  were  not  available 
the  statistics  were  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau: 

Number  of  students  in  graduate  departments. 


Year. 


Harrard. 


52 
3 


1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1872-73. 
1873-74. 
1874-75. 
1876-76. 
1876-77. 
1877-78. 
187&-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
188^-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
188^-87. 
1887-88. 
166^-89. 
1889-W. 


8 
11 
20 
43 
53 
52 
58 
64 
49 
51 
41 
49 
55 
76 
70 
72 
70 
96 
96 
107 


58 
68 
79 
102 
99 
125 
159 
174 
184 
228 
231 
216 
229 


3 

5 

7 

7 

0 

8 

8 

52 

68 

47 

45 

63 

67 

62 

66 

58 

95 

80 

93 

117 


6 
9 
8 
9 

"l5 

14 

7 

11 

13 

10 

13 

25 

19 

15 

a35 

041 

oSO 

(165 

078 


7 

11 

11 

23 

37 

39 

45 

53 

73 

78 

101 

102 

100 

107 

114 

100 


1 

1 

4 

6 

4 

5 

45 

20 

37 


a  Includes  nonresident  graduate  students. 

H^ect  of  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  other  institutions. — From  the 
foregoing  table  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity caused  a  temporary  diminution  in  the  number  ot  graduate  students  in  nearly 
all  of  the  institutions  presented.  This  should  not,  however,  cause  surprise  to  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  favorable  conditions  the  new  institution  afforded 
for  advanced  study.  At  the  time  of  i's  establishment  few  institutions  in  the 
United  States  could  offer  inducements  in  the  form  of  fellowships.  In  this  re- 
Bj)ect  Johns  Hopkins  University  had  a  decided  advantage,  as  it  possessed  twenty 
fellowships  available  upon  terms  which  naturally  attracted  the  graduates  of 
other  institutions.  The  natural  result  in  the  coursa  of  time  was  that  other  uni- 
versities secured  funds  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  graduates  from  the  graduate  departments  of 
the  leading  universities  receive  appointments  to  professorships  in  educational 
institutions  has  undoubtedly  created  a^desire  for  ad  vane  d  study  among  the  y^ung 
men.  This  fact,  together  with  the  multiplication  of  fellowships,  has  been  an  im- 
portant if  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  of  students  in  graduate  departments. 
The  number  of  fellowships  has  increased  from  19  in  1872  to  172  in  188^  "  ' 

1  For  value  of  fellowsUiMk  se»  Annual  Reixnrt  for  1868-89.  pn.  649-654. 
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State  residence  of  graduate  students  at  three  tj/picdl  institutions,'— In  oonneotion  with 
this  subject  of  e^raduate  students  it  may  be  interestin&p  to  know  the  sections  of  the 
country  from  which  the  different  institutions  recruit  these  advanced  departments; 
for,  the  standing  of  a  school  is  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  students  that  flock 
to  it,  but  also  b^  its  drawing  power  or  the  geographical  extent  of  its  influenoe. 

In  order  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  drawing  jyowers  of  three  typical 
institutions,  the  annual  oatalogues  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  four  years  188i5-87  to  1889-90, 
inclusive,  have  "been  carefully  examined  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  home 
residences  of  the  students  in  the  graduate  departments.  In  an  investigation  of 
this  kind  a  fairer  representation  can  be  made  by  taking  the  statistics  of  a  series 
of  years  than  by  taking  thQ  statistics  of  but  one  year.  The  result  of  the  exam- 
ination indicated  is  as  follows : 

Besidence  of  students  in  attendance  upon  graduate  deparitnents  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University y  Harvard  University,  and  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  years 
1886^87,  1887-88, 1888-89,  and  1889-90. 


Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Harvard  University. 

University  of 
Michigan. 

States. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1" 

1 

1 

«-< 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine ^ 

New  Hampshire 

3 
4 
2 
12 

1 
5 
14 
4 
9 

65 
3 
6 
1 
6 
4 
7 

4 

2 
2 
11 

1 
4 
13 
2 
9 

76 
1 
7 
2 
6 
4 
6 
1 

3 

1 
2 
2 

9 

6 

22 

6 

7 

89 

4 

14 

57 

13 

83 

293 
15 
30 
6 
24 
14 
21 

14 

"3 

1 
2 

1 
4 

2 

4 

4 
18 

.--- 

•¥-- 

1 

1 

1 
7 
1 
2 
17 
8 
7 

65 
6 
7 
2 
4 
4 
5 

£ 
0 

1 
3 
13 

4 
8 

87 
5 

10 
1 
8 
2 
8 

Massachusetts 

40 

58 

47 
3 

1 
6 
3 
4 

53 
2 
1 
7 
2 
8 

1 
2 

193 
5 
8 
28 
9 
19 

2 
2 

2 

3 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

"7* 

2 
6 

1 
8 
2 
6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

New  York 

2 

4 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .       ... 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

a 

2 

South  AUantic  Division: 
Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

' 

*' 

North  Carolina 

2 
2 

2 
6 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Georgia 

Florida 



1 

1 

1 



% 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

3 
2 
8 
2 
1 

4 

1 
2 
1 

4 
2 
1 
1 



1 
1 

1 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Tx>ul»?1ana 

Texas — 

1 

2 
2 
8 
41 
1 
2 
8 
2 

1 

83 

2 
3 

7 
31 

1 

! 

4 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

13 

t 

7 
6 
8 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 

9 
6 
10 
2 
7 
2 
3 
2 
1 

9 
8 
3 
4 
8 
1 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 

38 

24 

27 

10 

17 

10 

19 

12 

2 

1 

6 

4 

4 

"z 

6 
1 
4 

8 

1 
2 

8 
..... 

1 
3 

1 

26 
2 

10 
1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

22' 
2 
3 
1 

K 

Indiana.... 

11 

nilnols 

?0 

Michigan 

127 

Wisconsin..-^— 

4 
4 
6 
3 

5 

Minnesota 

1 

6 

Iowa 

(1 

Missouri 

1 

1 

2 

8 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

Nebraska 

4 

"2 

1 
2 

1 

Kansas 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Western  Division: 

Montana... 

•    1 

Colorado... 

1 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Utah 

. 

Washington....  .. 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

Oregon." 

1 

Camomia 

7 

3 

■ 

11 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

.... 

s 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Weetem  Division.... 

92 
11 
43 
7 
16 
4 
1 

48 
103 

8 
40 

8 
18 

8 

1 

47 
93 

8 
45 

2 
18 

1 

2 

46 
116 

8 
42 

1 
13 

2 

1 

195 
404 
35 
170 
13 
65 
10 
5 

58 
1 

"7" 

1 

73 
5 

1 

11 
8 
3 

69 
1 

"15" 
2 
8 

74 
7 
2 

16 
2 
6 

274 
14 

8 
49 

8 
20 

7 

'32" 

1 
1 

48 

4 
2 
1 
54 
8 
1 

4 
5 
1 

61 
4 
8 

21 
8 

S 
195 
10 

Foreign 

0 

U.  S.  Navy 

U.  S.  Army 

Total . 

228 

0231 

216 

229 

004 

70 

96 

96 

107 

368 

zed 

41 

3yv 

59 

JVJ 

65 

78 

24S 

a  The  residence  of  seven  students  not  given. 
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This  tabulation  indicates  that  Johns  Hopkins  has  a  stronger  drawing  power 
than  either  Harvard  or  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  North  Atlantic  Division  has  more  Institutions 
offering  the  advantages  of  well-equipped  graduate  departments  than  any  of  the 
other  divisions,  Johns  Hopkins  draws  more  students  from  this  than  from  anv 
other  division  excepting  the  South  Atlantic  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  institutions  nearly  always  draw  much  the  larger  part  of  their 
students  from  the  immediate  locality  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Taking  the  figures  as  given  above,  we  find  that  while  Johns  Hopkins  draws  55 
per  cent  of  its  students  from  sections  other  than  the  division  in  whioh  it  is  located, 
Harvard  draws  but  25  per  cent,  and  the  University  of  Michigan  but  20i)er  cent  from 
such  sections.  It  will  be  observed  further  that  the  number  of  foreign  students 
in  attendance  at  Johns  Hopkins  exceeds  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  other 
two  institutions. 

Probable  cattses  of  the  popularity  of  Johns  HopJdna  University. — The  large  number 
of  students  from  the  Nortn  Atlantic  Division  attending  Johns  Hopkins  suggests 
that  some  department  of  this  institution  is  superior  to  the  corresponding  de- 
partments of  the  institutions  in  that  division.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  con* 
elusion  with  respect  to  this  matter  the  catalogues  of  Johns  Hopkins  have  been 
examined  with  particular  referenc3  to  the  students  from  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  following  result:  The  67  students  from  New  York  were 
distributed  among  the  studies  as  follows:  Chemistry,  12;  pathology,  7;  his- 


torjr,  7 ;  physics,  6 ;  English,  5 ;  biology,  4 ;  astronomy,  4 ;  mathematics,  3 ; 
Latin,  3 ;  Komance  languages,  3 ;  geology,  1 ;  histolog^i  1 ;  &nd  Semitic  lui- 
guages,  1.    The  thirty-nine  from  Massachusetts  were  divided  as  followa:  His- 


tory, 9;  biology,  6;  chemistry,  5;  Greek,  5;  geology,  4;  Germanic  langjuages, 
3;  mathematics,  2;  philosophy,  2;  Assyriology,  1;  English,  1;  and  Sanskrit,  1. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  departments  of  history  and  chemistry  include 
33,  or  about  one-third,  of  all  the  students  from  the  two  States  specmed,  and 
may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  the  most  popular  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  annual  report  of  the  president 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  more  students  are  entered  for  those 
departments  than  for  any  other. 

Probably,  however,  the  true  cause  of  the  superior  drawing  power  of  this  in- 
stitution is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  making  appointments  to  the  fellowships. 
While  a  lar^e  number  of  the  Harvard  fellowships  are  open  only  to  Harvard 
graduates,  all  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  fellowships  are  open  to  graduates  of  any  in- 
stitution. Thus,  although  the  number  of  fellowships  possessed  by  Harvard  ex- 
ceeds the  number  possessed  by  Johns  Hopkins,  the  onanoes  of  obtaming  a  fellow- 
ship at  Johns  Hopkins  by  a  graduate  of  another  institution  are  larger  than  at 
Harvard. 

It  has  been  sugg^ested  that  the  place  where  a  student  reoeived  his  first  degree 
might  have  some  influence  in  the  selection  of  an  institution  for  the  prosecution 
of  advanced  study  and  research.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject  the  catalogues  for  the  past  four  years  of  the  three  institu* 
tions  which  have  thus  far  been  made  the  subjects  of  special  study  and  investiga- 
tion were  again  examined.  Before  giving  the  results  of  this  investigation  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  of  the  243  students  registered  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  during  that  time  but  133  were  resident 
students,  the  remainder  pursuing  advanced  study  at  a  distance.  In  this  investi- 
gation the  latter  could  notba  incuuded,  as  the  catalogues  do  not  give  the  desired 
mformation  concerning  these  students.  For  the  same  reason  118  of  the  students 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  who  were  attendants  at  single  courses  only  could 
not  be  included. 

While  the  investigation  was  being  made  it  was  found  that  the  institutions 
represented  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  deemed  impracticable  to  give  the 
names  of  the  institutions.  It  was  then  decided  to  give  merely  the  State  resi- 
dence of  the  students  and  the  States  in  which  they  received  their  first  degrees. 
So  as  to  make  the  represeutation  as  simple  and  complete  as  possible  the  results 
have  been  incorporated  in  three  separate  tables,  which  are  as  follows : 
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Table  giving  residence  and  State  in  which  graduate  students  at  Harvard  Univers^ 
from  1886-87  to  1889-90  received  their  first  degrees. 


i 

'1 

1 

Number  of  students  who  received  their  first  degrees  In  the 
several  States. 

Rc8i<lenc«. 

^ 

i 

s 

t 

«i 

1 

1 

4 

1 

"2 
1 

"i 

9 

"I 

1 
1 

"3 

2 

1 
1 

1 

e 
( 
t 

1 

i 

1 

1 

t 

M 

j 

1 

i 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

4 

18 
198 

5 
8 

28 
9 

19 

2 
2 
2 
6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

28 
2 

10 
1 
8 
2 
2 
8 

8 

2 
*2 

"2 

1 

1 

11 

108 

"2 
4 

1 

"i 

"c 

... 

-- 

"i 

6 
14 

2 
2 

2 

6 

i 

"2 

'2 

5 

New  Hampshire 

"8 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut .........    . 

8 

1 
"i 

"9 

"i 

New  York 

17 

7 
8 

2 
2 

1 

::: 

New  Jersey 

::: 

"i 

1 

Pennsylvania , . 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

District  of  Coinmbia. . . 
North  Carolina 

... 

- 

South  Carolina 

1 

*" 

Georgia. ................ 

" 

Florida  _._ .. 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

"" 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky ........... 

Tennessee ............. 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio  

"*i 

::: 

10 
"4 

"i 
2 

1 

... 

::: 

::: 

'.'.'. 

..'. 

::: 

::: 

::: 

-- 

Indiana................. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri......... 

: 

: 

Kansas   

Western  Division: 

Califomla 

Forelen  countries 

20 

274 

14 

8 
49 

8 

"4 

"4 

.  1 

212 
0 

"e 

"7 

1 

15 

"i 

1 

... 

"8 

'8 

] 

i 

6 
i4 

4 

2 

6 

'2 

'2 

8 

6 

18 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division... 

4 

South  Central  Division 

1 

North  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division...... 

1 

... 

17 

1 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

Total .  ......... -. 

368 

5 

4 

237 

• 

8 

16 

1 

18 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

I 

19 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

5 

?? 
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Table  givinq  residence  and  Slate  in  which  resident  graduates  at  the  Univei^sity  of 
Michigan  from  1886-^7  to  1889-90,  received  their  first  degrees. 


■*» 

03 
O 

1 

d 

3 

Number  of  students  who  received  their  first  degrees  in  the 
several  States. 

Residence. 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

^ 

4 
q 

_0 

1 

1" 

1 

1 

1 

c 
1 

1 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

2 

1 
6 

1 
1 

B 
0 
10 
71 
1 
2 
•6 
3 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 

C!onnectlcnt .... ... 

2 

New  York 

... 

1 

P^nnwyiYanlft 

0 

Sonth  Central  Divislonr 
Texas .— 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

North  Central  Dlylsion: 
Ohio... 



.... 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

61 

Indiana........... 

"h 

Illinois 

.... 

1 

Mlrhlgan 

1 

6 
1 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota... ... 

1 
3 
1 

Iowa 

2 

1 

Missouri 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

Kansas 

1 

8 

Western  Division: 

Washington 

2 

Qreffon  ... 

1 
1 

Caluomia 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... 



... 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Foreign  oonntrles . 

4 
10 
2 
111 
6 



:^= 

2 

^^^ 

^^= 

== 

= 

— 

— 

— 

T 

North  Atlantic  Divlflion 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

0 

2 

... 

Sonth  Central  Division 

1 

1 

.... 

... 

... 

North  Central  Division 

.... 

1 

3 

1 

.... 

10 

8 

6 

72 

1 

6 
2 

1 

8 

... 

Western  Division.......... 

.... 

212 

... 

— 1 ! 

Total -. 

138 

1 

1 

4 

1       6 

1 

1 

12 

8 

6 

74 

1 

7 

1 

a 

2 

2      2 
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The  facts  here  presented  i&pe  so  simple  that  an  extended  explanation  of  ^em 
appears  entirely  iinneoesBary.  The  tables  show  that  a  oomparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  students  concerned  left  their  own  geographical  sections  for  tneir 
first  degretds.  We  also  find  that  the  students  who  had  received  their  first  or 
bache  or's  degrees  in  the  several  geographical  sections  of  the  country  were  reg- 
istered in  the  graduate  departments  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  the  Uid- 
versity  of  Michigan  as  follows: 


Divisions. 


Total 
number 

of 
studenUi 


Johns 
Hopkins 

Uni- 
versity. 


Hftrvard 

Uni- 
versity. 


Univer- 
sity of 
Michi- 
gan. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division  . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 


684 

177 
47 

SI9 
SO 


JPtr  cent, 
43.3 
06.8 
78.6 
62.7 
60.0 


Per  cent. 
54.3 
8.2 
19.1 
12.2 
30.0 


Percent. 
2.4 
0 
4.8 
85.1 
20.0 


We  thus  find  that  Johns  Hopkins  University  draws  heavily  from  the  institu- 
tions of  all  divisions.  An  examination  of  the  tables  will  show  that  while  but  21.6 
per  cent  of  the  graduate  students  at  Johns  Hopkins  received  their  first  degrees 
in  Maryland,  64.4  per  cent  of  those  at  Harvard  received  theirs  in  Massachusetts 
and  55.6  per  cent  of  those  at  the  University  of  Michigan  received  theiiB  in 
Michigan* 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 
IJinVEBSITY  AND  SCHOOL  EXTENSIOIT. 

DtfinitUm  and  de»criptU)7^— Origin  and Mstary— 'Cambridge  UhivertUy^O^tford  Univenity ^London 
SoeUtyfor  the^Uention  of  univertUy  Ttaehing^Vniverrity  JBxttnHtm  in  Scotland— In  Ireland-- 
In  ths  UnU0d  Slaiet—Chautauqiui  Literary  and  ScisntiMc  Cirde-^ohnt  Hopkins  UnivertUy  and 
Univgr§Uy  ExUn9ion—Univer$Uy  BxUneion  in  FennBylvania^  University  and  School  Extension 
Movement  in  Jfew  York, 

1.  DEFINITION  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

By  the  term  university  extension  is  meant  that  moyement  by  which  higher ' 
education  is  provided  for  all  classes  of  people  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  uni- 
versities where  such  instruction  is  imparted.  The  definition  given  by  Prof.  R. 
G.  Moulton,  A.  M.,  one  of  the  Cambridge  University  extension  lecturers,  ib 
**  University  education  for  the  whole  nation,  organized  upon  itine  ant  lines." 
He  says  that  university  education  has  nothing  to  do  with  universities,  that  is, 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  universities,  and  in  order  to  support  this  state- 
ment he  shows  that  one  of  the  three  great  branchesof  the  movement  in  England 
is  not  managed  by  a  university,  but  by  an  association  which  simply  goes  to  the 
universities  for  lecturers  just  as  one  would  go  to  a  grocery  store  to  provide  for 
the  household.  He  claims  that  university  education  must  be  denned  in  an- 
tithesis to  school  education.  School  education  is  compulsory  and  administ3red 
under  discipline,  while  university  education  is  purely  voluntary;  school  educa- 
tion is  limited,  while  university  education  begins  where  school  education  ends, 
and  is  practically  unlimited,  as  it  may  be  kept  up  during  a  man's  whole  life. 
"The  essence  of  university  education,"  says  Prof.  Moiuton,  "is  that  it  is 
education  for  adults ;  it  is  voluntary ;  it  is  unlimited  in  scope ;  unlimited  in  ag^e ; 
it  applies  to  a  man's  whole  life.  If  that  be  the  true  view  of  university  education 
you  will  see  that  it  has  no  necesEary  connection  with  universities,  but  it  is 
equally  the  interest  of  all  adults  who  have  a  desire  to  take  part  in  it." 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  different  branches  for  the  extension  of  university 
education  in  Europe  do  not  differ  very  materially.  The  elements  employed  aro 
lectures,  class,  syllabus,  weekly  exercises,  examinations,  and  certificates. 

The  lectures  are  open  to  everybody  and  the  audionce  is  expected  to  be  as  mis- 
cellaneous as  the  congregation  of  a  church.  But  in  every  audience  there  is 
expected  to  b3  a  nucleus  ofatudents.  By  this  is  meant  persons  who  wish  to  learn 
more  than  is  brought  out  in  the  lectures.  For  such  persons  the  syllabus  which 
contains  the  lecturer's  own  outline  for  the  whole  work  of  his  course  is  provid  d. 
With  the  syllabus  as  a  ^uide  the  student  can  employ  the  time  between  lectures 
very  profitably  in  readmg  what  is  required.  In  addition  to  the  outline  of  the 
course  of  lectures  and  references  for  reading,  the  syllabus  contains  a  list  of  ques- 
ti(His,  one  set  of  which  is  to  be  answered  weekly.  This  is  known  as  the  weekly 
exercise,  but  is  widely  different  from  our  examinations.  The  exercises  are  to 
be  written  at  home,  and  any  and  all  assistanca  that  the  student  can  derive  from 
books,  papers,  or  any  source  whatsoaver  is  allowed.  The  exercises  are  not  in- 
tended to  find  out  how  much  the  student  remembers,  but  simply  to  train  him  to 
work  for  himself. 

The  class  is  held  on  the  day  of  the  next  lecture  either  before  or  after  the  lec- 
ture. It  usually  occupies  an  hour,  and  during  this  time  the  students  can  ask  any 
questions  they  desire.  Very  frequently  the  lecturer  discusses  points  brought 
forth  in  some  of  the  exercises,  or  repeats  some  bright  saying  made  by  a  student. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  exercises  are  treated  as  bemg  conUuen- 
tial,  and  it  is  the  lecturer's  aim  to  see  that  the  feelings  of  no  student  are  hurt  in 
the  class  —^ 

At  the'  close  of  the  course  of  lectures  a  final  examination  is  held.  This  is  a 
written  examination  and  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  done  the  weekly  exer- 
cises in  a  manner  satisfactory  fo  the  lecturer.  *    ^#  fi,^ 

The  granting- of  certificates  depends  equally  upon  the  lecturer's  reports  oi  une 
exercises  throughout  the  term  and  the  result  of  the  final  examination. 
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2.  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  t9rm  ^*  university  extension ''  seems  to  have  become  current  in  England  as 
early  as  1850,  but  the  movement  as  it  is  now  known  was  not  started  until  more 
than  twenty  years  thereafter.  For  a  few  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
university  extension  scheme,  educational  associations  for  mutual  benefit  had 
been  formed  in  many  of  the  towns  in  England,  and  university  graduates  had 
been  engaged  as  lecturers.  The  associations  thus  established  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  securing  competent  teachers,  and  therefore  requested  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  supply  them  with  lecturers  and  draw  up  a  scheme  of  higher  edu* 
cation  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  towns.  *^ After  careful  consideration  the  uni- 
versity, in  1872,  appointed  a  syndicate  (or  committee),  and  instructed  them  to 
inquire  into  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  afterward  empow- 
ered them  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  try  the  experiment  of  holding  courses  of 
lectures  and  classes  in  a  limited  number  of  populous  centers,  and  of  testing  the 
work  by  examinations.  The  result  of  the  experiment  proved  satisfactory,  and 
the  syndicate  were  accordingly  made  permanent  and  invested  with  power  to 
organize  and  superintend  coui*8es  of  lectures  and  classes  in  such  populous  cen- 
ters as  the  syndicate  might  approve,  where  the  necessary  funds  should  be  guar- 
anteed from  local  sources."  *  The  plan  proved  to  be  very  successful,  for  we  find 
that  from  1873  to  1881  the  Local  Lectures  Syndicate  haa  conducted  lectures  in 
over  sixty  towns.  In  some  of  these  places  the  scheme  assumed  a  permanent  form, 
either  by  association  with  some  institution  already  established  or  by  the  erection 
of  a  college,  while  in  others  the  syndicate  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  work, 
owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  support. 

The  unit  adopted  by  Cambridge  University  is  a  three  months*  course  of  lec- 
tures, on3  lecture  being  delivered  each  week.  Arrangements  can  not  be  made 
for  less  than  the  unit  unless  it  is  to  introduca  or  start  a  movement  in  a  new  place. 
When  this  is  desired,  a  lecture  upon  some  interesting  subject  is  given,  during 
the  delivery  of  which  the  university  extension  movement  is  fully  explained  and 
its  advantages  freely  set  forth.  Generally  the  people  are  so  well  pleased  with 
the  lectures  that  they  wish  them  to  be  con tinuea,  and  wherever  a  number  of 
people  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  course  of  lectures  evince  such  desire, 
centers  are  established.  The  university  imder takes  the  educational  organiza- 
tion of  the  course,  while  the  towns  must  provide  the  funds  and  undertake  the 
local  management. 

The  university  fee  for  a  three  months' course  of  lectures  is  £45,  while  the  local 
expenses  for  hall,  lighting,  etc.,  are  about  .£20.  This  sum  must  be  raised  by  the 
local  committee,  but  the  manner  of  raising  it  varies  widely  at  different  centers. 
In  a  few  cases  sums  of  money  have  been  obtained  from  concerts,  etc.,  with  which 
the  centers  were  endowed,  thus  making  them  in  a  certain  sense  permanent. 

Considerable  care  is  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  local  committees.  These 
should  be  representative,  and  political  or  religious  bias  should  be  avoided.  The 
committees  should  include  teachers,  artisans,  ladies,  and  especially  young  peo- 
ple, who  will  te  very  useful  to  circulate  information  or  sell  tickets. 

In  1887  Cambridge  University,  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  educational  stand- 
ard in  its  university  extension  movement,  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  affilia- 
tion scheme.  By  t  nis  scheme  students  who  attend  a  course  of  lectures  prescribed 
by  the  university  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  at  the  completion  of  which  re- 
ceive a  certificate,  may  at  any  time  thereafter  proceed  to  the  university  and  ob- 
tain its  degrees  with  two  years'  residence  instead  of  three,  and  are  known  as  af- 
filiated students  of  Cambridge  University.  The  following-named  towns  have 
adopted  the  Cambridge  University  affiliation  scheme,  viz.  Derby,  Exeter,  Hull. 
Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Scarborough,  and  Sunderland.  The  course  for  affiliated 
students  is  as  follows : 

1.  Special  series  of  courses. — This  consists  of  six  single  courses,  consecutive, 
thus  extending  over  three  years.  They  must  be  in  the  same  group,  but  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  same  subject  of  the  group. 

2.  Greneral  series  of  courses. — This  consists  of  two  single  <;our6es  in  a  group 
other  than  that  in  which  he  takes  the  special  series.  It  need  not  be  consecu- 
tive, and  may  b3  taken  before,  during,  or  after  the  three  years  of  special  series. 

3.  Elementary  examination  on  Latin  and  one  other  foreign  language,  Euclid, 
I-III,  and  algebra  to  quadratics. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  influence 
and  teaching  of  the  universities  is  what  is  known  as  the  summer  gathering.    In- 


1  Calendar  of  Cambridge  Local  Lectures,  1880-81. 
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vitations  are  extended  to  extension  students  to  come  to  the  universities  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  during  the  summer  months  and  make  use  of  the  extdnsive 
laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries.  Cambridge  limits  its  invitation  to  those 
more  earnest  students  who  have  obtained  certificates  during  the  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  the  winter,  and  desire  to  supplement  their  theoretical' knowledge  by 
practical  work.  The  Cambridge  summer  classes  appeal  to  the  few,  and  their 
purpose  is  to  add  to  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  work.  During  August, 
1890,  forty-one  students  attended  the  Cambridge  summer  classes.  The  morn- 
ings were  devoted  to  practical  classes  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology  (palae- 
ontology), while  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  courses  on  Greek  arts,  architec- 
ture, early  inscriptions,  engraving,  Egyptology,  and  single  lectures  on  other 
subjects. 

Some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Cambridge  University  can  be 
formed  from  an  investigation  of  the  following  summary : 

Summary  for  t/ie  years  187S-74  to  1889-90, 


Year. 

Number 

of 
courses. 

Average 
attend- 
ance at 

lectures. 

Average 
attend- 
ance at 
class. 

Average 
number 

of 
weekly 
papers. 

Number 
exam- 
ined. 

1873-74 

28-29 
030-40 

056 
83 
60 
48 
47 
87 
48 
63 
66 
73 
80 

100 
96 
80 

126 

8,200 
03, 500 
07,278 

7,611 

4,920 
6,009 
4,369 
8,406 
6,274 
7,878 
7,259 
8,567 

10,494 
9  609 
9,296 

11,596 

368 

1874-75 

0984 

1876-76 

1,724 

1,076 

1  068 

566 

694 

1876-77 

4,838 
4,138 
8,201 
3,748 
2,624 
2,100 
8,438 
4  788 
4,152 
4,380 
4,820 
4,653 
4,476 
6,406 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1,272 
1  293 
887 
822 
1,337 
1,649 
1,528 
1,893 
1,885 
1,975 
1,945 
2,458 

1880-81 

678 

1881-82 

602 

1882-88 

906 

1883-84 

1,175 

1884-86 

1,093 
1.378 
i;841 
1,531 
1  420 
1.732 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88  

1888-89 

1889-90  

o  The  figures  are  for  but  one  term. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LECTURES. 

The  extension  movement  was  taken  up  by  Oxford  University  in  1878.  The 
plan  of  forming  centers  and  the  methods  followed  by  Oxford  are  similar  to  those 
used  by  Cambridge.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  which  the  two  differ 
is  in  the  number  of  lectures  constituting  a  course.  As  has  been  said  before,  the 
least  number  for  which  Cambridge  will  make  an  engagement  is  for  a  single  course 
of  twelve  lectures,  while  Oxford  maintains  courses  of  from  six  to  twelve  lectures, 
but  certificates  are  not  issued  for  attendance  at  courses  of  less  than  twelve  lectures. 
^  While  the  main  point  with  Cambridge  seems  to  ba  to  maintain  a  high  educa- 
tional standard  in  the  movement,  it  appears  that  Oxford  does  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  this  ^oint,  but  aims  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  University  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. This  difference  between  these  two  branches  is  very  apparent  even  at  the 
summer  gatherings.  We  have  seen  how  chary  Cambridge  is  with  her  invita- 
tions, but  not  so  with  Oxford,  which  welcomes  all  who  care  to  come,  irrespective 
of  particular  educational  qualifications  and  whether  university  extension  stu- 
dents or  not.  The  courses  of  lectures  are  of  general  interest,  and  designed  to 
meet  the  most  varied  tastes.  The  Oxford  meeting  touches  the  many  and  tends 
to  extend  more  widely  the  influence  of  the  university.  The  third  meeting  at 
Oxford,  in  August.  1800,  was  attended  by  000  persons,  just  as  many  as  attended 
the  first  meeting,  in  1888. 

The  cost  of  the  lectures  ranges  from  £21  128.  for  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  £54 
12s,  for  a  course  of  twelve  lectures. 

The  number  of  towns  in  which  local  committees,  acting  in  concert  with  Ox- 
ford University  delegates,  have  been  established  is  132,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  extension  courses  in  1888-89  was  14,351  and  in  1889-90  the  num- 
ber was  17,904. 
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LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OP  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 

The  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  which  was  the 
firsr.  body  to  follow  the  lead  of  Cambridge,  dates  its  foundation  from  a  public 
meeting  held  at  the  Mansioa  House,  June  10,  1875,  at  which  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted: 

*'  That  the  principle  of  the  Cambridge  University  Extension  Scheme  be  ap- 
plied to  London,  and  that  the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  metropolis 
be  requested  to  cooperate  in  an  endeavor  so  to  asply  it." 

The  principal  educational  institutions  acceded  to  this  request,  and  are  repre- 
sented on  the  council  of  the  society.  Furthermore,  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cjkmbridge,  and  London  appointed  three  members  each  to  form  a  universities' 
joint  board,  to  nominate  lecturers  and  examiners,  and  undertake  (in  conjunction 
^vith  the  council)  the  general  supervision  of  the  teaching,  and  thus  g^ve  that 
university  status  to  the  work  which  the  absence  of  a  teaching  university  in  Lon- 
don rendered  necessary.  The  existence  of  this  board  has  further  secured  for  the 
London  society  the  advantage  of  a  wide  choice  of  lectures  and  a  close  connection 
with  both  the  old  universities. 

The  first  courses  were  given  at  permanent,  institutions,  but  the  size  of  the 
audiences  soon  proved  this  to  be  a  poor  plan.  Special  committees  were  appointed 
in  the  central  and  suburban  districts,  who  arranged  for  courses  of  lectures  in 
local  halls,  which  led  immediately  to  a  great  improvement  not  only  in  the  size 
of  the  audiences,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  work  done.  As  the  years  passed 
by  the  difficulty  of  providing  special  courses  of  lectures  for  the  most  advanced 
students  of  the  different  cen  ers  presented  itself.  This  was  partly  met  in  18*^ 
1^  the  kindness  of  the  Gresham  committee  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society  the  Lecture  Theatre  at  Gresham  College,  where  central  eoui  ses  for  stu- 
dents from  the  various  local  centres  were  established. 

Another  great  difficulty  seems  to  have  baen  to  obtain  continuity  in  study.  But 
this  also  has  been  remedied  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  institution,  recently,  by 
the  Universities*  Board,  of  Sessional  Certificates  and  Certificates  of  Continuous 
Study. 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  work  done  by  the  London  society  and 
the  favor  with  which  it  ismeetin?,  the  following  tabular  form  is  taken  from  the 
University  Extensi<m  Journal  of  February  1, 1890 : 


Periods. 


Number 

of 
courses. 


Number 
of  en- 
tries for 

the 
courses. 


AvtTnge 
number 

of 
weekly 
papers. 


Number 

of  cer- 

tiflcatea 

awarded. 


October-December,  1876 

F^U-styear,  1877 

Second  year.  1ST8 

Third  year,  187» 

Fourth  year.  1880 , 

Fifth  year,  1881 

Sixth  year,  1882 

Seventh  year,  1^3 

Eighth  year,  1884 

Ninth  year,  1885 

Tenth  year,  1886 

Eleventh  year,  1887 

Twelfth  year.  1888 

Thirteenth  year,  1889... 
Fourteenth  year,  1890  _. 


7 
18 
19 
32 
44 
43 
66 
60 
53 
63 
61 
66 
80 
100 
130 


139 
601 
f04 
1,374 
2,237 
2.489 
3.214 
8,421 
8,662 
5,195 
5,0^ 
6,662 
7,150 
10,962 
12, 9:23 


610 
C25 
6S5 

863 

806 

868 

1.204 

1.882 

1,972 


67 

91 

219 

103 

288 

2SS 

890 

406 

483 

61S 

850 

1,361 

1,350 


IN  SCOTIiAND. 


It  is  said  that  as  early  as  the  year  1874  the  university  extension  movement 
was  started  in  Scotland.  Several  Dundee  citizens  formed  a  gfuaranty  fund,  and 
arrang^ed  for  five  courses  of  lectures  to  bo  delivered  by  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  three  of  the  courses— chemintry,  natural  history,  and 
phyriiology — being  of  twenty  lectures  each.  This  work  was  carried  on  for  two 
years,  but  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  establishmontof  University  College, 
Dundee. 

The  movement  was  again  starred  in  1888,  And  is  now  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  universities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews.  Although 
the  work  has  been  going  on  for  but  two  years,  the  reports  show  that  satisfactory 
progress  has  been  mado.  uigitized  by  vj^v^gi^ 
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IN  IRELAND. 


In  Ireland  the  movement  has  been  started  recently  by  the  Belfast  University 
Extension  Society.  The  first  three  courses  of  lectures  arranged  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  society  were  very  successful,  as  the  following  starustios  will  show : 


Subject. 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


Average 

number  of 

weekly 

papers. 


Oeology 

Shakespeare 

Representative  writers. 


200 

134 
18i 


IS 
19 
17 


Ea(3h  course  consisted  of  twelve  lectures,  and  the  numbar  of  certificates  awarded 
was  30. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  University  Ejctension  movement,  as  it  is  known  in  England,  had  no  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States  until  1 887.  The  field  of  home  study  had,  however,  been 
occupied  for  some  time  by  other  educational  agencies,  which  have,  in  a  manner, 
paved  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  university  extension  movement.  The 
foremost  of  these  agencies  is  what  is  known  as  the  Chautauqua  movement. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CIRCLE. 

This  movement  originated  in  the  brain  of  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  imd  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1874  at 
Lake  Chautauqua,  New  York,  and  was  known  as  the  Chautauqua  Siunmer  As- 
sembly. The  purpose  was  first  to  bring  together  Sunday-school  teachers  for  con- 
ference and  for  a  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  biblical  knowledge ;  uid,  seo- 
ond^  to  eventually  include  all  learning,  secular  as  well  as  sacred. 

The  plans  were  matured  by  Dr.  Vincent  during  a  return  trip  from  Europe,  and 
are  stated  as  follows : 

^'  It  was  to  involve  a  course  of  reading  and  study  covering  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  the  college  curriculum,  but  omitting  of  necessity  its  drill  in  languages 
and  mathematics,  giving  to  the  English  reader  an  outlook  over  the  field  of 
learning  and  some  acquamtance  with  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modern,  employing  handbooks  and  compendiums  for  the  mastery  of  outlines 
and  appointmg  more  extensive  work  to  he  read — a  course  which  the  individual 
could  pursue  cuone,  if  necessary,  yet  adapted  for  associated  study.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  invite  masses  and  ta  lead  them  on  without  oiscouragemeni 
from  its  difficulties  or  its  extent,  yet  so  thorough  as  not  to  be  deemed  sux>er* 
ficial  by  the  more  learned.  Above  all,  it  was  to  bring  the  six  secular  days  of 
the  week  into  harmony  of  purpose  with  the  Sabbath,  not  only  by  recognizing 
the  Bible  as  a  department  of  its  study,  but  more  especially  by  havmg  the  entire 
course  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  faith.  ^ 

The  following  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  Chautauqua  Beading  Circle 
was  given  by  Mr.  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  October  10, 
1889:  . 

'*  The  Chautauqua  Liten^y  and  Scientific  Circle  was  organized  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  in  1878.  The  central  idea  was  to  provide  systematic  and  definite  aid  to 
earnest  x)eople  who  desire  to  pursue  progressive  courses  of  study.  Large  num- 
bers were  at  once  enrolled,  and  the  memi^rsfaip  has  steadily  increased.  Nearly 
150,000  people  have  been  at  different  times  members  of  the  circle,  and  at  any 
given  time  50,000  are  pursuing  the  course  faithfully.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
originators  that  thousands  of  people  were  ambitious  to  do  systematic  work,  and 
ne^ed  only  specific  directions.  The  plan  comprises  a  carefully  selected  course 
extending  over  four  years,  divided  aa  follows : 
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Thefour'yeara^  course  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 


1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892<93. 

Roman  history. 

Latin  literature. 

Human  nature. 

Political  economy. 

Art. 

Philosophy. 

Physics. 

Physical  geography. 

Uses  of  mathematics. 

Religious  literature. 

English  history. 

English  literature. 

English  composition. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Pedagogy. 

Readings  from  French 

Uterature. 
Social  questions. 
Religious  literature. 

American  history. 

American  literature. 

History  and  litera- 
ture of  the  fat  East. 

Physiology  and  hy- 
giene. 

Questions  of  public 
interest. 

German  literature. 

Religious  literature. 

Greek  history. 
Greek  Uterature. 
Greek  mythology. 
Ancient  Greek  Of  e. 
Circle  of  the  sciences. 
Zodlogy. 
Chemistry. 
Philanthropy. 
Rellgioas  literature. 

A  half  dozen  volumes  approved  bv  a  council  of  six  prominent  men ;  a  monthly 
magazine  with  supplemental  readmgs,  outlines  of  study,  annotations,  and  other 
sources  of  aid ;  memoranda  papers  to  be  filled  out  either  from  memory  or  by  ref- 
erence to  authorities,  not  examinations,  but  as  means  of  fixing  facts  in  their 
proper  relation,  mad  •as  thorough  reviews  of  the  subjects  taught.  At  the  close 
of  the  course  those  who  have,  upon  their  honor,  done  all  the  required  reading, 
and  filled  out  the  memoranda  papers,  are  given  certificates,  not  college  degrees. 

^*The  promoters  of  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  have  invariably  held  up  the 
college  as  the  highest  standard,  as  unquestionably  offering  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  education.  But  at  the  same  time  they  maintained  that  those  who  can 
not  attend  college  ought  to  be  given  every  encouragement  to  educate  themselves. 
The  eagerness  with  which  people  have  availed  themselves  of  the  definite  and 
intelligent  plans  ^  offered  by  the  Chautauqua  organization  is  positive  proof  that 
there  is  a  widespread  ambition  among  the  people  at  large  to  do  systematic  intel- 
lectual work.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  original  circle  of  the  United 
States  that  a  home  reading  club  should  have  been  organized  in  England  avow- 
edly modeled  on  the  Chautauqua  system. 

*^As  an  outgrowth  of  the  original  plan,  which  provided  only  for  individual 
study,  readers  in  towns  and  cities  have  been  drawn  by  a  community  of  interest 
into  organizations  known  as  local  circles.  These  clubs  have  proved  of  great 
viUue,  not  only  in  aiding  members  in  their  individual  work,  but  in  arousing  an 
interest  in  intellectuieil  things  and  in  fostering  a  taste  for  better  literature." 

The  following  statistics  were  furnished  by  Miss  Kate  F.  Kimball,  the  office 
secretary  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle ; 


Class  of— 

Number 
enrolled. 

Number 
graduated. 

Class  of— 

Number 
enrolled. 

Number 
graduated. 

1882 

8,000 
9.000 
7.000 
6,000 
14.000 
18.000 

1,700 
1.800 
1,470 

i.aoo 

4.000 
4,500 

1888   

20,000 
28.000 
25,000 
24.000 
16,000 
13,500 

4,000 
8^860 
8,700 

m::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1889 

1884 

1890 

1885 

1891 

1886 

1892 

1887 

1898 

Johns  Hopkins  University  and  university  actenston, — Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  an  article  entitled  University  Extension  in  Amer- 
ica, says  *^  the  first  conscious  attempts  to  introduce  English  university  extension 
methods  into  this  country  were  made  in  1887  by  individuals  connected  with  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University."  In  1887-88  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bemis,  a  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  gave  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  in  one  of  the  class  rooms  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Library  upon  Economic  Questions  of  the  Day.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  these  lectures  was  250,  of  which  number  more  tnan  200  usually  staid 
to  hear  the  class  discussion. 

In  1888-89  Mr.  Edward  C.  Lunt,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Buffalo  Library  upon  American  Political  History.  The 
same  year  Dr.  Bemis  repeated  his  course  on  Economic  Questions  of  the  Day  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  lectured  two  evenings  in  the  week  for  a  period  of  five 
weeks. 

The  work  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  described  by  Dr.  Adams  as  follows :  "The  first 
practical  beginning  was  made  with  a  class  of  young  people,  who  met  once  in  two 
weeks,  throughout  the  winter  of  1887-88,  in  the  readhig  room  of  a  beautiful 
modern  church  dose  by  the  Woman's  College.    Aftar  an  introductory  talk  upon 
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university  extension  by  a  Hopkins  instructor  the  class  was  intrusted  to  a  grad- 
uate student,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  now  professor  of  history  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  who  gave  a  series  of  instructive  lectures,  accompanied  by  class  exer- 
cises, upon  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  Mackenzie  for  a  text- 
book on  that  subject.    *    *    * 

**  Following  the  young  people's  course,  the  like  of  which  is  entirely  practicable 
in  any  church  society  ^th  a  college  man  for  class  leader,  came  a  cooperative 
and  peripatetic  course  of  twelve  lectures  for  workingmen  on  The  Progress  of 
Labor  by  twelve  different  men  from  the  hlstorioal  department  of  the  Johns 
jTopkins  University.  These  twelve  apostles  of  extension  methods  swung  around 
a  circuit  of  three  different  industrial  neighborhoods  in  Baltimore,  each  man  re< 
peating  his  own  lecture  to  three  different  audiences.    *    *    * 

*' Every  lecture  was  accompanied  by  a  i)rinted  syllabus  in  the  hands  of  the 
audience ,  and  was  followed  by  an  oral  examination  and  a  class  discussion.  Every 
man  lectured  without  other  notes  than  those  contained  in  his  outline  of  topics. 
The  courses  were  organized  upon  a  business  basis  and  not  upon  the  theory  of 
giving  something  for  nothing.  This  cooperative  experiment  in  university 
extension  work  was, 'however,  only  moderately  successful.  Probably  it  was 
more  useful  to  the  lecturers  than  to  their  hearers.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
writer  that  it  is  mistaken  zeal  for  university  men  to  attempt  to  lecture  to  work- 
ingmen, as  such,  or  indeed  to  any  class  of  people.  University  extension  should 
be  for  citizens  without  regard  to  their  occupation. 

**The  most  successful  educational  experiments  by  Johns  Hopkins  men  have 
been  in  connection  with  teachers'  associations  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Under  such  auspices  coO^rative  and 
class  courses  in  American  history  and  economic  and  social  science,  with  printed 
syllabuses,  have  been  giijen  before  audiences  varying  from  150  to  1,000  appre- 
ciative hearers.  Chautauqua  circles  in  Baltimore  have  also  been  found  intelli- 
gent and  responsive  to  student  lectures.  Under  the  direction  of  Hopkins  men 
a  three-year's  graduate  course  of  study  in  English  history  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  by  more  than  IjOOO  students,  who  had  already  finished  the  four  years 
of  required  study  in  the  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circles.  A  very 
elaborate  syllabus  based  on  Green's  History  of  England  and  select  volumes  of 
the  Epoch  Series,  has  been  the  means  of  guiding  this  interesting  work  now  in 
progress  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  connection  with  the  Chautauqua  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  more  detailed  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  history  have 
been  conducted  in  the  same  way,  with  monthly  written  examinations,' the  papers 
being  in  most  cases  aet  and  read  by  Hopkins  graduates,  working  under  direction 
a't3r  tha  manner  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper,  of  Yale  University,  president-elect  of 
the  new  university  at  Chicago,  who  is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  recent 
higher  educational  work  of  Chautauqua." 

University  extension  in  Pennsylvania, — The  following  not©,  in  reference  to  the 
starting  of  university  extension  in  Pennsylvania,  was  furnished  by  George  P. 
James,  A.  M.,  general  secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching : 

"  There  has  been  recently  an  interesting  development  in  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  have  become  interested 
in  the  English  plan  of  popular  education  known  as  university  extension,  and 
in  February  of  this  year  a  meeting  was  called  by  Provost  William  Pepper,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  system. 
The  scheme,  as  it  was  presented ,  met  with  universal  favor.  On  further  consulta- 
tion with  men  connected  with  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State 
it  was  decided  to  form  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  establishing 
university  extension  in  this  country.  On  Jime  1  [1890]  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  was  organized  in  that  city  with  Provost 
William  Pepper  as  president.  A  fund  has  b^n  raised  by  subscription  for  the 
initial  expenses  of  the  society,  and  the  secretary  will  be  sent  during  the  coming 
summer  [1890]  to  England,where  other  influential  members  of  the  society  will  unite 
in  a  careful  examination  of  the  origin  and  development  of  university  extension^ 
and  a  study  of  the  best  forms  of  general  and  local  organization.  An  earnest 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  society  to  adapt  this  system  to  American  conditions. 
It  seems  clear  to  those  interested  in  the  movement  that  it  promises  valuable 
results  to  American  education  sdon^  many  lines. 

University  and  school  extension,— The  following  extracts  from  the  circular  of  the 
university  and  school  extension  for  the  year  1889-90  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  purposes  of  this  movement : 

**The  design  of  the  university  and  school  extension"  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
circular  announcing  its  purposes,  "to  supplement  and  to strengthetf  thi&  pniver 
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sity  and  the  school  system,  to  iocrease  the  oulktre  and  to  promote  ihe  Interests 
of  teachers  as  members  of  a  profession,  and  in  g>eneral  to  Advance  the  knowledge 
of  letters  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

'*  The  work  is  not,  however^  restricted  to  teachers ;  it  is  open  to  all  persons  of 
the  required  age.  No  one  can  expect,  through  the  uniirersitv  and  schocd  exten- 
sion, to  secure  a  university  education ;  but  university  graduates  and  ot^iers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  or  of  taking 
up  each  year  some  one  or  two  studies  under  imiversi^  guidance  and  reoognition. 

**  The  courses  in  university  extension  will  be  panUlel  to  those  of  the  imiversi- 
ties  and,  within  the  necessary  limitations^  of  the  high  grade  maintained  in  the 
best  universities.  The  work  in  school  er tension,  which  will  bo  slower  in  devel- 
opment, will  be  in  the  subjects  taught  in  schools.  It  will  also  include  the  meth- 
ods and  the  principles  involved  in  teaching  the  respective  subjects." 

METHODS. 

"  The  features  of  the  work  are  home  study,  class  work,  lectures,  instruction 
by  oorrespc«Hienoe,  lectures  by  correspondence,  the  library,  public  examinations, 
prizes^  imd  certificates — various  marks  of  honor  for  work  of  high  grade,  but  no 
degrees.^ 

**  Each  registered  member  is  entitled  to  one  of  the  following  syllabi,  and  may 
procure  the  others  from  the  general  secretary."  [There  are  twenty-tive  of  these 
syllabi,  laying  out  courses  of  sjiudy,  preliminary  and  advanced,  in  literature, 
history,  psychology,  political  science,  French,  Gennan,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physical  geography,  geology,  physics,  chemlBtry,  and  philosophy  of  education. 
These  are  prepared  by  prooessors  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  and 
by  Superintendent  Calkins.]  « 

CI^SSES. 

**Any  person  may  form  a  society  or  a  class  to  study  any  one  of  the  prescribed 
courses.  A  class  should  consist  of  from  three  to  twelve  students.  The  best 
talent  available  should  be  secured  to  k^ad  or  to  assist  in  the  work.  The  general 
secretary  will  assist  in  forming  classes  in  New  York,  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  other 
places.  A  class  can  pay  its  registration  fee  and  class  instruction  by  charging 
its  members  a  small  fee. 

'*  The  class  meetings  may  not  only  be  made  the  occasion  for  pleasant  social 
and  intellectual  inteix50urse,  but  the  exercise  may  be  varied  by  readings,  essays, 
and  discussions.  It  is  suggested  that  small  circulating  libfturies  for  the  use  of 
a  class  may  be  formed  by  the  gift  or  loan  of  one  or  more  books  by  each  member 
of  the  class. 

**A  student  who  has  no  associates  with  whom  to  form  a  class  should  pursue 
his  studies  with  the  assistance  of  the  correspondence  courses.  Registerea  mem- 
bers will,  however,- b3  advised  as  to  the  formation  of  classes." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

**  Registered  members  desiring  to  join  correspondence  classes  should  com- 
municate with  the  general  secretary.  These  classes  will  be  formed  only  when 
a  suflBcient  number  of  students  express  a  desire  for  them.  The  correspondence 
will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  university  professor.  Most  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  university  extension  have  consented  to  teach  the  correspondence 
classes  in  their  respective  studies. 

*'  Correspondenod  classes  are  suggested  for  each  of  the  following  topics :  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Getnnan  (the  language  and  literature  of  these  languages  for  a 
four  or  hve  years'  course),  English  literature,  psychology,  political  scienoo, 
American  and  European  history,  physical  geogi-aphy,  goology,  chemistry,  phj^- 
ics,  astronomy,  algcJbra  (a two  years' course),  geometry,  trigonometry,  physical 
training,  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education." 

LECTURES. 

**The  class  and  the  lecture  systems,  as  the  work  is  developed,  will  be  thor- 
oughly well  organized.  During  the  year  1889-90  there  may  be  a  few  lectures  in 
New  York  or  Brooklyn,  It  is  expects  that  members  of  the  university  and 
school  extension  will  liave  the  opportunity  of  attending,  each  year,  short  courses 
of  lectui'es  by  xmiversity  professors." 
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LIBRARY. 

**In  most  of  the  syllabi  the  professors  have  outlined  their  subjects  by  topics ; 
and  after  each  topio  they  hare  referred  in  many  cases,  by  chapter  and  page,  to 
the  best  reading  on  the  respective  topics.  The  student  has  the  benefit  of  read- 
ings selected  in  each  subject  by  an  acknowledged  expert." 

FEES. 

**  The  registration,  or  membership  fee  for  the  present  year,  is  $1  for  one  stu- 
dent or  a  small  class,  and  $5  for  a  large  class  or  a  society. 

*' Ladies  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  gentlemen  of  20  years  or  older,  and  also 
classes  and  societies,  may  become  registered  members. 

*'The  fee  for  instruction  by  correspondence  will  be  $10  for  each  study,  but  no 
correspondence  class  will  b3  formed  nor  will  the  money  be  received  imtil  a  suffi- 
cient number  have  expressed  a  desire  to  join  the  respective  classes. 

"All  the  lines  of  work,  including  the  examinations,  are  entirely  optional  with 
members,  nor  will  any  charge  be  made  for  any  part  of  the  work  unless  that  part 
is  chosen  by  the  member." 

**The  class  registration  foe  of  $5  entitles  a  class  to  12  syllabi.  iWditional 
syllabi  may  be  had  by  members  at  25  cents  each,  or  6  for  $1. 

"Send  registration  fee  with  adaress  to  the  undersigned," 

Seth  T.  Stewart, 

General  /Secretary ^ 
Box  19S,  Brooklyn,  jS\  Y. 
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CHAPTER  IX.' 

CO^IPARATIVB  DIAGEAMS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  STATIS- 
TICS OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  DURING  THE  DEO- 
ADE  1880-90. 


Befora  entering  upon  an  exhibit  of  the  statistics  of  professional  training  in 
the  United  States  for  1889-90,  with  particular  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the 
nine  preceding  years  and  incidentally  to  those  of  France  and  Germany  for  the 
same  period,  the  attention  of  the  reader  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  to 
certain  facts  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Both  in  Germany  and  France  education,  higher  and  lower,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  and  of  the  several  German  States  may  each  demand  statistical 
information  and  compel  its  stipendiaiv^  to  furnish  it.  On  the  other  hand  the 
information  annually  obtained  by  this  Bureau  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of  its  cor- 
respondents who  are  under  no  other  obligation  to  furnish  their  statistics  to  the 
Federal  Government,  or  in  many  cases  even  to  the  government  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  located.  From  this  it  naturally  follows  thi^  seversj  delinquent  cor- 
respondents will  be  found  each  year,  though  not  infrequently  as  many  as  four 
blanks  are  sent  out  to  such  on  as  many  occasions.  When  these  delinquencies 
'  ha})pen  it  is  the  custom  to  use  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  delinquent  insti- 
tution the  preceding  year,  Indicating  the  fact  by  a  footnote.  When  an  institu- 
tion fails  to  report  for  two  successive  years  it  is  taken  out  of  the  table  unless 
there  is  evidence  that  it  still  exists.  In  the  following  diagrams  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  compiler  to  fill  up  such  lacunae  whenever  It  appears  that  the 
institution  still  exists  or  has.  after  a  period,  been  restored  to  the  table. 

A  still  more  formidable  difficulty,  however,  is  presented  by  the  dissimilarity' of 
institutions  which  bear  the  name  of  college  or  university  or  normal  school  and  the 
like,  but  beyond  cautioning  the  reader  in  the  matter  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the 
subject  to  a  future  occasion,  though  whatever  can  at  present  be  attempted  in 
this  line  is  given  in  Chapter  X,  which  deals  with  the  curricula  of  the  schools 
whose  attendance  is  given  in  this. 

*  Prepared  by  Mr.  Wellford  Addis,  of  the  Bureau,  specialist  in  professional 
education. 
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Diagram  1. — Showing  nwvenient  of  tJie  mroUment  in  the  faculties  of  lawj  medicine, 
and  theology,  in  twentt/'two  German  univivsitiea  during  thirteen  years. 
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Location  of  German  Universities, 
Population,  49,421,064;  area,  206,696  square  milee. 


^TarffiSea, 


Hoi 


♦  Law. 

+  Medkino. 

o  Theology. 

i  ProlcstaDt  aad  Catholic  Faoultied. 
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Diagram  2,— Showing  movenioit  of  the  enrolment  in  Vie  State  Faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine y  and  Theology  in  France  during  eight  years. 

[Scale  same  as  diagram  1.] 
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Medicine,  6455  stodentis  inclading  oandidatea  for  the  o^lciat  aantc  in  1888. 
Law,  5152  students,  inchiding  candidates  for  the  eertifieat  de  eapaeiU  in  1888. 


Protestant  Theology,  101  stndonts  in  1888. 

Students  in 
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Location  offacuUks  [sclwols)  of  higher  education  in  France, 

[Population,  37,980,750 ;  area,  204,092  square  miles.] 

[Dotted  lines  indicate  the  "  academies  *'  into  which  the  "  University  "  of  France  is  divided,  not 
including  Algeria  and  Corsica.] 
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Diagram  S.—SIuncing  tnovenient  of  mroWmcii^  in  schools  of  law,  nhcdicine,  and  the- 
ology in  the  United  States  during  the  period  1880-90. 
[Population  62,023.250;  area  3»TO5,  WO  square  miles.    Scale  same  as  Dlajgram  1.] 
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Diagram  4. — Shomng  the  distribution  of  tlie  enrollment  in  tlue  Oerman  ttnicersities 
(ttnoruf  tJie  four  faculties  of  which  twenty  are  composed^  ifie  txco  faculties  composing 
the  Tfnivcrsity  of  MUiister^  and  the  Catholic  Seminary  of  Braims^jergy  at  Hie  dates  (tf 
1881  and  1889. 


IW6-81, 1»,568  enrolled. 


1889,  first  half,  S9.S9i  enrolled. 


Diagram  5. — Showing  the  distribution  of  the  cnwllment  in  the  faculties  of  France  at 

the  dates  of  1881  and  1888. 
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Diagram  6. — Showing  ike  distrxbutUm  of  the  enrollment  of  the  several  sdwols,  colleges^ 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  tohich  have  professional  courses,  at  the  dates  of 
1881  and  1890, 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  tbe  students  of  the  faculties  of  France  and  Germany  are  baccalaure- 
ates, which  Is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  the  students  of  professional  schools  or  depart- 
ments in  the  United  States.    See  diagram  15.] 


1880  81,  *23,2I7  enrolled. 


1880-90,  34,272  enrolled. 
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Diagram  7.  —  Showing  enrollment^  graduates,  and  number  of  students  having  a 
degi'ee  in  letters  or  science  during  1880-90^  in  schools  and  departments  of  theology  in 
the  U7iit6d  States. 
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Diagram  8. — Showing  same  facts  as  diagram  7  for  thirty-four  schools  and  depart- 
ments  of  iheohgy  which  have  repoi-ted  i^egidarty  during  the  period  1880-90. 
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Diagram  d.-^Showifig  percentage  of  studcnU  in  theology  enrolled  in  the  adwols  of 
each  denominatian  in  the  United  States  at  the  dates  of  1881  and  1890, 


1880-81,  4,569  enrolled. 


1889-90,  7,013  enrolled. 
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Diagram  10. — Shewing  enroUmmt^  graduates^  and  numljer  of  students  hanng  a 
degree  in  letters  or  science  in  schools  and  departments  of  late  in  the  United  Statics 
dwring  the  period  1880-90, 
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Diagram  11.— Showing  same  facts  at  diagram  10  for  nine  schoolx  or  departments  of 
too  in  the'UnUed  States  whim  have  reported  regmirly  during  the  period  1880-90. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1889-90. 


Diagram  12.— Showing  number^  degrees  conferred  annually  by  the  fourteen  /oe- 
ulties  of  law  of  France  during  the  pe^Hod  1880-88, 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1889-90. 


Diagram  13. — Slwwing  enrollment  and  gi'adnates  far  the  period  1880-00  in  nicdical 
schools  of  the  United  States, 
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Diagram  ^.—ShmaiRg  fluctuation  of  attendance  at  the  ttchooh  of  eadi  of  the  three 
nfudical  sects  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  1880-90, 
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Diagram  15. — Showing  relation  between  the  number  of  sttidents  in  certain  medical 
sdtools  of  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  these  students  holding  degrees  in  letters 
and  science,  during  the  period  1880-90. 
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Diagram  16. — Showing  nuniber  of  degrees  annually  conferred  by  tJie  six  facultiea  of 
ntedicin€j  the  ttoo  medical  schools  of  ^'fullexercise^^  and  fifteen  pi'eparatOTry  schools 
of  medicine  in  France  duHng  Vve  period  1880-88. 
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Diagram  17. — Showina  enrollment  and  yrnduates  of  schools  of  dentistry  in  the 
United  IStates  durijig  Uie  peiHod  1880-90, 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1889-90, 


Diagram  IS.—Shoioingthe  nwvement  of  population  in  ttcelve  denial  schools  of  the 
United  States  which  report  regularly  for  the  period  1880-90  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  having  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  (Of  these  sdiools only  six  vjere  in  exist" 
ence  in  1881.)  ^ 
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Diagram  19. — Shomng  movement  of  enrollment  and  the  araduates  in  sctwols  of 
pharmacy  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  1880-90, 
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Diagram  20,-^Showinghimber  of  degrees  anmtaUy  conferred  by  Uiesix  higher  schools 
of  pharmacy  and  miaoed  schools  of  t)i€dicine  and  pharmacy ^  the  two  medical  schools 
of  ^*  full  exercise  f^"*  and  the  twai^one  preparatoiy  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy 
in  France  during  eight  years. 
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Diagram  21. — Showing  movcnieni  of  enrolhnent  and  tJie  number  of  graducUes  in  nurse 
•  training  schools  in  tlie  United  States  during  tlie  period  1880-90, 
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Diagram  22. — Showing  nunher  of  graduates  (passed  an  examination  before  facuUy) 
in  midwifery  in  France  during  the  period  1880-88. 
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EDUCATION  EEPOaX,  1889-90. 


Diagram  23. — Showing  number  of  students  in  scientifle  schools  and  depaHinenU  of 
colleges  and  u^iversUtes {excluding  manu<il  trq%n%ng  high  sdtools)  during  the  period 
1880-90,  and  ^degrees  in  science  conferred  during  t/w  sameperiod. 
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Diagram  24. — Showing  distribution  of  attendance  at  colleges  and  schools  endowed  with 
the  national  land  grant,  from  1880  to  1886. 
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Location  of  teachers^  irainhig  schools  in  France  at  the  date  of  1889, 
[Area,  204,092  square  miles;  population,  37,930,750.] 
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Locatmi  of  teachers'  semimirics  in  Hut  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 
[Area,  134,500  sqaare  miles;  population,  39,950,388.] 
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Location  of  teadiers^  seminaries  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 
[Area,  5,787  square  miles ;  papulation,  3,500,513.] 
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Location  of  teachers^  training  adiools  in  Hie  Kingdom  of  WUrtemburg, 
[Area  7,531  square  miles;  Population  2,035,443.] 
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Diagram  25. — Showing  number  of  **  normaV*  students  in  teacliers^  traininq  schooUin 
the  United  States  for  the  period  1880-87^  and  tlie  nwhber  of  ^^professional "  students 
lit  Hie  same  class  of  schools  during  the  period  1887-90,  also  the  number  of  graduates 
{noi^mal  or  prqfessional). 
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CHAPTER  X: 
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If  a  certain  number  of  individuals  have  a  common  quality  that  may  be  repre- 
sented in  numbers  a  statistioal  taUe  may  be  formed .  But  if  tnis  common  quality 
is  expressed  in  a  very  general  way,  such  as  by  the  term  **  medical  students  in 
18S9-iK),'*  it  will  hempen  that  students  who  are  pursuing  a  three-years  course  of 
medicine  count  for  as  much  as  those  who  are  pursuing  a  four-years  course.  It 
is  therefore  quite  as  important  to  know  what  a^  how  the  students  in  medicine 
for  1889-90  were  taught  as  to  know  how  many  of  them  were  taught  in  medical 
schools  during  that  period. 

In  taking  up  in  order  the  several  classes  of  professional  schools,  the  requisites 
for  admission  to  them  will  be  considered  first,  then  their  curricula.  Statistics 
for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  those  for 
the  year  1889-90  will  appear  in  full  detail  in  the  chi4)ter  which  follows. 

MEDICINE. 

BEQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

If  we  begin  by  inquiring  what  was  required  of  the  applicant  for  matriculation 
in  1880-81,  it  is  shown  by  an  inspection  of  the  announcements  and  catalogrues 
of  about  80  medical  schools  that  the  situation  was,  in  general  terms,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ten  had  examinations  for  admission  covering  several  subjects  and  14  em- 
ployed some  slight  tests  of  an  applicant's  fitness  to  study  medicine.  The  sub- 
jects of  examination  were  elementary  physics  in  8  schools,  arithmetic  in  7,  ele- 
mentary Latin  in  5,  grammar  in  4,  geography  in  4,  algebra  in  4,  geometry  in 
^,  and  history  in  2.  Grammar  and  composition  were*  determined  usuallv  from 
the  papers  submitted.  The  amount  of  physics  required  was  generally  a  knowl- 
edge of  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics  or  Its  equivalent.  The  L&tin  re- 
quirements were  varied,  and  were  intended  to  show  the  familiarity  of  the  appli- 
cant with  declensions,  conjugations,  common  words,  and  simple  constructions. 
Algebra  to  quadratic  equations  and  two  books  of  geometry  were  usual  require- 
ments in  these  branches.  The  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  allowed  a  substi- 
tution of  either  Greek,  French,  Gei-man,  botany,  or  zoology  in  place  of  other 
studies  mentioned  above  (except  Latin).  French,  German,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  botany  were  alternative  subjects  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  on  one  of  which 
the  candidate  must  be  examined.  Botany  and  chemistry,  as  found  in  the  Science 
Primers,  were  required  by  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary. College  diplomas,  degrees  from  scientific  schools,  graduation  from 
acceptable  high  schools  and  academics,  and  licenses  to  teach  public  schools  were 
among  the  proofs  of  a  candidate's  fitness  which  were  accepted  in  lieu  of  exami- 
nation. In  the  Medical  School  of  Missouri  University  all  students  before  entering 
the  senior  class  were  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  English  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  arithmetic  through  common 
fractions. 

In  examining  the  announcements  of  the  requirements  demanded  of  matriculates, 
in  1800  the  reader  is  struck  with  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  expression 
**all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education,"  to  which  is  added  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cas^s  'including  mathematics,  English  composition,  and  elementary 
physics  or  natural  philosophy.'*  The  phraseology  varies,  however;  sometimes  it 
IS  a*' fair  English  education;'*  in  other  connections  it  is  the  '*  common-school 

1  Prepared  by  Mr.  Wellford  Addis,  specialist  in  professional  education. 
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branches."  In  many  other  cases  the  requirements  are  "  proficiency  in  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,"  and  even  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  and 
proficiency  in  ail  these  subjects  may  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  a  "  good  (or  fair) 
English  education."  Such  an  education  ought  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools, 
and  thus  it  follows  that  the  requirement  of  the  great  majority  of  the  medical 
schools  of  the  country  is  a  thorough  common-school  education.  The  entrance 
requirements  of  the  medical  schools  of  Franco  are  considerably  higher,  for  in 
that  country  the  matriculate  must  have  obtained  the  degree  of  oachelor  of  let- 
ters and  another  degree,  which  is  called  bachelier  ^s  sciences  restraint  pour 
mathtmatiques,  and  the  curriculum  of  the  German  gymnasium,  which  is  pre- 
paratory to  a  course  of  medical  instruction,  is  quite  as  high  and  as  thorough  as 
that  of  the  French  Lyc^e.  What  the  requirements  in  Great  Britain  are  may 
be  inferred  from  the  special  matriculation  examination  of  the  BoUevue  Hospital 
School  for  those  students  who  expect  to  present  their  diplomas  for  recognition 
in  Great  Britain.  This  examination  emoraces  the  following  subiects:  Knglish 
language,  including  grammar  and  composition;  arithmetic,  including  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions;  a?gebra,  including  simple  equations;  first  two  books  of 
Euclid;  Latin,  translation  and  grammar,  and  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
Latin  (first  two  books  of  Caesar),  Greek  (St.  John's  Gospel),  French  (the  first 
chapter  of  T616maque  or  Charles  XII),  German  (first-  part  of  Adler's  Reader), 
natural  philosophy,  including  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics  (Peck's 
Ganot's,  or  Parker's  Philosophy). 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  average  requirements  in  the  United  States 
which  call  for  attention.  In  several  instances  a  familiarity  with  Latin  grammar 
is  demanded,  though  in  four  instances  this  familiarity  may  be  obtained  during 
the  course  of  medical  instruction.  For  admission  to  the  department  of  medicine 
of  Harvard  University  the  requirements  are  that  tho  applicant  shall  write  an 
English  composition  of  two  hundred  words  and  write  English  prose  from  dicta- 
tion, translate  easy  Latin  prose,  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  pnysics  as  may  be 
obtained  from  Balfour  Stewart's  Elements,  and  elect  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: French,  Grerman,  elements  of  algebra  or  of  plane  geometry,  or  botany. 
At  the  Yale  Medical  School  the  requirements,  with  the  exception  of  the  lan- 
guages, are  about  the  same.  In  the  case  of  the  department  of  medicine  of 
Michigan  University  stress  is  put  upon  a  competent  knowledge  of  zoQlogy,  and 
languages  are  not  required,  while  in  the  case  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  the  examination  embraces  an  English  composition  of 
two  hundred  words,  Latin,  French,  German,  or  a  Scandinavian  language,  an  ex- 
amination in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  or  botany,  and  in  phy-sics.  The  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  City  of  New  York  (Columbia  College)  has  an  en- 
trance examination  m  which  the  Latin  (Ca?sar  or  SaJlust),  algebra,  and  geometry 
are  fully  ecjual  to  the  requirements  in  those  branches  demanded  by  the  above- 
named  institutions.  Those  schools  are  connected  with  our  highest  and  Wealthiest 
institutions  of  learning,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  ask  as  much  as  the  depart- 
ments of  arts,  with  which  they  are  affiliated,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  non- 
university  schools,  wholly  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support,  both  moral 
and  pecuniary,  can  ask  as  much? 

In  addition  to  the  examination  as  to  intellectual  attainments  a  certificate  as 
to  moral  character  is  required. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  attendance  at  these  schools  is  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  pass  an  examination  which  is  *' satisfactory  to 
the  faculty  "  of  the  school ;  for  that  examination  is  only  required  when  the  can- 
didate can  not  present  a  diploma  from  a  college,  high  school,  or  academy,  nor- 
mal school,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  teacher's  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  in  a 
public  school  of  his  State. 

The  number  of  the  matriculates  who  have  obtained  a  degree  in  letters  or  science 
has  been  collected  by  this  Bureau  for  a  number  of  years.  Consulting  this  record, 
which  is  by  no  means  as  perfect  as  it  should  be,  the  following  facts  are  devel- 
oped: 

Of  the  96  institutions  reporting  to  the  Bureau  in  1881,  42  returned  1,111  stu- 
dents having  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  3  report  definitely  that  thev  had 
no  scholar  with  a  degree.  In  these  45  institutions  there  were  6,626  students. 
Thus  in  every  hundred  students  there  were  17  who,  it  may  be  said,  had  been  lib- 
erally educated.  If  the  other  institutions  (51)  had  reported  specifically  that  they 
had  no  student  who  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  the  whole  attend- 
ance as  far  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  (11,399)  could  be  compared  with  the  number 
of  students  who  were  reported  as  having  obtained  a  degree  by  the  schools  which 
answer  the  question  definit.'ly  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  and  no  error  occur. 
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If  we  assume,  however,  that  these  51  institutions  had  no  matriculate  in  attend- 
ance having  a  degree  in  letters  of  science,  then,  to  do  jus. ice  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  comparison  may  take  the  following  form : 


New 
England 

and 
Middle 
States. 


Ratio  of  matriculates  having  degree  In  letters  or  science 
to  students  in  all  medical  schools  of  each  section  of  the 
country  ., 

Ratio  of  matriculates  having  degree  in  letters  or  science 
to  students  in  medical  schools  that  report  students 
with  such  deenrees  in  each  section  of  the  country 


Per  cent, 
14 


South 

Atlantic 

States. 


South 
Central 
States. 


Percent. 
6 
11 


Percent. 
2 
8 


rorth 

Central 

States. 


Percent, 

7 
15 


Continuing  this  sifting  process  hy  considering  eleven  schools  of  medicine  which 
are  departments  of  a  university,  it  appears  that  at — 

Had  a 
degree 
inlet- 
tersor 
science. 

Harvard  Medical  School 

Tale  Medical  School 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  College) 

Medical  department,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Medical  School  of  Maine  (Bowdoin  College) 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Medical  department  of  University  of  Vermont 

New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution  (Dartmouth  College) , 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery,  University  of  Michigan. 

Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Missouri 

Chicago  Medical  College  (Northwestern  University) 

Total 

a  Average  per  cent. 

In  1886-87,  60  schools  reported  the  numher  of  their  matriculates  that  had  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  letters  or  science  and  5  schools  definitely  reported  that  they 
had  no  person  thus  distinguished  among  their  students.  In  these  65  schools  there 
were  6,690  students,  of  whom  15  in  every  100  had  received  a  degree  in  letters 
and  science.  Taking  the  same  individual  schools  as  hafore,  the  showing  is  as 
follows : 


Attend- 
ance. 
f88d-87. 


Had  de- 
gree In 
science 

and  arts. 


Harvard  Medical  School 

Yale  Medical  School 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ((^limibia  CJollege)  a 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  medical  department 

Medical  School  of  Maine  (Bowdoin  College) 

Medical  department  of  the  "University  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Medical  department  of  University  of  Vermont 

New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution  (Dartmouth  College) 

[Michigan 
nooi  or  tne  university  or  Missouri 

Total 


260 
26 
606 
400 
85 
631 
190 
[61] 
134 
321 
[16] 


Per  cent. 
55 
31 
31 
28 
19 
7 
10 

13 

(6) 


2,659 


c23 


a  The  total  numher  of  students  (188)  possessing  a  degree  at  time  of  matriculation  is  taken  from 
president's  rei)ort,  1890. 
b  No  answer. 
<;  Average  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  a  slight  increase  during  the  six  years ;  but,  if  the  institu- 
tions making  no  answer  could  have  been  included,  a  decrease  might  have  resulted, 
which  would  have  tended  to  confirm  the  average  for  the  65  schools  wWehityr- 
nished  definite  reports  for  1886-87.  ^ 
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Fini^y  let  us  oonaider  the  statistics  of  the  year  1889-90.  One  hundred  and  ten 
institutions  have  reported  to  this  Bureau,  78  of  which  report  definitely  iiie  nvanr 
ber  of  students  haying  a  degree  in  letters  or  science  or  that  they  have  no  student 
possessing  such  a  degree.  Ill  these  78  schools  15  per  cent  of  the  matriculates  had 
obtained  a  degree  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  The  absolute 
figures  are,  16  schools  with  no  students  enrolled  who  had  obtained  a  literary  or 
sSentifio  degree,  62  schools  with  1,382  students  having  a  degree;  total  enrollment 
in  the  78  schools,  9,389.  Addincr  to  the  enrollment  of  the  78  schools  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  32  which  answer  '*  Don't  know,"  **  No  data,"  etc.,  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  the  110  schools  reporting  is  13,793.  Comparing  the  enrollment  in  these 
110  schools  with  the  number  of  matriculates  reported  by  the  78  schools  as  having 
degrees,  the  result  is  that  10  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  medical  schools  ol 
the  country  were  possessors  of  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  Considering  the 
States  by  sections  and  including  only  the  78  schocds  which  report  15  per  eentof 
l^ir  matriculates  having  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  it  is  found  tnat  18  per 
cent  of  the  matriculates  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
had  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  13  per  cent  of  the  South  Atlantic  division,  18 
per  cent  of  the  South  Central  division  (including  Tulaae  University,  estimated 
at  25  per  cent),  9  per  cent  of  the  North  Central  Division,  and  9  per  cent  of  the 
Western  Division.  These  figures  show  a  diminution  for  tiie  schools  of  the 
North  and  an  increase  for  those  of  the  South. 

Considering  the  statistics  of  the  eleven  individual  medical  schools  as  before, 
at— 


Had  de- 
greo  in 
science  . 

orletr 

tors. 


» 

Harvard  Medical  School « 

Yale  Medical  School 

Ck)llege  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeons  (Colnmbla  College)  a 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  medical  department — 

Medical  School  of  Maine  (Bowdoln  College) 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont 

New  Hampflhire  Medical  Institution  (Dartmouth  College) 

Chicago  Medical  College  (Northwestern  University) 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery,  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri , 

Total _ ~ 


a  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  president's  report  for  189a    The  medical  department  made 
no  report  on  the  blanks  prepared  for  replies  from  such  schools  sent  out  by  this  Bureau. 
b  Average  per  cent. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  matriculates  (17  in  every  100  in  1881, 15  in  1890)  at  medic^ 
schools, who  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science;  while  the  statistics  of 
the  eleven  departments  of  universities  (where  one  would  expect  a  large  percent 
of  the  matriculates  to  have  obtained  degrees)  show  that  there  has  &en  an  in- 
crease of  but  1  per  cent  in  the  matriculates  who  had  obtained  a  degree  in  letters 
or  science.  Indeed  in  the  instance  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College)  of  New  York  City  a  decrease  of  2 
per  cent  is  shown  when  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  for  the  decade  1870-1880  (37 
per  cent)  is  compared  with  that  for  1880-1890(35  percent) ;  or  comparing  the  per 
cent  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade  1880-1890  with  the  second  half,  a  reduction  of 
over  3  per  cent  is  shown. 

The  question,  then,  is :  Has  there  been  no  improvement  in  the  scholarship  of 
the  matriculates  at  medical  schools  ? 

The  first  of  several  questions  asked  on  the  form  of  inquiry  sent  out  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  1889-90  was  **  Have  you  noticed  during  the  last  decade  that 
the  students  of  later  years  were  in  a  sonolastic  sense  better  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  than  those  who  preceded  them?  "  Of  the  86  "  regu- 
lar "  schools  reporting,  75  answer  the  question,  67  in  the  affirmative  and  8  in 
the  neffative.  Of  7  *°eclec tic '' schools  only  1  answers  **no."  Ol  13  "homeo- 
pathic "  schools,  12  answer  yes,  1  fails  to  answer. 

How  are  thesa  facts  to  be  reconciled  ?  Statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
matriculates  having  a  degree  is  not  increasing  relatively  to  attendance  (see 
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diagrsm  15,  Chapter  X)t  and  yet  the  xoedicaL  schools  are  almost  unanlmoua  in 
aasertinf^  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  scholarship  o(  the  matrio- 
ulatas.  Is  this  nnanimattt  report  aa  to  adyanced  scholarship  to  be  attributed 
taan  increased  «ttendanca  at  the  secondary  schools  of  the  eouatoy  ?  Are  more 
gradnateaofhi^hsfduK^s  matriculating  at  medloal  schools  ?  If  we  compare  theat> 
tendance  of  seecmdary  schools  (ex^nslTe  of  public  high  schools  and  department  s  of 
normal  schools  and  of  institationa  forsuperim*  instruction]  tcap  1880-el  with  that 
for  1888-89  we  find  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  atteaduice  of  schools 
for  secondary  instruction  of  13  {)er  cent.  If  we  compare  the  attendance  at  the 
public  high  schools  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  cities  in  1880-81  with  the 
attendance  in  the  public  high  schools  of  those  cities  in  1887-'88  an  increase  of  37 
per  cent  is  shown.  Or,  speoulatinrupon  the  subject  from  the  still  more  general 
standpointof  population  and  c<msiaering  that  the  public  high  school  is  always  a 
feature  of  urban  liie^  it  may  bo  concluded  that  the  increase  ^  7  per  cent  in  urban 
population  during  the  decade  1880-1890  has  increased  the  high-school  attendance 
of  the  country  at  large. 

8ome  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  the  improvement  in  the  Echolarshlp  of  ma- 
tHculates  at  medical  schools  is  due  to  high  schools  is  found  in  the  great  protest 
against  secondary  and  collegiate  edtication  because  it  tends  to  overcrowd  the 
learned  professions,  especially  those  of  law  and  medicine.  But  a  protest  is  en- 
tirely too  insecure  a  foundation  to  build  a  theory  upon.  What  is  necessary  is  in- 
formation as  to  the  localities  whence  the  matrK^ulates  at  medical  schools  come, 
whether  from  towns  and  cities  or  from  the  rural  districts,  for  public  high  schools 
with  few  excentions  are  located  in  centers  of  population  and  rest  on  a  system  of 
grades  bdneatK  them  from  which  they  are  fed.  The  public  high  school  of  the 
rural  districts  it  should  be  said  is,  in.  miusy  cases,  the  State  normal  school  or 
agricultural  college. 

Tn  examining  t&  reports  made  to  the  Bureau  some  expressions  are  found  that 
corroborate  what  has  been  suggested  above.  A  medical  school  of  Califor- 
nia, in  answering  the  question  as  to  Abetter  scholarship,  answers,  ** Decidedly 
so/^  and  adds:  '*  18  had  attended  universities,  academies,  or  colleges,  12  were 
graduates  of  high  schools,  17  were  graduates  of  State  normal  schools,  or  held 
educational  diplomas  or  first-grade  certificates,  and  40  passed  examinations." 
A  southern  school,  in  denying:  improvement,  adds :  **  The  common-school  system 
has  destroyed  the  private  schools,  and  only  an  elementary  education  can  be  had 
outside."  (There  is  no  normal  school  in  this  correspondent's  State.)  The  medical 
department  of  a  celebrated  university  of  the  Northwest  replies :  **  Our  students 
average  far  better  now  than  formerly,  as  nearly  all  who  enter  now  [who  are  not 
possessors  of  a  degree]  are  graduates  of  high  schools ; ''  while  one  of  the  fore- 
most universities  of  the  Southwest  reports  in  the  affirmative,  adding,  ''many  o- 
our  matriculates  being  graduates  of  high  schools  or  universities."  A  college  of 
Obio  makes  a  very  striking  answer  in  saying :  "Yes,  as  to  students  who  entef 
under  25  years  of  age;  no,  as  to  those  over  25  years;  "  and  a  Southern  cdlegr 
answers :  **  I  have  noticsd  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  it  must  be  rememe 
bered  that  the  students  from  th3  South  now  seeking  admission  to  our  colleges 
received  their  education  (literary)  during  the  decade  following  the  war  when 
educational  matters  were  chaotic." 

Of  110  schools,  88  answer  the  question:  **Has  the  average  age  of  matriculates 
advanced  ?  "  Two-thirds  of  these  answers  are  no,  and  10  of  them  say  the  aver- 
age has  diminished.  The  Hospital  College  of  Medicine  (Central  University)^*e- 
ports  the  age  of  seniors  in  1880  as  26,  in  1885  as  28,  and  in  1890  as  27.  One  college 
reports  '*age  diminished ;  mental  caliber  advanced." 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

TBB  CHABAGTKB  OV  THB  CHAHOB  Uf  TBS  OOTTB8B  DUBIKG  THB  DBCADB   AS  BBPOBTBD  BT  THB 
DXANS  OF  THB  SBVBBAL  8CHOOI4S. 

In  reply  to  a  general  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  changes  during  the  de- 
cade in  the  medical  curriculum,  esi)ecially  in  regard  to  practicaJ  instruction,  one- 
fourth  of  the  schools  wiswer  **  no  change,"  or  ignore  the  question.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  afilrmative  responses  may  be  classified  under  two  heads,  tp  wit,  in- 
crease of  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  increase  in  the  time  de- 
voted to  laboratory  and  chemical  instruction.  The  answers  as  to  the  time  de  voted 
to  study  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  one  class  of  answers  showing  a  very  de- 
cided movement  to  increase  the  course  from  two  to  three  years  and  to  grade  it,  and 
the  other  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  session  from  five  or  six  to  eight  months. 
The  replies  indicate  a  strong  tendency  to  introduce  laboratorjr  instruction,  chem- 
istry and  histology  being  the  subjects  most  frequently  ni^li^^^i^^^^Q^^l^in- 
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Btruction  also  appears  to  be  a  subject  in  which  improvement  has  been  made* 
Entrance  examinations,  higher  requirements  for  graduation,  and  recitations 
from  text-books  are  only  mentioned  four  or  five  times  in  each  case.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  these  subjects  should  occur  to  the  gentlemen  who  answered 
the  inquiry  as  they  read  the  question  on  the  blank.  One  thing  would  suggest 
itself  to  one  and  another  to  another.  What  appeared  to  each  at  the  moment  as 
most  important  was  jotted  down  in  the  small  space  allowed  for  the  answer.  It 
is,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  so  many,  though  relatively  few,  answering  the 
question  ij;  the  same  way. 

With  this  preliminary  view  of  the  character  of  the  advance  during  the  decade, 
{knd  a  reference  to  the  summary  of  the  condition  of  medical  instruction  in  1881, 
let  us  att2mpt  to  ascertain  its  condition  in  1890. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  is  asked  is,  **  What  is  considered  to  be  a  good 
preparation  for  admittance  to  practice  medicine  ?  *'  The  regulations  of  the  U. 
S.  Army  require  the  candidate  to  pass  in  the  following  subjects : 

I.  The  physical  examination  will  be  rigid ;  and  each  candidate  will,  in  addi« 
lion,  be  required  to  certify  **  that  he  labors  under  no  mental  or  physical  infill 
mity,  nor  disability  of  any  kind  which  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  most 
efficient  discfcarge  of  any  duty  which  may  be  required." 

II.  Orid  and  written  examinations  on  subjects  of  preliminary  education,  general 
literature,  and  general  science.  The  board  will  satisfy  itself  by  examination  that 
each  candidate  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  especially  of  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  history  and 
geography  of  th«  United  States.  Any  candidate  found  deficient  in  these  branches 
will  not  be  examined  further.  The  examination  on  general  science  will  include 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  that  on  literature  will  'embrace  English 
literature,  Latin,  and  history,  ancient  and  modern.  Candidates  claiming  pro- 
ficiency in  other  branches  of  Knowledge,  such  as  the  higher  mathematics,  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  etc.,  will  be  examined  thereija,  and  receive  due  credit 
or  their  special  qualifications. 

III.  Oral  and  written  examinations  on  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  practice 
of  medicine,  general  pathology,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology, .materia  mcdica,  therapeutics,  pharmacy, 
and  practical  sanitati on . 

IV.  Clinical  examinations,  medical  and  surgical,  at  a  hospital,  and*  the  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations  on  the  cadaver. 

Due  credit  will  be  given  for  hospital  training,  and  practical  experience  in  sur- 
gery, practice  of  medicine,  and  obstetrics. 

The  Illinois  board  of  health.  30  well  known  by  its  activity  in  investigating  the 
value  of  medical  diplomas,  has  a  schedule  of  minimum  requirements  of  ten  sub- 
jects—anatomy, physiology,  chemistry,  materia medica,  and  therapeutics,  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  pathology,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  gynaecology,' 
hygiene,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

But  these  curricula  are  a  mere  framework,  so  to  speak,  to  be  clothed  with 
fiesh  according  to  the  taste  and  conscientiousness  of  the  instructors  and  ex- 
aminers. Nor  is  the  order  indicated  in  which  these  special  studies  should  be 
pursued,  much  less  the  reason  why  they  should  be  pursued  at  all.  If  we  turn  to 
France  we  may  obtain  some  information  on  both  these  points. 

It  is  well  known  that  professional  instruction  in  France  has  been  remodeled 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  reform  began  with  the  schools  or  fac- 
ulties of  medicine,  and  in  1878  the  following  decree  was  issued  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction : 

** Article  1.  The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
lasts  four  years.  Of  this  period  the  first  three  years  may  be  spent  in  the '  facul- 
ties'  [L  e.,  schools  taught  by  the  faculty  using  that  word  in  our  sense]  or  in  the 
schools  of  full  exercise  [i.  e.,  schools  taught  by  a  corps  of  instructors  who  can 
.not  grant  degrees],  or  in  preparatory  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  [i.  e., 
those  which  only  educate  for  an  inferior  grade  of  physician  Or  pharmacist].  The 
studies  of  the  fourth  year  can  only  be  pursued  in  a  faculty  or  a  school  of  full  ex- 
ercise. 

"Art.  2.  *  ♦  *  The  student  undergoes  five  examinations  and  sustains  a 
thesis.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth  examinations  are  divided  into  two  parts. 
Examinations  at  the  end  of  each  year  are  suppressed. 

**Art.  3.  The  five  examinations  are  as  follows:  First,  physics,  chemistry, 
medical  natural  history.  Second,  part  1 :  Anatomy  and  histology ;  part  2:  Physi- 
ology. Third,  part  1:  Surgery,  accouche  men  ts,  operative  medicine;  part  2: 
Medicine  (pathologie  interne),  general  pathology.    Fourth:  Hygiene,  medical 
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jurisprudence,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacologry.  Fifth,  part  1 :  Surgical  and 
obstetrical  clinics  (clinique  externe  et  obstitrlcale) ;  part  2:  Clinical  medicine, 
practical  evidence  of  work  ia  pathological  anatomy  (clinique  Interne,  ^preuve 
pratique  d'anatomie  pathologi^ue); 

Thesis :  The  candidate  sustains  this  test  upon  a  subject  chosen  by  himself. 

**  Art.  4.  The  first  examination  comes  off  between  the  fourth  inscription  and 
the  fifth  [i.  e.,  after  12  or  15  months  of  study] ;  the  first  part  of  the  second  exam- 
ination between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  inscriptions  and  second  part  between  the 
twelfth  and  fourteenth  inscriptions.  The  third  examination  can  not  be  taken 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  trimonthly  period  of  studyi  Every  can- 
didate who  snail  not  have  passed  the  first  examination  by  November  at  the 
latest  shidl  be  adjourned  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  can  take  no  inscription  dur- 
ing the  course  of  that  year. 

**  Art.  5.  Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree,  the  students  of  the  schools  of 
fulbexercise  and  the  preparatory  schools,  are  examined  before  the  faculties  a:  the 
times  stated  in  the  preceding  article ;  the  first  examination,  however,  may  be 
taken,  after  the  twelfth  inscription.  In  such  cases  they  must  stand  both  pa-ts 
of  the  second  examination  be 'ore  taking  the  thirteenth  inscription,  but  the  stu- 
dent following  this  course  is  subjectod  during  each  semester  b3ginning  with 
the  second  year  of  studies  to  interrogations  the  results  of  which  are  transmitted 
to  the  faculties  that,  they  may  be  considered  in  the  final  examination  for  the 
degree. 

**Art.  6.  The  inscriptions  for  the  degree  of  oflBcer  of  health  (the  lower  medical 
grade)  shall  in  no  case  be  converted  into  an  inscription  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
This  conversion,  however,  may  be  authorized  in  the  case  of  officers  of  health 
who  have  practiced  medicine  during  two  years  at  least. 

"Art.  7.  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  dissection,  and  hospital  attend- 
ance are  obligatory.  Each  annual  period  of  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  dea- 
secting  covers  a  semester.  The  hospital  attendance  (le  stage  pr^s  des  hoepitaux) 
shall  be  two  vears  at  the  least." 

When  satisfied  that  an  attempt  at  reform  is  not  merely  a  whim  or  the 
ignorance  of  tha  reformer,  the  intelligent  inquirer  immediately  asks  to  know 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  change  is  made.  What  then  is  the  motive  that 
has  induced  the  French  legislature  to  modify  the  law  of  1803  ?  M.  Wurtz,'  as  a 
member  of  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction,  gives  several  in  reporting 
on  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  provision  contained  in  the  above  decree. 
His  remarks  are  in  brief  as  follows  : 

The  old  law  of  1803  prescribed  that  an  examination  should  be  made  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  (without  value  in  obtaining  the  de- 
gree however),  and  then  five  examinations  more  when  the  fourth  and  last  year 
of  study  had  been  com -^.le ted.  In  1825  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  abolished  and  the  five  final  examinations  distributed  through  the  course 
of  four  years.  But  this  was  found  to  bring  the  examinations  too  near  together 
and  to  cause  the  student  to  slight  his  studies  (la  scolarit^  6tait  abr<!^^^),  inas- 
much as  the  most  important  examination  (on  clinical  surgerv  and  medicine  and 
accouchements)  was  put  off  until  the  last  year.  This  caused  a  new  regulation 
in  1846,  which,  re jectm^  the  examinations  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
course,  instituted  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  year.  Although  these  an- 
nual examinations  kept  the  student  busy,  thirty  years  of  experience  had  shown 
their  weakness  as  tests  of  capacity  and  as  a  means  of  discipline.  The  object  in 
drawing  the  above  law  was  to  divide  the  four  years  of  study  into  periods,  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  period  would  be  devoted  to  several  related  subjects  and 
could  be  closed  with  a  test  examination  on  those  subjects. 

The  question  then  became  a  purely  pedagogic  one.  In  what  order  should  the 
periods  follow  each  other  ?  The  degree  of  bachelier  ^s  lettres  testified  to  the 
medical  student's  literary  qualifications,  and  the  modified  degree  of  bachelier  es 
sciences  testified  to  his  proficiency  in  the  natural  emd  physical  sciences.  Should 
the  student,  possessing  such  intellectual  maturity  and  such  knowledge  of  those 
sciences  which  are  the  necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of  medicine,  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  med  cine  ?  No,  says  M.  Wurtz,  the  medical  student  must  study  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  natural  history  in  a  course  that  is  neither  a  repetition  nor 
even  a  development  of  his  scientific  studies  in  a  lyc^.  The  student  is  now  to 
study  these  subjects  as  applied  sciences,  and  to  them  he  is  to  devote  one  year . 

■Dean  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  medicine  from  t866  to  1874,  member  of  Uie  institute,  professor 
of  cbemistry  at  the  Sorbonne,  senator  of  France,  etc,  eto. 
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But  will  one  year  fix  these  subjeotsiiidelibly,  especially  if  the  first  examinatioa 
ifi  the  only  one  upon  them  ?  This  was  precaution  the  old  programuM  had  taken  hf 
keeping  up  the  examination  on  physios  and  chemistry  to  the  end  of  the  eoarae. 
But  what  followed  ?  The  first  examination  was  frequently  weak ;  the  studenls 
were  careless  and  the  examiners  Indulgent ;  while  towards  liie  end  of  theoourse 
it  was  intolerable  for  the  student  to  take  his  mind  fi*oni  his  proper  professional 
vrotk  to  rectify  .the  neglect  of  the  first  year  of  his  course.  The  new  program  ww 
attempts  to  remedy  this,  says  M.  Wurtz.  The  applications  of  the  sciences  to 
physiology,  to  hygiene,  and  to  pathology  [subjects  of  the  second  and  third  eac- 
amlnationsj  have  now  become  eo  important,  that  it  is  easy  to  introduce  in  tha 
programmes  corresponding  to  the  examinations  many  questions  touching  the 
application  of  pure  science  to  the  subjects  of  these  eicaminations. 

To  prevent  crowding  the  proorramme  of  the  examination—a  fanlt  of  the  old 
examination  scheme — an  innovation  was  made  which  is  the  distinguishing  cbwv 
acteristic  of  the  new  one.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth  examinations  #re 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  year  of  the  course,  and  eigh^ 
een  months  after  the  first  examination,  the  candidate  undergoes  the  first  part  of 
the  second  examination ;  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  he  undergoes  the  secoxxd 
part,  £rfter  tiding  the  twelfth  inscription.  In  the  second  part  of  this  second 
examination  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  respiration,  nutrition,  composition  of 
the  blood,  etc.,  is  studied,  as  also  the  physical  phenomena  of  hearing,  seeing, 
and  respiration  as  a  sourco  of  heat,  all  very  much  si)ecialized,  it  is  true,  but 
fruitful  because  of  the  solid  foundation  laid  in  the  first  year.  The  division  of 
the  two  professional  examinations,  in  the  practical  sense  of  the  term — the  third 
and  fifth — was  denumded  by  the  faculties  of  medicine ;  for  it  was  thought  that  it 
was  too  much  to  ask  that  both  parts  of  these  exasninations  be  taken  in  imnaa- 
diate  succession.  It  was  found  that  under  the  old  scheme  mediocre  candidates 
would  neglect  one  part  of  the  examination  and  prepare  for  the  others,  countix^ 
upon  the  benevolent  intervention  of  an  easily  satisfied  examiner  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  others. 

But  there  is  another  position  from  which  the  subject  of  teaching  ma^  be 
viewed.  At  an  early  meeting  of  the  French  society  for  the  study  of  subjects 
related  to  higher  instruction  the  question  '*  of  what  faculties  shomd  a  univer- 
sity be  composed"  was  formally  put  to  the  society  by  its  president.  Dr.  Le  Fort, 
of  the  celebrated  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  on  this  occasion,  after  stating  the 
views  of  his  faculty  as  far  as  the  matter  related  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  pw)- 
ceeded  to  express  his  own,  as  follows: 

*  *  The  place  to  study  medicine  is  in  the  hospital  and  only  in  the  hospital.  Some 
medical  savants  devote  themselves  to  laboratory  study.  Nothing  can  be  better. 
But  for  the  physician,  who  should  above  all  things  learn  to  care  for  and,  if  ho. 
can,  cure  his  patients,  the  only  school  is  the  hospital.  There  may  be  courses  ia 
hygiene  and  medical  jurisprudence,  but  there  can  be  no  theoretical  oopree  in 
medicine,  none  in  surgery ;  there  is  only  a  course  of  clinics,  and  the  professor  at 
the  same  moment  teaches  the  students  the  theory  (of  which  they  have  obtained 
the  principal  notions  from  the  books)  and  the  practice.*' 

Dr.  Le  Fort,  speaking  for  himself  and  not  for  the  faculty  with  which  he  Is 
connected,  may  nave  baen  induced  to  speak  so  very  practically  in  view  of  his 
opposition  to  bringing  afew3ulty  of  medicine  under  the  control  of  a  contemplated 
**  tlniversity  Senate  ; "  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  public  opinion  is  with  him. 
His  position  seems  to  be,  to  judge  from  his  remarks,  that  instruction  in  medicine 
consists  of  two  operations — ^getting  the  principal  notions  out  of  the  books  ai>J. 
seeinj?  practical  work  done  and  hearing  it  explained  at  the  hospital. 

It  is  quite  supposable,  however,  that  the  curriculum  of  a  medical  school  has 
the  especial  object  to  assist  the  student  to  obtain  the  princinal  notions  from  the 
books  and  to  obtain  them  correctly.  At  all  events,  we  shall  assume  that  la 
America  the  origfinal  intention  of  the  lecture  coursa  was  to  perform  this  servioo 
(generally  imperfectly  performed  by  the  physician  under  whom  a  student  has 
l»en  placed),  that  by  degrees,  where  possible,  the  hospital  bacame  the  field  for 
professional  sight-seeing,  and  in  many  cases  a  good  deal  more,  and  that  during 
the  last  decade  the  laboratory  has  been  added  to  the  instruction  of  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  clinic,  as  the  biologist  opened  up  a  science  of  histology. 

In  conducting  the  following  inquiry,  as  to  the  Curriculum,  then,  -fiiree  points 
will  ba  considered.  The  manner  in  which  the  Student  obtains  the  **  principal 
notions"  of  medicine  from  the  booTcs,  clinical  instruction  and  dissecting,  and 
laboratory  work.  The  curriculum  of  the  schools  having  a  grad&d  course  will 
be  used  as  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
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Beyond  the  abilil^  to  Tead  the  printed  pagfe,  whicH  may  In  a  measure  h&  a 
mere  mechanical  operatikm,  oertadn  istellectnal  attributes  are  requisite  for  ge^ 
ting  the  principal  noticms  out  of  the  hooks.  In  the  first  place  (presupposhii^  a 
logical  arrangement  of  the  text-book)  it  is  highly  adTantageous  lor  the  student 
to  have  attained  an  intellectual  maturity  snfficieiit  to  ename  him  to  understand 
the  system  on  which  the  text-book  writer  has  arranged  his  matter,  and,  In  the 
second  place,  the  mental  alertness  to  recognize  the  parts  ef  the  arrangement 
and  their  relationB  as  th^  are  filled  in,  so  that  what  is  material  may  be  giv^a 
the  study  due  to  its  imporUmoe  and  the  lesBor  mattems  be  noted  as  such.  Per- 
haps not  less  important  in  this  process  of  getting  the  ideas  of  an  author  out  ef 
hiB  book  and  into  one's  own  head  is  a  cultivated  perception  of  the  meaning  of 
phrases  and  sufficient  continuity  of  thought  to  carry  a  term,  or  phrase,  or  sen- 
tence in  the  mind  until  the  idea  it  contains  aaan  isolated  part  of  the  discourse 
has  been  reduced  to  its  proper  value  by  the  modifying  phrases  or  sentences 
which  generally  accompany  the  principal  part  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  paragraph. 

Thus  we  see  why  in  some  quarters  so  mucn  stress  is  laid  on  a  thorough  literary 
education  as  a  prenaration  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Even  during  the  eighth 
decade  of  this  century,  when  the  theoretical  or  literary  soienoe  of  the  class  and 
lecture  room  had  reached  itsmaxi mum  and  waa  soon  to  begin  togive  way  tolabora^ 
tory  instruction,  the  well  known  German  evolutioniBt,  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel,  could 
say  from  his  own  expeiienoe  that  *^  in  comparing  graduates  of  classioal  colleges 
(G3rmnamen)  and  those  of  scientific  colleges  (Bealgjrmnasien],  I  have  always  ob- 
served an  intellectuid  superiority  in  the  former,  despite  their  defective  knowl- 
edge, and  have  even  found  during  the  teaching  of 'my  own  specialty,  zoClogy, 
l^at  the  former  enter  more  easily  into  the  higher  ana  more  general  problems 
of  science  than  the  latter.  I  am,  therefore,''  he  continues,  '*  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Besklsehul  graduates  to  the  medical  schools  (faculties),  and  I  base  this 
conclusion  on  my  own  experienoe."^ 

But  since  the  distinguished  professor  wrote  these  words  anew  class  of  medical 
schoc^  has  arisao  in  ./onerica*  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  there  were  three 
or  fotir  courses  <xf  study  whose  ol^ect  was  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  study 
of  medicine.  The  course  covered  two  years,  and  waaohemical  and  biological  in 
character.  At  Cornell  the  student  intending  to  pursue  a  preparatory  medical 
course  was  advised  to  secure  adegree  in|lettersor  science ;  at  Johns  Hopkins  t^e 
course  led  to  iihe  bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.).  To-day  we  find  three  or  four  times 
as  many  «udi  courses,  a9  will  be  shown  later  on.  Bi  the  mean  time  let  us  exam- 
ine into  the  manner  in  which  the  student  (much  the  larger  number)  who  has 
neither  the  experience  of  the  preparatory  school,  or  the  ability  to  collect,  digest, 
and  formulate  his  knowledge  given  by  higher  literary  education,  is  instructed  by 
the  American  medical  colleges. 

Until  comjAratively  recently  the  method  of  didactic  (i.  6.,  nonclinic)  instruc- 
tion, called  repetitional,  held  almost  imdivided  8way«  The  essence  of  this  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  the  well-known  pedagogical — that  is  to  say  psychological — 
fact  that  repetition  and  attention  are  the  most  important  elements  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  The  application  of  this  not  very  obscure  principle  of  peda- 
gogy to  medioal  instruction  was  made  this  way :  There  were  so  many  ^*  didactic  ** 
professors  in  the  school.  Each  of  these  p^ave  the  same  course  of  lectures  every 
year.  The  student  listened  to  them  durmg  his  first  year  and  again  during  his 
second  year,  and  had  he  attended  a  third  year  he  would  have  heard  them  for  a 
third  time.  This  f^stem  has  been  severely  criticised  dm*ing  the  ten  years 
past.  It  has,  esi)ecially  of  late,  been  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  graded  or  pro- 
gressive course,  which  can  not  be  finished  in  a  single  year  by  a  well-prepared, 
intelligent,  and  laborious  student,  as  at  a  celebrated  southern  universi^.  But 
it  is  ii^mctive  to  hear  what  may  be  said  for  the  repetition  principle  oy  a  de- 
partment of  a  large  university  of  the  northwest,  which  sought  to  retain  the 

1  To  tlie  same  effect  Dr.  Zaxncfbe, jproiessor  of  modem  Im^rnages  and  llteratmre,  when  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  TJnlTerBlty  of  Lieipzle,  says:  "  There  Is  a -second  new,  which 
I  call  the  pedagogic  view.  There  Is  no  better  means  of  training  the  mind  than  the  thinking 
and  obserring  that  the  stody  of  the  classic  languages  necessitates.  There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  this  result,  and  still  an  experienoe  of  many  years  has  confirmed  it.  I  am  a  member 
of  two  examining  boards,  one  of  which  examines  young  men  who  hove  received  their  trainhig 
in  a  gymnasium  on  a  classical  basis,  while  the  other  young  men  are  without  this  foundation. 
The  latter  are  very  often  superior  to  the  former  in  information  (Kenntnissen) ,  but  when  mental 
maturity  1b  tested  by  written  work  the  graduates  of  the  gymnasium  surpass  those  of  other 
schools  to  siMh  a  degree  that  a  comparison  can  scarcely  be  instituted.  '* 
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repetition  feature  in  conjunction  with  a  progressive  course  of  throe  years.  This 
defense  is  as  follows : 

*^The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  three  collegiate  years  of  nine  months 
each.  The  work  of  the  course  is  systematically  arranged,  and  so  graded  that  the 
more  elementary  branches  and  the  practical  courees  are  first  t&en  by  the  stu- 
dent, while  the  more  advanced  courses  and  theoretical  subjects  are  presented 
later  in  the  course,  so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  an  ordeHy  succession  of 
studies ;  while  the  more  fundamental  subjects  are  presented  a  second  time  dur- 
ing the  course,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  perfect  comprehension  of  their  principles 
and  relations,  and  to  fix  the  facts  more  firmly  in  the  mind.  The  hours  of  the  i;e- 
quired  lectures  are  so  arranged  that  but  few  are  given  at  the  same  time,  and 
every  facility  is  afforded  for  students  to  attend  the  repetition  of  the  principal 
lectures  as  often  as  maybe  thought  profitable.  The  faculty  recognize,  what  is 
evident  in  the  experience  of  all  medical  students,  that  attendance  uipon  lectures 
on  the  same  subject  a  second  time,  after  other  related  branches  have  been  studied, 
is  much  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  the  first ;  and  hence  thev  require 
students  to  attend  lectures  on  all  the  leading  subjects  more  than  once.'' 

In  the  catalogue  giving  the  reorganized  course  of  four  years,  however,  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  repetitional  features. 

But  more  particularly  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  text-book  matter 
and  impress  the  principal  notions  which  it  contains,two  methods  have  been  adopted 
in  America  in  addition  to  the  **  didactic  "  lecture.  These  are  the  recitation  and 
the  "quiz,"  neither  of  which  are  employed  in  the  schools  of  university  grade  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  in  America  the  lecture  svstem  may  be  said  to  be  gradually  be- 
coming complementary  to  the  text-book,  just  as  in  Europe  the  scminarium  or 
conference  is  becoming  supplementary  to  a  course  of  lectures.  Thus  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Yale  Medical  School  that  **  in  reorganizing  the  school  as  an  integral 
part  of  Yale  University  in  1884,  the  inherent  defects  in  the  older  and  still  com- 
mon method  of  instructing  chiefly  by  didactic  lectures  were  recognized  and  the 
methods  now  employed  are  similar  to  those  in  vogue  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  universitv.  Didactic  lectures  are  still  employed  as  best  in  some  branches, 
but  recitations  from  assigned  readings,  with  explanatory  lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  personal  instruction  in  the  clinics  constitute  the  main  portion  of  the 
curriculum."  At  the  Albany  Medical  CJoUege  it  is  believed  that  Instruction  by 
recitation  is  as  essential  in  medical  as  in  literary  colleges,  and  the  faculty  have 
greatly  enlarged  and  extended  this  department  of  the  teaching  in  this  college. 
The  recitations,  which  have  hitherto  oeen  held  during  unoccupied  hours  in  Qie 
evening,  are  now  made  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  Every  study  taught  in 
the  college  by  lectures  is  also  made  the  subject  of  recitations,  the  ratio  of  tho 
number  of  lectures  to  that  of  recitations  being  in  general  two  to  one. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  having  the  old  system  of  lecture  courses, 
has  adopted  a  reading  and  recitation  term,  which  begins  at  the  close  of  the  reg- 
ular term  and  continues  until  June.  It  is  designed  to  thoroughly  prepare  the 
student  for  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  ensuing  regular  term.  Clinical  in- 
struction for  advanced  students  is  continued  during  the  reading  and  recitation 
term.  As  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  require  three  years'  study  of  medi- 
cine, students  are  advised  to  commence  their  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  read- 
ing and  recitation  term. 

The  daily  and  weekly  quiz  appears  to  be  but  a  modification  of  the  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  or  term  without  the  breadth  or  formality  of  that  an- 
cient oontrivance  for  testing  the  memory  of  the  student  or  his  ability  to  grasp 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  words  in  the  examination  paper  before  him.  At  the 
University  of  Virginia  it  has  been  found  that  "  the  dskUy  oral  examinations  on 
the  subject  of  the  previous  lecture  are  of  great  value  in  stimulating  the  student 
to  regular  and  systematic  habits  of  study,  and  furnishing  the  professor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  and  removing  the  difficulties  met  with  by  the  st  ident.^' 

At  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  still  stronger  language  is  used  in  favor  of 
these  daily  oral  examinations,  and  it  announces  that  *^  so  important  is  this  method 
of  impressing  the  leading  facts  considered  in  the  lecture  nour,  and  so  useful  is 
this  method  of  instruction  in  obtaining  systematic  and  accurate  information  con- 
sidered, that  members  of  the  faculty  will,  after  the  middle  portion  of  the  term  is 
reached,  establish  a  daily  quiz,  which  will  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  wi  h 
any  lecture  or  other  duty,  and  will  be  of  great  interest,  especially  to  those  who 
contemplate  applying  for  graduation." 

As  medicine  principally  deals  with  diseased  conditions  of  the  human  body  in 
an  effort  to  restore  it  to  health,  it  is  not  difficult  to  illustrate  the  lecture  on  anat- 
omy, physiology,  surgery,  and  even  the  practice  of  medicine  by  demonstrations, 

igi  ize     y  Q 
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specimens,  models,  and  charts,  and  in  this  way  even  the  '*  didactic  '*  lecture  has 
a  semblance  to  the  clinic.  Without  dwelling  further  on  the  subject  of  the  di- 
dactic lecture,  we  now  pass  to  the  clinic,  which  must  be  treated  with  equal  brevity. 

PRACnCAIi  WORK. 

In  his  Life  of  Macaulay,  Trevelyan  gives  an  extract  from  his  uncle's  diary  in 
which  the  historian  gives  the  argument  by  which  he  dissuaded  the  Prince  Con- 
sort from  attempting  to  give  the  English  universities  a  Continental  form  by  in- 
troducing a  faculty  of  medicine.  Macaulay  explained  to  the  Prince  the  great 
diflOiculty  there  would  be  in  getting  distinguished  physicians  to  exchange  a 
princaly  revenue  in  London  for  the  salary  and  retirement  of  a  university  profes- 
sor at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

But  there  is  another  reason  of  still  greater  importance  for  locating  a  first-class 
school  of  medicine  in  a  large  city.  *'The  workingman  feeds  the  hospital,  and 
to  enable  a  faculty  of  medicine  to  exist  a  great  int^strii^  center  is  necessary."^ 
This  sentiment  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
which  says  that  it  was  established  in  Boston  in  order  to  secure  those  advantages 
for  clinical  instruction  and  for  the  study  of  practical  anatomy  which  are  found 
only  in  large  cities. 

Practical  instruction  in  medicine  may  be  classed  imder  two  heads :  There  Is, 
first,  the  nonpathological  form,which  goes  by  the  name  of  dissection,  and,  second, 
the  clinic,  which  may  ba  subdivided  into  three  forms,  in  one  of  which  the  subject 
is  operated  on  in  the  amphitheater  before  the  class ;  in  the  second  the  class,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  is  taken  to  the  bedside,  and  in  the  third  the  advanced  student 
acts  as  a  physician  or  as  an  assistant. 

The  amount  of  work  required  in  dissection  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
coimtry  and  is  stUl  less  uniformly  stated.  From  91  schools  whose  catalogues 
mention  the  work  in  dissection  required  for  graduation,  the  following  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained : 


Work  required  of  student.  sSmkSL 


Dissection  of  eottre  body 

Dissection  of  tliree  parts  at  least 

Dissection  of  two  parts  at  least 

Two  courses  of  dissection 

One  course  of  dissection 

Must  dissect  during  two  sessions  (or  courses) 

Must  dissect  during  one  session 

Studied  practical  anatomy  during  two  sessions 

Pursued  one  course  of  practical  anatomy 

Must  attend  dissections  while  In  school 

Must  attend  clinical  lectures  and  dissections 

Must  present  certificate  that  necessary  dissections  have  been  made 

Must  produce  evidence  of  attendance  In  xnractlcal  anatonw 

Must  produce  evidence  of  having  been  adequately  engagedin  study  of  practical  anatomy 

Must  produce  evidence  of  having  pursued  the  coiirse  of  practical  anatomy 

Must  spend  required  time  in  practical  anatomy 

A  satisfactory  course  in  practical  anatomy 


The  modification  of  the  didactic  lecture  by  the  previously  **  assigned  reading  " 
l^  the  Yald  Medical  School  has  been  noted ;  it  would  appear  that  the  method  in 
vogue  there  for  studying  the  framework  of  the  human  body  is  no  less  complete 
and  systematic.    This  system  of  instruction  in  anatomy  is  as  follows : 

"As  in  the  other  fundamental  branches  of  medicine,  the  instruction  in  anat- 
omy is  chiefly  by  means  of  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  extends 
through  two  years,  with  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  year.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  each  student  is  provided  with  a  box  containing  all  parts  of 
the  skeleton  for  home  study,  and  during  the  first  term  two  weekly  laboratory 
lectures  are  given  on  osteology  and  syndesmology,  alternating  with  recitations 
from  the  text-bcok.  After  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and 
muscular  attachments  has  been  obtained,  the  student  enters  upon  laboratory 
work  on  the  soft  parts,  in  which  eight  hours  weekly  are  required  until  the  dis- 
section of  all  parts  of  the  body  has  been  made.    Preparations  of  the  different 

»!«  Fort,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Parisian  group  of  the  Society  for  Higher  Instruction  in  France. 
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parts  are  made,  showing  muscles,  arteries,  and  nerves,  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tions of  which  must  be  given  before  the  professor  at  their  completion.  Prelim- 
inary to  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  a  brief  laboratory  course  is  pursued 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  cat.  All  laboratory  work  is  under  the  immediate  instruc- 
tion of  the  professor.  The  written  exammation  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  upon 
osteologry,  syndcsmology,  and  the  trunk  viscera.  The  instruction  the  second 
year  is  by  alternating  lectures  and  recitations,  and  includes  the  remainder  of 
systematic  anatomy,  with  topographical  imd  superficial  anatomy,  illustrated  by 
preparations,  models,  and  several  hundred  lantern  slides.^^ 
'  At  the  University  of  Virginia  the  course  in  dissection  appears  to  be  carried 
out  with  eaual  thoroughness.  ''  For  the  course  in  practical  anatomy,  dissecting 
material,  ootained  under  the  permissive  law  of  the  State,  is  abundantly  supplied 
without  cost  to  the  student.  Each  medical  student,  however  many  sessions  ho 
may  have  attended,  is  required  to  dissect  under  the  constant  and  careful  super- 
vision of  the  demonstrator.  Attendance  in  the  dissecting  room  is  compulsory,  a 
strict  record  being  kept  in  the  case  of  each  student.  Besides  the  oral  examina- 
tion which  precedes  each  l^ture,  and  the  other  examinations,  each  student  is 
required  to  stand  seven  practical  examinations,  one  upon  osteology,  four  upoa 
dinerent  parts  of  the  muscular  system,  one  on  the  viscera,  and  one  on  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves.  These  examinations  are  oral  and  private,  each  student  being 
examined  alone.  They  consist  of  the  identification  of  the  truths  of  anatcony  on 
the  bones,  the  cadaver,  and  the  dissected  cadaver,  and  are  thus  a  perfect  t^  of 
the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  gross  structure  of  the  human  body," 

As  the  attendance  at  neither  of  these  schools  is  large  as  compared  with  the 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  the  follow- 
ing course  of  dissection  may  more  nearly  represent  what  the  great  schools  can 
do  and  the  average  school  does  do. 

During  each  session  every  student  of  the  first  and  second  classes  will  be  re- 
quired to  dissect  all  regions  of  the  human  body.  The  first  dissection  of  a  r^ion 
will  be  mainly  of  the  natui'e  of  a  preliminary  study,  the  student  being  reqtured 
to  examine  the  attachments  and  relations  of  muscles  and  the  general  course  and 
situation  of  the  great  vascular  and  nervous  tnmks.  The  second  dissection  of  a 
region  will  be  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  it,  all  the  structures 
being^  as  completely  displayed  as  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  will  al- 
low. The  demonstrator  of  anatomy  will  examine  the  students  from  time  to  time 
during  the  progress  of  their  dissections,  and,  if  ho  finds  that  they  have  not  prop- 
erly displayed  the  structures  or  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  parts  dis- 
sected, ne  will  require  a  new  dissection  of  the  sameregi<m  upon  another  subject. 
He  will  certify  to  the  professor  of  anatomy  the  satisfactory  completion  of  each 
dissection.  It  is  recommended  to  students  of  the  third  class  that  tiiey  perform 
upon  the  cadaver  such  surgical  operations  as  may  be  practicable,  sucn  as  liga- 
tions of  arteries,  amputations,  etc.  Material  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished. 
Dissecting  will  commence  October  15  and  continue  until  the  following  March. 
The  room  will  be  open  daily  for  students  and  the  demonstrator  or  his  assistants 
will  be  present.  During  the  session  there  will  be  given  special  demonstrations 
of  the  brain,  of  the  thoracic  and  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  also  of  other  difficult 
or  obscure  regions  of  the  body.  The  demonstrator  and  assistants  will  hare  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  over  all  students  while  in  the  dissecting  room. 

In  two  schools  with  very  largo  attendance  a  rather  novel  course  is  pursued  in 
aiding  the  student  in  his  study  of  osteology.  Instead  of  providing  him  with  a 
complete  skeleton,  as  at  Yale,  individual  bones  are  loaned  the  student,  as  books 
are  loaned  at  libraries.  At  the  Columbia  College  school  this  **new  and  useful 
feature  "  is  transacted  in  the  **  bone-room,"  where  a  large  number  of  disarticulated 
skeletons  are  kept  under  an  ostelogian,  it  is  presumed.  In  the  other  school,  the 
celebrated  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  "  bone- room  " 
is  dignified  by  the  technical  term  Osteo-syndosmological  Laboratory. 

Upon  the  question  of  clinical  instruction  the  medical  fraternity  agree :  Clin- 
ical instruction  is  necessary  to  fit  the  student  for  the  practice  of  nis  profession. 
Following  out  this  conclusion,  a  class  of  hospitals  has  arisen  which  in  the  strict- 
est sense  are  cUnicaL  In  some  cases  hospitals  have  been  attached,  as  it  were, 
to  a  college,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana  and  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  In 
others  the  hospital  has  founded  a  school,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Belle vue  Hospital 
Medical  College  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 
and  in  others  the  school  has  founded  a  hospital,  as  in  the  case  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  Michigan,  and  of  Wooster;  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
and  Medico  Chirurgical  College,  both  of  Philadelphia;  ^^^^|^s^J^l^^^^]^lege 
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HoBpital,  and  of  tbohomeopat^e  medical  eollegesand  hospitalsof  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  As  a  general  introduotion  to  the  programmes  of  clinieal  instruo- 
tion  which  follow,  the  opinion  held  hgr  the  facultvof  the  Tnlane  Universi^  medi- 
cal  department  will  be  uaed  as  ^xinreisalng  the  views  of  erery  reputable  scnool. 

*'It  is  nniyersally  admitted  that,  without  abundant  anatomical  and  clinical 
material,  no  medical  school ,  however  numerous  or  eloquent  its  professors,  can 
possiblv  fit  its  pupils  for  practical  professional  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
-  state  uiat  it  ia  only  in  large  cities  that  such  advantages  can  be  procured ;  but 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  opportunities  there  afforded  should  be 
properly  utilized ;  that  the  students  should  be  required,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  to  examine  patients  for  themselves,  to  keep  record  of  cases,  to  note 
daily  changes  which  may  occur,  and  thus  acquaint  themselves  by  personal  ob- 
Bervation  with  the  turogrctos  and  terminaticm  of  diseases  and  accidents.  The 
mere  introduction  of  a  patient  into  an  amphitheater  and  the  discussion  of  his 
case  by  the  professor  in  the  'presence  of  a  large  class  are  no  substitute  for  bed- 
side instruction,  and  no  reduction  of  lecture  fees,  not  even  tiieir  entire  aboli-^ 
tion,  can  possiblv  compensate  for  the  lack  d  such  opportunities^" 

In  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  a  very 
largely  attended  scuiool,  the  graduating  class  is  divided  into  sections  of  about 
twenty-five  each,  which  receive  separate  instruction  for  ose  or  two  hours  daily 
throughout  the  term.  This  instruction  is  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
management  of  nine  professors  and  is  carried  on  partly  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  partly  in  the  college  building.  The  students  receive  practical 
instruction  in  operative  surgery  upon  the  cSidaver,  in  the  examination  of  med- 
ical and  surgical  cases  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  in  the  application  of  dress- 
ings and  apparatus,  and  in  the  use  of  the  lanrngoscope  and  ophthalmoscope. 
In  the  hospital,  students  are  taken  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient  and  are  exer- 
eised  in  making  diagnosis  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  and  in  dressing 
wounds,  and  are  enabled  to  watch  the  progress  of  cases.  In  the  disx)en8ary  they 
have  similar  opportunities  to  become  ^niliar  with  tiie  me^ods  of  diagnosis, 
the  treatment,  and  the  course  of  those  diseases  which  do  not  require  confine- 
ment in  bed.  ^*  The  success  of  this  system  of  instruction,"  says  the  faculty, 
^'  has  been  very  marked  in  the  nest,  and  it  has  giv^i  mxxh.  satisfaction  to  both 
students  and  teachers ;  it  enables  the  students  to  become  i>ractically  familiar 
with  many  of  ihe  things  which  tiiey  have  learned  from  their  text-books  or  in 
the  lecture  room,  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  observation,  and  to  aid  their 
memory.  The  importance  which  the  faculty  attaches  to  it  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  it  in  verves  an  increase  in  the  time  given  to  instruction  of  more  than  twenty 
hours  each  week." 

To  the  same  effect  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  College  speaks  of  the 
recent  founding  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  as 
branches  of  the  school,  as  being  especially  beneficial  in  enabling  the  school  to 
organize  a  system  of  practioal  clinic^U  teaching,  wherebv  each  member  of  nu- 
merous small  classes  may  be  brought  into  direct  personal  contact  with  the  cases 
under  examination.  This  teaching  takes  the  following  form  under  the  title  of 
*  *  Practical  Clinicid  Instruction :" 

General  owtfidn^.— Diagnosis,  faiclndln^  so-called  physical  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

General  surgerv.—iyiSkgnioBis  and  treatment,  Inclnalng  minor  surgery,  bandaging,  and  the  ai>- 
pllcation  of  antiseptic  dressings. 

jri<tu?^tfry.— Attendance  upon  cases  of  labor  at  the  Sloana  Maternity  Hospital  by  advanced 
students,  under  the  direction  of  the  obstetricians  of  the  hospltaL  ^  . 

<?yn«»/oflv.— Practical  instruction  in  diagnosis  and  treannent,  tncluding  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. 

J>Ueass$  qf  dUI<ir«fi.— Diagnosis  and  treatment 

iWMa#«<ir<A^flW««£>-itriiwry<wv«iw.— Diagnosis  and  treatment.  •  ^  .♦.,  ^4«<m<Mi« 

JHseaete  0/ tAe  nervoui  #f#^«n.— ExaminaOon  of  cases,  including  electrical  teats;  diagnoaui 
and  localization  of  lesions;  electro-therapentlcs. 

JHeeatet  cfthe  «Ui&.— Diagnosis  and  treatment.  ^    ___    . ^.  ---wvTnmodfc- 

iH««aMt  ^<iW!tfy«.— Diagnosis,  including  the  tests  for  errors  of  refraction  and  accommoa»^ 
tion.  and  the  use  of  the  o^thalmoscope,  and  treatment. 

I>iM<M«MO/^A«tfar.— Diagnosis  and  treatment.      .     ,   ^,       ^-     „-«  «#  ♦w^  i^Mmffoacone  and 

DUeae  «  of  the  f  Arwi^.—Dtognosis  and  treatment,  including  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  wm 
rhhioecope. 

At  the  Yale  Medical  School  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  New  Haven  Hosr- 


pital  and  at  the  college  dispensary.  .    ^aAe 

"In  the  medical  clmics  at  the  dispensary  the  prelimhiary  e^an^**^^  >!^^ 


ana  gives  xne  stuaent  in  cnarge  general  uireuuxvr^^  *^*  «.^-v^^-v,  ,|  _„-notoms 
subject  to  correction,  gives  the  precise  directions  to  the  patient.    Aii  ey  "'f 
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and  physical  signs  are  demonstrated  to  all  the  members  of  the  class,  and  exam- 
inations of  urine,  sputum,  gastric  contents,  and  blood  are  made,  when  called  for, 
by  the  student,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors.  It  is  the  especial  aim 
in  these  clinics  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all  methods  and  instruments  of 
diagnostic  examination,  and  the  instruction  is  made  as  personal  as  possible. 
Cases  which  need  to  seen  at  home  arc  put  in  charge  of  the  senior  students,  and 
obstetrical  cases  are  assigned  to  them.  In  such  cases  the  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  or  his  assistants  give  counsel* whenever  called  on.  At  the  hospital 
one  medical  clinic  is  held  each  week;  these  are  general  medical  clinics, 
but  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  demonstration  of  the  various  signs  of 
importance  in  physical  diagnosis.  Opportunity  is  also  here  provided  for  the 
studjr  of  those  severer  cases  which  the  dispensary  service  does  not  furnish,  and 
care  is  taken  to  have  the  students  see  the  same  patient  in  various  stages  of  his 
disease,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  to  demonstrate  the  lesions." 

The  **  clinical  out-practice,"  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation,  illustrates  the 
usage  of  other  schools.  At  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  the  professor  of  prac-  ^ 
tice  will,  during  his  clinical  term,  devote  a  number  of  hours  to  clinical  confer- 
>  ences.  During  these  the  advanced  student  will  have  a  case  assigned  him,  which 
he  will  be  required,  with  the  aid  of  the  chief  clinical  assistant,  to  examine 
b^orehand,  and  which  then,  with  remarks  on  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment,  he  will  present  to  the  class.  The  Bennett  Medical  School,  of  Chi- 
cago, goes  further.  Students  in  the  senior  year,  by  assignment,  will  be  given 
the  care  of  out-patients  from  the  clinic,  thus  giving  the  experience  in  actual 
bsdside  practice,  in  such  cases  as  fevers,  rheumatism,  treatment  after  surgical 
operations,  obstetrical  cases,  etc. 

But  it  is  in  the  dispensary  that  this  *' out'' instruction  is  most  frequently 
given.  At  the  Chicago  Medical  School  of  the  Northwestern  University,  for  in- 
stance, the  members  of  the  clinical  class  may  serve  as  assistants  to  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  several  departments  of  the  dispensary,  and  to  the  phar- 
macist of  the  dispensary,  and  receive  certificates  of  such  service.  Members  of 
the  attending  stw  and  the  dispensary  pharmacist  appoint  their  own  assistants, 
and  the  term  of  service  is  six  weeks.  At  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College  every 
member  of  the  senior  class  served  a  period  of  two  months  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  dispensary  during  the  sessions  of  1889-'90. 

To  illustrate  the  order  of  clinical  exercises,  the  following  programmes  are 
given: 

Boster  of  hospital  practice  and  lahoratories  for  ihe  third-year  students  of  the  Jefferson 

Medical  College. 

SESSION  OF  1891-92. 

[The  class  is  divided  Into  eleven  sections,  A  to  K,  Inclusive,  serving  as  follows,  in  periods  of 
two  weeks  each,  the  dates  being  included.] 
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BeUevm  EbspUal  Medical  College, 

ORDER  OP  LECTURES—REGULAR  SESSION,  1890-1891. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

10 

Snrffica 1 
clinic,  until 

Section  teach- 
ing.   Belle* 

Gynecologi- 
cal clinic, 



* 

Jan.  1;  Med- 

Yue  Hos- 

Prot Lusk. 

ical  clinic, 

pital.    His- 
tology, etc., 

alter  Jan.  1. 

Oarnegle 

Labora- 

tory,  from 

10  to  12. 

2 

Eye  clinic... 

Medical 

S  u  r glca 1 
clinic  tintil 
Jan.l;  men- 

Medical 

Medical 

Surgical 
clintoatH. 

clinic,  Sept., 
Oct.,  Nov.. 

clinic. 

clinic 

•  Dec.;    chil- 

tal diseases, 

dren's  Clin- 

after  Jan.1. 

ic.  alter 

Jan.1. 

• 

SPRING  SESSION,  1891. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

11 

Juniors,  micro- 
scopical exam- 
ination of  urine 
at  10. 

Genlto-urlnary 
clinic. 

Gynecological 
clinic. 

Clinic,  diseases 
of  the  throat, 
after  May  1. 

Demonstra- 
tions in  anat- 
omy, dissect- 
ing room. 

2 

Clinic,  diseases 
of  children. 

Demonstrations 
in  gross  pathol- 
ogy. Dr.  JBlggs. 

Demonstrations 
in  anatomy, 
dissecting 
room. 

Surgical  ell nfo, 
until  May  1;  af- 
ter May  1. 

Medical  clinic 

3 

and  exercises 
in  diagnosis. 

4 

Demonstratio  n  s 
of   surgical 
dressings,  Dr. 
SUver. 

Demonstrations 
.  in  anatomy, 

d  isseoting 

room. 

Demonstra- 
tions in  anat- 
omy, dissect- 
ing room. 

Sdiedule  of  hospital  and  college  clinics  for  students  of  second  and  third  years  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  of  the  Northwestern  University, 


MERCY  HOSPITAL. 


Hours.' 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

OtolO 

Medical 

Gynecology. 
Oral  surgery 

Medical.  . 

2to3 1 

8to4 J 

Surgical.... 

Eye  and  ear. 

ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL. 


1.80  to  2.30, 

2to8 

8to4 


Autopsies. 
Medical... 


( Eye    and ) 
1     ear.         f 
Gynecologl- 
caL 


Oral  surgery 
I  Surgery.... 


COLLEGE  CLINICS. 


2  to  3....... 

2to4 

Surgical 

Dermatology 

Diseases  of 
children. 

Gynecology. 

Eye  and  ear. 
Medical 

Laryngol- 
ogy, rhlnol 
ogy. 

4  to  5 

Nervous  dis- 

eases. 

• 

^j^VJV  1V_ 
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Schedule  of  hospital  and  coUegt  c^knks  for  students  of  seeand  and  third  years  qf  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  of  the  Northwestern  I7?ui^?-«i<y— Continued. 


DISPENSAEY  CLINICS. 


Hours. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


2to3 - 


Medical 

Surgical .... 
Throat  and 

chest. 
Gynecologi- 
cal. 
X~     and  ear. 
ases  of 
children. 


Medical 

Surgical  — .. 

Throat  and 
chest. 

Gynecologi- 
cal. 

Eye  and  ear. 

Diseases  of 
children. 

Nervous  dis- 
eases. 


Medical 

Surgical.... 
Throaft  and 

ehest. 
Gynecologl- 

caL 
Eve  and  ear. 
Diseases  of 

children. 


Medical.. 

Surgieal 

Throat  and 
chest. 

Gynecologi- 
cal. 

Eye  and  ear. 

Diseases  of 
children. 

Nerrous  dis- 
eases. 


Medica\ 
SurgkcsM. 
Throat    and 

chest. 
Oynecologi- 

caL 
Eye  and  ear. 
Diseases    of 

children. 
Nervous  dis- 


SkiB    dis- 


Hospital  and  dispensary  clinics  of  the  medical  department  of  the  UniversUy  of  CM- 

fomia. 


Hours. 


Tuesday. 


Thursday. 


Saturday. 


0  a.m. 
11  a.  m. 

4p.m. 


Clinical  medicine Clinical  medicine Clinical  medicine. 

Examination  of  the  patient  by  student,  etc 

Clinical  surgery j  Clinical  surgery |  Clinical  surgery. 

Especial  attention  is  griven,  In  a  ward  devoted  to  the  purpose,  to  the  oonauct  of  dis- 
orders of  the  genito-uxinary  organs  and  yenereal  diseases. 
IOperatlre  gynecology  and  | 
practical  obstetrics.  I 

D£3];>ensar7  clinic | 

Eye  and  ear  cUnlc  twice  a  week. 

Autopsy  three  times  a  week. 

^1 . I 


College  and  hospitai  clinics  of  (he  Eientucky  School  of  Medicine  at  LomsciUe. 


Hours. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


8  to  9  a.  m.. 
2to3p.  m.. 
4  to  5  p.m.. 


Venereal 
and  skin 
diseases. 


Diseases  of 
rectum. 


Surgical 
clime. 


Diseases  of 
women. 

Hospita 
clinic    in 
afternoon. 


Medical 

clinic. 


Surgical 
clime. 


Medlca  1 
clinic. 

Hospital 
clinic  in 
afternoon. 


Diseases  of 
children. 

Diseases 
eye,  ear, 
and  throat. 

Surcleal 
clinic 


The  clinics  of  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  CoUege  and  Hospital, 
Monday Therapeutics. 

T-«^-y i?£?S?5S&osi». 

Wednesday g^flSinology. 

1  Heart  and  lungs, 

Thursday -lOtologj, 

I  Nervous  diseases. 
[  Genlto-orinary , 
General  medicine, 

Saturday <  Gynecology, 

Outdoor  children's  department, 
C  Outdoor  obstetrical  department. 


LABORATORY  WORXL 


The  most  noteworthy  innovation  of  the  decade  has  not  heen  the  leng^thenin^ 
of  the  course  of  instruction,  many  years  ago  recognized  as  too  short,  not  the 
hotter  and  completer  organization  of  the  clinic,  which  in  a  great  part  no  loader 
renders  the  **  study  under  a  physician  "  indispensable,  but  the  introduction  of 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  physiology,  and  especially  in  normal  and  patho- 
logical histology  or,  more  generally,  biology.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  labo- 
ratory work  has  played  a  great  part  in  lengthening  the  course  of  medical  instruo- 
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tion,  as  it  certainly  has  given  it  status  as  a  course  in  science.  It  is  certainly  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  its  faculty 
states  explicitly  that  the  extension  of  the  course  from  three  to  four  years  *^  is 
largely  due  to  the  need  for  the  more  through  instruction  in  laboratory  work,** 
for  the  student  who  spends  but  '* three  years  in  attendance  upon  lectures  and  one 

Sjar  of  study  with  a  preceptor  can  not  reap  the  advantage  of  the  full  couree  of 
boratory  instruction. '** 

Laboratory  instruction  as  given  in  the  American  colleges  of  medicine  mav, 
in  view  of  the  laboratories  in  which  it  is  griven,  be  classed  under  six  heads,  to  wit: 

1.  Dissection  or  *' Practical  Anatomy." 

2.  Chemical  manipulation  (general  and  analytic). 

3.  Physiological. 

4.  Histological. 

a.  Normal. 

6.  PathologicaL 

5.  Bacteriological. 

6.  Materia  medica. 

Dissection  hasalreadv  been  spoken  of ;  normal  histology  will  be  spoken  of  fur- 
ther on ;  while  other  than  noting  that  it  affords  each  student  the  opportunity 
to  go  through  a  course  of  chemical  experiments,  the  instructionof  the  chemical 
laboratory  calls  forno  special  mention  except  as  to  that  form  which  at  the  Yale 
Medical  School  is  called  the  course  in  physiological  and  medical  chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  recitations  and  a  practical  laboratory  study  of  the  com- 
position and  reactions  of  the  various  animal  tissues  and  fluids,  the  processes  of 
metabolism  and  digestion,  and  the  action  of  ferments.  Due  attention  is  i^aid  to 
the  composition  of  foods,  the  physiological  use  of  the  digestive  preparations,  and 
other  matters  of  medical  interest,  esp^ially  to  the  recent  analytical  methods 
employed  in  clinical  work.  The  study  of  normal  urine  is  supplemented  by 
abundant  practice  in  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  patholog- 
ical specimens.  At  the  Jefferson  Medical  College ^  the  same  tendency  towards 
the  pathological  side  is  shown  in  the  instruction  m  its  laboratory  oi  practical 
chemistry.  The  student  there  examines  the  normal  and  abnormal  products  of 
the  human  body  as  aiding  diagnosis,  and  studies  practlciUly  the  ^*  morbid 
chemistry  of  the  bile  and  blood  "  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  examining 
urine.  At  the  University  of  Michigan  there  are  two  courses,  one  in  qualitative 
chemistry  and  the  other  in  urinalysis  as  applied  to  chemical  uses  and  physiolog- 
ical study ;  but,  in  addition  to  them  and  at  the  option  of  the  student  two  other 
courses  are  offered,  one  in  physiological  chemisti*y  and  the  other  in  pathological 
chemistry.  The  first  of  these  optional  courses  deals  with  the  analysis  ol  the 
solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  the  other  embraces  courses  in  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  and  the  examination  of  foods  and  of  the  tissues  and  fluids 
of  poisoned  animals.  One  might  venture  to  call  this  specialization  of  chemistry 
diagnostic  chemistry.  Toxocologic  chemistry  also  appears  as  a  de]Mkrtment  of 
the  chemical  laboratory,  but  sometimes  is  connected  with  medical  jurisprodence. 

The  physiological  laboratory,  ot  which  there  are  very  few  in  the  country,  is 
to  the  medical  school  what  the  mechanical  or  testing  laboratory  is  to  the  colios-e 
of  technolc^y,  and  in  some  schools  (which  care  to  mention  the  fact)  what  the 
biological  laboratory  is  to  the  vivisectionist.  The  instruments  with  which  such 
a  laboratory  is  fitted  up  and  the  use  made  of  them  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
laboratory  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  The  teaching  of  this  college 
in  its  course  of  experimental  physiology  embraces  the  demonstration  of  the 
essential  phenomena  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  excretion, 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  special  senses,  the  reproductive 
apparatus,  and  development  of  the  embryo.  For  these  demonstrations,  as  well 
as  for  original  research,  the  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  following  apparatus. 
For  the  study  of — 

Digestion  and  absorption, — Chemical  appliances  for  the  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  the  albuminous  bodies,  the  chemistry  of  the  tissues,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  digestive  fluids,  blood,  etc.,  instruments  for  making  gastric  and  in- 
testinal fistul^i  water  baths,  and  dialysers,  and  apparatus  for  recording  rate  of 
secretion. 

>  Tills  school,  with  great  promietv,  classes  dissections  as  laboratory  work.  Other  schools* 
seemingly  with  less  propriety,  also  clskss  the  witnessing  an  autopsy  as  laboratory  work,  consid- 
ering It  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pathological  laboratory.  It  would  be  scarcely  permissible 
to  call  a  "didactic  "  lecture  on  chemistry,  mnstrated  by  experiments,  a  laboratory  exercise. 
In  both  the  autopsy  and  the  chemical  lecture  the  student  Is  a  spectator  and  listener,  not  an  ac- 
tive agent.   At  Harvard,  however,  and  at  the  Bellevue  College,  the  student  is  called  upon  by 
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Circulation, — Czermack's  holders ;  kymographion  clockwork  motor ;  Foucault'; 
regulator  and  three  recording  cylinders,  ucludlng  those  for  continuous  traces s 
mercurial  manometers ;  Bernard's  differential  manometers ;  Rrindley's  and  San- 
derson's cardiographs,  eardiophone  with  telephonic  attachment,  Haldat's  and 
other  apparatus  for  demonstrating  hydrostatic  phenomena;  Maroy*s  simple 
cardiograph  and  sphygmograph  with  Sanderson's  modification ;  Marey's  appa- 
ratus of  rijgid, elastic,  and  vertical  tuhe ;  arterial  schema;  Hawksley's  vascular 
schema;  Maiendle's  cardlometer;  Pick's  spring  kymograph;  Marey's  cardiac 
clamp ;  Coat^s  apparatus  with  Bruhaker^s  modification ;  Franck's  double  myo- 
graph ;  Marev's  cardiac  sounds  for  horse,  apparatus  for  retardation  of  pulse, 
cardiograph  for  small  animals,  Ludwig^*s  strohmuhr,  and  apparatus  for  studying 
capUlary  circulation,  the  warm  and  ekctrlcal  stages,  gas  chambers,  Gower's 
apparatus  for  counting  blood  corpuscles,  also  a  hxmogloblnometer. 

Mespiration, — ^The  Pettenkofer-Volt  respiration  apparatus;  Regnault  and 
Belset's  respiration  apparatus ;  Ludwlg's  respiration  apparatus;  Valentin's  res- 
piration apparatus ;  Hutchinson's  spirometer ;  recording  stethometjr ;  Marey's 
pneumograph ;  Bamberger's  apparatus ;  Rosenthal's  apparatus  with  Brubaker's 
modification;  a(^rotonometer ;  Gr^hant-Alvergulat  gas  pump;  apparatus  for  ar- 
tificial respiration,  with  water  motor;  anemometer  scales  turning  the  beam  at 
the  jia  of  a  grain,  and  standard  barometer ;  Calllburce's  Instrument  for  vlbratile 
cilia. 

Calorimetry. — Thomson's  and  D'Arsonval's  calorimeters ;  thermometers,  etc. 

Secretion, — Roy's  kidney  onkometer  and  onkograph.  Apparatus  for  determin- 
ing rate  and  amount  of  urea. 

Nervous  system, — Du  Bols-Reymond's  Indication  apparatus  with  Helmholtz'a 
modification  ;  spring  myograph ;  muscle  telegraph,  nonpolarlzable  electrodes, 
diverting  chambers,  key,  rheocord,  round  compensator,  resistance  box,  walppe ; 
commutator ;  moist  chambers ;  Wiedemann's  galvanometer,  Includlnfif  telescope 
and  scale ;  Thomson's  Elliott  galvanometer,  Including  shunt,  scale.  Tamp,  etc.; 
Bunsen  and  Daniel  batteries ;  Page's  vibrator ;  metronome ;  chronograph ; 
tuning  forks,  marking  keys;  Bernstein's  differential  herotome;  Hehnholtz's 
electro-magnetic  rotator  and  myophone  with  telephonic  attachments  and  pendu- 
lum mvograph;  Pfl  tiger's  myograph  ;  Orphan  t's  chariot  with  clockwork  motor; 
Brubaker's  apparatus  for  electrotonus ;  apparatus  for  reflex  movements,  and 
Lud wig's  section-cutter  for  spinal  cord. 

Vision,  voice,  and  fuaring,— Models  of  eye  ;  Kuhne's  artificial  eye ;  Helmholtz'a 
ophthalmometer ;  models  of  larnyx  and  ear ;  acoustical  apparatus.  Including  air 
pump  and  bell;  Helmholtz's  siren;  acoustic  bellows;  sonometer;  rods,  mem- 
branes, plates,  pipes,  resonators,  oboe  vox  humana;  Koelng's  manometrio 
apparatus. 

ISmbi-yology,'— An  Incubator,  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  eggs  for  the  study 
of  development,  and  numerous  microscopic  sections. 

Comparative  physiology, — This  collection,  embracing  several  hundred  speci- 
mens, many  of  which  are  extremely  rare,  Illustrates  the  comparative  physiology 
of  the  teeth,  stomach,  etc.,  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory  and  gentto- urinary 
organs,  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  successive  stages  In  the  development 
of  the  human  embryo.  The  collection  Is  used  In  supplementing  the  experimen- 
tal demonstrations. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  through  which  the  laboratory  can  be  also  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time,  as  required,  with  living  fresh- water  and  marine  objects 
for  biological  study,  as  well  as  ample  material  for  dissection. 

The  physiological  and  histological  depa^'tment  has  been  especially  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  members  of  the  attending  class,  the  laboratory 
demonstrations  constituting  a  part  of  the  regular  Instruction  during  the  winter 
session. 

At  the  Loomls  laboratory  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  recording  and  other  Instruments  used  by  physiologists,  the  labora- 
torv  contains  a  large  tank  for  administering  to  animals  air  or  oxygen,  compressed 
under  many  atmospheres  of  pressure ;  an  air  pump  for  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals with  rarefied  air;  hot-air  chambers  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  external 
heat  on  body  temperature ;  large  automatic  models  of  the  heart  and  solnal  cord 
and  of  the  mechanism  of  gland  secretion,  urine  secretion,  and  micturition. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  medical  school  the  subjects  commonly  embraced 
in  the  practical  course  relata  to  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses,  muscular 
contraction,  nerve,  reflex  action,  circulation,  and  respiration.  A  smaller  room 
is  devoted  to  advanced  work  and  original  investigation.  Ck)nvenlently  situated 
are  an  apparatus  room,  a  dark  chamber  for  optical  experiments,  an  incubation 
closet,  and  a  large  workshop  containing  machinists'  and  <^^p^§^^^^jP)^Pf^* 
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The  instruction  in  physiology  given  by  several  schools  is  by  means  of  a  course 
in  vivisection  or  lectures  illustrated  by  vivisection. 

The  laboratory  instruction  (excluding  dissection  as  such)  the  most  generally 
Uitroduced  is  in  histology.  Although  there  is  a  tendency  on  one  side  to  class 
the  work  in  med.cal  chemistry  and  other  laboratory  work  under  the  general 
bead  of  microscopy,  as.  for  instance,  at  the  Tulane  University  school,  where  there 
has  been  since  1889  a  **  microscopical  laboratory  for  the  better  study  of  normal 
and  morbid  anatomy  and  bacteriology,"  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  group  these 
subjects  under  the  head  of  histology.  Thus,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
school,  '*  each  student  of  the  second  year  is  provided  with  a  separate  table  and 
microscope  and  receives  personal  instruction  in  pathological  histology,  in  micol- 
Ogy,  and  in  the  microscopy  of  urine,"  in  the  **  pathological  laboratory."  A  term 
frequently  used  is  histological  and  pathological  laboratory  or  histology  and 
pathological  anatomy,  in  which  the  term  histology  appears  to  indicate  the 
mici^scopic  anatomical  study  of  undiseased  matter,  amd  the  term  pathological 
anatomy  the  microscopic  study  of  diseased  parts. 

The  laboratory  work  in  histology  consists  of  two  parts :  One,  the  preparation 
(cutting,  staining,  and  mounting)  of  the  8x>ecimens  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
microscope,  the  other  the  study  of  the  import  of  the  specimens.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  school  the  second  process  is  thought  to  be  attained  by  the 
mere  mechanical  work  of  the  first,  *' which  illustrates  and  fixes  in  the  mind  of 
the  student "  the  general  principles  of  normal  growth  and  development  and  the 
operation  of  pathological  laws.  At  the  Columbia  College  school  the  course  of 
mounting,  etc.,  teaches  the  ''methods"  not  only  of  preparing,  but  of  studying 
normal  and  diseased  tissues,  and  furnishes  the  student  specimens  from  whiolihe 
prepares  a  series  of  outline  sketches. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Northwestern  University  school,  students  of  the 
first  year  work  two  hours  a  week  in  cutting,  staining,  and  mounting  normal  his- 
tological sections.  Material  for  this  course  is  furnished  in  abimdance  and  each 
student  secures  a  full  series  of  normal  histological  slides.  Free-hand  drawing 
of  a  large  number  of  the  sections  mounted  in  this  course  is  compulsory.  Students 
of  the  second  year  devote  two  hours  each  week  to  the  study  of  mounted 
sections  of  pathological  tissue  already  cut  and  stained  for  them.  Free-hand 
drawings  of  the  sections  is  compulsory,  and  the  quality  of  a  student's  work  in 
this  course  is  considered  in  his  grading  in  the  department  of  pathology.  In  the 
four  years'  course  the  work  in  the  microscopical  laboratories  will  be  more  ex* 
tensive.  All  of  the  work  in  the  microscopical  laboratory  is  done  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  sjxpervision  of  the  demonstrators  of  the  respective  departments. 
Students  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  slides,  cover  glasses,  moimcing 
needles,  and  spatulse. 

At  the  Yale  medical  school  histology  is  treated  from  the  embryological 
standpoint.  By  this  method  the  student  is  enabled  to  gain  not  only  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  but 
also  to  trace  their  development  and  growth.  The  course  of  instruction  consists 
of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  very  fully  illus- 
trated by  lantern  transparencies  made  from  photographs  of  typical  sections  and 
drawings.  These  are  accompanied  by  recitations  from  a  standard  text-book.  In 
the  laboratory,  each  student  receives  carefully  prepared  sections  and  specimens 
of  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  both  in  the  adult  and  embryonic  condi- 
tion ;  these  are  mounted  for  permanent  preservation  and  from  them  careful 
drawings  are  made.  Practical  instruction  is  given  each  student  in  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  subject.  The  laboratory  cabinet  contains  an  extensive  reference  col- 
lection of  histological  specimens  and  serial  sections  of  embryos ;  this,  together 
with  the  most  recent  instruments  and  publications  and  an  abundant  supply  of  ma- 
terial, affords  good  facilities  for  advanced  work. 

The  University  of  Maryland  school  announces  that,  with  the  introduction  of 
the  three-years  course,  a  laboratory  of  normal  and  pathological  histology  wiU  be 
opened  and  that  constantly  increasing  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  laboratory  work,  as  the  faculty  fully  recognizes  its  all-important 
influence  in  modern  medical  education. 

The  bacteriology  course  is  frequently  united  with  the  work  in  histology,  but 
in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  cases  it  has  a  laboratory  of  its  own.  At  the  University 
of  Michigan  school  work  of  this  character  is  done  in  the  laboratory  of  hygiene. 
The  work  is,  in  an  elementary  way,  on  the  model  of  that  done  in  the  laboratories 
of  Koch  and  Pasteur. 

The  several  laboratories  of  materia  medica  and  experimental  medicine  may 
be  illustrated  by  that  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  labora- 
tory is  provided  with  a  full  assortment  of  the  various  articles  of  the  materia 
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medioft  to  hQ  iified  in  g^ivinglhe  students  a  praotioal  acquaintance  with  each  drug 
and  its  preparation.  Classes  will  be  formed  to  work  in  the  laboratorv  under  bu- 
pervision,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring- familiarity  with  the  oomx)oundin^  and  ad- 
ministration of  medicines.  In  addition  to  this,  practical  instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  use  of  remedies  which  are  not  medicines.  This  will  include  a  spec- 
ial course  in  electrical  therapeutics,  for  which  purpose  the  laborator^r  has  been 
fully  equipped. 

IncidentsQly  the  programme  of  laboratory  Instruction  has  been  given  in  the 
programmes  of  clinical  instruction  on  pages  888  and  910.  It  ia  therefore  only 
necessary  to  give  by  way  of  illustration  the  special  rosters  of  the  University  A 
Pennsylvania  school. 

BosUr  qf  laJboratory  instruction  m  paJOwhgy  and  wistrudion  in  ordwpas^es,  for 
^  students  cf  the,  third  year, 

I. 

For  attendance  upon  these  courses,  the  third  year  class  is  diyided  into  four 
sections,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  attend  as  follows: 

FirH period^  from  Thurgdof*  Octobers,  to  Friday/,  November  is,  indutite. 


Pathological  lilstologj. 
Onhop»dlcs 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday.  TYiday. 

D 
ABC 

A 

B                G 

Second  period,  from  Monday,  November  18,  to  Frtdap,  January  lo,  induHce. 


Pathological  histology.. 
OrthopflBdics..., 


C 
ABD 


Third  period,  from  Monday,  Januarff  13,  to  Friday,  February  29,  induHve. 


Pathological  histology B  A 

Orthopedics AOD    


Fourth  period,  from  Monday,  March  s,  to  Friday,  April  li,  indueive. 


Pathological  histology.. 
OrthopsBOlcs 


A 

BCD 


The  lostraction  in  orthoi>g9dics  is  given  at  the  university  hospital  at  II  o'clock;  in  pathology* 
in  the  i>athological  laboratoxy. 

n. 

Special  roster  of  laboratory  instruction  in  Tustoloffy,  osteoHoffy,  and  syndesmohgy  for 
students  of  the  first  year,  sessUm  1839-90, 

F^r  instruction  in  these  laboratories  the  first-year  class  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £,  which  attend  throughout  the  entire  session  as  follows : 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes- 
day. 

Thurs- 
day. 

Friday. 

Satur- 
day. 

Histology 

A 
BCD 

B 

C 

AM. 

D 
EandA 

E 

Osteology 

.-»—.-.— 

All  students  not  occupied  during  the  above  hours  dissect  trom  12  to  2  daily,  and  from  » to  11 
rTlday,  * 
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The  law  of  1801  of  the  French  Republic  fixed  the  number  of  medical  schools  at 
six,  G^  which  three  had  been  established  l^  the  date  of  1840.  In  the  meantime 
there  had  gradually  mnm  up  a  lower  kind  of  school  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
students  of  medicine  into  the  elements  of  the  art  of  curing  disease.  During  1820 
these  schools  were  placed  imder  the  control  of  the  State  educational  authorities 
called  the  "  university,"  uid  in  1840  they  were  reorganized  by  the  minister. 
^nie  eighteen  schools  whose  instruction  was  thus  unified  had  beenfoimded  inde- 
X)endently,  and  on  no  common  principle,  and  therefore  were  very  diverse  in  their 
organization.  Some  had  ei^owments,  eome  lived  on  the  meager  diet  of  tuition 
fees,  but  the  most  were  supported  by  the  city  or  department,  or  by  grants  from 
ttie  Governmental  hospital  bureau.  In  all  the  amphitheaters  dissecting  material 
and  chemical  advantages  were  poor  or  wholly  absent.  In  1840  a  uniform  course 
was  given  them  as  follows : 

Chemistry  and  pharmacy;  natural  medical  history  (botany)  and  materia 
medica;  anatomy  and  physiology;  pathology  (medical  clinic) ;  pathology  (surgi- 
cal clinic) ;  accouchement,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  these  schools,  said  the  minister,  is  *^  that  they 
give  opportunitieB  for  anatcSnical  study,  thatessentialof  medical  study  which  can 
not  always  be  furnished  by  tho  higher  medical  faculties  (i.  c,  schools), where  the 
students  are  frequently  too  numerous  to  follow  with  pro^t  all  the  demonstra- 
tions." In  each  school  there  were  to  be  six  professors  and  two  adjimct  profes- 
sors and  the  cities  w^^  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  anatomical  material 
and  the  hospitals  at  least  fifty  beds  for  olinid^  purposes. 

In  1854  the  American  Medical  Association  had  adopted  a  resolution  *'  cor- 
dially approving  of  the  establishment  of  private  schools  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  a  respdctalde  number  of  medical  students  for  a  higher  grade 
of  professional  education  than  can  usually  be  acquired  by  '  reading  medicine ' 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  instructor,^  In  1856  Drs.  Dana,  Robinson,  and 
Bitch,  of  Portland,  opened  the  Portland  Medical  School  for  Preparatory  Instruc- 
tion, Dr.  Robinson  representing  materia  medica,  midwifery,  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children;  Dr.  Duia,  physiology,  pathology,  and  practice;  Dr.  Fitch, 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  chemistry.    The  school  was  located  in  the  Portland  Dis- 

r^nsary  and  opened  with  two  students.  The  faculty  of  ihe  school  now  cofisistSLof 
pxvfessors  and  three  adjunct  instanictors,  and  the  stiident  is  requested  to  remain 
at  least  one  year,  which  constitutes  the aourse.  The  departments  of  instruction 
are  four.  In  the  first,  systematic  recitations  are  held  in  anatomy,  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics,  surgery,  theory,  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  obstetrics.  In 
t^e  seoona,  familiar  lectures  jmd  demonstrationB  are  given  on  the  physical  ex- 
ploration ot  the  chest  and  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  on  minor  and  opera- 
tive surgery,  on  diseases  of  women,  and  on  physiology.  In  the  third,  clinical 
instruction  at  the  school  and  various  charitable  institutions.  Cases  oi  midwifery 
will  be  furnished  to  advanced  students  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  fourth  depart- 
ment the  study  of  practical  anatomy  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  winter  term 
and  during  the  last  weeks  of  this  term  the  recitations  are  omitted  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  student  given  to  dissecttons,  lectures,  saad  clinical  study.  No 
degrees  are  conferred. 

At  present  fourteen  institutions  report  preparatory  courses  in  medicine; 
and  two,  including  tho  Portland  school  just  mentioned,  report  themselves  as 
wholly  engaged  in  such  work.  These  courses  are,  with  two  exceptions,  of  tvo 
years,  and  it  is  sometimes  indicated,  in  the  remarks  which  explain  why  they 
have  been  formed,  that  they  are  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  to  pursue  the  study 
of  medicine  without  spending  the  time  required  by  a  collegiate  course.  The 
proposition  of  the  president  of  Harvard  to  reduce  the  four-year  curriculimi 
to  three  years,  and  the  adoption  by  Columbia  College  of  that  period  as  a  college 
curriculum  leading  to  a  degree  to  be  given  when  the  student  has  pursued  the  first 
yearns  course  of  the  medicaTor  other  professional  school  is  seeming'ly  i>rom,oting 
t^e  n^d  creation  of  those  preparatory  medical  courses  in  our  higher  instittP 
tions  of  learning.  None  of  these  courses  by  itself  leads  to  a  degree,  even  the 
four  years'  **  special  science  course,  antecedent  to  medicine  "  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  dees  not  lead  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  Their  object 
is  very  well,  stated  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  following  terms: 

**This  course  preparatory  to  medicine  was  established  in  1885  for  earnest  stu- 
dents who  can  not  present  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  regular  college 
courses  or  are  unable  to  devote  four  years  to  the  preparatory  work,  and  yet  de- 
sire some  systematic  training  in  scientific  and  liberal  studies.  The  results  have 
already  shown  conclusively  that  such  a  course  was  greatly  needed  and  that  the 
men  who  have  faithfully  pursued  the  work  have  excelled  in  their  subsequent 
professional  studies." 
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The  course  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  given  below,  ia^enerally  speak- 
ing, the  type  of  those  of  the  Northwestern,  Wake  Forest,  and  Wisconsin  univer- 
sities. At  the  Northwestern  University,  however,  mathematics  takes  the  placo 
of  history  in  the  first  year,  and  logic,  psycholoffy,  and  physics  the  place  of  pnysl- 
ology  and  botany  in  the  second.  Mathematics,  psychology,  and  physics  also 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  while  **  rhetorical  work  and 
military  drill  are  required  as  of  other  students."  The  course  at  CJomell  Uni- 
versity agrees  with  the  type  in  having  French  or  German,  and  with  the 
Northwestern  Univei*sity  in  naving  logic  and  psychology.  Closely  related  to  the 
Pennsylvania  type  is  another  furnished  by  three  elective  courses,  each  of  two  years, 
which  are  prefaced  by  one  or  two  years  of  collegiate  study,  the  entire  course  of 
three  or  four  years  being  capped  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The 
institutions  at  which  these  courses  obtain  are  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  (Princeton  College),  and  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  (Yale  University).  They  are  in  reality  acadomic  courses  in  biology, 
for  they  are  of  sufficient  completeness  to  be  rewarded  with  a  degree,  and  are  by 
no  means  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  sense  that  the  first  year 
of  a  graded  course  of  a  medical  school  is  preparatory  to  the  study  of  the  second 
year.  Were  this  distinction  not  a  true  one  every  academic  course  in  biology  might 
oe  classed  as  a  medical  preparatory  course,  which  is  not  the  pedagogical  f  vmc- 
tion  of  biology  as  a  collegiate  study.  This  type,  therefore,  is  not  represented 
in  the  ourricula  that  follow.* 

Truer  preparatory  courses  are  those  offered  by  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
others.  In  one  of  these,  that  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  the  instruc- 
tion Is  1^1  ven  in  a  *'  school  of  biology."  It  must  be  admitted ;  but  it  Is  stated  that 
** practical  anatomy"  is  required  of  those  who  intend  to  study  medicine;  while 
the  others  study  general  anatomy  only.  The  question  of  priority  of  establish- 
ment is  always  a  dangerous  one  to  discuss ;  but  as  It  appears  that  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  course  of  this  kind.  Its  course^ 
were  It  not  of  a  single  year,  would  be  used  to  Illustrate  the  type  of  curriculum 
now  under  discussion,  instead  of  that  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  course 
of  the  latter  Institution  was  established  for  the  following  reasons : 

^^  Graduation  in  medicine,  as  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University  of 
Vi;*glnia,  does  not  depend  upon  the  time  which  has  been  spent  In  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  upon  the  preparation  of  the  student  as  Indicated  by  rigid  written 
examinations  which  he  is  required  to  pass.  It  Is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  well- 
prepared  and  laborious  student  to  graduate  in  one  session,  and  examples  are  not 
wanting  where  such  graduates  have  attained  conspicuous  success  in  professional 
life.  But  the  severe  and  protracted  labor  necessary  for  this  purpose  Is  attended 
with  evils  of  which  the  medical  faculty  Is  fully  conscious.  And  while  the  regu- 
lar course  Is  complet3  as  far  as  professional  studies  are  concerned,  It  leaves  the  stu- 
dent without  the  benefit  of  certain  scientific  studies,  which  furnish  an  admirable 
preparation  for  and  enlargement  of  the  strictly  professional  course.  Students 
are  therefore  advised  to  devote  two  sessions  to  the  work ;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  can  afford  the  time  to  pursue  them,  special  courses  In  biology  and 
physics  have  been  arranged  with  particular  regard  to  the  training  needed  for 
medical  studies." 

From  an  examination  of  the  curriculum  given  below  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
repetltlonal  feature  Is  strongly  emphasized. 

Now  what  value  do  the  medical  schools  of  the  country  place  upon  these  varioua 
kinds  of  preparatory  courses  ?  In  the  case  of  the  course  at  Princeton  College 
the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School  of  Columbia  College  will  accept  It  as 
equal  to  six  months  study  under  a  preceptor  in  case  the  student  attends  three 
sessions  at  that  medical  college,  while  the  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Rush  Medical  College,  and  the  Chicago  Medical  College  **  have  ap- 
proved the  four  years'  course  [of  the  University  of  Wisconsin],  and  will  accept  it 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  study.'*  The  course  of  the  Portland  Preparatory 
School  Is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  preceptor  not  of  the  medical  college,  and 
what  the  Introductory  courses  of  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
are  intended  to  do  has  already  been  very  fully  explained  in  the  words  of  their 
own  competent  faculties. 

» It  win  be  noticed  that  the  department  of  biology  of  the  Illinois  St^te  University  (p.  1018) 
has  a  special  course  preparatory  to  medicine. 
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Course  preparcUory  to  medicine  in  (he  University  of  Pennsiylvania* 

rmST  TSAR. 


I%rtt  term, 

English,  three  hours  a  week. 

Hibiory.  two  hours. 

Latin,  French,  or  German,  fonr  hours. 

Drawing,  three  hours. 

Chemlsiry,  5  hours. 

General  biology,  six  hours. 

Mineralogy,  two  hours. 


SiCondUrm. 

English,  three  hours  a  week. 

History,  two  hours. 

Latin,  French,  or  German,  four  hoars. 

Drawing,  three  houi  s. 

Chemistry,  live  hours. 

General  biology,  six  hours. 

Mineralogy,  two  houra. 


SECOND  TEABt 


First  term, 

Latin,  or  Gemxan,  or  French,  fonr  hours. 

Chemistry,  seven  hours. 

Geology,  two  hours. 

Zoology,  one  hour. 

Invertebrate  morphology,  six  hours. 

Histology,  seven  hours. 

Structural  botany,  five  hours. 

Physiology,  two  hours. 


Second  term. 

Latin,  or  German,  or  French,  four  hours. 
Chemistry,  seven  hours. 
Geology,  two  hours. 
Zoology,  one  hour. 
Vertebrate  morphology,  six  hours. 
Embryology,  seven  hours. 
Systematic  botany,  five  hours. 
Physiology,  two  hours. 


Preparatory  course  for  students  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


This  first  year  of  preparatory  work  will  com- 
prehend— 

1.  The  course  in  general  chemistry  at- 

tended by  all  medical  students. 

2.  A  special  course  in  phvsics. 

8.  A  special  course  in  blolo  gy  and  compara- 

tlve  anatomy. 
4.  The  course  in  anatomy  required  of  all 

medical  students. 


Those  who  are  graduated  in  this  i 
course  will  attend  for  the  second  sessioA^^ 

1.  The  regular  courses  in  physiology  wmtL 

surgery. 

2.  The  regular  cotu*ses  in  medical  Juris- 

prudence, obstetrics,  and  practice  of 

medicine. 
8.  The  course  In  materia  medlca. 
4.  The  regular  course  in  practical  anatomy 

repeated. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  STUDIES  IN  THE  COURSE. 

The  admission  requirements,  the  didactic,  the  clinical,  and  the  laboratory  in- 
struction of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  have  in  turn  received  at- 
tention. .It  has  been  shown  how  an  effort  is  being  made  to  dispense  with  a 
courao  in  the  humanities  by  inaugurating  a  preparatory  course  in  science,  and 
it  now  is  necessary  to  examine  the  character  oi  the  medical  curriculum  as  a 
whole,  just  as  in  the  foregoin?  its  parts  have  been  discussed. 

In  i876  on  the  call  of  several  colleges  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Phil- 
adelphia. This  convention  became  the  American  Medical  CJollege  Association, 
which  adopted  a  scheme  of  instruction  consisting  of  eight  chairs.  In  18S2  the 
scheme  of  minimum  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  adopted 
in  18S0,  went  in  effect.  For  convenience  these  curricula  and  that  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  medical  service  are  placed  side  by  side. 


Scheme  of  the— 


American  Medical  College 
Association. 


Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. 


,  U.  S.  Army  medical  service. 


1.  Anatomy  (with  dissection), 

2.  Physiology. 
8.  Chemistry. 

4.  Materia  medlca  and  ther- 

apeutics. 

5.  Obstetrics. 

6.  Surgery. 

7.  Pathology. 

a  Practice  of  medicine. 


1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Physiology. 
8.  Chemistry. 

4.  Materia  medlca  and  ther- 

apeutics. 
8.  Obstetrics  and  gynaecology. 
7.  Surgery. 
6,  Pathology. 

5.  Theory   and    practice    of 
medicine. 


9.  Hygiene. 
10.  Medj 


leal  jurisprudence. 


Anatomy, 

Physiology. 

Pharmacy, 

Materia  medlca  and  thera- 
peutics. 

Obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children. 

Surgery. 

General  pathology. 

Theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

Practical  sanitation. 

Medical  jurisprudence. 

Toxicology. 
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At  thoir  first  meeting  the  ABSociatlon  of  American  Medic&l  Colleges  adopted 
the  following : 

Whe»*eas  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  medicine  should  precede  a  study  of  the 
practical  branches : 

Jiesolvfd,  That  in  the  hope  of  indnclnn  students  to  prolong  and  systematise  their  studies, 
this  convention  recommends  to  all  medical  colleges  to  offer  to  students  the  option  of  three 
courses  of  lectures,  after  a  plan  similar  to  the  following :  Students  who  hare  attended  two  full 
courses  on  anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and jphyaiology  may  be  examined  upon  any 
of  these  subjects  at  the  end  of  their  second  course.  During  their  tuird  course  such  students 
may  devote  themselves  to  the  lectures  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  ob- 
stretrlcs,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children*  upon  which  subjects  only  they  shall  be  examined 
at  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  iL  D.,  their  standing,  however,  to  be  determined  by 
the  results  of  both  examinations. 

We  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  curricula  of  the  schools  having 
graded  courses.  In  the  first  year  we  find  invariably  instruction  in  chemistry, 
anatpmy, .  physiology  and  histology,  and  dissection.  Materia  medica  in  the 
majority  of  cases  also  comes  in  the  first  year.  In  half  a  dozen  instances  minor 
surgery  is  introduced  thus  early,  and  in  eleven  cases,  at  least,  clinics,  ^*  general 
and  surgical,^'  as  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  or  medical^  surgical,  eye,and 
gynaecological,  as  at  the  University  of  Wooster,  are  also  held.  At  least  9 col- 
leges  have  instruction  in  hygiene  during  the  year.  GynaBCology,  physic^ 
diagnosis,  pathology,  principles  of  surgery,  medical  jurisprudenoe,  ethics,  and 
physics  have  place  in  the  firet-year  course  of  one  or  more  colleges. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  ten  years  ago,  and  remembering  that 
43  graded  courses  (several  not  obligatory)  are  represented  now  against  13  in  1.881, 
it  appears  that  in  the  main  features  no  change  has  been  made  and  that  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  physiology  are  the  groundwork  of  medical  instruction. 

Twenty-six  schools  report  definitely  as  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
firs t  year .  Gene ral  chemistry  is  d isposed  of  by  the  great  majority  of  the  26  schools 
and  normal  h istology  and  materia  medica  by  a  great  many.  Several  schools  have 
a  final  examination  on  the  bones  and  ligatures.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  more 
-than  approximate  accuracy  on  the  character  of  the  examinations  of  the  first  year 
except  to  say  that  the  final  examinations  on  the  fundamental  subjects  of  anatomy, 
and  physiology,  and  the  subject  of  materia  medica  are  passed  during  the  second 
year,  to  the  curriculum  of  which  we  now  turn. 

The  principal  studies  of  the  second  year  are  anatomy,  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  therapeutics  and  materia  medica,  obstetrics,  medical  chem- 
istry, and  physiology.  Clinical  instruction  is  very  generally  given  during  this 
year.    In  twenty  cases  diseases  of  women  and  in  fifteen,  diseases  of  children  area 

Sart  of  the  curriculum,  and  in  ten  physical  diagnosis  and  hygiene.  The  speciiU 
ranches— eye,  ear,  throat,  chest,  and  nervous  disease— are  represented  In  from 
three  to  five  schools,  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  six  schools.  Minor  surgery 
and  toxicology  are  each  represented  in  four  schools. 

The  language  used  by  the  schools  in  their  curriculums  is  not  uniform,  but 
it  appears  that  of  43  schools  having  graded  or  progressive  courses  but  3  do 
not  have  anatomy  during  the  second  year.  One  of  these  has  ^^  surgical  pa- 
thology," another  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  third  pathology  illustrated 
with  morbid  specimens.  Ten  schools  do  not  report  physiology,  at  least  under 
that  name,  though  it  may  bo  included  in  *•  medical  chemistry,"  which  is  spe- 
cifically named  by  8  of  these  10  schools.  But  the  new  studies  of  importance  of 
the  year  are  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  therapeutics.  Pa- 
thology and  clinical  instruction  are  also  mentioned ,  m  many  cases  alone,  in  others 
in  connection  with  medicine  and  surgery.  Occasionally  there  is  a  term  such  as 
this:  **  Theoretical,  operative,  and  clinical  surgery,"  or  **  theoretical  and  clinical 
medicine  or  obstetrics." 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  final  examinations  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  pathological  anatomy,  and  chemistry  tSke 
pleieo,  and  in  several  schools  an  examination  in  medicine  and  in  surgery  occurs. 

The  third  is  the  practical  year  of  the  three-year  course.  Medicine,  surgery, 
and  obstetrics  are  represented  in  the  curriculimi  of  every  school,  while  the  sud- 
jocts  diseases  of  women  and  of  children  are  not  reported  by  4  and  12  respectively. 
The  new  subjects  of  theyearare  thespecial  branches,  which  are  clinically  taught, 
to  wit,  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  skin,  nose,  and  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases. Pathology,  materia  medica,  medical  jurisprudence,  and  hygiene  are  im- 
portant features.  In  several  schools  orthopaediatrics,  electrotherapeutics,  and 
bacteriology  are  mentioned  as  subjects  of  study. 

The  character  of  the  four  years'  course  is  illustrated  by  the  following  pro- 
grammes : 
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EDUCATION  REPOET,  1889-90. 

Schedule  of  studies  of  the  Universiiy  of  Michigan, 


First  Year. 

first  6bmsster. 

Lectures  and  recitations: 
Descriptive  anatomy. 
Osteology. 
Materia  medica. 
Analytical  chemistry. 
General  cbemistry. 
Hy|!riene. 
Laboratory  work : 

Pharmacognosy,  1  to  4  p.  m.,  twice  a  weak 

for  one  semester. 
General  chemistry » 2  to  5  p.  m. ,  twice  a  week 

lor  one  semester. 
Qualitative  chemistry,  1  to6p.  m.,  daily  for 

one  semester. 
Practical  anatomy  a,  1  to  5  p.  m.,  daily  for 
ten  weeks. 

SECOND  SSMESTBR.  b 

Lectures  and  recitations: 
Descriptive  anatomy. 
Materia  medica. 
Analytical  chemistry. 
Pharmacy. 
Organic  chemistry. 
Hygiene. 
Physics. 

SEcoin>  Yeabw 

FIRST  SEMBSTXR. 

Lectures  and  recitations: 
Physiological  chemistry. 
Histologv. 

Descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy. 
Therapeutics. 

Toxicology  materia  medica. 
Laboratory  work: 

Qualitative  chemistry,  1  to  6  p.  m.,  daily  for 

one  semester. 
Practical  anatomy,!  to  6  p.m.,  daily  for 

ten  weeks. 
Practical  hygiene,  1  to  5  p.  m.,  dally  tor 

twelve  weeks. 
Electro-therapeutics,  1  to  4  p.m., daily  for 

six  DtTfl^kS. 

Elementary  histology,  1  to  4  p.  m.,  twice  a 
week  for  the  semester. 

SECOND  SBMESTSO. 

Lectures  and  recitations: 

Physiological  chemistry. 

Physiology. 

Descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy. 

Therapeutics. 

Electro-therapeutics. 
Laboratory  work :  c 

Qualitative  chemistry. 

Practical  anatomy. 

Practical  hygiene. 

Electro-therapeutics. 

Advanced  histology. 

Third  Year. 

FmST  SEMESTER 

Lectures  and  recitations: 
Theory  and  practice. 
Surgery. 

Diseases  of  children. 
Diseases  of  women  and  obstetrics. 
Physiology. 
Meteorology  and  climatology. 


third  Year— Ck)ntlniied. 

FIRST  SEMESTER— continued. 

Laboratory  work: 

Analysis  of  urine*  1  to  5  p.  m.,  daily  for 

twelve  weeks. 
Practical  pathology,  2  to  5  p.nL,  daily  for 

six  weeks  * 

Practical  hygiene,  1  to  5  p.  m.,  daily  for 

twelve  weeks. 
Optional: 

Advanced  hygiene,  1  to  5  p.  m.,  dally  for 

One  semester. 
Sanitary  examination  of  water,  l  to  5 

p.  m..  daily  for  twelve  weeks. 
Detection  of  adulterations  in  food  and 
drink,  1  to 6  p.m..  daily  for  one  sem- 
ester. 
Physiological,  chemistry,  1  to  5  p.  m., 
daily  for  one  semester. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Lostures  and  recitations: 

Theory  and  practice. 

Surgery. 

Diseases  of  women  and  obstetrics.* 

Embryolc^ry. 

Dermatology. 
Laboratory  work: 

Analysis  of  urlne.il 

Practical  pathology. <l 

Practical  hygiene. a 

Practical  physiology,  1  to  5  p.  m.,  daily  for 
the  semester. 

OjMrative  surgery. 

Fourth  Year. 
^  first  semester. 

Lectures  and  redtationa: 

Theory  and  practice. 

Surgery. 

Diseases  of  women  and  obstetrics. 

Diseases  of  children. 

Ophthalmology. 

Pathology. 

Diseases  of  nervous  system. 
Laboratory  work: 

Clinical. 

Bandaging  and  dressing. 

Practical  obstetrics. 

Physical  diagnosis. 

Bedside  practice. 

second  semester 

Lectures  and  recitations: 

Theory  and  practice. 

Surgery. 

Diseases  of  women  and  obstetrics. 

Laryngology  and  otology. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  insan- 
ity. 

Pathology. 

Medical  j  urlsprudence. 
Laboratory  work: 

Clinics  and  hospital  practice. 
Three  lectures  are  given  each  forenoon; 
while  the  afternoons  are  devoted  to  laboratory 
and  clinical  work. 


a  Each  dissection  requires  ten  weeks  of  afternoon  work  in  the  anatomical  laboratory.  There 
are  two  sections  yearly,  beginning  in  October  and  in  January.  Students  may  complete  one 
dissection  In  their  first  year,  and  must  complete  the  work  by  the  end  Of  the  second  year. 

b  Laboratory  work,  the  same.as  in  the  first  semester. 

c  Hours  required,  same  as  in  the  first  semester. 

(/Hours  required,  same  as  In  the  first  semester. 
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Plrat  term. 


Second  tenu. 


Anatomy, 
General  cbemlBtTT. 
Minor  SbUrgety. 
MJqroscopy, 
HiBtoloijy, 

Btssectroufl  ('after  Dea  1). 
EiamluatloB  In- 
Minor  surgery^ 


ExamitiJiUoii  In— 
Gene  raj  ch^tniatrj-. 


Third  term. 


JiustiLUo;»7. 


Mcthfrtjology 

Demons  iratl^^na. 


fi 


General  patholoffT,  El' 

^^ff '  l''*t*i<>io^y  and  tuera? 


peiUlcj*. 

CvnffiOf>lu|ry. 
BJseasew  of  ebest. 
Dl?*eases  of  chest  ^ clinic), 

sanitary  srlenctj. 

ExiinittiaUon.i  In— 
Sanit-iiry  acltjjtioe. 


(2) 

C3; 


SECOND  YEAa 
Surgery.  .3. 

Maieria  roedica. 
Obfiteirlm. 
Gynaecology, 
Poidologj'. 
Mt'Uloiil  t  hemlsiry, 

iJJ^ita-iCS  of  f'iK-st/ 

Dl>^ea#es  or  ihroat.        ^ 
Si*r*rical  rJitilt, 

Gynaecology. 
Surgery. 


(1) 
(3) 


Mansria  m©aioa.  iti 

Pbarmacftutlcs.  }[{  . 

Ohfltetrlcs.  {i 

Dla«a«egi>ffvh*^at.  }fj 

Diafljtse^  of  ^^hyat  (eltolcj,  faf 
^ui'trlealiMtnlr^.     ^  '*      fj 

EJtaminatl.  ^ns  in^  ^^^ 

Pbarmii-eisttea. 

Dlse,igirf.  of  cheat. 

OhstHritis, 

Ot>ueraI     patUoloity      and 

Mftifliiii  medic  a.  '^ 

Ph  annate  ut  lea. 
I^aadology. 


Stirgery.  ^3. 

Spt^dnj  patkology  and  thera' 

p^mlcg.  ^r*. 

MftterU  TnfidJca.  fg 

Fractlcal  obstetrics.  hi 

Sarffical  cUnJc.  )S{ 

y^iSk*^^  surgical  caa'^,^ 


Surgery. 

Spceiai  patTtoiqgT  and 

petiUfS. 
Materia  moitica. 
OperattvG    obstetric 

tlas.sesj, 
Pt■a^^ticLkl  obstetriog. 

CUUICB. 

Sui-ctIh  ai  cliJifc. 

Examinations  to— 

Gyniecology. 
Ojieratlve  obstctrfcfl. 


pguti<fi,  /(i| 

Materia  ms^dlcji.  JiJ 

ciSi^:^^^*^^^^*^^->      ' 

Surricjtii  cllnfc  Jj j 

ItsS^  *"^    surgical  cusoB 
Examinations  Jn— 
Materia  jncdlca. 
Genera!     pathology    and 

patholotrl.^ril  anatomy. 
Spetlal     pathology      and 
IheraxKsu  Ics. 


Spe<^lir  pathoJoery  and  tiiera- 

bemjce  (optional L 
SjJStE^I  medlca  (optional), 

Cllni4  i 

SnrKJcal  cllule.  iS 

Medical  JurlHpnn!enc«. 
t^liulcal  reports, 
Ob!>toti'Jc  caa^s. 
Dippcnflar^-  practice. 
Examination  In— 
Otology. 


^?,^,^!?,^  P^tn^jnto'  ana   tHera^ 

Maiflrlfl  mct^lca  (optional). 
OptitlialmoloiCT?'.  f  n 

Nar  vou  .i  tl  i  ?o  a  'JOS.  J  *»  1 

Dtjrm[itoit^irr  }r; 

Clintcd.       *^  Ji 

Siiri^ical  cMnlc.  tS 

Ob/jiEtrl^  oa^ea, 
DiapDiisary  practice, 
TboBin. 
Kxatslnatlons  In— 

Ophthaiiaohi^y, 


Spedal  pathology  una  ih&T^ 

pentlca  {optional). 
Materia  m  tad  tea  f  optional) 
In  Ban  Its'    ana    lis     jurtspru* 

clence.  (ij 

Ethlra  a.tid  Bpsthailcs,  (Vl 

Sur^lnsU  f.Ui^lc,  ii> 

i>tiip*MiMiiry  practice. 
EstivminaUonf^  In— 

Nervous  aisoaa«fi  Bind  in- 

Tlioalfl. 
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To  compare  with  the  foregoing"  full  courses  the  course  of  lectures  at  two 

The  course  of  lectures  of  the  medical  depart 


Date. 


Chemistry. 


Anatomy. 


Physiology. 


Fnrst  week,  begin- 
ning November 
3,  im. 

Second  week 


Third  week . 


Fourth  week. 


Fifth  week.. 
Sixth  week . 


Seventh  week , 


Eighth  week 

Ninth  week 

Tenth  week 

Eleventh  week , 


Twelfth  week. 


Thirteenth  week . 
Fourteenth  week. 
Fifteenth  week... 
Sixteenth  week... 


Seventeenth  week. . 
Eighteenth  week... 

Nineteenth  week... 

Twenticth  week 


Twenty-first  week. 


Physical  phenomena  and 
force;  physical  proper- 
ties of  matter. 

Physical  properties;  heat. 


Introduc  tor  y— H  i  s  - 
tology;  mouth. 


Alimentary  canal. 


Ldght. 


Electricity,    magnietispi, 
galvanism,  etc. 


Inorganic  chemistry: 
Nonmetallolds,  nomen- 
clature,  aflinity. 


Metalloids,  physical  and 
chemical  properties 
of. 


Metalloids,  physiologi- 
cal, pathological,  and 
toxlcological  proiwr- 
ties  of. 

Demonstrations  with 
non-metallic  elements 
and  compounds. 

Metallic  elements, 
.chemical,  nomencla- 
ture, and  affinity. 

Metals,  physical  and 
chemical  properties 
of. 

Metals,  physiological, 
pathological,  and  tox- 
lcological properties 
of. 

Demonstrations     with 
metallic  elements  and 
compounds. 
Organic  chemistry: 

Carbon  and  its  com- 
pounds. 

Organic  acids;  sugar; 
fermentation,  oils. 

Alkaloids 


Proximate     principles 
of  the  human  body. 


The  urine. 
The  blood. 


Toxlcological     exi)erl- 
ments. 

Organic  chemistry 


.do. 


Abdominal  and  pel- 
vic viscera. 


Male  organs  of  gener- 
ation. 


Heart    and    respira- 
tory organs. 


Nervotia  centers . 


Organs  of  special 
sense. 


do.... 

Osteology . 


Osteology;    articula- 
tions. 

Articulations;    mus- 
cles. 


Muscles. 


Muscles;  arteries. 


.do. 


.do. 


Veins;  lymphatics. 


Nerves 

Nerves;  surgical  an- 
atomy. 

Surgical  anatomy 


.do  . 


Development  of   the 
organs. 


Introductory:  Chemi- 
cal and  histological 
comi>ositlon  of  the 
body. 

Normal  h  1  s  t  o  1  o  gy: 
histology  of  tamors. 


Digestion.. 


Digestion ;  absorption . 


Absorption ;  sanguini- 
flcatlon. 


The  blood. 


The    blood:    circula- 
tion. 


, do 

Respiration  . 


Secretion  and  excre- 
tion. 

Excretion,  renal 


Nutrition  and  animal 
heat. 


Contractility  and  lo- 
comotion. 

Nervous  system, 
chemistry  and  his- 
tology of. 

Functions  of  the 
spinal  cord  and 
nerves. 

Functions  of  the 
brain. 


.do. 


Functions  of  the 
cranial  nerve. 

Functions  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system; 
special  senses. 

Special  senses 


Review  . 


a  One  lecture  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  hvgione. 

^  All  teachings  Illustrated  clinically  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Charity  Hospital  and  at  the 
bedside  in  the  wards  of  the  same  institution.  \^jOOQIC 
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schools  Suill  retaining  the  nongraded  system  are  given. 
ment  of  The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 


Materia  medica  thera- 
peutics and  hyglene.a 


Practice  of  medicine.^ 


Surgery,  c 


Obstetrics    and     dis- 
eases of  women  and 
children,  d 


Therai>eutlc  resour- 
ces: foods — Reme- 
dial agents ;  hygienic 
meastires. 

General  therapeutics; 
absorption,  elimi- 
nation; action  of 
medicines. 

Special  therapeijtics; 
classification. 
I.  Agents    acting 
localiy. 

do 


n.  Agents  acting  sys- 
tematically: 
1.  Influencing  nutri- 
tion. 
a  Promoting  diges- 
tion. 
b  Modifying  tissue 
change. 
Promoting  con- 
^tr  uc  ti  ve 
change. 
, do 


Promoting  retro- 
grade change. 

.do 


.do. 


c  Modifying  body 
temperature. 


2.  Acting   against 
microbic  poisons. 


3.  Acting  on  si>ecial 
organs. 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Acting  on  circula- 
tory system. 

Acting  on  nervous 
system. 


.do. 
..do. 


General  pathology 
and  therapeutics. 


Theory  of  fever; 
treatment  of  febrile 
state. 

Diatheses  and  cach- 
exias. 


Causes  of  disease,  ep- 
idemic and  sporadic. 


£pidemic  diseases .... 


.do. 


.do. 


Diseases  of  digestive 
apparatus. 


.do. 


.do. 


Diseases   of   circula- 
tory apparatus. 


.do. 


.do. 


Diseases  of  respira- 
tory organs. 


.do. 
.do. 


Diseases  of    urinary 

apparatus. 
do 


Diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous system. 


.do. 
.do. 


Aeute  inflammation: 
phenomena,  causes, 
and  treatment  of. 

Treatment  of  acute  in- 
flammation :  chronic 
inflammation. 

Liocal  effects  of  in- 
flammation. 


Diffuse  Inflammatory 
erysii)ela8;  throm- 
bosis, embolism, 
pysmia. 


Tumors,  benign., 


Tumors,  malignant 
and  semi-malig- 
nant. 


Injuries,  constitu- 
tional and  local  ef- 
fects, contusions, 
woimds. 

Tetanus;  bums;  ef- 
fects of  cold. 


Hemorrhage . 


Injuries  and  diseases 
of  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves. 

Injuries  of  bones; 
contusions  and  frac- 
tures. 


Fractures . 


Injuries   of    joints; 

contusions,  wounds, 

dislocations. 
Dislocations 


Diseases  of  bones  and 
joints. 

Anessthesia;     opera- 
tions in  general. 


Regional  surgery : 
Head 


Face,  nasal  and 
buccal  cavities; 
throat. 

Cervical  region 


Thorax  and  abdo- 
men. 


Pelvis . 


Introductory:  Female 
organs  of  generation. 


Ovulation,  menstrua- 
tion, conception,  de- 
velopment of  ovum. 

Decidua,  chorion,  pla- 
centa, etc..  changes 
during  and  signs  of 


pregnancy. 
Ofeo   ■ 


Disorders  of  menstru- 
ation; abortion. 


Abortion;  duration  of 
pregnancy;  molar 
luregnancy. 

Super  and  extra  f  oeta- 
tlon;  missed  labor; 
spiulous  pregnancy. 


Gravid  uterus,  palpa- 
tion, pelvis. 


Footalhead;  labor. 


Stages  and  manage- 
ment of  labor;  puer- 
peral state. 

Presentations :  V  e  r  - 
tex,  face,  pelvis. 

Presentations:  Shoul- 
der, funis,  placenta. 


Tedious  labor. 


Tedious  labor,  post- 
partum hemorrhage; 
rupture  of  uterus. 

Inversion  of  uterus,  re- 
tained placenta, 
puerpersbl  mania. 

Eclampsia;  puerperal 
fever. 

Eclampsia;  puerperal 
fever;  phlegmasia 
dolens;  induction  of 
labor. 

Obstetric    operations: 

chloroform. 
Obstetric  emergencies. 


Do. 


First  dentition:  Con- 
vulsions, cholera  in- 
fantum. 

Catarrhal  affections  of 
children. 


rDiseases  and  injuries  of  genlto-urln  ary  organs,  syphilis,  and  many  other  affections,  not 
mentioned  above,  are  demonstrated  in  the  ivraphlthaater  a  nd  wards  of  the  Charity  Hospital. 

d  Surgical  diseases  of  women  are  taught  in  the  wards  and  amphitheater  of  the  charity 
Hospital.  .  uigitizedby  VJ^^giv 
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Scliedtile  of  didactic  and  cUnical  Uctures  given  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
and  the  Hoagland  Laboratory  during  the  regular  term. 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

8  a.m. 

Practical 

Practical 

Practical 

Practical 

Practical  his- 

histology 

histology 

histology 

histology 

tology  and 

and   pAth- 
ologlcal 

and  path- 

and  path- 
ologlcal 

and  path- 

pathologi- 

ological 

ological 

cal    anat- 

anatomy, 

anatomy, 

anatomy. 

anatomy. 

•T)niy,  Prof. 

Prof.  Van 

Professor 

Professor 

Professor 

Van    Cott, 
Hoagland 

Cott,Hoag- 

Van  Cot^ 
Hoagland 

VanCott, 
Hoagland 

VanCott, 
Hoagland 

land   I<ab- 

Labora- 

oratory. 

Labora- 
toiy. 
Practice  of 

Labora- 
tory. 
Practice  of 

Labora- 
tory. 
Gynecol- 

tory. 

9a.  m. 

Operative 

Until  Decem- 

Practical hto- 

surgery. 

medicine. 

medicine. 

VS^"'- 

ber  21,  dis- 

t<^ogy and 

.   Professor 

Professor 

Professor 

eases  of  the 

pathologi- 

Wight. 

McCorkle. 

McCorkle. 

mind    and 
n  ervous 
system. 
Prof.  Shaw. 
January 
to    March, 
medical 

cal    anat- 
omy. Prof. 
Van    Cott, 
Hoagland 
Labora- 
tory.  Prac- 

tice of  medi- 

jurispru- 
dence,Hon. 

cine.    Prol. 

McCorkle. 

C.  E.  Pratt, 
justice    of 

supreme 
court. 
Until  Decem- 

10 a.m. 

Anatomy, 

Anatomy, 

Obstetrics, 

Anatomy, 

Obstetrics, 

Professor 

Professor 

Professor 

Professor 

ber  21,  gen- 

Professor 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

Jewett. 

Lewis. 

dlseases. 
Prof.  Band. 
January 
to     March 

Jewetk 

. 

urinary 

pathology 
Prof.  Bart- 
ley. 
Surgery, 
Prof.  Bush- 

Ua.m. 

M  ateria 

Snrgery, 

M  ateria 

Surgery, 
Professor 

Pathological 

medicaand 

Professor 

medlcaand 

anatomy. 

therapeu- 
tics. Prof. 

therapeu- 
tics. Prof. 

Bushmore. 

more. 

Professor 
Ferguson, 

West. 

West. 

Hoagland 
Labora- 
tory, 
clinics  in  the 

Ip.m. 

Clinical  teacl 

Ing  in  the  wa 

fds  of  the  hos 

pltal  and  mat 

emlty,  general 

dispensary. 
Medical 

instruction  in 

physical  dlag 

nosis,  and  den 

lanstrations  in 

physiology. 
Practical 

2  p.m. 

CUnlc    for- 

Surgical 

Clinic     for 

Medical 

cUnlc.Prof. 

dJseaseof 

cUnlc,  till 

diseases  of 

clinic,  Prof. 

chemistry  ,2 

McCorkle. 

women. 

4    p.    m. 

children* 

West. 

to  3.30p.m., 
chemical 

Pi'ofessor 

Professor 

Professor 

Skene. 

Wight. 

Bead. 

laboratory. 

8  p.m. 

Until    De- 

Physiology, 

Physiology, 
Professor 

UnUl  Decem- 

cember 21, 

Professor 

ber  21,  oph- 

diseases of 

Raymond, 

Baymond, 

thalmol- 

the    skin, 

Hoagland 

Hoagland 

ogy.    Prof. 

Professor 

Labora- 

Labora- 

Prout. Jan- 

Sherwell. 

tory. 

tory. 

uary    to 

Practical 

January  to 
March  dis- 

March^otol- 

anatomr.in 
dissecting 

ogy,    Prof. 
Mathewson. 

eases  of  the 

room.evory 

mind    and 

evening  (ex- 

nervous 

cept     Sun- 

system. 

*   day)  from  8 

Professor 

to  10  p.  m.. 

Shaw. 

Dr.  Wm.  W. 

4  p.m. 

Organic 

Diseases  of 

Practical 

Organic 

Browning, 

chemistry. 

the  throat 

chemistry 

chemistry, 

demonstra- 

Prof. Bart- 

and  nose. 

and  urine 

Prof.  Bart- 

tor. 

ley;    in- 

Professor 

analysis, 

ley.     Inor- 

organic 

French. 

till  5.S0  p. 

ganic  chem- 
istry,    Dr. 

chemistry. 
Dr.  Hutch- 

m.;  chem- 

* 

ical  labor- 

Hutchin- 

inson. 

atory. 

son. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  HOW  THE  STATUS   OF    THE    IfEDICAL  PROFESSION  MAY 

BE  ADVANCED. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  for  opinions  as  to  tho  manner  in  which  the  status  of 
the  medical  profession  might  be  advanced,  as  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  in- 
struction in  a  medical  school,  about  fifty  replies  were  made,  all,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  from  "  regular  "  schools.  These  are  grouped  under  four  heads: 
Suggestions  that  all  candidatee  be  examined  and  licensed  (a)  by  State  boards^ 
(&)  by  national  boards,  (c)  that  the  course  be  extended  two  or  three  years,  and  (d) 
suggestions  not  falling  in  a,  6,  or  c. 

The  drift  of  the  suggestions  in  regard  to  tho  establisliment  of  a  State  board  is 
that  it  should  examine  the  student  as  to  his  competency  to  practice  medicine 
after  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  medical  school  or  college, 
the  Stat3  examination  to  be  independent  of  the  college.  Tho  dean  of  the  Yale 
medical  school  puts  the  matter  thus :  *^(1)  No  practice  without  registration;  (2) 
no  registration  without  diploma  or  examination ;  (3)  an  impartial  board  to  de- 
termine what  diplomas  could  be  registered  (desirable  for  effect  on  schools  and 
as  best  meeting  the  conditions  in  the  different  States) ;  (4)  registration  only  by 
examination,  but  not  until  conditions  are  more  uniform  in  different  States." 

In  eight  cases  a  national  board  (or  bo«*ds)  of  examination  is  suggested.  In 
two  of  these  the  matter  is  expressed  by  saying  that  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage if  the  laws  relating  to  medical  education  were  uniform  throughout  the 
country. 

A  third  of  the  deans  think  that  the  course  should  be  lengthened  to  three  vears 
of  lectures  or  graded  course,  and  in  some  cases  four  years  of  study.  As  this  is 
what  is  being  very  rapidly  done,  no  comment  is  reqiiired. 

In  the  miscellaneous  category  are  suggested  a  preliminary  examination,  more 
laboratory  work,  and  compulsory  graduation  from  a  medical  college.  From  Iowa 
it  is  answered :  **A  change  in  the  law  that  now  requires  a  student  to  study  practi- 
cal uiatomy  and  then  makes  him  a  criminal  for  obtaining  the  material  would 
materially  advance  the  status  of  the  profession."  Another  correspondent  sc^s : 
"The  first  law  in  Tennessee  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1888  and  1»S9. 
Having  gained  this  one  great  step  1  think  it  imwise  to  attempt  more  too  soon 
lest  reaction  result  and  we  lose  all." 


Beply  from  the  faculty  of  the  medieaZ  department  of  the  University  of  ike  State  of 

Missouri. 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washingtotif  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir  :  Dr.  A.  W.  McAlester  asks  me  to  reply  to  the  request  made  on  the 
baok  of  the  circular  sent  out  by  your  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  statis- 
tical information  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country.  I  do  so  with  some  dif- 
fidence, and  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  two  things  in  this  connection : 

The  first  is,  that  length  of  course  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  measured  by 
something  else  or  additional  than  mere  length  of  time ;  system,  manner,  and 
kind  of  instruction  are  of  more  importanca  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  good 
medical  education  than  time.  The  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  which  tho 
average  medical  student  brings  to  the  school  or  college  of  medicine  is  limited 
and  deficient ;  to  what  extent  this  is  the  ca83  no  one  connected  with  any  medical 
school  likes  to  tell.  Such  as  he  is,  the  medical  student,  hears  five  or  six  or  even 
seven  lectures  a  day  ;  no  one,  I  presume,  will  affirm  that  he  masters  them ;  and 
when  the  process  is  repeated  another  term,  and  may  be  a  third,  any  general  dis- 
cernment nas  been  sacrificed  for  the  possession  of  disjointed  and  loose  parts.  The 
more  a  student  at  the  beginning  of  nis  career  is  encouraged  to  attend  to  clinics 
and  hospital  practice,  the  more  certain  is  this  result  attained ;  a  certain  handi- 
ness  has  effectually  taken  the  place  of  knowledge.  There  are  three  things  to 
counteract  and  overcome  these  tendencies : 

1.  A  graded  course,  strictly  adhered  to  and  guarded  well  at  the  entrance ;  stu- 
dents should  be  made  to  ti^e  a  narrow  path  rather  than  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  subject. 

2.  Lecture  and  text-book  instruction  not  merely  descriptive,  but  to  stand  in 
organic  relation  to  the  wiiole,  and  to  be  in  themselves  logical  treatises  of  the 
subject  they  deal  with. 

3.  Lectures  to  alternate  with  recitations;  no  quizz  classes,  where  the  aim  is 
to  rote  and  cram,  but  proper  lectures  and  wise  questions  to  strengthen  as  well 
as  to  test  the  intelligence,  understanding,  and  progress  of  the  students. 
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The  other  point  is,  that  a  dififorence  should  be  made  between  a  college  of  med- 
icine and  a  medical  school ;  the  former  teaches  medicine  as  a  science,  the  latter 
mainly  as  an  art ;  the  former  attempts  to  make  scientific  physicians,  th3  latter 

f practitioners.  A  State  university  has  no  more  business  to  make  practitioners 
n  medicine  or  advocates  in  law  than  it  has  to  make  carpenters  or  shoemakers. 
If  the  State  desires  to  do  so,  it  could  establish  technical  or  trade  schools,  of 
which  the  s>called  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  types.  They  stand 
in  my  judgment  coequal  with  the  university,  each  c«tlled  into  life  by  the  fore- 
sight of  the  General  Government,  and  each  for  a  distinct  puri)ose,  their  connec- 
tion being,  I  t^ke  it,  somewhat  like  this: 

L  State  university:  }  IL  Agricultural  and  mechanical  college: 

a.  Academic  college.  !  a.  School  of  agriculture. 

b.  Ck>llege  of  medicine.  |  b.  Mining  school. 

c.  College  of  law.  I  c  Engineering  school. 

This  dissociation  between  the  schools  and  colleges  could  of  course  be  carried 
farther,  but  as  I  have  already  spoken  at  some  length,  I  will  only  add  that  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  rash  to  sot  up  the  claim  that  a  medical  graduate  is,  in  virtue  of  his 
graduation, a  skillful  and  experienced  physician;  he  should,  after  graduation, 
receive  one  or  two  years  hospital  practice,  which  in  no  case  is  rendered  unnec- 
essary on  account  of  clinical  attendance  while  a  student. 
Respectfully  yours, 

P.  Schweitzer. 
Woodson  Moss,  Seci^tary. 
A.  W.  McAlester,  Dean, 

* 
Reply  from  William  M,  Thx>rnton,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Rr- 

ginia. 

The  following  are  recognized  as  the  reforms  most  urgently  needed  in  medical 
education : 

1.  The  separation  of  the  teaching  and  licensing  bodies  alrea^iy  carried  out  in 
Virginia  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  States.  This  reform  was  advocated  by  the 
late  Prof.  James  L.  Cabell,  of  this  State  and  University,  in  1847,  in  an  address 
before  the  American  Medical  Association ;  was  persistently  urged  by  him,  and 
was  finally  carried  into  effect  in  1885  in  Virginia. 

2.  The  grading  of  the  course  of  medical  studies  and  the  inclusion  of  biology 
and  comparative  anatomy,  as  follows : 

First  year  course :  Chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  comparative  anatomy,  with 
laboratory  practice  in  each  case. 

Second  year  course :  Human  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  with  laboratory 
practice  in  each  case. 

Third  year  course :  Pathology  (with  laboratory  practice),  obstetrics,  gyna3- 
cology,  surgery  (with  laboratory  practice),  practice  of  medicine,  materia  medica, 
medical  jurisprudence,  clinical  surgery. 

3.  The  extension  of  the  term  of  study  to  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  step  indicated  in  3  has  been  approved  by  the  faculty,  but  the  visitors  con- 
sider it  one  for  which  the  public  is  not  prepared. 

William  M.  Thornton, 

Chaiiman  of  the  FciiUy, 

Reply  from  H,  D.  Didama^  M,  D.,  LL,  D.,  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Syra* 

cuse  University, 

**  If  you  had  asked  for  opinions  instead  of  information  I  might  have  answered : 

•*  ^Observation  proves  that  higher  matriculation  requirements  and  better  sys- 
tems of  education  do  not  originate  with  the  great  schools  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  are  forced  upon  them  by  the  profession  through  tholegislature» 

'*  *  The  schools  did  not  adopt  a  matriculation  examination  of  any  value.  Some 
had  no  examination  whatever.  Most  of  them  had  been  content  with  the  old 
unnatural  two  six-months'  courses,  both  exactly  alike,  so  that  if  the  student  had 
a  good  memory  on 3  courso  would  have  be^n  all  sufficient. 

"  'The  profession  should  dr^mand  enactments  requiring  fitness  at  the  entrance, 
a  thorough  graded  cDurse  of  three  years  of  eight  months  each«  and  a  rigid  ex- 
amination at  the  termination  of  the  three  courses,  if  not  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
But  you  asked  only  for  information,  and  I  forbear.'* 

**  H.  D.  DIDAMA, 
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Beplyfrom  L  T,  Talbot^  M.  2>.,  dzan  of  the  Boston  JJhiversitu  School  of  Medicine, 

The  great  difficulty  is,  and  has  been  in  the  past,  that  the  student  entering 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  is  often  entirely  lacking  in  qualification.  This 
oftentimes  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  men  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  often 
holding  diplomas,  acquire  reputations  and  large  incomes.  To  obviate  this  state 
of  affairs  this  school  requires  the  first  of  its  four  years  to  ba  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paratory or  foundation  studies  of  a  course  of  medical  instructions.  These  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  a  good  English  education,  Latin,  physics,  biology,  zoology, 
microscopy,  chemistry,  botany,  human  osteology,  comparative  anatomy,  and 
animal  dissections.  Many  of  these  can  be  studied  in  the  last  year  of  a  college 
course  in  arts,  while  the  remainder  can  be  pursued  under  the  direction  of  a  med- 
ical instructor  or  in  the  first  year  of  a  medical  school.  Knowledge  on  these 
subjects  must  be  tested  by  a  thorough  entrance  examination  to  the  second  year 
of  tne  medical  course.  Such  students  will  be  prepared  for  thorough  subsequent 
work. 

I.  T.  Talbot, 

Dean, 


THEOLOGY. 

A  comparison  of  the  annual  reports  received  from  theological  seminaries  and 
departments  during  the  ten  years  last  past  shows  the  necessity  of  having  some 
standard  by  which  may  be  determined  the  characteristics  of  a  department  or 
school  of  theology.  There  seems  to  ba  a  distinction  of  some  kind  made  by  the 
management  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  which  theological  instruction  is 
given ;  for  frequently  the  forms  sent  out  by  this  Bureau  are  returned  with  the 
indorsement:  *•  Not  a  regularly  organized  school  of  theology,"  or  the  Bureau 
fails  to  obtain  a  response  at  all.'  Either  of  these  circumstances  vitiates  the 
comparison  of  statistics  of  one  period  with  those  of  another,  for  the  school 
which  appears  in  the  report  for  1881,  but  thereafter  fails  to  report  or  reports 
that  it  is  not  a  theological  school  for  two  successive  years,  will  not  appear  in 
the  report  for  1883. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  still  more  embarrassment  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
theological  curriculum.  Some  colleges  having  a  course  in  theology  return 
the  whole  number  of  the  students  within  their  walls  as  members  of  the  theologi- 
cal department.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  reports  of  an  insti- 
tution during  a  series  of  years,  as  follows : 

'  Reported 

students. 

1884  (III  the  theological  departmsnt) 33 

3885  J  (137 

1886  Wthe  whole  college  attendance) •<    152 

1887)  (    152 

1888  (in  the  theological  department) 38 

1889  (the  whole  college  attendance) I 147 

1890  (in  the  theological  department) 47 

When  the  catalogue  is  at  hand  thesa  errors  can  b3  rectified,  but  as  the  false 
figures  are  usually  prepared  for  the  printer  long  before  the  catalogue  containing 
the  true  ones  is  received  they  become  a  matter  of  record. 

Still  referring  to  the  curriculum  of  a  true  theological  school,  the  question  may 
be  asked  :  *  *  Of  how  many  branches  is  that  curriculum  composed?  '*  In  the  case  of 
medicine  anatomy  and  physiology  are  undoubtedly  the  groundwork  of  the  study, 
but  pathology ,  therapeutics,  theory,  and  practice,  etc.,  are  also  indispensable  to 
complete  the  training  of  a  skillful  and  legitimately  successful  physician.  And 
we  see  how  unremittingly  the  profession  of  medicine  is  laboring  to  awaken  the 

1  The  following  letter  admirably  illustrates  the  above  remarks: 

McKendrbb  College, 

Lebanon,  III.,  October  22, 1890. 
Commissioner  op  Education  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Recently  I  received  from  your  department  a  drcnlar  asking  for  information  as 
to  the  theological  department  of  McKendree  College,  L«ebanoD,  111.  In  reply  permit  me  to  say 
that  McKendree  College  has  no  theological  department  or  school.  There  is  a  small  theological 
class  of  ten  to  twelve  students  who  pursue  a  limited  irregular  course  of  study  in  some 
branches  of  theology.  This  class  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  department. 
Yours, 

T.  H.  Herdman, 
F.P.,  McKendree  College. 
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legislative  conscience  to  the  necessity  of  passing  lows  that  will  prevent  the  pro- 
fession from  being  embarrassed  by  the  practice  of  inadequately  educated  men. 

It  may  indeed  oe  said  that  the  ancient  unlversiti^  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  been  in  a  C3rtain  sense  theological  seminaries^  as  the  garb  their  students 
wear  indicates,  imd  that  our  own  Harvard  and  Yale  were  theological  seminaries 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  their  early  days.  But  if  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  theolo^fical  curriculum  were  to  be  based  on  such  a  plea,  the  difficulty  of 
the  statistician  would  not  be  solved.  The  question  would  no  longer  be  what 
should  be  considered  a  curriculum  of  a  theological  school,  but  what  difference 
if  any  is  there  between  a  school  of  theology  and  a  college;  for  even  in  the  sense 
that  a  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  is  enough 
to  constitute  a  foundation  for  a  pc«storate»  every  German  college  (gymnasium) 
might  be  called  a  theological  school,  for  in  it  some  time  is  spent  every  day 
upon  the  Bible  and  church  history.  Under  certain  conditions  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  theology  that  is  not  too  advanced  or  too 
long,  but  it  is  mere  justice  to  the  €idvanced  schools  of  theology  that  they  should 
be  classed  by  themselves. 

Without  pursuing  further  the  discussion  of  so  delicate  a  topic,  the  Bureau 
illustrates  the  idea  of  a  theology  school  as  held  by  two  European  countries, 
placing  them  in  juxtaposition  with  several  American  curricula,  one  of  which 
IS  a  typ3  of  the  several  seminaries  of  the  highest  class  that  exist  in  this  coun- 
try and  may  therefore  be  compared  with  the  faculties  of  France,  especially  those 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  for  the  French  state  faculties  of  theology 
are  all  protestant  institutions. 


Course  of  lectures  in  the  theological  faciiUy  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 


General  discussion  of  the  sphere  ot  theol- 
ogy (encyclopedia)  and  introduction  to  theo- 
lo^cal  study  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday,  1 
boor. 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  5  hours. 
History  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  Sun- 
day. Interpretation  of  Genesis,  4  hours.  In- 
terpretation of  the  Psalms,  5  hours.  Inter- 
pretation of  Isaiah,  6  times.  Hebrew  gram- 
mar for  beginners  (with  exercises)  4  times. 
Exercises  of  the  Institutnm  Judaicnm  (So- 
ciety for  Jewish  Missions).  1  hour.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Old  Testament,  1  hour. 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  6  hours. 
In  trod  action  to  the  synoptical  Evangels,  1 
hour.  Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 4  hours.  Interpretation  of  the  synop- 
tical Evangels,  4  hours;  of  the  Evangels  and 
the  Epistle  of  John,  4  hours;  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Homans,  4  hours:  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  1  hour.  Early  history  of  the 
ehurch,  &  hours.  History  of  the  church  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  4  hoiu^;  In  modem  times, 
5  hours.  History  of  dogma,  4  hours.  General 
history  of  religion,  4  hours.  The  early  Chris- 
tian and  old  Jewish  burial  places,  especially 
the  catacombs  at  Rome,  illustrated  by  the 


monuments  in  the  musenms.  2  hours  Sunday 
evenings.  The  edifices  of  the  Evaneelican 
faith,  their  construction  and  interior  decora- 
tion, illustrated  by  the  contents  .of  musetuns^ 
and  by  visits  to  the  churches  of  Berlin.  1  hour. 
Explanation  of  selected  old  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions found  in  Italy,  1  hour.  Relation  of  Juda- 
ism to  Chlstianity,  1  hour.  Exerpises  on  the 
history  of  the  church,  ^hours.  St.  Augustine's 
confessions,  1  hour. 

Philosophy  in  its  application  to  religion,  the 
proof  of  a  Divine  Being,  etc.,  are  taught  in  the 
faculty  of  philosophy. 

SymboMsm,  4  hours.  Christian  dogma, 
(apologetio,  4  hours;  (systematic),  5  hours, 
ethics,  6  hours.  The  recent  opinions  held  as  to 
Christ  and  the  Christian  dogma  (Die  neneren 
Ansicht^n  von  der  Person  Jesu  und  das  cjiriis- 
tologische  Dogma),  1  hour.  Dogmatic  society, 
2  hours.    Theological  society,  2  hours. 

System  of  practical  theology,  4  hours.  Hom- 
Uetics  and  catechetic,  3  hours.  Pedagogy 
and  catechetic,  4  hours.  The  i)edagogical  sys- 
tem of  the  nineteenth  century.  1  hour.  Prac- 
tical explanation  of  pastoral  letters,  2  hours 
Simday  evenings.  Introduction  to  practiciU 
sermon  writing.    Sermon  writing,  2  hours. 


Courses  of  instruction  in  the  divinity  school  of  a  university  of  the  United  States, 


A*  more  couraet  are  preiented  than  ars  required 
for  the  degree  of  J).  jB.,  a  certain  amount  of  elec- 
tion will  oe  allowed.  Students  must,  in  every 
case,  submit  to  the  faculty  Jor  its  approval  a  list 
9f  the  studies  which  they  propose  to  take. 

Old  Testament.— 1,  Hebrew.  Davidson's 
Grammar.  Harper's  Hebrew  Method  and 
Manual.  Harper  s  Elements  of  Hebrew.  Ex- 
planation of  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  Histori- 
cab  Books,  and  Psalms.  Three  times  a  week. 
2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  Interpretation  of 
parts  of  the  Prophets  and  Poetical  Books. 
Twice  a  week,  a  Jewish- Aramaic.  Kautzseh's 
Grammar.    Brown's  Aramaic  Method.    Inter- 

Sretaticm  of  selections  from  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
leTargums.  Twice  a  week,  during  the  second 
half  year.  4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and 
sociaL  Twice  a  week.  5.  Old  Testament  Intro- 
duction. Twice  a  week.  6.  History  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  religions.   Twice  a  week.   7.  Assyrian. 


Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual.  References  to  De- 
lltz8ch*s  Assyrische  Grammatlk.  Delitzsch*s 
Assyrische  LesestUcke.  a  Assyrian  (second 
course).  Delitzsch's  Ass3rTlsche  Grammatlk. 
The  cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  western  Asia 
(interpretation  of  selections).    Prof.  LoTon. 

Other  Semitic  courses  are  given,  namely,  two  in 
ArabiCj  each  twice  a  week;  one  in  Ethiopie,  once  a 
.  weeK  and  one  in  Batfy Ionian- Assyrian,  once  a 
week. 

The  Semitic  Seminary  meets  on  the  first  and 
third  Mondays  of  every  month  except  June,  At 
each  meeting  a  short  paper  is  read  by  a  student  or 
an  instructor,  and  Its  subject -matter  discussed^* 
in  this  way  the  class  work  ii  brought  into  practi- 
cal use,  and  various  matters  studied  which  do  not 
come  up  in  the  class  instruction. 

New  Testament.— 1.  New  Testament  times: 
the  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared. 
Twice  a  week,  dturing  the  first  half  year. 


» The  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City  has  a  museum  of  this  kind,  as  perhaps 
have  other  American  seminaries.  Digitized  by  ^^:ivjvjw  iv^ 
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Courses  of  instruction  in  the  divinity  school  of  a  university,  etc  .—Continued. 


2.  Outline  lectures  on  Theological  Encyclo- 
pa3dia  and  literature;  tbe  characteristics  of 
the  New  Testament  Greek;  the  Septuagint; 
textual  criticism;  the  life  of  ChrisU  Study 
of  the  Qo8i>els.  Essays  and  criticism.  Twice 
a  week.  8.  New  Testament  introduction.— The 
origin,  contents,  and  history  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writings,  together  with  the  formation 
of  the  canon.  Twice  a  week  during  the  sec- 
ond half  year.  4.  Outline  lectures  on  the  life 
of  Paid;  study  of  the  epistles;  essays  and 
criticisms.  Twice  a  week.  5.  Lectures  on  our 
English  Bible  and  its  recent  revision.  Lec- 
tures on  topics  in  biblical  theology.  Exposi- 
tion of  diftlcult  texts.  Essays  smd  criticlsma. 
Twice  a  week.  6.  Biblical  interpretation: 
Its  hlstorv,  its  methods,  its  ];>rinciples,  and 
their  application  (to  New  Testament  passa- 
ges of  historical,  prophetical,  ethical,  and  doc- 
trinal Import).  Once  a  week.  7.  Classical 
Aramaic  (Syrlac) .  Grammars  of  NOldeke  and 
Hutchinson-Uhleman.  Boedlger's  Chrestoma- 
thla  Syriaca.  Reading  of  selections  from  the 
Peshitto  Gospels,  the  Chronicles  of  Barhe- 
braus  and  the  Hvmns  of  Efrem.  Twice  a  week 
during  first  half-year. 

Thejfew  Testament  Seminary  meets  on  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Mondays  of  every  month  for  the 
reading  and  criticising  of  essays  by  the  students 
vpon  topics  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 

Church  History.^[\.  The  conflict  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Paganism.  Origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Roman  primacy  to  its  alliance 
with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  A.  D.  800.  Twice 
a  week.  Omitted  in  1889-C^.]  [2.  The  Me- 
disBYal  Church,  with  especial  reference  to  its 
effect  upon  public  life  and  upon  intellectual 
and  social  progress.  Twice  a  week.  Omitted 
in  1889-00].  [3.  The  era  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian  Humanism  to 
the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  1850-1563. 
Twice  a  we^].  [History  of  Christian  doc- 
trines. Twice  a  week.  Omitted  in  1880-001. 
[ft.  Advance  study  and  research  in  Church 
history  in  connection  with  courses  1  and  2. 
Omitted  in  1880-00]. 

Comparative  religion.— SlvMo^  in  the  com- 


parative history  of  religions,  particularly  the 
vedic  religion,  the  Hindu  philosophies.  Bud- 
dhism, Mozdaism,  and  the  Chinese  religions. 
Tvirlce  a  \?G6k 

-B^Afr*.— Practical  ethics  of  social  reform; 
an  examination  of  the  problems  of  charity, 
temperance,  labor,  divorce,  prisons,  the  Indian 
question,  lectures,  essays,  and  the  study  of  In- 
stitutions. Twice  a  week. 
'  Theology.— \.  The  Philosophy  of  religion;  an 
introduction  to  the  studv  of  theology.  Once  a 
week.  2.  Systematic  theology  begun.  The 
Psychological  basis  of  religious  faith.  Once  a 
week,  3.  The  same  continued.  The  content  - 
of  Christian  faith.  An  elaborate  essay  on  some 
theological  subject  Is  expected  from  each  stu- 
dent taking  this  course.    Three  times  a  week. 

The  Theological  Seminary  meets  on  the  first  and 
third  Wednesdays  of  every  month. 

Bomiletics  and  pastoral  care.— The  structure 
and  analysis  of  sermons.  Once  a  week.  2. 
Each  student  writes  six  sermons  during  the 
year,  three  of  which  are  preached  before  the 
two  upper  classes  and  criticised  by  students 
and  instructor;  the  rest  are  criticised  pri- 
vately, both  as  to  composition  and  delivery, 
in  preparation  for  the  public  preaching  named 
below.  [3.  Liturgies  and  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian woTBhlp:  its  xNrayers,  its  hymns,  and  its 
preaching,  unceaweek.  Omitted  In  1880-90.1 
I.  Pastoral  care  an4  the  conduct  of  Christian 
worship.  Lectures.  Once  a  week  during  the 
second  naif  year. 

Elocution.— I.  Class  work  twice  a  week,  sup- 
plemented by  private  instruction.  2.  Similar 
to  the  above. 

General  «c«*ci««.— Preaching  by  students  in 
the  chapel  of  the  school,  open  to  the  public 
Once  a  week.  Meetings  for  debate.  Cmce  in 
two  weeks.  Meetings  for  religious  confer- 
ence, conducted  by  students,  alternating  with 
the    above.    Once    In    two    weeks.    Morning 

Srayers,  conducted   by  professors   and   stu- 
ents. 

Special  lectures.— K  special  course  of  six  lec- 
tures by  ofn~?rs  of  the  University  who  are  not 
teghcheis  in  thj  Dl^iuily  School  will  be  given. 


Frendh  facuUics  of  thcolojy, 

PARIS. 


1.  PnOTBSTANT. 

Chairs. 


Lutheran  do3:ma. 
Evangelical  morality. 
Exegesis. 
Ecclesiastical  history. 


t  Calvini^tlc  dogma. 

I  Pravcal  theology. 
I  History  of  philosophy. 
I  Hebrew. 


Practical  theology. 


Complemtntary  course. 


Cof^fere.ices. 


The  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Sacred  Philology  (New  Testament). 

German  Theological  language  and  literature  and  ecclesiastical  history. 


2.   CATHOLIC.a 

Chairs. 


Dogmatic  theology. 
Scriptures. 

Ecclesiastical  history. 
Oriental  languages. 

Scholastic   i^iilosophy    (philosophy    of    the 
schoolmen). 


Canon  law. 

Civil  law. 

Public  ecclesiastical  law. 

History  of  canon  law. 


a  This  is  not  a  State  Echool. 
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MONTAUBAN. 


CAiiVnnsTic  only 
Chairs. 


Dogma. 

Evangelical  morality. 
Ecclesiastical  history. 
Exegesis  and  criticism. 


Hebrew. 

Philosophy. 

Greek  and  advanced  Latin  (Hauto  latinit6). 


Complanentary  courts. 


Natural  sciences. 


Course  of  study  in  a  Northern  tJieological  seminary. 


rmST  YEAB. 

Old  Testament  Literature:  General  Introduc- 
tion; Hebrew.  New  Testament  Literature: 
General  Introduction;  Special  Introduction  to 
the  Gospels;  Exegesis  of  selected  Epistles  of 
Paul.  Sacred  Geography  and  Antiquities.  Old 
Testament  History.  Relations  of  Philosophy 
and  Science  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  Theism ; 
Theological  Encyclopedia.  Ecclesiastical 
Theology:  Homiletlcs;  Elocution. 

The  Junior  Class  has  five  weekly  exercises 
In  Hebrew;  two  in  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  Archaeology ;  one  in  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament;  two  in  the  Exege- 
sis of  Paul's  Epistles;  two  in  Old  Testament 
History;  two  in  Theism;  one  in  Homiletlcs, 
and  one  in  Elocution. 

8BCOND  YBAB. 

Old  Testament;  Hebrew;  Special  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Poetical  Books;  Special  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Historical  Books.  Now  Testament. 
Life  of  Christ  and  Exegesis  of  the  Gospels. 
Didactic  Theology:  Theology  Proper,  Anthro- 
pology begun.  Church  History.  Government 
and  Discipline  of  the  Church :  Homiletlcs ; 
Criticisms  of  Sermons;  Elocution. 

The  Middle  Class  has  three  weekly  exercises 
in  Church  H  istory ;  three  In  Didactic  Theology ; 
five  in  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exege- 
sis; two  in  the  Life  of  Christ  and  Exegesis  of 
the  Gospels;  two  in  Homiletlcs  and  Church 
Government,  and  one  in  Elocution. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Old  Testament:  Hebrew;  Sx>eclal  Introduc- 


tion to  the  Prophets:  Biblical  Theology.  New 
Testament:  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Special  In- 
troduction to  the  Epistles;  Biblical  Theology 
(Elective).  Didactic  Theology:  Anthropol- 
ogy, Soterlology.  Eschatology.  Church  His- 
tory, Relations  of  Philosophy  and  Science  to 
the  Christian  Religion:  Christian  Ethics  and 
Christian  Social  Science.  Pastorlal  Care:  Or- 
dinances of  Worship.  Homiletlcs:  Analysis 
of  texts;  Homlletical  Criticism;  Elocution. 

The  Senior  Class  has  three  weekly  exercises 
In  Didactic  Theology;  two  in  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis;  one  in  Biblical  The- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament;  two  in  New  Tes- 
tament Literature  and  Exegesis;  two  in 
Chiurch  History;  two  in  Homiletlcs  and  Pas- 
toral Theology;  two  in  Christian  Ethics  and 
Christian  Social  Science,  and  one  in  Elocution. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  regular  course  is  completed  in  three 
years,  but  students  may,  with  great  advantage, 
continue  to  prosecute  their  studies  In  tho 
seminary  for  a  longer  iwrlod.  It  is  not  thought 
best  to  prescribe  a  fixed  course  of  study  for 
graduates.  Each  is  at  liberty  to  devote  him- 
self to  those  branches  of  theological  learning 
for  which  he  has  the  greatest  aptitude,  or 
which  he  Judges  to  be  most  necessary  or  profit- 
able to  himself.  Accordingly  graduate  stu- 
dents may  at  their  discretion  attend  the  lec- 
tures and  recitations  of  the  regtilar  classes  for 
the  review  of  their  previous  studies;  or  they 
may  individually  conduct  original  investiga- 
tion under  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  with  the  aid  of  the  library. 


SEVERAL    TYPES  OP   CURRICULA  OP   THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Course  of  instruction  in  the  divinity  school  of  a  university. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Encyclopaedia  and  Literature  of  Theology, 
1  hour;  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
in  connection  with  the  first  8  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis, 5  hours;  Critical  Study  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  consisting  of  two  courses,  (1)  the 
Life  and  Teaching  of  Christ,  as  Presented  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels:  (2)  Studies  in  General 
and  Special  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  Methods  and  Principles  of  Textrial 
Criticism,  5  hours;  The  Philosophical  Basis  of 
Theism  and  the  Self-Revelation  of  God,  2 
hours. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Systematic  Theology,  6  hours;  Old  Testa- 
ment Bible  Theology  with  special  reference 
to  the  progressive  stages  of  Divine  Revelation 
to  Israel,  Biblical  Aramaic  (optional).  The 
instructor  in  Hebrew  will  read  with  the  class, 
(1)  the  more  important  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in 
connection  with  a  consideration  of  his  entire 
work  and  the  principles  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy:  (2)  the  earlier  Psalms,  with  a  Gen- 
eral Study  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  its  origin, 
structure,  and  contents;  General  Church  His- 


tory, including  its  nature,  divisions  and 
sources,  and  the  literature  and  the  character 
of  the  societies  among  which  Christianity 
spread,  3  hours:  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  liomans  and  Corinthians,  with  si)ecial  ref- 
erence to  the  doctrinal  and  practical  contents, 
2  hours;  Lectures  and  Criticised  Exercises  on 
the  Principles  of  Ministerial  Rhetoric. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Homiletlcs,  4  hours  during  first  half  of  year; 
Class  Exercise  In  the  Criticism  of  Sermons 
and  Plans  of  Sermons,  1  hour:  Pastoral  The- 
ology, 3  hours  during  the  last  half  of  the  year; 
Class  Discussions  of  Questions  of  Practical 
Interest  Relating  to  the  Work  of  the  Church, 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Symbolical 
Theology,  3  hours;  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament,  2  hours.  The  Prophetical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  reading  once 
a  week  (or  oftener)  with  those  who  wish  to 
stilly  Syria?,  the  Peshlto  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  president  of  the  university 
will  lecture  once  or  twice  a  week  on  on^  or 
more  of  the  books  of  tho  New  Testament. 
Digitized  by  \^VJVJWl\^ 
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Course  of  instruction  in  the  divinity  school  of  a  wnir^j'stVy— Continued. 


GRADUATE  OR  POUBTH-TEAR  CliASS. 

For  the  year  18S9-90  the  following  subjects  of  8i>eclal  study  were  announced,  not  excluding 
others  which  might  be  desired  by  members  of  the  class: 


L  Special  topics  in  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy, 
n.  Examination  and  discussion  of  anumbar 
of  the  more  important  marginal  read- 
ings in  the  Revised  Old  Testament,  as 
compared  with  the  text  now  standing 
in  the  Revision, 
m.  A  review  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
reading  and  examination  of  Dr.  Dor- 
ner's  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  with 
free  colloquial  discussion. 
Weiss's  Life  of  Jesus,  with  comments  on 
the  author,  and  conversational  discus- 
sion and  special  investigations  and  es- 
says by  members  of  the  class. 


IV. 


V.  Schools  of  preaching  and  the  history  of 
preaching;  with  critical  exercises  and 
discussions. 
VI.  Weiss's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  discussion  of 
the  opinions  of  the  author,  the  students 
will  be  directed  in  making  investiga- 
tions for  themselves  in  other  writings 
upon  the  same  subjects  and  in  the  orig- 
inal sources. 
Vn.  Schttrer's  History  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Christ;  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  literature  and  thought  of 
Judaism  at  this  period  as  bearing  upon 
New  Testament  interpretation. 


English  course  of  a  seminai'y  of  theology. 


A  course  which  may  be  pursued  by  those 
who  do  not  select  the  study  of  either  the  Greek 
or  Hebrew  language  or  only  one  of  those  lan- 
guages. 

JUNIOR  TBAB. 

Instead  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  there Vill 
be  special  exegetical  exercises  in  the  English 
scriptures  and  in  bibical  history,  sacred  geog- 
raphy, and  antiquities.  Origin,  history,  and 
canon  of  the  Bible.  Interpretation  of  the 
scriptmres.  Natural  theism.  The  authority 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Analytic  rhet- 
oric, study  of  expressioif  in  English.  Drill  in 
breething,  vocalization,  and  elocution.  Exer- 
cises in  composition  and  criticism.  Extem- 
Soraneous  debates.  Instruction  is  also  given 
iiring  the  year  in  mental  and  moral  science 
and  to  religions  other  than  Christian. 


MIDDLB  TEAR. 

Two  exercises  each  week  in  the  study  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  and  exegesis.  Two  ex- 
ercises each  week  in  the  study  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism  and  exegesis.  Old  Testament 
theology.  Systematic  theology.  History  of 
the  Church.    Homiletics. 

SBS^IOR  YEAR. 

Two  exercises  each  week  in  the  New  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  two  in  that  of  the 
New  Testament.  Old  Testament  thoologj'. 
History  of  the  Church.  Homiletics.  Siicrel 
rhetoric.  Pastoral  theoloicy.  Bibical  homi- 
letics, consisting  of  a  homiletical  study  or  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  of  those  of  Paul  aud 
Peter  and  other  bibical  preachers,  anJ  a 
homiletic  study  of  epistles,  psalms,  and  proph- 
ecies. 


Tlieological  depaHnmU  in  a  college. 


This  department  is  designed  primarily  to  pre- 

Eare  young  men  to  preach  the  gospeL  1 1  is  open, 
owever,  to  all  students  who  wish  to  quaJifv 
themselves  for  Christian  life  and  work.  Of  this 
privilege  a  number  have  already  availed  them- 
selves, and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  college  author- 
ities that  their  action  should  become  general. 

The  following  are  prominent  features  of  the 
work  done  in  this  department: 

1.  Direct  contact  of  the  student  with  the 
Bible  itself  is  emphasized.  2.  The  historical 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  studied  early  in 
the  course.  3.  Careful  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  is  required  of  all  who  wish  to  complete 
the  course.  4.  Biblical  antlqulties.and  ancient 
history  receive  attention.  6.  A  knowledge  of 
church  history  is  given. 

Students  are  graduated  from  this  depart- 
tnent  on  the  following  conditions:  (1)  There 
must  be  conclusive  evidence  of  Christian  char- 
acter; (2)  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  this  de- 
partment of  theology  the  classical  and  scien- 
tlflc  course  must  be  completed.  For  either  of 
these  the  student  may  substitute  an  equivalent 
course  if  he  has  taken  it  in  another  institution. 

Sophomore  Class. 

1.  The  Old  Testament:  First  Division— Gen- 
esis to  Ruth  (three  terms) ;  Second  Division- 
Samuel  and  Later  Historical  Books  (three 
terms). 

2.  The  Gospels  (three  terms). 

JUNIOR  Class. 

First  term. 

Acts  of  Apostles. 
New  Testament  Greek. 
Hermeneutics. 


Se:ond  term. 

Acts  of  Apostles. 
New  Testament  Greelc 
Exegesis— iiomans. 

Third  term. 

Scripture  topics. 
New  Testament  Greok. 
Exegesis— Hebrews. 

Senior  Class. 

Firftl  term, 
Hebrew. 

Plan  of  Redemption. 
Church  History. 


Hebrew. 

Evidences. 

Homiletics. 


Hebrew. 

Evidences. 

Homiletics. 


Second  term. 


Third  term. 


Postgraduate  Course. 

First  year.—0\6.  and  New  Testament  Intro- 
duction—History of  Christian  Doctrines. 

Second  y*ar.— Theism  and  Anti-Theistic  The- 
ories, Relations  of  the  Christian  Religion  to 
Philosophy  and  ScteQCfeed  by  ^^^jvjvjwiy^ 
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The  sclwol  of  Iheoiogy  in  a  college. 


This  school  irlves  a  two  years'  cotirse  of  nine 
hours  a  week  In  the  essentials  of  theological 
learning. 
Leading  topics  of  study: 
1,.  Biblical  theology. 

&  EzegeUcal  study  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 
a  Church  history,  homiletlcs. 
4.  History  of  doctrine. 
6.  Christian  evidences.    Theism. 
Students  prei)arlng  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try  or  any  others  may  count  these  courses  in 


the  required  amount  of  study  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity. 

This  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any  resi- 
dent student  completing  academic  courses  of 
eighteen  hours  a  week  with  New  Testament 
Greek  in  It,  together  with  all  of  the  studies 
offered  In  the  schools  of  metaphysics,  history, 
physics,  and  theology. 

Ministerial  students  are  exi>ected  to  cn;?rage 
in  some  systematic  professional  work  during 
vacation  under  some  regular  pastor  or  presid- 
ing elder. 


REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  utmost  unanimity  prevails  i»nongr  the  schools  as  to 
the  desirability  of  excluding  persons  either  morally  or  intellectually  unfit  to 
enter  upon  the  sacred  calling.  While  almost  every  school  will  admit  an  appli- 
cant who  belongs  to  another  denomination  than  that  to  which  the  school  per- 
tains, all  demand  that  he  shall  ba  in  full  communion  with  some  Christian  (in  two 
cases  with  an  "  Evangelical ")  church.  The  evidence  of  this  is  given  by  letters  of 
recommendation  from  pastors,  churches,  or,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  from 
the  presbyteries  under  whose  care  the  student  is  requested  or  required  to  place 
himself.  Nor  does  the  precaution  taken  cease  with  the  student's  admissioa 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution ;  in  several  cases  at  least  some  months  elapse 
before  ho  is  admitted  formally  as  a  member  of  the  school.  There  is  another 
qualification  that  sometimes  is  mentioned  as  a  prerequisite,  which  is  called  by 
one  institution  **  earnestness  of  purpose"  and  by  others  a  "  call  to  the  ministry." 

As  to  the  literary  qualifications  demanded  by  the  schools,  some  diversity 
exists.  It  may  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  a  college  education,  at  least 
that  of  a  first-class  high  school,  is  the  qualification  that  is  thought  reijuisite. 
But  there  are  several  ways  in  which  this  requirement  is  a^etimes  modified  or 
dispensed  with.  It  is  modified  when  the  scholastic  deficiences  of  the  pupil  are 
•  compensated  for  by  natural  ability  and  when  the  course  of  the  seminary  is  five 
or  more  years  in  duration,  as  is  the  case  with  many  Roman  Catholic  seminaries, 
the  Moravian  Seminary,  and  others.  It  is  dispensed  with  when  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Testaments  are  eliminated  from  the  curriculum  and  the  English  Bible 
substituted.  To  enter  upon  the  English  course  some  institutions  require  that 
the  applicant  for  admission  be  at  least  25  years  of  age. 

The  instruction  and  lodging  at  these  schools  of  theolpgy  being  gratuitous  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  pecuniary  aid  being  furnished  to  the  stu- 
dent, it  is  natural  that  a  benefaction  so  wide  in  its  scope  and  operating  constantly 
in  favor  of  new  individuals,  should  seek  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  student  to 
the  instruction  which  it  provides.  Indeed,  in  addition  to  the  testinK>nials  as  to 
moral  and  intellectual  fitness  spoken  of  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  some  schools 
are  known  to  require  a  declaration  in  writing  from  the  student  on  his  admission, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formula : 

*'  Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  improving  in  knowledge, 
prudence,  and  piety,  in  my  preparation  for  tne  gospel  ministry,  I  solemnly  prom- 
ise, in  reliance  on  divine  grace,  that  I  will  faithfully  and  dili^^ntly  attend  on 
all  the  instructions  of  this  seminary,  and  that  I  will  conscientiously  and  vigi- 
lantly observe  all  the  rules  and  regtdations  specified  in  the  plan  for  its  instruc- 
tion and  government  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  students ;  and  that  I  wik 
obey  all  the  lawful  requisitions  and  readily  yield  to  all  wholesome  admonitions 
of  the  professors  and  board  of  trustees  while  I  shall  continue  a  member  of  the 
institution." 

Of  the  145  schools  given  in  Table  16  (p.  1045),  104  answer  specifically  the  question 
addressed  to  them,  *'Have  you  noticed  during  the  last  decade  that  the  stu- 
dents of  later  years  were  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  scientific  study 
of  their  intended  profession  than  those  who  preceded  them  ?"  In  some  cases  the 
school  had  not  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  in  others  the  dean  had  recently 
assumed  charge.  In  many  others  the  inquiry  was  passed  by  with  a  mere  scratch 
of  the  pen,  etc.  Of  the  104  specific  answers,  two  say  outright  that  they  have 
nothing  to  base  an  opinion  on^  which  leaves  102  schools  whose  answers  are  of 
service  in  the  canvass  of  this  important  matter.  Of  these  102  answers  78  are  in 
the  affirmative,  the  greatest  numbsr  being  simply  '*yes,"  but  17  answer  **  de- 
cidedly,"or  "  very  much,"  or  **  marked  or  decided  advance,'' as  the  CEbse  maybe, 
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while  about  half  a  dozen  answer  *^  slightly  '*  Or  "  somewhat,*'  etc.  Twenty  schools 
answer  "no,"  two  of  them  adding  that  they  are  getting  fewer  graduates  in  let- 
ters or  sciences.  There  are  two  classes  of  statsments  that  deserve  consideration, 
to  wit:  Those  relating  to  the  effect  of  the  elective  system  in  colleges  and  those 
giving  the  reason  why  the  scholastic  character  of  the  applicants  for  admission 
has  improved. 

**One  of  our  important  seminaries  in  New  England  answers  the  question  thus : 
The  optional  system  tends  to  make  the  Greek  preparation  deficient ;  history  is 
lacking ;  the  English  langua;;e  and  literature  do  not  seem  to  have  adequate  at- 
tention. Students  are  not  able  to  read  Latin  with  facility ;  the  philosophic 
systems  seem  to  be  a  priori.  Wo  do  not  find  a  better  average  than  in  previous 
ye^rs." 

By  another  eastern  seminary  of  the  highest  standing  we  are  informed :  More 
come  now  than  formerly  with  some  preparation  in  Hebrew,  which  is  a  distinct 
gain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spread  of  the  elective  system  in  colleges,  with 
other  causes,  has  probably  lowered  the  average  quality  of  preparation  in  Greek. 
From  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  it  is  learned  that  *'  the  scientific  courses  in 
colleges  make  more  students  enter  the  seminary  knowing  little  or  no  Greek," 
but  otherwise  no  change  has  been  noticed. 

Prom  Pennsylvania  one  school  rei)orte  that  the  students  have  much  general 
intelligence  and  are  equal  to  those  who  procaded  them  in  training  of  faculties,  ' 
but  are  behind  them  in  the  classical  training  especially  called  for  in  theological 
schools.  By  another,  it  is  said  that  their  college  training  has  been  broader  and 
more  varied,  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  there  has  been  any  better  mental  de- 
velopment than  under  the  earlier  systems  of  college  study  when  the  curriculum 
was  narrower.  Depth  has  been  sacrificed  to  breadth.  From  a  third  the  answer 
is  received:  **No;  as  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that  classical  schools  have 
not  yet  distinguished  themselves  for  thoroughness  of  mental  training." 

The  Hfiurvard  and  Yale  divinity  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  assure  the  Bureau 
that  there  has  been  a  very  undoubted  improvement,  the  latter  Echool  attributing 
it  to  stricter  requirements  for  admission.  The  Harvard  school  instances  the 
fact  that  all  but  one^  its  members  were  degree  men,  adding  that  a  few  years 
ago  this  would  have  been  impossible.  A  half  a  dozen  other  seminaries  attribute 
the  improvement  in  scholarship  of  those  they  are  admitting  to  their  having  ex- 
acted more  elevated  attainmeht3  for  admission.  Several  attribute  the  fact  to 
^e  advance  of  education  in  the  South  or  West,  as  the  case  ;nay  be. 

To  the  question  Has  the  average  age  of  the  freshman  advanced?  an  almost  uni- 
versal No  is  returned.  In  a  university  for  the  colored  race,  the  dean  answers 
that,  whereas  some  years  ago  the  students  of  the  divinity  school  were  ministei's 
soaking  further  education,  now  the  students  come  fresh  from  the  preparatory 
school.  Two  seminaries  give  statistics.  The  dean  of  the  Augustana  Seminary 
at  Rock  Island  gives  the  average  age  as  varying  from  27i  to  29}  during  the  last 
years ;  in  some  of  the  earlier  classes  it  was  over  30.  Union  Theological  Seminary 
reports  a  slight  increase,  as  follows: 

1880-81 23.6 

1881-82 24.6 

1888-89 24.97 

1889-90 25.1 

Taking  the  answers  to  the  two  questions  as  to  scholarship  and  age  and  con- 
sidering them  together  some  corroboration  is  found  for  the  remarks  upon  the 
influence  of  the  high  schools,  made  under  medical  instruction  (p.  878).  But 
though  the  great  extension  of  public  higher  elementary  instruction,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  secondary  instruction,  is  in  all  probability  subserving  in  America  the 
purpose  accomplished  by  the  colleges  oi  Germany  and  France  (Gymnasien  and 
lycees)  it  is  still  interesting  to  note  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  in 
attendance  at  our  seminaries  of  theology.  In  attempting  such  a  showing  the 
Bureau  must  ask  the  indul^fence  of  the  reader  who  expects  the  utmost  mathe- 
matical exactness.  The  diagrams  given  on  pp.  846-7  are^  accurate  as  far  as 
the  schools  have  reported.  But  many  schools  will  not  report  or  insist  in  re^ 
porting  by  making  a  scratch  of  the  pen  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether 
they  mean  that  an  account  of  such  matters  has  never  been  taken  or  that  there  are 
no  students  of  the  kind  in  their  institution .  The  table  which  follows  is  an  attempt 
to  represent  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  in  theological  seminaries,  by 
showing  the  i>ercentage  tihat  has  been  reported  by  27  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  10  years  last  past.  Before  canvassing  the  table,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  schools  reporting  an  improvement  in  the  scholastic 
attainments  of  their  freshmen,  30  per  cent  of  the  attendance  were  students  hav- 
ing a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 
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From  the  table  it  appoars  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  gradtiates 
of  coU'^ges  seeking  admission  to  the  theological  seminaries  (columns  2,  4^  and  6) 
and  that  this  decrease  has  been  constant  during  the  ten  years  last  past.  The 
general  average  for  the  ten  years  (column  8)  for  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  is  the  same,  while  that  of  the  schools  representlDg  the  West  is  mucfa. 
lower.  Had  the  statistics  of  other  sections  of  the  Union  been  at  hand  the  table 
might  have  bsen  made  more  complete  in  its  attempt  to  represent  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  country  at  large: 

Students  having  degree  in  letters  or  science  in  twenty-seven  schools  of  theoloay  that  ro 
port  fir  each  of  the  ten  years  1880-81  to  1889-90  (omitting  1882-88], 


1880-81. 

1884-85. 

1889-90. 

lS80-1690a. 

Divisions. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Per 

cent 

having 

degree. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Per 

cent 

having 

degree. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Per 

cent 

having 

degree. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Per 

cent 

having 

degree. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

New  England  schools: 

29 
90 
25 
61 
63 
31 
19 
17 
60 

83 
90 
4 

97 
62 
48 
90 
18 
60 

52 
96 
29 
41 
T7 
20 
27 
26 
53 

92 
94 
7 
78 
69 
75 
74 
16 
64 

62 
136 
33 
61 
186 
36 
41 
84 
56 

76 
84 

9 
77 
69 
97 
73 

8 
62 

887 
962 
277 
448 
845 
204 
&206 
262 
547 

87 

2                    

87 

3 

13 

4    

88 

6         

68 

6 

76 

7     

74 

8         

19 

9   

61 

For  the  »  schools  .... 

395 

71 

421 

71 

595 

70 

4,150 

69 

Middle  States: 

10           

21 
88 

119 
45 
33 
55 
14 
87 

116 
31 
29 
17 

0 
38 
94 
96 
97 
75 

7 
77 
93 
97 
86 

6 

7 
97 
146 
29 
25 
44 
18 
85 
133 
.35 
35 
14 

0 
37 
89 
90 
92 
60 
22 
74 
90 
100 
86 

0 

86 
122 
172 
38 
18 
61 
23 
92 
164 
67 
56 
86 

0 
8 

90 
71 
83 
65 
IS 
74 

a4 

.   93 

82 

8 

197 

900 

1,809 

274 

m 

460 
161 
e691 
1,153 
358 
362 
233 

0 

n 

27 

12            

SO 

It;::::::::::::::::::::;! 

81 
85 

15       

58 

16 : 

14 

17       

77 

18 

85 

19 

96 

20 

86 

21 

3 

For  the  12 schools... 

665 

76 

671 

73 

864 

66 

6,292 

G9 

Western  States: 

23 

89 
90 
17 
41 
14 
36 

77 
64 
18 
77 
86 
97 

63 
72 
37 
49 
15 
23 

82 
51 
48 
61 
60 
87 

177 
142 
36 
106 
11 
28 

21 
13 
25 
81 
45 
89 

801 
898 
816 
565 
184 
262 

21 

23     

34 

24 

38 

25 

•IS^ 

28          

61 

27 

90 

For  the  6  schools 

237 

67 

259 

51 

600 

26 

2,976 

4S 

For  the  27  schools... 

1.2»7 

TZ 

1,351 

68 

1,969 

67 

13,418 

63 

a  Omitting  the  year  1882-83. 


h  Omitting  1880-81. 


c  Omitting  1889-90. 


CURRICULUM. 


LENGTH  OP  THE  COURSE. 

The  C'jurse  of  the  theological  saminary  proper  Is  three  years.  The  princi- 
pal exciptlon  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  seminaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  where  the  course  is  four,  five,  or  six,  or  even  more  years  in  duration. 
The  regular  course  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  covers  four  jears. 
Other  exceptions  are  the  schools  having  a  shorter  (not  necessarily  an  English) 
courseor  a  postgraduate  course.  In  the  schools  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
and  of  Chicago  there  are  from  two  to  six  postgraduat3  students.  The  reas.n 
for  the  length  of  the  course  in  Catholic  seminaries,  excluding  the  coursj  of  the 
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Catholic  University,  is  shown  by  the  following  ;  there  are  really  three  courses, 
one  dovetailing  into  the  other: 

The  object  of  the  Salesianum  Is  the  remote  and  Immediate  preparation  for  the  holy  priest- 
hood, and  only  snch  students  are  received  as  express  their  intention  of  becoming  priests. 

In  accordance  with  this  object,  the  education  imparted  embraces  the  classical  studies,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology,  nine  years  in  all,  with  the  following  courses: 

I.  CLASSICAL  couRss  (embracing  five  years). 


n.  PHILOSOPHICAL    COURSE. 

This  course  embraces: 
Philosophy. 
Church  history. 
Natural  philosophy. 
Hebrew. 

UI.  THEOLOGICAL  COUBSB. 

This  course  embraces: 
Dogmatic  theology. 
Moral  theology. 

Church  history  (continued  and  finished). 
Canon  law. 

Introduction  into  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Exegesis. 
Homiletics. 
Liturgy. 


The  following  branches  are  taught  during 
this  course: 

1.  Christian  doctrine. 

2.  Ancient  languages: 

(a)  Latin  (Schultz*s  Grammar  and  Exer- 
cise-book, Nepos,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Vir- 
gil, Horace). 

(5)  Greek    (Spies*s  Grammar,    Exerdse- 
book,  xenophon,  Homer). 
S.  Modem  languages: 

(a)  English. 

ib)  German. 

(c)  French  (optional). 

4.  Mathematics: 

(a)  Artthmetlc. 

(b)  Algebra,  as  far  as  logarithms,  inclu- 

sive. 
(e)  Geometry    (stereometry,   trigonome- 
try. 

5.  History  and  geography. 

6.  Natural  philosophy. 

This  system,  though  not  characteristic  of,  is  not  unrepresented  among  Protes- 
tant schools. 

The  two-year  course  is  the  English  course.  No  better  illustration  can  bo 
given  as  to  what  this  course  is  than  the  English  course  of  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary.  This  course  has  been  established  in  view  of  the  present  urgent  need 
of  more  ministers  and  of  the  fact  that  many  young  men  now  in  secular  business 
would  be  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  can  not 
pursue  a  course  of  preparation  extending  over  10  years.  It  is  designed  for  ma- 
ture young  men  of  at  least  25  years  of  age,  who,  though  possessing  perhaps  but  a 
common  English  education,  have  acquired,  in  practical  business,  familiarity  with 
affairs  and  acquaintance  with  men.  It  is  believed  that  men  of  this  class  by  two 
years  of  judiciously  applied  study  can  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
Bible,  of  systematic  theology,  and  of  other  fundam cental  branches  as  will  qualify 
them  for  great  usefulness  in  many  fields.  Should  a  suflSeient  number  apply, 
some  special  additional  instruction  will  be  provided  for  those  looking  forward  to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre t  ary 8 h ips  as  a  substitute  for  the  homile tic  training  of  candidates 
for  the  pulpit.    The  programme  is  as  follows: 

Tabular  view  of  the  English  course  of  Oberlin  Tlieological  Seminary. 


Fall  term. 

Winter  term. 

Spring  term. 

First  year .. 

1  English  New  Testament. 
oS Homiletics,  45  hours. 
"^Rhetoric,  25  hours. 

3  Psychology  and  logic. 

1  English  New  Testament. 
nS  Homiletics,  12  hours. 
''^Khetorlc,  48  hours. 

fLoglc  and  moral  phllos- 
J    ophy,  56  hours. 
^jHome  missionary   lec- 

[    tures,  12  hours. 

1  English    New    Testa- 
ment. 

(Homiletics,  29  hours. 
2^Moral    philosophy,  20 

(    hours. 
3  C^hrlstian  evidences. 

Second  year 

1  English  Old  Testament. 

2  Theology. 

8  Pastoral  theology. 

1  English  Old  Testament. 

2  Theology. 

3  Homiletics. 

1  English    Old    Testa- 
ment. 
n^Theology. 
/Modem  skepticism. 
oSPosltlve  institutions. 
^iChurch  polity. 

Another  species  of  the  two-year  course  is  shown  by  the  course  of  the  Jeremiah 
Vardeman  School  of  Theology  in  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo.  The 
regular  course  of  this  school  is  intended  for  two  years  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  fully  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew  or  who  have  taken  the  first  degree  in  college  ;  but,  to  afford  profitable 
instruction  to  those  who  have  not  a  classical  education  and  to  those  who  desire 
to  study  theology  at  the  same  time  that  they  pursue  their  literary  studies,  the 
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First  year  (5th  year). 

Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments (4). 

Old  Testafnent  (4).— History  of  Israel. 

Ifftv  T<slam^nt  (4).— The  Synoptical  Gospels. 

Church  History  (4).— Fisher's  Manual,  froiji 
tbo  Reformation. 

Moravian  Church  JliHory  (2).— The  Ancient 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  De  Schweinltz:  Uni- 
taa  Fratrura. 

Jlomiletica  (2),  with  written  sermons. 

German  (4).— Essays,  orations.  Reading  of 
German  authors. 


course  is  so  arranged  as  to  ba  pursued  in  connection  with  a  literary  course,  and 
parts  of  the  theological  course  which  are  adapted  to  the  development  of  mental 
power  are  taken  b^^  agreement  of  the  faculty,  in  lieu  of  proportionate  parts  of 
the  literary  course  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  l^heologlcal  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  decree  of  A.  B.  may  substitute,  in  each  year 
after  the  freshman,  one  class  in  theology  for  one  other  class  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  recitations,  except  in  Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  geolo^. 

Still  another  kind  of  two  years*  course  is  shown  by  the  curriculum  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Theological  Seminary.  The  course  of  study,  arranged  for  six  years,  is 
divided  into  two  departments:  (1)  Classical,  of  four  years*  duration,  and  (2)  the^ 
ological,  of  two  years*  duration.  A  class  graduates  and  a  new  class  is  formed 
every  altDrnate  year.  Hence  only  three  classes  of  the  six  are  in  existenoe  at  the 
same  time.  The  number  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  each  class  ranges  from 
20  to  25  per  week.  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  hours  a 
week. 

Tluologkal  department  [of  the  Moravian  Seminary}, 

Second  year  (eih  yMr), 

Old  Tettamint  (4).— Isaiah  and  Minor  Proph- 
ets. 

New  Tettameni  (4) .  —St.  John's  GospeL  Epis- 
tles. 

Systematic  theolocpj  (4).— Lectures. 

Moravian  Church  History  (2).— 'Die  Renewed 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Pastoral  Theology  (2>,  with,  sermons,  written 
and  delivered. 

Liturgies  (2).— Results  of  the  General  Synod. 
Provincial  Digest. 

German  (4).— Essays,  orations.  Reading  of 
German  authors. 

A  three  years'  English  course  is  offered  by  Hillsdale  College,  the  last  year  be- 
ing the  course  followed  by  the  student  in  the  **  full  course." 

English  theological  course. 

Preparatory.— T9XL'.  English  gnrammar;  arithmetic;  United  States  history.  Winter :  Ent- 
lishgrammar;  arithmetic;  elementarv  philosophy.  Spring:  Raading  and  orthography;  cItTi 
government;  composition  and  rhetoric. 

Junior.— Y&,\\:  Systematic  theology;  inorganic  chemistry;  ancient  history.  Winter:  System- 
atic theology:  organic  chemistry;  Roman  history.  Spring:  Systematic  theology;  elementary 
botany;  English  mstory. 

Middle.— F^\:  Systematic  theology;  mental  philosophy;  logic.  Winter:  Systematic  theol- 
ogy: evidences;  rhetoric.    Spring:  Sytematlc  theology;  moral  philosophy;  English  literature. 

Senior.— ¥sk\\:  En^llshBible;  pastoral  theology;  historic  doctrines.  Winter:  English  Bible; 
homiletlcs;  historic  doctrines.    Spring:  English  Bible;  homiletics;  historic  doctrines.         « 

As  illustrating  a  composite  course  (academico-theologica,l)  the  course  in  divin- 
ity of  the  Southwestern  University  is  given.  The  curriculum  of  this  university 
is  arranged  on  the  coi)rdinat3  school  principle,  the  completion  of  the  course  of 
a  certain  number  of  schools  entitling  the  student  to  a  degree.  The  divinity 
course  is  the  only  professional  course  as  yet  established  in  the  university.  It 
was  organized  by  the  board  in  June,  1885,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  five 
years  v/ith  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  various  schools  and  departments 
of  this  courso  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the  universitv  as  the  academic 
schools.  The  two  faculties  are  in  reality  but  odc,  and  have  the  same  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  The  chancellor  is  the  chief  executive  and  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  whole.    Schedule  of  recitations  is  as  follows : 

I.  8:45  to  9: 30— Jun.  French,  bookkeeping,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday;  Sen.  French, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  Jun.  Greek.  El.  Latin,  5  days. 

II.  9:30  to  10:30-Sen.  Latin,  Sen.  Ec.  Hist.,  Jun.  Mot.,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday:  Int. 
Latin,  Sen.  N.  P.,  Sen.  Met.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  Jun.  Hebrew,  4  days;  SubJ. 
Math.,  El.  Algebra,  5  days. 

III.  10:30  to  11:30— Jun.  N.  T.  Greek,  Sen.  German,  Int.  Greek,  chemistry,  J\?n.  Bible,  Monday, 
Wednes:lay.  and  Friday;  Sen.  Greek,  Jun.  Ec.  Hist.,  Geol.,  etc..  Int.  Bible,  Jun.  History,  Tues- 
day. Thursday,  and  Saturday;  Sen.  Theol.,  5  days. 

IV.  11:30  to  12:30— Sen.  Math.,  rhetoric  Jun.  Lit.,  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  FWday;  Sen. 
Hebrew,  Int.  Math.,  ethics,  PoL  Econ.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  El.  Greek,  5  days. 

V.  12:80  \o  1:30— Sen.  N.  T.  Greek,  Jun.  N.  P.,  Sen.  Bible,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday; 
Sen.  Lit.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  Jun.  Math..  Jun.  Theol..  arithmetic.  5  days. 

VI.  1 :30  to  2:15— Sen.  Hist.,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  BYlday;  Jun.  German.  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday;  Jim.  Latin,  5  days. 

Threa  years,  however,  is  the  time  devoted  to  study  in  our  seminaries  of  theol- 
ogy.   The  studies  pursued  during  that  p3riod  group  themselves  around  certain 
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central  or  leading  ideas,  but  BO  honio;reneou3  is  the  courso  that  as  you  move  from 
the  center  of  one  group  towards  that  of  another  it  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  periphery  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other. 


EXEGESIS. 

This  department  may  be  considered  under  three  heads,  the  first  of  which  is 
concerned  with  commentaries  on  or  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  t3xt  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Hebrew  Testaments,  and  the  second  and  third  with  the  personal 
study  of  the  text  of  those  works.  It  is  evident  however  that  the  translation  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Testainents  may  b?  made  partially  an  exegeticai  exercisi, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  tyro  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  may  b3Come  wholly  so  in 
the  case  of  well-prepared  students.  In  the  larger  seminaries  of  the  country  the 
chairs  of  exegesis  are  known  as  **New  (or  Old)  Testament  language  and  lit- 
erature" or  as  **Lit3rature  and  interpreti^tion  of  the  Old  (or  New)  Testament," 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  words  to  the  Hame  effect.  Occasionally  there  is  an  in- 
structor in  Greek  or  Hebrew  to  assist  the  chair.  The  arrangement  of  one  of  the 
important  theological  schools  of  the  country  will  illustrate,  however,  that  the 
name  of  the  chair  is  not  always  indicative  of  the  special  work  jier formed  by 
its  occupant.  In  this  school  the  philological  and  exegeticai  work  is  distributed 
among  two  chairs  (both  endowed)  and  an  associate  professor  of  biblical  philol- 
ogy. The  titles  of  the  chairs  are  ** Hebrew  and  cognate  languages"  and  ** sa- 
cred literature."  The  professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  CDgnat 3  lang'uages  leaves 
the  philoloofical  work  in  Hebrew  to  the  associate  professor  of  philology  and  con- 
fines himself,  in  the  regular  courss,  to  the  higher  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  the  professor  of  sacrei  literature  devotas  himself  to  toaching  both  New 
Testament  Greek  and  exegesis. 

The  threefold  character  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  exegeticai  study  is 
rather  clearly  indicated  during  the  first  year  of  the  American  theological  course, 
inasmuch  as  the  work  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  that  year  is  probably  more  philolog- 
ical than  theological ;  though  the  language  exercises  are  generally  accompanied 
by  study  of  a  work  on  the  harmony  of  the  gospels  and  sometimes  by  the  principles 
of  higher  criticism.  How  far  the  preparation  of  the  students  will  permit  of  the 
lower  or  textual  criticism  of  the  languages  in  which  the  testaments  are  written, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  Greek  text  read  is  usual  one  of  the  synoptic  Gospels 
or  the  Acts,  sometimes  it  is  John,  at  other  times  the  Septuagint,  or  one  or  more 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  study  of  Hebrew  is  usually  concorned  with  the 
grammar  of  the  language  and  obtaining  a  vocabulary. 

In  the  second  year  of  exegeticai  study  in  the  higher  order  of  saminaries 
the  text  of  the  testaments  becomes  the  foundation  of  the  work  and  there  is  unity 
given  to  the  department  that  justifies  the  inclusion  of  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  as  a  br^ch  of  exegesis.  In  Greek  the  Paulino  epistles  and  in  Hebrew  the 
historical  and  prophetical  writings  and  the  Psalms  are  the  principal  exegeticai 
studies  of  the  sscond  year,  the  text  giving  occasion  for  an  excursus  in  one  or 
another  direction,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  course : 


SBCONO  TERM  Of  SECOND  TEAR. 

1.  Hebrew  poetry:  Exposition  of  selections 
from  the  later  periods  of  Hebrew  iwetry  twice 
a  week,  includuig  portions  of  Proverbs,  Job, 
Song  of  Songs,  anoEccleslastes,  with  the  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew. 

2.  Critical  and  imetical  exposition  of  the 
E^pistle  i;o  the  Romans,  Galatians,  or  First 
Corinthians,  twice  a  week  with  professor  of 
sacred  literature. 


FIRST  TERM  OP  SECOND  TEAR. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  higher  criticisms  of  the 
poetical  and  prophetical  books  once  a  week  by 
the  professor  of  Hebrew. 

2.  Hebrew  poetry:  Ezxx>8itlon  of  selections 
of  varioas  kinds  of  poetry  from  the  earlier 
];>eriods  of  Hebrew  history  twice  a  week  by  the 
same  professor. 

3.  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  or  of 
the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  with  special 
lectures  on  practical  exx>ositlon  as  related  to 
preaching,  twice  a  week  by  the  professor  of 
sacred  llerature. 

In  the  third  year  exegetfcal  study  approximates,  from  the  Old  Testament  side, 
the  history  of  the  Messiah— that  is  to  say,  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion—and, from  the  New  Testament  side,  the  history  of  its  earliest  teaching. 
The  study  of  the  prophets,  and  especially  of  the  facts  of  Messianic  prophecy  is 
preeminently  the  final  study  in  Hebrew  exegesis,  while  the  study  of  the  Paulitie 
epistles,  especially  those  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews,  and  the  catholic  epistles 
is  equally  preeminent  in  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  the  programmes  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  country,  a  tendency 
is  shown  to  take  up  the  historical  baoks  of  the  New  Testament  as  introductory 
and  follow  them  with  the  Pauline  epistle 3  during  the  middle  and  eeaior  years. 
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In  the  Hobrow  tostamont  tha  same  course  appears  to  be  followed :  Genesis,  the 
historical  books,  in  S3lections,  the  Psalms,  out  finally  and  specially  Messianic 
prophecy.  But  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  turn  from  such  generalizations  to  com- 
pare what  is  tauof^ht  as  Old  Testament  exef^esis  in  one  of  our  first-claSa  semi- 
naries, with  what  is  taught  In  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 


Department  ofexegelical  tlieology. 

Old  Testament.  (Professor  BlsseU).— Junior 
class,  live  hours  psr  week  durin?  the  first  se- 
mester: The  principles  and  forms  of  Hebrew 
grammar  and  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  en- 
able the  student  to  read  at  sight  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  four  hoars  per 
week  during  the  second  semester :  reading  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  with  a 
review  of  the  grammar;  one  hour  par  week 
during  the  second  semester:  lectures  on  gen- 
eral introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Mid- 
dle class,  four  hours  per  week  during  the  first 
semester,  divided  as  follows:  exegesis  of  pro- 
phetical books,  two  hours;  interrelations  of 
the  Pentateuchal  Codes,  one  hour;  Instituto 
work  in  Pentateuchal  criticism,  one  hour.  The 
institute  work  will  Include  the  examination  of 
selected  passages  and  the  reading  and  criticism 
of  essays  on  assigned  topics.  An  optional  in 
Hebrew  sight-reading,  not  exceeding  one  hour 
I>er  week  during  the  second  semester.  Senior 
class,  two  hours  per  week  during  the  second 
semester:  lectures  on  Messianic  prophecy  and 
study  of  the  more  important  Mesiianlc  pas- 
sages; also  lectures  on  special  introduction  to 
the  disputed  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  An 
optional  In  biblical  Aramaic,  open  to  all  stu- 
dents one  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year, 
and  an  optional  in  Arabic,  open  to  the  senior 
clafis  one  hour  per  week  during  the  second 
8erae?>ter.  [A  special  class.  If  desired,  will 
hereafter  be  formed  in  junior  year  for  those 
who  have  studied  Hebrew  before  entering  the 
Seminary.] 


Bihle^    anckni  version  and  comni^nta" 
ries,^ 

(a)  T^oroA.— Taught  by  Rabbi  Davidson  In 
junior  and  second  collegiate  classes,  wltb 
Targum.  Rashi,  and  Ibn  Ezra;  Leyltieus, 
chapters  xlx,  xxi,  xxlil,  xxiv,  xxv.  In  first 
collegiate  class:  Deuteronomy,  with  Targum 
and  Rashi,  chapters  zxix,  xxxii,  -ryrm,  xxxlr. 
In  A  Grade:  Genesis,  with  select  portions  of 
Rashi  in  chapters  1,  vl,  xil,  xiil,  xviH,  xxU. 
Taught  by  Preceptor  Mannhelmerln  Grade  B: 
Leviticus,  chapters  xvl  to  xxvii,  with  cursory 
reading  of  Rashi.  Taught  by  Assistant  Pre- 
ceptor Feldman  in  B  Giade:  Leviticus,  cliap- 
ters  i  to  xv. 

(6)  Former  Prop/iett.^Twight  by  Preceplor 
Mannhelmerln  Grade  D:  Joshua;  Jndge8,ch&p- 
ters  i  to  vill.  Taught  by  Professor  Zimdorf 
In  U  Grade:  I  Kings  and  II  Kings,  chapters  1 
toUi. 

(c)  Latter  Prophet t.  ^Taught,  by  Preceptor 
Mannhelmer  in  junior  and  second  collegiate 
classes:  Jeremiah  complete.  In  first  colle- 
giate class:  Isaiah,  chapters  xiil,  xiv,  xxi, 
1-10:  xxxlv,  XXXV,  and  xl  to  the  end  of  the 
book:  memorized,  chapters  xl.  IIU,  Ivlil 

( d)  ^IJagiograph y.  —  Taught  by  Free  o  p  t  o  r 
Mannhelmer  in  senior  class:  Job  complete. 
In  Grade  A:  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
with  Aramalcgrammar  an  J  translations  from 
the  Aramaic  into  Hebrew.  Taught  by  Pro- 
fessor Zlrndorf  in  A  Grade :  Proverbs,  chapters 
1  to  xvllL  Taught  by  Assistant  Preceptor 
Feldman  In  Grade  D:  Psalms,  chapters  i  to  v, 
vill,  xlll.  XV,  xlx,  xlU  to  xxv,  xxvU,  XXX,  xxxlti. 
Taught  by  Rabbi  Charles  Levi  during  second 
semester  In  B  Grade:  Psalms,  chapters  civ 
(committed  to  memory),  cxx  to  cxl. 


Th3  ordor  followed  in  New  Tostamant  exegesis  may  be  represented  by  the 
following : 

Department  of  New  Testament  Excjcsis. 

I.  GENERAL.  SUBJECTS.  • 

Principles  of  inter protitlon:  Biblical  criticism:  its  history,  principles,  and  results  as  re- 
lated to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Archaeology  and  geogr.aphy  of  the  New  Testament 
period.  The  method  of  study  in  these  subjects  is  by  leciure,  recitations  from  text-books,  and 
essays  prepared  by  the  classes. 

n.  INTRODUCTION. 

General  and  special  Intro  luctlon  to  the  books  of  th3  New  Testament,  with  an  examination 
of  the  history  and  special  characteristics  of  each  book,  and  an  outline  analysis  of  Its  contents. 
This  occupies  one  exercise  a  week  throughout  the  course,  and  Is  Intended  to  secure,  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  the  careful  translation  or  readin:;  of  all  the  books,  with  a  study  of  the  plan 
and  argument  of  each  book  and  of  passages  of  special  Interest  In  It,  together  with  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  canonicily  and  of  other  questions  belongiiig  to  introduction. 

III.  EXEGESIS. 

First  year.—\.  The  Gospels:  Translations  and  exegesis  of  select  passages,  embracing  the  chief 
events  In  the  life  of  Christ,  the  miracles,  the  parables,  and  several  of  the  principal  discourses. 

2.  The  acts  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul:  Translation  and  exegesis  of  select  passages  from  eacli 
book,  In  connection  with  the  studies  of  Its  plan  and  an  outline  analysis  of  Its  course  of  thought. 

Second  year.—ThQ  Epistle  of  Paul:  Translation  and  exegesis  of  Romans  and  Hebrews. 

Third  year.— The  Catholic  Epistles  and  Revelation:  Translation  and  exegesis  of  James,  First 
Peter,  First  John,  and  of  select  portions  of  the  other  Catholic  epistles,  with  the  translation  of 
a  part  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  an  examination  of  the  current  theories  of  its  interpreta- 
tion. Also  a  comparison  of  the  style,  composition,  and  the  type  of  doctrine  In  the  several  New 
Testament  \vriting8. 


iThls  C:)llege  consists  of  two  departments,  th3  preparatory  and  the  collegiate.  The  prepar- 
atory consists  of  Grades  D,  C,  B.  and  A,  and  the  colle:?iat3  consists  of  first  collegiate,  second 
collegiate,  junior  and  senior  classes.    No  C  grade  this  year. 
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Biblical  archreologry  (op  "antiquities")  is  usually  classed  under  exegesis  and 
parhaps  should  have  been  made  a  fourth  division  of  the  subject.  But  its  study 
does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  introduced  with  the  thoroughness  that  war- 
rants such  prominence,  though  lately  a  Hull  professorship  of  Biblical  geog- 
raphy and  archaeology  has  been  established  in  the  Ivvder  Divinity  School  of 
Lombard  University.  More  prominjnt  as  an  exegetical  study  than  archaeolo;?y 
is  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  of  the  hieroglynhics  and  cuniform 
characters,  the  last  two  being,  indeed,  a  prerequisite  for  first-hand  archaeological 
study  in  the  present  conception  of  the  term.  As  these  philological  studies  are  '^ 
optional  thoy  will  be  spoken  of  after  the  remaining  throe  heads  of  the  theolog- 
ical course  have  been  given. 

In  closing  this  brief  summary  of  the  exercises  of  the  department  of  exegesis 
a  word  of  explanation  may  be  permitted.  In  several  cases  the  philological  in- 
struction in  Greek  and  Hebrew  is  not  called  exegesis  but  philology:  in  other  cases 
tho  instruction  in  the  works  written  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  languages  and 
in  books  written  about  those  works  is  called  Biblical  study,  and  in  otheis  still 
Old  and  New  Testament  study  and  interpretation.  In  distributing  the  matters 
taught  in  the  way  of  exegesis  under  the  heads  of  commentary  and  study  of  the 
texts  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  Bureau  has  attempted  or  desired  to  im- 
prove theological  terminology,  but  that  convenience  alona  has  bean  consulted. 
Tho  information  possessed  by  the  Bureau  will  not  permit  a  close  classification 
into  philological  and  exegetical  study,  the  projx^r  distinction,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  such  a  classification  can  only  be  made  after  a  thorough  personal 
study  of  the  syllabus  of  the  various  courses  in  exegesis  as  they  are  actually 
given.  Indeed,  when  the  question  of  philology  is  up  as  a  department  of  study  in 
a  theological  seminary  it  is  advisable  to  consider  tnat  at  tho  Harvard  Divinity 
School  German  is  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  that  the  German  is 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  the  junior  year,  **  as  a  knowledge  of  this  language 
will  be  found  of  great  service  durmg  the  remainder  of  the  course."  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  elsewhere  Augus- 
tine's De  fide  verum  quae  non  videntur,  and  Thomas  Aquinas's  In  Symbolum 
Apostolorum  Expositio,  etc.,  are  read  in  the  original,  and  that  "high  latinity" 
is  a  study  in  the  French  faculties  of  theology. 

THEOLOGY. 

In  natural  sequence  though  not  in  importance  the  department  of  theology  fol- 
lows that  of  exegesis.  This  department  of  the  curriculum  may  be  treated  under 
two  general  heads,  the  first  of  which  may  take  the  name  of  systematic  theology 
or  dogmatics,  and  the  second  that  of  apologetics  or  polemical  theology.  The 
first  head  may  certainly  be  subdivided  into  theology  (proper),  anthropology,  so- 
teriology,  and  eschatology.  Perhaps  Christology  (as  far  as  it  can  be  separated 
from  exegetical  work  and  soteriology)  angelology,  and  finally  ecclesiology  (as 
far  as  it  can  be  separated  from  the  material  facts  of  ecclesiastical  organization 
on  one  side  and  from  soterioloo^y  and  Christology  on  the  other)  should  be  added. 

The  course  in  systematic  theology  is  usually  introduced  by  a  general  survey 
of  the  subject  which  it  may  ba  permitted  to  call  encyclopaedia.  Occasionally  this 
is  made  to  bear  u^on  the  work  of  the  student  by  pointinof  out  methods  that  he 
should  follow  or  aids  that  he  should  avail  himself  of,  while  pursuing  his  studies. 
Christian  ethics  also  appears  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  though  it  frequently 
comes  among  the  studies  of  the  third  year.  Frequently  theology  proper  ( the  being 
and  attributes  of  Grod)  is  begun  during  the  first  year,  but  the  subject  is  always  fin- 
ished with  the  second.  Closely  connected  with  theology  proper  is  the  study  of 
man,  his  spiritual  nature  and  fall,  called  anthropology,  and  this  leads  naturally 
to  soteriology  or  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  that  U>  esehatology.  Sometimes 
all  these  several  divisions  of  systematic  theology  are  taken  up  and  finished  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  but  the  rule  is  that  eschatology  comes  in  the  third  year, 
leaving  anthropology  and  for  the  most  part  soteriology  as  the  second  or  middle 
year  subjects  in  this  department.  In  addition  to  the  headings  already  given 
the  terms  angelology  and  pneumatology  occasionally  occur  and  those  of  Christol- 
ogy and  ecclesiology  often,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  former.  In  one  institu- 
tion the  division  of  soteriology  is  composed  of  objective  soteriology,  which  in- 
cludes '*  the  covenant  of  grace,  Christology,  the  person,  offices,  work,  and  stats 
of  Christ,"  and  subjective  soteriology,  which  includes  **  Tho  Holy  Sprit,  calling, 
regeneration,  faith,  etc.*'  At  another  institution  the  subject  of  Cnristology  is 
defined  perhaps  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  **  Christ's  Theanthropic  person,  divin- 
ity, and  humanity."    Ecclesiology  may  be  said  to  be  a  third-year  study. 
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In  tiie  third  year  eschatology,  eccleaiology,  apologetics,  and  a^general  review 
of  the  studies  of  the  course,  figure  prominently.  In  addition  soteriology  appears 
so  frequently  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  as  much  a  third  year  as  a 
second  year  study.  Christian  evidences  comes  frequently  in  the  first  year ,  thougfh 
under  the  title  of  apologetics  it  is  here  included  among  the  third  year  studies. 

As  in  the  schools  of  the  Episcopal  church  there  seems  to  be  a  variatioiif 
indicated  either  by  the  phraseology  or  by  the  text- book  employed,  from  the 
usual  curriculum  of  the  department  of  theology,  it  seoms  adyisable  to  insert  a 
'curriculum  of  one  of  the. seminaries  of  that  denomination.  In  soleotinff  this  il- 
lustration a  curriculum  has  been  taken  that  will  not  only  exemplify  sectaruua  as  ox>- 
posod  to  **nonsectarian"  instruction,  but  also  be  of  more  general  interest  as 
showing  the  plan  upon  which  the  professor  of  divinity  conducts  the  exercises  of 
the  department  under  his  direction. 

Systematic  cUvinity. 

In  this  department  will  be  carried  on  two  lines  of  study.  In  one,  began  In  the  Jonlor  year 
and  extending  into  the  years  following,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  professor,  the  object 
will  be: 

First,  to  ascertain  the  Scriptural  support  for  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church; 

Secondly,  to  trace  the  history  and  development  of  doctrine  till  it  has  reached  its  present  form. 

The  text-books  used  will  be  namely:  Pearson  on  the  Creed;  Brown  on  the  Articles;  Bruce  on 
the  Humiliation  of  Christ;  Oxenham  on  Atonement;  Mason's  Faith  of  the  Gospel;  Martensen's 
Dogmatics;  with  partial  study  of  Scott's  Christian  Life,  Llddon's  Bampton  JL<ectures,  Hook- 
er's Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  Magee  on  Atonement. 

It  is  not  thought  needful  to  mention  here  the  many  books  of  reference  whose  consultation  Is 
advised  so  far  as  there  is  time,  unless  it  be  Domer  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  Pusey  and  Klchey 
on  the  Filioque  Clause,  and  Bull  on  Justification. 

The  second  course,  begun  in  the  middle  year  and  continued  in  the  senior  year  will  consist  en- 
tirely of  lectures  by  the  professor  of  divinity,  and  its  object  will  be  to  mould  Christian  doctrine 
into  a  coherent  whole,  £^ving  it  philosophic  vindication  by  relating  it  to  all  truth.  In  this 
course  will  be  read,  parallel  with  the  lectures,  the  professor's  own  work,  "Christian  Doctrine 
Harmonized,  and  its  Absolute  Rationality  Vindicated." 

In  several  institutions  of  another  denomination  it  is  customary  to  take  a  gen- 
eral and  final  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  theology  in  relation  to  the  tenets 
of  the  denomination  which  sypports  the  school.  Thus  in  one  school,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  year,  a  ^*  special  series  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  oa 
the  Westminister  symbols,  including  the  history  of  their  formation,  their  doc- 
trinal contents,  and  their  influences  and  claims.'*  In  another  seminary  the  sub- 
ject of  **  Christian  theologcy  "  is  finished  by  a  critical  study  in  the  Westminster 
confession  as  a  final  review  of  systematic  theology;  while  at  a  third  seminary  of 
the  same  denomination  the  subject  is  broadened  out  during  the  second  term  of 
the  final  year  into  the  subject  of  "symbolics,"  which  deals  with  "comparativo 
theology,"  being  an  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  differences  between  Romanism 
and  Protestantism,  and  the  variation  of  the  protestant  churches,  and  is  treated 
from  the  denominational  standpoint  during  the  first  term  under  the  head  of 
church  polity. 

The  following  syllabus  will  show,  though  with  the  mere  accuracy  of  a  numer- 
ical average,  the  type  of  the  course  in  the  department  of  theology ;  it  may  be 
added,  however,  that  it  seems  exceptionally  full  on  the  subject  of  apologetics 
which  here  enters  into  the  curriculum  of  two  of  the  three  years  of  the  course, 
and  is  conducted  by  a  specialist  with  the  title  of  **  Instructor  in  Apologetics." 

Department  of  ij/Mtematlc  theology.— Mr.  Gillett,  Junior  Class,  two  hours  per  week  during  the 
nrst  semester;  Historic  Apologetics,  incluaiug  both  the  Ecclesiastic  and  Christian  divisions. 
Middle  Class,  three  hours  per  week  dining  the  first  semester:  PhUosophlc  Apologetics,  includ- 
ing the  Anthropic  and  Theistic  divisions. 

Professor  Beardslee,  Junior  Class,  two  hours  per  week  during  the  second  semester:  Theology 

S roper,  treating  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  decrees,  creation,  providence,  angelology, 
emonology.  and  theodicy  Middle  Class,  four  hours  per  week  during  the  first  semester:  Ast- 
thropology,  including  Biblical  psycholo^,  man's  original  state  and  fall,  hamartialogy,  soteri- 
ology. Including  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  the  application  of  redemption;  three  hours 
per  week  during  the  second  semester,  continuation  of  the  same  studies.  Senior  Class,  two  hours 
per  week  during  the  first  semester:  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  eccleslology,  eschatology,  and 
inspiration;  four  hours  per  week  during  the  second  semester.  Christian  ethics.  The  entire 
course  is  pursued  by  means  of  an  inductive  study  of  tbe  Bible,  requiring  constant  Individual 
investigation  in  the  original  languages,  and  In  connection  with  each  leading  doctrine  an  exam- 
ination of  ecclesiastical  theology  from  the  sources. 

CHXJBCH  HISTORY. 

The  third  great  department  of  tiie  theological  course  is  the  history  of  Judaism 
as  precursory  to  Christianity  and  the  history  of  Christianity.  The  department 
has  several  names— Ecclesiastical  (or  Church)  History,  Historical  Theology, 
Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  History  of  Religion.  Sometimes  the  term 
Church  Polity  is  added  to  the  name  Ecclesiastical  (or  Church)  History,  and 
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when  t^is  happens  the  combinatiou  may  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  historical  tneoIogricaL 

Two  types  are  shown  by  the  courses  of  this  department.  One  treats  of  the 
liistorio  connection  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  of  the  apostolic  ase 
as  thd  first  period,  the  patristic  and  consolidating  epochs  as  the  second,  and  the 
epoch  of  protest  or  Reformation  and  the  results  as  the  third.  But  the  more 
usual  division  is  to  make  the  point  of  departure  for  each  period,  (1)  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era,  (2)  the  Council  of  Nioea,  and  (3)  the  Reformation.  The  treat- 
ment of  Jewish  historv  shows  some  variation.  At  one  institution  the  '*  history 
and  the  religion  "  of  that  people  is  treated  of  in  the  iunior  year  as  Biblical  The- 
ology, while  under  the  general  head  of  "  History,"  **ApoQtolical  Christianity" is 
given,  the  professors  in  each  branch  being  widely  known  as  specialists  in  tlieir 
respective  departments ;  but  not  every  institution  can  afford  this  wealth  of  in- 
struction. The  Old  Testament  has,  in  addition  to  its  sacred,  a  historical  character, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  exegetical  work  in  Hebrew  brings  out  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel.  In  one  institution,  at  least,  the  Old  'festamGnt 
is  studied  as  history  "  directly  from  the  text,"  for  two  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  jimior  year  and  three  houi-s  during  the  eecond  semes tr. 

As  the  occasional  use  of  the  term  church  polity  in  connection  with  church  his- 
tory indicates,  and  the  logical  development  of  the  results  of  the  reformation  of- 
fers the  occasion,  the  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protectant  churches 
becomes  a  subject  of  examination  and  the  examination  is  naturaUy  made  with  rela- 
tion to  the  particulars  of  tha  faith  professed  by  the  denomination  to  which  each 
school  pertains.  In  the  foregoing  we  have  found  the  Episcopalian  Church  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  itscread  and  articles  of  faith  in  the  second  year,  but  the  study 
of  the  **  confessions ''or,  to  use  the  scholastic  expression,  the  differentia  of  the 
beliefs  held  by  the  Christian  peoples,  is  usually  deferred  until  the  final  year  in  tbe 
depa  tment  now  under  consideration.  A  pronounced  instance  of  this  U  shown  by 
the  following  course  •. 

JUNIOR  TKAB. 

The  Biblical  Geography  will  occnpy  ten  weeks  of  the  first  term,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  will  be  devoted  to  Sacred  History,  including  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  lect- 
ures on  Biblical  Archaeology.    This  requires  two  hours  per  week  in  the  recitation  room. 

MTDDItS  YEAR. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  present.  This  will  include 
lectures  on  Patristics  and  the  Councils.  This  is  required  three  hours  a  week.  Christian 
Biography  and  History  of  Spacial  Churches  are  electives  for  one  hotir  a  week. 

SSlflOB  TKAB. 

History  of  Methodism  will  seek  to  give  a  general  Tlew  otthe  origin,  growth  and  work  of  the 
church.  Weekly  recitations  wlU  be  held  in  History  of  Doctrines  throughout  the  year.  The  His- 
tory  of  Methodism*  Comparative  Symbolics  of  American  Churches  and  Hymnolocy  are  required 
two  hours  a  week.  They  will  be  taught  by  lectures  in  connection  with  a  printed  syUabua. 
Comparative  Religions,  Christian  Art»  and  statistics  of  Religious  Progress  are  elective  two 
hours  a  week.  Throughout  the  entire  coarse  students  will  be  assigned  subjects  which  they  are 
to  study  in  the  library,  and  present  these  upon  the  same  in  the  class.  The  aim  fsom  fi  rst  to  last  Is 
to  lead  thestudent  as  far  aa  practical  to  depend  upon  his  own  careful  study  of  the  topics. 

HOMII^TICS  AND  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  fourth  department  of  the  theological  course  is  practical  and  is  usually 
called  homiletics  when  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  tne  sermon,  and  pastoral 
theology  when  it  is  concerned  with  the  other  practical  work  of  the  minister. 
It  is  the  intention  here  to  treat  of  both  these  as  divisions  of  the  departxent  of 
practical  theology.  As  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject  the  following  is 
taken  from  the  catalogue  of  a  theological  department  in  a  western  uniYers>ty: 

PBACnCAL  THEOLOGY. 

"The  importance  of  the  instruction  of  this  department  to  young  men  pro- 
posing to  enter  upon  the  work  of  our  ministry  may  be  saen  by  reference  to  the 
fact  that  most  young  ministsrs  are  now  required  to  begin  their  labors  without 
the  care  and  oversight  once  given  by  the  senior  preacher.  Formerly  the  junior 
preacher  was  expected  to  engage  for  several  years  in  acquiring  the  needful  ex- 
perience before  assuming  the  manac^ement  and  responsibilities  of  a  charge. 
But  in  these  days,  a  young  man  upon  leaving  school  is  required  to  perform  the 
full  work  of  an  experienced  min&ter,  with  out  the  scant  advic3  and  dire3tion 
of  his  presiding  elder,  as  occasion  may  serve  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  chair 
of  practical  theolbgy  is  intended  to  supply  by  direct  instruction  that  which  was 
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once  furnished  in  some  measure  by  tfie  senior  minister.  The  object  is  in  part 
to  teach  the  student  how  to  put  into  practice  that  which  he  has  mastered  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  school,  especially  that  which  relates  to  Christian 
character  and  conduct.  Homiletios  and  pastoral  theolo[?y  will  have  a  large 
place  in  the  work  of  this  department.  Further,  it  is  important  to  his  interests 
and  to  the  work  as  well,  that  he  should  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
ard  law  of  our  church,  so  as  to  wisely  administer  its  discipline  in  the  interest 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  should  be  thoroug^hly  acquainted  with  the  great 
connectional  plans  and  purposes  of  the  church,  so  as  to  enter  intelligently  aoid 
enthusiastically  upon  the  work  of  our  ministry.  During  the  first  year,  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  and  preaching  before  the 
school.  Lectures  on  the  articles  of  religion,  the  disciplme,  constitution,  and 
polity  of  the  church  will  mainly  occupy  students  of  the  second  year.  Questions 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  courts  of  trial  and  appeal,  church  benevolences,  and  Sun- 
day school  and  general  church  work  will,  during  the  third  year,  receive  at- 
tention." 

The  study  of  homiletics  is  begun  more  frequently  perhaps  in  the  first  than  in 
the  second  year,  and  is,  of  course,  accompanie'd  by  drill  in  elocution.  The  study 
is  a  special  case  of  literary  analysis,  appreciation,  and  use,  the  models  being 
found  in  sermons  by  eminent  divines  or  much  more  frequently  in  compendiums 
on  pulpit  oratory  or  in  the  professorial  or  other  criticism  of  the  classroom.  In 
several  cases  lay  rhetoric  is  studied.  Extemporaneous  work  is,  seemingly,  ao- 
centod  and  oral  delivery  of  excogitated  work  msisted  upon.  The  endeavor  is  to 
make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible,  and  in  one  instance  the  students  are 
called  upon  to  *' participate  in  the  conduct  of  a  large  children's  [Sunday  school] 
class  led  by  the  professor  each  week."  So  important  is  this  subject  of  homilet- 
ics that  one  school  speaks  of  ''  the  paramount  importance  of  the  ministers'  pul- 
pit work. 

The  work  In  pastoral  theology,  though  less  brilliant,  is  certainly  not  less  val- 
uable.' In  the  proper  acceptation  of  tha  term  it  treats  of  the  pastor  as  an  agent 
and  administrator  rather  than  as  an  orator.  But  as  the  duties  of  the  e  linos  of 
activity  require,  if  they  are  to  be  well  performed,  traits  of  a  high  order,  the  at- 
tributes desirable  for  the  pastor  to  possess  also  receive  great  consideration. 
Occasionally  church  polity  is  included  under  this  head.  Sunday  school  and 
other  religious  agencies  for  recruiting  the  congregation,  the  conversion  o(  the 
heathen  in  foreign  parts,  etc.,  also  fall  within  its  scope.  The  following  courses 
will  render  further  remark  unnecessary  : 

CouY^  of  the  theological  department  in  a  university  of  Vie  South. 
Jlomileiict  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

In  tbe  Trinity  term  the  studies  of  the  junior  class  seek  to  make  clear  such  fundamental  ques- 
tions as  what  a  pastor  Is?  What  are  his  relations  toward  God  and  toward  man?  What  ar© 
his  motives,  responsibilities,  and  helps  ?  What  should  be  the  main  outline  of  his  continuous 
and  lifelong  course  of  study  ?  And  what  Is  the  best  method  of  preparation  of  sermons,  whether 
unwritten  or  written  ?  Distinctly  to  understand  these  questions  is  of  highest  importance,  as 
well  for  its  influence  upon  the  student's  devotedness  and  zeal,  as  for  the  advantage  of  applying 
homiletic  theory  to  Immediate  practice  in  sermon  writing  and  In  preaching  during  his  seminary 
life.  Hence,  these  topics  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  and  that  they  may  be 
perfectly  understood  they  are  taught  in  the  threefold  way  of  (a)  the  text-book  and  recitations; 
(6)  printed  lectures  selected  by  the  professor  and  read  by  the  students  in  turn,  and  «•)  the  In- 
structions of  the  professor.  Then,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  three  years  this  knowledge 
is  made  use  of  in  the  writlffgof  sermons,  and  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  for  which  the  Homl- 
letical  Society  of  St.  Luke's  Hall  and  the  literary  societies  of  the  university  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity at  least  once  in  every  week. 

In  the  senior  year  the  studies  are  upon  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  occasional  office  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  practical  detail  of  pastoral 
duty.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  reading  of  the  service,  and  in  particular  to  an  accurate 
and  intelligent  reading  of  the  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture.  The  regular  course  of  study  In  this 
department  la  supplemented  by  the  able  and  Instructive  lectures  of  the  right  reverend  the  bishop 
of  Louisiana. 

Course  of  a  seminary  of  the  Middle  States, 

Department  oj  Pastoral  Theology. 

I.  Church  polity.— The  church;  Its  membership,  Internal  organization,  external  relations, 
offlcers,  discipline. 

II.  Thf  ordinances.— Their  nature,  efficacy,  and  obligation:  baptism.  Its  significance,  form, 
and  subjects;  the  Lord's  Supper,  Its  significance,  and  the  qualifications  for  partaking  of  it. 

III.  Pastoral  duties.— C&ll  to  the  ministry;  settlement;  public  worship;  subject-matter  of 
preaching;  administration  of  ordinances;  social  religious  meetings:  pastor  and  Siinday  school; 
the  pastor  as  an  organizer  of  the  social  and  religious  forces  of  the  church;  pastoral  visitation; 
studies  of  a  pastor;  personal  spirit  and  life. 

Department  of  Homiletics. 

The  course  In  this  department  extends  through  two  years.  It  furnishes  stated  exercises  to 
secure,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  a  mastery  of  principles  and  methods,  and  to  form  in  him 
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correct  habits  In  CKe  preparatldn  and  delivery-  of  sermons.  These  exercises  consist  of  recita- 
tions from  standard  treatises,  with  lectures,  elucidations,  and  criticism;  oarefnlly  prepared 
analyses  and  written  criticisms  by  the  student  of  sermons  by  eminent  preachers;  presentation 
of  plans  of  sermons  before  the  class,  with  criticism  by  students  and  by  the  officer;  and  the  prep- 
aration and  delivery  of  sermons  before  the  seminary,  with  criticism  by  students  and  officer. 

In  all  cases  of  criticism  before  the  classes  and  the  seminary,  In  addition  to  the  negative 
criticism  to  which  the  student  Is  subjected,  the  professor  holds  himself  responsible  for  an  Inde- 
pende  nt  treatment  of  the  text,  or  the  subject,  that  the  student  may  not  be  left  conscious  slm- 

Ely  of  his  defects  and  errors,  but  may  have  suggested  to  him  a  method  by  which  he  may  Improve 
Is  own  Ideal  and  work. 

Course  of  seminary  in  New  England. 

Department  of  Practical  Tkeology, 

Junior  class,  two  hours  per  week  dtuing  the  first  semester:  Introduction  to  practical  the- 
olo^.  The  foundation  for  the  whole  course  is  laid  by  an  exix>sltory  study  In  the  Gospels  of 
the  Lord*s  selection  of  His  disciples,  and  of  the  personal  training  that  he  gave  them  in  char- 
acter, faith  and  methods  of  work.  The  first  principles  of  the  construction  of  the  sermon  are 
Inductively  drawn  from  the  Biblical  history  of  preaching.  Constant  practice  In  sermon 
analysis  Is  required.  Middle  class,  one  hour  per  week  during  the  first  semester,  four  hours  a 
week  during  tae  second:  The  study  of  Homiletlcs  Is  completed,  the  practical  exercise  of  making 
and  delivering  sermons  Is  continued.  Christian  nurttire,  theoretical  and  practical,  Is  also 
studied.  Practice  In  preparing  sermons,  addresses,  and  class  exercises  for  cnlldren,  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  conduct  of  a  large  children's  class,  led  by  the  professor  each  week,  supple- 
ment the  study  of  theories.  The  history  and  methods  of  the  Stmday  school,  Yotmg  People's 
Endeavor  Societies,  and  Christian  associations  are  objects  of  original  research.  A  prelimi- 
nary course  In  congregational  polity  Is  also  given.  Senior  class,  four  hours  per  week  through- 
out the  year:  The  principles  and  methods  of  evangelistic  work,  pastoral  care,  Christian  eco- 
nomics, and  Christian  benevolence,  ecclesiastical  polity  and  administration,  and  practical 
liturgies.  One  half  the  year  Is  devoted  the  comparative  study  from  the  sources  of  Christian 
sociology.  Preaching  before  the  seminary  Is  required.  In  all  classes,  besides  the  constant 
homlletlc  drill,  practical  personal  work  In  Sunday  school  teaching,  evangelistic  efforts  of  many 
kinds,  reformatory  and  preventive  agencies,  charity  methods,  and  labor  with  Individuals  for 
their  conversion  and  upbuilding  are  expected  of  each  student  tmder  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Course  of  a  department  in  a  college  of  the  West, 

Homiletice  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Homiletict.—ln  the  fall  term,  lectures  five  days  a  week  for  the  first  nine  weeks,  on  homilet- 
lcs, treating  of  the  different  classes  of  sermons,  the  principles  of  their  construction,  the  use  of 
texts,  the  nature  and  value  of  expository  preaching,  the  method  of  preparation  and  production 
of  the  extemporaneous  and  the  written  sermon,  the  respective  advantages  which  belong  to 
each  style  of  preaching,  the  homlletlc  habit,  and  the  paramotmt  Importance  of  the  mkiister's 
ptUplt  work.  In  connection  with  these  lectures  there  are  special  exercises  for  the  Illustration 
and  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  homiletlcs,  consisting  of  the  analysis  of  the  ser- 
mons of  eminent  preachers,  and  the  criticism  of  sermon  plans  presented  by  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  « 

In  the  winter  term  the  lectures  are  continued  once  a  week  nix>n  the  delivery  of  the  sermon, 
the  conditions  of  ministerial  success,  the  ministerial  spirit,  the  ministers  theme,  the  method 
and  range  of  the  minister's  studies,  and  the  Invention  of  thought  fox^sermons. 

In  the  spring  term,  the  professor  lectures  five  days  a  week  for  four  weeks  upon  sacred  rheto- 
ric, discussing  the  proi>ertles  of  stvle  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  the  study,  the  characteristics  of 
oral  address,  and  the  method  of  cullvatlng  It.    ^Seventy-seven  hours.) 

Pastoral  Tfuology  elective.— Lectures  five  days  a  week  throughout  the  term,  treating  of  the 
following  topics,  viz:  The  conduct  of  public  worship,  Sunday  schools,  the  pastor's  special  work 
for  the  children,  the  relation  and  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  missionary  societies  and  other 
organizations  for  Christian  work,  the  best  method  of  educating  and  training  a  church  to  sys- 
tematic beneficence,  the  advantages  of  a  settled  pastorate,  prayer  meet&gs,  revivals,  the 
Instruction  of  religious  Inquirers  and  young  converts,  pastoral  visiting,  church  organization, 
ministry  to  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  and  the  poor. 

T»4e  members  of  the  class,  under  the  professor's  direction,  prepare  to  be  read  before  the  class 
during  the  year  elaborate  ♦•  studies  In  biography"  of  distinguished  preachers.  In  which  their 
special  merits  and  methods  of  mmisterlal  work  are  described  and  commented  upon.  (Seventy 
hours.) 

Course  of  a  seminary  in  the  WesL 

Sacred  Shetorie  and  Pastoral  TJieology, 

The  work  In  this  department  begins  with  the  Junior  year  and  extends  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  study,  enlarging  as  the  student  advances  to  grraduatlon.  For  the  fuUest  benefit  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  drill  and  discipline  cover  three  years. 

A  series  of  exercises  In  extempore  expositions  and  explanations  of  scripture,  or  lectture-room 
talks,  extends  throughout  the  Jtmlor  year;  also,  exercises  In  the  reading  of  scriptures  and  of 
hymns. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  sermon  is  given  the  middle  class,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
style  as  related  to  the  literature  of  the  pulpit.  The  preparation  and  criticism  of  sermon  plans 
are  also  required.  The  lecture-room  talks  founded  upon  assigned  passages  of  scripture  are 
continued. 

The  senior  class  Is  ^ven  a  course  of  lectures  on  preaching,  embracing  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, delivery,  etc.  Critical  exercises  In  sermon  plans  are  continued  throughout  the  year. 
Essays  are  also  required  from  the  seniors  on  topics  closely  related  to  this  department  Preach- 
ing in  chapel  before  all  the  students,  and  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  senior  class  In  suc- 
ceMslon. 

Lectures  are  also  given  In  pastoral  theology  on  the  following  and  kindred  topics.   The  pastor's 

garsonal  character,  habits,  manner;  the  pastor  in  the  study,  in  the  prayer  meeting,  in  the 
ible  school,  in  the  homes  of-the  people.  In  revival.  In  inquiry  meeting,  in  the  pulplu   This  de- 
partment covers,  also,  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  the  choice  of  a  field  of  labor. 

Personal  private  drill  in  the  reading  of  scripture  and  of  hymns  and  in  the  delivery  of  sermons 
win  be  given  by  the  professor  to  the  seniors.  \\r> 
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PBOGBAHIIES  AND  TZMX  SCUJU>UXJSS  OF  SBVSRAIj  8EliINARX&S.^ 

CONNECTICUT. 

HABZrOBD  TaiOLOOiOAI.  SXMtHAIlT. 

Summary  of  mljects  and  appointments. 


- 

Junior  year. 

Middle  year. 

Senior  year. 

• 

First 
sem- 
inaiy. 

Seoond 
sem- 
inary. 

First 
sem- 
inary. 

Second 
sem- 
inary. 

First 
sem- 
inary. 

ScMxnd 

tKUf 

KncTCloiMndlA     .._ ^^t^ 

1 

r 

5 

4 

-*"— - 

Methodology  .......^. ........ ........ 

£ze«etical  th^ogy: 

Sewifrew  nght  reaMng .— 

5 

% 

(1) 

(^> 
(1) 

Aramaic  ..r-..-....--I-..-.—.-— —.——---- 

0) 
(I) 

0) 
(1) 

111 

(X; 

0) 

Byriac ^ - 

Arabic                               

(£) 

New  Testament: 

Or tek  grammar «- 

Historical  theology: 

Biblical  history 

8 

(1) 

8 

3 

4 

1 

h 

4 

'i 

........ 

0) 

9 

Church  history . 

4 

Historical  method . 

Jncish  hi$tory 

J?l 

Sftectfd  sourcei 

Systematic  theology: 

Apologetics - 

2 

2' 

3 

4 

Doflfmallcs  and  ethics 

3 

2 

4 

Experiential  theology: 

General  course 

1 

Biography .. . 

0) 
2 

(1) 
1 

'        5 

(1) 
4 

Practical  theology: 

Homiletios,  pastoral  care,  and  i>ollty 

4 

Foreign  tnt«aioii« .' .* .'. , 

I 

Music'and  liturgies.. ., 

3 

........ 

S 

''I 

4 

8 

i' 

4 

f^ght  reading 

Elocution ^ 

2 

4 

1 

Physical  culture ,... 

4 

' 

« 

OpUonals  are  indicated  by  italics  and  i^arentheses  (  ). 

ILLINOIS. 

WSSTBBN  THSOI.OOICAX.  SBITTNART. 

Schedule  of  hoursj  1889-90 — {for  the  three  higher  clasees.) 


Junior. 


Middle. 


Senior. 


Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Saturday  ... 


'  9  a.  m. 

10  a.  m. 

11  a.  m. 
12m.... 

9  a.  m. 

10  a.  m. 

11  a.  m. 
12m.... 

9  a.  m. 

10  a.  m. 

11  a.  m. 

12  m.... 
9  a.  m. 

10  a.  m. 

11  a.  m. 

12  m.... 
9  a.  m. 

10  a.  m. 

11  a.  m. 

12  m.... 


Preaching 

New  Testament  exegesis  . 

Theologj'  or  Hebrew 

Greek  (Patristic) 

Theology  or  Hebrew 

History,  examination  .... 
Psychology.... 


Exegesis 

Preaching 

Theology  or  Hebrew. 


Theology  or  Hebrew.. 


New  Testament  exegesis 
Liturgies 


Psychology 

Greek  (Patristic) 

Theology  or  Hebrew 

Meditation 

New  Testament  exegesis. 
Theology 


History 

Liturgies 

Exegesis 

Theology  or  Hebrew. 

History. 

Moral  Theologry 


Liturgies . 
Theology  or  Hebrew. 


Ai>ologetlcs. 
Apologetics. 


Liturgies. 


Exegesis 

Theology  or  Hebrew. 


Exegesis. 

Preaching. 

Theology. 

Theology. 
Liturgies. 
History. 

Exegesis. 
Theology. 
History. 
Moral  Theology. 

Theology. 
Liturgies. 
Apologetics. 
Apologetics. 

Exegesis. 
Theology. 


1  Several  schools  are  not  represented  here,  for  the  reason  that  their  cauaognes  do  not  contain 
the  time  schedules. 
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junior  class. 

Middle  class. 

Senior  class. 

oidTeetanMnt: 

Required  ........... 

Electiye ......... 

New  Testament: 

Required  .., 

Elc^ctivo       ......... 

11  a.  m.  Monday,  Tnes- 
da^^edneSay.and 

9    a.  m.    Monday, 
Wednesday,   and 
Thursday. 

8  a.  m.  Tuesday  and 

Wednesday  or  9  a. 

m.  Tuesday  and  10  a. 

m.  Wednesday. 
11  a.  m.  Thursday  and 

2  p.  m.  Friday. 

0   a.  m.    Monday, 
Wednesday,   and 
Thursday. 

Oa.  m.  Friday ....... 

8  a.  m.  Thursday  and 
Friday  or  ll   a.  m. 
Thursday  and  2  p.  m. 
Friday. 

0  a.  m.  Friday. 

HiBtorical: 

Required 

\ 
Elective  ............ 

8  a.  m.  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

11  a.  m.  Monday,  Tues- 
day,  and  Wednes- 
day. 

8  p.  m.  Monday 

10  a.  m.  lliursday  and 
Friday.      • 

10  a,  m.  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

10  a.  m.  Thursday  and 

Syatexnatlc: 

Required  ........... 

10  a.  m.  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

Friday. 

Elective 

Wednesday. 
11  a.  m.  Monday  and 

Practical: 

Required 

Elective 

11  a.  m.  Thursday  and 
2  p.  m.  Friday. 

8  a.  m.  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

Friday. 

2_p.  m.  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Introductory  classes:  Greek  lesson^,  0  a.  m.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  BViday; 
Psychology,  2  p.  m.  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

B. 


Junior 
class. 


I 


Middle 
class. 


Senior 
cla^s. 


Old  Testament  theology . 
New  Testament  theology 

Historical  theology 

Systoraatic  theology 

Practical  theology 

Total  per  week 


13 


12 
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KENTUCKY. 
SOTTTHVBN  BAPTIST  THE0I<0GICAL  SSMINABY. 

Scheme  of  lectures, 
'  (Sabject  to  alterations  at  the  beginning  of  every  session.) 


Honr. 

Hon. 

Tnes. 

Wed. 

Thnrs. 

Prl. 

Sat. 

8.80  a.  m  . 

Gk.  Sr 

N.  T 

Be.  Hist 

Heb.Jr 

Bib.  Int' 

Pol 

Pol 

O.T 

Ec.  Hist 

Gk.  Jr.,Heb. 

Sr. 
Horn 

Gk.  Sr 

N.T 

EcHlst,... 
Heb.  Jr .... 

Bib.  Int.... 
Horn.  Eloc . 
Eng.Th.... 
Lat.  Th.... 

Pol 

O.T 

Ec.Rist.... 
Gk.Jr.3eb. 

Sr. 
Horn 

Gk.Sr. 

0.80  a.  m . 

N.T. 

10.80  a.  m . 

EcHfst. 

11.30  a.m. 

12.30  p.m. 
3.00  p.  m. 
4.00  p.m. 
6.00  p.  m . 

Gk.  Jr.,Heb. 

Sr. 
O.T 

Heb.  Jr. 
Bib.  Int. 

Horn 

Eng.Th 

Lat.Tb 

Eng.Th 

Ch.  Gov.  and 
P.D. 

Eng.Th—. 

Ch.  Gov. 

and  P.D. 

Ch.  Gov.  and 
P.D. 

Tabular  view  of  the  exerctte$. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harvard  divinity  Sohooi*. 

{The  Soman  numeral  in parentheHslnd^eatei the examinaHon group 
to  which  the  eoune  belongs.) 


JVomtoy.— 10  to  11  a.  m.,  New  Testament  (2) ;  11  to  12  m.,  Theology  (3)  and  New  Testament  (4) ; 

to  8  p.  m.,  History  of  Israel;  S  t#  4  p.  m.,  Hebrew  (1)  and  Homlletics  (2). 

7\te»day.—9  to  10  a.  m.,  Theolgy  (2);  10  to  11  a.  m..  Ethics  and  Homlletics  (2)  {private  critic 


eitme):  if  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Aramaic;  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  New  Testament  (5);  2  to  3  p.  m.,  Old  Testa- 
ment Introduction;  3  to  4  p.  m.,  Hebrew  (2). 

Wednesday.— 9  to  10  m.  m..  New  Testament  (la);  New  Testament  C3b);  Church  history  (3);  10 
to  11  a.  m.,  Theology  (1) ;  11  a.m.  to  12  m..  Theology  (3) ;  12m.  to  1  p.  m.,  New  Testament  (2) ;  2toS 
p.  m..  History  of  Israel;  3  to  4  p.  m.,  Hebrew  (1). 

Thursday.— 9  to  10  a.  m.,  Comparative  religion;  10  to  11  a.  m.,  Ethics;  11  a.m.  tol2m.,  Aramaic; 
12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  New  Testament  (4) ;  2  to  3  p.  m.,  Old  Testament  Introduction;  3  to  4  p.  m.,  He- 
brew (2). 

Friday.— 9  to  10  a.  m.,  New  Testament  (la) ;  New  Testament  (3ft) ;  Church  history  (3) :  10  to  11 
a.  m.,  Homlletics  (1) ;  11  a.  m.  to  12  m.»  Theology  (3) ;  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  Homlletics  (4ft) ;  New  Testa- 
ment (5) :  2  to  3  p.  m.,  Religion  of  Israel;  3  to  4  p.  m.,  Hebrew  (1);  Religion  of  IsraeL 

Saturday.— 9  to  10  a.  m.,  Comparative  religion. 


NEW  YORK. 
Hamilton  THEoiiOGiCAL:SBMiNABT. 
{Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  number  of  recUntions.) 
Junior  Year. 

Old  Testament.— Tirst  and  second  terms,  Hebrew  grammar  (3) ;  Isagoglcs  (2) ;  third  term,  Her- 
menu  tics  (2);  Historical  books  (3K 

Hew  Testament.— ViTst  half  year  (Greek  section),  Translation  and  exegesis  of  the  Gospels  (3); 
(whole  class),  Hermeneutics  and  Introduction  (2);  second  half  year  (Greek  section),  selec- 
tions from  Pauline  Epistles  (2) :  (whole  class),  Introduction  to  Pauline  epistles  (2). 

Biblical  Oreek.—FiTBl  term.  Grammar  and  Grammatical  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (4),  Old 
Testament  history  (2) ;  second  term,  Grammatical  study  of  Pauline  epistles  (4).  History  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Restoration  (2);  third  term,  study  of  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  (1); 
Grammatical  study  of  Pe trine  Epistles  (4).  New  Testament  history  (2). 

Church  /iisti/ry,—Thro\xgh  the  year,  Ancient  i)eriod  (3). 

MiddU  Tear. 

Old  Testament.— First  term  (Assyrian);  second  term.  Prosody  and  the  Psalms  (4),  (Assyrian); 
third  term,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophetical  Books  (4),(Syriac). 

New  Testamfnt. —First  term  (English  section), Romans  (4);  second  term,  (Greek  section), 
Catholic  epistles  and  Revelation  (4);  third  term  (English  section),  Hebrews  (4). 

Biblical  Greek.— Through  the  year  translation  and  study  of  selections  from  the  Septugint 
version  (1) ;  third  term..  (Textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  Bible). 

Church  History.— First  term  Ancient  and  Medlseval  Periods  (3);  second  term,  Medieeval 
and  Reformation  periods  (3). 

Jlomiletics.— First  term  Principles  of  Homlletics  (4) ;  second  and  third  terms,  C^ticlsms  of 
selections  and  sermons  (4). 

Senior  Year, 

Old  Testament.— First  term  Christology  and  Christological  passages  (4),  (Chaldee);  throtigh 
the  year  (Arabic). 

/few  Testament.— Hee  middle  year.  Next  year,  both  classes :  First  term  (Greek  section) ,  Rom- 
mans  (4);  second  term,  (English  section),  Catlkolic  Epistles  (4);  third  term  (Greek  section), 
Hebrews  (4). 


a  First  half-year. 


ft  Second  half-year. 


CURRICULA  OP   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
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Church  i7Z*/ory.— Plrtt  term,  Reformation  and  Modem  periods  (2.) 

i7omi{«^ict.— Second  and  third  terms.  Preaching  before  the  Seminary, with  Criticism  (2). 

Panloral  TA^oJo^.— First  and  second  terms  Ck>nstitntionof  the  Church;  the  ordinances,  pas* 
toral  duties  (2). 

Christian  Th^oloffif.— First,  term  Introduction;  Theology;  Anthropology  (i)\  second  term, 
Christology;  Pneumatology  (4);  third  term,  Eschatology;  Christian  ethics  (4). 

8chsduU  of  the  hours  of  rscUatton.  • 


Junior  class. 


Middle  class. 


Senior  class. 


9a.  m , 

10  a.  m , 

11  a.  m 

2:30 p.  m..., 
8:30 p.  m.... 


4:S0p.m. 


Dr.  Harvey,  Greek   (3); 

Dr.   Harvey   (2)   and 

Prof.  Schmidt,  History 

(2). 
Prof.   Schmidt,  Hebrew 

(8),  terms  1  and  2. 

Dr.    Bumham,    Hebrew 
(3),  term  3. 


Prof.  Schmidt,  Greek  (4). 

Dr.  Bumham  (2)  and-  Dr. 
Maynard  (3),  History. 


Old  Testament  ApociTpha 
0).  W<ylnesday,  Prof. 
Schmidt. 


Dr.  Maynard   (9),  Prof. 
Schmidt,  Greek  (1). 


Dr.  Harvey  and  Dr.  Bum- 
ham, alternately  (4). 

Dr.  Beobee  (4),Homilet- 
Ics. 


Syriac  (4),  term  8,  Dr. 
Humfaam. 

Assyrian  <1)  Tuesday, 
Prof.  Schmidt;  English 
Old  Testament  (2), 
Wednesday  and  Friday, 
Dr.  Bumham. 

Old  Testament  History 
(1),  Friday,  Dr.  Bum- 
ham; Textual  criticism 
(1)  Thiu'sday,  Prof. 
Schmidt. 


Dr.  Dodge  (4),  Christian 
theology. 


Dr.   Harvey  und    Dr. 

Bumham,  alternately, 

(4). 
Dr.  Beebee  (2),  terms  2 

and  3;  Dr.  Harvey  (2), 

terms  1  and  2,  and  Dr. 

Maynard  (2),  term  1. 
Chaldee  (4),  term  1,  Dr. 

Bumham. 
Arabic  (1),  Friday,  Prof. 

Schmidt. 


Historical  criticism 
studies  (1),  Tuesday, 
Dr.  Bumham. 


Union  Thbologicai.  Seminary. 
Schedule  of  lectures  for  ta89-90,  second  term. 


Days. 


Hours. 


Juniors. 


Middlers. 


Seniors. 


Monday.. 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday. 


11  a.  m 

3  p.m.. 

4  p.m.. 

11  a.  m. 
8  p.m.. 
4p.  m.. 

11  a.  m. 

3  p.m.. 

4  p.  m . 

11  a.m . 
8p.  m . 
4p.m. 

11a.m 
3p.m. 
4  p.m.. 


Prof.  Prentiss.* 
Prof.  Brown.* 


Prof.  Brown. 
Prof.  Vincent.' 
Prof.  Briggs.* 

Prof.  Brown. 
Prof.  Schaff.* 
Prof.  Vincent. 

Prof.  Prentiss. 
Prof.  Brown. 
Prof.  Brlggs. 

Prof.  Schaff, 
Prof.  Brown. 
Prof.  Vincent. 


Prof.  Schaff. 
Prof.  Shedd.« 
Conference  meeting. 

Prof.  Schaff. 
Prof.  Brlggs. 
Prof.  Shedd. 

Prot  Brlggs. 
Prof.  Shedd. 
Prof.  Br]ggs. 

Prof.  Hastings.' 
Prof.  Vincent. 
Prof.  Shedd. 

Prof.  Hastings. 
Prof.  Vincent. 
Prof.  Brlggs. 


Prof.  Schaff. 

Prof.  Hastings. 

Prof.  Vincent, 

Prof.  Prentiss. 
Prof.  Hastings. 
Prof.  Shedd. 

Prof.  Schaff. 
Prof.  Brlggs. 
Prof.  Vincent. 

Prof.  Prentiss. 
Prof.  Brlggs. 
Prof.  Shedd. 


Private  criticism  of  sermons,  seniors,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  1.30  to  2.30  p.  m. 
with  Prof.  Hastings. 

Class  in  Syriac  Tuesdays,  2  to  3  p.  m.,  with  Prof.  Brlggs. 

Class  In  Biblical  Aramaic,  Tuesdays,  2  to  3  p.  m.,  with  Prof.  Brown. 

Class  in  Assyrian  I.,  Mondays,  2  to  3  p.  m.,  with  Prof.  Brown. 

Class  in  Assyrian  11.,  Wednesdays,  10  to  11  a.  m.,  with  Prof.  Brown. 

Advanced  class  in  Hebrew,  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  2  to  3  p.  m..  with  Prof.  Brown. 

Vocal  culture,  middlers  individually,  Juniors  in  sections,  daily,  9  to  11  a.  m.,  with  Prof.  Rob> 
erts. 

Sacred  music,  choir  drill,  Mondays,  6.15  p.  m. ;  classes,  Thursdays,  7.30  p.  m.,  with  Prof.  Tier- 
man. 


>  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Polity,  and  Mission  Work. 
«  Associate  Professor  in  Department  of  Biblical  Philology. 
»  Ch.-ilr  of  Sacred  Literature. 

*  Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages. 
»  Chair  of  Church  History. 

•  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology. 

»  President  and  Chair  of  Sacred  Lhetoric  ^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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Days. 

Hours. 

Juniors. 

lilddlers. 

SealaE& 

11a.m.. 
8  p.m.. 
4  p.  m  . . 

Prof.  Prentiss......... 

ProtSchaff 

Monday • 

Prot  Brown 

Prof.  Schafl. 

Conference  meeting . 

Prof.  Schall 

lfa.m.- 
3p.m  .. 
4  p.  m .. 
11a.m.. 
8p.  m.. 
4  p.  m.- 
11a.m.. 

3  p.  m.. 

4  p.  m.. 
11a.m.- 
Sp.m  .. 
4p.m  .. 

Prof.  Prentiss......... 

Prof.  Hastings. 

Prof.  Briggs. 
Prof.  Brown. 

Tuesday.-..- 

Prof.  Brown 

Prof.  Vincent 

Prof.  Briggs 

Prof.  Shedd 

Prof.  Briggs 

Prof.  Prentiss 

Wednesday.- 

Prof.  Brown........... 

Prof.  Vincent 

Prof.  Hastings. 
Prof.  Briggs. 
Prof.  SclwSr. 

Prof.  Vincent 

Prof.  Brown  ......  . 

Prof.  Shedd 

Prof.  Prentiss 

Thursday...- 

Prof.  Briggs 

Prof.  Shedd 

ProL  Brlgim.. ......... 

PTirf.  Sb^ _ 

Prof.  Brown. 

Prof.  Schafi^ 

Prof.  Hastings 

Prof.  Prentiss. 

Friday - 

Prof.  Brown 

Prof.  Vincent 

Prof.  Briggs. 
Pro!  Shedd. 

Prof.  Vincent 

Prof.  Briggs 

Private  criticism  of  sermons,  seniors,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  1.30  to  2.30  p.m.,  with  Prot 
Hastings. 

Class  in  Arabic,  Wednesdays,  10  to  11  a.  m.,  with  Prof.  Briggs. 

Class  in  Assyrian  II,  Tuesdays,  2  to  3  p.  m.,  with  Prof.  Brown. 

Advanced  class  in  Hebrew,  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  2  to 8  p.  m.,  with  Prof.  Brown. 

Vocal  culiure,  seniors  individnally,  mlddlers  In  sections,  daily,  9  to  11  a.  m.,  with  Prof. 
Roberts. 

Sacred  music,  choir  drill,  Mondays,  &  15  p.  m.;  classes,  Thursdays,  7.30  p.  m.,  with  ProL 
Herman. 

BXAJflMATIONS. 

The  academic  year  consists  of  two  terms,  the  first  beginning  with  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September  and  ending  with  the  Christmas  holidays:  the  second  beginning  Immediately  after 
those  holidays  and  ending  with  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  second  Thursday  or  Ms^. 
Examinations  will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  term  upon  the  studies  then  completed. 
These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  faculty  with  the  coSperatlon  of  committees  of  the  di- 
rectors. The  Presbytery  of  New  York  is  represented  by  a  committee  at  the  Intermediate  examl' 
nation,  the  Synod  of  New  York  at  the  final  examination. 

Virginia. 

Theological  Sbminart  of  the  Diocesb  of  ViBGnfiA. 
Scheme  of  lectures.^ 

Monday.—^  to  10  a.  m.,  middle  class  theology,  junior  Greek;  10  to  11  a.  m.,  senior  history,  mid- 
dle class  Hebrew;  11  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  iunlor  Hebrew;  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,.mlddle class  English,  Bible; 
1  to  2  p.  m.,  senior  class  polity,  iunior  history. 

Tuesday. —9  to  10  a.  m.,  senior  Hebrew,  middle  class  history;  10  to  11  a.  m.,  middle  class  theol- 
ogy, junior  Hebrew;  11  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  senior  clasa  polity,  junior  class  natural  theology;  12  m. 
to  1  p.  m..  penlor  English  Bible,  middle  class  Greek:  1  to  2  p.  m.,  junior  history. 

HVrfn^«day.— 9  to  10  a.m.,  senior  history,  junior  Greek;  10  to  11  a.  m..  senior  Greek,  middle 
clasa  theology;  11  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  junior  apologetics;  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,*  senior  theology  Oiomi- 
letics),  middle  class  Hebrew;  1  to  2  p.  m.,  junior  history;  5  p.  m.,  exercises  in  homiletlcs  and 
the  use  of  the  prayer  book  which  all  the  8tud*»nts  are  rerjulrod  to  attend. 

Thursday.— d  to  10  a.  m.,  senior  Greek,  middle  class  history;  10  to  11  a.  m.,  middle  class  theol- 
og>\  junior  Hebrew;  11  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  senior  Hebrew;  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  senior  theology,  middle 
class  Greek;  1  to  2  p.  m.,  junior  history. 

Friday.— 9  to  10  a.  m.,  senior  Greek,  middle  cla^s  history:  10  to  11  a.  m.,'  senior  history  (canon 
law),  middle  class  theology,  junior  Hebrew;  li  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  jimlor  apologetics;  12m.  to  1  p. 
m.,  senior  theology,  middle  class  EngUsh  Bible. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

Tho  necessary  information  is  not  possessed  by  this  Bureau  to  enable  it  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  text  books  with  any  dogreo  of  thoroughness.  The  following 
scheme  will  show  very  succinctly  a  peculiarity  of  the  catalogues  of  the  schools 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  wit:  The  text  and  reference  books  are  invariably 

1  In  order  that  the  main  outlines  of  the  curriculum  may  be  presented  clearly,  some  of  the 
briefer  courses,  which  occupy  only  a  fraction  of  a  session,  and  the  exercises  In  elocution  are 
not  noted  In  this  scheme. 

s  For  half  the  session  this  hour  is  given  to  homiletlcs;  but  throughout  the  vThole  session  ex- 
ercises  are  given  in  analyzing  texts  and  constructing  sermons. 

8  This  hoiu:  is  given  to  canon  law  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session. 
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mentioned.  To  compare  with  it  a  programme  of  the  Mount  St.  Mary's  Ecclesi- 
ailical  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic),  and  another  of  the.Augustana  Theological 
Seminary  (Lutheran)  are  inserted: 

Scheme  qf  study. 


Studies. 


Jnnlor  year. 


Middle  year. 


Senior  year. 


Hebrew  and  Greek. 


Elxegeals..*.. 


Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 


Sysiexnatic  divinity 


Pastoral  theology . 


Ecclesiastical  pol- 
ity and  law. 


Tregelles'  Heads  of  He- 
brew  Grammar. 
Keadings  from  the 
Pentateoch  and  the 
Psalms.  Gesenins* 
Hebrew  Lexicon. 
Readings  from  the 
Seproagint. 

The  four  gospels;  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Gardiner's  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels. 

First  six  centuries: 
Mahan,  Blunt,  Bur- 
ton and  Robertson's 
Church  Histories. 
Bates'  Lectures  on 
Christian  Antiqnlties. 
Mosheim*s  Commen- 
taries. 


Bishop  Butler's  Ser- 
mons at  the  Rolls. 
Christian  Ethics. 
Adams*  Elements  of 
Christian  Science. 

Lectures  by  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

Gresley*s  Ecclesiastes 
AngUcanus,  A  m  e  r . 
ed.  BroQks' Lectures 
on  Preaching.  Bishop 
ElUcott's  Collections 
on  Homiletics.  Lec- 
tures on  Homiletics, 
by  the  Professor. 

Four  sermons  by  each 
student. 


Headings  from  the  Mes- 
sianic Psalms,  and 
Extracts  from  the 
Prophets.  Cresenltis* 
Hebrew  Lexicon. 


The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  with  EUicott*s 
and  Lightfoot^s  Com- 
mentaries. 

Seventh  to  fifteenth  cen- 
titrie8,incluslve:  Ham- 
mond on  the  canons. 
Newman's  History  of 
the  Arlans.  Hard- 
wick's  Middle  Ages. 
Robertson's  Church 
History,  3d  ed.  MU- 
man's  Latin  Chris- 
tianity. 


Pearson  on  the  Creed. 
Hooker  on  the  Incar- 
nation. 


Blunt's  Parish  Priest. 
Bishop  Burnet  on 
Pastoral  Care.  Bish- 
ops White  and  Wilber- 
force  on  the  Ordinal. 
Bishop  Elllcott's  Col- 
lections on  Pastoral 
Work.  Lectures  on 
Pastoral  Duties,  by 
the  Professor. 

FUve  Sermons  by  each 
student. 

Abp.  Potter  on  Church 
Government,  Words- 
worth's Outlines  of 
the  Christian  Minis- 
try. 

Lectures  by  the  Profes- 
sor. 


Christologleal  portions 

•  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  Hebrew,  with 
Commentaries. 

Sixteenth  oentu^  to 
present  time:  Hard- 
wlck's  Reformation. 
Burnet's  History  of 
the  English  Refor- 
mation. Carwithen's 
and  Perry's  Histo- 
ries of  the  English 
Church.  Perry's  and 
WUberforce's  Histo- 
ries of  the  American 
Church. 

Bishop  Browne  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 


Wheatley  and  Procter 
on  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  Hook- 
er's Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  Book  V9.  Lec- 
tures on  Liturgies 
and  Pastoral  Work, 
Conscience  and  Hu- 
man Law,  by  the 
Professor. 

Six  Sermons  by  each 
student. 

Haddan's  Ai>o8tolical 
Succession.  Canons 
and  other  Ecclesias- 
tical Laws. 

Lectures  l^the  Profes- 
sor, with  Exercises 
on  books  of  reference. 


Mount  St.  Mast's  Eoclesiasticai*  Skminabt. 
Cvrgu9  theologicut  qttatuor  annos  complectUurA 


Anctores  vero  qnl  inscholisadhibentur  sunt 
seqnentes. 

Theologia  Dogmatica:  Jungmann  et 
Schouppa 

Th'ologla  Moralis:  Qury-Ballerlni.  Ad 
consulendum,  LehmkuhL 

Introductlo  inSacram  Scripturam:  Ubaldl. 

Introductio  Critica  Hermeneutlca  Blbllca  et 


Archseologla  Biblica.  Commentarii:  Piconius 
et  Estius. 

Historia  Ecclesiastica:  Wonter. 

Jus  Canonlcum:  Soglla-Vecchiotti. 

Sacra  Eloquentia:  Potter. 

Liturgla  Sacra:  De  Herd t,  O'Brien  etO'Kane 

Lingua  Hebraica:  Vosen. 

Cantus  Planus:  Magister  Choralis. 


1  The  programme  is  prefaced  by  the  following  statement  as  to  admission: 
Nemo  in  Seminarium  admittetur  nisi  studia  ad  classes  optatas  praeparatoria  jam  sufflcienter 
excolnerit,  qnod  per  examen  constare  debeMt.    Ante  onmia  autem  literas  testimonlales  ab  In- 
sUtuto  cni  forte  fuerit  adscriptus,  necnon  a  proprio  parocho  vel  alio  superlore  ecclesiastico 
secum  portare  tenebitnr. 
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AUGUSTANA  TRSOLOOICAL  SEMINARY. 


Text-books  and  bookt  recommended. 


XXBOBTIOAL  THBOLOGT. 

1.  Weldner's  Theological  EncylopasdliL  vol.  1. 

2.  Harper's  Introd.  Hebrew  Method  and  Man- 

ual. 
8,  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew. 

4.  Mltchell-Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar. 

5.  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax. 

6.  Davies'  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

7.  Theile's or Hahns Biblical Hebralca. 

1.  Harper- Weldner's  Introd.   N.   T.   Greek 

Method. 

2.  Westcott  Hort's  Greek  Testament. 

8.  Boli»6  s  Notes  on  the  Greek  Text  of  St. 

Paul's  Epistles. 
4.  Bengel's  Gnomon. 
6.  Thayer's  Lexicon  of  the  N.  T. 

6.  Weldner's  Commentary  on  Mark. 

7.  Kosenlus'  Isagogics. 

8.  Hasselqulst's  Epheslans. 

9.  Melln's  Notes  on  the  Bible. 

10.  Weldner's  Studies  in  the  Book. 

11.  Cornelius' Theologlska  Prsenotloner. 

HISTOBIOAIi  THEOLOOT. 

1.  Kurtz's  Sacred  History. 

2.  Weldner's  Biblical  Theology  of  O.  T. 

8.  Cornelius'  Handbook  i  Kyrkohlstorien. 

4.  Kurtz's  Church  History. 

5.  Sch^ele's  L&robok  i  Theologlsk  Sombollk. 


HISTORICAL  THBOix>GT— Continued. 

«.  GQnther's  SymboUk. 

7.  Graul's  Skiljelaror. 

8.  Weldner's  Theological  Encyclopsodi*,  voL 

0.  Billing's  Lutherska  Kyrkans  Bek&nnelse. 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

1.  Luthardt's  Kompendlimi  der  Dc^matlk. 

2.  Bring's  Grunddra^en    af  den    Ciiri8tUg& 

Truslaran. 
8.  Blorling's  ChristUga  Do^nnatiken. 

4.  Norbeck's  Larobok  1  Theologrlen. 

5.  Schmid's  Doctrinal  Theol.  of  Uie  Etaxi^. 

Luth.  Church. 

8.  Weldner's  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  The- 
ology, 

7.  Martensen's  Krlstllga  Ethlk. 

PBACnCAL  THEOLOGY, 

1.  Baur's  Homiletlcs. 

2.  Ullman's  Liturgies. 

3.  Scheele's  Catechetics. 

4.  Norrby's  Pastoral  Theology. 

6.  Horn's  Evangelical  Pastor. 
0.  Palmer's  Catechetics, 

7.  Kubel's  Pastoral  Theologle. 

8.  Holmstrom'B  Kyrkoriittslttra. 


CHANGES  DURING  THE  DECADE  1880-80. 


SLBCTiyES. 


Before  speaking  on  this,  in  college  history,  well-worn  question,  let  us  distin- 
guish between  a  special  or  nondegree  course  in  a  theological  school  and  a  course 
composed  of  a  cert€kln  number  of  studies  chosen  by  the  students  from  among  a 
category  of  subjects  offered  by  the  faculty  in  lieu  of  an  invariable  curriculum. 
To  state  the  question  thus  is  to  answer  it.  The  special  courses  for  ministers  or 
for  others  who  seek  to  extend  their  acquirements  in  languages  will  be  spoken  (tf 
under  the  head  of  optional  studies. 

In  1885,  the  Theological  Department  of  OberlinCk)llege  introduced  the  elective 
system  for  one-half  of  the  course  for  B.  D.  For  this  degree  students  were  re- 
quired to  complete  work  amounting  to  1,050  hours  of  lectures.  The  required 
studies  demanded  485  hours,  the  elective  studies  might  extend  to  1,252  hours, 
but  565  hours  were  required.    At  present  the  daily  exercises  are  as  foUov^s : 


Hour. 


Fall  term. 


Winter  term. 


Spring  term. 


8  to  9  a.  m  ..,.., 
0  to  10  a.m...... 

10  to  11  a.m 

11  a.  m.  to  12  m 
4  to5p.  m 


Hebrew,  a.  (70) ;  church 

history,  o.  (70). 
Elocution:  Hebrew,  d. 

(70). 


Natural  theology,   (45); 

revealed  theology,  (25) ; 

Homiletice,  a.  (45). 
Oreek,  a.  (25) :  pastoral 

theology  (70). 


Hebrew,  b.  (60) ;  church 

M story,  a.  (w). 
N©^  Testament,  b.  (60) ; 

Homiletlcs,  b.  (60). 


Oreek,  a.  (60^;  revealed 
theology  (48) ;  homilet- 
lcs, a.  (12). 

Elocution;  history  of 
doctrine. 

Old  Testament  Intro- 
duction and  theology 
(48). 


Hebrew,  c    (40);   chnrch 

history,  b.  (40). 
Chnrch  history,  c    (40); 

Semitic   or  Septuaglnt 

(40) ;  New  Testament,  c. 

(25). 
Natural  theology  (15) ;  wiad- 

em skenticUm{Vi)\  science 

and  religion  (20). 
Homiletics,  a.  (20) ;  positive 

institutions  (20) ;  Qretk^ 

a.  (40). 
Homiletlcs,  c.  (20). 


The  courses  printed  in  italics  are  required  studies;  the  others  are  elective.  The  required 
coiu-ses  amount  to  628  hours;  the  elective  courses  offered  in  thi-ee  years  amount  to  1,250  hours. 
For  the  degree  of  b.  d.,  students  must  have  completed  work  amounting  to  1,133  hours  of  lee- 
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tares  upon  this  system.  The  studies  of  the  several  departments  may  be  pursued  in  such  order 
as  Is  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  elect  ives:  but  continuous  courses,  such  as  church  history 
a,  or  homiletlcs  a,  should  never  be  interrupted  until  completed.^ 

The  8t;idy  of  Syriac  In  the  second  year  and  the  study  of  Chaldee  in  the  third 
year  were  elective  in  the  Hamilton  Theolojfical  Seminary  as  early  as  1885,  they 
oeiog  optional  studies  at  the  date  of  1881.  In  this  institution  the  student 
may  pursue  a  "full  course  "  or  a  **  Greek-English  course  "(which  dispenses  with 
Hebrew  and  begins  the  study  of  Greek)  or  an  "English  course  "  (which  dispenses 
with  both  Hebrew  and  Greek). 

About  1886  or  1887  **  electives  "  were  introduced  in  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  the  prescribed  studies  requiring  from  9  to  10  hours  a  week.  Sfost 
of  the  elective  courses  being  open  to  more  than  one  class,  they  are  not  arranged 
according  to  classes,  but  according  to  the  term  in  which  they  are  given.  No 
elective  course^  be^un  unless  there  is  an  attendance  of  four  or  more  students. 
In  the  first  term  the  electives  are  the  Semitic  languages,  including  Assyrian  and 
Biblical  Greek,  exegetical  work  in  Old  and  New  Testament  apologetics.  Christian 
theology  according  to  John,  inspiration,  comparative  religion  and  history  of  mis- 
sions, and  preaching  and  methods— 14  courses  in  all  of  1  or  2  hours  a  week,  some 
open  to  all  students,  others  open  only  to  the  middle  and  senior  classes.  The 
second  term,  for  it  appears  that  each  course  only  continues  one  term,  is  very 
similar  to  the  first  in  character,  being,  it  would  seem,  a  sort  of  continuation 
of  the  first  term,  though  the  courses  of  both  terms  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  1  to  30,  course  15  being  the  first  course  of  the  second  term.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  the  courses  of  the  second  term  is  indicated  by  expressions  such  as 
this  '*  Course  15, 1891,  and  every  third  year  Old  Testament  history ;  Course  17, 
1889  and  1891,  rapid  reading  of  Hebrew  Testament.'' 

From  the  dean  of  Harvard  it  is  learned  that  during  the  decade  ^'  the  studies 
have  gradually  changed  in  the  way  of  enlargement,  the  elective  system  having 
been  introduced  to  some  extent,"  while  the  acting  warden  of  the  Seabury  Di- 
vinity School  informs  the  Bureau  that  **  We  hope  soon  to  introduce  the  elective 
system,"  and  that  **  the  German  seminary  system  is  increasing  in  favor."  This 
seminary  system  is  in  vogue  at  Harvard ;  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  without  des- 
ignation as  such.' 

With  the  year  18Sto-91  the  system  of  elective  studies  will  be  introduced  in  the 
An  lover  Theological  Seminary  in  order  to  encourage  a  degree  of  specialization 
and  to  offer  an  increased  niunber  of  subjects,  particularly  in  Bibkcal  studies. 
While  the  study  of  theology  is  in  itself  an  election,  says  the  faculty,  and  neces- 
sarily includes  foundation  work  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  dogmatics,  church  history, 
homiletlcs,  and  other  branches  of  sacred  learning,  there  may  properly  be  op- 
portunity for  more  extended  research  in  one  or  another  of  the  principal  depart- 
ment?,  and  ih  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the  students.  The 
amount  of  prescribed  work  by  lecture  hours  is  tnerefore  somewhat  reduced  in 
the  middle  and  senior  years',  and  several  courses  are  offered  from  which  a  re- 
quired number  of  hours  is  to  be  chosen.  All  the  elective  courses  of  each  year , 
are  offered  to  both  classes,  and  entirely  different  courses  are  offered  in  alternate 
years.  A  sufficient  number  shall  be  chosen  to  make,  with  prescribed  studies, 
an  average  of  12  hours  a  week  in  the  middle  and  10  in  the  senior  year.  Old  Tes- 
tament studies  include  the  three  courses  of  introduction,  exegesis,  and  Biblical 


>  The  following  course  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  general  student: 


Fall  term. 


Winter  term. 


Spring  term. 


Junior  year  ... 
Middle  year  ... 
Senior  year  ... 


8  to  9  a.  m.,  Hebrew,  a. ; 
0  to  10  a.  m. ,  elocution: 
10  to  11  a.  m.,  natural 
theology;  Greek,  a. 

10  to  II  a.  m.,  revealed 
theology;  homiletice, 
a.:  11  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
Old  Testament,  d. 

8  to  9  a.  m.,  church  his- 
tory, a.;  9  to  10  a.  m., 
I>a8toral  theology. 


8  to  9  a.  m.,  Hebrew,  b. ; 

9  to  10  a.  m.,  elocution; 

10  to  11  a.'m.,  Oreek^  a. 

10  to  11  a.  m.,  revealed 
theology,  b.;  honUUticet 
a.;  11  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
New  Testament,  b. 

8  to  9  a.  m.,  church  his- 
tory, a.;  11  a.  m.  to  12 
m.,  homiletlcs,  b. 


8  to  9  a.  m.,  Hebrew,  c. ;  10 
to  II  a.  m.,  natural  theol- 
ogy, 11  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
Qreek^  a. 

9  to  10  a.  m.,  Semitic,  or 
New  Testament,  c. ;  11  to 
12  m..  pos.  institutions; 
homUelics,  a. 

8  to  9  a.  m. ,  church  history, 
b.:  10  to  11  a.  m.,  science, 
religion^  modern  skepti- 
cism. 


«  As.  for  instance,  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  where  the  professor  of  church  his- 
tory conducts  a  **Hi8torical  Society."  In  which  he  rea<ls  with  the  students  of  all  classes  who 
may  desire  it  selections  from  patristic  works,  e.  g.  Pirbt  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr. 
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theology.    New  Testament vtudlee  include  the  three  courses  of  iatrodactkm,  ex- 
e^sis.  and  the  life  of  Christ.    Courses  are  offered  also  in  eoci^  aooaonucs* 
Chri-^tlan  ethics,  and  thci  philosophy  of  religion. 
A  feature  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologioal  Seminary  requires  notice.    Tlie 

§!an  of  instruction  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Universitv  d  Virginia.  Every 
epartment  of  study  is  elective,  and  a  separate  degree  is  giren  upongraduaUng 
in  each  department;  and  the  degree  of  ^*  full  graduate  "  when  all  hare  been  oooi- 
pleted  or  '*  English  graduate  **  when  all,  except  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Many  stn- 
donts  remain  only  one  year,  others  two,  electing  certain  departments  at  pleas- 
ure, with  advice  <d  the  professors.  *'We  ai^  satisfied  from  thirl^  2rc<^^  erf 
ojqserlenoe/'  says  Dr.  Broadus,  *'  that  the  elective  works  best  when  complete  smd 
consistent*" 

OPIIOHAIj  Bl'UUiU. 

The  optional  studies  of  the  theological  seminaries  are  languages  and  th<^e 
special  courses  of  individual  or  ooUectiye  inquiry  and  mutual  criticism  that  are 
ca  led  seminariums,  or,  to  use  the  lAUn  form,  seminaria.  An  illustraticm  ot  this 
seminarium  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminanr,  which 
has  as  an  optional  course  a  ^'  special  class  for  the  study  and  xsriticism  m  the  lit- 
erary EOiut»s  of  ancient  church  history,"  once  a  week  throughout  the  year,  the 
chief  subject  of  investigati<m  during  1889-90  being  the  formation  of  the  Now 
Testament  canon. 

But  the  great  optionals  are  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
and  perhaps  the  German  language,  which  shows  some  indications  of  becoming 
as  much  the  language  of  Froteetant  theology  as  LAtin  is  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
At  Yale  it  is  noted  that  Sanscrit  may  be  studied  under  Prof.  Whitney,  of  tbe 
college  proper.  Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  schools  reporting  oi)tionai  courses 
in  the  languages  with  which  Hebrew  is  cognate  but  two  mention  in  addition  tlio 
study  of  the  hieroglyphics.  One  of  these ,  uie  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Dutch 
Keform  Church,  offers  in  each  of  its  three  years  a  course  in  Cootie  or  Hiero- 
gl>-phic,  while  tiie  other,  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  offers  in- 
structicm  to  the  middle  and  senior  classes  in  Egyptology,  including  the  elementB 
of  the  hieroglyphs,  or  in  Assyriology.  The  course  of  the  schools  then,  taking 
them  altogether,  is  well  confined  to  the  languages  of  the  Semitic  group,  with  a 
preference  for  the  northern  branch,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  religious  lit- 
erature its  languages  ccmtain,  though  the  study  of  the  ancient  or  Bib  Jcal  He- 
brew should  not  be  classed  among  the  optional  studies  of  our  seminaries. 

The  following:  statements  will  illustrate  various  phases  of  the  course  of  instruo- 
tion  in  the  optional  languages : 

1. — As  to  organizaUon  of  the  dosses. 

The  COGKATE  OBXXKTAIi  LAITGUAGXS  at  UKION  THSQLiOGICAL  SEiOBAlET. 

[See  page  933  for  time  table.) 

All  the  studies  in  this  departraent  are  optional. 

The  class  in  Biblical  Aramaic  will  study  the  grammar  of  that  language  with 
ee!e<'tions  from  the  Aramaic  of  the  Bible,  in  the  «ec^nd  term,  with  Prof.  Brown, 

Those  who  have  already  studied  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Aramaic  may  unite  wit^ 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  classes,  which  are  organized  in  alternate  years  {1889-90, 
Syriac;  1800-91,  Arabic),  so  that  in  regular  order  the  three  classes  may  pursue 
Biblical  Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  Syriac  class  will  study  Syriac  gram- 
mar, and  read  selections  from  the  Peshitto  version  in  the  first  term,  and  read 
selections  from  Bar-Hebraeus  and  Ephraem  Syrus  in  the  second  term  with  Prof. 
Briggo.  The  Arabic  class  will  study  the  Arabic  grammar,  and  read  eelectiona 
from  the  version  of  Saadia  in  the  first  term,  and  r^id  selections  from  the  Koran, 
in  connection  with  a  more  particular  study  of  Arabic  syntax,  in  the  second  term 
with  Prof.  Briggs. 

There  will  be  two  Assyrian  classes,  composed  of  those  who  have  already  studied 
Hebrew,  and  two  of  the  Cognates.  The  one  will  study  the  Assyrian  characters 
and  grammar,  and  read  selections  from  the  historical  inscriptions  during  the 
second  term  with  Prof.  Brown.  The  second  class  will  consist  of  those  who  have 
already  passed  through  the  first  class.  They  will  real  salections  from  the  his- 
torical Mid  mythological  inscriptions  and  the  syllabaries.  Lectures  will  also  be 
given  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  literature,  and  on  the  history  of  ths  Assyrian 
language  an  1  the  cuneiform  signs.  This  course  will  be  extended  through  hoih 
terms  with  Prof.  Brown. 
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2.— ^s  to  character  of  course  offered, 

DSPARTMSKT  Or  SBMTTIC  LANGUAGES   AND  OLD  TBSTAMEKT  EXSGBSIS  OF  HAMILTOV  THXO- 

liOGlC  AX.'SEM  I VART. 

SEMITIC  L.ANGUAGES. 

First  year. 

1.  Hebrew: 

(1)  Orammar,  with  practical  exorcises. 

(2)  The  prose  acoeniiB  and  accentuailon. 

(3)  TranBlation  and  study  of  selections  froni  the  historical  hooka. 

2.  Elements  of  comparative  Semitic  phUology. 

Second  year. 
1.  Hebrew: 

(1)  Prosody,  with  practical  exercises. 

CZ)  Poetic  accentuation. 

(3)  Translation  and  study  of  selections  from  the  po3tlcal  books. 
«.  Sjrrlac  (elective) : 

(1)  Grammar,  with  practtx^l  ezerdses. 

(2)  Translation  and  study  of  selections  from  the  Peshitto  Old  Testament. 
(3;  Translation  and  study  of  selections  from  historians  and  commentators. 

8.  Assyrian  (optional) : 

(I)  Grammar,  with  practical  exercises. 
'  (2)  Translation  and  study  of  transliterated  texts. 

(3)  Tranjlatlon  and  study  of  cuneiform  texta. 

Third  psar. 
1.  Hebrew:  Reviews. 
S.  *'()haldee"  (elective): 

(1)  Grammar,  with  practical  exercises. 

(2)  Translation  and  study  of  selections  from  the  Targnms. 

(3)  Translation  and  study  of  Biblical  ''Chaldee." 
8.  Syriao  (optional): 

(1)  TransKtIoa  and  study  of  selections  from  the  Peschitto  New  Testament 

(2)  Translation  and  study  of  selections  In  verse. 

4.  Assyrian  (opMonal): 

Translation  and  study  of  cuneiform  texts. 

5.  Arabic  (optional): 

( 1 )  Grammar,  with  practical  exercises. 

(2)  Translation  and  study  of  selections  from  the  Koran  and  the  Arabic  Bible. 

(3)  Translation  and  study  of  selections  from  the  poets.    • 
«.  Co-.iparatlve  Semitic  philology  and  grammar  (optional). 

To  illustrate  the  intermitting  system  of  the  elective  course  the  work  at  Ober- 
lin  Theological  Seminary  is  given: 

Comparative  Semitic  arid  Septiiagint  Oreek. — In  1890,  and  every  second  year,  a 
class  will  be  formed  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  with  special  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  that  important  version  upon  the  New 
Testament  Greek.  In  1891,  an<l  every  second  year,  a  class  will  make  a  bagln- 
nin<^  in  comparative  Semitic  grammar  by  reading  compskratively  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,"  Syriac,  and  Arabic ;  40  houps. 

At  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  whose  peculiarity  of  inde- 
pendence of  schools  has  been  noted,  twelve  collateral  studies,  previously  irreg- 
ularly pursued  in  private  classes,  have  been  organized  into  definite  specialties 
for  resident  or  imaer-graduates.  The  first  four  of  these  schools  deal  with  Ara- 
bic, Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  the  Coptic  languages,  but  it  is  of  the  sixth,  the* 
eighth,  and  the  twelfth  that  mention  is  made  here.  The  sixth  course  is  in  Pa- 
trislic  Greek,  and  during  the  year  "The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles " 
and  portions  of  Justin  Martyr,  etc.,  were  read«  The  eighth  course  is  in  Pa- 
tristic and  scholastic  Latin,  with  readings  In  Tertulllim,  Augustine,  Bede's  His- 
tory, and  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  The  twelfth  course  deals  with  Gorman,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following : 

Theological  German. — The  importance  of  the  German  language  is  appreciated 
by  numbers  of  students  in  theology.  A  special  class  has  been  regularly  organ- 
ized for  beginners ;  advanced  students  who  shall  prosecute  with  the  professor  a 
course  of  reading  in  German  works  of  exegesis,  church  history,  systematic  cr 
practical  theology,  will  in  the  future  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  for  attainments  in 
this  course.  The  junior  class  for  the  present  year  has  maste:  ed  the  forms  and 
road  considerably  m  the  New  Testament.  The  senior  class  has  read  largely  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

At  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University  Spanish  is  an  optional  study 
for  those  intending  to  labor  among  Spanish- American  populations.  The  in- 
struction is  given  In  this  as  in  a  number  of  other  studies  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  of  th  ^  University.  The  same  advantages  are  offered  at  Yalo  and  other 
seminaries  which  are  university  departments.  ^iigitzed  by  vjtv^v^v iv 
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POST  GllAOUATS  COURSES. 


Postgraduate  work  is  individual,  and  when  such  students  are  congregated  into 
classes  their  work  is  but  the  work  of  the  seminarium.  A  fourtii  year  of  work 
was  established  at  the  Andover  Seminary  as  early  as  1858,  but  only  survived  for 
a  short  period.    In  1881  it  was  again  established  and  on  a  firm  basis. 


rOBBIGN  DBPABTMENTS. 


When  George  Primrose,  the  son  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  went  to 
Holland  to  teach  the  natives  English  he  found  his  purpose  frustrated  by  his  in- 
ability to  speak  Dutch.  It  has  long  been  found  necessary  to  teach  the  mission- 
ary to  the  Indian  the  language  of  those  among  whom  he  is  to  labor  and  even  to  send 
out  native  preachers,  and  quite  an  effort  has  been  made  by  several  schools  during 
the  last  decade  to  educate  a  ministry  that  is  to  deal  with  our  foreign  populations. 
This  effort  is  not  only  Christian  and  denominational  but  patriotic.  At  the  Old 
German  Theological  School  of  Newark  (Presbyterian)  it  is  held  as  a  fundamental 
principle  that  **to  reach  any  powerful  body  of  foreign  people  in  a  large  way 
there  must  be  a  native  ministry  springing  from  among  the  people  themselves. 
In  view  of  the  great  power  of  the  German  people  in  this  land  it  is  wise  to  con- 
cede the  German  language  during  the  i)eriod  of  transition.  Success  in  German 
churches  among  adult  Germans  by  ministers  preaching  exclusively  in  the  En- 
glish tongue  is  exceptional,  depends  on  special  individual  genius,  and  can  not  be 
depended  upon  for  a  general  system  of  evangelization.  *  *  *  In  order  to  bring 
the  German  mind— educated  through  a  long  history  so  entirely  different  from 
our  own — into  sympathy  with  our  doctrine  and  practice,  a  rightly  devised  and 
wisely  conducted  indoctrination  of  the  German  mmd  is  necessary.  *  ♦  *  The 
instruction  should  be  in  both  languages.  ♦  ♦  *  The  graduate  as  an  individ- 
ual should  gravitate  towards  the  German  flock,'the  pastor  and  flock  as  a  mass 
should  gravitate  towards  the  American  life.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  practical  effect  of 
the  education  of  German  ministers  by  our  established  American  theological 
seminaries  has  been  to  educate  the  student  away  from  the  German  people,  thus 
gaining  the  individual  pastor  but  losing  the  flock." 

The  German  Baptist  churches  in  America,  according  to  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  were,  in  I860,  only  10  in  number*  and,  as  their  number  in- 
creased many  young  men  of  mature  years  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  their  countrymen,  and  the  course  of  the  German  department,  es- 
tablished many  years  ago,  was  arranged  to  suit  their  scholastic  attainments.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  subject  to  modification,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
students.  The  study  of  the  English  language  does  not  cease  with  the  second 
year,  but  is  continued  by  attendance  at  many  of  the  lectures  and  other  exercises 
of  the  English  department.  The  course  of  instruction,  now  extended  to  six 
years,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  first,  a  preparatory  or  academic  course,  em- 
bracing the  three  lower  classes ;  and,  secondly,  the  theological  course  proper, 
embracing  the  three  higher  classes.  Students  in  these  higher  classes  not  in- 
frequently continue  at  the  same  time  their  academic  studies. 

To  meet  '* manifest  and  growing  needs'*  the  German  department  of  the  Chi- 
.  cago  Theological  Seminary  was  opened  in  1882,  the  Dano-Norwegian  in  18S4, 
and  the  Swedish  in  18S5.  *'  The  German  department  is  in  close  connection  with 
the  German  Seminary  at  Crete,  Nebr.,  and  nas  already  received  students  from 
it.  The  Swedish  department  has  the  approval  of  many  of  the  Swedish  churches 
in  this  country,  both  among  those  which  are  independent  and  those  which  ba- 
long  to  the  *  fOrbundet.'  The  Dano-Norwegian  department  has  no  ecclesiastical 
connections.  It  originated  in  the  suggestion  of  a  banker  in  Chicago,  a  Nor- 
wegian by  birth,  who  has  rendered  it  pecuniary  aid."  These  foreign  sections  of 
the  school  are  thus  described : 

Tho  departments  are  under  the  charge  of  able  and  judicious  teachers  of  high 
Christian  character,  graduates  of  foreign  universities.  Tho  instruction  jriven 
to  tho  students  in  these  departments  is  similar  to  that  of  the  special  [English] 
course,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will,  as  far  as  possible,  attend  lectures  in 
the  middle  and  senior  years  with  the  regular  classes.  It  is  required,  also,  that 
all  foreign  students  shall  take  at  least  two  exorcises  a  week  each  year  in  their 
own  languages.  They  are  allowed  to  omit  in  the  English  course,  in  the  first 
year,  homiletics  and  natural  theology ;  in  the  second  year,  Old  Testament  In- 
tro luction ;  and  in  the  third  year,  pastoral  theology.  They  have  an  equiva- 
lent for  these  studies  in  their  own  languages.     Insiruction  in  English  is  given 


*  Now  150. 
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to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  that  language  hy  Rev.  Reinert  August  Jem- 
herg,  a  native  of  Norway,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Ck)llege  and  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  Slavic  department  of  the  Oberlin  Seminary  was  opened  at  the  instance  of 
the  officers  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  has  for  its  obiect  the 
training  of  young  men  of  Slavic  descent  for  missionary  work  among  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  United  Sates.  The  course  of  study  now  occupies  three  jears,  and 
is  pursued  in  English  and  Bohemian.  In  Bohemian,  the  students  are  taught  by  a 
native  teacher  the  correct  usi  of  the  languasre,  and  are  drilled  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  such  addresses  as  are  likely  to  be  required  of  them.  The 
students  for  this  department  are  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
superintendent  of  missionary  work  among  the  Slavic  people. 

Quite  as  near  to  national  sympathy,  and,  in  a  certain  83nse,  still  more  deserving 
of  it,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  occuoied  the  territory  now  covered  by  a 
European  civili2ation  and  also  of  those  who  were  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold  into  perpetual  slavery.  An  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  *  has 
made  the  Indian  a  peculiar  kind  of  foreigner  in  our  imperium,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  has  made  the  negro  a  member  of  our  body  politic. 
The  General  Government  cares  for  and  educates  the  first,  while  the  other  has  baen 
launched  into  the  struggle  for  existence  without  further  provision  than  the  con- 
stitutional provision  referred  to,  and  an  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  State.  The  improvement  effected  in  the  social  condition  and  enlighten- 
ment of  these  two  races  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  religious  enthusiasm. 
There  is  not  an  American  denommation  of  wealth  or  pOwer  that  has  not  distin- 
guished itself  in  this  work,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  distinction-further 
than  to  say  that  the  Protestant  churehes  have  operated  largely  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  also  been  em- 
inently successful  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  injunction  of  the  German  Theological  School  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  foreign  departments  of  certain  seminaries,  one  Indian  school  espe- 
ciaiiy  calls  for  our  attention.  The  San  tee  Normal  Training  School  was  estab- 
lished in  1870  for  the  purpose  of  educating  native  teachers,  preachers,  inter- 
preters, and  business  men  for  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  Nation.  Tne  great  object  of 
the  work  is  to  prepare  a  native  agency  which  shall  work  the  regeneration  of  a 
race  **  which  is  so  thoroughly  controlled  in  all  their  ideas  and  customs  by  their 
own  religion  that  no  change  of  life  is  possible  except  through  the  substitution  of 
another.'^  Hence,  while  the  students  are  fitted  for  citizenship,  care  is  taken 
to  maintain  their  common  interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  their  own  race. 
This  gives  law  to  the  methods  and  makes  it  needful  to  use  twd  language  s  in 
.  order  to  make  the  student  a  competent  instructor  among  his  own  people.  •  The 
very  idea  of  education  had  to  be  planted  in  the  Indian  mind,  says  Dr,  Riggs,  the 
principal.    The  following  are  the  studies  pursued: 

WOONSPS  KUWAPI. 


Analytical  Bible  study 12 

Arithmetic: 

Advanced ^...  29 

Intermediate 48 

Primary 81 

—  163 

Botany * 7 

Drawing 01 

English  composition 167 

Oeognraphy 68 

Physical 6 

History: 

Bible :....  e» 

United^States 12 

English 6 

—  83 

Mental  phllosopy 28 

Music: 

Instrumental 18 

Vocal 121 

—  139 


Physiology  and  hygiene 73 

Oral............. 81 

—  154 

Principles  of  teaching 5 

Reading: 

Ei5ll8h : 158 

Dakota 99 

Word  analysis 10 

Writing 135 

INDUSTBIAIi  WORK— BOYS. 

Blacksmith  shop 83 

Carpenter  shop T 43 

Shoe  shop • 28 

Farm 87 

Printing  office 13 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK— GIRLS. 

Sewing,  cutting, and  fitting;  cooking,  laun- 
dry work,  and  housekeeping 63 


» Worcester  w.  State  of  Qeorgia,  6  Peters.  The  Rev.  Samuel  A  Worcester,  having  been  seized 
while  performing,  under  the  sanction  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the 
goHpel  among  the  Cherokees,  and  having  been  condemned  for  thereby  violating  as  an  intruder 
a  law  of  Georgia,  to  four  years'  hard  labor,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  declared  the  Cherokees  a  nation,  over  which  Georgia  had  no  control,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall delivering  the  opinion. 
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Tbe  language  of  the  American  negro  being  English  and  as  he  is  no  longer 
a  heathen,  the  scope  of  instruction  of  the  colored  Idieological  school  is  to 
educate  the  colored  pastor  as  well  as  train  him  as  a  minister.  Thus  it  fc^ 
lows  that  the  course  in  a  majority  d  the  theological  institutions  or  depart- 
ments is  very  simple,  being  confined  in  its  religious  oranohes  to  the  etndy  of  tiM 
Bible  and  of  church  history.  Of  the  seminary  type,  however,  is  the  course  the 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary  wad  that  of  the  theological  department<^  Howard 
University.  In  both,  however,  Hebi^ew  and  Greek  arc  optional.  In  regard  to 
the  course  in  these  languages  the  dean  of  the  latter  institution  informs  the  Bu- 
reau that  they  are  *^  for  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  coilegro  educa- 
tion.   Most  of  the  students  take  the  English  course  of  study. '^ 

In  closing  this  subject,  which  might  as  well  have  been  headed  ^'  miestonjury  ** 
as  *^  foreign  departments,'*  a  proiect  of  the  Boston  University  to  ^ilarge  tl>e  u^iual 
missionary  department  into  a  distinct  course,  is  to  be  mentioned.  In  ite  scien- 
tific aspect  the  course  might  be  called  a  department  of  the  philosophy  and  com- 
parison of  religionsvith  special  reference  to  missionary  labor.  As  sketohed  the 
course  is  of  three  years. 

CHAUtS  oar  THB  BXIiATXOH  or  SOIBHGS  TO  SBUOIOV. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  conflict  between  science  and  those  who  believe  in 
revealed  religion  appears  to  be  the  fotmdation  and  endowment  of  new  <^airs  in 
our  theological  seminiwies,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  matter,  which  naiqr 
be  considered,  in  military  parlance,  as  canning  the  war  into  Africa.    The  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Columbia,  S.C.,has  a  Perkins,  professor  of  natural  scieooe 
in   connection  with  revelation  and  Christian   apologetics;  the  seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  a  Stuart,  professor  of  the  relations  of  philosophy  and 
scion ce  to  the  Christian  religion ;  the  San  Francisco  Seminary  has  a  Mon^^om- 
ery  professor  of   apologetics  and  missions,  while   the  seminary  at  Oberlin 
has  a  Douglass  lectureship   on  the  relations  of   science  and   religion,    and 
on    comparative   religion.    The   scope  of  this  instruction,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  very  intimately  connected  with  apologetics.    At  least  this  is  the  case 
at  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Seminary,  whose  course  in  the  department  of  natural 
science,  in  connection  with  revelation  and  Christian  apologetics,  is  concerned 
in  its  first  year,  with  the  philosophy  or  basis  of  religion,  in  its  second  with 
comparative  religion,  or  the  study  of  the  forms  in  which  theism  has  manifested 
itself,  and  in  its  third  year  with  the  connection  of  science  with  revelation.     Of 
a  less  apologetic  nature  from  the  standpoint  of  Christianity  as  a  revealed  re- 
Ug-ion  and  more  related  to  the  science  of  religions,  if  such  a  term  be  allowed,  is 
the  cemparative  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world.    The  great  enterprise  of 
Oxford  in  publishing  the  sacred  books  of  Oriental  peoples,  the  remarkable  in- 
terpretations of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  mythology  and  folklore,  a  revival, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  exegesis  of  later  Hellenic  writers,'  the  work  of  Sanskrit 
scholars,  Egyptologists,  and  Assyriologists  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
have  created  an  enthusiasm  in  the  direction  of  inquiry  into  the  scientific  basis 
of  theism  that  has  forced  its  way  into  the  professional  schools  of  Christian 
theology,  though  the  study  is  apologetic  only  so  far  as  it  brings  out  in  strong 
relief  the  religion  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  against  the  background  furnished  by 
the  religions  of  the  conservative  peoples  of  the  Orient,    The  work  of  the  Divin- 
ity School  of  Boston  University  will  illustrate  a  course  in— 

Comparative  theology,— Introauciion  to  the  history  of  religion,  oomparalive 
theolog-y,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion ;  special  examination  of  the  Chaldaco- 
Assyrian,  the  P^yptian,  Persian,  Indo- Aryan,  Chinese,  Greek,  and  Teutonic- 
religions  ;  comparative  cosmology  and  mythical  geography  of  the  most  ancient 
nations ;  es^ysand  discussions. 

The  courses  of  the  Presbyterian  seminaries  at  Princeton  and  San  FrancLsoo 
are  more  particularly  concerned  as  yet  with  theism  and  anti-theistic  theories. 
The  Princeton  course  does  not  seem  to  be  definitelv  fixed.  The  dean  of  the 
Ryder  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  University  informs  the  Bureau  that  the 
course  of  that  school  gives  prominence  to  the  relations  subsisting  between 
science  and  religion.  The  course  of  the  department  of  the  seminary  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  is  given  in  full. 

^Hlbbert  Lectures  for  1888,  Lecture  UL 
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and  aim  of  apologetics;  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge,  and  the  relations  of  knowledge  and  be- 
Ilef ;  the  nature  of  the  religious  consciousness 
and  thelstlc  belief;  the  Tunous  theories  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  religion;  thelstlc  argu- 
ments in  detail,  and  their  inrecise  Import; 
an tl thelstlc  theories:  Atheism,  agnosticism, 
positivism,  materialism,  and  materialistic 
evoluUon,  pantheism  and  idealistic  evolution, 
deietni,  socialism,  secularism.  Other  topics 
required  from  time  to  time  in  defense  of 
Ohrlstlanlty  wlU  be  taken  up. 


NATXTRAt  ScnnrOB  IS  CONVSCmOir  with  RBVBt»ATION  ASTD  Chbistxam  Apologbtics. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given 
by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations.  No 
text-books  are  prescribed,  but  books  of  ref- 
erence are  recommended.  Oral  and  written 
exercises  are  regolaily  required  tn  th«  class 
room. 

Each  year  a  course  of  lectures  to  given  to 
the  several  classes  In  the  seminary.  In  these 
courses  the  ground  of  Christian  apologetics  Is 
covered  in  a  general  way.  In  all  the  courses 
attention  is  directed  to  the  sctontiflc  aspects 
of  the  yarioos  topics  under  discussion ;  and 
during  the  senlc^  year  special  attention  is 
givioi  to  the  relations  of  natural  science  and 
revelation. 

L  Junior  yMr.— The  nature,  aoope,  spirit, 


*»J»»«»»    *-»*»»*J  l.vr**,     v»*  Kr%J\,V,     A.vvr«UV,   XTVAOXA,  XUUXIK, 

China,  Japan,  western  Europe,  and  savage 
tribes.  The  supernatural  in  Its  historical 
manifestation.  Bevelatlon  as  historical: 
Higher  criticism  and  false  historical  theories 
of  the  Soriptures.  The  Miracle:  Its  historical 
evidence  and  import.  The  Christ  of  history: 
Discussion  of  false  historical  views  of  Christ 
and  the  Gtospel  narratives.  The  supernatural 
in  a  kingdom:  The  church  historically  con- 
sidered. The  evidences  ih  general,  external, 
internal,  and  experimental. 

Z.  Senior  year.'-The  connection  of  science 
witii  revelation:  Several  preliminary  ques- 
tions considered.  The  field  of  scientific  in- 
quiry will  be  reviewed  and  results  compared 
with  the  Scriptures  at  various  points  of  con- 
tact. Physics:  Matter  and  force  briefly  cou- 
sldered.  Biology:  Nature  and  origin  of  life. 
Origin  of  species  by  the  theory  of  descent:' 
Anhropology,  relation  of  man  to  the  brute 
creation,  the  races  of  men,  the  unity  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  race,  man's  primitive  condition, 
the pre-Adamlte  theory.  Geology:  Specially 
In  Its  bearing  on  Olenesls.  The  Deluge;  As- 
tronomy and  chronology  as  they  relate  to  the 
Bible,  creation  and  evolution. 


At  Kew  Haven  a  uniyerBitv  professorship  of  mu^ic  has  been  created,  which  is 
for  the  divinity  school  as  well  as  for  other  departments  of  Yale.  In  fact  music, 
elocution,  and  physical  culture  appear  to  have  been  assuming  considerable  pro- 
portions as  concurrent  theological  studies  or  exercises. 


LAW. 


Through  a  committee,  the  National  Bar  Association  has  for  nearly  a  year 
been  making  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  instruction  in  jurisprudence, 
not  only  in  America,  but  the  world  over.  By  the  agency  of  this  Bureau  a  circu- 
lar of  inquiry  has  been  distributed,  the  answers  to  which  are  now  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  oommittee.  In  a  few  days  their  report  will  be  giyeq  to-the 
public,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  of  instituting  for  the  Taw  schools 
such  a  far  less  pretentious  and  thorough  study  as  has  here  been  made  for  the 
schools  of  medicine  ana  theology. 

[Note. — As  these  pages  go  through  the  press  it  can  be  definately  stated  that  the 
final  report  of  the  conunittee  will  appear  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  this 
Bureau  for  the  school  year  1890-91,  and  also,  at  an  earlier  date,  inphampletform. 

The  report  as  thus  presented  will  contain  the  results  of  the  very  thorough 
study  which  the  committee  made  of  the  methods  in  vogue  in  a  number  of  our 
representivo  schools  of  law,  and  a  supplementary  series  of  essays  dealing  with 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  in  European  schools,  the  curricula  (in  tabular  form  of 
the  American  schools  of  law,  and  with  the  study  of  law  in  collegiate  institutions 
and  commercial  schools.] 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OP  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADBCISSION. 

The  collegfes  and  departments  endowed  with  the  national  land  grant  of  1862 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  when  taken  with  reference  to  their  requirements 
of  admission.  One  class — not  quite  half  of  the  whole  number — is  oompoeed  of 
those  who  require  nothinsf  more  tjian  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the  gram- 
mar grade  of  the  public  Echools,  while  the  other  class  requires  in  addition  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry.  In  several  cases,  however,  al|^ebra  to  quad- 
ratic equations  and  plane  geometry  are  deemed  sufficient,  while  m  one  case,  to 
algebra  and  geom^^try  completed  is  added  trigonometry.  Botany,  chemistry,  or 
physics  is  required  in  several  schools  and  in  one  Latin  and  in  another  French. 
As  about  half  of  the  schools  have  preparatory  departments,  it  would  seem  that 
any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  might  there  be  made  good  before  he 
entered  upon  his  course  in  the  collegiate  department.  The  arrangement  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  this  respect  is  unique;  it  has  a  preparatory  department, 
but  even  that  is  an  agricultural  course.  In  the  catalogue  for  1891-92  the  reasons 
for  the  institution  of  two  agricultural  courses  are  given  with  considerable  force, 
as  follows : 

**  Observation  and  experience  have  shown  that  all  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
regular  colleges  of  the  country  for  agricultural  education  have  failed  to  attract 
any  large  number  of  farmers'  sons.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  such 
as  to  compel  the  boy  to  leave  home  for  one  or  two  years  to  secure  such  prepara- 
tion, and  this,  together  with  the  four  years  necessary  to  complete  a  full  course, 
entails  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money  which  comparatively  few  can  afford, 
and  the  education  thus  received,  while  valuable  in  itself;  fails  in  many  respects 
to  furnish  the  training  and  knowledge  needed  by  young  men  for  the  practical 
duties  of  the  farm.  In  order  to  meet  ttiis  want  the  board  of  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity has  established  a  *'  school  of  agriculture  "  with  a  full  equipment  of  build- 
ings and  instructors  on  the  experiment  farm,  where  students  live,  work,  and 
study  during  the  three  years  devoted  to  this  department.  *  *  *  Students 
will  DC  recoiled  without  examination  in  subjects  on  which  they  can  furnish  the 
certificates  of  high  schools  or  of  county  superintendents." 

Graduates  of  tbo  School  of  Agriculture  are  admitted  to  the  college.  In  the 
catalogue  above  cited  the  number  of  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
given  as  5,  all  freshmen ;  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  104.  In  two  or  three  in- 
stitutions a  shorter  course  is  provided,  generally  of  two  years,  which  serves  the 
purr  080  of  the  school  of  agriculture  of  the  Minnesota  University. 

Turning  now  to  the  technological  schools  not  endowed  with 'land  grant  the 
same  subjects  are  required  as  in  the  case  of  the  schools  endowed  with  the  land 
grant.  At  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard,  the  John  C.  Green 
School  of  Princeton,  the  Chandler  Scientific  School  of  Dartmouth,  the  Towne 
Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  Washington  University,  and  the  Lehigh  University,  it  is  nOw  surprising  that 
the  requirements  in  mathematics  should  be  uniformly  high ;  but  the  distin- 
guishing feature  between  the  school  attached  to  a  school  of  belles  lettres  and 
tho  isolated  institution  for  the  benafit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is 
the  demand  for  literary  culture,  as  shown  by  the  requirement  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage by  the  departments  of  colleges  and  universities.  The  Sheffield  School 
of  Yale  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  show  the  same  charac- 
teristic as  the  nonendowed  departments  just  named.  Cornell,  endowed  with  the 
national  land  grant,  does  not  require  a  foreign  language  in  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination unless  the  candidate  enters  for  a  degree. 

There  is  a  requirement  of  the  Lawrer.ce  Scientific  School  that  merits  atten- 
tion. In  physics  the  candidate  is  examined  **  either  in  (1)  astronomy  (Lock- 
yers  elementary  lessons)  and  physics  (Avery's  elements  of  natural  philosophy 
or  Game's  elements  of  physics) ;  or  (2)  a  course  of  experiments  in  the  subjects  of 
mechanics,  sound,  light,  h'  at,  and  electricity,  not  less  than  forty  in  number, 
actually  performed  at  school  by  the  pupil.  These  experiments  maybe  selected 
from  A.  M.  Worthington's  Physical  Laboratory  Practice  or  from  the  *  New  Phy^ 
ics/  by  John  Trowbridge,  or  from  any  similar  laboratory  manual." 

Literary  astronomy  and  physics  call  for  no  particular  mention,  but  a  course 
of  forty  experiments  in  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, actually  performed  at  the  school  by  the  pupil,  is  an  important  innovation. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  instruction  has  been  very 
ably  expressed  by  Prof.  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  in  the  preface  to  his  '*Now 
Physics,"  as  follows:  /<-^  i 
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"  The  teacher  mav  grant  the  qomparatively  small  result  which  is  obtained 
from  the  study  of  physics  by  the  method  of  lectures  and  recitations;  but  he  will 
immediately  ask,  'How  can  we  obtain  the  time  for  laboratory  work  in  physics— 
crowded  as  we  are  with  so  many  studies?'  Moreover,  the  subject  of  physics  is 
unlike  that  ot  chemistry  or  botany.  In  these  subjects  the  cost  of  the  apparatus 
and  material  is  comparatively  small." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  those  applying*  for  admission  to 
Harvard  have  availed  themselves  of  this  election,  but  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
fact  have  failed.* 

In  almost  every  school  there  is  a  "  formal "  examination  for  admission. 

The  selection  of  the  beneficiary  varies  considerably  among  the  institutions  en- 
dowed with  the  land  grant.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  county  judge,  court,  or  su- 
perintendent that  selects  the  pupil,  in  others  the  appointment  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  sometimes  the  selection  is  made  by  means 
of  a  competitive  examination.  In  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  there  is  a 
scholarship  for  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  filled  by  com- 
petitive examination.  The  State  board  of  education  fills  the  scholarship  at  the 
Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  the  city  school  board  of  Philadelphia  the  31  city 
scholarships  of  the  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

L 

COURSE  IN  CrVTL  ENGINEERING. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  is  absolutely  agreed  upon  as  an  essential  for  the 
successful  practice  of  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  is  a  general  culture  of 
the  mind.  For  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  this  general  culture  will  give  the 
ability  of  forming  general  ideas  and  of  speculating  upon  things,  the  prerequi- 
sites of  a  scientific  method.' 

The  conception  of  Gen.  Thayer  in  founding  the  postgraduate  school  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  which  bears  his  name,  as  to  what  this  general  culture  should  be 
was  more  technical.  He  required  for  admission  knowledge  of  mathematics  that 
could  only  be  obtained  at  a  college  or  a  high  class  technological  school,  and  the 
pupil  when  once  entered  upon  the  course  of  study  has  his  attention  confined  to 
** surveying  in  general,"  "construction  in  general," and  special  applications. 
(See  Table  A.) 

The  civil  engineering  course  of  other  American  high-class  technological 
schools  is  arranged  upon  an  entirelv  different  plan,  being,  in  a  word,  a  com- 
promise. Instead  of  the  two  years  of  concentrated  work  on  this  specialty  as  at 
the  Thayer  school,  the  compromise  course  is  lengthened  to  four  years,  its  ad- 
mission requirements  are  lowered  to  admit  the  hi^h  school  graduate,  and  the 
first  two  years  of  the  course  are  partly  given  to  laying  a  foundation  for  general 
culture  and  partly  for  a  spscialty. 

Turning  to  Europe  a  different  condition  of  affairs  is  shown.  In  Germany  there 
are  1 0  technical  universities,  called  generically  the  Technishe  Hochschulen.  Ad- 
mission to  these  technical  universities  is  obtained  under  the  same  condition  as 
that  to  the  literaiy  institutions  called  universities,  the  possession  of*  the  Reife- 
zeugniss  of  a  gymnasium  or  of  a  realgymnasium.  An  examination  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  civil  engineering  course  of  the  Technical  University  of  Hanover 
given  in  Table  B  will  show  that  nothing  of  a  literary  nature  is  there  taught, 
for  the  general  culture  of  the  intellect  is  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  course  in  the  ^rymnasium  and  to  be  certified  to  by  the  certificate  of  ma- 
turity or  ReifezeugDis3,  which  gives  the  student  admittance  to  the  university. 
What  that  general  culture  is  will  be  shown  by  the  courses  of  the  Gymnasien, 
which  are  given  beside  the  civil  engineering  course  of  the  technical  university. 
It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the  course  of  these  Gymnasien  is  equal  to 
the  course  of  our  colleges;  but  the  programmes  that  follow  fully  explain  them- 
selves.   (Table  B.) 

1  At  a  recent  meeting  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  ••  Invitel  the  attention  of 
the  public"  to  the  advisability  of  making  the  following  change  in  the  programme  of  the  New 
England  grammar  schools: 

"2.  The  Introduction  of  elementary  physics  into  the  later  years  of  the  programme  as  a  sub- 
stantial sub^t  to  be  taught  by  the  experimental  or  laboratory  method  and  to  include  exact 
weighing  and  measuring  by  the  pupils  themselves." 

s  Discussions  on  techmoal  education  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  and  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
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Thfe  coureeof  civil  engineering  in  Frmice  is  best  illustrated  by  the  programme  of 
the  celebrated  **SchOv/l  of  Bridges  and  Roads"  (Tabie  C).  With  that  logic  lOr 
waich  the  French  are  noted  the  instruction  of  an  engineer  is  a  series  ol  interde- 
pendent coursjB  in  three  dillerent  echools.  The  first  of  thf^8  3,  the  lye  e^ 
cjri^eiponds  to  the  German  ^mnisium  as  an  institution  of  culture,  thjatrh 
in  its  iatornal  arrange  nents  it  bears  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  our  colleges 
that  have  a  co  irse  in  the  ancient  languages,  a  Latin  scientific  course,  and  idso 
an  English  scientific  course.  On  the  contrary  in  the  German  college  or  gymnas- 
ium on3.  and  onlyoae,  curriculum  is  followed,  in  the  realgymnaiium,  or  gymna- 
sium without  Greak  there  is  also  only  one  course,  ani  in  the  reaischu'e,  which  Las 
neither  La  in  or  Greek,  the  same  unity  prevails.  Thus  the  Germans  have  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  each  separate  curriculum.  But  in  France  the  gymnasium  and  the 
realschule  are  contained  in  the  same  institution,  the  coursa  corresponding  to  the 
gymnasium  is  called  Tenseignement  classique,  and  that  correspr  nding  to  the  r  al- 
schule  is  called  Penseignement  special,  while  to  supply  the  place  fiUei  by  the 
rea  gymnasium  in  the  German  system  the  enseignement  classique  ha9.  after  the 
coHQpletion  of  the  third  class,  an  enseignement  ecientifique  dans  les  classes  de 
math^matiques  (instruction  in  science  in  the  mathematical  classes).  Mathematics 
base  ver  been  considered  in  France  as  fully  entitled  to  be  called  a  science  as  physics 
is,  though  in  translating  the  programme  the  writer  has  adopted  the  fashion  of  Eng- 
\ish  programmes.  Tnus  in  France  in  the  same  school,  the  lyc^e,  there  are  three 
concurrent  curriculums.  But  it  is  only  the  mathematical  classes  that  are  to  be 
considered  here. 

Now,  it  is  customary  for  tho-e  students  who  intand  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
inslruc  ion  unJer  a  Faculty  of  Scienc:s  or  upon  the  course  of  the  military  school 
at  St.  Cyr,  to  take  the  first  two  years  of  Division  of  Science,  called,  respec- 
tively, the  preparatory  and  the  elemontery  class  of  science.  Having  finished 
the  siudies  of  these  two  years,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scienca  is  conferred.* 
But  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  school  for  preparing  teachers  for  the 
lycee  JEcole  Normale  Sui>6rieure),  or  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  quasi  mili- 
tary Ecole  Poly  technique,  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  mathemjitics  is  ro- 
quired,  which  is  given  in  a  class  called  special  mathematics.  The  £cole  Poly- 
technique  is  the  B3iX)nd  coarse  in  the  education  of  the  French  engineer,  but  its 
course  is  concerned  with  unappli  3d  science.  *  *  The  course  forms  a  great  ph  jsico- 
mathematical  encyclopaedia,  the  instruction  there  given  is  a  general  instruction 
destined  to  develop  the  scientific  mind  and  to  fumisa  each  pupil  with  the  to  j1 
that  later  on  will  serve  him  when  engaged  in  personal  work.  In  a  word,  the 
school  neither  produces  engineers  nor  oflieers.  Its  role  is  at  once  more  eh  vated 
and  more  modest;  it  wholly  consists  in  preparing  students  for  special  schools 
whose  business  is  to  make  engineers  and  oflieers.  It  is  at  the  artiUery  school, 
at  the  naval  school,  etc.,  during  two  years,  and  at  the  schools  of  bridges  and 
roads,  and  of  mines  during  three  years,  that  technical  instruction  is  given/' ^ 

Tablo  C  will  show  the  character  of  the  programmes  of  several  French  schools 
which  form  a  course  of  instruction: 

Table  A.—AMEKICA. 
An  Example  of  a  High-Gbade  Composite  Course  in  Civil  Engineeb- 

ING. 

REQUISITES  OP  ADMISSION. 

Short  English  composition  and  correction  of  ungpammatical  langjiage,  geography,  history  of 
United  States,  arithmetic,  algebra^  Wentworth's  Elements,  plane  geometry,  ^ench  or  GermaD 
g^rammar,  and  translation  of  easy  prose. 

CX3URSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Common  to  all  regular  courses, 

Fir%t  <frm.— Solid  geometiT,  algebra,  general  chemistry,  chemical  laboratory,  rhetoric  and 
EnscUsh  composition,  fYench  (or  German),  mechanical  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  military 
drill. 

Second  <«rm.— Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  general  chemistry,  chemical  laboratory, 
political  history  since  1815,  French  (or  German),  mechanical  drawing,  freehand  drawing,  mili- 
tary drill. 

1  This  arrangement,  especially  as  relating  to  the  diplomas  granted  on  the  completion  of  tbd 
courses  of  the  Lyc^e,  was  somewhat  modltied  by  the  decree  of  August,  1890. 
«  Revue  Scientiflque,  1st  vol.  of  18»7,  p.  7»4. 
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B£COXD  T3CAB. 


Fir<//^rm.— Surveying  and  plotting,  topographical  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  descriptive 
astronomy,  analytic  geometry,  plijrslcs,  political  economy,  German. 

AVconrf^^rm.— Surveying  and  plotting*  differential  calcnl  us,  pliysics,  physical  geography,  Eng- 
lish literature,  German,  mineralogy. 

THIRD  YEAB. 

FiTBt  ««7ii.— Raftpoad  and  MgtiwaT  engineering  with  flrfd  work  and  drawing,  stereotomy, 
advanced  surveying,  integral  calculus,  general  dtatlca,  phy8io0<heat),  physical  laboratory, 
structural  geology,  German,  English  composition. 

Hfcond  <^/n.— Railroad  and  hignwi^  englnf^tring  with  field  work  and  drawing,  advanced  sur* 
veying,  elements  of  oonstraction,  elementary  design,  spherical  and  practical  astronomy,  phys- 
ical lauoratory,  historical  geology,  Genaan,  streiigth  of  materials,  kinematics,  and  dynamics. 

rOUBTH  YEAB  (PUBELT  PBOFESSIONAL). 

First  terfn.^Theory  of  structures,  bridges  and  roofs,  hydraulics,  strength  of  materials,  the- 
ory of  elasticity,  metallurgy  of  iron,  elements  of  geodesy.  Options:  1.  Sanitary  engineering, 
bridge  design,  nydraulic  measurements  and  sanitary  Held  work;  2.  Railroad  engineering,  r.iil- 
ruad  management,  bridge  design;  3.  Least  squares,  geodesy,  physical  laboratory,  hydrauiio 
measurements. 

Second  Urm.— Theory  of  structures,  bridges  and  roofs,  English  composition,  business  law, 
thesis  work.  Options:  l.  HydranUe  engineering,  nuu^lnesy  and  motors,  bridge  and  sanitary 
desiQn:^,  public  hygiene;  2.  Railroad  engineering,  machinery  and  motors,  bridge  design;  3.  Uy- 
drauXic  engineering,  geodesy  and  map  projection,  design,  differential  equations. 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering, 
requisites  of  admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  following  subjects: 
(I)  Enprlish  grammar;  (2)  geographv;  (3)  history  of  the  United  States;  (4)  arithemetic;  (5) 
bookkeeping,  only  the  simpler  principles  and  methods  of  single  and  double  entry;  (6)  algebra. 
Bourdon;  (#>  geometry,  Legenore;  (8)  trigonometry  and  mensuration;  (9)  compass  surveying, 
Murray;  (10)  descriptive  geometry,  including  shades,  sbadowSjj;>erspective,  Church,  and  ibo- 
metrical  drawing,  warren;  (11)  analytic  geometry.  Bowser  or  Church;  (12)  calculus.  Rice  and 
Johnson  or  Bowser;  (13)  analytic  mechanics,  Wood's  elementary;  (II)  chemistry,  any  good  ele- 
mentary work  including  brief  treatment  of  organic  chemistry,  e.  g..  Barker's;  (15)  physics, 
Ganot;  (19)  astronomy,  Newcomb  and  Holden;  (17)  physical  g^eography  and  meteorology. 

COURSE. 

STTBTBTnrG  IN  OBZISHAIJ. 

A.— Instruments  and  fundamental  opero^M.— Construction  and  adjustments  of  all  essential 
Instruments  used  in  the  field  and  office.  Principles  and  practice  of  location  and  measurement 
of  lines  and  of  the  measurement  of  angles. 

B.— Surveying  and  location.— Ot  lines  and  areas;  leveling;  trlangulatlon;  topography,  includ- 
ing hydrography;  mining  surveying;  city  surveying;  geodesy,  including  practical  astronomy 
(as  to  location  of  meridian  and  uetermination  of  latitude,  azimuth,  and  time),  ouLllne  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods;  office  work;  computing,  adjustment,  and  comjMurlson  of  observations, 
plotting,  and  estimating. 

COWSTBUCnON  IN  GBNBBAL. 

v.— Mechanics  and  general  appUcatioM.-^ia)  Mathematical  theory  of  motion;  (b)  physical  sci- 
ence of  motion  in  general;  (c)  statics  ana  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies;  (d)  statics  of  fluids;  {e) 
dynamics  of  fluids;  (/)  prtncipl  es  of  graphical  statics;  07)  elements  of  mechanism. 

J).— Nature  of  »Mi<ma&.— (I)  Physical  and  chemical  proi>erties,  by  general  description  and 
analysis,  of  all  materials  used  for  construction,  including  a  suitable  course  on  mineralogy;  (2) 
mechanical  properties,  considered  analytically  and  exp^lmentally. 

E.—Fandaniental  applications  of  materials. —(X)  Special  forms  of  materials  and  structural  ele- 
ments, including  stonecuttlng,  carpentry,  ironwork,  workshop  appliances,  etc. ;  (2)  masonry 
and  foundations— nomenclature,  principles,  methods,  and  appliances;  theory  of  retaining  walls 
and  arches;  (3;  estimates,  specifications,  and  contracts. 

BFSCXAIi  APnilCATIONS. 

F.— Bridges  and  roo/j.—Tmsses,  arches,  and  suspension  bridges;  mathematical  and  graph- 
ical analysis  of  stresses;  general  study  of  construction  and  preservation;  tours;  designing. 

Q.—Rockwork,  tunneling,  and  mining. ^-OntUneB  of  geology;  explosive  agente  and  blasting, 
theory  and  practice;  spe^al  appliances  and  methods  in  subterraneous  works. 

Jf.—Highways  and  rcrtiwoyf.— Surveys,  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation— leading 
principles  and  practical  details.  .,      .        _  ,  .. 

I.—BydrauUc  w^inwrinfir.— Principles  and  data  of  hydrauUcs;  collection,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution of  water;  Hydraulic  motors— theory,  construction,  and  operation. 

J^.—/7«o^a«MrA4a<«)»S«ift««.—Prlnclple<t  of  thermodynamics;  fuels  and  their  combustion;  steam- 
heat  engines— construction  and  operation  of  typical  forms;  application  of  laws. 

K.— Sanitary  ^n^n^^rfjur.— Drainage  and  sewerage— systems  and  aiipliances,  governing  prin- 
ciples, heating  and  ventilation. 

X.—/M»<T«andAar6or».—I*rlnciples  relating  to  improvement;  surveys  and  observations;  con- 
structions in  different  cases;  methods  and  means  of  procedure. 
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An  Example  of  the  Usual  Course  in  CrvTL  Engineering. 

REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

ArithtMtie.—'Ex&Jxrples  in  all  the  fundamental  rules,  together  with  reductions  in  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

^^«&ra.^Fundamental  principles  and  operations,  factoring,  least  common  multiple,  greatest 
common  divisor,  fractions,  Involution,  evolution,  radicals  of  the  second  degree,  simple  and 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree. 

Oeometry.^Flstue  and  solid. 

lJnglUh,—ThG  principles  of  En^ish  grammar  and  coniposltion. 

CAtfmis^ry.— Eliot  and  Storer's  Elementary  Maniial  of  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent. 

PAy«i^.— Stewart's  Elementary  Physics,  or  an  equivalent. 

COURSE. 

riRST  TSAO. 

First  f^rm.— Algehra  and  trigonometry,  chemistry  (lectures),  chemical  laboratory,  rhetoric, 
French,  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  <«w.— Analytical  geometry,  chemlstrv  (lectures),  chemical  laboratory,  English  liter- 
ature, French,  descriptive  geometry  and  drawing. 

8ECOT7D  TBAIL 

First  ferm.— Surveying,  analytical  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  physics  (lectures  and 
recitations),  (Jerman,  French,  drawing. 

Second  ^rm.— Surveying  and  leveling,  calculus,  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  physics 
(lectures  and  recitations),  French,  German,  drawing. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

First  ^^m.— Railroad  engineering,  strength  of  materials,  mechanics,  physics  (lectures  and 
laboratory),  topography,  German,  mineralogy,  drawing. 

Second  /iprm.— Railroad  engineering,  mechanics,  machine  drawing,  stability  of  structures, 
physics  (lectures  and  laboratory),  stereotomy,  German,  geology. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  ^tfrm.— Astronomy,  graphical  statics,  steam  engine,  hydraulic  engineering,  roofs  and 
bridges,  architecture. 

Second  ^erm.— Engineering  construction,  details  of  practice  and  design,  si)ecldcations  and 
contracts,  sanitary  engineering,  geodesy,  thesis  work. 

Table  B.— GERMANY. 

Course  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Stettin,  in  Pomerania  (a  Town  of  116,000 

Inhabitants). 

requisites  for  admission. 

Religion,  German  grammar,  reading,  memorizing,  orthography,  geography,  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  denominate  numbers,  writing.  [These  are  the  studies  of  the  last  year 
of  the  Vorschule  or  preparatory  school.] 

COURSE. 

Sexta.-^Bihle  history,  German  (exercises  In  reading  and  repetition  of  what  has  been  read, 
grammatical  and  orthographic  exercises,  memorizing  poems,  to  wit:  (1)  Der  Gute  Kamerad, 
Uhland;  (2)  Wandelnde  Glocke,  Gdthe;  (5)  Des  DeutschenKnabenTischgebet,  Gerok;  (6)  Die 
Wacht  am  Rheln.  A  written  exercise  weekly,  Latin  grammar  and  reading  book,  hlatoiy,  and 
geography  (Greek  and  Roman  biographies,  non-European  lands),  arithmetic,  botany,  writing, 
drawing. 

o«in<o.— Religion,  German,  Latin,  French,  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  botany  and 
zoology,  writing,  drawing. 

^warw.— Religion,  German,  Latin  (Nepos),  French,  history,  geography,  business  arithmetic, 
geometry,  natural  history,  drawing.    * 

C^nr^^erf to.— Religion,  German,  Latin  (Caesar  and  Ovid),  Greek  grammar,  French  history 
(German  history  to  1648),  European  geography,  geometry,  algebra,  elements  of  biology. 

Obertertia.— Religion,  German,  Latin  (Csesar,  Ovid,  and  Curtius),  Anabasis,  French,  Eng- 
lish (optional),  history  (1648-1870),  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  mineralogy,  and  zoiilogy. 

£r»fer««*Mn<fa.— Religion,  German  (study  of  Schiller's  dramas  and  GSthe's  Hermann  and 
Dorothea  every  4  weeks  as  composition),  Latin  (Cicero  and  Livy),  Greek  (Odyssey,  Anabasis, 
and  Hellenica),  French  (Voltaire  and  La  Fontaine),  Hebrew  (optional),  English  (optional), 
history  and  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  physics. 
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Obersekunda.—'ReWgion,  German,  Latin  (composition,  (1)  Tarquinins  Snperbns  Roma  expel- 
lltur;  (3)  Hannibal  bellum  contra  Romanos  parat),  Greek, French,  Hebx^w  (optional),  EngiiBh 
(optional),  history  and  geogn^aphy,  algebra,  trigonometry,  nhyslc«. 

Unterprima.— Religion,  German,  Latin  (Cicero,  Tacitus,  Horace),  Greek  (Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes), French,  Hebrew  (optional),  English  (optional),  history  and  geography,  algebra,  trig- 
onometry, physics. 

Ob^prima—Heligioji  (the  Gospel  according  to  John,  the  foremnnersof  the  Reformation,  etc.), 
German  (a  study  of  the  life  ana  works  of  Gbtheand  Schiller,  with  compositions  on  (1)  How  far 
Is  the  observation  of  nature  on  one  side  depressing,  on  the  other  elevating?  (2)  Life  is  Indeed 
a  gift,  but  before  all  a  duty.  What  influence  had  his  residence  at  Strasbnrg  on  Gbthe?  etc.), 
Latin  (Cicero  pro  Sestro,  Tacitus,  Horace.  Theses:  (1)  Fortunes  Inconstantlam  summum 
quemque  antiquitatis  virum  exportum  esse ;  (2)  De  Polycrate  Samls ;  (3)  Comparantur  Camlllus 
*et  Themistocles,  Tertium  bellum  Punlcum  narratur,  etc.), -Greek  (Thucydldes,  Plato,  Sopho« 
cles) ,  P'rench  (Comellle's  Old,  Molidre's  Femmes  Savantes,  conversation,  written  extemporalia), 
Hebrew  (optional),  English  (optional),  history  and  geography,  physics,  mathematics,  algebra, 
stereometry,  trigonometry,  geometrical  analysis. 

Course  of  the  Realgymnasium  of  Stettin,  in  Pomerania. 

requisites  for  admission. 

Religion,  German  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  natural  history  of  the  surrounding  country,  ftm- 
damental  rules  of  arithmedc  and  simple  denominate  numbers,  writing.  [These  are  the  studies 
of  the  last  year  of  the  Vorschule,  or  preparatory  schooL] 

COURSE. 

Sexta.—Bihle  history  of  Old  Testament  to  Psalms,  etc.,  study  of  pieces  read  in  class,  learning 
poetry,  words,  and  the  declensions,  simple  sentence,  wrlting^and  reading  every  week  a  comjx)- 
sitlon,  Latin  grammar  to  verbs,  third,  conjugation  In  io,  every  week  a  Latin  exercise,  Greek  and 
Roman  myths  (Sagen),  globes  and  non-European  countries,  arithmetic,  study  of  twenty -five 
plants  with  easily  determined  organs,  animals  of  the  Urst  two  classes,  drawing  from  straight- 
line  figures.  9 

^in^a.— Bible  history,  German,  Latin,  French,  German  myths,  geography,  arithmetic,  nat- 
ural history,  drawing. 

^iiaria.— ReUglon,  German,  Latin,  French,  history,  geography,  geometry,  arithmetic,  natural 
history. 

Untertertia.—Religion,  German,  Latin  (Nepos  and  Caasar)  French,  English,  history,  geography, 
geometry,  algebra,  natural  history,  drawing. 

OberUrtia.-^eligion,  German,  Latin  (Caesar  and  Ovid),  French,  English  (Scott's  Tales  of  a 
G^  -"'""" --\  li1-:cTT,  —  — -♦^  -'--''^ra.  botai^j-,  zoology^  drawing  (freehand  ana  mechaiil- 

6«/^#Afcwii<io,"KoiiigioQ,  Gorman  {c^Bajs  on  masterplef!eft>,  Latln>  Preucb,  English,  hlatury 
and  geography,  geometry,  algebi^o,  gonloin<?iryH  pbysit^,  mlnerfaoey,  ter^pectlve, 

UiittrpTima.~lie\igi<yii,  GerciftU,  Liitln  (Sallu&L  and  Llvy).  French  rHaeiutiantl  Moll^re), Eng- 
lish (Shakf*Kpeare  and  Macauiay),  hlatoiT  1 1, "i  17- 1703;  ^  plana  and  spherlcckl  trigonometry  an  J  eter- 
eometryj  iilj^obra.  pby&fcs,  cb^mlsiir*  drawing. 

Oifffrprifnn— Religion,  German.  Walleusteln.  Mai^beth.  EflTBont*  Gothe'a  iphlgent^  In  Taurla 
compared  with  Ihid  ot  Eurlpltk':^*  Iplilgenla  in  AtjIIb  qI  Raclue  compared  with  that  of  Euripides, 
the  Oreatea  of  JEschjlu^  asxa  ttia  Klectra  of  Sophocles,  leseior  wrltlnga  of  SohlUer,  i^oma  ol  tbo 
more  tUmtnyt  poem;^  ot  Schiller  and  Goethe,  elements  of  lemplrkalpflyebolugy,  rhetorlf'  (.-^elycted 
poriSonaj  Theses,  0)  examples  of  eTeryday  aensij  deceptions,  (S)  diacassion  of  Jdea^.  the  fancT* 
and  hopclnconuectlOTi  with  Goethe's  poem,  entitled  **>ielneGOttiti,"  (ij  Was  SchUl^r  right  In  his 
"Critic  of  Egmontr^  (ft)  the  groundwork  of  Schiller's  "Washelsstund  zuwelc^ero  Endo  stiidiert 
man  tJiilv^ersaigeachJchte?'*  (S)  charaeteris^tics  ol  the  clerKy,  ib©  nobUItv,  and  the  commercial 
class  of  cities  (StaUlewesetis^  during  the  Middle  Age;*;  What  i^  euliuro?  Latin  (H orate,  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  Livy),  Fretieh,  Engli3h,hl«tory  (1703-1  ^  I  J,  analytical  g«JOme  try,  new  geometry,  piiyalca 
(ox  pprim  etii  al  pit  y sica  i ,  chemlHt  ry  j  the  mt  tal*> ,  drawing. 

Owifw*^.— Colors,  epherlciil  l£:uReFj,  the  focvia,  enlarging  apparatns. 

jl/(?cAL'iiiif*.— Motion  of  falling  bodies,  friction,  elasticity,  tmelftfillc  bodies,  the  pendulmu,  oen- 
trifngal  force,  tho  comparb^ou  ol  llvtog  forces, 

COUBSE   OF    THE    DIVISION    FOR  CiVIL  ENGINEERS  (BAU-InGENIEURWESEN) 

IN  THE  Technical.  University  of  Hanover. 

REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  certificate  of  maturity  (Reifezengniss)  of  a  German  gymnasium,  or  real  gymnasium,  or 
a  Preusslsche  Oberrealschule. 

FIB8T  YEAR. 

Wlnt^  «^««2on.— Diiferentlal  and  integral  calculus  (41  hours  lectures,  1  of  practice),  analytical 

geometry,  plane  and  solid  (8  hours),  algebraic  analysis  und  trigonometry  (3  hours  average), 
escriptive  geomeCry  (3  hours  lectures  and  6  hours  of  practice);  physics  (4  hours),  mechanics 
(3§  hours),  elements  of  mineralogy  (2  hours),  freehand  drawing  (e  hours);  in  all,  23  hours  of 
lectures  and  13  of  practice. 
Summer  «e««£on.— Differential  and  integral  calculus  (3  hours  lectures,  1  of  practice),  descriptive 

geometry  (3  hours  of  lectures  and  6  of  practice),  plan  drawing  (4  hours  of  practice),  physics  (4 
ours),  mechanics  (7  hours),  elements  of  chemistry  (6  hours),  elements  of  mineralogy  (2  hours), 
freehand  drawing  and  coloring  (6  hours  practice) ;  in  all,  25  hours  of  lectures  and  17  of  practice. 
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SSCONO  TXJ.B. 

mn<(fr.— Differential  and  Integral  calculus  (4  hours),  surveying  (4  hours  lectures,  2  hours 
praetSce),  elastlcUy  (5  hours),  geology  (2  hours),  coustruction  of  builcUugs  (4  hours  lectures,  6 
of  practice),  elements  of  machine  construction  (3  hours  lectures,  4  of  i>ractlce),  building  Vec^- 
noogy  (metallurgy,  wood,  etc.,  3  hours). 

i$umi»«r.— Surveying  (2  hours  lectures,  6  practice),  graphic  statistics  (2  hours  lectures.  2  prac- 
tice), hydraulics  <2  hours),  analytical  mechanics  <8  hours),  geology  (2  hours),  construction  of 
building  (4  hours  of  lectures,  6  of  practice),  elements  of  machine  building  (8  hours  lectures,  4 
of  practice) ;  in  all,  18  hours  of  lectures  and  18  of  practice. 

THIRD  TEAR.  , 

>ffnf«».— History  and  styles  of  architecture  (8  hours),  building  construction  (2  hours  of  lec- 
tures, 4  hours  of  practice),  embankments  and  road-making  (erdund  strassenbau)  (2  hours),  rail- 
road building  (2  hours),  stone  bridges  (2  hours  lectures,  4  practice),  iron  bridges  (2  hours  lec- 
tures, 4  hours  practice),  hydrology  and  hydraulic  engineering  (4  hours  lectures,  2  hours  prac- 
tice), elements  of  machinery  (3  hours) ;  in  all.  20  hours  lectures,  14  hours  practice. 

«S'umm«r.— Styles  of  architecture  (4  hours  practice),  embankments  and  road-making  (2  hours), 
railroad  construction  (2  hours  lectures,  2  hours  practice),  stone  bridKes  (2  hours  lectures,  4 
hours  practice),  iron  bridges  (4  hours  lecttures,  4  hours  praccice),  hydrologic  and  hydraulic  en- 
gineering, locomotives,  and  cars  (2  hours). 

TOUBTH  TEAR. 

^„/<^.^Sketches  of  simple  buildings  (2  hours  lectiures,  4  hours  practice),  transportation*  (2 
hours),  railroad  construction  (2  hours  lectures,  4  hours  practice),  tunneling  (2  hours),  iron  con- 
struction (2  hours  lectures,  2  hours  practice),  iron  bridges  (2  hours  lectures,  4  hours  practice >» 
hydraulic enginecolng  (4  hours  lectures,  4  hours  practice) ;  in  all,  16  hours  lectures  and  18  of  prac- 
tice. In  addition  may  be  taken  up  the  following :  Theory  of  elliptical  functions  ( 3  hours) ,  survey- 
ing and  projection  (2  hours),  telegrai>hy  and  telephony  (2  hours) ,  political  economy. 

iS'tmtm^.— Transportation  (2  hours  lectures,  2  hours  practice),  railroad  constmctlon  (2  homB 
lectures.  4  hours  practice),  iron  construction,  etc.  (2  hours  practice),  iron  bridges  (2  hours  lec- 
tures, 4  of  practicei),  hydraulic  engineering  (2  hours  lectures,  4  of  practice) ;  in  aU,  8  hours  of  lec- 
tures and  16  of  practice.  In  addition  may  be  taken  up  the  following:  Selected  parts  of  higher 
mathematics  (4  hour^,  surveying  and  projection  (3  hours  practice),  astronomical  demonstra- 
tions (2  lectures),  protection  from  lightning  (1  lecture),  political  eccmomy  (2  lectures). 

Table  C— FRENCH. 

Course  of  Special  Mathematical  Instbuction  in  the  Colleges  (LYCfes) 
OF  France,  Preparatory  to  the  :^oole  Polytechniqub  op  Paris.* 

QenercU  studies. 

SLBMEHTABT  DITISION  OF  TSM  VTCkM. 

Preparatory  cle»«.— (Child  supposed  to  be  8  years  of  age) :  French,  9|  hours  a  week;  EngUsh  or 
German,  4  hours:  history,  U  hours;  geography,  U  hours;  arithmetic,  2^  hours;  lessofis on  com- 
mon mineral  substances,  etc.  (coal,  iron,  water,  air,  animals),  1  hour. 

Eighth  c^«.— French,  0  hours;  Einglish  or  G«*man,  4  hours;  history,  1^  hours;  geography,  1| 
hours:  arithmetic,  2  hours;  lessons  on  minerals,  as  before,  1  hour;  drawing,  1  hour. 

jseventh  ciass.— Trench,  9  hours;  English  or  German,  4  hours;  history,  U  hours;  geography,  1^ 
hours;  arithmetic,  2  hours;  elementary  ideas  about  the  rocks  and  sou  of  the  earth,  1  hour. 

EXAMINATION  FOB  PROMOTION  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LTCftB. 

Sixth  elasi.— French^  8  hours;  Latin,  10  hours;  English  or  German,  2homrs;  history,  2  hours; 
geoprraphy.  1  hour;  arithmetic  and geometay,  1  hour;  zoblogy,  1  hour;  drawing. 

Fifth  cZfl«s.— French,  2  hours;  Latin,  from  8  to  10  hours;  Greek,  2  hours  from  January  1  to  close 
of  year;  English  or  German,  2  hours;  history,  2  hours;  geography,  1  hour;  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ometry, I  hour;  botany,  1  hoiur;  drawing. 

Fourth  c/aw.— French,  2  hours;  Latin,  61  hours; 'Greek,  6  hours;  English  or  German,  2  hours; 
history,  2  hours;  geography,  1  hour;  theoretical  geometry  (first  two  books),  1  hour;  geology, 
1  hour;  drawing. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  UPPER  (BUPARIEUR)  DIVISION  OF  THE  LTCfiB. 

Third ela$$.^{B\JVLiOienX,  8upi>o8ed  to  be  14  years  old):  French  (Comellle's Old  ana  Horace, 
Raclue*slphig6nle,  les  PUddeurs,  history  of  literature  and  composition),  2  hours:  Latin  (L1t7 
2Ist  and  2^id  books,  Cicero,  De  Suppliclls,  Pliny,  Sallust, Virgil, compositions),  5  hours;  Greek 
(Odyssey,  Heroditus,  Memorabilia,  Luclan),  6  hours:  English  or  GJermwi  (Goldsmith*s  Vicar, 
MacaiUay's  History,  or  Gothe  or  Schiller),  2  hours:  geography,  1  hour;  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
Keometiy  (theory  of  numbers,  algebraic  computation,  regular  polygons,  circle),  2  hours;  phys- 
ics (gravity,  equilibrium,  liquids  and  gases,  heat),  all  taught  in  an  essentially  eiq>erimental 
way,  1  hour;  drawing. 

» History  of  ways  of  transiwrtatlon,  technical  and  commercial  management  of  lines  of  trans- 
portation, etc. 
«Thi8  was  somewhat  modified  in  1890.  Digitized  by  vjiv^v^v*^^ 
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'  EXAMINATION   YOB  PROMOTION  TO  THB  CLASS  OF    PREPARATOBT  MATHBMATICS  IN  THE  SEO- 

TIOH  OF  SCIENCE. 

Special  mathematical  classes  (Section  of  Science). 

Preparatory  £/a««.— Mathematlc,  algebra,  geometry,  cosmography.  10  hours;  natural  history, 
1  hour;  French,  3  hours;  Latin  (Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace),  2  hours;  English  or  (ierman 
classes,  2  hours;  history  and  geography,  4  hours;  drawing. 

Elementary  eZoM.— Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  cosmography,  trigonometry,  elements  of 
descriptive  geometry  and  of  mechanics,  lOf  hours;  physics  (gravity,  heat,  electricity,  acoustics, 
optics,  and  inorganic  chemistry.  6 J  hours;  French  and  Latin,  2  hours;  English  or  German,  2 
hours;  history  and  geography,  8  hours;  philosophy,  1  hour:  drawing. 

tla»9  oj  special  m«/A«na/tc*.— Reyision  of  arithmetic,  revision  and  completion  of  algebra,  ge- 
ometry, and  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  anolytlcal  geometry  of  two  and  three  dimen- 
sions, 11  hours;  physics  reviewed  and  completed,  S  hours. 

Course  op  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (from  among  whose  Graduates 
THE  Students  from  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss6es  are  se- 
lected). 

The  course  is  of 'two  years  and  is  given  under  the  following  heads: 

.4na/y«i*.— Differential  and  integral  calculus.  This  course  lasts  two  y^ars.  It  Is  completed 
by  conferences  upon  the  Immediate  application  of  the  subject  studied.  In  addition  the  students 
may  be  called  upon  to  show  their  knowlec!^  of  the  subject  on  paper. 

VeicripUve  gsMtn^^ry.— Different  modes  of  representing  bodies,  study  of  the  principal  geomet- 
ric surfaces.    This  courae  occurs  during  the  Erst  year. 

i»<'r<»o/omy.— Carpentry  azid  stone-cutting.    Course  occurs  in  second  year. 

Mechanics  and  maeAines.—^^urae  of  two  years.  Completed  by  designing  of  the  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine. 

P/ty«/««.— Thermodynamiea.  electricity,  and  magnetism  (first  year), acoustics  and  optics  (sec- 
ond year).    Completed  by  experiments. 

C'A^mO^ry.— Metals  (1  year),  organic  chemistry  (second  year).    Completed  by  experiments. 

Astroncmy  and  geodesy.— ConvBe  occurs  in  the  second  year.    Completed  by  experiments. 

Architecture. — Course  is  of  two  years.    Completed  by  designs  and  projects. 

Military  ar^.— Course  of  the  tirst  year. 

Bislory,  geography^  and  literature.— History  of  the  political,  military,  and  moral  greatness  of 
the  principal  states  of  Europe  in  modem  and  contemporaneous  times.  Course  of  two  years 
and  is  completed  by  essayo  iiiwn  historical  subjects. 

German,  drawing,  coloring  drawings,  dnrlng  two  years. 

CJOURSE  OF  THE  ECOLE  NATIONAL.E  DES  PONTS  ET  CHAUSS^S  AT  PARIS. 

First  y^r.— Resistance  of  materials,  construction  of  ways  of  communication,  mineralogy 
and  geology,  uee  of  wood  and  iron  in  construction,  decoration  of  bridges,  political  economy, 
general  procednre  in  construction,  applied  chemistry. 

-6>tfcon(fy«ar.— Hydraulics,  canals  (navigation  int4rleure),  construction  of  bridges,  steam  en- 
gines, use  of  wood  and  iron  in  construction,  decoration  of  bridges,  administrative  law  (first 
pai'tu 

Third  yMr.— Construction  of  railroads,  constmction  of  maritime  works,  administrative  law 
(second  part),  fortification. 

In  aldition  to  the  general  course  given  above,  the  currlculnm  comprehends  the  study  of  the 
German  and  English  languages.  In  each  division  the  students  areexercised  in  practical  work, 
to  wit.  graphic  representation,  drawing,  water  color,  manipulation  and  tests  of  building  ma- 
terial^ leveling  and  drawing  plans,  drawing  engines  and  buildings.  They  draw  up  plans  for 
construction. 

These  courses  comprise  the  normal  instruction  of  the  school,  but  in  addKion  there  are  regu- 
lar conferences  ujwn  telegraphic  construction,  photography,  management  of  raili-oads,  and 
flsh-culiure.  There  are  also  other  conferences  whenever  a  discovery  or  the  prosecution  of 
some  great  work  demands  it. 

The  school  possesses  an  experimental  shop,  where  the  students  attend  upon  a  series  of  opera- 
tions and  practical  experiments. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  a  course  in  civil  engineering  both  at 
home  and  abroad  we  may  venture  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  character  of 
this  course  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  that  have  been  endowed  by  national 
or  by  private  munificence  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  This  term,  civil  engineering,  we  are  told  b^  the  faculty  of  the  Kose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  is  somewhat  vague.  Sometimes  it  means  land-surveying, 
sometimes  topographical  mapping,  and  often  railroad  construction.  In  the  Rose 
Polytc'chnic  it  means  **all  these  and  more."  Let  us  use  the  catalogue  of  this 
school,  then,  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  because,  1  aving  out  of  consideratit  n 
the  catalogue  of  the  Technical  High  School  (University )  of  Hanover  and  of  other 
German  states  or  provinces,  itnd  the  catalogue  of  the  Massac^iupett^  Institute  of 
Technology,  it  is  among  the  most  thoroughly 'and  ably  prepared  catalogues  that 
are  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau. 

Tae  details  of  the  purely  civil  engineering  in  the  Hose  Polytechnic  part  of 
the  course  arc  exhibited  in  the  schedule  below.  The  complete  course  in  civil 
engineering  will  be  shown  by  subs  atu ting  the  several  blocks  of  this  schedule 
for  the  *' shop  practice"  of  the  general  course  in  mechanical  engineering.^ 


1  See  p.  968. 
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Purely  technical  instruction  in  civil  engineering  at  the  Massadiusetta  Institute  of  Tech- 

no  tof/y— Continued . 


Subject. 

Lect,   rec, 

lab.,  draw., 

or  field. 

Instructor. 

Taken  by  students 
in- 

1 

1 

i! 

15 
15 

15 

15 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
SO 

30 

SO 
15 

Railroad  management. 
Stereotomy...  ......... 

Lect 

Lect.,  draw 

Lect.,rec... 
d<5      .... 

Allen 

Civil  engineering.... 

Civil  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

Civil,   mining,   me- 
chanical, electric, 
and  chemical  engi- 
neering. 

Civil  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

.  .       do 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

8 
3 
4 

4 

4 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1,2 

1.2 

1,2 

1 

2 

Porter 

4 

Theoretical  hydrauUcs. 

Hydranlic  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

Sanitary  designing 

Hydraulic  motors 

Hydraulic  engineering. 

Hydraulic  measure- 
ments and  sanitary 
field  work. 

Elements  Af  construc- 

.......uo .......... 

.......do......... 

3 
8 

Draw 

do   

2 

Lect.,  rec ... 

do.... 

Mechanical  and 
chemical  engineer- 
ing. 
Civil,  mining,   and 
sanitary  engineer- 
Civil,  mining,  chem- 
ical, sanitary  en- 
gineering, and  ge- 
ology. 
Civil  and  sanitary 

engineering. 
do 

2 

do 

Field,  draw. 

Lect,rec... 

Draw 

Liect..  rec... 

do 

Draw 

do 

do 

Swain 

8 
2 

2 

tion. 
Elementary  design 

Theory  of  structures. . . 
Bridges    and    similar 

Swain,  Bobbins, 

Stanwood. 
Swain,  Robbins . 

Swain ........ 

2 

Civil,  mining,   and 
sanitary  engineer- 
Civil*  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

Civllengineer  lug 

Sanitary  engineering 

2 
2 

structures. 
Bridge  design 

SSwaln,  Robbins . 
Jstanwood 

n 

Havinfif  now  obtained  what  we  want,  that  is  to  say,  the  details  of  a  purely 
technical  course  of  civil  engineering,  it  is  useless  to  encumber  the  pa^e  with 
other  courses.  In  examining  the  above  courses  the  reader  observes  that  the  fi  rst 
year  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  devoted  to  preparatory  study  and  the  toch no- 
logical  work  does  not  begin  until  the  second  year;  for  during  the  preparatory  year 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  or  physios,  and  the  mother  tongue 
or  another  language  are  studied.  He  also  will  observe  that  during  the  remain- 
ing three  years  (those  represented  in  the  above  schedules)  no  mention  is  made 
pf  geometrical  and  mechanical  or  of  free-hand  drawing,  or  of  that  species  of 
drawing  called  descriptive  geometry.  Topographical  and  **  railroad"  drawing, 
map-drawing,  and  plane  table  surveying,  etc.,  occur,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the 
general  kinds  of  delineation,  whether  free-hand  or  mathematiofd.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  general  mathematical  delineation  ceases  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  instruction  in  the  two  schools  whose  courses  are  represented.  At  the 
Kose  Polytechnic  mechanical  drawing  is  given  throughout  the  second  and  third 
years  and  descriptive  geometry  during  the  second  year.  At  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  five  hours.a  week  for  fifteen  weeks  of  the  second  year,  first  term,  are  oc- 
cupied with  descriptive  geometry.  It  is  the  same  with  language  and  the  higher 
mathematics.  They  are  not  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  civil  enineering, 
though  studied  concurrently  by  the  students  of  the  course  in  civil  engineering. 
So  strictly  is  the  connotation  of  the  term  civil  engineering  observed  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  that  not  only  pure,  out  even  applied  ma- 
thematics are  considered  as  coordinate  departments  with  that  of  civil  engi- 
neering. The  scheme  of  the  department  of  applied  mathematics  at  that  school 
is  therefore  given. 
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EDUCATION  EiaPOBT,  1889-90, 


Applied  Medumics. 


Subject. 


Lect.,  tcCm 

lab.,  draw., 

or  field. 


Instructor. 


Taken  by  students  in— 


a 


statics  and  stresses  In 
frames. 


Strenfifthcf  materials; 
kinematics  and  dy- 
namics. 

Stren^fth  of  materials. 

Strength  of  materials; 
theory  of  elasticity. 

Strenirth  of  materials, 
friction. 


Strength  of  materials.. 

Strength  of  materials; 
stability  of  struc- 
tures; theory  of  elas- 
ticity. 

Macdiinery  acnd  motors. 


Iiect.,  rec .. 


lioct.,  rec.. 


Liect.,  rec. 
Lect.,  rec, 
lab. 

Iiect.,  rec, 
lab. 


I>ct.trec, 

lab. 
Lect.,  rec, 

lab. 


Lect.,  rec .. 


Sondericker. 


-...do...... 


....do 

Lanza,  Menrill.. 


— do............. 


....do. 
....do. 


Lanza., 


€?lTil,mechanical,mln- 
ing,  electrical,  sani- 
tary and  chemical 
engineering,  archi- 
tecture, and  physics. 

As  above,  with  the 
omission  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Architecture 

Civil,  mining,  and 
sanitary  engineer - 
ing. 

Mechanical,  mining, 
and  chemical  engi- 
neering and  archi- 
tecture. 

Architecture 


Hec^anical,  minln  g , 
and  chemical  engi- 
neering. 

Civil,  mining,  and 
sanitary  engineer- 
ing. 


10 


15 


15 


15 


15 


Of  the  subjects  composing  the  course  of  pure  mathematics  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute,  calculus  and  analytical  geometry  enter  into  the  currioulum  of  the 
civil  engineering  and  every  other  course,  except  that  of  biology  and  th3  gen  ral 
course,  during  the  second  or  third  year.  Differential  equations,  theory  of  proha- 
bilities,and  spherical  and  practical  astronomy,  are  features  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  civil  engineering  course  for  two  hours  a  week  for  fiiteen  weeks,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  subjects  and  in  the  case  of  astronomy  for  five  weeks  for  three  hours 
a  we  k  during  the  third  year.  Though  less  radical  in  its  treatment  of  ap.Jied 
ma  hematics,  the  Rose  Polytechnic  also  deems  that  pure  mathematics  are  not 
civil  engineering,  though  they  are  indispensable  to  the  student  of  that  subject. 

MaOiemalics  at  Hose  Polytechnic. 


FIRST  TEIIM. 


SECOND  TBRM. 


THIBD  TERM. 


Soj^omore  year . . 


Junior  year. 


Analytic  geometry: 
Loci;  treatment  of 
point,  straight  line, 
circle,  by  cartesian 
and  polar  coordi- 
nates; also  parabola, 
ellipse,  hyberbola 
(three  times  a  week). 
Determinants:  Intro- 
duction to  the  theory 
of  deterrainauts.  with 
applicailous  (once  a 
week;. 

Differential  calculus: 
Successive  differen- 
tiallou. developments, 
scrios.  partial  dlller- 
eniiatlon.  maxima 
uud  minima,  tangents 
and  normals.  asymi> 
totert.  multiple  points, 
envelopcH,  points  of 
iutlc.tion.  ra.iius  of 
curvature,  evoliites, 
iuvolutes,  tracing 
curvoo,  roulettes 
transformations, 
problems  (live  times  a 
week). 


Analytic  geometry: 
General  equation  of 
the  2d  degree  between 
two  variables;  intro- 
duction to  modem 
geometry;  introduc- 
tion to  solid  geom- 
etry, surfaces  of  the 
2d  degree,  surf  a  ^es  ot 
revolution  (three 
times  a  week).  Cal- 
culus: In  I  rodueiion 
to  differential  cal- 
culus (once  a  week). 

Integral  calculus:  Ele- 
mentary lutegrals, 
rational  fraction-'^,  in- 
tegration by  parts,  by 
rationalization,  by 
series,  do  finite  inte- 
grals, problems  (five 
times  a  week). 


Calculus:  Introduction 
to  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  (four 
times  a  week). 


Differential     equations 
(five  times  a  week). 
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As  the  methods  of  instniction — ^recitation,  lecture,  or  field — are  given  in  full  by 
one  of  the  other  of  the  schedules  of  the  two  courses  just  oommented  upon,  it  is 
time  to  tiwn  from  the  technical  to  the  statistical  side  of  the  coi^rse  Ip  civil  en- 
g^ineering  in  order  to  inquire  how  the  time  devoted  to  the  oourse  in  other  iosd- 
tutions  compares  with  that  given  in  the  courses  just  mention  id. 

The  summary  of  the  hours  of  public  study  and  practice  (lecture,  recitation, 
etc.)  at  the  Massachusetts  InsUtute,  at  the  Rose  Polytdchnio,  and  at  the  Techni- 
cal University  at  Hanover  is  as  follows : 


Average  number  ot 
houn*  of  recitation. 

Sectaid 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Pour.h 

year. 

Massachosettfi  Institote: 

Civil  engbieerinK  (proper) ,. ... 

7 
0 

5.3 
13 

12 
2.2 
1.3 
8 

al« 

Applied  mechanics „ 

Pure  mathematics..... 

1.6 
1.5 

M1ff«eniHi*»o^M^  ..                     ..,'....      ...                            , 

1.6 

Total  fcatsklofnie)              .  

25.  S 
27 

10 
0 

4 
8 
8 

23.4 
25 

14 

0 
5 
6 
8 

20.5 

Total  (»!»<»«*)  Hf»port) 

23 

Rose  Polytechnic: 

Civil  engineering ......  ...... ....... ..... ......... 

ff14 

Laboratory  practice 

T^nf^  raatheTnaticfl                .,         ......  ...       ... 

bi 

0 

Mechanical  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry...... 

0 

Mlscellftn'^11«  (not  mc]ll'1*"g  Knglish  fisaay) 

? 

Total  (catalogue) 

Total  (Special  Report) 

25 
31 

28 

30 

IS 
31 

Technical  University  at  Hannover  (Germany)— First  year:  winter,  34;  summer,  43.  Second 
year:  winter,  33;  summer,  35.  Third  year:  winter,  36;  summer,  36.  Fourth  year:  winter,  30; 
summer,  30. 


It  is  evident  that  the  schedules  of  the  American  catalogfues  do  not  give  all  the 
work  performed ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  by  spjcial  inquiry.  A  pre- 
paratory stap  to  such  an  inquiry  was  made  in  the  form  ;or  i^S\)  9 ),  sent  out  by  this 
Bureau  in  June,  1890,  its  object,  however,  being*  to  asoortain  what  courses  had 
been  introduced  and  were  being  followed  in  our  teehnolojfical  institutions,  and 
the  duration  and  character  of  such  courses.  All  these  fac  s  should  bo  b.oug  it 
out,  it  is  thought,  by  the  following  schemo  thou  2rh  the  time  devoted  to  each  courso 
cannot  be  accurately  indicated  on  so  condensed  a  form. 

Students  [technological  only)  by  courses. 


studies. 


1.  Civil  enffineering 

B.  Mechanical  engineering 

3.  Mining  engineering 

4.  Electrical  engineering 

5.  Applied  chemistry 

6.  Architecture 

7.  Agriculture,  including  horticulture  . 

8.  Students  in  partial  CO lurses 


Years 
required 

to 
complete 
course. 


Hours  a  week  de- 
voted to— 


I  Practice' 
ThanTv    (S^Opor 

J  neory. ,  labora- 
tory). 


I»uplla 
in  ttie 
course 

188^90. 


10 JL '                

1 

11  ::::    :::v::r.::;::^:: ::::::  :::i: 

1  . 

12! ::::::::::"::::::::::::::::::::::::..:::::::.::.::::::::!::::::::: 

1 

i 

Some  eight  or  nine  months  later  the  enterprise  of  the  editor  of  Engineering 
News  caused  that  journal  to  issue  a  circular  of  six  foolscap  printed  sheets,  that 
if  answered  will  bo  a  monument  of  the  courtesy  of  its  correspondents,  and  will 
place  the  public  interested  under  obligations  to  the  periodical  which  has  caiTied 


a  Does  not  Include  thesis  work. 


6  Average. 
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N  through  such  an  undertaking.  In  June,  1891,  the  question  represented  by  Table 
D.  was  sent  out  by  the  Bureau.  The  results  of  that  inquiry  are  tabulated  as 
they  havQ  been  returned.  Neither  the  question  of  1889-90  nor  that  for  1890-91 
was  made  with  the  ambitious  design  of  showing  statistically  the  history  and 
condition  of  the  engineering  courses.  Indeed,  the  Bureau  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  such  facts  could  not  be  obtained  with  sufficient  fullness  by  the  or- 
dinary means  of  distributing  circulars,  and  it  was  not  prepared  to  formulate  its 
desires  until  a  study,  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  its  form  and  of  the  an- 
nual catalogues  of  the  schools  had  shown  that  the  time  had  come  when  such  an 
inquiry  would  give  fully  satisfactory  results.  As  said  before  a  technical  journal 
has  undertaken  the  inquiry,  has  placed  the  results  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  to 
be  edited,  and  will  soon  publish  them. 

Thus  relieved  of  any  scruples  in  slighting  the  subject  of  technological  instruc- 
tion, one  may  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  energetic  protest  that  has  been 
caused  by  the  question  which  forms  the  several  headings  of  the  following  Table  D. 
The  ^oint  to  which  the  Bureau  would  call  special  attention  is  expressed  as  follows: 
**  This  question  [all  the  headings  of  Table  D],  although  it  can  be  readily  and  fairly 

•  answered  by  some  and  perhaps  many  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  is  so  unsuited  to 
our  methods  that  even  with  the  best  intentions  I  see  no  way  of  fairly  and  hon- 
estly answering  it  in  figures  alone.''  In  the  case  of  the  institution  thus  spoken 
of  the  question  served  its  purposa.  For  years  past  the  following  colleges,  en- 
dowed with  the  proceeds  of  the  act  of  1862  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  have  found  it  impossible  to  separate  their  technical  work  from 
that  of  their  technical  departments  and  have  elected  to  be  consid^ered  as  colleges 
of  letters  rather  than  of  technology : 

List  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleger  whose  xcork  cannot  he  separated  from  thai 
of  the  State  nniversiiies  of  which  they  are  departments. 


Location. 


Name. 


Berkeley,  Cal 

Atbens.Oa 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 
Columbia,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Reno,  Nev 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  S.C 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Burlington,  Vt 

Morgantown,  W.  Va . 
Madison,  Wis 


College  of  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Mining,  Engineering,  and  Chem- 
istry (University  of  California). 

Georgia  State  College  of  AgriciUture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (University 
of  Georgia). 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (University  of  Minnesota). 

Missouri  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  ^University  of  Mis- 
souri). 

Industrial  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

University  of  Nevada. 

Agricultiural  and  Mechanical  College  (University  of  North  Carolina) . » 

Ohio  State  University. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Department  of  Brown  University. 

South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  (Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina)?* 

University  of  Tennessee  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 

Agricultural  Department  of  West  Vli*glnla  University. 

College  of  Arts  (University  of  Wisconsin). 


1  Now  a  separate  institution. 
The  protest  to  which  reference  has  been  made  Is  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  October  2^,  189 U 
Hon.  William  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C : 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  absence  of  President  Dwight  the  inclosed  schedule  has  been 
placed  In  my  hands  to  answer.  I  have  spent  some  conliderable  time  In  trying 
to  answer  the  questions  as  fully  and  as  correctly  as  is  possible:  but  the  fact  is 
that  several  of  the  more  prominent  ones  can  not  (or  ought  not)  be  answered  in 
the  shap3  they  are  asked.  Some  can  not  be  answered  because  of  the  way  our 
school  is  organized  as  a  department  of  this  university,  or  because  of  the  compli- 
cations Incident  to  its  age,  and  others  ought  not,  because,  if  answered  accordmg 
to  the  schedule,  the  lare  figures  tell  but  part  of  the  truth,  and  if  tabulated 
along  with  answers  to  the  same  questions  from  certain  other  institutions,  are 
misleading,  a  thing  I  know  you  wish  to  avoid. 
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The  truth  but  half  told  may  be  as  misleading  as  a  positive  falsehood,  and  is 
much  harder  to  meet  and  explain  when  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  discussion 
or  criticism.  Some  very  bitter  criticisms  and  many  unjust  charges  have  been 
brought  against  sundry  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  last  few  years,  based 
nominally  upon  statistics.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  statistics  were  unfair,  if 
not  positively  false,  in  that  the  figures  used  either  told  but  part  of  the  truth  or 
else  meant  different  things  when  applied  to  contrasting  colleges  having  different 
systems  of  classification  or  differeht  methods  of  instruction.  Several  prominent 
institutions,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  have  suffered  from  this  and  I  think 
that  few  have  entirely  escaped.  The  fact  that  these  colleges  have  suffered  so 
much  more  in  that  respect  thsm  classical  institutions  I  believe  to  be  in  part  duo 
to  the  nature  of  the  statistics  put  forth,  in  which  things  essentially  unlike  are 
classed  together,  or  things  alike  are  called  by  different  names.  I  am  sure  that 
you  do  not  mean  to  help  along  this  evil. 

The  land-grant  colleges  are  so  very  varied  in  their  organization,  methods, 
scope,  grade,  and  aims  that  tables  of  statistics  made  from  the  answers  to  the 
same  questions  by  the  different  institutions  may  be  made  to  show  almost  any* 
thing  the  user  wants  them  to  show.  The  answers  to  your  schedule,  stated  in 
figures  alone,  mean  very  different  things  in  the  different  institutions. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  at  more  length  explanations  of  some  of  my  answers 
atid  the  causes  of  my  failure  to  answer  others. 

Question  6.  [Table  D.]  This  question,  although  It  can  be  readily  and  fairly  an- 
swered by  some,  and  perhaps  many,  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  is  eo  imsuited  to 
our  methods  that  even  with  the  best  of  intentions  I  see  of  no  way  of  fairly  and 
honestly  answering"  it  in  figures  alone. 

Our  institution  is  not  eo  organized  that  specific  figures  can  be  given  to  these 
questions  without  being  misleading  when  the  figures  are  used  as  components  of 
statistical  tables  made  out  of  the  reports  from  several  of  many  institutions. 
Many  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are  so  organized  that  specific  figures  can  be 
given  in  answer  to  most  of  these  questions  ;  ours  is  not. 

The  numerical  data  given  in  these  tables  would  be  very  differently  inter- 
preted by  different  persons  studying  the  figures  for  unlike  objects.  Some  of 
the  figures,  even  when  correct,  would  tell  but  part  of  the  truth  and  be  mislead- 
ing, and  inferences  very  unfair  to  our  college  could  be  drawn  from  them.  I 
know  you  do  not  wish  that  kind  of  statistics. 

Please  let  me  explain  some  of  the  more  serious  diflQoulties.  First,  as  to  what 
is '*  theory  "and  what  **  practice."  When  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  in  August  last,  I  took  pains  to 
get  the  views  of  a  number  of  the  college  officers  there  present  on  this  very  mat- 
ter, and  I  found  the  interpretation  of  these  terms  so  very  different  by  the  dif- 
ferent teachers  consulted  that  the  same  facts  returned  according  to  your  sched- 
ule questions  by  these  different  teachers  would  be  very  differently  tabulated. 
Let  me  illustrate: 

Mechanical  drawing,  as  taught  in  these  colleges,  is  certainly  "technical;"  it 
is  taught  in  special  rooms  and  with  specif^  appliances  as  truly  as  is  the  **work  " 
in  the  "shops."  Some  teachers  therefore  call  it  *'  practice',"  but  others  call  it 
"  theory"  and  limit  the  term  "  practice  "  to  "  shop  work  "  (done  with  the  tools  of 
the  mechanic). 

Botany  and  mycology  are  sciences  necessary  in  teaching  scientific  agriculture 
or  horticulture.  They  are  pursued  in  specialized  laboratories,  with  special  ap- 
pliances, and  require  skillful  technique.  Are  these  scientific  studies  "  theoret- 
ical "  or  **  practical,"  and  is  this  laboratory  work  "  theoretical "  or  **  practical " 
wcrk  ?  Some  teachers  in  agriculture  call  it  theoretical,  others  practical,  more 
especially  if  in  mycology.  Some  call  the  laboratory  work  "  practical  work;" 
others  limit  the  use  of  the  term  to  manual  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden,barn, 
or  greenhouse.  I  feel  sure  that  were  we  to  return  the  hours  spent  in  the  draw- 
ing rooms  and  laboratories  by  our  students  in  mechanical  engineering  or  our 
students  in  agriculture  as  "  practice,"  rather  than  **  theory,"  many  good  people 
who  know  that  we  have  neither  farm  nor  machine  shop  for  manual  Tabor  would 
feel  that  we  had  misrepresented  things. 

Your  section  5  of  question  6  relates  to  "  applied  chemistry."  Does  your  term 
"  practice  "  include  all  chemical  study  pursued  by  the  students  in  the  laboratory  V 
All  our  undergraduates  have  such  practice,  those  in  engineering  during  the  first 
year  only,  those  in  agriculture  for  two  years,  those  in  the  chemical  course  three 
years.  In  each  case  it  is  our  way  of  teaching  the  science  of  chemistry,  and 
would  be  called  **  theoretical"  study  by  most  of  those  who  discues  '* industrial 
education."    To  tabulate  as  "  practice  "  the  laboratory  work  done  in  elementary 
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chomistry  by  our  mechanical  engineers  during  their  freshman  year,  would,  I 
think,  make  us  liable  to  tho  charpje  of  misreiiresenlation  by  that  lai^ge  and 
earnest  class  who  think  that  **  p  aetice"  is  synonomoue  with  *'practleal  work," 
and  that  *^ practical  work'' means  only  **bhop  woi'k/'  or  its  equivaieat,  farm 
W'tk. 

We  have  no  workshc^  for  teaohing  the  handicraft  of  the  trades,  nor  land  for 
teaching  the  art  of  farming.  We  are,  therefor.^,  especially  liable  to  a  certain 
kind  of  hostile  criticism  by  those  who  think  that  the  especial  function  ci  tbeee 
institutions  is  to  teach  the  trades  and  occupations.  The  figures  derived  fr^^m 
our  cla^ises,  st  -tod  in  the  terms  of  your  schedule,  would  tefl  only  a  part  of  the 
truth,  aad  t^ll  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  handle  for  use  in  unfair  criticism 
whichever  way  we  state  them.  If  we  do  not  tabulate  all  our  laboratory  work  as 
*'pi-aotioe"  we  do  not  con.orm  to  your  scheduL3-  li  we  make  the  figures  in- 
clude, as  ** practice"  in  tho  technological  courses,  all  our  lab  ;ratory  work,  it 
makes  it  look  as  if  we  were  doctoring  the  figures  for  the  pu:  pose  of  maUcing  our 
course  seem  less  *^  theoretical "  and  we, want  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dod^ring 
these  questions.  We  believe  our  method  is  a  good  and  sound  one  and  are  willing 
that  it  stand  squarely  upon  its  merits. 

Again,  as  t>  the  ^*  hours  a  weeic  devoted  to."  In  our  system  of  instruction, 
except  for  recitatiims  and  lectures,  we  measure  little  by  hours.  We  have  not  a 
single  requisition  which  can  be  "made  up"  or  "worked  off  "  in  any  specLied 
number  of  hours. 

Ther«  is  a  minimum  of  work  which  a  student  must  do  before  he  can  get  a  de- 
gree. But  this  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  class  room 
or  laboratory  although  a  record  iskeptof  attendance  and  any  considerable  irr^- 
ularity  is  not  tolerated. 

A  pet  idea  in  our  system  and  methods  is  to  give  each  and  every  student  a 
chance  to  do  his  bast,  to  encourage  acquisition  by  work  rather  than  to  consume 
time  by  the  hour.  The  facilities  of  oiu*  class  rooms  and  laboratories  aad  the 
division  of  the  classes  into  sections  are  in  accordance  with  this  idea  and  largely  di- 
rect od  to  this  end.  The  laboratories  are  open  much  beyond  the  times  of  **  re- 
quired "  attendance.  The  minimum  requisition  for  a  degree  does  not  represent 
ia  any  s?nse  the  number  of  hours  devoted  per  week  to  any  subject.  So  far  as 
hours  repressnt  anythinjr.  it  is  the  minimum  attendance  of  the  very  poorest 
St  'dent  who  ultimately  gra  luates.  Consequently,  we  have  never  yet  compiled  and 
published,  even  for  our  own  use,  a  complete  tabulated  statement  of  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  required  for  all  the  various  soctions  of  this  school  othir  than 
the  reguhw  programme  of  daily  exercises.  Such  a  table  might  be  mad  ?,  but  if  we 
made  it.  it  would  be  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  for  the  low^t  possible 
grade  of  work  allowed. 

Again,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  a  dep>artment  of  the  university  in 
which  department  none  of  the  students  are  pursuing  a  classical  or  merely  hter- 
ary  course  in  tho  sens  *  in  which  thesa  terms  are  used  in  classical  colleges.  Yet 
I  think  that  it  would  be  untrue  as  well  as  misleading  to  class  them  all  as  **  tech- 
nological "  students,  although  everyone  is  pursuing  some  of  the  studies  classed 
as  technical  in  the  great  maiority  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

I  have  given  the  figures  which  are  called  for  in  the  last  column,  but  when  tab- 
ulated along  with  the  figures  from  many  other  colleges,  as  from  Cornell,  for  exam- 
ple, are  very  misleading.  In  Cornell,  and,  I  think,  all  those  colleges  where  there  is 
also  a  classical  courss,  tho  technical  and  scientific  courses  are  distinct  or  recog- 
nized from  the  very  entrance.  Here  the  studies  are  the  same  for  all  our  stu- 
dents during  the  freshman  year.  Tho  clashes  here  do  not  dllferentiate  into 
couro  8  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  yeai%  therefore  the  numbers  I  have 
given  include  only  those  in  the  last  two  years.  They  do  not  include  tho  137  un- 
dergraduates who  are  not  officially  in  the  courses  specified,  although  they  are 
purusing  the  studies  required  as  a  part  of  the  technical  courses.  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  29  graduate  students  who  are  pursuing  the  higher  studies  supple- 
mental to  the  undergraduate  courses.  The  t'>tal  is  therefore  smaller  by  over 
ItiO  than  the  same  students  would  be  tabulated  in  most  of  the  colleges. 

I  have  gone  at  length  into  this  question,  and  I  think  you  will  see  the  force  of 
the  difficulties  and  the  importance  of  the  matter,  especially  in  these  times,  when 
so  many  of  these  institutions  are  being  made  the  subject  of  sensational  criticism 
and  hostile  attack. 

Question  8.  (a)  This  is  no  State  appropriation  but  the  income  from  the  fund 
derived  from  the  land  grant  of  1862.  The  State  still  holds  that,  paying  us  only 
the  income.  We  receive  no  State  appropriation.  (6)  This  is  as  it  a^ipears  from 
the  books  of  the  college  treasurer. 
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Question  9.  No  part  of  this  question  can  ba  satisfactorily  answered.  I  will  re- 
mark f'U  the  three  items. 

(a  I  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  but  a  department  of  the  rn'ver  ity,  and 
all  of  iti  instruction  was  carried  on  in  buildi  gs  belonginpr  to  *'Tho  Pr  8  dent 
and .  ellows  of  Yale  College  "  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.  Now, 
three  large  aid  several  small  baildingd  are  used  by  this  deijartment  exclusively, 
but  mucli  of  the  instruction  goes  on  m  buildings  whoso  use  is  shared  by  other 
departments  of  the  university.  A  part  of  the  drawing  is  tai  gin  in  the  Stroc^t 
Art  School ;  geology,  mineralogy,  palieontology,  and  zo  >!(  gy  in  th  '  Peabody  Mu- 
seum which  contains  tto  university  collections  belonging  to  these  sciences.  Then , 
too,  t>.e  university  library,  gymnasium,  reading  room,  etc.,  t  tc.,  a:  e  used  by  oar 
students  in  cimmon  wi  h  the  rest  of  the  universi  y.  To  includ  »  all  thesi  in  the 
property  of  the  SheflSGld  Scientific  School  would  be  untrue  and  would  grossly 
overrate  its  riches  and  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  to  leave  them  all  oat 
would  be  to  untruthfully  underrate  its  facilities  for  instruction.  As  a  i  art  of 
the  university,  this  school  gets  more  or  less  benefit  of  all  the  varied  possessions 
which  constitute  the  material  part  of  the  university,  the  ownership  of  which  lj 
peculiarly  complicated.  They  represent  the  growth  of  two  centuries.  Of  the 
buildings  in  our  exclusive  use,  two  were  originally  built  for  other  purposes,  aad 
later  adapted  to  our  xlbb.  I  have  never  seen  any  inventory  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  university,  as  a  whole,  nor  any  attempt  to  estimate  what  the 
value  of  those  of  our  department  would  bo  without  the  others. 

(6)  The  same  is  true  of  apparatus  and  collections ;  some  belong  to  the  Scien- 
tific School  especially  and  some  belong  to  the  University.  I  am  not  aware  t^.at 
any  attempt  at  an  inventory  has  ever  been  made,  and  any  estimate  ^vould  be  but 
a  rude  guess.  The  collections  are  largely  the  coUectit  ns  of  the  University  and 
represent  the  accumulations  of  about  a  century.  The  apparatus  in  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Scientific  School  represent  the  accumulation  of  about  fifty  years. 
A  set  equivalent  to  the  latter  could  probably  be  got  together  for  $40,000,  bu;  it 
cost  originally  very  much  more  than  that.  Some  of  it  now  has  morely  a  histori- 
cal or  sentimental  value,  hard  to  estimate  in  money,  yet  it  has  still  an  educa- 
tional value. 

(c)  "Productive  funds."  Here  the  answer  is  still  more  difficult,  as  it  is  more 
complicated.  Some  belong  to  the  Scientific  School,  some  to  the  University,  a 
portion  is  for  special  purposes,  others  for  general  purposes.  We  now  have  the 
income  of  some  university  funds,  which  we  may  not  have  when  certain  univer- 
sity instruction  is  given  in  some  other  way.  We  have  some  funds  of  our  own; 
we  share  in  the  use  of  others  for  general  university  uses;  we  share  in  still  o  her 
special  endowments;  and  any  statement  we  might  make  would  be  a  ma*  ter  of  book- 
keeping rather  than  an  exhibit  of  the  capital  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
The  treasurer's  report  gives  the  names  and  status  of  the  various  funds,  but  of 
some  of  these  funds  even  he  does  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  they  should 
be  considered  in  this  schedule  as  belonging  to  "The  Sheffield  Scientific  Schooi" 
or  **  Yale  CJoUege  "  or  "  Yale  University."  They  are  in  the  possessi^  n  of  the 
Yale  corporation  for  certain  uses.  The  University  can  apply  the  income  fuv  in- 
struction or  use  in  the  department  which  it  thinks  fulfills  most  nearly  the  objects 
intended  by  the  donor.  I  have  spent  some  time  with  the  treasurer  tryin^^  to 
comijile  satisfactory  answers,  but  I  can  not  answer  either  division  of  this  qre^ 
tion  in  a  way  that  will  be  both  truthful  and  satisfactory,  or  that  will  show  the 
money  value  of  the  educational  plant  we  have  here.  For  a  solution  we  wou  d 
have  to  go  away  back  to  colonial  times  for  a  part,  and  the  answers  are  compli- 
cated m  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

Question  10.  This  refers  to  the  special  library  in  the  school.  This  department 
shares  in  all  the  use  and  facilities  of  the  university  library,  hence  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  make  a  large  collection  of  books  of  our  own;  most  of  our  books  are  to 
supplement  those  in  the  main  library,  or  else  those  needed  in  the  laboratories, 
cr  for  handy  reference. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Brewer. 
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11. 

COURSE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  instrument  of  the  civil  engineer  is  the  transit  and  his  sphere  of  practice 
the  open  country,  but  the  Ihstrument  of  the  mechanical  engineer  is  the  hammer 
and  his  place  is  in  the  shop.  The  Koman  roads  and  aqueducts  are  standing  evi- 
dences of  the  skill  of  the  Homan  people,  the  pyramids  and  Lake  Moeris  testify 
to  the  ability  of  the  Egyptian  engineer,  and  the  cathedrals  of  France  to  that  of 
the  master  masons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  an  ** industrial  revolution"  waited 
for  the  invention  of  a  steam  engine  uiat  was  something  more  than  a  curiosity  or 
a  toy.  This  industrial  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  majoritv,  so 
to  speak,  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  at  least  in  England,  where  from 
peculiar  circumstances  it  found  a  congenial  soil.  Progress  in  industry,  however, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  progress  in  that  kind  of  industrial  education  which 
is  given  in  schools.  Neither  the  Greek  literary  and  artistic  genius  nor  the  En- 
glish industrial  and  political  genius  was  born  within  the  walb  of  an  educational 
edifice.  But  when  a  nation  has  manifested  its  genius  it  is  possible  and  desira- 
ble to  have  persons  study  the  manifestations  of  that  genius,  formulate  and  teach 
the  results,  and  thus  mechanically  a  naturally  less  gifted  or  enterprising  nation 
is  elevated  to  a  stage  of  culture  in  which  the  less  gifted  nation  may  reap  the 
same  intellectual  or  material  benefits  the  more  gifted  enjoy. 

In  1855,  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  a  depart- 
ment of  **  Mechanics,  Machines,  and  Constructions'"  was  established  in  the  school, 
with  a  set  of  text-books  printed  mostly  In  Paris  and  London,  and  in  two  cases  in 
Germany^  but  there  was  no  course  leading  to  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, the  instruction  in  that  art  being  a  part  of  the  course  in  civil  and  mining 
engineering.  At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1864  there  was  in 
the  fourth  year  a  courso  of  mechanical  engineering  separate  from  the  civil  engi- 
neering course  after  the  close  of  the  third  year.  At  the  School  of  Mines  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  YorkCitv,  *^  a  course  of  machines  which  is  essential  in  a 
course  of  mining  engineering"  was  given,  about  1864,  during  the  third  year. 
The  first  practi(3d  schools  of  mechanical  engineering  were  the  Worcester  Insti- 
tute and  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  though  it  may  be  objected  to  them 
that  they  are  schools  for  making  master  workmen  rather  than  engineers.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  the  practical  work  of  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering  is  what 
distinguishes,  the  institutions  in  which  it  obtains  from  all  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, it  is  well  to  begin  with  a  consideration  of  it. 

At  the  Worcester  Institute  the  regular  course  of  instruction  is  prefaced  by  an 
'*  apprentice  half  year,"  in  which  the  four  studies  that  the  average  student  of 
mechanical  engineering  has  been  found  to  ba  deficient  in  are  followed  from  Jsia- 
uary  to  June.  These  studies  are  English  and  French  literature  (6  hours  a  week), 
free-hand  drawing  (6  hours  a  week),  and  shop  practice  in  woodwork  and  mould- 
ing (36i  hours  a  week).  Then  during  the  three  years  of  the  course  10  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  **  practice,  which  in  the  second  term  of  the  last  year  in- 
cludes machine  design. 

In  this  shop  practice  two  principles  are  observed:  First,  that  while  labor  with 
hand  tools  and  machines  should  be  wisely  blended,  yet  since  machinery  has  a 
constantly-  increasing  share  in  the  conversion  of  material  into  useful  forms,  the 
educated  mechanic  should  know  how  to  design,  construct,  and  assemble  the  parts 
of  a  machine  as  well  as  how  to  make  its  product;  and,  second,  that  excellence  in 
construction  is  to  b3  sought  as  a  most  valuable  factor  in  instruction.  The  power 
of  the  engineer,  says  the  faculty,  to  decide  upon  general  grounds  the  best  form 
and  material  for  a  machine  and  to  calculate  its  parts  is  greatly  increased  by 
blending  with  it  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  in  manipulating  the  material,  and  the 
fact  that  the  product  is  to  be  tested  and  used  kindles  interest  in  its  manufac- 
ture and  furnishes  additional  incentive  to  thorouc^hness  and  exactness.  After 
the  earliest  lessons  the  practice  is  on  commercial  goods  and  follows  the  best 
methods  of  commercial  production.  Thus,  while  the  institute  offers  a  good  edu- 
cation, based  on  mathematics,  the  living  languages,  physical  sciences,  and  draw- 
ing, and  sufficient  familiarity  with  some  branch  of  applied  science  to  secure  to 
its  graduates  a  livelihood,  its  two  peculiar  features  are:  (1)  that  in  addition 
to  uie  general  course  of  study  and  to  the  regular  work  of  all  students  in  the  labo- 
ratories each  student  devotes  at  least  ten  hours  weekly  to  practice  in  the  de- 
partment he  has  chosen;  and  (2)  that  the  practice  of  the  students  in  the  de- 
partment of  mechanical  engineering  is  in  well-equipped  shops  in  which  a 
manufacturing  business  is  carried  on.  Constmction  accompanies  instruction  at 
every  step. 

"         '^  Uigitized  by  VJ\^V^V1\^ 
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The  printed  page  is  not  adapted  to  describing  the  technicalities  of  a  machine 
shop  and  even  pnoto  illustrations  are  more  useful  as  evidences  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school  than  of  the  value  of  its  work  to  the  future  engineer.  It  wiA, 
then,  Bufi^e  to  say  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  Worcester  Institute  the  students 
build  one  or  more  machines  from  their  drawings,  d^hich,  though  made  from 
definite  specifications,  are  intended  to  aflford  ample  field  for  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  originality  of  each  student  in  making  correct  design  and  ar- 
rangement of  parts  of  the  machine  in  hand.  While  the  work  is  not  coi>ylng,  it 
must  not  depart  essentially  from  the  best  practice  among  manufacturing  me- 
chanics. Tnus  one  class  has  constructed  a  25  horse-power  Ck>rli88  engine, 
another  a  10  horsa-power  upright  reversible  engine,  another  a  40  horse-power 
Buckeye  engine.  The  class  of  18S5  constructed  an  engine  lathe  18  feet  in 
length;  the  class  of  1886  a  Hendey  shaper,  etc. 

The  Stevens  Institute  is,  as  its  catalogue  claims,  **a  school  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering. "  There  are  departments  qf  physics  and  of  chemistry,  and  applied  elec- 
tricity is  taught,  but  the  object  of  the  school  is  to  provide  a  systematic  course 
in  the  theory  of  machine  construction  and  a  study  of  existing  systems.  Math- 
ematics, pure  and  applied,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  practice  and  experimental 
mechanics,  experimental  physics,  and  chemical  analysis,  M  are  more  or  leas 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  object  of  the  systematic  course  in  the  theory  of 
machine  construction  and  the  study  of  existing  systems.  But  as  we  are  now 
particularly  concerned  with  the  shop  work,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  that. 

The  wort-shop  course  of  the  institut3  is  intsnded  to  supply  the  student  with 
a  knowledge,  ad  complete  as  possible,  of  the  best  existing  methods  and  processes 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  such  mechanical  designs  as  the  theoretic  part 
of  the  course  will  enable  him  to  originate.    But  dependence  is  not  entirely 

g laced  on  the  necessarily  elementary  and  limited  instruction  that  can  be  given 
a  the  machine,  blacksmith,  and  carpenter  shops,  and  the  iron  and  brass  foundry; 
bu^,  after  differences  in  machines,  tools,  and  methods  of  manipulation  are  com- 
prehended by  the  student,  he  is  taken  to  establishments  where  real  work  is 
being  carried  on.    The  usual  tour  of  the  senior  class  Is  as  follows: 

^pn7i.— Bethlehem.    Eagle  Hotel.    Steel  and  zinc  manufacture.    Bethlehem 
Iron  and  Zinc  Works. 
April  $, — ^Philadelphia.    (Hrard  House. 

(1 )  Welding,  fitting,  and  testing  of  wrought-iron  pipe.  Morris  &  Taskor's  Paa- 
oal  Iron  Works. 

(2)  Arrangement  and  outfit  of  first-class  machine  shops.  Seller^s  Machine 
Works. 

(3)  Locomotive  manufacture.    Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

(4)  Marine  engines  and  shipbuilding.    Cramp  Ship  Yard. 
April  5. — Hartford.    Allyn  House. 

(1)  Machine  tools,  taps  and  dies,  and  standard  gauges;  gear-cutting  by  ma- 
chinery, and  drop  forgmgs.    Pratt  &  Whitney  Company. 

(2)  Improvements  in  automatic  screw  machinery;  recovery  of  oil  from  metal 
cuttings;  straightening  of  bar  iron.    Hartford  Screw  Company. 

(3)  Machinery  for  manufacture  of  repeating  rifles;  manipulation  of  Catling 
ffun;  construction  of  disc  and  Baxter  engines;  automatic  wood-screw  machinery ; 
latest  attempt  at  setting  type  by  machinery.    Colt's  Armory. 

(4)  Latest  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation.    Hartford  statehouse . 

(5)  Extreme  case  of  use  of  fast-speed  engineb  for  large  steam-power  plant. 
WiUimantic  Linen  Mill. 

April  e.— Springfield.    Massasoit  House. 

(1)  Construction  and  use  of  turbine  water  wheels.    Holyoke  Machine  Works. 

(2)  Testing  of  turbines.    Holyoke  Testing  Flume. 

(3)  Manufacture  of  paper.     Dickinson  Paper  Mills. 
April  7.— Boston.     United  States  Hotel, 

(1)  Most  improved  machinery  for  rapid  working  of  brass.  HaniM>ck  Inspirator 
Company's  shops. 

(Z)  Testing  of  large  sizes  of  materials.  Emery  testing  machine.  Watertown 
Arsenal. 

(3)  Types  of  modern  pumping  engines.  Leavitt  walking-beam  and  fly-wheel 
type  and  worthington  direct-acting  type.  Boston  sewage-pumping  station,  Dor- 
chester. 

April  8» — Providence.    Narragansett  House. 

(1)  Manufacture  of  machines  in  duplicate  by  most  improved  machine  processes. 
Wilcox  &  Gibbs's  sewing  machine,  machine  molding,  pickling  and  annealing  of 
cast  iron  for  milling  machine  work.    Brown  &  Sharp  Manufacturing  Company. 

(2)  Supply  water  to  cities  and  towns;  direct  distribution.  Hope  street  station. 
Corliss  (5)  cylinder  direct  engine  and  Nagle  geared  form  of  engmes.    Bi^ervoir 
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Brass-turning 

Hours. 
ao 

Steam-fitting 

..     .           16 

Steam  boilers 

i« 

MAt^i.tAfiMng    . . 

8 

Elasticity  ofpine  beams 

8 

Flow  ol  water  through  pipes 

8 

Friction  of  belting 

8 

Indicator  cord 

8 

Total 

0747 

distribution,  Pawtucket  Water  Works.   CJorllss  compound  engines  and  Swan 
turbine  water  wheels. 
-4prt7  9.— Pall  River.    Wilbur  Hotel. 

( 1 )  Manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  and  standard  single  Corliss  engine.  Bernard 
Mills. 

(2)  Medium  high-6i)€ed  engines  and  latest  types  of  compound  mill  engines 
Globe  Mills. 

The  shop  exercises  of  the  institute  are  finished  before  the  close  of  the  third 
year,  the  course  being  of  four  years.  The  time  devoted  to  shop  work  by  each 
student  is  distributed  as  follows : 

Hours. 

Metal  lathe 216 

Pattern-making 100 

Metal  planer 65 

Vise  work 40 

Molding 40 

Wood-turning 40 

Blacksmlthlng 40 

Miller 82 

Drill  press 24 

MlUwrlghtlng 24 

Carpentry 25 

a  This  total  has  been  very  materlaUy  reduced  of  late. 

It  will  be  observed  that  40  of  these  hours  are  consumed  in  what  is  called  ex- 
perimental mechanics,  and  so  can  not  be  called  shop  work  in  the  sense  of 
manual  labor.  For  the  fourth-year  class  there  is  a  regular  course  in  experi- 
mental mechanics  given  during  a  supplementary  term  of  three  weeks.  Assist- 
ants chosen  from  the  last  graduating  class  take  charge  of  a  group  of  exercises 
and  aid  other  students  to  secure  without  loss  of  time  the  data  belonging  to  ex- 
periments. As  soon  as  the  data  of  wiy  one  experiment  are  secured  the  students 
rex)0rt  to  the  chief  instructor,  who  airects  such  calculations  as  are  necessary  to 
be  deduced.  This  done  the  next  exercise  is  entered  upon.  The  following  chart 
will  explain  the  character  of  this  laboratory  work ; 

Order  of  exercises  in  expcrimeiital  'tnechamcSy  dass  of  1891, 

The  figures  1  to  18  represent  erroups  of  students,  consisting  of  generally  two  each,  who  are  due 
at  the  test  opposite  their  group  number  horlzonuUy  and  at  the  date  opposite  their  number 
vertically. 

There  must  be  Just  twice  as  many  groups  as  there  are  exercises,  so  that  every  other  day  can 
be  devoted  to  a  test  and  to  the  computation  of  that  test  alternately.  Th&  instructors  are  al- 
ways graduates,  either  of  the  last  senior  class  or  earlier  ones.  The  exercises  really  consist  of 
nine  groups,  each  of  which  is  so  designed  as  to  afford  exx)erlmenting  sufficient  to  occupy  a  fuU 
day  of  eight  hours,  and  the  computations  occupy  another  Interval  of  eight  hours. 


Group 

of  exei^ 

clses. 


D<in 


Subjects. 


Metal  tests 

Hot-air  engine 

Dynamometers 

Properties  of  ammonia,  latent 
heat,  heat  of  absorption,  etc  — 

Manipulation  of  different  gears... 

Barrus  Universal  calorimeter  .... 

Buckeye  engine,  noncondenslng.. 

Buckeye  en^e,  condensing,  sur- 
face condenser  

Buckeye  engine,  condensing,  jet 
condenser 

Compound  engine 

Webb  dynamometer 

Centrifugal  fan  and  jet  blower.... 

Tests  of  lubricating  oils 

Flow  of  water  through  orifices.... 

Boiler  test 

Analysis  of  chimney  gases 

CoUand  superheating  calorteie- 
ters 

Rotary-engine  efficiency  test 

Steam-pump  efflcioixcy  test 

Flow  of  steam  thrmgn  orifices . .. 

Injector  efficiency  test 

Safety  valves,  pop  vt.  common 
lever  type 

Pelton  water-wheel  efficiency  test. 

Hydraulic  ram 

T«st  of  thermometers  and  indica- 
tors  

Exercises  with  slide  rule 

Calibration  of  water  meter 

Radiation  steam  coil 


Time  of 

starting 

tests. 


24|252&|27^ 


10:30 
2:S0 
3:00 
9:00 

10:00 


9:00: 


9:30 
2:00 
3:00 
4:00j 


Jtme. 


1110 
311 


12 


July. 


12  3  7  8  9  lOlll  U  15ll6.17ll2 


10 


211 


16  6 


17  7 


16  6 


15 


6'15 
16 


817 


2 

18j  8 

14 


514 

d  t 


16 


17 


918 
10 
11 

12 


4il3 
514 


15 


716 


13  3 


312 


12|  2 


16 


10 


81S 


IS 


15 


17  716 

18  817 


918 


110 
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Scheme  c^f  eeveral  exereUee, 
JSxerdse  D  (IV).   Campouni  engine. 


Time. 

Number  of 
revolatlons 
by  counur. 

Cubic  feet  of 

condensing 

water  by 

meter. 

Reading  of 
;tactiometer. 

PreBsnreof 

ponndsper 
square  inch 
above  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Barometrical 
pressure  in 
Inches  of  mer- 
cury. 

Temperatve 

of  engine 
room. 

Exerdee  F  (J).    Bailer  test. 


Time. 


S 
So 

la 


«^  o 


SSI 


Temperature  In  degrees  F. 


Boiler  room. 


Wet 
bulb. 


Dry 
bulb. 


Remarks. 


Goal 
record. 


Friction  of  belting. 


ReTOlutlons  per  minute. 

Weight,  in  pounds. 

Driving  shaft. 

Driven  or  Prony 
brake  shaft. 

On  platform 
scales. 

At  end  of  Prony 
brake  shaft. 

Remarks. 

• 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  th3  time  devot3d  to  the  shop  and  laboratory  ifl 
as  follows: 

Hours. 

Shop: 

Car];)entry  and  wood  turning 00 

Pattern  work 80 

Forging 80 

Chipping  and  filing 40 

Machine  tool  work 144 

"SM 
Laboratory  of  engineering 150 

Total 514 

At  Cornell  shop  work  is  ^iven  3  hours  a  week  throughout  the  course  of  4  years, 
except  that  during  the  spring  term  of  the  last  year  12  hours  are  allowed  to  in- 
vestigations and  work.  Work  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  is  given  during  the 
last  two  years  for  two  hours  throughout,  except  in  the  case  of  the  spring  torffi) 
as  above  specified. 
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At  Purdue  University  the  regime  is  as  follows: 

Hours. 

Bench  work  In  wood  and  turning 75 

Pattern  making OS 

'  Molding  a&d  casting...... SS 

Iron  and  steel  forging 76 

Machine  and  Ylse  work  In  Iron 115 

Total rxo 

.  Let  us  now  consider  a  class  of  schools  of  quite  a  different  character  as  far  as 
manuid  tridx4ng  is  concerned.  As  a  type  we  mav  take  the  Lehigh  University 
course  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  object  of  its  course  is  the  study  of  the 
science  of  machines.  The  principal  subjects  tauf^htare:  The  nature,  equivalence, 
and  analysis  of  mechanisms,  the  mechsmcs  or  theory  of  the  principal  classes  and 
prao^ce  of  machine  desim.  To  obtain  **  the  practical  engineering  data  which 
they  will  most  need  when  beginning  their  work  as  mechanical  engineers  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  pursue  a  course  of  shop  instruction  which  does  not  necessa- 
rily involve  manual  labor  and  manipulation  of  tools,  but  is  principally  devoted  to 
familiarizing  them  with  those  points  in  patternmaking,  molding,  forging,  fitting, 
and  finishing,which  they  will  need  to  know  as  designers  of  machinery."  In  brief, 
the  student  is  an  observer,  and  is  familiarized  with  processes  as  a  foreman  rather 
than  experienced  in  carrying  them  through  to  a  successful  issue  as  a  mechanic. 
To  insure  the  attention  and  develop  the  reason,  a  full  description  of  the  process 
under  observation  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished  are  required  of  each 
student  during  a  series  of  properly  graded  examples  of  patterns,  oastinsfs,  forg- 
ings,  and  finished  pieces  which  are  not  being  constructed  in  the  shops  at  Uie  time, 
the  blue  prints  for  which  have  been  given  to  them  on  entering  the  shops.  The 
attention  of  the  student  is  directed  by  these  drawings,  a  printed  programme,  and 
a  teacher  who  examines  the  pupil's  notes  and  sketches  and  questions  him.  The 
works  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  the  railroad  shops  at  Easton  and  other 
engineering  establishments  in  the  vicinity  are  visited,  each  visit  having  a  defi- 
nite obiect  m  view. 

As  this  approaches,  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  duplicates,  the  characteristics  of 
a  German  Technische  Hochschule  or  Polytachnicum,  an  illustration  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  one  of  these  schools  is  given.  The  periods  represented  are  the  first 
semester  of  the  first  and  of  the  fourth  years  of  the  course.  The  charts  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  (German  school  carefully  notes  the  difference 
between  the  lecture  during  which  the  student  listens  and  uie  hour  during  which 
he  is  an  active  agent  while  working  at  drawing  or  descriptive  geometry.  Such 
work  is  called Uebunfifen [practical  exercises]  in  German,  and  the  word  seems  to 
have  been  understood  in  some  of  our  schools  to  mean  practical  work.  Thus, 
when  it  is  asked.  How  many  hours  do  you  devote  to  theory,  how  many  to 
practice?  the  correspondent  is  nonplussed  to  know  whether  we  mean  to  include 
an  exercise  in  descriptive  geometry  as  practical  work  or  not.  This  opportunity 
may  therefore  be  taken  to  say  that  drawing  in  any  of  its  forms,  even  designing 
machinery  which  is  to  be  made,  or.  making  out  specifications  of  buildings  or 
works  to  be  constructed,  is  not  considered  by  this  Bureau  as  practiciU  work. 
Some  years  ago  when  the  polytechnic  idea  reached  America  it  might  have  been 
considered  such,  but  the  advance  of  the  age  in  the  way  of  organizmg  industrial 
instruction  has  rendered  a  truer  definition  of  the  term  practical  work  necessary, 
or  at  least  rendered  it  necessary  to  reserve  it  for  the  work  done  in  the  shop,  lal- 
orator ty,  or  field. 
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Winter  semester^  first  year  of  Techmeal  University  at  Hanover. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

8lott  a.m 

(Lecture.) 
Analytical 

(  Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 
AnalyUcai 

Descrip- 

Descrip- 

Descrip- 

Analytical 

geometry. 

tlTe  ge- 
ometry. 

tive    ge- 
ometry. 

tive   ge- 
ometi^. 

geometry. 

geometiy. 

0U)lOa.m...l 

(Exercise.) 

(Exercise.) 

(Exercise.) 

(Exercise.) 

'Exercise.) 

(ExerdaeL) 
Free-hJind 

I 

Descrip- 

Descrip- 

Descrlp- 

Machine 

f 

drawlx^ 

tive  ge- 

tive   ge- 

Uve  ge- 

ilrawlng. 

drawing. 

10  to  11  a.  m  J 

ometry. 

ometry. 

ometry. 

11a.  m.  to  12  m. 

(Exercise.) 

(Lecture.) 
Physics. 

(Lecture.) 
Build- 

(Lectimo 
DiSeraa- 

BnUding 

• 

construc- 
tion   for 
mechani- 
cal   en- 
gineers. 

ing  con- 
struc- 
tion   for 
M.E. 

tiia  and 
Integral 
ealculita 
imtUJao. 
'     1;    m  •  • 

12  m.  tolp.  m. 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

chaniea 

Physics. 

Build- 
ing con- 
strue- 
tlon  for 
M.  E. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

after. 

8  to  4  p.  m 

(Lecture.) 
Algebraic 

(Exercise.) 

(Lecture.) 
A  Ige  • 

Mechan- 



analysis 

ics  after 

braic  an- 

and  trlgo- 

Jan.l. 

alysis 
and  trigo- 

nometry 

tmtilJan.1. 

nometry. 

4to5p.  m..... 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Exercise.) 

(Lecture.) 

Differen- 

Dlfleren- 

Differen- 

Differen- 

Differen- 

tial and  in- 

tUl  and 

tial   and 

tial   and 

tial   and 

tegral  cal- 
culus, one 

integral 

integral 

Integral 

integral 

calcu- 

calcu- 

calcu- 

calcu- 

lecture. 

lus  until 
Jan.  1. 
(Lecture.) 

lus,  one. 

lus,  one. 

lus,  one. 

5to«p.xii — , 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

(Lecture.) 

Differen- 

A Ige- 

Alge- 

A ige  • 

A  Ige  - 

tial  and  in- 

braic an- 

braic  an- 

bralc  an- 

braic an- 

tegral  cal- 
ctuus,  one, 
untUJan.1; 

alysis 
and  trigo- 

alysis 
and  trigo- 

alysis 
and  trigo- 

alvsis 
and  trigo- 

nometry 

nometry 

nometry 

nometry 

mechanics 

untilJan. 

tmtil  Jan. 

untllJan. 

untilJan. 

afterwards. 

1;     me- 

1;   m  e  • 

1;    me- 

1;    m  e- 

chanics 

Chan  i  c  8 

chanics 

af te  r- 

after  - 

aft  er- 

after  - 

wards. 

wards. 

wards. 

wards. 

' 
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Hotura. 


Monday. 


Tnesdaj. 


Wedneeday. 


Tliimday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


8  too  a.  m 

9  to  10  a.m.. 

10  to  11a.m... 


CLectore.) 
Geology. 


11  to  12  a.m... 


13  m.  to  1p.m. 


QualUles 
of  metals, 
alloy,  and 
woods.- 


(Liectnre.) 
Metallur- 

(Lecture.) 
S  h  Ip- 
bulldlng: 


(Ezerelse) 
S  h  1  p  •< 
building. 


2to3p.m. 


8  to  4  p.  m 


4  to  5  p.m. 


1 


(Exercise.) 
Experi- 
mental 
hydrau- 
Uca. 


5  to  6  p.  m . 


(I>cture.) 
Beating, 
ventila- 
ting and 
UgHtlng. 


(Lecture. ) 
Qualities 
of  me- 
tals, al- 
loysl  and 
woods. 


6  to 7 p.  m.. 


(Lecture.) 
Oeology. 

(Lecture.) 
Ship-build- 
ing. 

(Lecture.) 
Hot  air 
and  gas 


(Lecture.) 
Construc- 
tion ot 
manufac- 
tures. 

(ExerdBe.) 
Construc- 
tion of 
manufac- 
tures. 


(Lecture.) 
Locomo- 
tive  con- 
struction. 


(Lecture.) 
MetaUur- 
gy. 

(Lecture. ) 
S  h  1  p  • 
building. 


(Exercise.) 

>    S  h  ip- 

bulldlng. 


(Lecture.) 
Hot  air 
andgas 
machines. 


(Lecture.) 
Locomo- 
tive con- 
struction. 


{(Exercise. ) 
Locomo- 
tive con- 
struction. 


(Lecture.) 
Spinning, 
weaving, 
and  paper- 
making. 

(Lecture.) 
Industrial 
economy. 
(Special.) 
"Political 
economy." 

(Lecture.) 
Principles 
of  electro- 
technics. 


(Lecture.) 
Experi- 
mental 
hydrau- 
Ucs. 

(Lecture. ) 
Heating, 
ventila- 
tion, and 
lighting. 


(Lecture.) 
Princi- 
ples of 
electro- 
technlcs. 


(Lecture.) 
Spin- 
ning, 
weaving, 
andpapei 
malong. 

(Lecture. ) 
In  dus- 
trial  ec- 
onomy. 
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To  illustrate  the  character  of  the  "  dynamic  "  element  in  a  course  of  meohu- 
nic  Institute;  on  Uie  opposite  pages  are  given  in  one  column  the  course  of  me- 
proper: 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Year. 

Course. 

Course. 

FrcBhman.. 

Algebra,  seometrj, 
free-hand     drawmg, 
elementary    physics, 
English,  pracUce  in 
wood  shop. 

Practice  in  wood  shop;  use 

planes,  bits,  etc.;    laying 
out  frames  from  working 
drawings:  use  of  the  turn- 
ing la^e,  circular  saws, 
llg  saws,  planing  and  bor- 
ing machines  (16  hours  a 
week). 

Algebra,  trigonometry, 
elementary    ^emls- 
in  wood  shop. 

Sophomore. 

Determinants,  analytic 
geometry  .descriptive 
geometry,     element- 
ary  meclianlcs,  free- 
hand drawing,  chem- 
istry   and    chemical 
laboratory,  German; 
practice  in  machine 
shop,   blacksmith 
shop,  and    foundry; 
care  of   boilers  and 
engines. 

Elementary      mechanics.— 
Mass,   momentum,    colli- 
sion, force,  work,  energy, 
power,  units  (two  lessons 
a  week).    Practice  in  ma- 
chine shop,  with  instruc- 

tools  and  the  yarlous  oper- 
ations   of    machine  con- 
struction;  turning,  plan- 
ing, drilling,  boring,  filing, 
thread -cutting,   scraplzig 
to  a  true  surface,  finish- 
ing, etc;  construction  of 
simple    machines;    forg- 
ing of  simple  machine 
parts;  foundry  practice; 
care  and  management  of 
engines   and    boilers    (10 
hours  per  week). 

Analytic  geometxy.  In- 
troduction to  dlitex^ 
entlal    calculus,    d»- 
BcrlptlTe    geometry, 
elementary   mechan- 
ics, mechanical  draw- 
ing,  chemistry    and 
chemical  laboratory, 
mineralogy.  Carman; 
practice  in  machine 
shop,   black smitli 
shop,    and   foundry; 
care  of  boilers  and  en- 
gines. 

^nlor 

Differential     calculus, 
mechanical  drawing, 
analytical  mechanics, 
French  and  German; 
practice  in  machine 
shop,  blacksmith 
shop  and  foundry. 

Analytical  mechanics.— 
Equations  of  motion;  at- 
traction, potential,  hydro- 
dynamics (five  lessons  a 
a  week).    Practice  in  ma- 
chine shop;  construction 
of  useful  machines  from 
working   drawings,   such 
as  foot  lathes,  drillpresses, 
engine  lathes,  steam  en- 
gines, etc.;   foi|;lng  tools 
for  use  in  machine  shop, 
care  of  boilers  and  engines, 
practice  In  brass  foundry 
and  moulding  room    (10 
hours  a  week). 

Integral  calculus,  me- 
chanical  drawing, 
physics,  lectures   on 
the  method  of  least 
squares,  French  and 

astronomy,    practice 
In  machine  shop, 
steam-engine  and  gen- 
eral machine-tool  con- 
struction. 

Senior 

Applied    mechanics, 
thermodynamics, 
chemical  technology, 
English     literature, 
physical  laboratory, 
machine  design,  en- 
gineering laboratory, 
practice  in  machine 
shop,   steam-engine 
and  machine-tool  con- 
struction. 

Ranklne's  applied  mechan- 
ics; forces  In  straight-line, 
parallel,    and   inclined 
forces;  stress,  ellipse  of 
stress    (four  lessons  a 
week).     Machine  design, 
with  lectures  on  the  pro- 
portional  parts   of    ma- 
chines; design  of  simple 
machines  (0  hours  a  week). 
Laboratoiy  work  (0  hours 
a  week).    Practice  in  ma- 
chine shop;   construction 
of  hlgh-ciass   machine 
tools,  steam  engines,  etc. ; 
making  and  tempering  of 
standard  tools,   reamers, 
drills,  milling  cutters, 
gauges,  etc    (8  hours  a 
week. 

Applied   mechanics, 
thermodynamics, 
chemical  technology, 
policical  economy, 
physical  laboratory, 
machine  design,  en- 
gineering laboratory, 
practice  In  machine 
shop;  making  of  stand- 
ard tools,  Including 
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leal  engineerinsr,  recourse  ia  again  had  to  the  currioulum  of  the  Rose  Polytech- 
c^ianical  engineering  and  in  the  next  the  development  of  the  mechanical  feature 


Second  term. 

Third  term. 

Dynamics. 

Ck>urse. 

Dynamics. 

PracUoe  in  wood  shop  of  first 
term  continued  (IC  hours  a 
week). 

Algebra,  spherical  trigonom- 
etry, mechanical  drawing, 
elementary  chemistry ,(^r* 
man,  practice  in  wood 
shop. 

Practice  wood  shop  contin- 
ued, construction  of  pat- 
terns of  a  simple  character 
(14  hours  a  week). 

Elementary  mechanics.— Ckmi- 
posltion  of  velocities  and.  ac- 
celerations, paniUel  forces, 
center   of   gravity,    simple 
machines,  friction  (two  les- 
sons  a  week).    Practice  in 
machine  shop  of  first  term 
continued  (iO  hours  a  week). 

Introduction  to  Integral  cal- 
culus, descriptive  geome- 
try, elementary  mechanics, 
mechanical  drawing,  chem- 
istry and  chemical  labora- 

practice  in  machine  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  and  f oun- 
~    dry ;  care  of  boilers  and  en- 
gines. 

Elementary  mechanics.— Pro- 
jectiles, ];)erlodic  motion, 
harmonic  motion,  pendu- 
lum, moment  of  inertia,  etc 
(two lessons  a  week).  Prac- 
tice in  machine  shop  of  first 
term  continued  (lo  hours  a 
week). 

Pri^ctice  in  machine  shop  of 
first  term  continued   (10 
hours  a  week. 

Dlflerential   equations,  me- 
chanical drawing,  physics, 
French  and  German,  prac- 
tice in  machine  shop, 
steam-engine  and  general 
machine-tool  construction. 

Practice  in  machine  shop  of 
first  term  continued  (10 
hours  a  week). 

Applied  mechanics,  continued ; 
frames,    strength  of  mate- 
to  Joints,   pipes,  ^boilers, 
beams,  etc  (four  lessons  a 
week).   Machine  desimit  con- 
tinued;   complete    detailed 
drawings,  with  tracing  and 
blue  p^ts,  of  machines  and 
their  i>arts  (0  hours  a  week). 
Laboratory  work  (6  hours  a 
week).  Practice  of  first  term 
in  machine  shop,  continued 
(8  hours  per  week). 

Applied  mechanics,  thermo- 
dynamics,  chemical  tech- 
nology, lectures  on  geol- 
ogy. Constitution   of   the 
ifidted     States,    physical 
laboratory,    machine    de- 
sign, eug^eering   labora- 
tory;, practice   in    wood 
shop,  construction  of  pat- 
terns for  foundry  use  from 
working  drawings  of  ma- 
chines designed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class;  thesis 
work. 

Applied  mechanics,  contin- 
ued; dynamics  of  rigid  bod- 
ies with  applications  to 
mechanism;  machine  de- 
sign continued,  with  lec- 
tures on  slide  valve,  link 
motion,  and  other  forms  of 
valve  gearing  (0  hours  a 
week).  Laboratory  work  (« 
hours  a  week).  Practice  in 
wood  shop,  construction  of 
patterns  for  foundry  use 
from  working  drawings  of 
machines  designed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  (8  hours  a 
week.) 
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The  following  curricula  will  represent  in  some  measure  the  various  oourses  of 
mechanical  enc^ineering  that  obtain  at  home  and  abroad.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  commercisu  instruction  in  the  French  schools. 


COURSES  OP  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  WHOSE  PUPILS  VISIT 
MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BUT  DO  NOT  WORK  IN  A 
SHOP. 

Curriculum  op  the  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  in  a  Univer- 
sity NOT  Endowed  with  the  National  Land  Grant. 

requisites  of  admission. 

EngliBh  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  arithmetic  algebra  through 
eqnatlons  of  the  second  degree,  geometry,  first  six  books  of  Chaurenet'sGeome^,  elementazy 
physics. 

COURSE. 


lirH  ^tfrm.—Geometry  completed,  elementary  chemistry,  French  or  German,  drawing,  exer- 
cises and  declamations  in  English,  phvsiology  and  health,  gymnasinm. 

Second  ^^rm.— Algebra  completed  (2  hours)  ,j>lane  and  spherical  trigonometry  and  mensinra- 
tion,  and  use  of  logarithmic  tables  (t  hours),  French  or  German  (3  hours),  drawing  or  machine 
design  (5  hours),  exercises  and  declamations  in  English  (2  hours),  gymnasium  (2  hours). 

SOPHOMOBa  CLASS. 

First  /tfrm.— Analytical  geometry  (4  hours),  physics  (5  hours),  machine  design  (2 hours) .  vislta 
of  lnsi>ection  (2  hours),  French  or  German  (2  hours),  English  exercises  and  declamations  (1 
hour),  gymnasium  (2  hours). 

Second  ^^rm.— Differential  and  Integral  calculus  (4  hours),  physics  (3  hours),  French  or  Ger- 
man (2  hours),  mechanics  (4  nours),  steam  engine,  Holmes's  book  on  (8  hours),  English  essays 
and  declamations  (1  hour),  gymnasium  (2  hours). 

JUiriOB  CLASS. 

First  ^^rm.— Calculus  and  analytical  mechanics  (2  hours),  French  or  German  (2  hours),  me- 
chanical technology  (7  hours),  boilers,  Welsenon  (1  hour), strength  of  materials  (4 hours), liter- 
ature and  history,  gymnasium. 

5^ortd  ^^rm.— French  or  German  (2  hours),  kinematics  of  machinery  (3  hours),  machine  de- 
sign (5  hours),  metallurgy  (4  hours),  machinery  of  transmission,  Weisbacn-Herrmann(3  hours), 
essays  and  original  orations,  gymnasium. 

SBKIOB  CLASS. 

Firi^t  <tfrm.— Thermodynamics  (8  hours},  graphical  statics  (2  hours),  machine  design  (4  hours), 
kinematics  (3  hours),  mechanics  of  machinery  (4  hours). 

Second  <tfrm.— Mecnanics  of  machinery  (4  hours),  machine  design  (5  hours),  hydraulics  (2 
hours),  measurement  of  power  (1  hour),  lectures  on  American  and  English  literature  (2  hours). 
Christian  evidences  (1),  preparation  of  thesis,  gymnasinm. 

Curriculum  of  the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Tech- 
nical University  of  Hanover,  in  Germany. 

requisites  for  admission. 

The  Reif  ezeugnlss  of  a  gymnasium,  a  realgymnaslum,  or  an  oberrealschule.    (See  Page  04S. ) 

COURSE. 

riBSTTBAB. 

Winter  semester. —l>iItetexiX\.?k\  and  Integral  calculus  (4|  hours  of  lectures,  1  of  practice),  analyt- 
ical geometry  (3  hours),  algebraic  analysis  and  trigonometry  (3  hours),  descriptive  geometry  <3 
hours  lectures,  5  hours  practice),  physics  (4  hours),  mechanics  (3i  hours)  free-hand  drawing  (6 
hours  practice),  building  construction  for  mechanical  engineers  (2  hours  lectures,  2  hours  prac- 
tice) ,  drawing  of  machines  (3  hours  practice) .    In  all  23  hours  of  lectures  and  16  hoxu's  of  practice. 

Summer  ^^m^^tfr. —Differential  and  integral  calculus  (3  hours  of  lectures,  1  of  practice),  de- 
scriptive geometry  (3  hours  of  lectures  and  6  of  practice),  physics  (4  hours),  mechanics  f7 
hours),  principles  of  chemistry  (6  hours),  free-hand  drawing  (5  hours  practice),  building  con- 
struction for  mechanical  engineers  (3  hours  lectures,  3  hours  practice),  machine  drawing  (3 
hours).    In  all  20  hours  lectures,  17  practice. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Winter  semester,— jyaievenW^l  and  integral  calculus  (4  hours),  elasticity  (5  hours),  principles 
of  civil  engineering  (GrundzUge  des  Ingenieurbauwesens)  (3  hours  lectures,  2  hours  practice). 


general  ^hnlogy  (4  hoinrs) ,  kinds  of  machines  ^5  hours),  parts  of  machtae  (^^P^jr^  7j>rac- 


Uce),  pumps  (\  hour).    In  all  26^  hours  lectures,  f>  practice. 
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Summer  f^m«f/#r.— Differential  and  Integral  calculus  (4  bonrs).  hydraulics  (2  hours),  analytical 
mechanics  (3  hours) »  principles  of  civil  engineering  (8  hours  lectures,  3  hours  practice),  general 
technology  (4  hours),  kinds  of  machines  (5  hours),  paru  of  a  machine  (4  hours  lecture,  7  hours 
practice),  pomps  C8  nonrs).    In  all  27  hoars  lectures,  9  pracUoe. 

THIRD  TXAB. 

Winttr  ftfm^/w.— Principle*  of  practical  geometry,  snrreyliig  (2  hours  lectures.  2  hours  prac- 
tice), mechanical  theory  of  heat  (2  hours),  technical  chemistry  (8  hours),  principles  of  miner, 
ology  (2  hours),  iron  bridges  (2  hours  lectures,  4  practice),  theory  of  machines  (8  hours  lec- 
tures, 1  hour  practice),  mechanical  regulation  of  machine]^  and  kinematics  (2  hours  lectures)- 
prime  movers  (0  hours  lectures,  8  hours  practice).    In  all  SZ  hours  lectures,  15  hours  practice. 

awnmer  «tfm<«/«r.~Prlnclple8  of  practical  geometry  (3  hours),  technical  chemistry  (3  hours), 
principles  of  mineralogy  (2  hours),  iron  Imdges  (2  hours  lectures,  4  practice),  theory  of  ma- 
chines (3  hours  lectures,  1  practice),  mechanical  regulation  of  machinery  and  kinematics  (S 
hours),  prime  movers  (0  hours  lectures,  8  practice).    In  all  18  hours  lectures,  10  practice. 

TOUBXH  TXAB. 

WinUr  temetUr.'-Qeology  (2  hours),  metallurgy  (2  hours),  experimental  hydraulics  (1  hour 
lecture,  2  hours  practice),  hot  air  and  gAs  madbines  (2  hours),  special  technology  (3  hours), 
heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting  (4  hours  lectures),  construction  of  manufactories  (2  hours 
lectures,  2  hours  lyractice),  siilnnixig,  weaving,  paper  making,  etc  (2  hours),  construction  of 
locomotives  (3  hours  lectures,  S  hours  practice),  shipbuilding  (3  hotirs  lectures,  4  hours  prac- 
tice), elements  of  electrical  technology  (2  hours),  business  relations,  (Gewerbe-Oekonomle)  (2 
hours) .    In  all  28  hours  lectures,  1 1  hotmr  practice. 

Summer  temesUr. -Geology  (2  hours),  metallurgy  (2  hours),  experimental  hydraulics  (1  hour 
lecture,  2  hours  practice),  reservoirs,  pumping  ma^tlnes,  and  blowing  machines.(3  hours), 
technology  of  the  materials  of  construction  (3  hours  lectures,  4  hours  practice),  construction 
and  arrangement  of  manufactories  (3  hours  practice),  sntnalng.  weaving,  etc.  (2  hours),  loco- 
motive construction  (3  hours  lectures,  8  hours  of  practice),  shipbuilding  (3  hours  lectures^ 
practice),  principles  of  electrical  technology  (2  hours),  business  relations  (2  hours).  In  all  28 
hours  lectures,  16  hours  practice. 

CURRICUIiUM    OF  THE   COURSE    IN    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERINO    IN  A    UNI- 
VERSITY Endowed  with  tece  National  Land  Grant. 


REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

'  of  United  States,  g 
algebra  and  geometry  completed,  trigonometry. 


Grammar,  spelling,  history  of  United  States,  geogn^aphy,  Latin  (8  books  of  Csesar),  arithmetic 
,_.^ , plet  "  ^~' ^ — 


COURSE. 


rBBSHMAN  TXAB. 


First  term.^QeTmw[i  (3  hours),  history,  English  literature  (1  hour),  derivatives  of  algebraic 
functions,  properties  of  equations,  plane  analytical  geometry  (8  hours),  physics  (2  hours  reci- 
tation, 2  hours  experimental  lectures),  chemistry  (2  hours  recitation,  laboratory  practice  2 
hours),  elementary  drawing  (3 hours). 

Second  ^tfrm.— Language,  physics,  and  chemistry  as  stated  above ;  plane  analytical  geometry 
continued  (8  hours),  physical  geography,  8  lectures,  botany  (3  hours),  orthographic  projection, 
isometric  drawing,  projection  of  shadows,  shading  and  tinting,  sections,  developments,  and  in- 
tersections of  surfaces  (4  hours). 

JUNIOB  TXAB. 

Tiret  ^^rm.— Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions, 
differential  calculus,  with  applications  to  geometry  and  analysis,  solution  of  numerical  equa- 
tions (0  hours).  Surveying— Theory  and  practice  (3  hours  until  November  1),  kinematics  (1 
hour.  Shop  visiting— Study  of  machine  details  and  tools  (3  hours,  beginning  when  surveying 
ends),  descriptive  geometry  (3  hours),  German  (3  hours), French  (3  hours). 

Second  term.^Jntegrul  calctdus,  with  applications  to  geometry  and  rational  mechanics  (0 
hours) ;  applied  kinematics,  forms  of  teeth  of  wheels,  cams,  parallel  motions,  transmission  of 
power  by  belts  and  gearing,  etc  (1  hour  imtil  8n;>rlng  recess,  then  2  hours) ,  shop  visiting  (3  hours, 
until  spring  recessT;  studTy  of  the  steam  engme  (2  hours  after  spring  recess) ;  perspective  and 
shadows  and  machine  elements  (3  hours),  German  (3  hours),  French  (3  hours). 

8ENIOB  TXAB. 

First  term.— "Frictioju  moment  of  inertia,  centrifugal  force,  elasticity  and  strength  of  ma- 
terials, theory  of  flexure  and  torsion,  strains  in  structures,  construction  of  roofs  and  bridges, 
equilibriimi  and  pressure  of  fluids,  theory  of  flotation,  flows  of  fluids  In  pipes  and  channels,  re- 
sistance of  ships  (8  hours),  practical  exercises  in  designing  machine  details  and  simple  machines 
(12  hours),  study  of  the  steam  engrine  (2  hours),  electricity  (optional,  laboratory  work  3  hours), 
visits  of  Inspection  (examination  of  machinery  in  operation  and  rei>orts  of  visits),  French  (8 
hours). 

Second  <«rm.— Hydrodynamics  and  theory  of  water  wheels  and  turbines  (8  hours),  thermody- 
namics (3  hours),  study  of  the  steam  boiler  (2  hours),  electricity  (optional— laboratory  work 
8  hours,  lectures  2  hours),  advanced  exercises  in  preparing  designs  and  working  drawings  for 
machinery  and  estimates  of  weight  and  cost  of  machinery  (12  hours),  French  (3  hours  during 
winter  half  term),  thesis,  visits  of  Inspection  and  reports. 
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COURSES  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  WHOSE  PUPILS  'WORK 
IN  SHOPS  AS  WELL  AS  VISIT. 

CuRRicuLtrii  OP  A  Course  in  MxTHEMATiCAii  Engineerino  m  an  Indus- 
trial University  in  the  West. 

1  requisites  op  admission. 

Short  English  composition  erindng  familiarity  with  some  masterpiece  of  literature;  arith- 
metic; algebra. 

course. 

FRXSBM AN  TBAB. 

Recitations  on  edges  for  catting  wood  and  adjustment  of  wood-working  tools,  shrinkage  and 
warping  of  woods,  and  the  form,  adaptation,  and  relative  strength  of  Joints;  lectures  on  wood- 
working machines  and  on  pattern-making,  moulding,  and  castmg;  mechanical  drawing,  exer- 
cises in  wood  shop,  rhetoric,  elocution,  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry. 

SOPHMOtiB  TBAB. 

Lectures  on  management  of  steel  in  forging,  hardening,  tempering,  and  annealing;  leotures 
on  machines  and  machine  work,  mechanical  drawing.  Iron  forging,  steel  forging,  exercises, 
machine  work,  history,  English  literature,  physics,  higher  algebra,  trlgonometiy,  analytical 
geometry,  descriptlre  geometry. 

JUHIOR  TXAB. 

Principles  of  mechanism,  mechanical  drawing,  metallurgy,  steam  engine,  valyes  and  links, 
ex];>erimental  work,  heat,  chemistry,  calculus. 

SXNIOR  TBAB. 

Analytical  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  steam  engine,  boilers,  machine  design,  mechan^ 
cal  drawing  and  experimental  work  in  engineering,  iiolitical  economy,  chemistry. 

Curriculum  op  the  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineerinq  op  a  Techno- 
logical University, 
requisites  op  admission. 

Short  English  composition  and  correction  of  ungrammatical  language,  geography,  history 
of  United  States,  arithmetic,  Wentworth*s  elements  of  algebra,  Prench'or  German  grammar, 
and  translation  of  easy  prose. 

COURSE. 

rmST  TBAB. 

Firtt  ^«rm.— Solid  geometry,  algebra,  general  chemistry,  chemical  laboratoiy.  rhetoiio  and 
Enellsh  composition,  Prench  (or  German),  mechanical  drawing,  freehand  drawing,  military 

Second  ^^rm.— Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  general  chemistry,  chemical  laboratory,  po- 
litical history  since  1815,  Prench  (or  German),  mechanical  drawing,  freehand  drawing,  military 
drill. 

SXCOND  TBAB. 

First  ^^rm.— Principles  of  mechanism,  drawing,  carpentry  and  woodtumlng  (shop  work),  an- 
alytic geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  political  economy,  German. 

Second  ^«rm. -<k>nstruction  of  gear  teeth,  mechanism  of  cotton  machinery,  mechanism  of 
machine  tools,  drawing,  pattern  work  (shop  work), differential  calculus,  physics, English  liter- 
ature, German.  %. 

THIRD  TBAB. 

Firtt  lerm.'^Vo.lve  gears,  thermodynamics,  steam  engineering,  drawing,  forging  (shop  work), 
Integral  calculus,  general  statics,  physics  (heat),  physical  laboratory,  German. 

Second  ^6rm.— Steam  engineering  (boilers),  drawing,  design,  and  use  of  surveying  Instru- 
ments, engineering  laboratory;  forging,  chipping,  and  filing  (shop  work) ;  strength  of  materials, 
kinematics,  and  dynamics;  physical  laDoratory,  English  composition,  businessiaw,  German. 

rOURTS  TBAB. 

First  tirm^^Sttajn.  engineering,  hydraulics,  dynamics  of  machines,  machine  design,  engineer- 
ing laboratory;  chipping  and  filing,  nukchlne-tool  work  (shop  work) ;  strength  of  materials, 
friction ;  metallurgy  of  iron,  heating  and  ventilation.  Options:  Marine  engineering,  locomotive 
construction,  mill  engineering. 

Second  term.— Uydrwilic  motors,  engineering  laboratory,  machine-tool  work  (shop work); 
strength  and  stability  of  structures,  theory  of  elasticity;  English. it^islA  ^ork..  fipiipns:  Ma- 
rine engineering,  locomoUve  construcUon,  mill  engineering.   ^^'^^^^"^  x^vrwyr: 
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CXJBEICUI-UM  OP  A  CJOUBSE  IN  MECHANICAL.  ENGINEERINQ  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 

IN  THE  East. 

BBQT7ISITES  FOR  ADBOSSION. 

Short  Engllsli  composition  upon  an  Engllsb  dasslo  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
arithmetic,  plana  geometry,  algebra,  history  of  United  States. 

COURSE. 

TBB8HHAH. 

Fan  <«rm.— French  or  German,  algebra,  chemistry,  freehand  drawing,  shop  work,  hygiene, 
drill. 

Winter  t^rm.— French  or  German,  algebra,  chemistry,  freehand  drawing  and  machine  sketch- 
ing, shop  work. 

Spring  term.— French  or  German,  trigonometry,  Instrumental  drawing,  chemistry,  shop  work 

80PHOMORB  TXAB. 

Fall  e#n7».— Analytic  geometry,  descrlptlye  geometry,  experimental  mechanics  and  heat, 
chemical  laboratory,  shop  work,  drill. 

Wlnttr  <«rm.— DlfTerentlal  calculus,  electricity  and  magnetism,  chemical  laboratory,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  shop  work. 

ap^ng  t0rm.~lntefrrai  calculus,  acoustics  and  optics,  descriptive  geometry,  chemical  labora- 
tory, shop  work,  drill. 

J  UNIOB  TSAB. 

Fall  <frm.— Mechanics  of  engineering,  materials  of  construction,  designing  and  drawing,  phys- 
ical laboratory,  mechanical  laboratory,  shop  work. 

Winter  term.^MechKDiCB  of  engineering,  machine  design,  mechanical  laboratory,  physical 
laboratory,  designing  and  drawing,  and  drawing,  shop  work. 

Spring  ftfrm.— Mechanics  of  engineering,  machine  design,  physical  laboratory,  mechaalcal 
laboratory,  designing  and  drawing,  shop  work. 

BSNIOB  TIAB. 

Fall  term.—^te9m  engine  and  other  motors,  physical  laboratory,  mechanical  laboratory,  me- 
chanical engineering  and  machine  design,  shop  work,  electlves. 

Winter  term.— Steam  enelne  and  motors,  physical  laboratory,  mechanical  laboratory,  me- 
chanical engineering  and  drawing,  shop  woric,  elective. 

Spring  t«rm.— Thesis,  designing  and  drawliig,  mechanical  laboratory  Investigations,  shop 
work,  elective. 


CURRICULA  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  SCHOOLS. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  THE   NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

REQXnSITES  OF  ADMISSION. 

English  syntax  and  an  essay  on  a  classic  English  author,  history  of  the  United  States,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  geometry  (5  books  of  Wentworth),  algebra  as  far  as  quadratics,  French. 

COURSE. 

APPBBRTtCX  HALT  TBAB. 

English,  6  hours;  French,  6  hours;  free  drawing,  H  hours;  shop,  86}  hours. 

JtTNIOB. 

Fint  /«nii.— Algebra  (8  hours),  geometry  (8  hours),  G^erman  (4  hours),  gener^  chemistry  (8 
hours),  physics  (8 hours),  practice  (10  hours). 

Second t€rm.^Alge\)rtk  (1  hour),  solid  geometiy  (2  hours),  trigonometry  (8  hours),  analytical 
geometry  (1  hour).  German  (4  hours),  general  chemistry  (6  hours),  physics  (8  hours),  free  draw- 
ing (4  hours),  mechanical  drawing  (2  hours),  practice  (10  hours),  additional  summer  practice 
(1%  hours). 

MIODLB  TXAB. 

• 

Fint  l<rm.~Ana]ytlcal geometry  (4  hours),  descriptive  geometry  (8  hours),  (German  (4  hours), 
qualitative  analysis  and  mineralogy  (2  hours),  physics  (1  hour),  free  drawing  (8  hours),  me- 
chanical drawing  (0  hours),  practice  (10  hours). 

Second  term.-<^c\iluB  (9  hours),  German  (4  hours),  qualitative  analysis  and  mineralogy  (8 
hours),  metallurgy  (lliour),  applied  physics  (1  hour),  physical  laboratory  (8  hours),  steam  en- 
gineering (2  hours),  free  drawuik  (2  hours),  mechanical  drawing  (4  hoprskPi^iMStloe  (10  homrs)* 
additional  summer  practice  (108  hours).     -  ^  ^ 
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JTTZnOB 

First  ^^rm.— Theoretical  mechani/»  (3  hours),  applied  mechanics  (2  hours),  thermodrnAmlo 
2  hours),  history  and  literature  (5  hours),  geology  (2  hours),  physical  laboratory  (3  hours), 
mechanical  drawing  (4  hours),  steam  engineering  (2  hours),  nractloe  (10  hours). 

Second  term.^Applied  mechanics,  including  hydraulics  and  kinematics  (6  hours),  steam  en- 
gineering (1  hour),  thermodynamics  (2  hours),  political  science  (5  hours),  industrial  cliemistry 
(2  hours),  thesis  work,  engineering,  or  electrical  laboratory  (OhourB),  practice,  IncludtDcr  ma* 
chine  design  (10  hours). 

A  SCHCKJL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 

REQUISITES  OP  ADMISSION. 

An  essay  upon  a  topic  assigned  at  time  of  examination,  arithmetic  algebra,  eqtiAtiotw  of 
second  degree,  geomeuy,  analytical  and  plane  trigonometry,  unlrersal  history,  rhetoric  French 
reader,  physics. 

COURSE. 
hbst  tsab. 

Tint  C^rm.— Logarithms  and  plane  trisonometrv  reviewed,  spherical  trigonometry,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  Spanish,  physics,  history  of  the  English  language  (lectures  and  essays),  shop  work. 

Second  <«rfn.--Theory  of  equations,  analytical  geometry  and  calculus,  mechanical  drawinft 
Spanish,  light,  English  literature,  and  essays. 

Third  <«rm.— Analytical  geometry  and  calculus,  exercises  in  maUieuMtical  laboratory,  me^ 
chanical  drawing,  Spanish,  light,  English  literature  and  essays,  shop  work. 

Supplementary  term.— Sho^  work. 

8BC027D  TEAR. 

First  t«rm.— Analytical  geometry  and  calculus,  machine  drawing  from  sketches,  descrl-ptlTa 
geometry,  Spanish,  German,  physics,  English  literature,  essays,  chemistry,  analytical  chMS- 
Istry.shop  work. 

SeconcrUrm.-~AjudjticaX  geometry  and  calculus,  machine  drawing  from  sketches,  descriptive 
geometry.  German,  magnetism  and  electricity,  deductive  loglc.and  essays,  general  and  an»]yt- 
£»1  chemistry,  shop  work. 

Third  term.-~ljitegrsA  calculus  and  applications,  machine  drawing  from  sketches,  descriptive 
geomet]^,  German,  electricity,  inductive  logic,  essays,  general  and  qualitative  chemistry,  shop 
work. 

SuppUmeniary  term.—Shop  work. 

THIRD  TSAR. 

First  ^«rm.— Analytical  mechanics,  kinematics,  machine  drawinir,  descriptive  geometry, 
German,  lectures  on  the  use  of  instruments  for  making  precise  measures  and  on  the&  applica- 
tion to  the  practical  work  in  the  physical  laboratorv,  metallurgy,  qualitative  analysis,  resistr 
ance  of  materials,  the  steam  indicator,  valve  gears,  link  motions,  and  mechanism  of  wngipi*^ 
shop  work. 

Second  f«rm.— Analytical  mechanics,  kinematics,  machine  drawing,  descriptive  geometry, 
German,  physics,  metallurgy,  quantitative  analysis,  mechanism  of  boilers,  lectures,  founda- 
tions, boilers,  shop  work. 

Third  ^erm.— Analytical  mechanics,  kinematics,  machine  drawing,  physics, metallurgy,  quan- 
titative analysis,  machine  design,  shop  work. 

Supplementary  ^erm.->Experimental  mechanics. 

rOURTH  TSAR. 

Ftrst  ftfrm.->Thermodynamics,  vapor  machines,  construction,  adjustment,  and  use  of  engi- 
neering Instrumente,  graphical  status,  problems  in  applied  mechanics,  machine  drawing  ^aad 
design,  physics  (laboratory),  applied  electricity,  analytical  chemistry  (elective). 

Seconaterm.—Hea.i  engines,  refrigerating  machines,  hydraulic  motors,  theory  of  bridges  and 
roofs  with  graphical  statics  applied,  selected  problems,  machine  drawixig  and  designing,  work 
In  physical  laboratory  work,  applied  electricity,  analytical  chemistry,  elective. 

z^{rd^erm.^Work  on  graduating  theses,  including  experimental  investigations  and  general 
research. 

A  ScH(X)L  OP  THE  Southern  States. 

REQUISITES  OF  ADMISSION. 

Arithmetic,  including  elementary  principles,  fractions,  compound  quantities,  percentage.and 
interest  and  proportion.  Algebra,  through  simple  operations,  Including  factoring.  English, 
including  grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  and  an  essay  or  letter.  Geography.  History 
of  United  States. 

COURSE. 

APPRENTICV  TEAR. 

First  f^rm.— Algebra,  geometry,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  English  grammar  and 
essays,  shop  work. 

Second  ^«rm.->Algebra,  geometry,  mechanical  drawing  and  projection,  English  grammar  and 
essays,  shop  work. 
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JX7KIOB  YSAB. 

F^nt  torm.--Solid  geometry,  trtgimometry,  lerellng.  toi>ograptay,  descriptive  geometry  and 
shades  and  shadows,  rhetoric,  essays,  physics,  chemistry,  shop  work. 

Second  ^#ri».— Spherical  trigonometry,  surveying,  Held  practice  in  compass  and  transit  survey- 
ing, descriptive  geometry,  machine  drawing,  rhetoric,  essays,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  acous- 
ticB,  chemistry,  shop  work. 

HIDDt.V  TEAB. 
• 
Fbrgt  t<rm.— Analytical  geometry,  field  practice  in  plane  table  surveying,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, rhetoric  essays,  kinematics  and  mechanism,  ^lyslcs,  metallurgy,  qualitative  analysis, 
geology^  shop  work. 

Second  i«rm.— Calculus,  field  practice,  map  work,  machine  designing,  political  economy, 
science  of  government,  essays,  mechanism,  materials  of  construction,  macnme  design,  physics, 
qualitative  analysis,  geology,  shop  work. 

SSFIOR  TEAR. 

First  <frm.--Calculus,  special  problems  in  designing  machinery,  English  literature,  criticisms, 
original  speeches,  analytical  mechanics,  maclune  design,  physical  laboratory  work,  organic 
ohemistry,  geol^ry.  shop  work. 

Second  l^rm.— Calculus,  graduate  work  in  machine  de«lgn,  criticism,  original  speeches,  ana- 
lytic mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  steam  engineering  and  prime  movers,  laboratory  experi- 
ments, technical  industries,  geology,  shop  work. 

National.  Schools  op  Arts  and  Trades  at  Aix,  Angers,  and  Chalons, 
France,  (for  the  Higher  Grade  op  Mechanicians). 

Admission  is  obtained  through  competitive  examination,  which  is  u];>on  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

Writing,  spelling,  grammar,  '*  theoretical  and  practical  "  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry, 
algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree.    Elementsry  history  of  Prance  and  geography. 

J.— Theory. 

The  thecnretteal  instmctlon,  always  given  with  a  view  to  Its  applications,  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing  subjects,  whi<^  occupy  three  years: 

1.  Algebra  to  Newton's  binomial  theorem,  its  applications  and  the  principles  which  resnlt 
from  it. 

2.  Right-line  trigonometry,  eleraentary  notions  of  cosmography,  surveying. 
8.  Elements  of  analytical  geometry. 

4.  Descriptive  geometry,  shades  and  shadows,  andx>erspective,  8tone>cutting  and  carpentry. 

5.  Theoretical  and  applied  kinematics. 

6.  Pure  and  apjdled  mechanics,  Inoludtng  dynamics,  statics,  resistance,  hydraulics,  and  the 
steam  engine. 

7.  Physics  and  Its  industrial  i^spUcatlon. 

8.  Chemistry  and  its  principal  Industrial  a^^cations,  especially  metallurgy. 

9.  Drawing,  principally  industrial  drawing. 

10.  Tecimology.  withspe<dal  reference  to  the  construction  of  machines. 
U.  The  stndy  of  the  mother  tongoe. 

12.  History. 

13.  Geography. 

14.  Industrial  accounts  and  elements  of  industrial  economy, 
18.  Industrial  hygiene. 

S.—Prcietice, 

The  practical  instruction  is  given  in  special  workshops,  to  wit; 

1.  Joinery  and  model  working. 

2.  Fonndrywork. 

3.  Forging  and  the  making  of  small  metal  utensils. 

4.  Construction  (ajuetage). 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

The  matters  upon  which  the  applicant  for  admission  is  examined  are: 

Analytic  geometry,  elementary  and  higher  algebra,  pure  and  descriptive  geometry,  physics, 

chemistry,  machine  drawing. 
The  school  has  four  specialties  and  as  the  student  follows  one  or  the  other  of  these  he  is 

called  a  mechanician,  a  constructor,  a  metallurgist,  or  a  chemist. 

ITBST  TEAR. 

A.—Theory. 

Descriptive  geometry,  calculus,  general  physics,  general  chemistry,  kinematics,  construction 
of  machines,  applied  hygiene,  and  natural  history;  mineralogy  and  geology,  architecture, 
botany  (esi)eclally  the  common  plants  of  France),  Zo51ogy  (especially  the  common  animals  or 
France),  industrial  drawing. 
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JB,—Practic4. 

Chemical  manipulatioiis,  physical  xnanlpTilatlonB,  stereotomical  manipulations,  plana, 
graphics,  and  problems. 

8SOOND  TBAB. 

A^^Theorf, 

Applied  mechanics,  resistance  of  materials  employed  in  machines  and  in  oonstmction,  eoat 
struction  and  i>lacing  of  machines,  analytical  chemistry,  -industrial  chemistry,  mineral  cbem- 
istry,  metallurgy,  building  construction  {constructions  civiUs)^  industrial  ikhysics.  Industrial 
legislation,  ceramics,  dyeing,  glassH>lowlng. 

S.—Practics, 

Manipulation  in  industrial  phsrsics,  raising  embankments,  meaBtnrlng  the  flow  of  water,  con- 
struction of  machines,  graphics,  and  projects. 

THIRD  TXAB. 

A.—Theorf. 

Applied  mechanics,  construction  and  placing  machines,  agricultural  and  industrial  cheznlstry. 
general  metallurgy  and  metallurgy  of  iron,  working  mines*  public  works,  railroads. 

B.—PMcHce, 

(Not  given.) 

Industrial  Institutr  op  the  North  op  France. 

This  municipal  school  has  two  divisions  or  schools,  technology  and  civil  engineering,  each  oi 
which  is  composed  of  three  specialties  or  sections,  mechamcs,  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
chemistry.  During  the  first  year  there  is  no  difference  between  the  sections,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  third  year  that  the  specialization  is  marked.  The  difference  between  the  division  of  tech- 
nology and  that  of  civil  engineering  is  that  which  separates  the  three  national  schools  at  Aix, 
Angers,  and  Chalons  from  the  central  school  of  arts  and  trades  namely:  The  course  of  tech- 
nology is  a  secondary  technical  course,  while  the  civil  engineering  course  is  of  university  g^rade.' 

The  plan  of  study  of  the  mechanical  section  of  both  the  technological  and  civil  engineering 
divisions  prepares  especially  for  instruction  in  machine-making  and  in  the  construction  of 
public  works.  The  students  of  the  section  are  particularly  practiced  In  drawing,  constraction, 
plan-making,  levelling,  and  drawing  up  specifications  (redaction  des  projects). 

The  students  of  the  section  of  spinning  and  weaving  after  the  first  year  follow  a  special  ele- 
mentary course,  t>ut  during  the  third  year  they  follow  the  higher  courses  relative  to  textile  and 
the  related  industries.  The  practical  exercises  of  spinning  and  weaving  commence  durlas  the 
second  year  and  are  greatly  developed  during  the  final  year. 

The  students  of  the  chemical  section  commence  the  study  of  analytical  and  industrial  chem- 
istry after  the  first  year.  Later  on  they  study  In  a  very  developed  special  course  the  prindplee 
of  industrial  chemistry.  They  are  exercised  in  manipulation  and  during  the  last  year  devote 
^he  greater  part  of  their  time  to  practical  work. 

In  Table  D  the  time  devoted  by  the  student  in  the  course  of  civil  engineering 
is  given  as  far  as  reported  by  the  institutions  having  such  courses.  In  the  table 
which  follows  the  same  facts  are  given  for  the  courses  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. 

1  Nevertheless  the  first  year  of  the  division  of  technology  furnishes  a  preparation  for  enter 
ing  upon  the  first  year  of  the  clvll-«nglneerlng  division. 
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Table  E^Number  of  students  and  duroUion  of  course  in  mechanical  engineering. 


Hours  a  week  deroted  to^ 

Name  of  scbooL 

Theory. 

Practice  (shop 

or  laboratory)^ 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

First 
year 

Second 
year. 

Third  Fourth 
year.     year. 

Alabama  Agricultural  ai^d  Me- 
'^^ftntORl  C^U^g^n. 

Sbeffleld  Sclenti&c  School 

Delaware  Ck>lleffe  &   



Florida  Agriculture  College 

6 
\b 
18 

15 
11 

8 

10 

8 
83 
16 

0 
12 
11 

80 
20 
5 

16 

8 
63 
15 

0 
10 
22 

10 

86.5 

10 

4 

5 

6 
10 
20 

10 
16 
10 

8 

8 

The  University  of  Illinois 

20 
14 

20 

23.5 

10 

15 

0 

42 
15 

25 
11 

20 

<;20.5 

10 

<I15 

0 
23 
15 

10 
16 

10 
15 
10 

6 

6 

10 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Maine  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Cknlege 

23 

10 

"Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College .... 
Polytechnic  School  of  Washing- 
ton University ^ 

15 
10 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture   

8 

Cornell  University 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  .. 

Oregon  State  Agricultiural  Col- 
lege d 

Clafflin  University,  College   of 
Agriculture,    and  Mechanics' 
Institute 

2 
13 

2 
6 

University  of  Tennessee 

10 

12 
8 
5 

10 
5 
5 

12 

12 

4 
6 

12 

Texas  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College 

4 

Virginia   Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Col  lege... 

10 

5 

10 

10 

5 

a  The  course  of  instruction  is  ''manual  training." 
6  Course  just  established. 

£  During  the  fifth  year  in  this  institution  fifteen  hours  are  devotel  to  theory  and  six  to  prac- 
tice. 
dTwo  hours  a  week  both  In  theory  and  practice. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  a  third  class  of  schools  which  is  sharply  defined  from 
the  two  classes  that  have  just  heen  noticed.  Like  one  class  it  lays  stress  on 
the  shop  feature;  like  the  second  clasi  it  lays  stress  on  training^  the  faculties  of 
observation;  but  unlike  both  it  does  not  teach  a  trade,  but "  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  all  trades,"  better,  perhaps,  expressed  by  **the  underlying  principles  of 
construction  in  wood  and  metal."  So  much  attention  was  given  to  this  class  of 
schools  in  Chapter  XV  of  the  Bureau's  report  for  1887-88  and  in  Chapter  XVI 
of  the  report  of  1888-89  that  consideration  of  them  is  not  now  necessary,  further 
than  to  repeat  that  the  admirers  of  these  schools  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
one  group  strongly  maintaining  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  schools  as  secon- 
dary institutions  and  the  other  urging  their  value  as  apprenticeship  schools  or  as 
preparation  for  apprenticeship.  The  three  features  of  tne  shop  work  in  the  ' '  man- 
ual training  schools  "  are  well  illustrated  by  the  departments  of  the  Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  School. 


Department. 

Weeks 

in 
course. 

Greatest 
accom- 
moda- 
tion. 

Pupils. 

First  year: 

Woodwork - 

40 

6 
84 

40 

151 

00 
90 

52 

101 

Second  year: 

Foundry 

90 

Forge 

00 

Third  year: 

Machine  shop 

58 

These  systematic  exercises  in  wood-working,  forging,  and  fitting,  usually 
called  the  **  Russian  system,"  have  been  adopted  by  many  institutions  of  a 
higher  grade  than  that  of  a  school  having  a  post-grammar  (or  high  school) 
course  of  study.    Thus  at  Swarthmore  College,  and  at  many  of  the  schools  en 
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dowed  with  tbe  national  land  grant  of  1862«  manual  training  on  the  Bmsian 
Bystem  has  been  int.  educed. 

If  the  drawing  that  is  taught  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  almost  every 
important  city  and  the  clay-modeling,  cardboard  construction,  and  even  car- 
,pentry  that  are  taught  in  many,  bo  excluded  from  consideration,  inasmuch  as  tibe 
public  schools  are  not  apprentice  schools,  it  will  be  found  that  the  types  of  schools 
supported  at  public  or  private  expense  to  provide  the  country  with  mechanical 
engineers  or  mechanics  has  been  exhausted.  At  New  York  there  is  m  schocd  for 
teaching  the  trades  of  bricklaying,  and  at  Philadelphia  a  weaving  school,  bat 
the  class  of  schools  the^  represent  has,  as  a  class,  no  existence  in  America  iml^i 
the  trade  instruction  given  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  delinauent  be 
included.  As  we  hear  much  talk  of  '^industrial  art,"  '* industrial  schoois," etc, 
in  Europo,  what  is  being  done  there  becomes  of  interest.  The  difficulty  is  to  give 
ft  comprehensive  description ;  for  usually  what  is  done  in  a  single  school  is 
mado  to  represents  all  the  shades  of  meaning  in  which  the  term^^indus^ial'* 
school  can  be  taken.  For  some  years  Monsieur  Marius  Vachon  lias  heeai  in- 
trusted with  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  industriid  art  instruction  (peco- 
liarly  near  to  French  industrial  prosperity)  in  Eurojxj.  In  pursuaxice  of  thb 
commission  Monsieur  Vachon  has  made  extended  study  through  EIuropeaiHi  has 
published  five  reports.^  At  the  conclusion  of  his  last  volume  he  sumnuurizes  the 
results  of  his  study  and  travel,  and  it  is  this  summary  that  has  been  translated 
and  reproduced  here  as  the  best  possible  way  of  illustrating  the  character  erf 
schools  which  do  not  exist  as  a  class  in  Anu;rica,  though  we  havea  Cooper  Union, 
several  " mechanics' institutes,"  and  even  a  *' Newark  Technical  School*'  lor 
apprentices  who  are  abnormally  developed  on  the  practical  shop  or  side. 

R6sum6  op  an  Inquiry  in  Regard  to  the  Schools  and  Museuks  op 
iNDusTRiAii  Art  in  Europe. 

By  Monsieur  Marius  Vachon. 

The  mission  that  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts  intrusted  me 
with  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  organization  of  the  schools  and  the  museums 
of  art  and  industry  in  Euroi>e  is  at  length  c  impleted.  I  have  visited  110  schools, 
40  museums,  and  14  great  associations,  and  I  may  now  present  them  in  their 
proper  physiognomy  by  typical  institutions.  Every  form  which  instruction  in 
industrial  art  has  taken  has  passed  under  my  eyes  and  has  rendered  it  possil^ 
for  me  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  methods  and  systems  which  are  in  vogue.  I, 
therefore,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  fifth  report,  summarize  the  results  of  this  ex- 
tended personal  inquiry  which  during  five  years  has  required  a  year  of  travel 
and  of  study. 

Character  of  instruction. 

At  the  base  of  instruction  in  art  and  industry  are  the  apprenticeship  school  and 
the  school  preparatory  to  apprenticeship.  The  instruction  of  apprentices  for 
the  trades  connect  d  with  art  has  taken  a  great  variety  of  forms,  according  as 
the  State,  municipality,  or  association  which  supports  a  school  has  followed  t  ne 
of  two  systems,  to  wit:  Appreaticeship  in  tha  shop  or  apprenticeship  in  the 
school.  The  respective  values  of  these  two  systems  nave  occasioned  the  discus- 
sions and  disputes  of  pedagogues,  manufacturers,  and  political  economists. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  work  proper  it  is  necessary  that  1  should  indi- 
cate as  exactly  as  possible  what  I  understand  by  apprenticeship  in  the  school. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  mistake  the  truo  character  of  the  instruction  the  term 
indicates  when  properly  used;  and  from  this  error  unnecessary  contradictions 
and  empty  polemics  result. 

The  manual  instruction  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  French  elementary 
schools  has  no  relationship  with  true  apprenticeship,  and  it  has  been  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogic  et  llnstruction  Primaire  of  Monsieur 
Buisson  as  **  School  apprenticeship  (apprentissage  scolaire).**  By  this  term  is 
understood  the  *'  workshop  in  the  school,"  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  by  which  a  few  hours  of  manual  work  are  added  to  the  usual  rcu- 
tine  of  school  work.  It  is  not  an  apprenticeship,  but  a  preparation  for  an  ap- 
prenticeship; it  gives  the  habit  of  and  the  taste  for  work.*'  Whenever,  as  m 
— — —  ■ 1  — -^-^ 

1  Upon  the  conditions  ol  affairs  in  "Germany.  Austria.  Belgium,  Switzerland.  Italy,  Russia, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  England.    National  Printing  Office,  Paris,  ISBMN). 
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France  it  too  frequently  happens,  the  limit  of  this  instruction  is  passed,  pure  ap- 
prenticeship instruction  is  the  result,  and  the  extremely  poor  work  done  calls  forth 
very  justly  the  denunciations  of  manufacturers.  Li  almost  all  the  schools  of  for- 
eign countries  lahoratories  have  heen  organized  for  the  application  of  theoretical 
prmciples,  and  if  they  are  not  called  apprenticeship  shops  the  manual-training 
school  of  the  public-school  system  should  not  be. 

APPRENTICESHIP  SCIIOOLS. 

During  my  inrestigations  I  found  true  schools  of  apprenticeship  both  in 
Belgium  and  in  Holland,  and  moreover  they  were  so  called.  The  most  typical  are 
the  Iron  School  at  Toumay,  |n  Belgium  and  the  Que  11  inus  School  at  Amsterdam. 

The  Iron  School  at  Tournay  possesses  shops  administered  as  a  business  con- 
cern, by  a  lessee.  The  student  is  thus  simultaneously  taught  theory  and 
Si*actice  while  receiving  a  real  professional  education  and  learning  a  trade, 
[evertheless,  the  very  unique  and  remarkable  organization  of  this  school  does 
not  give  good  results.  The  number  of  students  is  small,  75  in  all,  and  very  few 
finish  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  The  working  class  is  not  interested  in  the 
school.and  the  municipality  and  the  General  Government  are  very  much  concerned 
about  its  decay.    Undoubtedlv  this  type  will  soon  ba  abandoned. 

The  Quellinus  School  also  has  a  peculiar  organization.  When  the  eminent 
architect,  Cuypp^rs,  began  the  construction  of  the  National  Museum  at  Amster- 
.dam,  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  persons  to  ex- 
ecute his  designs  for  its  decoration  and  furnishing.  Masters  and  workmen  of  abil- 
ity were  utterly  wanting. 

To  train  such,  a  school  was  necessary.  The  architect  called  together  some 
friends,  a  society  was  formed,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  a  school  was 
established.  The  object  of  the  school  is  the  theoretical  and  practical  application 
of  drawing  to  carving  in  wood  and  stone.  The  practical  work  is  done  in  a  shop 
attached  to  the  school,  which  thus  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct  parts.  The 
shop  is  the  enterprise  o-  a  society  which,  however,  realizes  nothing  from  the 
work,  the  proceeds  being  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  students  and  professors 
who  have  executed  and  superintended  each  piec  *  of  work.  The  students  are  taught 
drawing,  but  the  instruction  is  confined  to  making  connect  designs,  and  is  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  reading  and  reproduction  of  the  designs  of  professional 
architects  and  designers.  The  management  of  the  school,  however,  desires  to 
give  a  more  artistic  character  to  the  school  and  to  make  it  a  finishing  institu- 
tion so  far  as  the  industries  taught  in  the  school  are  concerned.  Such  as  it  is 
the  organization  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  struggle  successfully  against  the 
many  obstacles  which  the  lournoymen  carvers  in  Sione  and  wood  place  in  the 
way  of  the  schoors  success.  Moreover,  the  school  is  verv  expensive.  Each  student 
costs  annually  $113,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the  building  and  apparatus.  I  am 
certain  that  a  reorganization  must  be  effected  soon  or  the  school  will  go  under. 

In  Russia,  where  a  national  industry  has  only  lately  come  into  existence,  ap- 
prenticeship schools  are  very  numerous.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were 
more  than  fifty  having  mora  than  2,000  pupils.  They  are  mostly  the  creations 
of  the  state  or  of  cities  aided  by  the  state ;  but  a  number  have  been  founded 
by  societies  or  by  private  individuals.  By  the  side  of  the  great  schools  there 
are  about  1,200  small  schools  which  teach  the  industry  that  is  i)eculiar  to  the 
village  or  city  in  which  they  are  situated— carpentry,  turning,  forging,  lock- 
smithing,  tanning,  bookbinding,  etc. 

SCHOOLS  PREPARATGHY  TO  APPRENTICESHIP. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  preparatory  to  apprenticeship  are  very  numer- 
ous in  Europe.  Of  these  the  schools  that  I  have  studied  as  types  are  the  Am- 
bats  School  of  Amsterdam,  the  Technical  School  of  Birmingham,  Heriot's  Hos- 
pital School  at  Edinburgh,  and  Les  fecoles  St.  Luc  in  Belgium. 

Though  deeming  that  real  and  industrial  instruction  is  only  capable  of  being 
given  in  a  shop  located  in  an  industrial  center,  the  founders  of  the  Ambats  School 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  special  institution  where  intelligent  masters, 
free  from  the  preoccupation  of  business,  shall  introduce  children  into  the  prin- 
cipal trades  through  the  theoretical  and  practical  demonstration  of  their  ele- 
ments and  instruction  in  drawing.  In  the  shops  of  Holland,  as  almost  every- 
where, apprenticeship  is  an  unscientific  process,  and  moves  so  slowly  that  the 
apprentice  loses  heart.  This  is  due  to  the  serfishness  and  the  negligence  of  su- 
perintendents and  masters. 
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The  Ambats  school  is  fed  exclusively  by  the  working^  class.  In  the  general 
course  the  students  receive  a  ffood  elementary  education.  In  drawing  the  inr 
struction  is  confined  to  the  indispensable  elements  for  the  intelligent  exercise 
of  manual  work.  Those  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  remain  a  long  time  at 
the  school,  during  which  they  receive  supplementary  instruction  in  drawing 
and  mathen^atics.  Practical  and  manual  instruction  enters  largely  into  the 
course.  The  shops  arc  for  carpentry,  wood-carving,  mechanical  work,  and  lock- 
smithing. 

In  this  as  in  all  schools  of  the  same  kind  the  management  is  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  holding  its  students.  As  soon  as  the  children  can  use  the 
graver  and  the  plane  a  little  they  desert.  The  institution  appears  to  prosper 
because  it  insists  vigorously  that  the  child  shall  be  given  a  real  manual  educa- 
tion for  apprenticeship.  The  society  that  foimded  the  school  has  opened  an 
annex  in  another  part  of  the  city.    The  cost  per  capita  is  $37  a  year. 

The  Technical  School  of  Birmingham  and  the  Heriot  Hospital  School  of  Edin- 
burg  have  been  organized  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  school  at  Amsterdam,  to  wit, 
to  furnish  industry  with  young  people  practically  prepared  for  apprenticeship. 
But  the  English  schools  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  Amsterdam  school,  for 
they  will  only  receive  students  vho  have  already  finished  their  elementary  edu- 
cation—who have  already  acquired  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  of  science, 
and  of  literature.  To  the  shops  for  manual  work  nave  been  added  very  com- 
plete laboratories  of  chemistry  and  of  physics,  where  the  students  are  intro- 
duced to  real  scientific  problems  and  to  a  certain  amoimt  of  practice  in  in- 
dustrial art.  Before  finisning  their  studies  the  students  are  engi^ed  as  fu:ur6 
apprentices,  as  a  rule,  by  the  chiefs  of  industrial  establishments.  These  schools 
are  very  prosperous  and  render  great  service  to  local  industries.  Day  by  day 
they  grow  and  are  constantly  serving  as  models  to  new  schools  of  the  same 
nature  that  are  being  created  in  different  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  great  institution  known  as  the  Schools  of  St.  Luo,  Belgium,  follows  the 
same  course  of  preparing  for  apprenticeship  to  the  trades  which  are  directly 
concerned  with  art.  On  leaving  the  school  the  management  places  the  young 
people  in  shops  directed  by  former  pupils,  imposing  on  the  superintendent  the 
duty  of  sending  the  apprentice  to  school  every  evening  and  of  adnoitting  into  the 
shops  the  professors  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  account  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  apprenticeship  is  taking  place  and  the  professional 
progress  of  the  apprentice.  This  system  is  rendered  very  practical  and  very 
valuable  in  results  by  the  interest  that  the  directors  of  the  snops  have  in  the  St. 
Luc  establishment,  uieir  own  alma  mater. 

Moved  by  the  same  ideas,  the  work  of  the  prof  essional  schools  of  Belgium  has, 
in  every  important  industrial  center,  created  syndicates  of  the  superintendents 
of  Industrial  establishments,  who  have  organized  shops  in  their  manufacturing 
establishments,  to  which  the  students  of  the  industrial  and  professional  schools 
are  admitted.  These  schools  give  theoretical  and  artistic  instruction ;  the  shops 
the  practical  exercises. 

Another  type  of  schools  preparatory  to  apprenticeship  is  that  furnished  by  the 
numerous  industrial  schools  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
school  of  Artane  at  Dublin.  Only  wholly  orphan  children  are  admitted,  who 
are  to  devote  themselves  to  domestic  or  rural  work.  They  receive  an  elemen- 
tary instruction,  elementary  ideas  of  science  and  art,  and  a  rather  complete  man- 
ual education.  Some  thousands  of  children  are  raised  in  these  institutions, 
which  have  the  double  character  of  a  school  and  an  asylum. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  ART  SCHOOLS  FOR  APPRENTICES  AND  JOURNEY' 
MEN.     (ECOLES  COMPLEMENT  AIRES  DB  L'APPRENTISSAOE.) 

Of  a  higher  grade  than  the  schools  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  are  the  indus- 
trial and  the  technical  schools.^  These  schools  aim  to  give  the  apprentice  and 
journeyman  elementary  notions  of  science  and  art  after  his  work  for  the  day 
ceases.  Thus  the  economic  value  of  the  work  produced  by  the  laborer  is  en- 
hanced because  it  Is  done  more  rapidly  and  perfectly.  The  school  completes  by 
theory  the  practice  of  the  shop. 

These  schools  are  the  best  type  of  institutions  for  the  development  of  artistic 
and  technical  instruction.  Thev  answer  exactly  to  the  new  conditions  of  the 
organization  of  skilled  labor  and  place  in  the  possession  of  the  mechanic  an  out- 


1  What  we  wouM  call  industrial  or  teclmical  the  author  calU  "  special  profejsional  school.'* 
which  are  treated  of  further  on. 
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fit  that  is  of  marvelous  power  and  yet  of  ifreat  simplicity.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  apprenticeship  in  the  shop,  the  basis  of  industrial  life,  and  gives  the  ap- 
prentice, without  causing  social  disturbanoe,  without  loss  of  time,  and  without 
great  expense  to  the  workingman  a  solid  scientific  and  artistic  instruction. 
The  moral  discipline  of  the  school  and  the  essentially  professional  character  of  its 
instruction  does  not  disgust  the  student  with  his  daily  work,  but  rather  tends  to 
lend  it  new  attractions  and  r>3nder  it  more  elevated  and  productive.  Thus  these 
institutions  are  innumerable. 

Belgium  has  created  36  industrial  schools,  prox>erly  so  called,  which  are  des- 
tined exclusively  to  instruct  journeymen  and  apprentices  in  the  elements  of  the 
science  or  art  which  is  demanded  by  their  profession.  The  number  of  students 
in  these  schools  is  10,597.  If  to  these  be  added  the  students  in  other  and  higher 
professional  schools  the  total  number  of  persons  annually  instructed  in  Belgium 
in  the  industrial  way  is  over  25.000.  The  poi)ulatlon  of  Belgium  being  5,853,278, 
the  proportion  of  the  population  in  professional  schools  is  4.2  per  thousand. 
At  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Oharleroi  the  proportion  is  1  in  100  of  population. 

England  is  in  the  same  category  with  Belgium.  At  London  the  People's  Pal- 
ace has  7.000  students,  the  Polytochnic  Institute  9,000,  at  Birmingham  the  Mid- 
land Institute  has  10,000.  In  Holland  the  number  of  industrial  schools  is  32, 
that  of  professional  schools  25,  and  the  attendance  7,000,  in  other  words.  2  per- 
sons in  every  thousand  are  in  attendance.  Switzerland  has  87  schools  witn  o,000 
pupils,  not  counting  in  the  realschulen  and  others.  Attendance  on  these  schools 
IS,  in  many  cases,  made  obligatory.  In  Denmark  there  are  77  schools  with  6,000 
students,  the  proportion  to  the  population  being  3  in  1 ,000.  In  Sweden  there  are 
28  schools,  that  of  Stockholm  has  800  students,  more  than  5  in  every  1,000  of  the 
city's  population.  In  Italy  there  are  136  industrial  or  art  schools  with  16,274 
students.  At  Hamburg  the  industrial  school  contained  3,200  pupils,  or  8  per 
cent  of  the  city's*  population. 

The  types  of  this  class  of  schools  are  numerous  and  vary  with  their  environ- 
ment. In  Germany  it  seems  to  me  that  the  programmes  give  art  a  preponderating 
place  even  in  the  centers  of  great  metallurgic  or  textile  industries,  and  that  the 
SQiences  are  taught  only  in  their  elements.  The  same  is  true  according  to  my 
observation  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  the  organization  of  the  course  tends  in  the  direction  of  the  pure  and 
applied  sciences  rather  than  in  that  of  art.  The  technical  schools  with  well  or- 
ganized laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  electricity,  with  shops  for  work 
in  iron  and  wood,  are  in  greatest  number.  According  to  the  most  recentfigures 
there  were  112,808  pupils  in  technical  classes,  and  77,364  in  art  classes. 

The  Hamburg  school  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  perfect  institution  of  its  kind 
existing  in  Germany,  as  well  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principles  which  caused 
its  establishment,  as  from  those  of  administration  and  instruction.  It  has  ger ved 
as  a  model  for  the  majority  of  the  German  schools.  Upon  entering  the  school 
every  pupil,  if  he  is  not  yet  a  mechanic  as  sometimes  hapx>ens,  must  choose  a 
trade.  Many  corporations  of  mechanics  have  inserted  in  their  constitution  that 
the  director  of  an  establishment  must  send  the  apprentice  to  school  for  at  least 
eight  hours  a  week.  Moreover,  a  law  of  the  Hamburg  Senate,  passed  in  1864, 
imposes  the  duty  upon  every  director  of  an  industrial  establishment  to  send  his 
apprentices  to  school  during  six  hours  a  week. 

The  duration  of  the  studies  is  not  fixed  by  rule,  the  students  must  remain  in 
the  school  for  six  months,  but  after  that  they  may  remain  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  years  even,  according  to  their  tastes  and  their  aptitudes;  in  brief,  they  leave 
only  when  they  think  they  know  enough  to  work  at  their  trade  with  advantage. 
The  session  is  from  6  to  10  p.  m.  The  first  half  of  the  first  year  is  given  up  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  drawing.  Copying  is  rig- 
orously forbidden ;  all  drawing  must  be  from  nature.  The  second  half  of  the  first 
year  is  partly  devoted  to  professional  drawing.  As  soon  as  the  student  has  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  draw  he  is  put  to  work  upon  drawing  objects  which  belong 
to  his  profession.  The  following  years  the  professional  drawing  proceeds  pari 
passu  with  general  artistic  instruction.  With  the  exception  of  the  theoretical 
courses,  collective  class  instruction  is  not  permitted.  Each  student  receives  a 
personal,  intimate,  and  varied  instruction  according  to  his  temperament  and  his 
aptitudes.  The  master  is  constantly  in  the  study  rooms,  and  constantly  inspects 
the  work  of  the  student,  advising  and  criticising  him  freely.  Punishment  and 
prizes  are  unknown.  The  discipline  is  severe,  but  it  is  not  by  general  orders. 
Each  student  is  habituated  to  conduct  himself  in  a  serious  manner  and  to  con- 
sider the  work  as  a  social  duty  and  not  as  an  instrument  of  puerile  ambition. 
The  idea  of  giving  the  tuition  without  charge  has  been  pushed  aside  with  dls- 
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dain  as  antidemocratic  and  as  calculated  to  hurt  the  organization  of  the  echoed 
It  is  thought,  very  justly,  that  the  tuition  fee  is  an  excellent,  even  infallihie, 
means  of  interesting  the  children  and  parents  in  the  attendance  on  the  coursa. 

The  most  typical  and  complete  institution  of  this  kind  in  Belgium,  where  in- 
dustrial instruction  has  had  an  immense  development,  is  that  at  CharieroL  It 
is  not  only  an  elementarjr  industrial  school,  but  a  sort  of  higher  institution  for 
journeymen  and  apprentices.  The  course  of  instruction  toucnes  upon  all  the  in* 
dustries  of  the  region.  In  view  of  its  double  object  the  school  of  Charloroi  has 
two  kinds  of  courses,  to  wit,  the  evening  course,  which  hasasession  every  even- 
ing of  the  week  from  7  to  9  during  the  whole  year,  and  the  Sunday  course,  from 
9:30  a.  m.  toi2:30  t>.  m.  The  evening  course  is  elementary,  the  Sunday  course 
in  a  certain  way  a  higher  course,  since  it  is  intended  to  supplement  tho  instrue- 
tion  received  during  the  week  in  the  evening  Bchool,  or  the  local  day  schools  al 
Charleroi. 

The  curriculum  of  the  evening  cours3  consists  of  French,  commerce,  physics, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  chemistry,  linear  drawing  (figures  and  ornament",  and 
to  draw  from  plaster  casts.  The  curriculum  of  the  Sunday  course  comprises 
commerce  and  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  chemistrvj  t:pog- 
raphy  (land  and  mining  surveying),  steam  engine,  electricity,  building  and 
architecture,  forging,  coal  mining  and  engineering,  linear,  figure  and  orna- 
mental, drawing  from  casts  and  modeling.  The  student  may  choose  the  course 
which  suits  him,  provided  he  has  the  ability  to  follow  it  with  profit.  A  certificate, 
however,  is  only  delivered  to  those  students  who  have  followed  tho  course  for 
two  years  at  least,  and  have  passed  a  thorough  examination  upon  all  the  studios 
tbat  theyhave  pursued.  I  visited  this  school  one  Sunday  when  the  g.-ound  was 
covered  with  snow  and  witnessed  a  scene  that  touched  me  deeply.  Eight  hun- 
dred pupils,  young  and  old,  employers  and  employes,  were  assembled,  and  were 
listening  to  the  discourEe  of  the  master,  or  were  engaged  in  study,  as  stoically  in- 
different to  the  chilly  temperature  as  they  had  l^n  to  the  seductions  of  the 
saloLn .  Many  of  them  had  risen  before  daylight,  had  traveled  for  hours  through 
the  snow  to  attend  the  lesson  of  their  professors— engineers  or  directors  of  mines, 
doctors  of  science,  or  other  distinguished  university  people — to  learn  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  to  pay  for  the  instruction  they  receive. 

In  England  these  complementary  schools  for  the  education  of  the  apprentice 
form  the  type  most  in  vogue.  'J  here  is  not  an  industrial  center,  however  small, 
which  does  not  pc8s:ss  one,  and  the  great  centers  have  many.  I  will  add  even 
that  in  reality  tbese  are  the  only  industrial  schools  that  really  exist  and  that 
render  real  service  to  the  national  industries  (J'ajouterai  mtme  qu'en  realit^^ce 
sent  les  seules  ocoles  qui  existent  s^ricusement  et  qui  rendent  de  r6els  services 
aux  industries  nationales).  The  day  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  are  luxuries 
(Ocoles  de  pur  luxe),  which  are  especially  for  young  people  who  desire  to  enter 
upon  a  liberal  career,  for  amateurs,  and  for  persons  whose  time  hangs  heavy  on 
their  hands  (oisifs).  The  attendance  at  the  day  schools  is  scarcely  a  twentieth 
of  that  of  the  evening  schools. 

The  great  schools  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  that  I  have  studied 
with  care  are  the  school  of  the  People's  Palaco  at  London,  which  contained  in 
1889,  5,500  students ;  the  school  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  London,  with 
7,000  students ;  the  Technical  School  at  Finsbury ,  with  1,000  students ;  the  school 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  with  3,527  students ;  the  Heriot-Watt 
College  at  Edinburgh,  with  2,000  students :  tho  Technical  School  of  Manchester, 
with  oOO  students:  the  Technical  School  of  Bradford,  with  352  students.  The 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  very  thorough  and  of  a  higher  order. 
To  follow  the  course  profitably  it  is  thought  that  the  student  should  be  verscKl 
in  the  elements  of  art  and  science.  But  this  requirement  is  not  enforced 
and  those  who  can  not  follow  the  regular  course  are  taught  in  preparatory 
classes.  Industrial  science  figures  largely  in  the  progi-ammes,  and  to  complete 
the  theoretical  instruction  laboratories  and  shops  have  been  fitted  up  with 
extraordinary  completeness.     In  the  case  of  great  industrial  centers  having  a 

Fredominating  industry  care  has  been  taken  to  specialize  the  instruction.  Thus 
have  found  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  a  real  school  of  metal- 
lurgy, with  laboratories,  forges,  etc.;  at  Bradford  thorj  is  an  evening  technics 
school  for  the  drapery  industry ;  at  Manchester,  a  schcol  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing ;  at  Glasgow,  a  veritable  school  cf  marine  engineering. 

Beside  these  schools  where  technical  and  industrial  instruction  preponderates 
or  almost  excludes  any  other,  there  exists  a  class  of  evening  schools  where  the 
pupil  learns  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  modeling,  etc.  These  are  intended 
particularly  for  journeymen  and  apprentices  in  trades  in  which  art  plays  a  great 
rdle.    These  schools  are  numerous  and  flourishing.    Each  city  possesses  one. 
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The  organization  of  these  English  technical  and  art  schools  presents  the  intor- 
esting  peculiarity  that  I  noted  at  Charleroi,  to  wit,  the  use  of  the  same  huildlng  by 
the  day  and  evening  schools,  the  teaching  corps  being  common  to  both.  This 
is  very  economical.  The  social  results  are  immense.  The  evening  schools  that 
are  attended  exclusively  by  apprentices  and  Journeymen  come  out  in  strong  re- 
lief by  their  fusion  with  the  day  schools  of  high  and  low  degree.  The  evening 
school  is  no  more  a  philanthropic  ent:irprise  which  brings  the  younpf  and  cdd 
together  whose  intellectual  developement  would  otherwise  cease,  but  It  is  an  in- 
stitution of  a  high  order  in  which  the  student  must  pay  for  what  he  receives. 
The  journeymen,  the  apprentices,  the  son  of  the  owner  and  the  children  of  the 
bourgeoisie  are  brought  together  in  public  and  both  aro  honored  by  having  been 
students  ia  the  same  institution,  and  the  social  harmony  increases. 

SPECIAIi  PROFESSIONAL.  SCHOOLS. 

Above  the  schools  for  journeymen  and  apprentices,  are  the  special-profession 
schools  which  have  the  object  of  educating  foremen  and  other  higher  employes. 
They  are  true  higher  schools  of  Industry.  The  great  schools  of  this  class  that 
I  have  studied  are: 

In  Grormany:  The  weaving  school  of  Crefeld  (founded  in  1855,  thoroughly  re- 
organized in  1881);  the  metal-working  school  at  Iserlohn  (1879);  the  mining 
school  of  Bochum  (founded  in  1844  and  afterwards  reorganized) ;  the  school  of 
iron  and  steel  industries  at  Remsheid  (1880),  and  the  woolen-industry  eciiojI  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle. 

In  Switzerland:  The  weaving  school  at  Zurich,  and  the  schoel  of  embroidery 
and  laeeat  St.  Galiien. 

In  England :  The  Bradford  technical  college,  the  weaving  and  spinning  school 
at  Manchester,  and  the  technical  school  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute. 

In  this  type  of  institutions  general  and  artistic  instruction  holds  a  great  place, 
which  is  not  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  industrial  and  technical  night 
Bcho  -Is.  Those  who  attend  these  schojls  are  neither  journeymen  nor  appren- 
tices, but  young  people  who  desire  to  occupy  a  higher  rank  in  the  industrial  hier- 
archy, as  foremen  or  suixjrintendents.  They  study  what  I  will  call  the  indus- 
trial humanities. 

The  most  complete  school  and  the  best  in  its  organization  as  to  matters  of  in- 
struction and  equipment  is  the  Crefeld  Weaving  School.  The  school,  in  the 
first  place,  is  something  more  than  its  name  indicatas.  Its  real  mission  is  to 
train,  by  a  professional,  theoretic,  and  practical  instruction  and  by  a  solid  artistic 
education,  weavers,  foremen^  silk  dealers,  and  industrial  designers  for  the  textile 
industry.  The  programme  includes  the  study  of  drawing  and  painting  ;  the  ex- 
amination and  separation  of  all  the  tissues — silk,  cotton^  linen,  etc. ;  the  prac- 
tice and  analysis  of  all  the  manipulations  and  transformations  that  thoy  undergo 
before  and  after  weaving;  the  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  all  the  systems 
of  mechanical  and  other  trades ;  all  the  modes  of  fabrication  ;  all  the  motors  em- 
ployed in  the  weaving  industry;  the  appearance  and  the  color  of  goods;  indus- 
trial bookkeeping  and  commercial  geography,  Tiie  ooui  se,  which  covers  two 
years,  is  conducted  by  fourtGen  teacaers.  Practical  work  alternates  with  theo- 
retical and  artistic  instruction.  The  school  contains  for  these  purposes  weaving 
shops  with  eighty  mechanical  or  hand  looms  (metiers)  wiih  all  the  accessories, 
laboratories  of  chemistry,  of  dyeing,  and  printing,  and  a  complete  museum  of  an- 
cient and  modern  cloths.  After  spending  two  years  in  the  school  the  studious 
and  intelligent  student  has  received  a  complete  professional  instruction  in  weav- 
ing, and  is  able  to  become  an  overseer  in  a  shop,  a  designer,  or  a  commercial 
agent  of  the  first  order.  In  addition  an  artistic  education  has  given  him  the  love 
of  the  beautiful,  of  the  works  of  the  masters,  and  a  desire  for  new  ideas  (la  cu- 
rio6it6  d*  d^es  nouvelles  . 

The  schools  of  Iserlohn,  Remscheid,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle,  were  founded  on 
the  saine  principles,  and  present  an  organization  but  slightly  different.  They 
are,  as  is  the  Crefeld  Fchool,  true  special  schools  for  the  officers  of  industry. 

The  Technical  School  of  Bradford  and  the  Weaving  School  of  Manchester  have 
not  the  bame  general  character  of  technical  and  artistic  instruction.  Their 
course  is  less  complete  and  less  elevated.  I  think  that  I  may  justly  denominate 
them  as  preparing  the  under  officers  of  industry.  In  England  the  dogma  in 
matters  of  technical  instruction,  "theory  in  the  school,  practice  in  the  shop,'* 
is  applied  to  directors  as  well  as  to  the  journeyman.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
blame  the  English  in  this,  though  I  admire  so  much  and  recommend  the  Crefeld 
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In  the  third  class  come  the  schools  of  drawing  and  art,  schools  of  decoiratiTe 
art,  or  schools  of  industrial  art.  These  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  higher  in- 
struction of  art  applied  to  industry.  They  may  be  placed  in  three  divisions 
which  have  no  definite  line  of  demarcation. 

England,  German v,  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  unite  in  distin- 
guishing between  high  art  and  industrial  art,  batween  academic  art  and  factory 
art,  but  Belgium  is  more  advanced,  and  the  old  academies  of  An  vers  and  of 
Brussels  are  radically  transforming  their  instruction.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  course  the  students  receive  instruction  in  drawing  and  geometry,  the  course 
being  preparatory.  In  the  following  year  the  students  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  choose  the  profession  of  an  artist,  sculptor  or  architect.  To  aid  them  a 
synoptic  table  has  lleen  gotten  up  which  indicates  the  industrial  branches  **  which 
are  derived  from  each  of  these  general  divisions."  It  was  thought  that  a  spe- 
cialization should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  as  giving  pomt 
to  the  study  of  art.  Experience  had  shown  that  two- thirds  of  the  students  for- 
merly abandoned  the  academies  before  accomplishing  anything  because  they 
were  impressed  with  the  inutility  of  the  long  course  in  art  for  their  profession. 
The  old  system  of  generalization  of  the  studies  had  the  defect  of  sending  off  the 
student  in  quest  of  pure  art  without  application  to  industry,  and  thus  made  very 
bad  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  of  thenv. 

II.  Organization  and  adMnistration. 


In  Germany  the  interlocution  of  the  state  in  the  support  of  these  schools  is 
manifested  in  many  ways.  When  it  is  a  cofounder  it  furnishes  collections,  tools, 
and  furniture.  When  it  is  simply  a  participant  it  gives  a  fixed  sum  for  a  de- 
termined period.  Finally  the  schools  whose  foundation  it  has  caused  (provoqu^), 
therefore  called  royal,  are  inscribed  as  beneficiaries  on  the  state  budget.  The 
municipalities  make  an  annual  appropriation  and  sometimes  provide  the 
building.  The  workingmen's  and  the  professional  schools  generally  receive  no 
support  from  the  state  and  are  generally  supported  by  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located,  with  the  aid  of  societies  and  individual  benefactors. 

In  Belgium  the  municipality  is  at  the  head  of  the  school  movement.  It  either 
takes  the  initiative  or  adopts  a  school  founded  by  private  societies  as  soon  as 
their  public  utility  has  been  shown.  The  state  appears  in  the  affairs  of  the 
school  only  as  it  makes  appropriations,  which,  however,  are  always  liberally 
accorded.  The  schools  preserve  their  own  autonomy,  the  state  is  only  concerned 
with  results,  and  if  they  are  satisfactory  the  appropriation  is  continued.  The 
municipality  in  giving  recognition  to  schools  founded  by  societies  leaves  to 
the  society  the  management  of  the  school,  the  appointment  of  the  professors, 
the  budgets,  and  the  course.  The  municipality  only  administers  directly  the 
communal  schools,  but  even  in  them  a  great  deal  of  independence  is  given  to  the 
directors. 

In  Holland,  with  four  or  five  exceptions,  every  industrial,  art,  or  professional 
school  has  been  founded  by  societies  which  direct  them  in  a  perfectly  independ- 
ent manner.    The  state,  province,  or  municipality  grants  them  aid. 

In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  the  most  active  r61e  is  played  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  creation  of  institutions  for  the  development  of  technical  and 
art  instruction.  The  state  and  municipality  grants  aid,  but  does  not  absorb 
their  individuality. 

In  Russia  almost  all  the  schools  have  been  founded  and  are  supported  by  so- 
cieties.   The  activity  of  the  state  is  almost  nil. 

In  Au striar Hungary  every  school  is  under  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
or  of  commerce,  according  as  they  are  technical  or  art  schools. 

In  Switzerland  the  schools  are  generally  founded  and  administered  by  the 
municipality.  The  Federal  Government  grants  aid,  which  varies  according  to 
the  more  or  less  national  or  local  character  of  the  institution. 

1  Tlie  remaining  part  of  M.  Vaclion*s  report  is  given  in  abstract. 
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In  Italy  all  the  schools  are  the  croatiobs  of  societies  of  artists  and  of  mechan- 
ics. So  far  from  being  supported,  the  schools  have  been  opposed  by  the  state  and 
municipality.  Now  the  state  has  laid  its  hand  upon  them  all  and  leaves  them  but 
comparatively  little  independence.  The  municipalities  make  them  liberal 
grants  and  intervena-in  their  administration. 

In  England  the  state  has  up  to  the  present  left  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
municipalities,  societies,  and  individuals,  the  Nationi^  Normal  School  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  being  the  only  exception.  For  the  most  part  the 
schools  are  the  creations  of  socio  ties  who  manage  them  and  endeavor  to  make 
them  self-supporting  with  the  aid  of  contributions  from  private  and  public  purses. 
Every  municipal  school  should  have  a  governing  board  at  its  head  of  five  mem- 
bers chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  state  never  interferes  in 
the  administration  of  the  municipal  or  private  schools,  except  so  far  as  to  re- 
ciuire  from  all  schools  that  desire  to  share  in  the  public  appropriation,  to  recruit 
Its  teaching  corps  from  among  the  professors  holding  the  diploma  of  the  South 
Kensington  School.  This  public  appropriation  to  the  schools  of  science  and  art 
of  the  Kingdom  by  means  of  an  annual  competition  is  large  but  variable. 


In  England  the  system  of  gratuitous  instruction  is  resolutely  excluded  as  in- 
jurious. Scholarships  are  given  after  a  very  severe  examination.  In  Germany 
it  is  the  same,  thougn  scholarships  are  given  to  poor  students.  In  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  even  Echolarships  are  not  given.  In  Holland  nearly  every 
school  is  a  pay  school. 

In  Belgium  there  is  a  mixed  system  and  there  are  as  many  gratuitous  as  pay 
schools.  Some  schools  require  some  pupils  to  pay  while  other  pupils  are  edu- 
cated free.  At  Charleroi  the  tuition  is  repaid  at  the  end^of  three  or  four  years 
to  students  who  have  obtained  a  diploma. 


Country. 


Schools. 


No. 

Per 

of  stu- 

capita 

dents. 

cost. 

250 

m 

3,200 

10 

-       500 

-20 

200 

10 

58 

SO 

112 

9 

350 

9 

860 

7 

1,285 

8 

800 

18 

.     686 

44 

800 

16 

150 

21 

82 

825 

90 

20 

260 

87 

400 

23 

120 

46 

200 

25 

6,000 

8 

563 

22 

452 

29 

785 

46 

431 

100 

1,217 

33 

5,500 

28 

308 

28 

600 

75 

1,500 

20 

600 

105 

Oermany... 
Switzerland 

Belgium.... 


Holland. 


Denmark . 
Kbgland .. 


Weaving  School  of  Crefeld  (shops,  laboratories,  etc.) , 

Industrial  School  of  Hamburg 

School  of  Decorative  Arts,  Berlin 

School  of  Industrial  Arts,  (Jeneva 

Municipal  School  of  Art  and  Industry,  Geneva , 

Watchmakers'  School,  Geneva , 

Industrial  school  of  Zurich , 

Industrial  School  at— 

Charleroi 

Ghent 

Sehool  of  Decorative  Art  and'AcadVm^^ 

sel8. 

School  of  Decorative  Art,  Izelles,  Brussels 

Professional  School  of  Wood,  Toumay,  shops,  etc , 

School  of  Decorative  Arts,  Amsterdam  (without  board  or 

lodging). 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  Amsterdam , 

Ambats  School,  Amsterdam  (shops) 

Academle  of  Liberal  Arts,  at  The  Hague 

Ambats  School,  at  The  Hague  (shops) 

School  of  Industrial  Art,  Harlem 

Public  schools  of  art  ana  Industry  (average) 

Normal  School  of  South  Kensington 

School  of  Art,  Manchester 

School  of  Art,  Birmingham 

Higher  Technical  School  of  Lrondon 

Flnsbury  College,  London 

Technical  School,  People's  Palace,  London 

Technical  School,  Birmingham  (shops) 

Technical  School,  Manchester  (shops,  laboratories) 

Bradford  Technical  College  (shoi>s  and  laboratories) 

Artane  Industrial  School,  Dublin  (board  and  lodging) 
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OOUBSE  IN  MINING  ENGINEERINO. 

The  features  which  distinguish  the  course  In  mining  engineering  from  that  of 
civil  engineering  become  apparent  on  comparing  the  course  of  tne  Massaehn- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  given  below  with  the  civil-engineering  course 
given  at  page  952.  Laboratory  work  is  especially  prominent.  £i^ief,  the  min- 
mg  engineer  is  a  civil  engineer  who  operates  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
ancT  a  chemist  whose  specialty  is  metallurgy.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  a  special  laboratory  for  the  students  of  this  course,  called  the 
Cummings  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Laboratories.  The  institute  is  careful  to 
anticipate  the  common  criticism  that  work  in  such  a  laboratory  is  no  substitute 
for  the  experience  gained  in  larger  works ;  for  the  object  of  its  laboratory  is  to 
prepare  students  for  such  experience,  to  Instil  the  spirit  of  investigation,  and  to 
emphasize  the  process  given  in  the  text-book.  The  mining  laboratory  consists 
of  three  parts— milling,  furnace,  and  assay  rooms.  To  bring  the  student  into 
still  more  intimate  connection  with  their  specialty,  summer  schools  of  raining 
and  metallurgy  are  organized  for  the  study  of  mines,  mills,  smelting  works,  and 
geological  fields.  In  lb90  the  school,  consisting  of  twelve  students,  spent  a  month 
at  work— mining,  setting  timbers,  and  surveying  underground— in  the  iron  mines 
at  Ishpemlng,  Mich.  Next  year  Instead  of  a  mining  a  motallurgical  school  wUl 
be  organized. 

Mining  engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Ttichnology. 


Subject 


Lect.,  Rec., 

Lab.,  Draw., 

or  Field. 


Instructor. 


7^ 


Blowpipe  silver  assay. 
Mining  engineering . , . 

Assaying  by  fire 

Metallurgy  of  Iron 

Metallurgy 


Lab.. 
Lect.. 
Lab.. 
Lect.. 
...do. 


Mining 

Mining  and  metallurgy . 

Ore-dressing 

Metallurgy 

Drawing 

Memoirs 


Lab. 


....do. 

Lect.. 
....do 


Draw  . 
Read.. 


Richards 

Richards,  Hoffman 

Richards,  Lodge 

Richards 

Richards,    Hoffman, 
Howe, 

Richards,  Lodge 


do 

Richards 

Richards,  Hoffman. 

Richards 

Richards,  Hoffman. 


1 

1.2 
2 

1 
1 


1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1,2 


2 

3 
4 

1 
2 

8 
12 

$ 
12 

1 

a 


As  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  the  civU-englneerlng  course  is  the  starting 
point  for  the  other  technological  courses,  and  at  the  Rose  Polytechnic  the  me- 
chanical engineering  course  Is  the  basis  of  the  other  courses;  so  has  the  school 
of  mines  of  Columbia  College  been  developed  Into  a  general  hchool  of  technology. 
Owing  to  lack  of  Information,  however.  It  Is  necessary  to  pass  by  this  very  im- 
portant school  and  to  lot  the  Michigan  Mining  School  represent  the  class  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  school  is  situ- 
ated in  the  northern  or  mineral-yielding  portion  of  that  State.  The  school  has 
boon  In  existence  only  a  few  years,  having  been  established  in  1886. 
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Study. 


Fall 
term. 


Winter 
term. 


Spring 
term. 


Summer 
term. 


Total 
hours. 


First  year . 


Higher  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analyt- 
ical geometry 

Drawing,...,. ..—. 

Surveying 

Physics ^ ^ 

Chemistry 

Mineralogy  and  llthology 

Petrography 

PaliBontology 

Machine-shop  practice 


70 
126 
0 
70 
56 

lis 

42 
14 
0 


70 

140 

42 

'  70 

0 

112 

42 

14 

0 


Second  year . 


Calculus  and  mechanics -' 

Drawing  and  graphical  statics 

Machinery  and  properties  of  materials. 

Chemical  analysis 

Metallnrgry _ .. 

Mining  and  mine  surveying 

Stratlgraphical  geology , 

Physical  geology 

Practical  work 


70 
84 
28 
210 
28 

0 
28 
42 

0 


Third  year. 


Engineering  design 

Chemical  analysis 

Metallurgy 

Assaying 

Ore  dressing 

Structural  engineering  and  mechanics 
materials . 


of 


Mechanical  engineering. 
Qglneeering . 


Electrical  eng 

Mining  engineering 

Hydraulic  engineering 

£k;onomic  ana  field  geology. 


84 
168 


ao 

0 
0 

120 
0 
0 
0 
0 

eo 


70 

0 

84 

0 

28 

140 

182 

0 

28 

0 

28 

70 

28 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

8i 

0 

168 

0 

28 

0 

0 

70 

14 

140 

28 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

14 

0 

70 

0 

0 
0 
S85 
'  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
280 


1.575 


170 
266 
427 
260 
56 

84 
28 


1,470 


140 
164 
196 
302 
56 
98 
56 
84 
280 


1,400 


56 
70 
168 

56 
56 
56 
56 
28 
350 


One  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  renowned  mining  schools  of 
Europe  is  the  Bergakademie  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony.  In  this  institution  there 
are  four  courses,  to  wit,  for  mining  engineers,  mining  surveyors  (markscheider), 
metallurgical  engineers,  iron-smolting  engineers.  To  show  how  this  specializa- 
tion is  made  the  curricula  of  the  four  courses  are  given  side  by  side : 
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FOB  MINING  ENOIKBKBS. 


Studies. 


First  year: 

Higher  mathematics  (part  1) .. 

Descriptive  geometry 

Spherical  trigonometry 

Physics  

Inorganic  chemistry , 

Mineralogy 

Crystallc^raphlc  practlcnm .... 

Topographical  drawing  and 
sketching. 
Second  year: 

Higher  mathematics 

Mechanics 

Mining  (1  part) 

Geology 

Palaeontology 

Study  of  strata  and  fossils 

Mlneraloglcal  practicum 

Physics  (practlcum) 

Blowpipe  assaying 

CompuCatlve  and  graphical  ex- 
ercises in  mechanics. 
Third  year: 

(geodesy  and  mine  surveying 
(part  1). 

G^eodetic  practlcnm 

Mining  (part  2) 

Machines 

Strata -. 

Metallurgy ^ 

Building  construction 

Computative  and  graphical  ex- 
ercises in  machine  construe- 
tlon,  etc 
Fourth  year: 

Geodesy  and  mine  surveying 
(part  2). 

Surveying  practlcum 

(^nerallaw 

Mining  law , 

Sketches  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing works. 

Mining    and    metallurgical 
book-keeping. 

Mining    and    metallurgical 
statistics. 

Political  economy , 

Mining  and  smelting  hygiene. . 
Electricity 


Hours  a 
week. 


Lee-  Exer. 
ture.  cises 


0 

8 

a2 

0 

4 
5 


8 

0 
b 
ai 

4 

1 
bl 

\b3 

I  a2 
2 
2 


0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
al 
2 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
a2 
2 
2 
2 
4 


\b2 
|a6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


a2 


FOR  MtNINO  SimvSYOBS. 


Studies. 


First  year: 

Higher  mathematics  (part  1) . 
•    Descriptive  geometry 

Spherical  trigonometry  ..^... 

Physics 

Mineralogy , 

Mining  (ipart) 

Topographical  drawing  and 
sketching. 
Second  year: 

Geodesy  and  mine  surveying 
(part  1). 

Geodetical  practlcum 

Higher  mathematics  (part  2) . . 

Mining  (part  2) 

Geology 

Mechanics 


Third  year: 

Geodesy  and  mine  surveying 
(part  2;. 

Mine-surveying  practlcum 

Strata 

General  law 

Mining  law 

Political  economy 


Hours  a 
week. 


Lee-  Exer- 
ture.  cises. 


3 


0 

3 

b4 

ai 

( a2 


62 

a6 

0 

0 

0 


a  In  summer. 


b  In  winter. 
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FOB  MBTAIiLUBOISTS. 


Studios. 


Honrsa 
week. 


I/ec- 
tore, 


Exer- 

ClBoS. 


FOB  MSTALLUBGISTS  IN  IBON. 


Studies. 


Hours  a 
week. 


Lee.  Exer- 
ture.  cises. 


First  year: 

Higber  mathematics  (part  1) . . 

Descriptive  geometry 

Physics 

Inorganic  chemistry 

Mineralogy 

Mining  (parti) 

Topographical    drawing  and 
sketching. 
Second  year: 

Higher  mathematics  (part  2)  .. 

Mechanics 

Mining  (part  2) 

Geology 

Mineraloglcal  practicum 

Physics  (practicum) 

Blowpipe  assaying 

Qualitatiye  chemical  analysis. 

Chemical  technology 

Computative  and  graphical  ex- 
ercises in  mechanica 
Third  year: 

General  metallurgy .^. . 

Machine.*) ".. 

General  law 

Mining  and  metallurgical 
bookkeeping. 

Mining  and  metallurgical  sta- 
tistics. 

Qualitative  chemical  analysis. 

Geodesy  and  mining  survey- 
ing (part  1). 

Building  construction 

Computative  and  graphical  ex- 
ercnses  in  machine  construc- 
tion. 

Production  of  salt 

Fourth  year: 

Shot,  pen,  and  tyi>emaking,  etc. 

Foimdry  work  and  smithing, 
etc. 

Assaying 

Mass  analysis 

Gas  analysis 

Iron  smelting 

Firing 

Electricity  _ 

Sketches  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing works. 

Hygiene  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing 


f  work. 
Political  economy . 


•4 
4 

bi 
1 

bl 

I 
3 

8 
0 


al 

al 
2 

0 
0 
0 
4 

1 
2 
0 


J63 
}a2 


0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 

4 


0 

0 
4 


0 
0 

1 

52 

a2 

0 

0 

02 

4 


[« 


First  year: 

Higher  mathematics  . 
Descriptive  geometry. 

Physics 

Inorganic  chemistry. . 
Mineralogy. 


Mining  (part  1) 
opographical 
sketchuig. 


To] 


aphical  drawing  and 


Second  year: 

Higher  mathematics  (part  2) 

Mechanics 

Mining  (2  part) , 

(ideology 

Physics  (practicum) , 

Blowpipe  assaying 

Qualftative  chemical  analysis. 

Computative  and    graphical 
exercises  in  mechanics. 
Third  year: 

Iron  smelting 

General  smelting 

Machines 

Qualitative  chemical  analysis. 

Geodesy  and  mine  surveying 
(part  1). 

Building  construction. 


Computative  and  grraphical 
exercises  in  machine  con- 
struction. 

Firing 

Political  economy 


Fourth  year: 

Sbot,  pen,  and  typemaking,  etc 
Foundry  work  and  smithing.. 

Assay  of  iron 

Gas  analysis 

Location    of   iron    smelting 

Sketches  of  mine  and  smelt- 
ing works. 
General  law 

Mining  and  metallurgical 
book-keeping. 

Mining  and  metallurgical  sta- 
tistics. 


1 
(&3 
J  a  2 

al 
2 

bl 
0 
1 


bi 
1 

bl 


(^). 


(^. 


0 

0 
0 

a2 
0 


cOne  afternoon. 


d  Daily. 
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IV. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Just  as  minlngf  engineoring  is  a  spoclalty  of  civil  enginoering,  so  electrical 
engineering  may  be  considered  as  a  specialty  of  mechanical  engineering" ;  for 
''generation  of  steam"  write  **  generation  or  collection  of  electricity,  "lor  **boiler* 
write  dynamo,  and  the  difference  is  poduced  to  a  minimum.  The  main  feature 
of  difference,  then,  is  not  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  applying  the  energy  when 
gene  rat  3d,  but  in  the  theoretical  and  scientific  study  or  th  j  energy  iicself .  How^ 
ever,  there  is  another  feature  connected  with  electricity  that  is  not  in  anyway 
connected  with  mechanical  engineering  unless  the  setting  up  of  apparatus  anil 
construction  of  lines  be  also  called  such,  and  that  is  electric  lighting. 

During  the  ten  or  twenty  years  last  past  the  development  of  the  stndy  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  application  of  it  as  an  illuminating  and  motive  agent  has  shared 
with  the  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry  the  honor  of  public  attention  and  ap- 
plause. So  responsive  have  our  schools  of  higher  education  become  to  the 
growth  of  science,  that  already  many  courses  of  biology  have  been  instituted 
and  several  courses  in  electrical  engineering. 

In"  the  Massachusetts  Institute  the  course  of  elec^ical  engineering  is  made  up 
in  its  technical  features  from  the  subjects  composing  the  physics  or  mechani<^ 
engineering  departments.  On  pages  968, 969  is  given  in  parallel  columns  the 
course  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  is  for  the  students  of  that  school  who  elect  electrical  engineering 
insteiul  of  the  usual  course. 

EUCCTRICAL  ENGnfBERINO. 

This  coarse  can  b9  electei  only  by  Btulents  in  mochanlcal  ensineerins. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Tlilrdterm. 

o 

o 

I 

Electrostatics. 

Magnetism;     elementary 
laws  of  magnetism  and 
properties  of  magnetic 
substances. 

Electric  currents;    their 
measiu-ements,  use  of  gal- 
vanometers. 

Text-books  and  laboratory. 

(3  hours  a  week.) 

Electric  unlta:  derivation  and 
definition  of  quaiftlty,  re- 
sistance and  potential;  rela- 
tions of. 

Resistance  measurements, 
Wheatstono*«  bridge,  Kir- 
chofl'8  laws,  etc. 

Text-book  and  laboratory. 

(3  hours  a  week.) 

1 
.1 

Current  senerators;   study 
of  various  forms  of  bai- 
t'^rles;    polari^tion    and 
elt»ctroJytie  resi.slance. 

Construction   of   batteries; 
care  and  management  of 
same. 

Text-book  and  laboratory. 

(2  hours  a  week.) 

Electro-magnetism;  laws  of 
electro-magnets  and  their 
const  ruction,  Induction; 
electro-magnetic    induc- 
tion. 

Text-book  and  laboratory. 

(2  hours  a  week.) 

Application  of  electro-mag«. 
netic  induction  in  various 
operations,  and  for  puriK)scs 
of  measurement,  use  of  con- 
denser in  measiu-ement.  of 
insulation  and  insulation 
tests. 

Text-book  and  laboratory. 

(2  hours  a  week.) 

1 

o 

Accurate  determination  of 
magnetic  elements;  abso- 
1  u  t e    measiuements    1  n 
magnetism    and    elec- 
tricity. 

The  calibration  of  commer- 
cial instruments,  and  the 
study  of  their  errors. 

(3  hours  a  week.) 

Measurement  of  commercial 
currents  by  various  instru- 
ments and  methods,  Insula- 
tion of   lines   for  electric 
light,  telegraph  and   tele- 
phone purposes,   arc   and 
glow   lamps,   photometry, 
telegraph,  telephone,   and 
submarine  cable  appli- 
ances and  systems. 

(3  hours  a  week.) 

Electric  lighting  and  nower 
transmission;  study  of  dy- 
namos and  motors  as  to  ef- 
fl  c  1  e  n  c  y ,  characteristics, 
etc.,  using  various  dynamo- 
meters. 

Design  and  construction  of 
electrical  apparatus  and 
machinery. 

(0  hours  a  we«k.) 
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Recent  arrangrements  at  Pardue  University  have  put  that  institution  among 
tho  first  in  the  country  ^  a  school  of  electrical  engineering.  A  laboratory  has 
been  erected  that  is  in  itself  an  institution.  The  work  has  been  deyelox)ed  from 
the  mechanical  engineering  course  and  is  identical  with  it  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.   During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  course  is  as  follows: 

JITKIOB  TXAB. 

Technical  instruction, 

(a)  Lecturet  and  reeUatioM,  eleeiricitp  and  muufnetiMm.—ThiTty^glii  weeks,  twice  a  week.  This 
work  thoroughly  covers  the  elementary  theory  of  the  subject,  «nd  forms  the  necessary  ground- 
work for  the  more  advanced  and  technical  Instmction  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  elements 
of  electrical  and  magnetic  potential  receives  particular  attention.  The  instruction  is  by  text- 
book, supplemented  by  notes. 

(6)  Xcooro/ory  iror*.— Thirty-eight  weeks,  6  hours  a  week,  consisting  during  the  first  term 
of  instruction  In  the  art  of  physical  measiurement,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the 
elements  of  electrical  testing. 

SXNIOB  YBAB. 

(a)  Dynamo-electric  machinery.— Thirty- Ave  weeks,  twice  a  week.  This  course  consists  of  the 
fundamental  theory  of  such  machines,  of  their  various  forms,  and  the  applications  of  the  same 
to  electric  lighting  and  power.  The  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  Is  drawn  upon  so  far  as 
found  advantageous  to  the  discussion  of  these  machines.  Systems  of  electrical  distribution  will 
be  investigated,  and  tests  on  the  continuous  and  alternating  circuits  of  the  department  discnssed. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  prodnce  from  time  to  time  a  i>aper  e^ivlng  the  results  of  reading  or 
Investigation  of  some  elertncal  subject. 

0)  Laboratory  irorit.— Thirty-five  weeks,  8  hours  a  week.  During  the  first  term  the  sub- 
jects considered  will  be  advanced  electrical  testing  and  the  standardization  of  testing  appa- 
ratus, while  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  occupied  with  testing  dynamos  and  motors, 
photometry  and  electric  lighting,  together  with  a  practical  study  of  the  problems  of  electric 
lighting  and  power,  and,  finally,  practice  in  electrical  designing.  Inspections  of  electric  light 
factories  and  plants  and  reports  on  the  same  are  con8l4iered  part  of  this  work. 

(c)  The$ia.—K  thesis  giving  an  original  design  of  some  electrical  machinery,  or  an  original 
Investigation  and  discussion  of  some  electrical  installation,  is  required  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

This  electrical  laboratory  is  a  two-story  stnicture  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a 
tower  and  ample  rooms  in  the  roof.  Tho  lower  floor  is  given  up  almost  entirely 
to  electrical  work.  The  second  story  contains  the  physical  lecture  room,  offices, 
drafting  rcoms,  and  the  like.  The  institution  had  a  comparatively  small  elec- 
trical equipment  at  the  start,  but  as  soon  as  the  new  building  was  under  way 
extensive  importations  were  made,  so  that  there  are  now  available  a  rather  full 
set  of  the  best  mod  irn  testing  instruments,  and  a  well  appointed  ,dynamo  room 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  commercial  njeasuroment. 

The  main  part  of  the  electrical  building  contains  a  general  laboratory,  lecture 
room,  two  laboratories  for  special  work  in  electrical  testing,  a  small  laboratory 
for  magnetic  and  other  extremely  delicate  measurements,  a  battery  room,  and  a 
director's  office.  The  dynamo  room  is  in  an  accessible  and  well-lighted  exten- 
sion, as  far  as  possible  from  the  laboratories  where  delicate  instruments  are  in 
use. 

This  dynamo  room  is  27  by  42  feet,  and  is  supplied  with  half  a  dozen  typical 
modern  dynamos  of  small  size,  conveniently  arranged  for  experimentation. 
Power  is  furnished  by  a  22  high-pressure  straight-line  engine.  This  is  placed 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  dynamo  itx)m,  farthest  from  the  main  building,  and  is 
co.ipled  directly  to  a  line  shaft  running  nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  and  is 
supported  at  short  intervals  by  substantial  piers.  This  shaft  is  very  carefully 
lint  d  up,  and  carries  the  driving  pulleys  for  the  various  machines. 

The  equipment  of  dynamos  consists  of  one  of  the  original  workshop  t^npe  of 
gramme  machines,  brought  to  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition at  Philadelphia,  a  Thomson-Houston  3-light  arc  machine,  a  Brush  4- 
light  arc  machine,  an  Edison  40-light  incandescent  machine,  to  which  supple- 
mentary series  ooils  for  compounding  have  b3en  added,  and  a  Slattery  alterna- 
tor spcially  designed  for  experimental  work  and  giving  an  output  of  about 
10,000  watts.  In  addition,  a  compound  wound  incandescent  machine  is  under 
construction  from  designs  by  the  director  of  the  laboratory.  This  last  is  a 
Manchester  type  machine,  with  field  maarnets  seated  on  a  gun-metal  base.  In 
connection  with  tho  alternating  dynamo  there  are  converters  of  Westinghouse, 
Slattery,  Thomson-Houston,  and  national  make.  A  bank  of  lamps  and  a  Juiien 
storage  battery  of  25  or  30  cells  are  also  located  in  the  dynamo  room.  A  Sprague 
constant-potential  motor  and  a  Baxter  constant-current  motor  serve  as  types  of 
those  classes  of  machines.  The  testing  rooms  are  fitted  with  substantial  ma- 
sonry piers  independent  of  the  flooring  or  foundations  of  the  building,  and  are 
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quite  free  from  vibration.  The  aet  of  testing  apparatus  was  designed  to  give 
opportunities  for  the  absolute  measurement  of  resistances  and  of  both  alternat- 
ing and  direct  currents  at  all  potentials.  To  this  end  the  equipment  includes  a 
well-selected  series  of  standard  resistances,  two  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  balance 
dynamometci-s  and  a  Weber  and  a  Siemens  dynamometer,  and  two  Thomson  elec- 
trostatic voltmeters,  aside  from  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  testing  and  com-' 
mercial  measurement.  The  physical  lecture  room  is  located  over  the  dynamo 
room,  so  that  any  kind  or  quantity  of  current  and  direct  mechanical  power  are 
both  easily  available. 

The  city  of  Lafayette,  in  which  the  institution  Is  located,  has  im  electrical 
railroad  and  two  electric  light  stations,  which  through  the  courtesy  of  the  mana- 
gers are  often  available  for  additional  instruction  and  illustration. 

Y. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The  readers  of  one  of  those  romances  of  Violet  le  Duo  which  have  an  engineer- 
ing **  motif  "  will  remember  the  answer  given  by  the  engineer  to  the  architec- 
tural student  who  asked  for  the  difference  between  an  architect  and  an  engineer. 
'*  You  ask  me  a  difficult  question  to  answer,"  was  the  res^nse;  *'art  has  been 
separated  from  science  and  calculation  because  it  is  thougnt  that  both  can  not 
bo- held  in  the  same  brain."  However  this  may  bs,  we  have  in  America  but  few 
courses  of  architecture,  those  known  to  the  Bureau  being  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Lehigfh  and  Cornell  Universities,  Columbia  College, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  courses  of  the  two  universities  last  named 
are  given,  together  with  that  of  the  technological  university  at  Hanover. 

Course  in  Architecture  at  Cornell  University. 

rmST  YEAR. 

Instrumental  drawing  and  projection,  six  hours  during  winter  term;  building,  survey ln|& 
and  levelling,  spring  term;  leetures  and  field  work,  two  afternoons  per  week. 

SECOND  TEAB. 

Building  materials  and  construction,  winter  term;  lectures  three  times  a  week;  drawing,  six 
hours  a  week.  Spring  term:  Lectures  and  drawing,  six  hours  a  week,  and  each  week  four 
hours  additional  drawing;  shades,  shadows,  and  perspectlye.  Spring  term:  Lectures;  draw- 
ing, six  hoiu:s  a  week. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

History  of  architecttu*e;  lectures,  fall  and  spring  terms,  three  times  a  week;  winter,  dally. 
Drawing,  six  hours  a  week.  Designing,  nine  hoturs  a  week.  Additional  drawing  and  librarj 
work  in  each  term,  ten  hours.  First  half  of  spring  term:  Mechanics  applied  to  architectural 
construction;  lectures  three  times  a  week,  with  drawing  as  above.  Ornament,  spring  tema* 
twice  a  week. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

History  of  architecture,  lectures,  fall  term,  three  times  a  week;  winter,  twice.  Designing, 
fall  and  winter  terms;  lectures,  twice  a  week;  lectures  and  drawing,  seven  and  a  half  hours  a. 
week.  Spring  term,  lectures,  twice  a  week;  drawing,  four  hours  additional;  drawing  and 
library  work,  each  term,  twelve  hours  per  week.  Heating,  etc.,  lectures,  fall  term,  three 
times  a  week.  Stereotomy,  lectures,  winter  term,  twice  a  week,  and  six  hours  a  week  draw- 
ing and  modelling.    Professional  practice,  spring  term,  lectures. 
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Architectural  Course  at  the  Technical  Univemhty  op  Hanover. 


FIRST  TSAB. 

First  semester: 

Differential  and  Integral  calcnlns 


(ipart) 
Lnalytica' 


Analytical  geometry  (plane  and 
solid) 

Descrlptiye  geometry 

"Elements  of  physics 

Mechanics , 

Elements  of  mineralogy 

Architectural  drawing 

Building  construction  (1  part)..... 
Second  semester: 

Differential  and  integral  calculus, 
Partn 

Descriptive  geometry 

Elements  of  chemistry 

Mechanics 

Elements  of  mineralogy 

Architectural  drawing 

Building  construction  (1  part) 


8SCX>ND  TEAR. 

First  semester: 

Elements  of  inractlcal  geometry 

Elasticity 

Graphical  statics 

Geology 

Land8cai>e  drawing 

Figure  drawing 

Modelling  (1  part) 

Ornament  (I  part)  

Agricultural  structures 

Development  of  the  styles  of  an- 
tiquity  

Elements  of  building  construction. 

Building  technology  (preparation 

of  materials) 

Second  semester: 

Elements  of  practical  geometry — 

Graphical  statics 

Geology 

Landscape  drawing 

Figure  drawing 

Modelling  (Parti) 

Ornament  (Parti) !... 

Building  construction  (Part  II) 

Agricultural  structures 

Styles  of  antiquity : 

Roman  style 

Elements  of  building  construction. 

Technology  of  art  industries 


THIBD  TBAB. 

First  semester: 

Water-color  sketching 

Drawing  from  life 

Ornamentation  (Part  II) 

Arrangement  of  buildings  for  pri- 
vate and  commercial  purposes. .. 

Arrangement  of  public  buildings 
(palaces,  halls,  etc.) 

Styles  of  the  renaissances 

Styles  of  Gothic  building  construc- 
tion   

History  of  architecture 


Hours  a 
week. 


THIBD  TSAR-<:ontlnued. 

First  semester— Continued. 

General  history  of  art ^. 

Early  Christian  style 

Sketches  and  details  of  dwelling 
houses 

Statistical  computations  regard- 
ing iron,  stone,  and  wood  con- 
struction  

German  renaissance  (optional) 

Esthetics  (optional) 

Second  semester: 

Water-color  sketching 

Drawing  from  life  (until  end  May) . 

Ornament  (Part  II) 

Arrangement  of  private  and  com- 
mercial buildings 

Arrangement  of  public  buildings  . 

Styles  of  the  renaissance 

Styles  of  Gothic  building  construc- 
uon -. — -.-. 

History  of  architecture 

General  history  of  art 

Exercises  in  the  history  of  art 
(Italian  renaissance) 

Styles  of  the  early  Christians 

Sketches  and  details  of  dwelling 
houses 

Statistical  calculations  of  iron, 
stone,  and  wood  construction  ... 

Elements  of  machinery 

German  renaissance 

Lightning  rods 

.^Esthetics , 

TOUBTH  TBAB. 

First  semester: 

Modelling 

Plans  ana  estimates 

Sketches  in  the  renaissance  stvle. 

Monumental  buildings  and  city 
parks,  with  exercises  In  sketch- 
ing   * 

Sketching  public  buildings 

General  history  of  art 

Special  lectures  on  the  history  of 
art 

History  of  Industrial  art 

Interior  architecture  with  color 
decoration •.... 

Elements  of  machinery 

Heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting. 
Second  semester: 

Modelling  (Part  II) 

Plans  and  estimates 

Sketches  in  the  style  of  the  renais- 
sance  

Monimiental  buildings  and  city 
parks,  etc 

Sketches  of  public  buildings 

General  history  of  art 

Special  lectures  on  the  history  of 
art 

History  of  industrial  art 

Interior  architecture  with  color 
decoration 


Hours  a 
week. 
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Course  in  Arohi'ikctxtre  (leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.  S. 
University  op  Illinois. 

FIRST 


at  the 


1.  Advanced  algebra,  projection  drawing,  French  or  German,  shop  practice. 

£.  Trigonmetry,  descriptive  geometry  and  lettering,  French  or  German,  shop  practice. 

8.  Analytical  geometry,  advanced  descriptive  geometry,  French  or  German,  shop  pracUoe. 

8BCX)lfD  TMASL 

1.  Differential  calculus,  physics,  French  (optional),  wood  construction. 

9.  Advanced  analytical  geometry,  physics.  French  or  German  (optional),  stone,  brick,  or 
metal  construction. 

8.  Integral  calculus,  physics,  French  or  Gtorman  (optional),  sanitary  construction. 

THIRD  TBAR. 

1.  Analytical  mechanics,  chemistry,  architectural  drawing. 

2.  Resistance  of  materials,  chemistry,  history  of  architecture,  architectural  drawing. 

&  Graphic  statics,  history  of  architecture,  astr<momy  or  geology,  or  drawing  or  mMellng. 

VOURTH  TSAB.  , 

1.  Mental  science,  nsthetios  of  architecture,  architectural  perspective. 

2.  Constitutional  history,  designing,  heating  and  ventilation. 
8.  Political  economy,  designing,  estimates  and  spedflcations. 

BTTILDSRS*  OOURSB  (1  TBAB). 

1.  Wood  construction,  projection  drawing,  shop  practice  (carpentry  and  Joinery). 

2l  Stone,  brick,  and  metal  construction,  architectural  drawing,  shop  practice  (stalr-boUdliig) 

&  Graphical  statics,  architectural  designing,  shop  practice  (cabinet-  making). 


VL 


CHEMISTRY. 

Until  now  the  subject  of  engrlneering  has  occupied  attention,  but  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  subject  which  being  neither  engineering  nor  agrriculture,  but  bein^ 
common  to  both  will  serve  as  an  excellent  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Before  illustrating^  what  a  course  of  professional  chemistry  is,  let  us  make  a  dis- 
tinction for  the  sake  of  convenience,  though  the  distinction  perhaps  is  obvious 
enough.  The  assay ist  is  a  chemist  with  a  specialty,  the  dver  is  also  a  chemist 
with  a  specialty ;  but  their  methods,  places  of  activity,  ana  materials  are  very 
difTerent.  But  beyond  these  specialties  there  is  the  chemist  whose  sphere  is 
general  consultation  and  analysis,  the  professional  chemist.  The  practical  or 
rather  laboratory  character  of  the  course  in  applied  chemistry  is  well  shown  by 
the  chart  representing  the  programme  of  the  course  for  *'  technical  chemists" 
at  the  Hanover  University,  whose  excellent  catalogue  we  now  draw  from  for 
the  last  time. 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

s-»... 

Laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

y-10.. 

Laboratory 

MechanicaL 

10-11.. 

Physical 
{     labora- 
tory. 

11-12.. 

Building 
construction. 

12-1... 

General 
technology. 

General 
technology. 

Building 
construction. 

General 
technology. 

(General 
technology. 

3-4... 
4-5... 

Tjaboratory. 

Laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

5-6... 

Political 

economy  of 

Industry. 

Political 

economy  of 

Industry. 

6-7... 

Element  of 
electricity. 

Element  of 
electricity. 
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Returning'  to  the  consideration  of  American  schools  we  find  that  the  chemically 
technical  pewt  of  the  course  of  chemical  engineering  at  the  Massachusotts  In- 
stitute is  given  during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Here  again  laboratory  work 
predominates. 

Chemistry, 


Subject. 


Iiect..Ree.« 

Lab.,  Draw., 

or  Field. 


Instructora 


Industrial  chemistry. 
Organic  chemistry  ... 

Do 

Industrial  chemistry, 

Do 

Textile  coloring 

Applied  chemistry.... 
Gas  analysis 


Lect.. 
Lect.. 
Liect. 
Lab. 
Lab. 
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More  specific  in  its  indications,  the  course  of  applied  chemistry  of  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  College  shows  the  same  concentration  of  the  technical  work 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  places  the  work  under  lour  heads,  to  wit, 
chemical  manufactures,  food  and  drink,  clothing,  and  fertilizers  The  course  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Chemical  manufactures:  acids,  alkalies,  and 
salts, 
(a)  Sulphur,   sulphurous   acid,    hyposul- 
phites, sulphuric  acid,  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  etc. 
(6)  Common  salt,  soda  ash,  hydrochloric 
acid,  chlorine,  binoxlde  of  mangan- 
ese,   bleaching    powder,    chlorates, 
chlorimetry,  etc 
(e)  Carbonate  or  potash,  caustic  potash. 
Id)  Nitric  acid  and  nitrates. 
U\  Iodine,  bromine,  etc. 
f/)  Sodium,  aliunlnum.  magnesium. 
{a)  Phosphorus,  matches,  etc. 
(A)  Ammonia  salts. 


In  the  second  year. 
(For  all  students.) 

1.  Air:    nature,*  sources   of  contaminationi 

sewer  gas,  plumbing,  draining,  disinfec- 
tion, ventilation. 

2.  Water:  composition  of  natural  waters,  pol- 

lution, disposal  of  sewage  and  house  ref- 
use. 
8.  Artificial  illumination:  candles,  oils,  and 
lamps,  petroleum,  gas  and  Its  products, 
electric  light. 

4.  Photography. 

5.  Limes,  mortars,  and  cements. 

6.  Building  stones:  decay  and  preservation. 

7.  Timber  and  its  preservation:   pigmento, 

paints,  e^entialollis,  varnishes,  presenr- 
ing  i>roce8Ses. 

8.  Glass  and  ceramics. 

9.  Explosives:  gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  nitro- 

glycerine, etc. 
10.  Electro-metallurgy. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  yeare. 

(For  students  in  the  course  of  analytical  and 
applied  chemistry.) 


(i)  Cyanides. 

0)  - 


Alum,  copperas,  blue  vltrol,  salts  of 
magnesia,  baryta,  strontla,  etc. 
(it)  Borates,  -stannates,  tungstates,  ichro- 

mates,  etc. 
(l)  Salts  of  mercury  and  silver. 
(i»)Oils,  fats,  soaps,  glycerine. 
2.  Food  antf  drink:    nulk,    cereals,    starch, 
bread,  meat,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  fermenta- 
tion, wine,  beer,  spirits,  vinegar,  preser- 
vation of  food, etc 
8.  Clothing:  textile  fabrics,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
calico  printing,  paper,  tanning,  glue,  in- 
dia-rubber, gutta-percha,  etc. 
4.  Fertilizers:  guano,  superphosphates,  etc. 


But  specialized  as  these  courses  are  they  are  of  a  less  special  nature  than  the 
course  which  follows: 

Curriculum  of  the  Royal  (Saxon)  Professional  School  for  Soap- 
Makers  AT  Chemnitz. 

FIRST  COUBSE  (WINTKR  HALF  TEAR). 

[NoTB.— The  instrudtion  of  this  course  Is  common  to  the  students  of  the  dyeing  school  and  of 

the  soap-makers  school.] 

1.  General  chemistry  (12  hours).  Dr.  Bome- 
mann.  Fundamental  principles,  the  more  im- 
portant elements  and  their  compounds.  In- 
troduction to  organic  chemistry,  especially  the 
carbon  compounds. 

8.  Physics  (4  hours).  Dr.  KoUert.  General 
properties  of  bodies;  the  different  forms  of 
structure  and  the  more  Important  xnrinclples 
of  eoullibrium  and  the  movement  of  solid, 
llqula,  and  gaseous  bodies. 

3.  Arithmetic  (6  hours).  Dr.  Wend.  Funda- 
mental principles,  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, proportion,  powers  and  roots,  and  equa- 
tions having  one  or  more  unknown  quantities. 


4.  Geometry  (2  hours).  Dr.  Vetters.  The 
essentials  (Hauptsatze)  of  planimetry.  Com- 
putation of  areas  and  contents. 

5.  Free-hand  drawing  (4  hours).  Mr.  Schnei- 
der. Cultivation  of  the  eye  and  hand  to  cor- 
rectly represent  simple  forms  and  ornamejits 
in  clear  outlines  after  copies  or  plaster  i>aris 
models. 

6.  German  (4 hours).  Mr.  Loereusen.  Exer- 
cises in  oral  and  written,  expression  of  thought 
through  composition  and  impromptu  remarks. 
The  more  Important  points  of  grammar  based 
on  the  reading  book. 
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SECOND  COUBSB  (8UMHSB  HAU*  TSAB). 


7.  Chemical  technology  (4  hours).  Prof. 
Dr.  von  Cochenhausen.  Water  (rain,  spring, 
river),  hard  and  soft,  cHeanslng  for  use  In  In- 
dustry, etc.  The  Important  materials  used  by 
the  soap-maker,  common  salt,  soda,  potash, 
and  caustic  alkalies,  acids,  etc.  Heating  mate- 
rials, fire  places. 

8.  Technical  chemistry,  I  part  (2  hours).  Dr. 
B«memann.  The  Important  organic  elements 
and  compoxmds  for  soap-making,  especially 
the  fats  and  their  constituent  parts.  Coloring 
matter  and  perfumery  used  in  soap-making. 

0.  Practical  chemical  work  In  the  laboratory 
(16  hours).  Prof.  Dr.  von  Cochenhausen.  Ex- 
ercises In  qualitative  analysis.  Exhibit  of 
preparations.    Exercises  In  easy  quantitative 


determinations.     Ascertaining  valne  of  the 
soda,  etc.  In  soap. 

JO.  Physics  (2  hours).  Dr.Kollort.  Theory  of 
heat. 

11.  Free-hand  drawing  (3 hours).    Mr.Kiihn. 

12.  German  (4  hours).  Mr.  Walther.  Bxer- 
clses  In  style  in  relation  to  business  cooopofil- 
tlon  and  technological  description,  etc.  l^er- 
eises  in  making  Impromptu  remarks,  the  draw- 
ing up  of  minutes  of  a  conversation,  etc.  and 
the  more  important  period  of  Germui  literary 
history. 

13.  Bookkeeping  (2  hours).  Mr.  Meyersieck. 
Exercises  in  keeping  the  Important  account 
books.  Peculiarities  of  business  affairs  xmder 
the  influence  of  the  laws  governing  Unde,  et& 


THIRD  COURSE  (WINTKB  HALF  TSAB). 


14.  Technical  chemistry,  second  part  (C  hours) . 
Dr.  Bomemann.  Extracting  and  cleansing  fat, 
its  qualities,  the  Indispensable  apparatus  and 
matmlnes  for  house  and  toilet  soap  making, 
different  kinds  of  soaps,  perfimiery,  candle- 
making,  examination  of  fats  and  soap. 

16.  Practical  chemical  work  In  laboratory  (20 
hours.)  Prof,  von CJochenhausen.  Qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis.  Testing  and  valu- 
ing soap,  fat,  etc.  Exercises  familiarizing. the 
student  with  the  character  of  the  important 
fats  and  soaps,  etc 


16.  Free-hand  drawing  (2 hours).  Mr.  Schnei- 
der. 

17.  German  (2  hours).    Mr.  Walther. 

In  addition  the  students  of  the  second  and 
third  classes  may  take  the  following  subjects 
in  the  foreman's  schooL 

18.  Management  and  conduction  of  water  (2 
hours,  summet). 

19.  Electricity  (2  hours,  simimer). 

80.  Electrical  technology  (3  hours,  winter). 

21.  Extinguishing  fires  (2  hours). 

23.  Selected  discussions  on  political  economy. 


vn. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Two  ideas,  not  mutually  exclusive,  though  in  a  measure  antagonistic,  liaTO 
dominated  in  the  formation  of  the  curricula  of  the  colleges  endowed  with  the 
national  land  grant  of  1862 — the  education  of  the  farmer's  son ;  the  education  of 
the  boy  for  a  farmer.  The  intent  of  Congress  is  sufficiently  clearly  expressed  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  caption  of  the  act  when  it  recites 
that  it  is  ^*  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  'mechanic  arts."  But  an  act  of 
Congress  can  not  create  a  professional  corps  such  as  have  the  American  classic  col* 
leges,  or  even  some  schools  of  engineering,  and  schools  of  toalytical  chemistry 
had  at  the  date  of  1862.  Liebig's  theories  had  not  yielded  to  those  of  a  new  lumi- 
nary in  biological  chemistry  just  then  appearing  in  France.  Biology  as  now  im- 
d  jrstood  was  unborn,  and  the  theoretical  Instruction  of  the  (Jerman  poly  technicum 
or  the  mathmatical  instruction  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  of  Paris  were  the 
models  for  American  schools  whose  object  was  to  teach  industry.  Besides  this 
there  was  the  heaviest  handicap  of  all— the  meager  mental  training  in  literary 
matters  possessed  by  those  who  were  to  attend  these  schools.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  makers  of  their  programmes  were  swayed  to  adopt  methods  and 
studies  familiar  to  them,  and  in  view  of  the  limited  education  of  those  who  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  adapt  their  programme  to  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
country  boy,  and  also  to  educate  him  as  much  as  possible  for  the  farm.  To  the 
complaint  that  in  doing  this  the  school  educated  the  boy  away  from  the  farm. 
Prof.  Clute,  president  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  answers  that  36 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in  farmings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  11  per 
cent  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  or  teaching  m  agricultural  colleges,  nor  of 
the  number  who  do  not  graduate. 

The  curriculum  of  the  American  agriculture  school  is  therefore  not  a  univer- 
sity course  of  study,  but  by  the  necessities  of  its  situation  has  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  that  scheme  of  instruction  which,  in  its  extremest  classical  form, 
was  worked  out  by  John  Sturm,  in  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  century;  by  the 
Jesuits,  in  France,  during  the  seventeenth,  and  was  modified  by  the  ideas  of 
Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  German  scientific  school  (Realschule),  and  the  ped- 
agogics of  the  French  revolution  in  the  eighteenth.  It  might  be  shown  how 
this  ideal  of  an  education  based  on  science  found  expression  in  the  university  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  education  founded  on  the  classics  found  an  expression 
in  the  university  of  the  Puritans  and  an  education  based  on  research  found 
expression  in  that  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  course  of  agriculture  naturally  follows  the  composite  character  of  the  sci- 
ence. It  is  broken  up  into  schools  of  chemistry,  horticulture,  entomology,  for^ 
estry,  veterinary  science,  etc.    Agriculture  proper  ia  usually  considered  under 
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the  heads  of  agricultural  soils,  vegetable  life,  and  animal  life.  As  the  require- 
ments for  admission  and  the  ideals  of  the  school  vary  so  much,  the  time  devoted 
to  the  agricultural  topics  is  not  unilorm.  The  covu^se  of  two  institutions  challenge 
attention.  Botii  schools  have  been  founded  by  private  endowment,  are  situated 
in  New  England,  and  are  well  calculated  to  illustrate  agricultural  instruction  as  • 
it  obtains  in  the.  United  States,  in  its  higher  and  in  its  secondary  form. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  gay  what  the  endowment  of  the  Bussey  Institution  of 
Harvard  University  will  te,  further  than  that  it  is  very  large.  It  is  a  school  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  giving  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture,  useful 
and  ornamental  gardening  and  stock  raising,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  who  have  been  brought  up  as  practical  farmers  or 
gardeners,  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  fajrmers  or 
superintendents  of  farms,  country  seats,  or  public  institutions  or  wish  to  pursue 
some  si)ecial  branch  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  botany,  or  entomology.  The 
literary  courses  of  the  university  are  open  to  the  student ;  and  surrounaing  the 
school,  and  belonging  to  it,  are  200  acres  of  excellent  land.  The  school  is  an  agri- 
cultural school ;  its  laculty  consists  of  six  professors  and  instructors  called,  re- 
spectively, professor  of  applied  zoology,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
instructor  in  horticulture,  instructor  in  botany,  instructor  in  entomology,  and 
the  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and 
recitations  and  by  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and 
fields.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  just  idea  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  arts  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  depend,  to  teach  him  how  to  make 
intelligent  use  of  the  scientific  literature  which  relates  to  thosa  arts,  and  to 
enable  him  to  put  a  proper  estimate  upon  those  kinds  of  evidence  which  are  ob- 
tained by  experiments  and  by  the  observation  of  natural  objects.  The  course  is 
of  one  year,  its  professional  character  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  teachers. 

The  Storrs  Agriculture  School  at  Mansfield,  Conn. ,  derives  its  name  from  the 
donors  of  the  original  property,  the  brothers  Augustus  and  Charles  Storrs,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  It  has  been  established  for  the  education  of  boys  whose  parents 
are  citizens  of  Connecticut,  in  such  branches  of  scientific  knowledge  as  shall 
tend  to  increase  their  proficiency  in  the  business  of  agriculture.  Thus  the 
object  of  the  school  is  to  teach  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, '*yet  as  subservient  and  necessary  to  this  purpose  various  other  branches 
are  taught,  especial  prominence  being  given  to  tnose  most  necessary  for  the 
succassful  prosecution  of  agriculture." 

In  the  class  room  the  students  study  those  branches  of  natural  science,  and 
only  those,  which  have  a  directly  useful  bearing  upon  New  England  farming ; 
and  the  indoor  work  is  made  to  harmonize  with  that  upon  the  farm  and  garden. 
These  branches  are  general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
farm  mechanics,  elementary  geometry,  land  surveying,  botany,  zoology  (which 
includes  especially  domestic  animals  and  insects  injurious  to  the  crops  of  the 
farm  and  garden),  geology,  human  and  animal  physiology,  agriculture',  farm 
accounts,  stock  breeding,  milk  production,  arithmetic  and  English,  taking  up 
the  general  principles  of  scientific  subjecte  and  afterwards  their  special  applica- 
tion to  practical  agriculture. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  term,  when  the  necessities  of  the  farm  (of  170  acres) 
demand  it  and  the  weather  permits,  the  students  are  required  to  spend  three 
hours  daily  upon  the  farm,  and  six  or  more  upon  study,  laboratory  work,  and 
recitations,  a  part  going  upon  the  farm  in  the  forenoon  and  the  others  in  the 
afternoon;  and  during  the  spring  term,  five  hours  a  day  may  be  required  upon 
the  farm,  when  there  is  special  need  of  that  amount  of  work,  and  five  or  more 
in  school  work.  Extra  labor,  as  far  as  practicable,  is  furnished  to  all  who  desire 
it  as  an  aid  towards  self-support,  when  it  can  be  performed  without  interference 
with  regular  duties.  The  aid  received  from  the  State  permits  the  school  to  re- 
duce its  tuition  fe3  to  a  minimum. 

In  brief  the  general  plan  of  the  course  is  to  begin  with  a  brief  history  of  agri- 
culture, ancient  and  modern ;  secondly,  to  enter  into  a  study  of  soils,  manures, 
and  fertilizars,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  plant-life  and  plant  growth;  and, 
lastly,  a  study  of  the  higher  forms  of  life,  as  represented  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals. Stock  breedinof,  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  cattle  feeding^  occupy  a  large 
part  of  the  time  of  the  senior  year.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the  school.. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  remarks  on  the  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  an  account  of  the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Prussia  and  in 
France  has  been  translated  and  inserted  after  the  curricula  which  follow. 
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Curriculum  of  the  Institut  Agromique  {^cole  SupiKCEURE  de  l.' Ag- 
riculture), Paris- 
requisites  FOR  admission. 

The  possession  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  or  in  lieu  thereof: 

Wrillen  «Bamtna<ion.— Arithmetic,  algsbra,  geometry,  logarithms,  trigonometrr*  French  conk- 
position,  natural  history  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  descriptive  geometry,  English, Germaxu 

Oral  tfOKimsmi/to/i.— Arithmetic,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  algebra,  trlgonomettj,  qn^ 
chanlcs  and  cosmography,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  English,  German. 

COURSE. 

miST  TKAB. 

Fint  ««mMf«r.— Mechanics,  general  physiology,  general  chemistry,  zo&logy,  physics  and  bm- 
teorology,  mineralogy  and  geology,  botany,  mathematics. 

Second  semester.— GenersA  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  mechanics,  ssodtechnics,  phyB- 
ics  and  meteorology,  general  agriculture,  agriculture  (genie  rural),  Eo&logy,  political  economy, 
botany. 

SSOONO  TKAB. 

Fir8l  «<»mwf«".— Agricultural  technology,  rural  economy,  agricultural  chemistry,  agriculture. 
engineering  (genie  rural),  zo&technics,  special  agricultural,  arboriculture,  comparative  agxi- 
cuTture. 

Second stfMster. —VlticuXtnre  and  agriculture  in  the  south  [of  France],  comparative  agricnl- 
ture,  administration  of  law  and  rural  legislation,  vegetable  physiology,  forestry,  viticulture, 
hlppology,  agriculture,  hygiene,  and  book-keeping. 

The  course  is  completed  by  conferences  and  practical  exercises  and  demonstrations  in  chem- 
istry, micrography,  agriculture,  physiology,  zoology,  3u>6technics,  mineralogy,  agricultunU, 
arboriculture,  and  viticulture.  Several  times  during  the  week  there  are  exercises  in  tinting 
and  topography,  rural  architecture  and  agricultural  machines.  Every  Tuesday  there  is  aa 
excursion,  industrial,  botanical,  or  geologic,  and  in  addition  visits  are  made  to  farms,  cattle 
markets,  etc.  A  library  which  is  supplied  with  all  the  important  works  on  agriculture  pub- 
lished in  France  and  in  foreign  parts  is  open  to  the  students. 

There  is  a  laboratory  of  vegetable  pathology,  a  station  for  testing  grains  (essal  de  graines).  a 
special  laboratory  for  the  study  of  fermentations  In  relation  to  brewing,  distillation,  wine-mak- 
ing, milk,  and  finally  a  laboratory  of  agricultural  entomology. 

Curriculum  of  a  Typical  American  School. 

requisites  for  admission. 

English  composition  and  grammar,  history  of  United  States,  geography,  six  books  of  Cssar, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry. 

COURSE. 

7RBSHMAN  TEAR. 

First  f^rm.— German  'reader,  history,  English  language,  derivatives  of  algebraic  functions, 
fundamental  properties  of  equations,  plane  analytical  geometry,  physics  with  experimental  lec> 
tures,  chemistry,  including  laboratory  practice,  practical  lessons  in  the  art  school. 

Second  ^^rm.— Plane  analytical  geometry,  physical  geography,  botany,  i>rinclple8  of  ortho- 
graphic projection,  isometric  drawing,  etc. 

SBOOND  TEAR. 

First  f^rm.— Organic  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  mineralogy  and  botany,  German,  French. 
Second  ^erm.— Organic  chemistry,  quantitative  analysis,  mineralogy,  German,  French. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

First  ^«7n.— Agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  geology,  zoSlogy,  meteorology,  botany, 
French. 

Second  ^^m.— Agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry  physiology,  geology,  zoology,  heredity  and 
stock-breedlQg,  sanitary  science  and  public  health,  French. 

CURRICJULUM  OF  THE  LANDWIRTHSCHAFTLICHE  HOCHSCHULE,  BERLIN,  FOR 

THE  Winter  Semester  1890-91. 


REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Reifezeugniss  of  a  Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium.    (See  p.  9i8.) 
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UBCTUBK3. 

1.  Agronomy,  forestry,  and  gardening, 

(a)  Prof.Dr.Orth:  General  agronomy  (tllllnif.  Irrigating,  manuring)  Monday  nniU  Friday, 
10-11.  Exercises  in  agronomical  seminary:  Field  and  plant  cultlTatlon  dl vision,  Monday  6^ 
Chemistry  of  the  soil  and  plants,  work,  Monday  to  Friday,  IM. 

(fr)  Prof.  Dr.  Werner:  Agricultoral  operations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  4-^  Breeding  animals, 
Thursday.  4-6;  Friday,  4-5.  Bookkeeping,  Friday,  3-4.  Sketch  of  the  science  of  agricultural 
production,  Wednesday,  4-6. 

(c)  Prof.  Dr.  Lehmann:  General  breeding  of  animals.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
-  &-10.  Sheep-raising  and  wool-growing,  Monday  and  Friday,  9-10;  Saturday,  10-12.  Fodder- 
raising,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  12-1. 

id)  Privy  counsellor.  Engineer  Schotte:  Agricultural  machines,  Saturday,  »-6.  Principles 
of  mechanics  and  of  machinery,  Friday,  1-^    Drawing,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1-3. 

{€)  Forestmaster  Krleger:  Timher-growlng,  Monday,  5-7.  Management  and  use  of  forests, 
Friday,  6-7. 

(/)  Garden  Inspector  Lindemuth:  Fruit-growing,  Monday  and  Thursday,  2-3. 

2.  Natural  science. 

I.  Chemistry  and  technology: 

(a)  Privy  counsellor.  Prof .  Dr.  Landolt:  Inorganic  experimental  chemistry,  Monday  until 
Friday,  11-12.  Practikum  in  large  chemical  operations  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week.  9-6; 
Saturday,  from  9-1.  Practicum  in  small  chemical  operations  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week, 
as  the  student  may  select,  9-1  or  from  1-6. 

(b)  Prof.  Dr.  DelDrdck:  The  production  of  spirits,  yeast,  and  starch,  Wednesday,  12-2;  Satur- 
day, 8-10. 

(c)  Prlvat  docent,  Dr.  Kayduck:  Chemistry  of  fermentation,  Friday  4-6. 

id)  Privat  docent,  Dr.Marckwald:  Chemical  investigations  in  relation  to  agricultural  proc- 
esses, Satiurday,  9-10.  « 
n.  Physics  and  meteorology: 

(a)  Prof.  Dr.  Bbmstein:  Exi)erlmental  physics.  1  Part,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  3-4. 

(b)  Selected  chapters  on  mathematical  physics,  Wednesday,  11-12.  Exercises  in  physics, 
Saturday,  il-l.    Meteorology,  Monday,  8-4. 

III.  Mineralogy,  geology,  geognosy:  Prof.  Dr.  Gruner:  Geognosy  and  geology.  Tuesday, 
12-1;  Saturday,  9-10.  Qualities  of  soil  and  their  valuation,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, 12-1.    Exercise  in  examining  soils,  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  4-6. 

IV.  B<3tany  and  vegetable  physiology: 

(a)  Prof.  Dr.  Kny :  Anatomy  and  history  of  the  development  of  plants,  Monday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  9-10.  Use  of  the  microscope,  Monday  and  Thursday,  12-2.  Work  for  tree  cutters 
(woodsmen)  in  the  botanical  institute,  dally,  9-4. 

(b)  Prof.  Dr.  Frank:  Plant  food.  Tuesday,  12-1.  Diseases  of  plants,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
12-1.  Vegetable  pathology  (Practicum),  Wednesday,  12-3.  Work  for  forest  cutters  in  Vege- 
table Physiological  Institute,  daily,  9-1. 

(c)  Prof.  Dr.  Wittmack:  Seeds.  Thursday,  12-1.  Falsification  of  food  and  fodders,  Friday, 
1-3.    Appropriate  work  in  the  botanical  division  of  the  museum,  Saturday,  1-8* 

V.  Zoology  and  animal  physiology: 

(a)  Prof.  ur.  Nehrlng:  Zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  with  special  reference  to  the  rer- 
tebrata,  Monday,  Thursday,  11-12.  The  game  of  Germany,  Friday,  11-12.  Zoological  coUo 
quium,  Friday,  5-7. 

(ft)  Dr.  Karbch: 

Insects  useful  or  injurious  to  agriculture,  with  special  reference  to  beekeeping  and  silk- worm 
raising,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  &-9. 

(c)  Prot.  Dr.  Zuntz: 

Physiology  of  the  change  of  food  into  flesh,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  10-11. 

Hygiene  of  the  domestic  animal,  Monday,  3-5. 

Work  in  physiological  laboratory,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2-4. 

S,  Veterinary  science. 


(a)  Prof.  Dr.  Dieckerhoff:  Epidemic  disease  and  parasites  of  the  domestic  animals,  Monday, 
and  Thursday,  2-3. 

(ft)  Privy  counsellor,  Dr.  MQller: 

Anatomy  of  the  stomach  of  the  domestic  animals  with  demonstrations,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Saturday,  2-8. 

(e)  Chief  veterinarian  for  horse  diseases  (oberrossartz)  Kdttner:  Horseshoeing,  Tuesday, 

(d)  Privat  docent,  Dr.  Hagemann:  Brief  review  of  the  physiology  of  feeding,  Thursday,  4-6. 
Practical  course  of  physiological  chemistry ,^aturday,  4-6i 

4.  Law  and  administration. 

(a)  Prof.  Serlng:  Agrarian  laws  of  (Sermany.  Economical  exercises  in  seminary  of  adminis- 
trative law,  with  visits.  Imperial  and  Prussian  law  with  special  reference  to  the  farmer,  sur- 
veying, and  the  technicalities  of  culture,  Wednesday,  4-6. 

6.  Agricultural  engineering  and  building. 

(a)  Amelioration  inspector,  G^erhardt:  Agricultural  engineering  (Kulturtechnlk),  Saturday, 
10-12.  Plans  of  improvements,  Friday,  11-1;  Saturday,  12-2.  Engineering  seminary,  Friday, 
9-11. 

(ft)  Prof.  Schlichting:  Management  of  water,  Monday,  9-10.  Ckmstruction  of  bridges  and 
roads,  Monday,  4-6.    Plans  of  water  management,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10-12. 

Digitized  by  ^Jr^^v^v  i\^ 
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6.  Oe0deiif  and  mathematict. 

(a)  Prof.  Dr.  Vogler:  Settlement  of  accounts.  Monday  and  Saturday,  ©-10;  snnreylng, 

day  and  Thursday,  9-10;  practical  geometry,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11-18;  exercises  In  i 

urements,  in  two  snroupe,  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Saturday,  10-12;  Friday,  ll-l:  geodetic  seml^ 
narlum.  Friday,  S-6;  drawing,  Friday,  0-11 ;  exercises  in  surveying,  Monday  and  Thursday ,  »-6; 
geodetic  calculation,  in  two  groups,  with  assistant  Prof.  Frlebe,  Monday,  10-12:  Friday,  li-l. 

ib)  Prof.  Dr.  Relchel:  Analytical  geometry  and  analysis,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  »-lO; 
Wednesday,  0-11;  mathematical  exercises,  in  two  groups,  Monday  and  Thursday,  4-6;  Friday, 
8-6;  dcitcriptlve  geometry,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10-11;  exercises  upon  descripiiye  geonoetry, 
Tuesday,  ld-1,  and  (with  assistant  Seiffert)  Tuesday,  12-1. 

Curriculum  of  a  Southern  Agricultural  College, 
preparatory  department. 

English  grammar  and  composition,  penmanship,  declamation,  arithmetic,  elements  of  book- 
keeping, algebra  to  equations  of  the  first  degree,  geography,  United  States  history,  and  a^^ricai- 
ture. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

mSSHMAN. 

Flr$t  term.-^'DniwlJig,  algebra,  English,  natural  philosophy. 
Second  ^*rm.— Algebra,  English,  agriculture,  horticulture. 
Third  i^rm.— Etymology,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  English,  history. 
Declamations  and  compositions  through  the  entire  session. 

SOPHOMOBE. 

JFHrst  ftfrm.— Chemistry,  drawing,  geometry,  rhetoric. 

Second  ^tfrm.— Rhetoric,  geometry,  chemistry,  geology,  preparation  of  addresses  on  scientific 
and  industrial  subjects. 

Third  term.—TrlgonometTj,  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry,  delivery  of  addresses  contesting 
for  places  at  commencement. 

JtTNIOB. 

First  /«rm.— Surreying,  anatomy  and  physiology,  horticulture.  Constitution  of  United  States 
(6  weeks),  criticism  (6  weeks),  preparation  and  delivery  of  addresses  on  scientific  and  industrial 
subjects. 

Second  ^«rm.— Mechanics,  chemistry,  veterinary  science,  political  economy,  preparation  and 
delivery  of  addresses  on  scientific  and  industrial  subjects. 

Third  term.— Genervd  history,  military  science  and  tactics,  entomology,  mechanics,  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  addresses,  contesting  for  places  at  commencement,  afternoon  work  in 
chemical  laboratory,  and  with  steam  engine,  10  hours  per  week,  November  15  to  February  15. 

8BNIOB. 

Firtt  /«rm.— Literature,  zo51ogy,  drawing,  chemistry,  preparation  and  delivery  of  addresses  on 
scientific  and  Industrial  subjects. 

Second  f«rm.— Botany,  civil  engineering,  literature,  chemistry,  preparation  and  delivery  of  ad- 
dresses on  scientific  and  industrial  subjects. 

jThird  ^wm.— Agriculture,  chemistry,  astronomy,  moral  science  (6  weeks),  meteorology  (6 
weeks),  preparation  and  delivery  of  addresses,  contesting  for  places  at  commencement. 

POST-GRADUATE. 


B/oIOffy.— Mycology,  fertilization  and  cross  fertilization,  relation  of  insects  and  plants,  histol- 

jgy,  zoology,  1 — '-^^ ' ' "*- ***' ••""^  -" * — -•— ^« — •«-« — • 

fessor  of  bloloj 


ogy,  zoology.  Including  embryology,  vrlth  monthly  written  discussions,  under  direction  of  pro- 
'  >8Sor  of  biology. 
J^ricuUur^.— Principles  of  s^x>ck-breeding  and  feeding,  theory  of  drainage,  cultivation,  curing 


and  marketing  crops,  improvement  of  soil  and  manure  supply.  The  student  will  be  requlrea 
to  take  charge  of  field  and  feeding  exi>eriments,  dairy  and  general  farm  work  under  direction 
of  the  professor  of  agriculture. 

//ar^ic«/rur«.--Pomology,florlculture,  landscape  gardening, forestry, geographic  botany,econo- 
mlc  botany,  management  of  greenhouses,  under  the  direction  of  professor  of  horticulture. 

Chemistry.— Chem.istrv  applied  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants,  foods,  animal  tissues  and  prod- 
ucts, feeding,  water  and  other  drinks,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  chemistry. 

English.— A  course  of  reading  In  English  prose  and  poetry,  embracing  entire  works,  logic,  and 
mental  science,  with  monthly  written  essays,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  English. 

ifarA^m^tcf.— Analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  applied  mechanics,  and 
civil  engineering. 

Curriculum  of  an  Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
requisites  for  admission. 

English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratics,  the  metric  system,  history  of 

United  States. 

u<MV(^  »w«v«».  ^  Digitized  by  VJ^^VJVlv^ 
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C50URSE. 
TBE8HMAN  TSAR. 

Fall  ^^TfTk—Cllmatology'  or  relations  of  weather  and  farming  (2  hoars),  structural  l)otan7 
(5  hours),  chemistry,  principles  and  metaloids  (5  hoars),  algebra  (5  hours),  L<atin  (3  hoars), 
composition  (1  hour),  military  exercises  (3  hours  in  afternoon). 

Winier  <*rm.— Farm  accounts,  history  of  agrieulture  (8  hours),  metals  (4  hours),  algebra  and 
geometry  (5  hours),  Latin  (4  hours),  free-hand  drawing  (6  hours),  tactics  (1  hour  half  term), 
military  exercise  (3  hours). 

Spring  term.— Breeds  of  ilye  stock  and  hand  tools  (6  hours),  analytic  botany  (6  hours),  min- 
eralogy (4  hours),  geometry  (8  hours),  Latin  (6 hours),  composition  (1  hour),  military  exercises 
(3  hours). 

BOPHMORS  TSAR. 

Fall  lernL—SoilSy  tillage,  and  drainage  i5  hours) ,  economic  botany  (5  hours) ,  geology  (4  hours), 
trigonometry  (4  hours), French  (5  hours),  composition  (1  hour),  tactics  (half  term  1  hour),  mili- 
tary exercises  (3  hours). 

Winter  term.—Wxe6.  farming,  rotation  of  crops  (8  hours) ,  laboratory  work  (4  hours) ,  anatomy 
and  physiology  (5  hours),  mensuration  (8  hours),  French  (5  hours),  mechanical  drawing  (5 
hours),  military  exercises  (3  hours). 

Spring  ^tfrm.— Manures,  gr^ns,  and  forage  crops  (5  hours),  horticulture  (8  hours),  surveying 
(7  hours),  French  (5  hours),  composition  (I  hour),  military  exercises  (8  hours). 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Fall  term.—Ttkrm  Implements,  harvesting  and  storing  crops  (2  hours),  market  gardening  (0 
hours),  Eodlogy  and  laboratory  work  (8  hours),  mechanics,  draft,  friction,  etc  (8  hours),  rhet- 
oric and  composition  (6  hours),  military  exercises  (3  hours). 

}nnter  ^^rm.— Preparation  and  transportation  of  crops,  markets  (2  hours),  laboratory  work 
(10  hours),  zodlogy  (3  hours),  physics,  sound,  and  heat  (4  hours),  English  literature  (5  hours), 
composition  (1  hour),  military  exercises  (3  hours). 

Spring  t«rm.— Special  crojMi,  farm  roads  (1  hour) ,  forestry  and  landscape  gardening  (—  hours) , 
laboratory  work  (5  hours),  entomology  (7  hours) ,  physics,  light,  and  electricity  (3  hours),  Eng- 
lish literature  (4  hours),  composition  (1  hour),  military  exercises  (3  hours). 

SXNIOR  TEAR. 

Fall  term.— Breeding  and  care  of  live  stock  (4  hours),  lectures  on  law,  etc.,  laboratory  work, 
chemistry  of  fertilizers  (8  hours),  comparative  anatomy  of  domestic  animals  (3  hours),  vet- 
erinary science  (5  hours),  mental  science  (4  hours),  composition  and  debate  (1  hour),  military 
science  (1  hour). 

Winter  ^^rm.— Dairy  farming  (3  hours),  lectures  on  law,  eta,  organic  chemistry  (3  hours),  vet- 
erinary science  (5  hours),  meteorology  (2  hours),  political  economy  (5  hours),  composition  and 
debate  (1  hour),  military  science  (1  hour),  military  exercises  (3  hours). 

Spring  ^«rm.>-Agricultural  review  (3  hours),  lectures  on  law,  etc.,  chemical  Industries  (3 
hours),  geology  (3  hours),  veterinary  science  (5  hours),  constitutional  history  (5  hours),  com- 
position (1  hour),  military  science  (1  hour),  military  exercises  (8  hours). 

Curriculum  of  a  Western  Agricultural  College. 

REQUISITES  for  ADMISSION. 

Arithmetic,  geography,  errammar,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  history  of  the  United 
States,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra  to  equations  of  second  degree. 

COURSE. 

niKSHMAN  TEAR. 

Autumn  term,—A\gebrt^  ancient  history,  English  grammar,  elocution. 

Spring  term.— Oeometry,  free-hand  drawing,  lectures,  lectures  on  agriculture,  declamations. 

Summer  term.— Oeometry  completed.    Botany,  rhetoric,  essays. 

SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

Autumn  ftfrm.— Algebra  completed,  trigonometry  (half  term),  military  tactics  (half  term), 
botany  (half  term),  agriculture  (half  term),  lectures,  declamations  and  essays  (based  on  read- 
ings from  Longfellow). 

S/^HnflT  e*rm.— Trigonometry  completed  (half  term),  sturveying  and  field  work  (half  term), 
botany  (laboratory  work,  2  hours  daily),  rhetoric,  essays,  reading  of  American  orations. 

Summer  <^m.— Mechanics,  elementary  chemistry  (lectures),  chemical  manipulation  (2  hours 
per  week,  optional).  English  literature  (half  term),  lectures  on  landscape  gardening  (half  term), 
botany  (one  day  in  the  week) ,  original  speeches. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Autumn  <«rm.— Mechanics  completed  (half  term),  lectures  on  and  laboratory  practice  anat- 
omy (half  term),  lectures  and  laboratory  on  horticulture,  lectures  on  organic  chemistry,  blow- 
pipe and  volumetric  analysis,  essays  and  public  speeches,  Shakespeare  once  a  week^v^v  iv^ 
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Spring  ^^rm.— Human  and  comparative  physiology  (laboratory  work  3  hours  daily  for  t 
weeks),  analytical  chemistry  (laboratory  work  2  hours  daily),  logic,  essays  and  public  speeches, 
Shakespeare  once  a  week. 

Surm.ier  f^rm. —Entomology  (laboratory  practioe  8  hours  a  week),  agriculture,  agricultural 
chemistry,  essays,  Shakesjpeare  once  a  week. 

BXNIOB  TSAR. 

[All  studies  elective  in  this  year,  except  moral  philosophr.l 

Autumn  <^r/n.— Psychology,  chemical  physics,  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  lectures  on  agrt- 
culiural  engineering,  lectures  and  practical  dissections  in  veterinary  work,  critical  essays. 

Spring  (.erm.—MoTsd  philoRophy  (half  term),  lectures  on  meteorology,  lectures  on  civil  engi- 
neering, lectures  on  Constitution  of  United  States  (half  term),  poUtioal  economy  (hsiU  term), 
lectures  and  clinical  instruction  in  veterinary  science,  lectures  on  geology  (half  term).  leQtuna 
and  laboratory  practice  in  horticulture  (half  term) ,  military  science,  essays  and  public  fii>eeche6. 

Summer  r<rm.--Quantitative  analysis,  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  botany  or  forestry, 
lectures  and  clinical  insiructions  in  veterinary  science.  English  literature,  phllosopliy^  of  his- 
tory (half  term),  astronomy,  Milton  (once  a  week),  public  speeches. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  KINGDOM  OF 

PRUSSIA. 

Division  A:  University  Grade. 

At  the  head  of  the  system  come  the  so-called  institutes,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  universities.  As  the  chemical  and  other  laboratory  instruction  are  adjuncts 
to  the  lecture  system  of  the  university  so  these  agricultural  institutes  are  places 
for  demonstration,  exercit^s,  and  investigation,  and  of  course  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  business  of  agriculture.  The  titles  of  these  institutions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Agricultural  Institute  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Laboratory  in  ^e 
University  of  KOnigsberg,  with  which  is  also  connected  the  milk  chemical  labora- 
tory, the  agricultural  physical  laboratory,  and  the  agricultural  botanical  garden 
and  the  veterinary  clinic.  Pounded  1869-76.  Length  of  study,  4  to  6  semesters. 
Conditions  of  admission,  the  Reif  ezeugniss  of  a  gymnasium.*  Four  professors  of 
agriculture  and  7  university  profes^iors.  Appropriation,  $4,293  for  the  institute 
(excluding  salaries)  and  laboratories,  $1,083  for  the  veterinary  clinic.  At  the 
close  of  189U  there  were  11  students.  The  agricultural  chemistry  laboratory  has 
places  for  20  students. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Institute  in  the  University  at  Breslau,  with  which  is 
joined  a  veterinary  clinic.  Founded  in  1881.  Length  of  course,  4  to  6  semes- 
ters. Eight  professors  proper,  14  university  professors.  Students,  27  farmers 
and  9  others.  Appropriation  for  1890-91,  $7,794,  excluding  the  salaries  of  pro- 
fessors. 

3.  The  Agricultural  Institute  in  the  University  at  Halle.  Founded  1862. 
Duration  of  course,  4  to  6  semesters.  Professors  of  agriculture.  7;  of  science,  14; 
of  law  and  political  economy,  7;  8  assistants;  students,  281,  farmers  by  calling, 
of  whom  71  were  foreigners.  The  institute  consists  of  the  agricultural  physio- 
logical laboratory,  the  agricultural  collection,  the  botanical  garden,  the  experi- 
mental field,  the  agricultural  domestic  animal  farm  (landwir&scnaftUche  Baus- 
thiergarten),  the  dairy,  the  machine  hall,  the  veterinary  clinic.    Cost,  $20,560. 

4.  The  Agricultural  Institute  in  the  University  at  Kiel.  Founded  in  1873. 
Duration  of  study,  4  to  G  semesters.  Professors  of  agriculture,  2;  of  veterinary 
sciencG,  I;  of  science,  10;  oi  national  economy  and  agrarian  politics  2.  One  stu- 
dent, farmer  b^  calling.    Cost  during  1890-91,  $1,185,  excluding  salarjr  of  director. 

5.  The  Agriculturfl  Institute  in  the  University  at  GOttingen,  with  which  is 
connected  the  *' animal  chemistry  experiment  station,"  the  agricultural  chem- 
istry laboratory,  and  the  veterinary  clinic.  Founded  in  1770  as  a  chair  in  the 
University,  from  which  was  developed  a  course  of  study  in  1851,  an  academv  in 
1857,  and  finally  the  institute  in  1872.  Duration  of  study,  4  to  6  semesters.  Pro- 
fessors of  agriculture  and  fruit  raising,  4;  of  building,  1;  of  veterinary  science, 
1;  of  science,  10;  of  national  economy,  2;  of  agricultural  law,  1.  Students,  22. 
Cost,  excluding  the  salaries  of  the  director  and  the  regular  assistants,  $2,19S. 

independent  schools  of  AGRICUIiTURE  OF  UNIVERSITY  GRADE. 

1.  The  Royal  Agricultural  High  School  at  Berlin.  Founded  in  1859-1881. 
(Program  given  on  page  998.)  Duration  of  study  at  least  4  semesters;  for 
teachers  in  agricultural  schools  at  least  6  semesters.  There  is,  however,  a  two- 
semesters  course, for  land  surveyors,  and  for  "proved"  surveyors  another  two- 
semesters  course,  called  the  Kulturtechniker  (agricultural  engineer)  course. 

iThls  will  be  understood  though  not  mentioned  in  the  case  of  each  university  that  follows 
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There  is  also  a  courss  for  practical  farmers.  Requisites  for  admission,  about 
that  of  an  American  classical  high  school  with  four  years  course.  Those  who 
desire  to  become  teachers  of  agriculture  must  have  the  Reifozeugniss  of  a  gym- 
nasium or  of  a  Realgymnasium,  and  have  had  two  years  of  practical  experience 
in  agriculture.  For  surveyors  the  requirements  are  a  little  lower  than  for  the 
prospective  teachers.  Thirteen  professors,  13  assistant  teachers,  2  privat  do- 
cents,  15  assistants  (surveyors,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  doctors  of  i>hilosophy 
in  the  laboratories).  Students  406,  of  whom  178  were  agricultural  engineers  and 
surveyors.  In  addition  the  following  students  took  part  in  the  exercises:  From 
the  University  of  Berlin,  53;  from  the  Veterinary  College  and  Military  Horse 
School,  113.  Cost,  1890-91,  $95,788,  of  which  the  State  paid  $81,228,  the  rest 
being  income  from  all  sources. 

The  school  has  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanical  institute,  a  vegetable  phys- 
iological institute^  a  zoological  institute,  a  zoOtechnical  institute,  an  animal 
physiological  institute,  a  mineralogical  institute,  an  agronomico-pedological 
institute,  a  physical  cabinet  and  meteorological  station,  a  geodetico-agricultural 
engineering  professional  division,  a  museum  with  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
machines,  etc.  The  course  for  practical  farm<^i^  lasts  for  a  week  and  is  given 
durinjg  February.    Attendance  in  1890,  37. 

2:  The  Royal  Agricultural  Academy  at"  Poppelsdorf ,  near  Bonn.  (In  connec* 
tion  with  the  University  at  Bonn).  Founded  in  1847-1877.  The  course  for  farm- 
ers and  agricultural  engineers  covers  four  semesters,  and  for  surveyors  two 
semesters.  Professors  9,  assistant  teachers  11;  cost  for  1890-'91,  $31,331,  of 
which  the  state  paid  $25,426,  the  balance  being  income  from  various  sources. 
There  were  133  students,  of  whom  92  were  taking  the  surveyor's  course  of  two 
semesters,  and  5  the  agricultural  engineer  course  of  four  semesters.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are  that  the  candidate  have  the  mental  training  possessed 
by  a  student  of  the  third  below  the  highest  class  in  a  Prussian  gynmasiiun,  or 
of  the  final  class  of  a  scientific  school  (Kealschule). 

sijMMary  of  the  foregoing. 

Institutions 7 

Requirements  for  admission,  about  the  completion  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study, 

and  imder  very  thorough  methods. 
Duration  of  course  from  2  to  3  years. 
Teaching  corps: 

Professors  teaching  agronomical  studies 051 

Assistant  teachers  teaching  agronomical  studies 26 

Scientific  attach^ ^ 23 

Students _ 927 

Appropriation  (or  cost) Sldl,23] 

HIGHER  FORESTRY  ACADEMIES. 

The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  ground  the  student  in  the  art  of  caring 
for  and  propagating  forests  and  in  related  arts,  but  especially  for  service  in  the 
state  forest  service  and  the  advancement  of  forestry  in  general.  They  ai*e  of 
university  grade. 

1.  Royal  Forest  Academy  at  Eberswalde.  Founded  1830;  from  1821  to  1830 
was  connected  with  the  University  of  Berlin.  Length  of  study,  four  semesters 
at  the  academy  and  two  at  the  university.  Professors,  13,  I  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector, and  2  docents;  sttidents,  128  winter  semester;  appropriation  1890-91 ,  $22,- 
803.  Several  ^'forest  gardens''  and  the  institution  for  artificial  fish  raising  are 
visited  by  the  students,  and  with  the  school  is  connected  the  principal  station  of 
experimental  forestry,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  divisions:  Technical 
forestry,  meteorology,  vegetable  physiology,  jsoOlogy,  agricultural,  chemistry. 

2.  Royal  Forest  Academy  at  Miinden.  Founded  in  18(i8.  Duration  of  study 
same  as  above.  Professors,  10;  decent,  1;  assistants,  2;  students,  31;  appropria- 
tion, $15,865.  With  this  academy  are  connected  several  gardens  and  **  forest 
chemical  experimental  laboratories  *'  and  a  fish-hatching  establishment. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Number  of  schools ; -  .----.  2 

Requirements  for  admission,  collegiate  education,  not  over  25  years  of  age.  good  char- 
acter, at  least  one  year  of  practical  work. 
Duration  of  course  two  years  at  the  academy  and  one  at  a  university. 
Teaching  cori)s:  ^« 

Professors -         *^ 

Docents ^ 

Assistants  of  scientific  attainments .r^ 

Stwlents g,««  f^ 

Appropriation ^3».w» 

a  Does  not  include  natural  science  nor  national  econom^ip^le^Wi:sv^\^v  i\^ 
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VETERINARY  UNIVERSITIES  (THIERARZTUCHE  HOCHSCHULEN), 

1.  Royal  Veterinary  University  at  Berlin.  Founded  in  1790,  but  raised  to  uni- 
versity grade  in  1887.  Duration  of  study,  7  semesters.  Bequisite  for  admission, 
Roifezeugrniss  of  a  gymnasium  or  of  a  Realgymnasium.  Professors,  12;  assistants, 
3;  students,  453;  appropriation,  $56,312,  of  which  the  state  furnished  125,000.  The 
school  has  an  anatomical,  a  pathological,  a  physiological,  and  a  histological  in- 
stitute. There  is  a  clinic  for  internal  diseasei,  etc.,  another  for  external  disor^ 
ders,  for  small  animals,  a  pharmacological  institute,  an  **  ambulatory  clinic," 
and  a  chemical  institute. 

During  the  year  1890  2,315  horses,  2  horned  cattle,  1  hog,  1,127  dogs,  16  cats, 
1  deer,  1  goat,  1  sheep,  1  sqdirrel,  and  38  birds  were  in  the  hospital. 

In  the  polyclinic  were  treated  5,900  horses,  1  homed  beast,  5  goats,  22  bogs, 
7,465  dogs,  265  birds,  96  cats,  5  rabbite,  7  squirrels,  2  porpoises,  2  hedgehogs,  5 
apes. 

In  their  stalls  were  treated  about  600  animals  and  several  herds.  Over  100 
cadavers  of  animals  were  used  in  dissection. 

2.  The  Royal  Veterinary  University  in  Hanover.  Founded  1778 ;  raised  to  pres- 
ent grade  in  1887.  Duration  ot  study  and  requisites  for  admission  as  above. 
Professors,  6 ;  teacher,  1 ;  assistant  teachers,  6 ;  students,  221 ;  appropriation, 
$23,660,  of  which  the  state  supplied  nearly  $12,000;  4,800  animals  of  various 
kinds  were  treated  during  the  year ;  266  visita  were  made  by  students  with  a 
teacher  and  485  without. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  PORBGOINQ. 

Number  of  Bcbools t 

Requisites  for  admission  Relfezeaf^ilss  of  a  gymnasium  or  realgymnasium. 
Duration  of  course,  3  years  and  a  half. 

Teaching  corps : 

Professors IS 

Assistant  teachers 10 

Gtudents 974 

Appropriation t;^,972 

Division  B— Agricultural.  Colleges. 

As  a  rule  the  agricultural  schools  (Landwirthschaft-Schulen)  are  not  state 
institutions,  although  regulated  by  it,  but  are  institutions  subventioned  by  the 
state,  a  city,  or  a  society.  They  have  the  object  of  preparing  their  students  for 
farmers  by  teaching  them  as  far  as  possible  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture, 
and  by  giving  them  a  general  education.  The  completion  of  the  Tertia  of  a  gym- 
nasium absolves  the  student  from  two  years  of  the  compulsory  militarv  service, 
and  the  completion  of  the  course  of  these  agricultural  schools  is  acceptea  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  completion  of  the  Tertia  of  the  gymnasium  course.  In  Germany 
the  standard  of  reference  for  mental  training  is  ever  the  gymnasium  course. 

In  Prussia  there  are  16  of  these  colleges.  They  were  established  as  furnish- 
ing a  grade  of  instruction  higher  than  the  Ackerbau  schools  (see  Division  C), 
and  were  regulated  by  a  Royal  decree  of  1875,  which  furnished  them  with  a 
code,  and,  of  course,  a  programme.  As  might  be  expected,  they  have  all  been 
established  between  1875  and  1880.  Some  were  formerly  Ackerbauschulen,  but 
the  majority  are  new  institutions. 

The  cities,  provinces,  or  districts,  and  the  agricultural  societies  have  been 
about  equally  interested  in  starting  though  not  in  supporting  these  schools, 
but  the  Grovernment  exercises  an  oversight  through  the  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, domains,  and  forests.  In  order  to  obtain  absolution  from  two  of  the  three 
years  of  army  service  the  schools  must  strictly  follow  the  curriculum  provided, 
must  have  the  necessary  apparatus  for  teaching,  and  at  least  four  professors, 
including  the  director,  who  must  have  passed  through  the  course  of  an  agricul- 
tural school  of  university  grade.  The  subjects  of  the  course  provided  by  the 
Government  are  as  follows : 

1.  lieligion. 

2.  Language. 

(a)  German.  Correct  use  of  the  mother  tongue  and  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  of  the  language. 

(h)  Latin  (optional).  Ability  to  read  a  selection  from  an  easy  prose  writer,  a 
piece  of  easy  poetry,  with  assistance  in  the  case  of  unusual  words,  but  otherwise 
with  case  and  purity. 
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(c)  English  or  French.  Correct  pronunciation  and  knowledfi^e  of  the  more  im- 
portant rules  of  grammar.  Facility  in  reading  medium  difficult  prose  (Voltaire's 
Charles  XII  or  Irving  a  Sketch  Book)  and  ability  to  translate  an  easy  theme  in 
the  mother  tongue  into  English  or  French  without  any  Eerious  errors  of  orthog- 
raphy, grammar,  or  idiom. 

3.  Geography:  Principal  points  of  mathematical  geography  [astronomy]. 
Knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  seas,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.  For 
Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  special  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  political 
features  and  ways  of  communication.  History:  Acquaintance  with  the  principal 
facts  relating  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  More  special  knowledge  of  the  g^rowth 
of  the  German  Empire  and  the  development  of  the  states  of  which  it  is  composed, 
especially  Prussia,  the  intellectual  advancement  being  regarded  as  well  as  the 
political. 

4.  Commercial  arithmetic  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  agricultural  af- 
fairs. Computation  of  surfaces  and  solids.  The  four  fundamental  algebraic  op- 
erations,  powers,  roots,  and  logarithms,  equations  of  the  first  degree  of  one  and 
two  unknown  quantities,  planimetry,  knowledge  of  the  simple  trigonometrical 
functions  and  their  application  to  goniometry,  surveying  with  simple  instru- 
ments, leveling,  and  mapping. 

6.  Natural  science. 

(a)  Zoology :  Knowledge  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  with  the  principles 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  especial  reference  to  animals  important  to  ag- 
riculture. 

(h)  Botany :  Knowledge  of  the  vegetable  families  and  the  elements  of  vegetable 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology. 

(c)  Mineralogy  and  soils  (Bodenkunde).  Knowledge  of  the  important  minerals, 
their  qualities,  and  usefulness  of  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  the  formation  and 
agricultural  value. 

(d)  Physics.  Experimental  familiarity  with  the  great  laws  of  physics  (quali- 
ties of  bodies,  heat,  etc.),  and  with  meteorology. 

(e)  Chemistrv.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  of  the  processes  in  their  manipulation,  with  esx>ecial  reference 
to  physiology  and  technical  agricultural  affairs. 

6.  Agriculture. 

(a)  Production  of  vegetation.  Knowledge  of  principles  that  govern  the  tilling 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  soil  and  the  growing  of  crops ;  acquaintance  with  the 
culture  of  the  important  plants. 

(6)  Breeding  of  animals.  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rearing,  feeding,  and 
care  of  domestic  animals. 

(c)  Management.  Knowledge  of  the  factors  of  good  management  and  their 
connection  with  the  management  of  a  farm ;  bookkeeping. 

7.  Drawing. 

8.  Gymnastics  and  singing. 

Time  table  of  the  Prussian  agricultural  coUeges, 


Subject. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Tblrd 
year. 


1.  Religion,  obligatory  for  unconfirmed  students  - 

2.  Language,  German  and  two  foreign  languages,  Latin,  English, 

or  French 

8.  Geography  and  l^tory 

4.  Matnematlcs 

5.  Natural  history : 


(a)  Zoology  and  botany  . 
(6). • 


Physics . 
(c)  Chemistry  (and  meteorology) . 
6.  Agriculture: 

(o)  Production  of  vegetation 


(6)  Breeding  animals . 

«J) 


Management . 

7.  Drawing 

8.  Gymnastics  and* singing. 


Total . 


37 


87 
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The  statistical  facts  connected  with  the  school  of  Division  B  are  these  : 

Number  of  schools - , • If 

Number  of — 

Full  teachers Iff 

Assistant  teachers ^ Si 

Students  In  college  proper « a  1,698 

Appropriation  from— 

State  (usually  13,750  and  sometimes  $4,500  to  each) 983.900 

Provinces  dn  the  case  of  10  schools) S^  !00 

Districts  (in  case  of  11  schools) 3.075 

Cities  (in  case  of  8  schools) jw 7,1SB 

Societies  (in  case  of  3  schools) 1,011 

Total - &,zm 

A  garden  is  always  attached  to  these  schools,  and  frequently  more  cxtensiTe 
grounds,  such  as  experimental  fields ,  fruit  gardens,  and  the  like.  There  is  al- 
most always  a  preparatory  school,  which  should  he  taken  into  aocouht  in  con- 
sidering the  number  of  teachers,  but  the  1,090  students  given  above  are  profes- 
sional students  and  are  not  in  the  preparatory  course. 

Division  C— Elementary  Agricultubal  Sc^hools. 

The  elementary  agricultural  schools,  or  Ackerbauschulen,  are  lower  agricul- 
tural schools  in  which  the  pupil  of  the  country  school  may  continue  hi^  studiefl 
while  learning  something  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  There  are 
28  of  these  schools  in  Prussia,  and  although  7  of  them  wore  opened  1840  to  1860, 
the  great  majority  have  come  into  existence  during  the  last  twenty  years,  during 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  education. 

There  is  no  common  programme  for  thes3  schools,  and  it  is  thus  very  diflScult 
to  discuss  their  curriculum.  Perhaps  they  may  with  sufficient  accuracy  bo  di- 
vided into  three  classes :  Those  having  one  or  more  teachers  of  the  grammar- 
school  studies,  and  a  teacher  of  agricul  ture,  thcsa  having  a  teacher  of  the  grammar- 
school  studies  and  teachers  of  agriculture,  surveying,  and  the  elements  of  vet- 
erinary art,  and  those  (the  largest  class)  having  several  teachers  of  a  course 
which  resembles  the  scientific  course  of  an  Amei  lean  high  school  and  also  in- 
structors in  agriculture  and  related  arts.  How  far  this  instruction  is  carried  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  As  the  completion  of  the  course  do  s  not  absolve  the  student 
from  two-thirds  of  his  army  sorvic3,  the  state  has  no  inair;.ct  way  of  stimulating 
a  high  or  even  a  uniform  curriculum,  which  thus  being  left  to  the  locality  is,  it 
may  be  presumed,  in  some  places  high,  in  others  low.  The  schools  are  excel- 
lently well  supplied  with  experimental  fields,  etc.  Smithing  and  other  trades 
arc  taught.  The  course  is,  as  a  rule,  H  or  2  yoars  in  length;  occasionally  it  is 
only  1  year,  and  in  two  instances  it  is  3  yoars.  The  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  class  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  schools 28 

Teachers C(J 

Pupils 1,073 

Pupils  from  farm  in  every  100 iff 

Appropriation  by- 
Provinces  (21  cases) tS9,M3 

Districts  (Ceases) 2,013 

Cities  (1  case) 250 

Societies  (2case8) geS 

Division  D.~ Agricultural  Winter  Scn(x>LS. 

The  object  of  those  schools  is  to  continue  the  general  education  of  the  common 
country  school.  They  otfer  to  the  farmer's  boy,  at  tho  time  when  his  services  ure 
not  required  on  the  farm,  or  to  the  young  farmer  who  is  not  in  the  situation  to 
avail  himself  of  the  instruction  of  the  Ackerbauschulen,  a  certain  amount  of 
praL'tical  instruction  which  such  persons  require  to  carry  on  advantag'oo.isly 
their  vocation.    Of  these  schools  Inere  aio  73.    They  are  in  the  main  supported 

a  Does  not  include  preparatory  school  pupils,  nor  66  Ackerbauschulen  pupils,  nor  17  winter 
school  pupils,  nor  23  pupils  in  a  very  mixed  school  which  la  Joined  with  one  of  those  agrlcul- 
tuial  colleges. 
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by  the  provinces,  which  appropriate  from  $250  to  $1,000  annually;  but  the  sources 
of  support  are  various,  the  state,  the  district,  the  city,  and  very  frequently  a  so- 
ciety, make  grants.    In  C9  of  them  there  were,  in  1890,  2,235  pupils. 

Division  E.— Meadow  Schools. 

These  have  the  object  to  instruct  the  sons  of  peasants  in  the  management  of 
meadows  and  in  draining.  There  are  3  schools  with  an  attendance  of  196  pupils. 
They  seem  to  be  specialized  winter  schools,  and  are  supported  by  the  province 
in  which  they  are  located. 

Division  F.— Pomological  and  Gardening  Institutes. 

Of  these  there  are  4.    The  course  is  of  two  or  three  years. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are,  on  the  intellectual  side,  the  completion  of  the 
upper  or  lower  class  of  the  gymnasium  grade,  called  Tertia,  and,  on  the  practical 
side,  2  years'  experience  in  gardening.  Pupils  in  attendance,  137  ;*  appropriation 
for  3  schools,  $36,037,  mostly  from  the  state. 

The  full  course  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Teaching  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit 
and  Wine-making  at  Gersenheim  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Fundamental  subjects:  Botany,  chemistry,  physics,  zodlogy,  mineralogy,  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

ib)  Professional  subjects:  Cultivation  of  plants  in  general,  frait-culture,  tree  trimming  and 
growing,  pot  culture,  pomology,  utiUzlng  fruit,  grai)e-calture  and  the  enemies  of  the  vine  and 
fruit  tree,  vegetable-growing,  landscape  gardening,  flower-growing,  drawing  plants,  painting 
fruits,  and  surveying  and  levelling. 

(c)  Horticultural  bookkeeping,  bee-keeping,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

It  will  suflBce  to  show  the  condition  of  agricultural  education  in  Pmssia  to  give 
the  titles  and  attendance  at  the  other  classes  of  schools.  For  convenience  the 
classes  previously  spoken  of  are  again  given. 

General  statement  of  the  attendance  at  the  sdwolsfor  agricultural  and  the  related  arts 

at  the  dose  of  the  year  1890, 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Attend- 
ance. 


A.  (a)  Agricultural  schools  of  university  grade 

(ft)  Forestry  academies... 

(<r)  Veterinary  Institutions 

B.  Agricultural  colleges  (Landwirthschafts  Schulen)  ... 
O.  Elementary  agricultural  schools 

D.  Agricultural  winter  schools 

E.  Meadow  schools 

F.  Pomological  and  gardening  institutes 

O.  Garden  and  fndt-growing  schools  and  courses 

H.  (a)  Sugar-makiug  schools 

ib)  Distillery  school 

(c)  Forestry  school  for  subordinates 

Id)  Dairy  schools 

(e)  Housekeeping  schools 

if)  Horseshoeing  schools 

(a)  Bee-keeping  schools 

(A)  Ck>iurse  for  teachers  in  rural  continuation  schools 
(i)  Kural  continuation  schools , 

Total 


159 

©74 

1,815 

1,061 

2,235 

105 

1S7 

1,744 

41 

81 

05 

236 

25 

512 

94 

21 

648 


806 


10,700 


COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  HIGHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

OF  FRANCE. 

Occasionally  it  has  happened  in  the  history  of  the  public-school  systems  of 
Europe  that  public  economic  distress  or  social  disorder  nas  been  the  cause  of  an 
addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  order  that  the  new  sub- 
ject may  be  properly  and  thoroughly  presented  in  the  elementary  schools  the 


1  Does  not  include  215  persons  In  short  courses  in  one  school. 
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curriculum  of  tho  schools  for  training  teachers  has  first  been  similarly  enlargped. 
No  sooner  does  the  German  Emperor  complain,  for  instance,  that  he  finds  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  German  public  schools  in  the  past  has  ^ven  him  no  aid  in 
combatting  the  socialistic  theories  so  prevalent  in  his  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and 
Bti^aightway  the  subject  of  political  ec  nomy  is  Introduced  into  the  Prussian 
schools  for  training  teachers ;  and  so  has  it  been  with  the  subject  of  agriculture  in 
France.  Though  the  French  revolution  decided  that  agriculture  should  be  placed 
upon  the  prrgrammes,  it  was  not  until  1851,  however,  that  Instruction  in  ^ri- 
culture  was  in.roduced  as  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  last  year  of  the  course 
of  the  schools  for  training  teachers. 

In  1860  the  majority  of  6,000  teachers  to  whom  the  French  minister  of  public 
instruction  had  applied  for  suggestions  as  to  the  ameliorations  to  be  made  in 
elementary  instruction  responded  that  agriculture  should  be  added  to  the  coursa 
of  the  public  schools.  Shortly  afterwards  the  symptoms  of  an  agricultural  crisis 
began  to  appear,  and  an  investigation  was  made  into  the  matter  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  the  evil.  The  commission  were  unanimous  in  calling  attention  to 
the  powerful  influence  that  elementary  instruction  would  exert  in  favor  of  agricul- 
ture, the  greatsst national  industry  of  France,  if  introduced  as  a  subject  of  study 
in  the  public  schools.  The  manner  in  which  this  instruction  should  be  intro- 
duced was  given  imder  three  heads:  First,  the  instruction  that  should  be  given 
in  the  schools  for  training  elementary-school  teachers;  second,  the  instruction 
that  should  bo  given  to  the  children  in  the  district  schools;  third,  the  instruc- 
tion that  should  be  given  to  the  adults  in  special  courses  which  were  appropri- 
at3  to  the  neeJs  of  agriculture.  By  the  law  of  1879  it  was  enacted  that  every 
departm  nt  that  had  not  yet  established  a  departmental  professor  of  agriculture 
should  be  obliged  to  provide  for  one  within  three  years.  At  the  close  of  1888 
instruction  in  agriculture  was  completely  organized  in  almost  all  the  schools  for 
training  elementary-school  teachers.  But  m  the  elementary  schools  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  has  been  unsatisfactory.  *'  It  is  to  the  teacher  that  a  gcod 
book  on  agriculture  is  indispensable;  in  the  hands  of  the  child  it  is  more  hurt-, 
ful  than  helpful,"  says  the  report  of  the  professor  of  agriculture  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde. 

But  above  the  district  school,  and  frequently  in  connection  with  it,  there  are 
higher  elementary  schools,  which  are  of  two  kinds — professional  and  nonpro-' 
fessional.    In  the  city  of  Paris  the  course  of  these  schools  is  as  follows    - 

Theoretical  brandies. 

The  subjects  of  this  programme  are  apportioned  over  the  three  years'  course, 
80  as  to  apply  in  the  best  way  to  the  requirements  of  professional  mstruction. 


MoRAiiS.— The  principles  of  morals,  duties, 
and  rights  of  the  citizen;  elementary  princi- 
ples of  political  economy. 

French  liAKGUAGS.— Methodical  study  of 
grammar  and  orthography,  etymology,  and 
derivation  of  words,  exercises  in  style  and 
composition,  elements  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. 

Writing.— Principles  and  practice  of  run- 
ning-hand, round-hand,  and  commercial  hand- 
writing. 

History.— Principal  characters  of  antiqui- 
ty, history  of  Prance  up  to  the  present  day, 
development  of  national  Institutions,  chief 
epochs  of  general  history  (ancient,  middle 
ages,  and  modem). 

Geography.— Physical  and  iwlltical  geog- 
raphy of  the  world,  special  geography  of 
France  (comprising  the  divisions  for  admin- 
i^rative  purposes),  economic  geography,  map 
drawing. 

Modern  languages.— One  modem  lan- 
guage at  least. 

Mathematics.— First  year:  Theoretical  and 
practical  arithmetic,  first  elements  of  ordina- 
ry geometry.  Second  year:  Advanced  arith- 
metic, elements  of  algebra,  plane 


and  its  applications. 


^  geometry 

Third  year:  Principles 


of  algebra  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  simple 
equations,  the  elementary  principles  of  recti- 
linear trigonometry  as  applied  to  the  estima- 
tion of  triangles,  elementary  principles  of  solid 
geometry  and  their  application,  the  common 
curves. 

Accounts.— First  principles  of  commerce 
and  account  keeping,  book-keeping,  corrent 
accounts  bearing  interest. 

Physics.— The  most  important  phenomena 
and  the  principal  theories  of  physics,  modem 
discoveries,  and  the  application  of  science  to 
daily  life. 

Chemistry.— Exercises  involving  the  obser^ 
vatlon  and  examination  of  some  of  the  famil- 
iar facts  introductory  to  the^tudy  of  chemis- 
try, the  metalloids  and  the  most  useful  metals, 
the  laws  of  chemistry,  the  elements  of  organlo 
chemistry. 

Natural,  history.— Organs  and  functions 
of  men  and  animals,  practical  study  of  the 
principal  groups  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
application  of  hygiene  to  the  local  industries, 
principal  facts  of  geology,  and  examination  of 
the  best-known  minerals. 


Singing.— Choir,  with  three  partp. 
Gymnastics. —Exercises  with 
and  military  drUl. 


apparatus 
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Professional  Instruction, 

The  programme  of  professional  instruction  in  the  workshops  is  apportioned 
to  the  three  years  as  follows,  and  is  in  practical  operation  in  a  number  of  schools: 


First  Year, 
[Two  hours  per  day.l 

Drawing  and  Modeung.— Execntlonof  the 
regular  geometric  solids  of  given  dimensions 
trom  figured  sketches. 

Workshop  TBACHiNO.— (First  period)— 
Working  In  wood:  A  box«  a  drawing  board,  a 
mortise  •  and-  tenon  joint,  a  silt-  and  -tongue 
iolnt.  a  joint  halved  together  obllquelv.  a  St. 
Andrew^8cros8,varlou8  kinds  of  scarfed  joints. 

(Second  period)— Working  in  Iron:  Exer- 
cises with  the  file  on  an  uneven  piece  of  Iron. 
Make  rectangular  paralleloplped,  with  a  square 
base  of  given  dimensions;  tniis  to  be  converted 
into  an  octagonal  prism,  then  into  one  with 
sixteen  sides;  this  is  to  be  filed  round;  then, 
in  the  lathe,  to  turn  this  Into  a  cylinder  of 
sp^H^lfied  diameter,  and  finally  convert  It  into 
a  hexagonal  prism. 

(Third  period)— Working  in  wood:  Various 
kinds  of  aovetail  joints,  splices,  skew  splices, 
halved  together,  scarf -halved  with  dovetail 
pieces. 

(Fourth  i)erlod) —Working  in  iron:  Tool- 
making,  two  rules  in  iron  of  given  dimensions, 
two  plain  squares,  a  pair  of  calipers,  exercises 
with  the  lathe  and  cutting  chisel. 

Second  Tear. 
[Three  hours  per  day.] 

DRAWING    AND    MODSLING.  —  ExeCUtlOU    in 

graduated  series  of  ornamental  casts  composed 
of  elements  of  solid  geometry  arranged  sys- 
tematically, rosettes,  etc. 

Work  in  the  shops.— (First  period)— Work- 
ing in  wood:  Mortise  and  tenon  to  moulded 
work,  tenon  for  miter  joint,  mortise  and  tenon 
with  champfered  dovetail,  tc  ngued  joint  with 
cross-ties,  mortise  and  tenon  for  quoins. 

(Second  period)— Working  in  iron:  An  angle 
out  of  square,  a  pair  of  pointed  compasses,  a 
hand  vise. 

(Third  period^  —  Working  in  wood:  Angle 
open-mortise  jomt,slit-and-tongue  joint  in  two 


Second  r<par— Continued. 

thicknesses  of  stuff,  stepped  in  mortise  and 
tenon,  square  joint  of  two  cylinders,  oblique 
joint  of  two  cylinders,  a  pair  of  screw  clampe. 
(Fourth  period)— Working  in  iron:  Bit  pin- 
cers, screw-wrench,  exercise  with  the  laUM,. 
exercise  with  the  cold  chiseL 

Third  Tear. 

[Five  hours  daily  the  first  six  months,  seven 
hours  the  last  six.] 

Drawtno  and  modklino.— Elements  of  ar- 
chitecture, orders  and  styles,  ornaments  of 
the  different  orders  and  styles. 

Industrial  drawlnic:  Theoretical  principles 
of  composition  and  of  the  arrangement  of 
colors. 

General  principles  of  the  application  of 
drawing  to  pottery,  to  fret-cuttinir  in  wood 
and  metal,  to  artistic  locksmith's  work,  and  , 
to  the  ornamental  stamping  of  paper  and  fab- 
rics. 

CHSMIBTRT.— Experiments  in  thelaboratory, 
manipulation,  analyses,  mode  of  fixing  colors 
(applied  to  pottery,  stuffs,  etc.). 

AooouNTS.- Industrial  account  Iceeplng,  fix- 
ing of  a  scale  of  profits,  applying  the  same  to 
the  work  of  tools  and  machines. 

Work  in  the  shops.— (First  period)— Work- 
ing in  wood:  The  making  of  tools,  moulding- 
block,  miter  block,  wood  bench-clamp,  tenon 
saw.  small  hand  saw,  inlaying  saw,  a  plane, 
use  of  the  wood  lathe. 

( Second  period )— Working  in  iron :  The  mak- 
ing of  tools,  a  pair  of  steel  squares,  (one  of 
them  to  be  a  rim  square),  a  tap  wrench,  work- 
Ingwlth  the  cutting  chisel. 

(Third  period)— Working  in  wood :  The  mak- 
ing of  tools,  a  plane,  jack  plane,  square,  mark- 
ing gauge,  grooving  plane,  work  with  the  lathe, 
model-m*klng. 

(Fourth  i)enod)— Working  in  iron:  Making 
a  shifting  gauge,  working  at  the  forge,  elemen- 
tary work:  making  of  tools,  chisels,  croes-cut 
chisels,  boring  bits,  etc. ;  working  at  the  lathe 
and  with  the  cutting  chisel. 


In  the  schools  of  this  class  which  have  instruction  in  agriculture  instead  of  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  the  course  of  agriculture  covers  two  years,  although  the  school 
has  a  course  of  three  years,  the  first  year  of  the  course  being  entirely  devoted  to 
general  culture.  The  applications  of  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geome- 
try, etc.,  however,  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  students  to  prepare  them  for  the 
professional  instruction  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.  During  the  week  there 
are  two  lessons  in  agriculture,  each  of  "one  and  a  half  hours.  The  first  year  of  the 
course  proper  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  vegetable  life,  general  and  special  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  arboriculture.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  stud  v 
of  animal  life,  rural  economy,  and  accounts.  The  syllabus  which  follows  is  modi- 
fied at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  lessons  upon  general  agriculture  and 
zoOtechnies  should  be  made  as  general  as  possible,  and  only  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  a^e  raised  in  the  surrounding  country  should  be  treated  in  detail. 
No  lesson  on  g.  ai^-culture  should  be  given  in  a  country  where  the  gfrape  is  not 
cultivated,  nor  should  a  lesson  upon  tobacco-culture  be  given  when  none  is  grown 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  so  on.  The  theoretical  instruction  is  illustrated  and 
fixed  by  demonstration,  practical  exercises  in  the  school  garden,  and  excursions. 
The  teacher  should  avoid  with  care  the  use  of  technical  words,  which  very  fre- 
quently obscuro  his  meaning  and  in  any  case  load  the  memory  of  the  pupil  with 
terms  which  later  on  he  will  n  jver  use.  The  instruction  should  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible clear,  precise,  interesting,  and  practical. 

Lately  a  course  of  agriculture  for  the  country  elementary  schools  of  France 
has  been  printed ;  how  far  it  is  in  operation  is  not  known  to  this  Bureau,  but 
what  it  is  is  shown  by  the  syllabus  which  follows :  ^^  , 
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SYLLABUS  OF  THE  AGRICLT.TURAL  COURSE  IN  THE  ECOLES  PRI- 
MAIRES  SUP^RIEURES  FOR  BOYS. 

First  Year— Agriculttjkb. 

1.— Introduction. 

Definition  and  ohieH  of  agriculturc—AB  one  of  4.he  brandies  of  human  knowl- 
edg^e.  The  object  of  the  sci^ise  is  to  find  the  most  advantageous  way  of  produc- 
ing vegetables  and  animals.  Is  one  of  the  most  important  industries.  Resum^  of 
its  results.  Capital  that  it  employs.  Number  of  persona  that  it  employs.  Its 
primary  conditions,  tools,  and  forces.  The  rdle  of  water,  heat,  ami  light.  The 
farmer  should  be  familiar  with  the  physical  and  natun^  scienees.  Ulustratkm 
of  this  fact  by  examples  taken  from  botany,  geology,  zoplogy,  physics,  etc.  Ag- 
riculture as  a  science,  as  an  art,  as  a  trade.  What  meaning  the  words  practice 
and  routine  should  convey.  The  object  of  the  course  is  not  to  teach  the  trad>?<i< 
agriculture,  but  to  study  the  phenomena  ot  the  life  of  cultivated  plants  and  do- 
mestlc  animals  and  to  give  information  that  will  aid  in  its  development  and 
multiplication.  The  course  should  be  filled  with  practical  and  healthy  ideas,  so 
that  tne  pupil  when  he  becomes  a  man  will  better  understand  his  trade  bj  rea> 
aoninff  upon  what  he  is  doing  and  strive  to  improve  his  methods,  to  wit : 

Utility  and  advantag3  of  instruction  never  more  necessary  than  bow  to  the 
farmer ;  competition :  rapidity  of  the  change  in  procedure ;  conditicBS  under 
which  x>l^ts  and  animals  may  be  improved  ;  advantages  of  this  improvement; 
good  and  bad  82ediDgs ;  fertility  of  the  sml ;  law  of  restitution ;  necessity  ol 
neglecting  nothing ;  Influence  of  good  and  pcor  food  on  domestic  animsds ;  dH- 
ference  between  a  well  made  and  a  poorly  constructed  plo^  as  an  instrument  of 
work. 

Importance  of  the  slightest  progress  in  agriculture.  Choice  and  improvement 
of  the  French  varieties  of  seed  so  as  to  obtain  a  great  yield,  as  for  mstance,  if 
50  more  liters  of  grain  can  be  raised  to  a  hectare,  it  would  be  a  gafii  of  100,000,006 
francs  a  year,  and  if  a  centime  c^n  be  saved  daily  in  the  feeling  of  domcstle 
animals  by  improving  the  manner  of  preparing  the  food  or  ameliorathig  the 
animal  machine  in  a  manner  to  enable  it  to  employ  the  food  consumed  to  a  bet- 
ter advantage  to  the  farmer,  it  would  be  a  sain  of  a  215,000,000  francs. 

Instruction  increases  the  charms  of  rural  life.  The  attractions  of  the  study 
of  natural  objects.  Obs(^rvation  and  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena.  R^ 
of  the  enlightened  farmer  as  the  director  of  operations  or  as  a  Ixroker.  Mechan- 
ical work  nourishes  (asservit)  both  mind  and  body.  Work  done  intelligently  and 
willingly  elevates  man  and  increases  his  dignity.  Work  of  cities  and  snops. 
Work  of  the  country.  Economy,  health,  strength,  and  vigor.  Thanks  to  the 
healthf  ulness  of  her  occupations  agriculture  is  able  to  furnish  the  most  numerous, 
spirited,  and  enduring  part  of  the  army.  To  cultivate  and  improve  the  soil  is, 
then,  doubly  to  serve  one^s  country. 

2.  GKHBBAIi  AOttlCULTUBS. 

Agrology  (i.  e.,  study  of  the  soil  with  relation  to  agriculture). 

1.-8011  and  iubtoU. 

Origin  and  formation  of  the  arable  bed.  Meteorological,  physical,  and  chem- 
ical action.  Circumstances  which  influence  the  quality  of  the  land^such  as 
geographic  situation,  altitude.    Inclination  and  exposure  of  the  land.    Kainfall. 

11.— Clanijioation  oflandM  according  to  their  pKyticat  and  chemical  compoHtion. 

Physical  properties  and  chemical  composition  of  the  land.  Wheat,  rye,  oats, 
vine,  and  fruit  lands,  natural  and  artificial  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  and  forest 
land. 

ULStudy  of  the  best  way  of  modifying  the  composition  of  the  eoU  and  the  phyHetd proper tiee. 

1.  Definition  and  classification  of  measures.  Animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
manure.    Composts. 

2.  Stable  manure,  solid  and  liquid.  Relation  between  and  food  consumed. 
Influence  of  food  upon.    Importance  of  liquid  portion.    Use  of  litters  and  erf 
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what  made«  Preparation  of  litters  of  straw,  rushes,  ferns,  leaves,  dry  grass, 
sawdust,  m«-l  (mame)^  dry  earth.  Care  that  should  be  given  stable  manure  as 
to  fermentation  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  valuable  ingredients.  Calculation  of 
the  production  in  relation  to  the  consumption  of  forage  and  grain.  Means  at 
hand  for  increasing  the  supply  of  manure  and  improve  its  quality.  Value  of 
manure  lost  by  nep^ligence,  in  money.  Fertilizing  matter  of  cities  and  villages; 
its  value  and  utilization.  Manner  of  employing  liquid  manures.  Poudrette. 
Wool- waste,  hair,  horn,  skin,  etc.    Guano. 

Vegetable  manure, — Green  manure;  fiber  (such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  for  in- 
stance) ;  sediments  and  waste  from  distilleries  and  sugar  refineries,  tanneries, 
etc. ;  sea  plants,  muck,  paring  and  burning  (as  it  is  called  in  English  agricul- 
ture). 

Mineral  manure, — Phosphates  of  chalk ;  salts  of  ammonia,  of  potash ;  ashes ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  plaster,  chalk,  shells,  etc.  Practical  exporlments  with 
these  manures.  Valuing  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  marl.  Theory 
of  chemical  manures  and  estimation  of  the  relative  value  of  manures.  Precau- 
tions that  the  farmer  should  take  to  prevent  his  being  imposed  upon  when  buy- 
ing commercial  miwures.  Law  touching  the  subject.  Laboratories  and  stations 
of  experimental  research. 

Irrigation, — Qbj<6ct  Is  to  supply  water  to  enable  the  plants  to  ^row,  and  also  to 
carry  in  fertilizing  matter.  Kind  of  water  required :  its  collection  and  distribu- 
tion. Reservoirs,  machines,  canals,  systems  of  irrigation,  and  preparation  of 
the  land.  Increased  value  of  the  land.  Dands  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Quan- 
tity of  water  required.  Time  of  distribution,  precautions,  cost,  sediment. 
Means  of  using  the  local  advantages  for  irrigation  in  the  country  in  which  the 
school  is  located. 

Bedaiming  la/nd, — Difficulty  of  working  wet  soils  and  bad  effects  of  water,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  spring,  when  in  the  furrows.  Means  employed  to  remove  the 
surface  water.  Open  ditches.  Influence  of  draining  on  clay  lands  as  to  temper- 
ature. Aereationof  thesoil.  Absorption  of  atmospheric  gases.  Manure.  Partifd. 
and  complete  drainage.  Expense.  Enhanced  value  of  land.  Loans  by  the  state 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  drain  his  land ;  law  of  May  28, 1858.  Bervitudes  of  drain- 
ing ;  law  of  June  10,  1854.  How  valualess  lands  of  the  locality  of  the  school 
which  might  be  reclaimed. 

Meclianical  meaiis  of  modifying  the  physical  properties  of  tlie  soU, — Conditions  under 
which  good  tillage  is  possible.  Proper  time.  The  effects.  Subsoiling.  Clear- 
ing and  breaking  up  land.  Nonlifting  subsoiling.  Plowing,  Various  kinds  of 
plows,  and  the  qualities  oi  an  ideal  instrument.  The  use  of  steam  and  animals 
as  power.  Cost.  Harrowing,  rolling,  etc.  Indications  of  the  improvements 
which  might  be  introduced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  in  these  respects. 

3.— Special  Culture. 

1,  Stvdy^f  the  plant  considered  as  cm,  instrument  {autU)  by  the  aid  of  v^iieh  the  cut 
Uvator  produces  vegetable  inatter  by  using  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  soil. — Composition  of  plants.  How  they  grow  and  feed*  Influence  of 
latitude  and  altitude.  The  farmer  should  accommodate  his  crops  to  these  con- 
ditions.   Qualities  of  the  various  kinds  of  plants  cultivated.    (Syllabus  abridged. ) 

2.  Study  of  the  principal  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  locality  of  the  school  or  which 
may  be  introduced  there  with  pro»/If.— Cereals,  legumens,  forage  and  pastures,  plants 
erf  industry  (sugwbeet,  tobacco,  etc.).  Rotation  of  crops,  viticulture,  sylvicul- 
ture.   ( Syllabus  abridged . ) 

Horticulture  (includmg  the  kitchen  garden): 

i.  General  ideas. — ^Situation  of  the  garden.  Proper  soil.  Preparation  of  the 
soil.    Grafting.    InSprovements  possible  in  the  environment  of  the  school. 

S.  Arboriculture, — Table  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  plums,  pears,  and 
apples;  the  soil  in  which  they  should  be  grown,  the  manner  in  which  the  trees 
should  be  trimmed,  etc.  Conservation  of  fruit.  Flower  garden.  Improvement 
possible  in  these  raspests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

S,  Kitdien  garden. — 1.  General  remarks.  The  usual  kinds  grown.  Seed  beds 
and  resetting.  2.  Cultivation  of  the  usual  vegetables.  Cultivation  of  ornamental 
plants  by  slipping,  etc.  Possible  improvements  to  be  made  in  these  respects  in 
the  locality  of  the  school. 

zoOtechnics. 

Study  of  the  use  of  animals  in  agricnlture.  The  animal  a  machine  which  trans- 
forms the  food  it  receives  into  power,  flesh,  milk,  wool,  etc.  The  course  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts— general,  hygienic^  and  special  zoOtechnics. 
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1,  Omeral  zoofeclinics. — Food,  importance  of  know'e'^gfe  of.  Animal  physi- 
ol  gy.  Comparison  of  the  chemical  structure  of  the  orgrans  at  animals  witk  that 
of  the  food  they  eat.  Or^nio  and  mineral  matters.  Different  methods  of  de- 
terminingf  nutritive  equivalents.  Cured  and  green  food  leaves,  brancnes.  roots* 
6t  .iw,  crain.  Influence  of  tae  time  (f  year  (1  ^poque)  upon  the  harvest,  and  of 
tao  method  of  culture  upon  its  nutritive  value.  Good  cultivati.  n  and  good  ma- 
nuriug,  poor  cultivation  and  ca.eless  cultivation.  Voge  able  husk  and  pulp  and 
other  mdobtriul  refuse  as  food.  Salt,  its  physiologic  action,  and  the  manner  of 
fee  ing  it. 

Watering.  Necessity.  Quantity  necessary.  Tempo  ature.  Precautions  to 
bo  taken  in  winter,  e.'^peciaUy  for  cows.  Qualities  that  the  water  should  have. 
Funds  aid  drinking  places. 

Feedi  ig".  Regularity.  Changing  from  green  to  cured  food  and  the  precau- 
tions that  should  be  taken;  preparing  hay,  cutting  hay,  griniing  grain,  warm- 
ing roots  and  grain.  Fe  -mentation.  Effect  of  these  preparations  upon  the  as- 
8  mllation  of  the  food.  Importance  of  the  matter.  Study  of  the  Instruments 
and  machines  employed.  Feeding  during  the  diffe**ent  seas-^ns.  pasture,  and 
staMe.  Amount  to  be  fed  daily  and  the  inHuence  which  race  and  individual 
peculiarities  should  exercise  upon  it. 

S,  Products, — Milk,  iis  com^^osition,  secret-on,  food  proper  to  produce.  Type 
of  a  m'lch  cow,  general  and  special  characteristics,  and  Gu Ononis  system.  Sale 
of  milk  and  utilization  of  that  unsold.  Butter  and  cheese  making.  Dtiiry -keep- 
ing. Reforms  that  should  be  introduced.  Production  of  flesh,  strength,  and 
manure. 

S,  Me  production. — Selection  of  stock  for  breeding,  heredity,  and  atavism. 
Rearing.    Castration. 

4.  Hygiene. — General  principles.  Currying  and  rubbing  down.  Construction 
of  stables,  etc.    Care  and  treatment  of  dise^ise. 

5.  Zootechnie  Spiciale, — Speciss  and  races  and  the  improvement  of  the  latter. 
Special  study  upon  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals.  General  study  of  the 
animals  useful  to  the  farmer.  Pisciculture  iu  fresh,  brackish,  and  salt  waters. 
Culture  of  oysters  and  salt-water  mussels  (monies).  Useful  insects.  Apiculture. 
Sericulture.    Acclimatization. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Property  in  land  and  methods  of  cultivation.  Leases.  Salaries.  Means  of  stop- 
ping the  depopulation  of  the  country.  Agricultural  loans  (credit  agrioole). 
Agricultural  societies.  Syndicates.  Instruction  in  agriculture.  The  **Iastitut 
Agronomique"  (Agricultural  University  of  France).  The  **  national  schools  of 
agriculture."  The**  practical  schools  of  agriculture."  Th  3  "farm  schools."  The 
*' dcDartmental  profe£sors  of  agriculture."  Agricultural  statistics  of  France. 
Production  and  consumption.  Importation  and  exportation.  Importing  o  »un- 
tries.  Countries  to  which  France  exports  food  stuffs.  Agricultural  statistics  of 
the  department  in  which  the  school  is  situated  and  a  general  review  of  its  situa- 
tion from  an  economic  standpoint. 

BOOKKEEPING  FOR  FARMERS. 

Necessity  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  details  and  results  of  cultivation.  The 
necassitv  of  r  ducing  the  writing  to  the  smallest  amount  possible;  for  the  cul- 
tivator from  the  nature  of  his  occupation  is  not  fond  of  office  work.  By  order 
and  method  it  is  possible  to  accomplishing  this  by  noting  in  a  pocket  notebook  the 
facts'aa  they  occur,  and  giving  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday  to  &eir  study.  Above 
all  the  farmer  should  know  the  capital  that  has  been  sunk  -in  his  enter- 
prise. His  inventory  should  consist  of  the  value  of  the  property  and  buildings, 
the  capital  used  in  carrying  on  farming  (animals,  instruments,  manure,  etc.), 
and  cash  on  hand.  A  farmer  should  study  in  advance  his  plan  of  action  and 
regulate  his  expenditure  thereby.  In  addition  the  farmer  should  keep  a  cash 
book. 

PRACTICAL  WORK. 

Within  doors,— Study  of  seeds— determination  of  the  nature  of  the  seeds  of 
cultivated  plants  and  of  weeds.  Dodder  seeds  -determination  of  the  purity  of 
the  sowing  and  its  germinating  power.  Study  of  soils,  their  compodition  and 
analysis.  Rocks  found  in  the  locality.  Soil  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
rocks,  and  alluvial  soils.    Soil  and  subsoil.    Study  of  manures.    Appearance  of 
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commercial  fertilizers,  their  preparation  and  distribution.  Analysis  of  speci- 
mens of  commoreifl  fertilizer.  Study  of  agricultural  instruments,  t^e  work 
thev  do,  the  care  they  should  receive,  and  their  repair.  Study  of  plants,  of 
milk,  of  the  teething  and  age  of  animals,  the  foot  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  ass,  and 
shoeinnr.  Beehives,  trellises,  etc.  Insectides,  etc.  Buildings  and  materials. 
Collecting  insects. 

Outside  tcoriSc—Spading,  raking,  rolling,  clipping,  grafting,  pruning,  sowing, 
replanting,  growing,  cuttings,  weeding,  making  composts,  etc.;  applying  siU- 
phur,  etc.,  to  destroy  the  fungus  on  vines  and  vegetables;  gathering  and  preser- 
vation of  the  crops.  Special  plates  for  comparative  study  of  the  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  manures  and  cultivated  plants.  Visits  to  hothouses,  gar- 
dens, etc. 


BIOLOGY. 


The  study  of  biology  has  been  given  the  attention  its  importance  deserves  in  a 
special  study  issued  by  this  Bureau  as  Circular  of  Information  No.  9, 1891.  By 
an  inadvertency,  however,  a  notice  of  the  biological  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  was  omitted  from  the  circular,  and  the  occasion  is  here  taken  to 
insert  an  acco^.  nt  of  the  biological  work  of  that  institution,  which  has  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  the  State  laboratory  of  natural  his- 
tory of  Illinois. 

The  erection,  in  1892,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  of  a  new  building  for  the  biological 
departments  of  the  University  of  Illinois  affords  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  de- 
scription of  their  organisation  and  work — in  some  respects  typical  for  the  State 
universities,  and  in  others  unique.  These  departments  are  thrown  together,  by 
the  plan  of  unive  sity  organization,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  school  of 
natural  science,  which  comprises  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  entomology, 
human  physiology,  and  geology. 

The  courses  in  this  school  are  especially  intended : 

(ly  To  afford  a  thorough  and  liberal  education  with  a  basis  in  science  and  the 
modern  languages. 

(2)  To  ijrepare  for  the  pursuit  of  specialties  in  zoOlogy,  entomology,  botany, 
general  biology,  and  geology,  as  a  scientific  career. 

(3)  To  lay  a  liberal  foimdation  iQ,  biological  work  and  study  for  a  course  of 
medicine. 

(4)  To  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  either  in 
th3  higher  schools  or  as  a  professional  specialty. 

The  sciences  required  for  admission  to  the  studies  of  the  school  are  botany, 
physiology,  and  physics,  with  algebra  through  radicals,  and  plane  and  solid 
geometry.  The  scheme  of  requirements  for  graduation  is  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  the  student  either  to  specialize  at  the  beginning'  of  his  sophomore  year 
by  the  selection  of  a  ma.  or  subject,  to  be  pursued,  if  desired,  for  three  years  con- 
tinuously, or  to  distribute  li is  principal  effort  within  certain  limits  over  a  small 
group  of  related  subjects.  To  this  end  the  studies  of  this  school  are  divided  into 
three  groups:  (1)  required  studies,  {-)  restricted  electives,  and  (3)  open  elect!  ves. 
Under  the  nead  of  restricted  electives  both  major  and  minor  courses  are  given, 
the  former  the  maximum  offering  and  the  latter  the  minimum  requirement  in 
their  respective  subjects. 

No  student  may  graduate  from  the  school  of  natural  science  until  he  has  com- 
pleted all  required  courses,  and  has  done  at  least  nine  terms'  work  on  one  major 
subject,  or  twelve  terms*  work  on  more  than  one  from  the  group  of  restricted 
electives ;  and  taken  at  least  minor  courses  in  all  the  other  subjects  of  this  group 
in  which  such  courses  are  offered.  The  major  courses  must  be  chosen  for  a  year 
at  a  time,  and  may  not  be  changed  without  special  permission. 

The  required  subjects  are,  on  the  other  hand,  general  culture  studies  (mathe- 
matics, h&tory,  and  philosophy)  and,  on  the  other,  modern  languages  and  draw- 
ing, required  because  necessary  to  any  extensive  pursuit  of  the  biological  sciences. 
The  minor  courses  of  the  "restricted  elective"  group  are  all  one  term  courses 
offered  in  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  geology,  physics,  and  chemistry  respect- 
ively. 

Major  courses  of  three  years  are  offered  at  present  in  botany  and  zoology  only. 
In  geology  five  terms'  work  may  be  had,  in  entomology  two  terms,  and  in  general 
biology  a  single  term,  coming  as  a  sequel  to  the  courses  in  zoology  and  botany. 

In  botany  six  courses  of  instruction  are  offered —five  primarily  in  ended  U> 
meet  the  wants  of  students  making  botanical  work  more  or  less  a  specialty,  and 
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After  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1853  creating  forty-eight  scholarshioe  the  edu- 
cational autto/ities  of  Masrachusetts  urged  the  neoodsity  of  an  additional  and 
hi^er  course  of  instruction  in  the  four  normal  schools  of  that  State.  At  tne 
dv  te  of  1870  those  schools  had  a  "  voluntary ''  course  of  two  years,  chiefly  atteni^ed 
hy  ormsr  graduates,  **who  had  learned  from  th.-ir  experience  in  teaching  the 
value  of  a  more  tdvanced  » cbolarship." 

It  was  not  until  1879  that  a  definita  step  was  taken  in  the  way  of  recognizing 
pedagogy  as  a  science  and  also  of  recognizing  the  necessity  of  training  te^bch^rs 
for  schools  abo/e  the  elementary  g-ade.  In  that  year  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan established  a  en  air  which  took  the  expressive  name  of  the  *^  Science  and 
urt  of  teaching/*  In  considering  the  iistruotion  given  from  this  chair,  the  In- 
quirer is  struck  with  three  facts,  to  wit,  the  announcement  that  the  science  of 
education,  boing  ono  of  the  latest  of  the  sclenoes,  had  not  yet  beoT  cast  int^  ar- 
ticulate form,  in  fact  was  in  process  of  formation;  the  scholastic  character  of  the 
a  tendance  on  the  course,  two-tairds  of  whoai  were  college  graduat38;  and  m>dt 
im  ortant  of  all,  the  double  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  befo  e  the  *•  toachjr  s 
diploma*'  was  given  to  the  candidate,  the  requirements  being  (1 )  ma:*ked  ability 
in  either  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  physics  as  sho^n  by  special  examinations, 
and  (2)  one  of  thp  courses  offered  by  the  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of 
t  aching.  The  course  of  this  chair  was  not  long,  only  occupying,  indeed,  an 
academic  year,  and  even  this  time  was  halved,  one-half  bein^  devote  1  to  the 
study  of  supervision,  grading,  courses  of  study,  examinations,  Uie  art  of  instruc- 
tion and  governing  (no  practice  or  modol  school),  school  architectin^e,  scl  ool 
law.  in  a  word,  superin tendency,  and  therefore  called  practical ;  and  the  other 
half  to  the  history  and  science  of  education  and  comparative  pedagogy,  if  that 
terra  may  be  coined. 

The  differe  ice  between  this  couree  and  those  of  either  the  French  f  cole  Nor- 
mal 5,  or  the  Prussian  training  colleges  for  Gymnasialp&dagogik  is  marked.  To 
i.  ustrate  this  it  may  be  profitable  to  com]^are  the  work  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan with  that  oi  twa  typical  Prussian  training  cjlleges  for  candidates  for  teach- 
ers' positions  in  the  classical  schools  called  gymnasiums. 

BKBiJir  (188&-86).— Essays  bt  thb  Mskbsbs  of  thb  Sbminabt. 


The  great  Homeric  hymn  on  Mercury. 

De  Nemfeorum  Plndarl  carxninmn  locls  qui- 
buitdam  coniroversis. 

PUtonica  (critical  essay  on  some  points  in 
the  Symposium). 

Remarks  on  the  names  of  Greek  priests. 

QiuBstiones  TulUanas  ad  llbros  de  inventione 
spectantes. 

.i£schylus*s  De  Arlstophanis  Thesmonhoria- 
zusis  quBcstiones  dues.  (Question  1.  was  the 
work  published  in  411  B.  C.f  Question  2.  A 
critical  examination  of  verses  1001-1093.) 

The  tax  levy  of  Nauslnikos  and  the  Trierarch 
law  of  Periander  and  Demosthenes. 


Current  work  {1  instance):  Criticism  of  a 
member  upon  Bindseirs  recent  book  on  com- 
I>OHition  (in  German)  in  the  highest  class  of  a 
gymnasium  (college). 

The  critic  was  praised  Tor  the  accuracy  and 
intelligence  displayed  In  his  work;  but  was 
criticised  for  withholding  his  own  Judgments 
and  for  agreeing  with  many  doubtful  state- 
ments. In  conclusion  the  director  seized  the 
occasion  to  speak  from  his  own  expet  lence  on 
the  matter  contained  in  the  essay  and  to  con- 
nect the  whole  dlBCiission  with  the  object  of 
the  seminarium,  that  is  to  say,  the  training  for 
teaching  in  a  gynmasium. 


ANN  ARBOB  (1880-81).— ANNOUNCBMBNT. 


Course  I  (one  serMtter). 

The  general  purpose  will  be  not  as  much  to 
teach  specific  methods  as  to  put  pupils  in  firm 
possession  of  a  body  of  doctrine  out  of  which 
they  may  draw  their  own  methods.  Recita- 
tions and  lectures  four  times  a  week. 

The  varieties,  true,  and  common  conception 
of  labor  and  a  basis  for  estimating  Its  value. 
Qualities  needed  for  superintendence,  the  sup- 
ervision of  schools  and  Its  value. 

Delegated  power,  its  rights  and  privileges; 
relation  of  the  board  to  the  people,  of  su];>erin- 
tendent  to  board  and  to  teachers,  and  his 
duties. 

The  purx)08e  and  methods  of  the  teachers* 
meeting. 

The  nature,  advantages,  and  disadvantages 
of  a  graded  Echool. 

The  course  of  study. 


Course  II  (one  sei^sster). 

Historical,  philosophical,  and  critical,  em- 
bracing the  history  of  education,  the  compari- 
son and  criticism  of  the  systems  of  different 
countries,  the  outlines  of  educational  science, 
the  science  of  teaching,  a  critical  discussion  of 
theories  and  methods.  A  translation  of  Paroz's 
Histoire  Universelle  de  la  P^dagogie  is  in  pro- 
gress and  this  will  be  the  basis  In  this  portion 
of  this  course.  Special  studies  on  the  reform- 
ers in  education  will  be  made. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  second  course  will 
be  to  teach  general  principles  and  doctrines 
rather  than  specific  methods.  Pupils  will  be 
taught  in  the  assumption  that  they  can  form 
for  themselves  their  own  art  out  of  the  princi- 
ples they  have  learned  and  that  have  sufficient 
versatility  to  adopt  their  methods  to  the  re- 
quirements of  circumstances. 

Private  reading  required  and  a  course  In 
philosophy  or  on  lectures  XXXI-XXXVI,  of 
Hamilton^  Metaphysics. 
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HAGDXBirBO  (1888-84).— ESSATS  BT  THS  MSMBUtS  OF  THS  SEMINART. 


Criticism  of  Jean  Paul  Rlcliter*s  Lavana: 
I.  The  Importance  of  Education. 
a.  Spirit  and  Principle  of  Education. 
8.  Culture  through  Religion. 

4.  Origin  of  Man  and  Instruction. 

5.  Bidding  and  Forbidding. 

Proof  of  the  last  antinomy  In  Plato's  Parme- 
nldcs. 

The  justification  and  purpose  of  classical  in- 
struction. 

Indirect  Questions  in  Gr^ek. 

What  is  Her  hart's  idea  of  instmctlon  In  a  for- 
eign language,  and  upon  what  has  he  founded 

How  far  is  Xenophon's  prejudice  for  Laconla 

shown  in  his  uellenlca? 
Pe.  theses  proposition  to  reform  Instruction  In 

Latin. 


Three  hours  of  Virgil  In  a  Oymnaslum. 

Montalngne  as  a  Pedagogue. 

Montaigne  and  Rousseau. 

Locke's  i>osltl6n  In  pedagogy. 

Literary  and  *  historical  study  of  Jodelle*s 

Playa 

Criticism  of  an  essay  entltlM  "The charac- 
ter and  purpose  of  classical  instruction,"  by 
the  Director,  as  follows: 

"The  paper  shows  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dustry; but  the  theme  is  not  worked  out,  nor 
does  the  author  go  very  deeply  into  his  But>- 
ject.  The  essay  is  more  a  reproduction  of  stale 
thoughts  than  the  independent  expressions  of 
opinions  of  a  mind  flUed  with  entnuslasm  for 

le  dead  languages.'' 


opl 
the 


Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  efforts  to  provide  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  at  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  we  now  turn  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  study  of  pedagogy  in  thos3  institutions  at  the  present  day. 
Those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  usually  so  called  are  referred 
to  chapters  xi-xiv  of  the  Bureau's  Report  for  1888-89. 

II. 


It  would  be  diflflcult  to  generalize  on  the  pedagogical  courses  of  the  more  im- 
portant universities  of  this  country,  as  they  have  few  elements  that  are  common. 
Two  of  these  elements,  however,  are  of  considerable  interest.  One  is  that  some 
imiversities  have  complete  courses  in  pedagogy,  whether  graduate  or  under- 
graduate, while  others  make  it  an  elective  study  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
regular  college  course.  The  other  common  element  is  that  by  establishing  such 
a  course  or  study  these  institutions  recognize  that  the  person  who  intends  to 
tsach  should  have  instruction  in  matters  and  in  methods  that  the  candidate  for 
the  degree  in  arts  or  science  does  not  receive.  This  may  not  be  an  attempt  to 
recognize  education  or  pedagogy  as  a  science,  as  political  economy  or  politics 
under  the  name  of  sociology  has  been  recognized,  but  it  is  certainly  placing  ped- 
agogy on  the  same  footing  as  those  subjects. 

The  only  classification  of  the  universit:^  courses  in  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation that  is  attempt^  here  is  the  division  into  courses  in  which  special  peda- 
gogy (methods  in  Latm,  mathematics,  etc.)  receives  the  emphasis  and  thgso  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  science  of  education.  To  illustrate  the 
first  the  recently  established  course  at  Harvard  is  used ;  to  illustrate  the  second 
the  course  at  Clarke  University  is  given. 

From  its  age,  standing,  and  its  conservative  attitude  in  the  jnatter  of  accord- 
ing to  pedagogy  a  place  among  the  sciences,  Harvard  University  caused  more 
than  a  passmg  interest  when  it  announced  that  in  its  faculty  of  arts  and  sciL^nces 
**  cours3S  for  teachers  on  methods  of  instruction  "  had  been  established.  These 
courses  are  of  university  grade ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  only  open  to  those  who 
have  grsduated  from  a  college  of  arts  or  of  science.  As  was  the  case  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1879,  there  is  a  department  or  course  of  pedagogy 
proper,  which  is  called  **The  history,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching,"  and  many 
courses,  each  concerned  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  several  studies 
of  the  college  curriculum.  The  history,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching  course  is  di- 
vided into  three  departments,  to  wit :  History  of  teaching  and  of  educational 
theories,  theory  of  teaching,  and  the  art  of  teaching.  The  first  and  third  are 
considered,  either  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  or  discussion,  twice  a  week  during  the 
year;  the  second,  only  once  a  week.  In  the  first  and  second  subjects  two  essays 
are  required  from  the  student,  in  the  third  the  student  is  expected  to  observe 
the  teaching  in  some  designated  school  or  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  univer- 
sity and,  during  the  second  half  year,  to  present  reports  on  what  he  has  seen. 
In  addition  to  this  instruction  given  or  directed  by  an  assistant  professor  of  the 
university,  twelve  lectures  on  **  Topics  in  psychology  of  interest  to  teachers " 
are  delivered  by  the  professor  filling  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  university. 

In  special  pedagogy  there  are  thirteen  subjects  of  study,  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoOl- 
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ogy,  geolof?y,  and  gfcography.    The  syUabus  for  Greek  and  ohemiBtry  will  very 
well  Ulustrate  the  method  of  coDductiDg  courses  in  language  and  in  science. 


OKfeXK. 

(1)  X^^ur^Jonoe  a  week  during  the  second 
half  year).  Topics:  Disctission  of  existing 
methods  of  acquiring  the  elements.  Outline 
of  method  recommended  in  teaching  forms  and 
syntax.  Method  of  securing  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  acquired.  The  art  of 
readings  Acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Trans- 
lation and  re  translation.  Review  of  grammar 
during  the  second  year's  work  In  schooL 
Wider  application  of  the  principles  of  "read- 
ing at  Bight "  and  of  the  ^'  group  system  "  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Method  of 
teaching  the  facts  of  geography,  history,  and 
antiquities.  Greek  prose  composition- 
Method  of  teaching  the  dialectical  and  syn- 
tactical peculiarities  of  Herodotus  and  Homer. 
Amounts  to  be  read.  Homeric  verse.  Geog- 
raphy, history,  and  antiquities.  Literary 
treatment.— List  of  books  to  be  used  or  con- 
sulted. 

(2)  Practical  exerciset:  Discussion  of  topics 
suggested  by  members  of  the  course.— Prac- 
tice in  outlining  lessons,  in  construction  of 
exercises,  in  formation  of  word  groups,  in  se- 
lection of  passages  for  translation  at  sight,  in 
composing  English  passages  to  be  translated 
into  Greek,  and  in  arranging  facts  of  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  antiquities  for  presenta- 
tion to  a  class. 


CEEMI8TBT. 

(1)  Lectwre$(fiyff^.  Toj^xxii  Metkodsof  teacii- 
ing  chemical  science.  The  bistorr  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modem  methods.  Fit  ad- 
justment of  theoretical  and  experimental 
teaching  and  the  value  of  each  as  modes  of 
mental  discipline.  How  far  chemlatry  caa 
profitably  be  taught  in  the  secondary  and  pri- 
mary schools.  Best  means  of  securing  endur- 
ing results.  The  best  and  most  economical 
ways  of  installing  and  of  furnishing  a  school 
laboratory,  and  the  precautions  required  to  in- 
sure profitable  and  safe  work  from  Immatare 
students.  Suggestions  on  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  experimental  lectures.  The  best 
system  of  teaching  the  three  main  branches  of 
elementary  chemistry,  viz:  General  descrip- 
tive chemistry,  mineralogy,  or  the  natural 
history  aspect  of  chemistry,  and  qnalitative 
chemical  analvsis. 

(2)  Additional  exercises:  In  order  to  gain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  class-room  and  labo- 
ratory methods  of  teaching  chemistry,  the  stu- 
dent will  find  it  essential  to  take  such  <rf  the 
following  courses  as  he  has  not  already  stud- 
fed:  Chemistry,  A,  B,  C  1  and  3.  (See  the 
general  announeement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction provided  by  the  faculty  tor  ieJBl-9&) 


The  courses  at  Harvard  are  *' adapted  to  the  purposes  of  teachers  and  of  per- 
sons intending  to  become  teachers,"  not  so  with  the  curriculum  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  Clarke  University.  At  the  latter  institution  the  work  in 
pedagogy  is  '*  primarily  shaped  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  two  classes,  one 
composed  of  those  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  professorships  of  pedag  g*/ 
in  universities,  colleges,  or  normal  schools,  the  other  class  composed  of  those 
who  intend  to  become  superintendents  of  State  or  city  systems  of  education  or 
wish  to  fit  for  other  administrative  positions."  In  following  out  this  programme 
President  Hall  has  constructed  a  curriculum  that  is  quite  an  innovation.  This 
curriculum  falls,  it  would  S3em,  under  four  heads — comparative  pedagogy  (if 
that  term  may  be  used  to  connotate  the  description  and  comparisonof  f  oreigpi  sys- 
tems of  education),  the  social  effects  of  higher  education,  the  effect  of  the  arti- 
ficial or  intellectual  development  of  the  child  upon  his  natural  or  physical  de- 
velopment, and  special  pedagogy,  beginning  with  the  three  R's.  The  courses 
in  neurology,  experimental  psychology,  anthropology,  and  practical  ethics  (crim- 
inalogy,  pauperism,  and  defectives)  are  open  to  the  students. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  are  given  on  completion  of  the  coiirse  at  both  uni- 
versities, whose  course  has  been  described,  but  at  the  University  of  Iowa  some- 
thing more  than  a  testimonial  of  proficiency  is  conferred.  After  two  years  of 
successful  teaching  graduates  of  the  university  who  have  taken  a  full  course  in 
pedagogy  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics.  The  course  in  peda- 
gogy of  this  university — fully  described  in  Circular  of  Informati5n  No.  8,  1891 — 
IS  composed  of  three  Eections,  known  as  history  of  education  (fall  term),  educa- 
tional science  and  systems  (winter  tarm),  and  school  management  and  exempli- 
fication of  methods  of  instruction  (spring  term).  During  the  week  preceding 
annual  commencement  the  State  board  of  education  holds  an  examination  at  the 
university  for  the  State  certificate. 

The  teachers'  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  been  organized 
to  aid  in  educating  teachers  for  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State,  but 
especially  to  give  this  class  of  public-school  teachers  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
better  education.  *'  The  course  is  in  no  sense  a  normal  department.  Our  (Ten- 
nessee) teachers  have  already,  in  the  various  normal  schools,  college,  and  insti- 
tutes, suflScient  opportunty  for  that  kind  of  training  if  they  want  it.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  university  is  to  advance  knowledge,  and  the  object  of  this  course  is 
to  stimulate  its  students  to  seek  a  complete,  liberal  education,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  of  them  will  take  a  full  college  and  university  course.  A  due  pro- 
portion of  professional  training  is  provided  as  a  part  of  their  education,  but  In 
every  thing  the  thorough  development  of  the  man  in  all  his  powers  will  be  the 
object  aimed  at,  and  not  merely  his  training  to  perform  a  few  professional  pro- 
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ceesefi.  Eren  the  work  in  the  common-school  branches  has  for  its  object  the 
perfection  of  the  teacher-student  in  these  subjects." 

A  course  practically  of  the  same  nature  as  that  just  spoken  of  is  offered  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools  who  desire  to 
improve  their  scholarship. 

At  CJornell,  Golumbia,  and  Princeton,  under  various  titles,  there  are  courses 
or  quasi  courses  in  pedagogy  which  juniors  or  seniors  of  the  regular  college 
course  may  elect.  Of  these  the  course  at  Cornell  has  the  name  of  *'  The  science 
and  art  of  teaching." 

Two  schools  of  pedagogy  which  are  connected  with  universities  have  pecul- 
iarities that  require  mention.  The  comparativelv  elaborate  svstem  of  pedagogic 
cal  degrees  oonierred  by  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  based  u^n 
the  idea  inaugurated  at  Iowa,  that  a  degree  should  follow  successful  teaching 
and  not  precede  the  efforts  of  the  holder  in  the  school  room,  and  further  that 
the  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  is  ai)r(^es8ional  course  to  be  pursued 
by  persons  whose  general  education  has  been  finished  at  a  college  or  at  a  normal 
school.    The  conditions  under  which  the  degrees  are  conferred  are  as  follows : 

DOCTOB  OF  PSDAGOGV. 


Eacb  student  of  Uie  school  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  senior  clasB  for  €wo  or  more  years 
and  a  resident  sttident  at  least  one  year,  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy 
upon  the  following  condltlaiis : 

(1)  He  most  have  been  credited  with  attendance  npcm  the  required  lectures. 

(2)  He  most  have  been  credited  with  attendance  upon  the  required  semlnarla. 
(8)  He  must  have  passed  an  examination  upon  each  of  the  five  courses. 

(4)  He  must  have  presented  the  prescribed  final  thesis  as  d^lned  below  and  have  recalved  ap- 
proval of  the  same.  ^ 

(5)  He  must  have  presented,  upon  entering  the  schocH,  a  certificate  showing  seven  years*  suc- 
cessful experience  In  school-room  work. 

MASTSB  OF  PSDAGOGT. 

Each  student  of  the  school  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  junior  class  for  one  or  more  years, 
and  a  resident  student  at  least  one  year,  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of  pedagogy 
upon  the  following  conditions :  ' 

(1)  He  must  have  been  credited  with  attendance  ni>on  the  required  lectures. 

<2)  He  must  have  passed  the  examination  upon  each  of  the  four  courses  first  named. 

(3)  He  must  present  a  cerUfloate  showing  three  years*  successful  experience  la  school-room 
work. 


The  features  of  the  deparlanent  of  pedagogy  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  call  for  special  mention  are  (1)  the  establishment  ot  an  undergraduate 
and  graduate  course  and  (2)  the  introduction  of  modeling  and  blaokboiUHi  draw- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  undergraduate  course. 

Turning  now  to  the  schools  of  pedagogy  which  are  unconnected  with  a  univer- 
sity, it  seems  advisable  to  take  up  the  recently  established  State  Normal  College 
at  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  since  the  American  prototype  of  this  claBSof  schools,  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  chapter 
vni  of  Circular  No.  8, 1891,  of  this  Bureau,  and  in  the  Bureau's  annual  re- 
ports. 

Of  the  several  schools  which  constitute  the  normal-school  system  <tf  New  York 
the  school  at  Albany  was  the  first  to  be  estabiished,  owing  its  existence  to 
the  incompetency  of  the  normal  classes  of  the  academies  to  fill  their  proper 
functions.  In  Michigan,  and  in  other  States,  the  State  university  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  higher  education  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  required  by 
the  times,  but  in  the  States  of  wJtiich  the  Union  was  originally  composed,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York,  higher  education  is  not  under  State  influences,  much 
less  under  State  control,  and  in  creating  a  school  of  pedagogy  even.  New  York 
selected  one  of  her  own  schools  for  the  purpose,  and  her  first  State  Normal  School 
became  the  first  State  Normal  College. 

This  college  has  been  established  to  give  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  It  is  a  purely  professional  institution,  consequently  nothing  will  be 
studied  or  taught  in  it  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  business  of  teach- 
ing. Advanced  courses  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  rhetoric,  and  such 
studies  can  not  be  pursued  in  the  college,  inasmuch  as  only  methods  of  teaching 
those  subjects  are  taught,  a  knowledge  of  them  being  a  prerequisite.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  particulars  of  the  administration  of  the  college  which  is  just 
entering  upon  its  work,  it  suffices  to  say  that  there  are  three  courses  of  study  * 
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namely,  tho  English,  the  olassical,  and  the  kindergfarten.  The  minimum  a^^  for 
admis&lon  to  the  fifst  and  second  oourses  is  seven  ^een  years,  whila  for  the  kin- 
dergarten course  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  eighteen.  The  only  course  which 
leads  to  a  degree  (B.  Ped.)  is  the  classical  course,  which  is  of  two  years.  Its  sub- 
jects are  as  follows ; 

GOUBSS  or  8TUDT. 

First  {«rm.->-Phllosophy  of  education,  school  economy,  drawing. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects,  ylz:  Number,  place,  langoage,  reading,  azibb- 
metic,  geojnraphy,  grammar,  penmapship.  botany,  physiology,  zoiilo^n'^,  composition,  color, 
object  lessons.    A  course  of  reading  connected  with  professional  worK. 

Second  l^rm.— Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  Algebra,  physics,  Liatln,  miner- 
alogy and  geolo^:^.  geometry,  chemistry,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  preparation  of  specimens  and 
apparatus,  discussion  of  educational  themes. 

Third  ^^rm.— Methods  ot  teaching  the  following  subjects :  Latin,  Greek  or  French  or  German^ 
history,  physical  geography,  solid  geomentry  and  mensuration,  civil  government,  trigonom- 
etry, bookkeeping,  English  literature,  sanitary  science,  school  architecture,  preparation  of 
specimens  and  apparatus,  discussion  of  educational  themes. 

Fourth  ^tfTfa.— History  of  edacation,  school  law,  kindergarten  methods. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  folio  wing  subjects,  viz :  Mu£lc,  drawing,  physical  culture,  elocution, 
familiar  science,  teaching  in  model  sciiool,  a  course  of  reading  c  onnected  with  professioiuU 
work,  discussion  of  educational  themes,  school  supervision. 

Among  four  hundred  institutions  carried  on  the  lists  of  this  Bureau  as  univer- 
sities or  colleges  one  hundred  and  four  teen  report  students  in  teachei  s' courses  to 
the  number  of  3,414.  In  other  words,  nearlv  8  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  lb© 
four  hundred  institutions  were  studying  in  the  teachers' course  or  department  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  colleges.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  fourteen  colleges 
the  great  majority  are  situated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  scarcely  any  of  them 
are  located  in  the  New  England  or  Middle  States.  With  few  exceptions  these 
departments,  or  courses,  are  nothing  more  than  normal  Bchools,  which  are  osually 
classed  among  inbtiiutions  of  ^ecoLdary  grade.  In  many  of  these  deparimenta 
Latin  is  introduced  as  a  required  or  as  an  optionid  study ;  in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  course  is  concerned  with  the  studies  of  the  grammar  grade  of  the  pub- 
lic kchools,  with  high-school  mathematics  and  science.  Bible  instruction  and 
surveying  appear  occasionally.  In  some  casea  it  is  very  evident  that  the  teach- 
ers' coui*se  is  constructed  on  the  interchangeable  parts  plan.  Thus  if  history  of 
education,  school  management,  etc.,  be  omitted  and  less  technical  subjects  be 
introduced  the  prepara  ory  course  of  the  college  or  university  is  fo;  med.  At 
the  completion  of  the  course,  which  is  intended,  it  would  t^eem,  to  prepare  for^ 
teaching  in  the  district  schools  of  the  State,  a  cctificate  of  proficiency  is  given. 
The  length  of  the  course  of  the  schools  of  the  class  now  under  consiaeraUon  is 
generally  of  three  or  four  years,  frequently  it  is  of  two,  sometimes  of  one.  In 
the  case  of  a  one  or  two  years'  course,  however,  the  course  may  be  looked  upon 
as  special  or  irregular.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  an  intelligent  gradu- 
ate of  a  thoroughly  taught  high  school  who  had  attentively  read  Compayr^'s 
History  of  Pcda^joglcal  Ideas,  a  book  on  methods  and  management,  and  Sully's 
Psychology,  for  example,  might  graduate  immediately  and  with  honor  from  tae 
great  majority  of  the  normal  departments  or  teachers'  courses  of  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  Normal  Depa**tment  of  the  National  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Washington 
presents  several  unique  features.  To  supply  a  limited  demand  for  specially 
trained  hearing-and-speakin^  teachers  m  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  a  few  modestly 
endowed  fellowships  are  available  annually.  The  candidates  for  fellowships  are 
p^raduates  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  speciallv  certified  by  instructors 
m  these  institutions,  and  nominated  by  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  comerred  upon  fellows  satisfactorily  completing  the 
course  of  study  and  practice.  Harvard,  Williams,  Amherst,  Yale,  university 
of  Mississippi,  Be  Pauw,  etc.,  have  been  represented  in  this  department.  The 
course  of  study  includes  lectures  and  assigned  readings  with  required  essays 
upon  general  or  "  comparative  "  pedagogics ;  class-room  and  '*  seminary  "  inves- 
tigation of  the  literature  of  deaf-mute  instruction  ;  the  dispas^onate  considera- 
tion of  rival  methods ;  the  mastery  of  means  of  communication  with  deaf-mutes ; 
lectures  upon  anatomy  and  physiolojry  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  larynjgoscopy ; 
the  study  of  English  phonetics,  mechanism  of  elements  of  speech.  Bell's  Visible 
Speech,  and  observation  and  practice  classes  in  speech  and  '*  lip-reading,"  with 
detailed  weekly  reports  of  work  done,  occasional  examinations,  and  a  thesis. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  each  member  of  the  class  is  expected  to  teach  at  least 
one  deaf-mute  pupil  to  speak.  The  same  course  of  study  has  been  pursued  by 
•candidates  for  certificates  only.  * 

1  As  the  pages  go  through  the  press  Prof.  Gordon,  in  charge  of  the  Articulation  Department 
of  the  National  College  for  the  Deaf,  kindly  furnishes  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  work  of  one 
of  his  departments. 
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The  diagrams  and  maps  on  padres  838  et  seq.^  the  consolidated  statistics  c^iven  on 
page:)  3and  4,  and  the  general  discussion  of  the  curricul  of  the  several  cXaiiCseB  of 
professional  schools  leave  no  occasion  to  disctiss  the  statistics  of  tt^  year.  In- 
deed, to  do  so  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  is  said  far  more  concisely  in  h  ^  sum- 
maries which  follow.  These  summaries  have  not  been  drawn  wi^h  the  intent 
of  showing  statistically  the  entire  life  of  the  various  institutions  during^the  year 
under  review,  but  with,  the  view  of  presenting  a  few  primary  facts,  to  wit,  the 
number  of  schools,  the  number  of  instructors  and  students  in  them,  of  gradtl- 
a'es  from  them,  and,  as  far  as  the  replies  of  the  Bureau *s  correspondents  will 
allow,  the  proportion  of  the  students  having  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  If 
the  secondary  statistics,  such  as  the  financial  particulars,  are  missed,  they  may 
readily  bo  found  by  examining  the  report  preceding,  where  they  have  been  given 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  character  of  the  institutions  concerned  (imiversity 
de^^a  tra  nts,  independent  schools  occupying  rented  buildings,  etc.)  will  admit. 
Malte  s  of  this  subordinate  kind  do  not  vairy  suflaciently  witnin  a  twelvemonth 
to  requii  e  annual  insertion.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  colleges  endowed  by  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  1862  and  August  30,  1890,  it  is  preferable  to  wait  and  use  the 
more  reliable  figures  which  the  act  of  the  latter  date  exacts  than  those  furnished 
to  the  Bareau  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1862.  Table  6,  therefore  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compilation  that  falls  short  in  its  totals  of  the  true  amounts. 

In  the  case  of  the  normal  (schools,  the  amount  reeeived  from  public  funds 
shows  a  great  increase  over  that  reported  for  the  preceding  year,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  due  m  som  3  measure  to  the  reparation  of  the  qu  stion 
usually  asked  in  the  Bureau's  form  of  inquiry  into  two  items,  namely,  appro- 
priation for  support  and  appropriation  for  building.  In  former  years  it  would 
appear  that,  as  a  rule,  only  the  amoimt  for  support  was  reported.  Assuming 
this  hypothesis  for  a  moment  as  true,  an  increase  of  only  $28,000  is  shown  between 
the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  normal  schools  for  the  years  1888-89 
and  188^t0,  This  amount  is  too  small,  as  appropriations  for  building  were  un- 
doubtedly included  in  1888-89  which  have  been  rigorously  excluded  ip  1889-90. 

Table  1. Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicinej  dentistry,  phai-macyy  for 

nursesj  and  veterinarians. 


No. 

of 

schools 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Students  having 

degree  in  letters 

or  science. 

Resi- 
dent. 

Non- 
resi- 
dent. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

atesi 
1889-90. 

No. 
schools 
report- 
ing for 
1889-80. 

Students 
having 
degree. 

United  States.., 

228 

3,631 

866 

21,784 

2,468 

6,872 

(a)  BT  CLASSES. 

Preparatory , 

2 
68 

9 
14 

1 

10 
27 
80 
86 

7 

14 
2,003 

04 
247 

11 
803 
456 
179 
240 

86 

1 
117 
26 
81 

7 

7 
86 

4 
79 

8 

44 

12,878 
661 
1,020 
82 
1,144 
2,648 

93 
403 

0 

648 

68 

144 

4 

82 

63 

60 

1,459 

0 

4 

8,853 

221 

380 

16 

83 

948 

769 

471 

143 

1 
60 

6 
12 

1 

5 

Regular........ 

1,219 
77 

Eclectic 

Homeopathic... 

83 

Physio^medlcal 

s 

Graduate 

Dental 

23 

21 

100 

Pharmaceutical 

36 

Nnrse  training 

Veterinary 

6 

4 
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Table  l.Summary  of  statistics  of  schooUqfm€didn€fdmti8tryf€tc.--ContinviB^ 


No. 

of 

schools 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Gradu- 
ates. 
ia»-oo. 

Stadents  having 

degree  In  lett*r8 

or  scieiic«. 

Resl- 
denk 

Non- 
resi- 
dent. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

No. 
schools 
report- 
ing for 
18^-00. 

Students 
having 

(b)    BY    OBOORAPHIOAIi    DI- 
VISIONS. 

North  Atlantic 

74 
27 
29 
84 
14 

10 

1.413 

897 

•834 

1,302 

215 

2 
8 
9 
77 
16 
818 
220 

90 
85 
27 
7 
11 
49 

«5 

75 
14 
28 
12 
18 

170 
40 

146 
72 
61 
86 

199 
18 

40 
82 

63 

130 
87 
21 

151 
17 

0 
12 
7 
6 
8 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
2 
0 
8 
0 
0 

6 
19 
7 
0 
1 
10 
12 
3 

7 
1 

1 

8,759 
2,274 
2.806 
7,416 
630 

81 
83 
806 
834 
56 
2,602 
i;287 

741 
842 
ITS 
44 
66 
848 

1,078 
812 
115 
352 
18 
78 

875 
135 
904 
640 
189 
296 
B24 
24 

84 
89 

230 

202 
423 
09 

0 
0 
0 
16 
0 
117 
181 

20 
15 
0 
0 
0 
12 

0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
-  0 

82 

6 

110 

66 
7 

11 
6 
2 

15 
10 
28 

2.662 

708 

1.026 

2,297 

189 

16 
84 
48 
81 
10 
657 
427 

223 
78 
29 
5 
28 

124 

404 

tio 

86 

98 

2 

17 

277 
44 

293 
143 

23 

264 
4 

18 
24 
62 

-    ■ 

South  Atlantic             

f ._ 

Soutli  ilniitr&L 

North  C«ntrar           

Western 

(C)  BT  STATBS. 

Secular, 
Maine     

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
7 
4 

1 
8 
2 

IT 

New  HaiQDshird  ........... 

n 

Vt^rmont -»,^ ,- 

9 

Ma-*«RfM*linRRtt9  ,,-^  ^ ^^_ 

19 

Connecticut  ................... 

17 

New  York 

ass 

Pennsylvania 

884 

Maryland 

s 

District  of  Columbia  .......... 

n 

Virginia 

29 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  ..x„,... 



Oeorg^ 

2 

2 
8 

*       f 

Kentucky 

n 

Tennessee......................'' 

139 

Alabama ... 

2 

87 

Texas 

Arkansas    .      . 

6 

3 
9 
2 

1 

•J 

1 

2 

1 
8 

Ohio 

21 

Indiana  — 

IS 

Illinois 

n 

Michigan     

il 

Minnesota 

1 

Iowa 

1 

Missouri 

61 

Nebraska 

0 

Colorado 

4 

Oregon 

2 

California 

27 

North  Atlantic  Dirision 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division....... 

20 
17 
13 
86 

8 

645 
269 
212 
736 
lil 

43 

1 

68 
9 

4,547 
1,689 
2,448 
3,836 
853 

316 
47 
5 

227 
53 

1,263 
4S2 
862 

1,142 
101 

17 
8 
7 

22 
6 

693 

107 

236 

168 

33 

United  States 

93 

2,003 

117 

12,873 

648 

3,853 

CO 

1,290 

Ik:Uctie. 
New  York 

13 
7 
18 
10 
16 
6 
18 
11 

10 
0 
7 
3 
8 
2 
1 
0 

78 
46 
284 
44 
91 
26 
61 
81 

7 
0 

28 
6 
2 
8 

12 
0 

12 
16 
91 
13 
30 
8 
25 
26 

1 

14 

Georgia , 

Ohio  

1 
1 
1 

25 

Indiana 

18 

Illinois 

16 

Iowa 

Missouri 

1 

4 

CaUfomia 

North  Atlantic  Division 

13 

7 

«3 

11 

16 
0 

78 

46 

606 

81 

7 

0 

61 

0 

12 
16 
167 
26 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  DiviBlon 

Western  Division 

United  States 

9 

04 

26 

661 

58 

221 

5 

77 

Uigit 

zed  by  v 
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Table  l.—Swnmary  of  staUsUcs  of  dchooU  cf  tnedieinef  dentistry ,  rtc— Continued. 


No. 
of 

schools 

Instmctora. 

Students. 

Gradu- 
ates, 
1889-90. 

Students  having 

degree  in  letters 

or  science. 

Befll- 
dent. 

Non- 
resi- 
dent. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

No. 
schools 

Ingfor 
18^-90. 

Students 
having 
degree. 

(€)  BY  STATXS— continued. 

ffomeopcUMe. 

MftSflftchiiBOtts 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

1 
•      1 

1 
2 

1 

2D 
58 
28 
38 
44 
4 
0 
4 
88 
10 

68 
129 
208 
146 
827 

58 
8 

20 

58 
9 

38 
36 

0 
18 

0 
20 

0 

8 
13 
11 

27 
53 
01 
61 
112 
21 
2 
10 
30 
10 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 

New  York    

18 

Petmsylvanla — 

10 

Ohio  '       

24 

niinols 

21 

MI'^hlgaD « 

0 

MlnnesoUk ... 

0 

Iowa...-.....................— ■ 

0 

Mlasonrl 

0 

Cskllfomla 

0 

North  Atlantic  Division 

4 
9 

1 

106 
126 
16 

8 
13 
0 

400 

611 

9 

74 

59 
11 

144 

226 
10 

North  Central  Dl  vlelon 

Western  Dlvlaloni 

^ 

United  States.. 

14 

247 

21 

1,020 

144 

360 

12 

83 

Massachusetts 

2 

39 
87 
68 

48 
21 

12 
18 

10 
15 
88 
10 
14 
8 
86 

11 
25 

0 
2 

0 

Si 
0 

1 

0 

0 
8 

10 
2 
0 

14 
6 

0 

8 

in 

247 

696 

296 
28 

67 

106 

160 
66 
423 
101 
26 
112 
148 

11 
59 

8 
0 
19 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

8 
9 
7 

2 
5 
0 

2 

1 

44 

80 
236 

no 

12 

12 
64 

06 
20 
100 
42 
0 
43 
49 

11 
16 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

New  York 

5 

Pennsvlvanla ,  r  -  -  

28 
58 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Q 

Kentucky  - 

0 

Tennessee       ■  ..--,-  .  - 

2 

Ohio 

1 
4 

2 

Illinois ., 

Michigan 

0 

Mlnneitota          ..        ..x ^-- 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

0 
2 
0 

Iowa.       .  .........  —  •--•...... 

Missouri - 

Colorado 

0 

California..... 

0 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division... 

11 

144 
64 
30 

181 
36 

2 

85 

40 
8 

1,054 
319 
165 

1.035 
70 

22 
1 
0 

27 
3 

880 
122 

76 
838 

27 

5 
4 
3 
9 
2 

35 
53 

2 
10 

0 

United  States 

27 

455 

86 

2.643 

53 

043 

23 

100 

Pharmacy. 

1 
4 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

8 
25 
10 

8 

7 
10 

7 
9 
8 

20 
5 

14 
8 
4 
4 
9 

11 

11 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

258 
395 
660 

120 
74 
26^ 

68 
28 
89 

128 
52 

512 
82 
34 
2 
46 

181 
89 

5 
5 

7 

0 

2 

,   0 

23 
0 
2 

1 
0 
5 

8l 

28 
122 
198 

43 
31 
8 

21 
6 
10 

26 
15 
128 
»l 

8 

1 

2 

49 

1 
3 
2 

•      1 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

I 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

South  Carolina 

1 
2 



0 

Kentucky 

17 

Tennessee 

TiOuisiana 

Ohio 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
.  ^.  .J 

0 

Indiana     . -. 

] 

niinois 

0 

Michigan .  . 

3 

Wisconsin 

0 

MIn-nMotfv ,  . ,    .    

0 

Iowa 

2 

Missouri 

8 

KansA^  r 

. , ..         1 
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Table  l.Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medidne,  dentistry ^  «fc.— Continued. 


No. 

of 

schools 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Oradu- 
l»»-90. 

StudesU  havisi; 

degree  In  letters 

or  science. 

Resi- 
dent. 

Non- 
resi- 
dent. 

BCale. 

male. 

No. 
schools 
reportr 
Ingfor 
1888^0. 

Students 
having 
degree. 

(c)  DY  STATES— continued. 

Pharmacy— ConUDJie^ 

Colorado 

1 

1 

2 
• 

0 
0 

11 
66 

0 
2 

4 
18 

California 

e 

North  AUantlc  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Nonh  Central  Division 

"Western  Division.... 

7 
4 

4 
13 
2 

43 

20 
19 
86 
11 

8 
0 
0 

1 
0 

1818 

220 

186 

,   1076 

67 

17 
2 
26 
14 
2 

848 
82 
87 

JWO 
22 

6 

1 
2 
11 

1 

8 
0 
17 
10 
0 

United  States 

80 

179 

4 

2811 

60 

'i^ 

21 

96 

J^urt€  training. 
Vermont 

1 
5 
1 
1 
12 
2 
4 

1 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 

5 
61 

0 
17 
81 

9 

0 

7 

4 

0 
66 
0 
0 

0 

0 

18 
8 
1 

26 
8 
8 

0 

2 
8 
6 
8 
1 

1 

0 
29 
0 
0 
66 
9 
0 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

0 

17 
303 

67 

20 
4T7 

62 
231 

24 

36 
100 
45 
23 
29 

36 

8 
96 
22 

6 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

175 
20 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

89 
6 

6 

29 
2 
8 
6 

8 

District  of  Columbia 

Indiana  ...... 

Dllnols 

Michigan 

Minnesota . 

Missouri 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division 

26 
1 

7 

1 

178 
7 
60 
0 

63 
0 

16 
1 

86 
0 
8 
0 

1167 
24 

23a 
36 

411 

6 

61 

3 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

United  States 

36 

240 

79 

08 

1469 

471 

• 
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Table  2.— Summary  of  Statistics  of  Schooh  q/"  Theology  for  1889-90. 


1 
1 

Instructors. 

1 

u 
o 

r 

Students   having 

degree  in  letters 

and  science. 

1 

1 

2 

No.  of 
schools 
report^ 
hig  for 
18©-'90. 

Students 
havinc 

United  States , 

,« 

643 

101 

7,018 

1,372 

112 

1,559 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

44 

22 
17 
58 

4 

266 
84 
52 

233 
8 

40 
2 
10 
30 
19 

2,585 
789 
6S5 

2,962 
52 

628 
114 
107 
512 
11 

84 
14 
13 
49 
t 

983 
50 
56 

468 
2 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  AtlanUc  Division: 

Maine 

2 
7 
3 

11 
6 

16 

8 
3 
3 
4 

6 
3 

8 
7 
8 
3 
1 

12 
8 

IC 
3 
6 
4 
7 
5 
2 
1 

1 
3 

10 
50 
27 
70 
27 
82 

20 
18 
14 
10 
17 
5 

17 
28 
3 
6 
4 

53 
12 
T7 
9 
19 
24 
18 
14 
4 
3 

0 
8 
8 

•9 
3 

12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
9 
0 

1 
0 

11 
4- 
7 
0 
3 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 

48 
371 
227 
727 
386 
776 

144 

127 
190 
00 
104 
128 

8:24 
213 
64 
56 
28 

418 
163 
1146 
91 
210 
248 
262 
841 

39 

3 
49 

23 

76 

66 

166 

107 

190 

11 
12 
58 
2 
20 
11 

35 
25 
24 
10 
13 

105 
29 
198 
6 
28 
29 
26 
82 
9 

2 
6 
2 
8 
5 
11 

1 
8 
1 
8 
4 
2 

2 

4 
3 
8 

1 

9 
5 
13 
8 
8 
4 
6 
4 
2 

4 
181 
161 
205 

Masjsachusetts 

CoTin«fltlr.tifc 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

207 
226 

2 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlikntlc  Division: 

Maryland. 

DietJict  of  Columbia 

19 

Virginia., 

Q 

North  Carolina 

9 

South  Carolina 

17 

Georgia 

8 

8 
28 
6 
1 
18 

138 

8 

114 

9 

29 

20 

6 

149 

0 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Lioulsiana 

Texas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio        

Indiana 

Illinois   

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota      r  .  -  ,^^  -  .-,-. ^^,r 

Iowa - 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

\ 

California 

8 

10 

11 

2 

2 

Schools,  instructors,  and  students  in  sdwols  of  theology,  by  denominations. 


Denominations. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 
of  in- 

struct- 
ors. 


Number 
of  stu> 
dents. 


Baptist 

Free- Will  Baptist 

Presbyterian 

United  Presbyterian 

Cumberland  Pi'esbyterian 

Reformed  Presbyterian 

Associated  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Methodist  Protestant 

Lutheran , 

German  Evangelical 

Norwegian  Augustana  Synod  (Lutheran) 

Evangelical  Association 

Roman  Catholic 

Congregational 

Christian 

Protestant  Episcopal — , 

Reformed  Chmrchin  the  United  States 

a  All  schools  not  reiwrtlng  this  item. 

ED  00 65 
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a74 

9 

81 

15 

10 

8 

8 

66 

9 

4 

9 

56 

8 

07 

8 

93 

99 

82 

73 

17 


1,027 

54 

884 

85 

64 

24 

7 

884 

79 

18 

72 

872 

79 

62 

26 

946 

©73 

300 

832 

89 
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Schools^  instrudorBy  and  students  in  schools  oftheoloffttj  by  derwrninatumB — Ck>atinued. 


Denominatioiu. 


United  Brethren 

Undenominaiional 

UniYersaUst. 

Hebrew 

Reformed  Church  (Dutch) 

Unitarian 

New  Church 

Total 


Nnmber 

of 
schools. 


145 


Nnmber 
of  in- 
struct' 
ors. 


Number 
of  atn- 
dents. 


W 
7S 
«B 
38 
46 
36 
f 


t,ftlS 


a  Two  schools  not  reporting  students,  excluded  here. 
Table  ^.Summary  of  Statistics  of  S<^iopU  of  Law, 


1 

o 

6 
'A 

Instructors. 

dS 

« 
u 

Students  hATtBg 

degree  in  leteen 

orBdenoe. 

1 

1 

m 

2 

1 

Naof  I 

schools  Students 
report-  »  haiifig 

United  States 

51 

278 

68 

4518 

1424 

33  '             961 

North  Atlantic  Division 

0 
14 
10 
18 

3 

83 
57 
28 
98 
12 

28 
6 
2 

32 
0 

1505 
lOtO 

352 
1536 

115 

314 
397 
163 
538 
22 

8  i         -    69 

South  Atlantic  Division 

11 
3 

t7 

South  Central  Division 

31 

North  Central  Division 

SOS 

Western  Division -..- 

41 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts       -  .....  .  ....... 

2 

1 
6 
1 

1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

o 
1 

27 
12 
39 
5 

7 
81 
4 
2 
2 
2 
9 

8 
9 
3 
3 
6 
2 
3 

6 
9 
18 
3 
6 
17 
15 
14 
4 
6 

8 

4 

4 

10 
14 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4 
0 
3 
6 
0 
5 
4 
3 
8 

0 
0 

445 
111 
773 
176 

109 
582 
208 
10 
35 
28 
39 

30 
138 
21 
15 
49 
79 
20 

1C6 
106 
193 
405 
114 
134 
156 
147 
32 
84 

39 
76 

100 
42 

122 
50 

83 

247 

69 

0 

2 

4 

1 

258 

Connecticut ... 

SO 

New  York 

286 

Pennsylvania 

43 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

2' 

Virginia         

50 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

::::::;:  1:::::::::: 

South  Carolina 

4 
31 

15 
66 
18 
10 
24 
30 
1 

91 
?8 
20 
147 
59 
41 
70 
51 

9 
13 

1                    2 

Georgia 

1                  15 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

1 

Tennessee — 

3 
1 

1 
1 

16 

Alabama. .._... 

11 

Missls'5ippl 

9 

LiOuislana   ..... ............. 

0 

Texas     .-- 

Arkansas 

1 

1 
S 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio            

41 

Indiana 

U 

Illinois 

Michigan 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

B6 

Wisconsin 

9 

Minnebota 

S8 

Iowa 

Missouri. 

S9 

21 

Nebraska 

0 

Kansas 

4 

WcRtem  Division: 

Oregon 

0 

CaliXornla 

39 
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Table  L—8itinmai*y  of  statistics  ofwlleges  endowed  with  the  ncUionaJrland  grant. 


Instructors  in- 

Students  in— 

Prepar- 
atory 
depart- 
ments. 

CoUegi- 

ated^ 

parv 

ments. 

Prepar- 
atoiy 
depart- 
ments. 

Collegiate  de- 
partments. 

Post- 
graduate 

Male. 

Female. 

depart- 
ments. 

United  States 

36 

124 

6i: 

8,084 

6,417 

774 

158 

North  Atlantic  Division 

8 
12 

18 
61 
24 
21 
5 

293 
64 
82 

139 
33 

87 
l,e77 
987 
259 
174 

3^191 

725 

1,008 

1,866 

134 

44 

127 
142 
370 
»1 

49 

South  Atlantic  Dlrision 

1 

South  Central  Division..^ 

North  Central  Division 

30 
75 

Western  Division 

8 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
4 

0 
0 

43 
0 
3 

16 
0 

5 
2 
4 
0 
18 

8 
5 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
2 

1 

o 

12 
11 

102 
31 

100 
20 
17 

8 
7 

11 
7 
4 

19 
8 

13 

16 
19 
20 
14 

32 
31 
24 
23 
4 
25 

13 
4 
6 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

128 
81 
994 
255 
608 
79 
96 

83 
45 

127 
71 
16 

800 
86 

238 
197 
219 
265 
83 

241 
293 
342 
119 
52 
318 

44 

18 
20 
52 

1 
0 
83 
0 

2 

New  Hampshire 

0 

Massachusetts 

14 

Connecticut 

£9 

New  York 

0 

New  Jersey 

0 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

126 
0 

128 
0 

1 
0 
18 

47 
51 
10 
69 
17 
176 

17 

3 

10 

61 

1 

Pennsylvanift , 

87 

0 
0 
704 
0 
151 
584 
78 

169 

48 

830 

0 

116 

113 

0 

31 

3 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

0 

Maryland 

0 

Virginia _ 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

0 

1 
0 

Georgia 

0 

Florida 

0 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

2 

Alabama 

7 

Mississippi 

8 

Texas 

Arkansas ,.. 

7 

6 

North  Central  DivlHlon: 

Indiana 

26 

Illinois 

a 

Michigan    

26 

Iowa 

7 

Missouri 

0 

Kansas 

0 

13 
50 
50 
CI 

10 

Western  Division: 

Colorado ^... 

0 

New  Mexico 

0 

Utah     ...          .... 

0 

Oregon 

3 
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Table  5.— Summary  of  statistics  of  teckmlogical  schools  not  endowed  with  tft^  mo- 
tional land  grant. 


o  , 

If 

S5 

Instructors. 

Students  in— 

Prepara- 
tory de- 
part- 
ments. 

.College 
depart- 
ments. 

Prepara- 
tory de- 
part- 
ments. 

College  depart- 
menta 

OradQ- 

atede- 

partr 

menta. 

Male. 

Femalei 

United  States ...» 

27' 

18 

489 

<00 

3,037 

IQS 

41 

North  Atlantic  Division 

IS 
4 

4 

0 

1 
0 
0 

289 
45 
74 
21 

0 
37 

66 

1,964 

474 

533 

66 

36 

6 

50 

10 

jr 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division..... 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
K^v  Hampshire    x    .  , 

2 

1 
8 

2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
17 

17 
8 

55 
5 

50 

48 
100 

16 
15 
14 

11 
10 
9 
21 
23 

14 
7 

0 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

% 

0 
0 
0 
0 
97 

66 

0 

194 

68 
48 
233 
41 
418 
308 
848 

107 
219 
148 

0 

157 
47 
71 

178 

12 
54 
0 

0 
0 
-   0 
0 
0 
0 
86 

• 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
60 

10 
0 
0 

Vermont.! 

Massachusetts 

nniiTiAottrflt 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

m 

South  Atlantljc  Division; 

District  of  ColumMft 

Virginia 

Georgia 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Tpdlana,  ,_-,,„,,-,, , 

Michigan 

M*s8our*  

South  Dakota 

Western  Division : ' 

Montana 

Colorado....................  . 

California 
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Table:  6. — Annual  income  and  the  property  of  colleges  endowed  with  the  natio^nal 
land  grant  of  1862,  co^npikd  from  several  sources^  June  30 ,  1890. 


' 

Income  from— 

Property. 

State. 

Funds. 

Tuition 
fees. 

Grounds, 

buildings, 

andappa- 

ratiis. 

Produc- 
tive funds. 

Alabama           .  -    ........................... 

916,566 

♦17.600 

88,000 

0 

0 

10,800 

46,046 

75,000 

0 

8,900 

24,000 

10,000 

6,000 

20,000 

20,973 

27,898 

7,600 

8,000 

0 

10,000 

0 

20,000 

87,500 

60,750 

10,800 

20,000 

84,000 

14,079 

920,280 

•10,400 

1,800 

164,689 

4,960 

9,000 

24,606 

170,000 

42,000 

84,546 

9,900 

10,000 

6,170 

89,957 

46,822 

10,606 

8,890 

7,000 

6.960 

0 

266,154 

7,600 

10,600 

81,020 

0 

14,280 

0 

81,154 

91,006 

•1,000 

2.000 

0 

aooo 

728 

27,833 

6.000 

0 

654 

2,600 

8,600 

900 

168.194 

0 

1,021 

1.900 

0 

9140,000 

•300,000 

110,000 

Unknown 

81,000 

54,000 

460,000 

880,000 

850,000 

230,750 

313,000 

201,000 

90,0CO 

1,114,824 

450.000 

241,331 

73,000 

90,003 

9268,500 

Arkansas.. ,,,,,,,,^,^^  _.  ^ 

164,669 

Ck>lorado.  ....  .._.......................... 

(a) 

Connectlcnt  fYale  University) 

8,147,894 

Delaware.... - 

83,000 

Florida 

153,000 

Illinois 

450,000 

Indiana... 

840,000 

Iowa.... 

648,000 

600,086 

Kentucky 

166,000 

Maine       

231,300 

Maryland.. 

115,000 

Mass  aclinsetts 

723,098 

Michigan 

484,636 

Mississippi  

212, 160 

Missonri               _       ................    ... 

(t) 

180,000 

New  Jersey 

116,000 

New  Mexico          

800 

86,082 

160 

1.000 

0 

15,000 

8,000 

405 

0 

36,000 
2,500,576 

54,000 

95,000 
340,000 
195,000 
375,000 

66,000 
635,000 

(e) 

New  York  (Cornell  University) 

4,854,600 

North  Carolina •.. 

125,000 

Oregon 

93,986 

Pennsylvania   .t,-. 

517,600 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

809,000 

Utah       .• 

•    ^.000 

Virginia               

Total  (as  f ar  as  rei)orted) 

637,797 

977,116 

331,162 

9,473,481 

14,094,428 

•  For  1888-89. 

a  Land  mostly  xmsold. 


b  Reported  to  college  table. 
e  Act  of  August  30, 1890. 


.Table?.— ^nn?«al  income  and  the  property  of  colleges  not  endowed  with  the  national 

land  grants  June  SO,  1890. 


Income  f  rem— 

Property. 

\ 

State. 

Funds. 

Tuition 
fees. 

Grounds, 
bulldiiigs, 

and 
appara- 

tus. 

Produo-' 

Uve 
inndn. 

California 

•   0 

933,000 

58,000 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

652,000 

0 

0 

828,000 

S 

0 

0 

24,000 

35,500 

0 

0 

C3,900 

24.000 

50,000 

<;120,000 

0 

0 

1,200 

95,000 

0 

590 

4,000 

0 

12,600 

9,980 

0 

1,200 

0 

80,000 

"'*27,'666" 

0 

500 

«110,894 

9211,000 
S7,000 
76,500 

91,100,000 
0 

Colorado        

Conn**^lcut     . , . . . 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

Georgia          

130,000 
195,000 
275.000 
160,0<J0 
162,000 

0 

Indiana 

4S0,000 

Massachusetts 

0760,000 
0 

Michigan 

Montana 

0 

New  Hampshire »• 

66,000 

New  Jersey T 

""270',m 

1,015,000 

167,000 

35,000 

265,000 

400,000 

Ohio 

6 

0 

43.688 

1,500 

0 

2,000,000 

Pennsylvania 

2,000.000 

Southbakota 

(rf) 

Vermont — 

0 

Virginia         

20,000 

Total 

206,188 

286,600 

201,664 

3,038,500 

6,795,000 

a  Does  not  include  the  endowment  of  the  Bussoy  Institute  which  Mill  bo  *'  very  largo.'* 
b  Half  of  biennial  appropriation. 
c  Estimated  at  0  por  cent. 
d  Unsold  lands. 
€  From  all  sources. 
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Table  8. — Summary  of  statistics  of  normal  schools  suppotied  in  fchoU  or  in  part  b^ 

public  fundSj  for  1889-90, 


I 
1 

u 

% 

Insiru 

«:> 

u 

P. 
© 

•a 

P 

1 

clors 

A 

o 
3 

227 

Pupils. 

In  pro- 
fessional de- 
partment. 

Not  in  pro- 
fessional de- 
partment. 

h. 

III 

? 
1 

1 

1 

6 

4           5 

374 
8,795  1  17.748 

e 

as 

&,75j 

1 

S 

1 
135 

• 

The  United  States  __-........ 

1,182 

7.l» 

P.S38 

4,418 

North  Atlantic  Division 

&3 
21 
19 
35 

7 

517 
123 
130 
353 
59 

98 
22 
59 
43 
6 

87 

3,219 

872 

963 

8,466 

285 

4 

8,854 
1.181 
1.231 
6,076 
903 

S93 

s,  037     a.  *TI 

7J3           5ff7 

i,nil       l.MT 
-im          442 

3.SK8 

7C7 

s.aaB 

South  Atlmtlc  Division 

m 

South  Central  Dh'islon 

S8S 

North  Central  Division    

1.144 
243 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine .._...... 

4 
2 

2 
11 

1 
2 

14 
3 
14 

1 

1 
4 
0 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1 
3 

7 
3 
2 

1 

4 

3 
8 
1 
6 
5 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
3 
3 

22 
12 
15 
83 
8 
25 

1C8 
19 
165 

10 
5 
50 
29 
14 
5 
3 
7 

6 
37 
44 

9 
15 

\ 

24 
33 
30 
20 
71 
53 
24 
42 
3 
19 
•   10 
15 

1 

13 
45 

2 

0 

I 

0 

4 

38 
15 
37 

1 

16 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
37 
14 
2 
3 
0 

10 
7 
8 
0 

15 
0 
2 
0 
I 
1 
2 
2 

0 
6 
0 

157 
3 

42 

122 

6 

2 

37 

582 

19 

2,286 

24 

6 

300 

407 

^i 

75 
9 

0 

219 
347 
74 
12 
211 
100 

1       35 
341 
458 
275 
418 
252 
284 
774 
20 
91 
183 
362 

12 
82 
191 

474 

111 
187 

l,37t) 
194 
405 
4 

2,952 
371 

2,290 

280 
34 
307 
383 
89 
46 
40 
5 

36 
287 
392 

38 
182 
240 

76 

191 
545 
766 
538 
806 
552 
820 
995 
12 
197 
311 
648 

18 
!28 
750 

128 

0 

0 
158 

0 

0 

30 
723 
498 
539 

J 

48 
81 
0 
50 
29 

100 
64 
421 
240 
84 
0 
0 

479 

28 
401 

0 
321 
281 
115 

48 

18 

74 
0 

80 

2 
124 
ITS 

97 

J 

0 

0 

18 

2,101 

529 

499 

11 
0 
338 
24 
135 
0 
65 
38 

100 

47 

482 

230 

83 

0 

0 

470 
24 
362 
0 
477 

100 
80 
14 
68 
0 

132 

1 
144 
297 

CSS 
0 
0 

400 
0 
0 

1,663 

i.oes 

686 

12 
0 
147 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

aoo 

98 

335 

0 

118 

0 

U 

813 

16 

386 

«^ 

427 
206 
118 
30 
80 

A 

0 
70 
170 

117 

New  Hampshire       ..       

31 

V^mont 

60 

Ma8Hivchu8<*tt^      , 

411 

Rhode  Island 

37 

Connecticut 

New  York 

107 

954 

New  Jersev 

138 

Pennsylvania           .. 

525 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Marvland              

68 

District  of  Columbia       . 

40 

Virginia            

84 

We.Ht  Virf^lnia                

70 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

9 
31 

Georgi  a 

0 

Florida 

0 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentu<"ky 

36 

Teimo8J"ee 

Alabama 

108 
97 

MisH  issippi * 

4 

Louisiana 

8 

Texas 

88 

Arkansas  

0 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Ohio 

150 

Indiana 

72 

Illinois 

Michigan         

ISO 
118 

Wisconsin 

187 

Minnesota 

191 

Iowa                  

73 

Missouri 

131 

North  Dakota 

c 

South  Dakota 

10 

Nebraska 

83 

Kansas 

63 

Western  Di>'l8ion: 

Arizona 

8 

Oregon 

84 

California 

207 
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Table  d.-^Financcs  aiid  property  of  public  normal  schools  (many  city  nofmal 
scnoots  not  incmded)  for  1889-90, 


Received  from— 

Value  of 
grounds, 
buildings, 
and  appa- 
ratus. 

Produc- 
tive 
fimds. 

Peabody 

fund 
distribu- 
tion (for 
normal 
schools, 
scholar- 
ships, 
and  in- 
stitutes). 

State,   county,  or 
city  for— 

Other 
soxvrces. 

Support. 

Build- 
ing. 

Alabama 

t25,700 

6,000 

3,000 

71,600 

21,620 

8,000 

800 

82, 7W 

31,000 

22,030 

5,175 

4.320 

9,600 

18,900 

10,600 

CO,  770 

42,875 

67,  .VX) 

4,520 

35,000 

20,787 

9,000 

22,546 

354.061 

6,017 

600 

4,600 

682 

tl40,000 

13,973 

1,060 

28.500 

10,660 

82,500 

19,610 

45,829 

12,880 

^50,000 

t2,250 
0 
0 
12,500 
25,000 
2,000 

al8.606 

0 

253 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cl2,2fl9 

8,6M 

6,672 

<f25,000 

0 

0 

1,654 

13,500 

2,198 

4,200 

8,300 

8,082 

11,648 

5,000 

0 

15,030 

11,0*2 

300 

10,000 

1,000 

6.160 

<% 

30 

650 

4,100 

0 

1.014 

10,425 

501 

11.819 

6t904.7n0 

105,000 

40,500 

299,250 

125,000 

9.300 

''876,006* 

251,000 

114.050 

120,375 

80,800 

£.000 

140,000 

/6a2,10O 

230,748 

390,400 

72,260 

487,000 

123,500 

40,000 

545.  OCO. 

2,219,a'i8 

4,550 

No  data. 

0 

40,700 

2,068,7:2 

41,500 

800 

&1,700 

IM.^0 

140,000 

38,480 

749, 501 

181,800 

360,000 

to 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
270,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

'■*'76.'666' 
0 
0 
0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

244,900 

15.000 

1.50^,000 

r7,625 

Arizona                       -- 

0 

Arkansas 

-^4,000 

California 

CTonnecticut 

0 
0 

Florida 

0 

OeoTfidu                              

4,836 

Illinois      

4,000 

150,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,800 

0 

804,100 

0 

0 

510 

0 

13,000 

60,000 

40,000 

64,2^53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

145,000 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

65,000 

*     0 

Indiana - 

0 

Iowa  ............................... 

0 

Kansas    -       ^                ........... 

0 

Kentucky 

0 

XiOnislana           

6,066 

Maine 

^    0 

Maryland 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

Michigan 

0 

Minnesota 

0 

Mississippi 

0 

Missouri*. 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

New  UampBhire            ..-.        ... 

•            0 

New  Jersey 

0 

New  York 

0 

North  CaroMna 

4,945 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

0 

Oregon 

0 

Pennsylvania 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

South  Carolina 

6,030 

South  Dakota 

^     0 

Tennessee 

i29,725 

Texas  

6,100 

Vermont 

0 

Virginia 

8,800 

6,830 

0 

6,896 

West  Virginia 

6,000 

WiRconjfln 

0 

United  States 

1,312,419 

900,533 

171,843 

10, 552, 744 

2,107,900 

80,729 

a  One  school  not  answering. 

6  At  l:}ast  1  school  occupies  a  rented  building,  the  value  of  which  has  not  been  Included. 

cNo  answer  from  1  school. 

dOl  this  $16,500  was  interest  on  endowment. 

e  No  answer. 

/Not  including  new  buildings  in  course  of  erection. 

0  Twelve  thousand  acres  of  land,  som«  of  which  is  sold. 

A  The  110,000  in  column  3  is  **  from  bonds  of  endowment  lauds,"  but  the  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  productive  funds  is  ''none." 

iAt  page  404  of  the  Bureau's  report  for  1887-88  the  peculiar  system  of  grtvlng  free  tuition  In 
Pennsylvania  normal  schools  is  described.  The  appropriation  directly  made  by  the  legislature  is 
$7,500  to  each  school.  Some  schools  Include  the  amount  Indirectly  appropriated  by  the  State  with 
that  directly  appropriated;  others  rettim  the  indirect  appropriation  as  the  amount  of  the  legis- 
lative grant  and  the  direct  appropriation  as  a  benefaction,  etc.  The  amount  given  in  column  1 
is  estimated.  The  aid  from  other  sources  can  not  always  be  given  accurately  by  the  schools, 
as  their  system  of  bookkeeping  includes  board,  etc. 

J  $12,000  of  this  was  for  building. 

it  Includes  statistics  of  1887-88  for  1  school  that  has  failed  to  report  for  two  years. 

1  Each  of  the  6  schools  of  Wisconsin  gets  $10,000  by  appropriation  and  a  pro  rata  of  $105,030,  the 
income  from  the  normal-school  endowment  fund.  This  interest  has  been  included,  of  course, 
in  column  3. 
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Table  lO.Statistics  of  private  ttormal  schools  for  18S9'90. 


.    8 


Instructors. 


do 


I 

,9 


SS 
IS 

5? 


Pupils, 


In  professional 
department. 


Male.    Female. 


Not  in  prof  68s< 
ional  depart- 
ment. 


Male.    Female. 


i 


The  United  States  . 

South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Diylsion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Iiouisiana 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Washington 

California 


43 


274 


135 


4,523 


3,374 


{  1,818  1,5031 


18 

82 

187 

7 


83 

381 

3,997 

60 


108 

443 

2,709 

1U5 


190 
346 


40 


30 


15 


55 
0 

60 
75 
50 

174 

0 
22 


1,970 
678 


93 
0 

40 
80 
81 

224 

5 
12 


564 
12 
17 
1^ 
0 
112 
0 

15 
100 


40 

0 

130 

20 

70 

170 

0 


196 

474 

797 

86 


(70) 


54  I 

0 
52  I 


(12) 


992 

0 
13 
14 

no 

46 


(75) 


28 

0 

138 

80 


280 
0 

112 

65l| 

0 
21 

2 
54 
42 
27 


6C7 


60 
400 
189 

18 


SS 
95 


45 
0 
0 

15 

O 

400 

o 

0 

0 
0 

80 

0 
0 
0 
182 
18 
9 
0 
0 

18 
0 


29 
0 

13 
8 

75 
10 
2 


4 
18 
79 
0 
0 
0 

0 
75 
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Table  11. — Sunmary  ofdearees  [us  faros  r^orted)  conferred  by  professional  schools 
in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  school-year  1889-90,  The  degrees  in  theology y 
medicine,  and  law,  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities,  Chapter  6,  are  duplicated 
in  this  summary.) 


Letters. 

Science. 

& 

o2 

Oo 

Medicine  In  course. 

a 

i 

fi- 

! 

i 

a 

g 

CO 

02 
> 

The  United  States.... 

ll 

4 

550 

4 

1 

1,372 

4,128 

922 

665 

143 

1,860 

By  divUioM. 
North  Atlantic 

298 
17 
80 

154 
10 

028 
114 
107 
512 
11 

• 

1,253 
496 
826 

1,437 
114 

380 
122 

55 
338 

27 

348 
69 
31 

185 
22 

89 



'  '64 

289 

South  Atlantic 

1 
1 
9 

1 
8 

354 

South  CJentral 

2 
2 

1 

163 

North  Central 

538 

"Western  .....                

22 

By  States, 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

42 

0 

/23 

16 
24 
48 

108 
10 

556 
0 

491 

223 
78 
29 
5 
23 

140 

404 
310 

6' 

93 
2 
17 

375 
57 
357 
164 

0 
44 

sS 

0 

256 

110 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
43 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

66 
26 
106 
42 

0 
0 
0 
28 
0 

122 
0 

198 

43 
18 
0 
0 
8 
0 

21 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

164 

0 

76 
66 
166 
107 
190 

11 
12 
58 
2 
20 
11 

85 
25 
24 

9 

"■"68" 
0 
22 

100 

Connecticut 

42 

New  York 

97 

New  Jersey 

39 
53 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvsmla 

50 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

0 



District  of  Columbia . . . 

247 

ViTEln^a           

7 

0 

60 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

2 
2 

7 

0 
0 

0 

4 

Georgia... 

34 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 

0 

15 

Teiinessee 

65 

Alabama 

0 

2 

23 
29 

0 
0 

18 

Miasisslppl 

10 

T/nriiffi^na 

10 
18 

106 
29 

196 
6 
28 
29 
26 
82 

10 

24 

Texas 

18 
8 

8 
14 

0 
2 

0 
0 

..... 


30 

Arkansas 

S 

1 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

26 

15 

43 

34 

8 

1 

2 

49 

4 

0 

91 

Indiana 

23 

Illinois 

20 

Michigan 

65 

0 





147 

Wisconsin 

59 

Minnesota 

1 

25 
112 
343 

6 
43 
49 

41 

Iowa 

9 

0 

32 

2 



70 

Missouri 

51 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

10 

0 



Nebraska 

9 

4 

7 

0 

Kansas 

20 

6 

4 

0 

36 

Western  Division: 

Colorado  

18 
24 
72 

U 

4 

Oregon 

9 

Caliiornia 

11 

16 

18 

13 
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To  these  questions  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions  hove  replied 
as  follows : 

Superintendent  Hatch,  of  Colorado :  (a)  No  data.    (6)  No  changes. 

Superintendent  Howe,  of  Connecticut :  (a)  The  cottage  sty  stem  admita  of  any 
desirable  classification.  The  natural  classification  is  not  by  age.  The  natural 
family  is  composed  of  children  of  all  ages.  One  or  two  boys  or  girls  (**  deeply 
tainted  with  vice  and  crime")  can  safely  be  placed  in  a  family  of  good  boys  or 
girls  and  thereby  be  cured  by  the  contact.  Nothing  is  so  efficacious  in  conyertiD|r 
the  wayward  as  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  good  society.  (6)  The 
cottage  system  has  been  adopted  and  carried  into  effect  in  Connecticut  within 
the  last  twelve  years. 

Superintendent  Haines,  of  Delaware :  (a)  I  consider  it  very  desirable  to  sep- 
arate those  more  deeply  tainted  with  crime  from  the  other  inmates  and  think 
that  the  cottage  system  answers  the  purpose  to  a  certain  degree.    (6)  Nochange. 

Superintendent  Shallenberger,  of  the  District  of  Columbia :  Ours  is  the  cot- 
tage or  family  system  and  consists  of  three  separate  divisions.  The  separation 
consists  in  a  division  of  the  older  from  the  younger  bovs.  In  each  famfly  there 
are  two  school  grades.  Out  of  school  session  the  family  is  a  unit  for  both  work 
and  play.  Each  family  has  two  dormitories,  one  for  the  older  and  one  for  the 
younger  boys.  Classification  other  than  this,  in  mv  judgment,  is  not  important 
enough  to  justify  the  additional  expanse  attending  further  or  special  separation. 
(b)  Several  years  since  another^  the  third,  family  wa^  organized  and  placed  in 
our  new  building.  This  made  it  possible  to  secure  a  separtion  of  our  older  from 
the  younger  boys — as  indicated  imder  (a)  above.  This  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment, although  our  families  are  still  too  large.  With  another  building  we  could 
make  the  association  in  each  still  more  satisfactorv. 

Superin<iendent  J.  D.  Scouller,  of  Illinois:  (a)  We  have  both  the  cottage  and 
the  congregate  system.  There  should  be  no  mixing  of  good  and  bad,  vicious 
and  virtuous  in  an  institution  when  you  can  draw  the  line  from  x)ersonal  knowl- 
edge. The  cottage  system  is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  separation  of  pupils  by 
age  and  character.  There  should  be  a  central  cottage  or  building  where  all 
pupils  newly  committed  (or  a  large  per  cent  of  them)  should  be  on  probation  be- 
fore being  classified  according  to  the  commitment,  as  information  given  by  in- 
terested parties  generally  furnishes  a  reliable  clue  to  the  true  character  of  the 
boy  committed. 

(6)  We  have  added  one  family  building  or  cottage. 

Superintendent  Mary  Lyons,  of  Illinois:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cott^ige 
system  has  many  advantages  over  any  other,  but  for  various  reasons  we  have  not 
been  able  to  adopt  it. 

SuperlntoBdent  Sarah  F.  Keeley:  I  think  that  the  cottage  system  is  the  better. 
However,  we  have  not  introduced  this  system,  but  classify  our  children  by  age, 
keeping  the  younger  ones  separate  from  the  older. 

Superintendent  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  Indiana:  (a)  I  do  consider  the  cottage  sys- 
tem entirely  adequate  to  secure  the  separation  of  the  more  **  deeply  tiuntea" 
from  those  inmates  who  are  less  vicious.  I  do  not  consider  the  classification  by 
ago  as  nearly  so  good  as  the  method  in  use  here  of  class^ing  them  upon  the 
basis  of  character.  We  have  four  families  of  large  boys.  Two  of  these  families 
are  all  criminals ;  the  other  two,  however,  are  boys  of  a  much  higher  moral  grade. 

(6)  None,  except  that  we  are  more  particular  to  classify  boys  as  to  character. 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Cory,  of  Iowa:  (a)  We  have  two  families;  one  in  general 
dormitories  in  one  building,  one  in  single  dormitories  in  another  building,  and 
much  favor  the  latter*  We  have  no  girls  that  are  what  would  be  termed  ex- 
tremely **  vicious,"  and  have  as  yet  no  necessity  for  segregation.  Only  for  brief 
periods  is  anyone  subject  to  unusual  restraint.  The  more  intractable  are  more 
benefited  by  associating  with  the  good  than  the  latter  are  injured  by  the  con- 
tact, contamination  belBg  prevented  simply  by  family  oversight. 

(6)  None.  Next  year  we  expect  to  erect  another  family  building  with  single 
dormitories,  making  three  families. 

Superintendent  Buck,  of  Kansas:  (a)  If  properly  classified  the  cottage  is  preir 
erable. 

(6)  Formed  a  family  of  small  boys. 

Mother  Matron  of  St.  Scholastica,  Newport,  Ky.:  According  to  our  rule  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  these  classes  separate;  but  as  we  have  as  yet  received 
none  of  the  vicious  class  there  has  been  no  need  •!  segregation. 

Superintendent  Farrington,  of  Maine :  (a)  I  think  the  cottage  system  partially 
answers  the  purpose  mentioned  above.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  segregation  of 
the  more  vicious  amounts  to  very  much  the  same  thing  as  the  classification  of  fUl 
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(&)  No  change  In  the  general  system  of  classification.  Our  first  cottage  is 
nearly  completed  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

Brother  Dominic,  Carroll  Station,  Md. :  (a)  We  have  not  tried  the  cottage 
system  yet  and  hence  can  not^  say  much  for  or  against  it.  But  from  my  experi- 
ence it  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  reformation  of  those  children  who  are  not 
so  deeply  tainted  to  separate  them  from  those  more  vicious ;  and  in  this  case  the 
cottage  system  is  preferable,  and  certainly  preferable  to  classification  by  age. 
\  (b)  None.  We  have  always  endeavored  to  keep  the  younger  boys  separated  as 
much  as  is  practicable  from  the  older.  This  we  do  in  the  dormitories,  in  the 
playgroundis,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  shops  and  class  rooms. 

Superintendent  Mrs.  Brackett,  of  Massachusetts :  (a)  We  have  the  cottage 
system,  and  believe  that  all  inmates  should  be  classified  according  to  the  past 
record  of  the  inmate  and  not  according  to  age..  I  do  not  think  the  segregaiipn 
of  the  more  vicious  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  classification  by  age.  Some  of 
our  younger  pupils  are  more  vicious  than  some  of  the  older  ones. 

(6)  No  data. 

Superintendent  Risk,  of  Massachusetts :  I  think  the  cottage  system  is  the 
best  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  it  is  upon  this  system  that  our  school  is 
conducted. 

Superintendent  Eld  ridge,  of  Massachusetts :  (a)  Tfiink  favorably  of  the  cottappe 
system  and  more  of  separation  on  the  basis  of  character  than  classification  by 
age.    Think  truant  schools  should  not  be  maintained  in  alms  houses. 

(6)  None. 

Superintendent  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts :  (a)  The  cottage  system  answers 
the  purpose  better  than  any  other  system.  The  segregation  of  the  more  vicious 
answers  a  much  better  classification  than  can  be  done  oy  age. 

(6)  No  changes,  as  we  have  had  but  one  family  of  30  boys. 

Superintendent  Chapin,  of  Massachusetts  :  (a)  There  should  be.  I  think,  more 
care  in  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  named  ;  but  in  general  classification 
by  age  and  by  school  attainment  serves  the  purpose  with  the  cottage  system  to 
help. 

(6)  In  1885  the  school  was  remodelled  on  the  cottage  plan.  It  started  with  an 
administration  building,  where  the  superintendent  and  the  most  unmanageable 
boys  were  to  be  located,  and  three  cottages  to  accommodate  30  boys  each.  Two 
years  ago  the  large  building  was  remodelled  for  two  groups  and  at  present  the 
school  consists  of  six  cottages  as  nearly  independent  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  and  have  them  supervised  by  one  superintendent.  The  main  mode  of  ar- 
riving at  a  classification  is  to  grade  them  according  to  proficiency  in  knowledge. 

Superintendent  Margaret  Scott,  of  Michigan :  (a)  I  think  it  does. 

(h)  This  institution  was  organized  under  the  cottage  system  and  bo  change 
seems  desirable. 

Superintendent  Gower,  of  Michigan  :  We  have  the  cottage  system. 

Superintendent  Brown,  of  Minnesota :  (a)  I  believe  that  division  of  the  chil- 
dren into  families  of  40  to  50  each,  according  to  age,  answers  all  purposes  and 
with  proper  supervision  the  danger  of  contamination  by  the  more  vicious  will 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

(6)  Have  always  been  working  on  the  cottage  plan,  but  when  we  occupy  our 
new  buildings  the  classification  will  be  more  perfect,  as  the  families  will  not  b^ 
so  large. 

Superintendent  Shaffer,  of  Missouri:  (a)  Soi^aration  is  good,  say  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Those  entirely  good,  (2)  the  large  vicious,  (3)  the  small  vicious;  the 
latter  divisions  being,  of  course,  by  age. 

(b)  Separation  into  two  classes,  to  wit,  good  and  bad,  on  the  congregate  sys- 
tem. 

Superintendent  Otterson,  of  New  Jersey:  Classification  by  age  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  classify.  Classification  should  be  made  according  to  the  moral  condition 
of  the  inmates;  that  is  to  say,  the  separation  of  the  more  vicious  from  the  less, 
irrespective  of  age.  The  cottage  or  family  plan  presents  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish this  as  no  other  plan  can. 

(6)  Our  institution  was  founded  on  the  cottage  system  in  1865.  Of  late  years 
a  more  rigid  separation  has  been  tried. 

Superintendent  Mrs.  McFadden,  of  New  Jersey:  (a)  I  do  think  it  answers 
the  purpose  in  a  great  measure.  I  think  the  classification  should  be  made  wiUi 
regard  to  crimes  committed  rather  than  age,  as  many  young  in  age  are  old  lia 
vice. 

(6)  None;  as  our  school  only  numbers  about  one  family. 

Superintendent  Corrigan  (Brooklyn  Truant  Home),  of  New  Yor]i(:^/^^^pur  in- 
stitution, no.  The  boys  confined  in  this  institution  are  not  vicious,  only  mis- 
chievious,  and  1  consider  that  the  dormitoi'y  system  is  the  l^est. 
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Saperintondent  Carpenter,  of  New  York:  (a)  I  consider  it  hig^hly  desirable  to 
separate  those  more  deeply  tainted  with  vioe  and  crime  from  the  other  inmates 
of  the  institution.  The  segregation  of  the  more  vicious  amoimte  to  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  a  classification  of  all  the  inmates  by  age. 

(b)  The  school  has  been  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Senior  department,  oldedt 
boys  and  two  other  subdivisions,  according  to  age.  (2)  Primary  department, 
boys  from  7  to  10.  (3)  Girls'  department.  Each,  department  is  complete  in  it- 
self and  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other  departments. 

Superintendent  Jones,  of  New  York :  (o)  There  appears  to  be  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  results  of  the  two  systems. 

(6)  None. 

Superintendent  Brother  Leontine,  New  York  Catholic  Protectory :  (a)  I  admit 
that  the  cottage  system — that  Is,  separating  the  really  vicious  from  the  others — 
certainly  has  .good  moral  results,  but  without  strict  supervision  on  the  pvtt  of 
the  prefect  or  master  the  cottage  system  Is  a  failure. 

(6)  None. 

Superintendent  Crawford,  of  Ohio:  (a)  The  cottage  system  does  fairly  well. 
The  segregation  of  the  more  vicious  Is  much  the  same  as  classification  by  age. 

(6)  None. 

Superintendent  Hlte,  of  Ohio :  (a)  Yes ;  the  cottage  system  Is  the  only  system 
that  IS  in  any  sense  reformatory,  and  Its  plans  of  separating  the  smaller  Inmates 
particularly  from  the  larger  ones  Is  specially  beneficial  to  both  small  and  lai^ge 
pupils.  We  do  not  think  the  separation  of  the  more  vicious  from  the  same  ages 
of  the  vicious  Is  beneficial  to  the  vicious;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  expe- 
rienced that  the  contact  of  this  vicious  class  with  a  better  class,  who  are  in 
the  ascendency  as  to  number,  is  helpful  to  the  vicious  and  but  very  little  harm- 
ful to  the  better  class,  If  harmful  at  all.  . 

(b)  In  1878  all  the  smaller  boys  were  classed  by  themselves  and  completely  Iso- 
lated from  the  larger  boys.  There  has  boon  much  Improvement  In  the  house- 
keeping at  the  cottages  during  the  decade. 

Superintendent  Laverty,  of  Pennsylvania :  (a)  We  regard  the  cottage  system 
as  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils  by  separating  and  classifying  them 
according  to  age  and  moral  condition,  with  a  more  critical  supervision  and  more 
Intimate  Influence  exerted  by  their  care-takers. 

(b)  None.  A  new  Institution  is  now  being  erected  at  Glen  Mills,  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  for  the  transfer  of  the  departments  of  boys,  to  be  redstabllshed  on 
the  most  approved  methods  of  the  cottage  or  family  system. 

Superintendent  P.  H.  Nibecker,  of  Rhode  Island:  (a)  I  consider  the  family 
system,  when  fully  carried  out — each  family  having  its  own  dining  room,  play 
grounds,  and  school,  the  pupils  of  the  different  families  coming  in  contact  with 
one  another  only  during  hours  of  actual  labor  and  when  they  are  under  constant 
supervision  and  Instruction — as  of  vital  Importance  to  reform  school  work.  In  a 
small  school  classification  by  age  is  the  nearest  to  moral  grading  XK)S8ible.  In 
a  school  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  more  than  one  family  of  same  age  a  closer  and 
truer  moral  gradation  may  be  had. 

(6)  During  the* decade  this  school  has  been  changed  from  a  refuge  or  close 
school  to  a  family  school  with  congregate  dining  room  and  families,  not  classi- 
fied by  age.  Within  the  last  four  years  the  school  has  been  closely  graded  Into 
four  families,  those  of  like  age  beinsr  In  same  family,  etc.,  as  noted  above. 

Suparintendont  Alns worth,  of  South  Dakota:  {ci')  As  a  rule  the  cottage  system 
will  do  the  work,  provided  the  cottages  are  under  the  charge  of  suitable  persons. 
Our  boys,  good  and  bad,  are  kept  together;  but  there  are  always  one  or  more 
persons  with  them  of  good  character. 

(b)  When  more  buildings  are  needed  cottaores  will  bo  erectsd  with  a  capacity 
of  from  30  to  35  children  and  the  proper  number  of  attendants,  etc. 

Superintendent  McCuUoch,  of  Texas:  I  think  that  the  cottage  system  answers 
the  purpose. 

Suparintendent  Andrews,  of  Vermont:  (a)  I  think  the  cottage  system  la  better 
than  the  congregate. 

{b)  None. 

Superintendent  Sarah  E.  Pierce,  of  Wisconsin:  Yes.  Have  adopted  the  oot- 
tage  system,  classified  older  pupils  according  to  morals  ;  younger  pupils  accord- 
ing to  age  and  sex,  the  boys  being  under  10  and  composing  one  famllv. 

Superintendent  Sleep,  of  Wisconsin:  (a)  We  have  what  is  tenned  the  cottajsre 
system,  but  do  not  classify  with  respect  to  vica  and  crime  to  any  extent.  We 
class  with  some  respect  to  age  and  size.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  classification 
with  respect  to  vice  and  crime  properly  done  would  work  for  good. 

(^)  N<^^®-  Uigitzed  by  ^OOglC 
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Without  diseasing  the  caso  in  "which  a  reformatoi'y  is  a  mere  temporary  place 
of  detention  until  the  boy  can  be  properly  located  m  a  home,  it  is  interesting 
to  inquire  what  efforts  ai*e  made  for  his  future  welfare  when  the  time  has  come 
for  hid  being  dismissed  from  an  Institution  or  otherwise  discharged.  Invariably 
places  are  secured  for  the  boys  by  the  school  authorities.  Sometimes  these  are 
in  the  country,  at  others  in  the  city.  One  institution  of  the  East  has  an  agency 
in  Illinois  to  care  for  the  boys.  The  usual  mode  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  student  is  deporting  himself  is  by  periodical  reports 
in  writing,  but  in  several  States  a  more  vigorous  and  reliable  method  is  em- 
ployed. Thus  the  Lymaai  School  for  Boys  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  reports  that  in 
1889  ft  special  agent  was  appointed  whose  sole  business  is  to  visit  the  **  proba- 
tioners/' to  encourage  them,  right  their  wrongs,  adjust  their  disputes  with 
employers,  find  more  suitable  homes  if  the^  are  not  doing  well,  and  in  general 
make  them  feel  a  sense  of  continued  responsibility  to  the  State  to  do  well.  The 
result  of  every  visit  is  report^  to  the  central  bureau  and  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  school.  At  another  reformatory  institution,  the  State  Pr unary  School 
of  Massachusetts,  the  boys  are  frequently  visited  by  agents  in  the  employ  of  the 
State.  For  the  care  of  the  girls  placed  out  in  families  from  the  Massachusetts 
school  for  girls,  ninety  ladies  are  employed  by  the  State  board.  In  Now^Jer©ey 
a  regularly  employed  **  visiting  agent "  visits  the  boys  three  or  four  times  a  year,' 
with  power  to  recall  to  the  schooi  any  who  are  relapsing.  In  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum  there  is  a  visiting  agent  for  such  pupils  as  are  return^  to 
friends,  and  the  school  has  ever  exercised  as  close  a  supervision  as  means  t^tmld 
allow.  The  House  of  Refuge  at  Philadelphia  has  a  competent  officer  visit  the 
paroled  pupils  every  six  months. 

At  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  the  visitation  is  anmial,  but  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church  carries  aid  in  this  business  of  supervision.  The  pastor  of 
the  parish  in  which  the  boy  resides  is  corresponded  with  and  presumably  is  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  boy.  In  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  organ- 
ization becomes  the  organ  of  supervision,  for  the  judges  of  the  courts  are  re- 
quired to  appoint  supervisory  committees  in  every  county,  who  are  to  overs^io 
the  boys  that  arc  sent^rom  the  school.  In  Kansas  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  is  the  visiting  agent. 

III. 

Two  other  questions  of  considerable  importance  remain.  These  are  so  con- 
nected that  they  may  be  discussed  together.  They  relate  to  the  time  the  pupil 
may  be  detained  in  the  school  and  the  trade  taught  him  while  so  detained.  The 
following  discussion  is  based  on  the  replies  to  thfese  questions  : 

Assuming  for  convenienco  tliat  certain  disadvantages  of  the  contract  system  tend  to  neu- 
tralize its  undoubted  advantages  as  a  substituta  for  the  manual  work  essential  to  teaching 
habits  of  Industry*  and  a  trade,  what  effort,  If  any.  hare  your  trustees  made  during  the  decade 
1880-90  to  supplant  the  substitute  by  real  technological  Instruction,  and  do  you  think  such 
purely  technical  instruction  feasible  in  view  of  its  nonremunerative  character? 

Assuming  further  that  the  luFtruction  of  tlie  delinquent  at  the  Institution  Is  of  no  avail  un- 
less he  is  imder  its  instruction  for  a  sufBcient  time,  what  change,  if  any,  in  the  way  of  lengthtn- 
Ing  the  time  the  pupil  is  consigned  to  your  care  has  been  Icagurated  by  the  courts  or  instituted 
bylaw? 

Superintendent  Hatch,  of  Colorado:  No  effort  made  by  tru&tees.  Theoretic- 
ally, I  believe  purely  technical  instruction  feasible.  Have  had  no  experience. 
Poa^ible  term  of  detention  has  been  shortened  from  minority  to  three  years. 
Bad  change. 

Superintendent  Howe,  of  Connecticut:  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  practical  to 
give  technological  instruction  to  an  entire  institution.  A  few  of  the  older  boys 
may  be  bo  taught,  but  it  is  necessarily  expensive.  We  have  not  introduced 
technological  training,  but  hope  to  soon  to  a  limited  extent.  We  teach  habits 
of  industry,  but  oiw  industry  is  remunerative,  which  is  always  an  incentive  to 
labor.  The  law  of  definite  sentences  has  been  changed  to  indefinite  or  during 
minority.  A  boy  can  grade  out  of  the  institution  by  uniform  good  conduct  in 
twelve  months;  but  he  goes  on  probation  and  may  be  returned  to  the  institution 
at  any  time  his  conduct  may  not  be  good. 

Supjrintendent  Haines,  of  Delaware :  We  have  no  technological  instruction 
in  this  institution  as  yet.  I  do  think  such  instruction  very  valuable,  and  ought 
to  be  in  every  institution  of  this  kind,  without  regard  to  its  remunerative  char- 
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Sup3rintenclent  Shallenbsrger,  of  the  District  of  Columbia :  We  have  never  con- 
tracted the  labor  of  our  boys,  much  preferring  piecework  at  a  fixed  rate.  This 
gives  the  school  authorities  entire  control  of  both  the  work  and  the  disoiplice. 
The  trustees  have  repeatedly  urged  the  propriety  of  establishing  workshops  un- 
der skilled  foremen  in  order  to  teach  useful  trades  and  thus  fit  the  boys  to  take 
their  places  when  discharged  as  first-class  mechanics.  Every  reformatory  in- 
stitution or  industrial  school  should  be  provided  with  means  to  such  an  end, 
whether  remunerative  or  not.  Our  boys  are  all  committed  during  minority,  un- 
less sooner  discharged  by  the  board  of  trustees;  hence  they  could  regulate  the 
time  required  for  any  boy  to  remain  at  his  trade.  No  boy  should  be  forced  io 
learn  any  special  trade,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  so  forcing  him,  as  a 
large  number  are  always  anxious  to  acquire  some  handicrafts  and  would  un- 
dergo any  ordinary  discipline  to  secure  the  means  of  becoming  first-class  me- 
chanics. 

Superintendent  Scouller,  of  Illinois :  The  contract  system  is  supplanted  here 
by  State-account  plan.  '  Have  made  no  effort  until  recently  to  introduce  techno- 
logical instruction.  It  may  not  be  feasible  with  Sjbate  legislatures,  in  view  of  its 
nonrenumerative  character,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, though  it  must  be  boime  in  mind  that  such  training  will  never  make  a  me- 
chanic ;  it  can  only  develop  a  taste  for  some  industry.  Sentences  are  fixed  by 
law. 

Superintendent  Sarah  F.  Keely,  of  Indiana :  Our  manual  labor  is  simply  to 
teach  the  girls  the  common  industries  of  life,  thus  fitting  them  tor  lives  of  use- 
fulrjss.  We  do  not  aim  to  make  money,  but  work  for  the  reformatory  power 
there  is  in  work.  Under  our  old  law  girls  were  committed  until  18,  while  under 
the  new  law  of  1888  they  are  committed  until  21. 

Superintendent  Charlton,  of  Indiana :  Our  trustees  ten  years  ago  abandoned 
the  idea  of  making  money  out  of  the  labor  of  the  boys.  They  are  now  working 
to  instruct  boys  and  not  to  make  them  a  source  of  revenue.  I  most  certainly  re- 
gard technical  instruction  as  feasible.  We  have  detained  boys  on  an  average 
about  twenty  months.    I  think  that  two  years  would  be  better. 

Superintendent  Cory,  of  Iowa :  As  yet  we  have  no  productive  industry.  Only 
domestic  economy  and  common  school  work  receives  attention  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  girls. 

Superintendent  Buck,  of  Kansas:  We  have  never  had  the  contract  system. 
All  are  committed  during  minority. 

Superintendent  Farrington,  of  Maine :  I  think  such  technical  instruction  is 
feasible,  notwithstanding  its  nonremunerative  character.  We  have  established 
a  mechanical  school,  where  the  elements  of  carpentry  are  taught.  Boys  are 
sentenced  during  minority,  and  trustees  may  discharge  boys  whenever  they  be- 
lieve them  to  be  reformed. 

Brother  Dominic,  Carroll  Station,  Md.:  Though  we  have  eight  or  nine  indus- 
ries  or  trades— printing,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  floriculture— we  find  that  our 
boys  do  not  and  can  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  institution  to  teach  them  the 
trades  thoroughly.  One  advantage,  however,  is  that  they  learn  habits  of  indus- 
try and  how  to  work.  I  think,  so  far  as  remuneration  in  shops  in  reformatory 
institutions  is  concerned,  it  is  a  failure.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken 
by  us  has  paid.  The  board,  or  rather  the  committee  having  the  matter  of  super- 
vision of  the  shops,  have  established  this  rule  within  the  last  year,  that  any  ooy 
entering  a  shop  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade  must  remain  there  four  years. 
This  supposes  him  to  enter  at  13  and  upwards.  • 

Superintendent  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts :  No  effort  has  been  made  except  to 
give  instruction  in  carpentry.  I  think  boys  should  be  placed  out  to  get  special 
instruction  and  should  not  remain  in  an  institution  more  than  two  years.  Truant 
boys  are  now  committed  for  two  years  instead  of  one  year  as  formerly. 

Superintendent  Chapin,  of  Massachusetts:  Last  year  the  Swedish  system  (Sloyd) 
was  introduced,  and  during  the  last  year  all  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  it. 
Grovfing  boys  can  not  be  used  to  carry  on  a  profitable  contract  system  without 
defeating  the  ends  for  which  a  reform  school  is  established.  Boys  are  sent  here 
during  their  minority. "  Formerly  the  practice  was  to  release  boys  after  fifteen 
months' stay  on  good  behavior,  t.c,  as  long  as  good  conduct  continued.  This 
time  has  been  found  insufficient,  and  the  shortest  period  will  probably  be  here- 
after two  years. 

Superintendent  Margaret  Scott,  of  Michigan  :  We  have  no  contract  labor  that 
interferes  or  retards  in  any  way  the  plan  of  the  institution,  which  is  to  teach 
every  girl  domestic  work,  including  sewing,  and  the  half -day's  training  in  day 
school.  No  change  in  the  way  of  lengthening  the  time  the  pupil  is  consigned 
to  the  school  is  required.  Digitized  by  vj^^\^v  iv^ 
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Superintendent  Brown,  of  Minnesota :  Have  alwiiys  managed  our  manufactur- 
ing on  the  State-account  plan  and  with  special  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children.  I  believe  purely  technical  instruction  to  be  feasible.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  lengthen  the  time,  because  of  limited  accommodations,  but  believe 
the  time  of  detention  should  be  increased  when  accommodations  will  permit. 

Superintendent  Shaffer,  of  Missouri :  No  change  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Teaching  habits  of  industry  simply  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  teaching 
them  a  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  living  after  leaving  Institutions. 

Superintendent  Otterson,  of  New  Jersey :  A  printing  office  has  been  estab- 
lished, where  8  to  12  boys  are  taught  all  parts  of  the  work.  We  issue  a  paper  to 
enable  them  to  have  regular  work.  We  also  printed  our  last  annual  report  and 
do  all  our  job  printing.  Boys  are  taught  in  all  trades  that  can  be  made  useful 
to  the  institution,  though  none  are  purely  technological.  To  be  of  value  there 
should  always  be  a  purpose. .  All  boy  a  committed  were  committed  during  mi- 
nority, but  by  good  conduct  could  earn  their  release  in  14  months.  The  trustees 
have  jnst  had  an  act  passed  which  requires  that  all  boys  should  remain  not  less 
than  three  years.  Tnis  to  the  end  that  we  may  do  more  trade- teaching  as  well 
BB  school  work. 

Superintendent  Mrs.  McFadden,  of  New  Jersey :  Shirt  work  was  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  but  we  give  our  girls  instruction  in  all  branches  of  housework. 
They  are  also  advantageously  employed  on  the  farm  in  weeding,  harvesting,  etc. 
The  time  of  maximum  detention  has  been  chapged  from  18  years  of  age  to  21. 

Director  Round,  of  New  York :  We  pay  each  boy  1  cent  each  day,  providing 
he  earns  his  3  mills  for  education  woilc,  3  mills  for  morals,  2  for  deportment. 
1  for  care  of  person,  and  1  for  care  of  clothing.  His  failure  to  earn  70  per  cexii 
of  his  mills  for  any  month  puts  him  do  ivn  one  month.  He  is  compelled  to  go 
through  three  grades  of  six  months  each  before  being  released.  The  boy  reafly 
controls  the  time  that  he  remains  at  the  institution  after  eighteen  months. 

Superintendent  Carpenter,  of  New  York:  Our  older  children  make  all  the* 
shoes  and  clothing  of  the  inmates  and  do  all  house  and  farm  work.  Nothing  is 
sold.  Much  like  a  boarding  school,  where  the  children  work  for  their  board 
and  clothing  and  go  to  school.  Thirty  years'  experience  has  taught  us  that 
children. should  seldom  be  discharged  in  less  than  one  year  or  be  retained  longer 
than  about  two  years ;  hence  children  are  retained  here  from  one  to  two  years. 

Superintendent  Jones,  of  New  York :  They  have  established  all  the  indus- 
tries on  State  account.  The  object  of  labor  in  the  institution  is  regarded  for  its 
disciplinary  power  rather  than  for  profit  in  money  values.  No  change  in  length 
of  commitment.  All  commitments  are  during  minority,  though  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  managers  the  pupil  may  be  discharged  before  he  has  reached  his 
majority.  '     , 

Brother  Leontine,  of  New  York:  We  have  no  ^contract  system  here,  We 
manufacture  the  material  for  the  employes,  and  are  the  sole  mtisters  of  the  labor 
of  our  inmates,  which  labor  is  more  for  the  benefit  accruing  to  them  than  for 
the  gain  to  the  institution.  Rather  than  deprive  a  girl  or  boy  of  learning  a 
trade  or  business  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  after  leaving  the  institution,  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  retain  such  inmates  at  our  own  cost.  In  addition,  we  pay  or 
put  by  for  thorn  a  sum  each  month,  so  that  on  leaving  they  will  have  something 
to  rely  on  for  support.  Within  the  last  five  years  many  have  had  as  much  as 
$50,  $75,  or  $100  to  their  credit  on  leaving. 

Superintendent  Hite,  of  Ohio:  Since  1884  a  polytechnic  building  has  been 
erected  and  has  shown  that  it  would  be  better  to  discontinue  such  industries  as 
brush-making,  knitting  by  machinery,  cane-seating  chairs,  etc.,  and  adopt  man- 
ual training  instead,  even  in  view  of  its  unproductiveness.  There  has  been  no 
law  compelling  an  inmate  to  remain  a  definite  length  of  time.  The  rule  adopted 
at  this  institution  is  that  no  inmate  will  be  sent  home  under  one  year  from  the 
time  he  enters.     All  the  courts  commit  during  minority  or  until  reformed. 

Superintendent  Laverty,  of  Pennsylvania :  Technological  instruction  has  not 
been  adopted  to  any  extent.  When  we  have  reSstablished  ourselves  at  the  new 
location  in  Delaware  County  rudimentary  instruction  in  standard  trades  will  be 
introduced.  We  believe  a  more  lengthened  period  of  detention  is  important. 
The  managers  have  been  unable  to  adopt  it,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  boys'  departments. 

Superintendent  Nibecker,  of  Rhode  Island  :  In  1885  printing  was  introduced 
and  nas  been  successfully  prosecuted.  Many  competent  printers  have  been 
turned  out,  who  have  always  foifnd  good  places.  In  May,  1890,  $25,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  introduction  of  other  trades  in  the  school.  Technological  in- 
struction is  feasible.  It  is  improper  to  consider  that  children  should  be  made 
a  source  of  revenue.  Digitized  by  ^^jvjkjwi\^ 
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Superintendent  C.  W.  Ainsworth,  of  South  Dakota :  The  contract  system  10  a 
political  move  more  than  anything  else.  Our  time  is  mostly  spent  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  garden,  aside  from  the  three  and  one-half  hours  a  day  in  the  schoolroom. 
We  have  a  small  printing  office,  in  which  are  nine  boys.  Boys  take  care  of  stock 
and  assist  in  the  household  duties,  etc.  No  child  should  be  released  until  the 
rudiments  of  a  good  education  have  been  obtained  and  a  knowledge  of  some 
kind  of  industry  that  will  enable  him  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood. 

Superintendent  McCulloch,  of  Texcs :  Only  have  the  farm. 

Superintendent  Andrews,  of  Vermont :  Yes ;  I  do  consider  purely  technical 
instruction  feasible. 

Superintendent  Sleep,  of  Wisconsin :  I  think  that  we  never  have  had  the  con- 
tract system.  Ten  years  ago  this  winter  the  law  changed  the  system  of  releas- 
ing from  21  to  18  years  of  age,  but  after  6  yeai*s  it  was  restored  to  21  years.  Su- 
pervisors have  authority  to  remove  at  any  time. 

Table  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  reform  schools  for  1889-90. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLOEED  EACE. 


I.— THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  former  slave  States  have  a  white  population  of  15,493f32d,  and  a  white 
school  enrollment  of  3,422,785,  or  22.1  per  cent  of  the  white  population. 

The  same  States  have  a  colored  population  of  6,954,840,  and  a  colored  school 
enrollment  of  1,289,944,  or  18.5  per  cent  of  the  colored  population. 

The  colored  form  30.98  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  but  colored  pupils 
form  only  27.37  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment. 

These  figures  show  that  the  colored  school  enrollment  is  not  relatively  equal 
to  the  white.  It  exceeds  the  white,  as  compared  with  the  population,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas ;  in  the  remaining  States  it 
falls  behind  the  white— in  Alabama,  Ceorgia,  Louisiana,  and  West  Virginia 
far  behind. 

The  ratio  of  averse  attendance  to  enrollment  is  63.3  for  white  and  62.4  for 
colored  in  twelve  States. 
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state. 

White. 

CJolored. 

State. 

WhHe. 

Colored. 

Alabama  a 

822.04 

88.25 

061.10 
864.99 

«2L06 

^.^ 

589.75 
084.16 

MisBonri _ 

North  Cardllna: 

Males 

(ft) 

835.80 
22.95 

n : 

48.17 
60.80 

81.19 

88.10 

88.-56 

47.07 

(by 

Arkansas _ 

Delaware...       

822.72 

District  of  ColTiznbia:  c 

Females 

20.86 

Priinanr    and    £pramx&ar 
schools — 

Hieh  schools................ 

South  Carolina .  

(ly) 

Tennessee 

Texas: 
Males- 

In  community  ctmn- 

ties :! „.. 

In  district  counties .... 
In   independent    dis' 

trlcts 

Female*— 

In  community  coun- 

tie8..„....... 

In  district  counties. . . . 

In   independent    dia* 

tricts 

(ft) 

Florida 

Georgia ^ 

Kentucky:  d 

In  counties 

In  cities- 
Males 

Females 

82.76 

126.11 
48.22 

140.50 
80.39 

38.20 

82.18 

886.28 

88.97 
32.09 

»r.82 

07.85 
42.77 

83.30 

44.66 
40.88 

58.82 
85.12 

Fematos .... —,... 

84.20 

liOUisiana: 

Males 

96,98 
26.24 
804.88 

26.88 
20.46 

87.97 

Females..... 

yircrtnin.  , 

Maryland'^, .,  ^ 

West  Virginia 

(») 

(ft) 

Mississippi:  d 

Mal£. „. 

Females _ 

a  Country  scliools  only, 
b  Not  classified  by  color. 


e  Annual  salaries, 
tf  In  1888-'89. 


ALABAMA. 

Apporiimmicnt  of  funds  between  the  races  in  Alabama, — The  Alabama  State  di«- 
tributable  school  fund  has  heretofore  been  apportioned  among  the  townships 
and  dijdtricts  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  Sige,  the  fund  of  each 
race  being  kept  separate.  This  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  *^  It  is  alleged 
that  in  portions  of  the  State  the  colored  race  gets  well-nigh  all  the  school  fund, 
whilst  that  race  pays  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  taxes  that  msk^  up  that  fund; 
also  that  the  colored  race  is  as  yet,  in  general,  only  capable  of  reoeiviog  and 
profiting  by  an  elementary  education,  wiiich  costs  comporativeljr  much  less  than 
that  suitable  for  the  white  race  in  its  more  advanced  st^esof  civilization."  The 
State  superintendent,  without  discussing  whether  these  oomx>Iaints  are  well 
grounded  or  not,  ei^s  that  there  are  individual  oases  of  peculi«*  hard^ip,  and 
suggests  the  following  plan :  *^  Jliet  the  school  fund  be  apportioned  by  this  office 
to  the  different  couhties  and  tawnships  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
without  regard  to  race,  and  let  Iha  township  officers  apportion  the  fund  to  the 
schools  of  the  township  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  who  will  prob- 
ably attend  each  school.  They,  being  on  the  ground  and  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  the  different  neighborhoods,  can  do  this  to  better  advantage  than  it 
can  be  done  by  this  offica.  In  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  fixed  by  statute 
a  gradation  of  teachers'  licenses,  eo  that  well-qualified  and  successful  teachers 
should  roceive  greater  compensation  than  the  teacher  who  can  barely  stand  an 
examination  for  a  third-grade  certificate.  In  all  other  departments  persons  are 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  t^em, 
and  why  should  not  this  rule  apply  in  the  payment  of  teachers  ?  Under  our 
present  appoiiionment  of  funds  such  is  frequently  the  case — that  the  poor  teacher 
of  the  colbred  race  gets  much  better  salary'  than  the  well-qualified  white  teacher. 
If  this  were  left  to  the  local  school  authorities  such  injustice  and  inequality  would 
not  be  allowed." 

This  is  practically  what  is  done  at  present  in  the  larger  Southern  cities  with 
the  local  school  funds  (city  appropriation);  the  municipal  school  boards  apply 
the  local  funds  to  the  various  schools,  white  and  colored,  in  their  discretion.  It 
is  believed  that  the  city  colored  schools  are  amply  provided  for  under  this  sys- 
tem. Whether  it  would  work  as  well  throughout  the  country  districts,admiiiis- 
tered  often  by  trustees  prejudicsd  against  ne^^ro  education,  and  especially  against 
negro  education  at  the  white  man's  expense,  is  problematical.  That  Superinten- 
dent Palmer  does  not  think  it  would  work  injustica  is  evident,  when  he  declares: 

*' Allow  me  here  to  say  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  deprive 
the  colored  race  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  public-school 
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fund.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  our  solemn  duty  but  best  interest  to  see  that 
the  pdored  race  is  educated  and  elevated  so  as  to  fit  him  for  good  citizenship, 
of  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  he  will  be  de- 
prived. Nor  am  1  in  sympathy  with  those  who  would  apply  only  the  tax  raised 
from  our  race  for  the  education  of  that  race.  Such  a  law  or  provision  of  a  St^e 
constitution  would  be  declared  by  the  courts  unconstitutional  as  being  against 
public  policy  and  as  contravening  the  letter  and  Bpii*it  of  the  Fourteenth  Ameni- 
ment  of  the'Conatitution  of  the  United  States.  The  plan  herein  suc^^gested  will 
go  far  towards  remedying  the  evils  complained  of.  and  that,  too,  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples—that teachers  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed  by  them." 

buperintendent  Palmer'' 8  suggestion  adopted — The  law  amended. — The  legislature 
in  1891  changed  the  laW  so  as  to  provide  for  three  tovmship  trrsteos  (instead  of 
one)  who  arc  to  dispose  of  the  scnool  funds  derived  from  the  State  virtually  as 
Superintendent  Palmer  has  suggested.  Mr.  J.  N.  Hutchiui^on,  himself  a  town- 
ship trustee,  explains  their  duties  relating  to  the  disposition  of  lumls  under  the 
new  law,  as  foLows:  They  aro  required  to  **  establish  and  apportion  to  each 
school  just  such  an  amount  of  the  public  fimds  as  they  deem  just  and  equitable 
to  carry  on  the  schools  in  their  township,  not  according  to  number  of  scholurs 
pro  rata  as  heretofore,  but  apportioning  and  giving  unto  schools  as  t.  ey  deem 
best  to  promote  free  education  in  their  township  with  due  rcga-d  to  all  neigh- 
borhoods. For  as  the  law  was,  where  one  school  could  get  only  t  n  pupils,  in 
pro  rating  it  was  not  sufficient  to  employ  a  suitable  teacher  to  t^ach  those  chil- 
dron,  and  other  schools  had  the  advantage,  especially  the  colored,  which  gen- 
erally outnumbered  the  whites,  receiving  the  most  money,  and  the  colored  peo- 
ple paying  less  taxes.  Hence  some  neighborhoods  were  deprived  to  a  great 
extent  of  ihe  benefit  of  schools,  not  being  able  to  procure  a  suitable  teacher  on 
account  of  insufficiency  of  funds. 

^*I  take  tho  position  that  one  teacher*s  time  is  worth  as  much  to  them  as  an- 
other teacher,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  scholars  they  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  trustees  should  see  that  all  children  are  offered  the  benefit 
of  schooling,  and  that  this  is  the  intention  of  the  law,  which  was  wise  in  our 
legislature  In  so  changing  it,  and  now  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to 
Cwirry  out  the  law  without  regard  to  the  whims  and  complaint  of  some." 

The  new  State  superintendent,  Hon.  John  G.  Harris,  further  explains  the 
situation  as  follows: 

''It  is  the  duty  of  the  township  trustees  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  in  their  township  to  meet  the  necessities  of  school  children  according  to 
justice  and  equity,  having  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  apportioned  to  such 
township,  paying  to  the  teacher  of  each  school  an  amount  which  will  secure 
continuation  of  all  the  schools  of  both  races,  the  same  length  of  time, 

*'  This  law  confers  upon  the  township  trustees  the  power  to  contract  with 
teachers  at  an  agreed  amount  per  month  for  three  months  or  more.  The  entire 
amount  belonging  to  each  township  must  be  divided  among  the  white  8ch<x)ls 
and  colored  schools  by  the  trustees  according  to  *  justice  and  equity.'  not  per 
capita.  One  teacher  may  be  secured  to  teach  a  c  rtain  school  at  one  frice,  while 
another  teacher  may  be  employed  to  teach  a  different  school  at  a  greaer  or  k^ss 
sum.  Trustees  must  use  their  very  best  judgment,  looking  to  the  highest  in- 
terest of  all  the  children  to  be  taught.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
must  govern.  Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  spirit  of  the  law.  *  Elqual  rights  to 
all,  special  favors  to  none.' " 

The  words  italicized,  '*  same  length  of  time,"  are  evidently  designed  to  be  the 
watchword  under  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  law  only  covers  the  State  school  fund  proper.  The  apportionment  of  the 
State  poll  tax  remains  as  before—poll  tax  collected  from  the  whites  goes  to 
white  schools  exclusively,  ditto  colored. 

toUyred  education  in  Alahamxi, — W.  B.  Paterson,  conductor  of  colored  teachers 
institutes  in  Alabama,  says  in  his  report  to  the  State  superintendent:  **  The 
county  superintendents  and  other  white  citizens  attended  the  sessions  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  showed  much  interest  in  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  I  find 
that  where  a  colored  teacher  is  competent  and  devotes  himself  strictly  to  the 
work  of  teaching,  that  he  can  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  best  people  of  the 
community.  The  county  superintendents,  too,  discharge  their  duty  regardless 
of  race,  and  everywhere  they  expressed  a  desire  to  get  the  very  best  teachers  pos- 
sible for  the  colored  schools. 
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"The  colored  people  are  being  encouraged  to  build  school-houses,  and  their 
white  neighbors  are  contributing  liberally  towards  this  object. 

**  These  facts  are  given  to  make  more  forcible  the  following  statement:  The 
schools  are  retarded  in  their  progress  by  a  want  of  unity  and  harmony  amoxfg 
the  colored  people  themselves.  Desiring  to  get  control  of  the  schools,  they  are 
imposed  upon  by  incompetent  teachers,  who  establish  a  denominational  or  ahigh 
school,  with  an  absurdly  long  and  very  illogical  course  of  study,  and  the  means 
of  the  people,  which  might  be  used  very  profitably  to  double  the  public-school 
term,  are  wasted.  I  have  reference  here  only  to  the  efforts  made  in  smi^l  towns 
to  build  up  a  college  on  local  patronage  at  a  tuition  of  $1  per  men.h.  It  would 
be  good  policy  for  the  present  to  let  Talladega  College,  Selma  University,  Payne 
Institute  at  Bslma,  and  the  State  normals  at  HuntsvlUe,  Tuskegee,  and  Mont- 
gomery attend  to  the  higher  education  and  let  the  eiforts  of  the  people  be  di- 
rected to  improving  the  public  schools.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  enterinff 
the  above  institutions  from  the  public  schools  are  prepared  to  take  up  a  normal 
course  of  study." 

ABKANSAS. 

Apportionment  of  func[s  between  the  races  in  ArkanB<is, — A  statement  in  the  An- 
nual Report  of  this  OfiBce  for  1888-89  was  calculated  to  create  an  erroneous  im- 
pression as  to  the  distribution  of  the  State  school  moneys.  With  refezence  to 
this  subject  State  Superintendent  Josiah  H.  Shinn  writes  to  the  Office : 

*'  The  law  apportions  to  all  children  irrespective  of  color.  Each  child  in  Ar- 
kansas, black  and  white,  of  school  age  receives  the  same  amount  of  money  by 
State  apportionment.  Each  county  in  the  State,  irrespective  of  color,  gets  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  given  to  its  children  oi  school 
age :  or  the  multiple  of  the  equal  pro  rata  per  ehild  into  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  county.  The  county  judge  then  apportions  the  fund  received 
from  the  State  in  the  same  way  to  the  districts.  Each  district  gets  from  the 
State  a  sum  of  money  in  every  case  equal  to  the  multiple  formed  by  the  pro  rata 
into  the  number  of  childien  in  the  district. 

"So  far  the  money  has  been  apportioned  as  though  no  color  line  existed. 

•*  The  money  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  [dist  ict]  directors.  Each  district  may  have  three  funds,  and  must  have 
two  ;  (1)  The  State  apportionment  made  by  the  State  superintendent;  (2)  the 
poll-tax  apportionment  made  by  the  county  judge ;  (3)  the  local  tax  voted  upon 
the  property  of  the  district  and  paid  by  the  collector  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  for  the  use  of  that  district  alone. 

**I  desire  to  emphasize  this  point  again.  Up  to  this  point  in  our  financial 
management — the  point  when  the  directors  are  to  open  the  schools—no  distinc- 
tion whatever  has  been  made.  It  has  been  a  question  of  cold  calculation  without 
one  drop  of  blood.  If  any  discrimination  is  made  liow,  the  fault  will  lie  with  the 
directors.  The  law  requires  them  to  hold  separate  schools  for  the  races.  There 
is  no  restriction  upon  the  black  man's  right  to  hold  the  office  of  school  director. 
In  eastern  Arkansas  in  a  large  majority  of  the  districts  the  directory  is  black. 
Two  plans  have  been  adopted  by  directors,  irrespective  of  color. 

**  1.  To  hold  a  three  months'  school  for  each  color,  and  as  much  longer  as  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  district  funds  will  continue  it.  This  share  is  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  ratio  of  the  black  and  white  children  of  school  age,  respect- 
ively, to  the  whole  number  of  children. 

"2.  To  hold  two  schools  of  equal  length,  irrespective  of  these  proportions. 

**(a)  As  to  the  first  proposition,  the  division  ib  always  more  favorable  to  the 
colored  race  than  to  the  white.  Where  but  eight  or  ten  children  of  either  color 
were  to  be  found  in  any  district  a  trouble  followed  in  nearly  every  case.  Black 
directors  Faw  little  use  in  running  a  school  for  less  than  ten  white  children ;  so 
did  the  white  ones.  The  legislature  cured  this  last  winter  by  permitting  any 
number  less  than  ten  to  transfer  to  the  adjoining  district. 

"(6)  The  second  proposition  is  on  the  broadest  basis  of  fairness,  and  reaches 
the  widest  stretch  of  justice.  No  more  can  be  claimed.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
my  fellow-citizens  not  to  say  further  that  the  great  majority  of  our  school  di- 
rectors fol  ow  the  second  plan. 

"  In  the  following  cities  and  towi^  the  terms  and  all  the  other  arrangements 
are  equal :  Little  Hock,  Helena,  Marianna,  Pine  Bluff,  Montlcello,  Lonoke, 
Camden,  Texarkana, Hope,  Nashville.  Washington,  Prescott,  Malvern,  Conway, 
Motilton,  Newport,  Augusta,  Russellville,  Fort  Smith,  Van  Buren,  and  Hot 
Springs." 
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DELAWARE. 

The,  colored  scJioois  of  Delaxcai^, — **  There  are  only  46  [colored]  Bclioolliousea  In 
the  State  and  79  schools.  Thirty- three  of  the  schools  are  held  either  in  private 
houses  or  chuixihes,  mostly  the  latter.  All  the  schoolhouses  occupied  have  been 
built  by  the  colored  people  themselves,  and  some  of  the  buildings  are  in  the  last 
stasres  of  dilapidation.  Some  of  the  £chools  find  it  necessary  to  char^  a  tuition 
fee  and  others  raise  funds  by  subscription  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  money 
to  pay  the  teacher's  salary." 

The  State  superintendent  suggests  *'  that  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  the  Staite 
appropriation  to  these  schools  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  free  schools  in 
fact.  If  education  is  a  safeguard  it  would  seem  to  need  no  argument  that  the 
colored  schools  should  be  mi^e  as  efficient  as  possible.'^ 

The  sum  of  $6,000  was  appropriated  for  these  eohools  in  ISS^W,  or  a  little 
over  %\  for  each  colored  child  of  school  age  in  the  State. 

FLORIDA. 

Capadty  of  colored  students— Appreciation  of  school  cfdranta^.— Theprmcip^  of 
the  Florida  State  Normal  College  for  Colored  Persons  reports :  **The  students 
are  specially  drilled  in  the  abstract  sciences  in  which  they  are  the  weakest,  while 
their  strong  linguistic  powers  are  given  the  fullest  exercise.  The  imperfect  at- 
tainments in  the  common  studies  which  they  bring  to  the  institution  are  dis- 
placed by  a  severe  laraining  in  the  same  studies,  when  they  are  carried  through 
algebra  to  quadratics  and  through  several  books  of  geometry.  In  all  these 
studies  they  can  compete  favorably  with  scholars  of  similar  grade  anywhere. 
In  the  Latin,  the  only  classic  thus  far  taught,  they  are  carried  through  several 
books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  just  enough  to  give  them  a  proper  foundation 
to  continue  the  study  of  the  thoughts  of  the  iron- hearted  masters  of  the  ancient 
world  after  graduation.  Although  it  is  less  than  two  years  sinoe  the  senior  class 
began  the  study  of  Latin,  several  of  them  can  now  read  Caesar  with  an  ease  and 
elegance  that  would  do  credit  to  scholars  who  have  been  engaged  twice  the  length 
of  time  in  studying  this  language. 

'*  The  surest  test  for  the  appreciation  of  the  race  for  the  school  is  in  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  patrons  in  sending  and  maintaining  scholars  here,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  latter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  oflfered  titiemfor  instruc- 
tion. With  limited  means  or  from  daily  earnings  parents  send  their  childr^i 
to  this  school  from  distant  parts  of  the  State  and  meet  all  the  financial  engage- 
ments incident  to  the  education  of  a  young  person  during  the  entire  session  of 
nine  months.  Although  this  is  the  second  year  sinoe  the  school  has  had  dormi- 
tory halls,  not  only  has  every  patron  met  all  his  obligations,  but  the  demand  for 
more  room  in  the  dormitories  is  restricted  by  our  inability  to  provide  for  any 
more  new-comers. 

**  The  promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
school  is  another  proof  of  high  appreciation.  No  severer  punishment  for  breach 
of  discipline  can  be  inflicted  on  any  of  them  than  to  be  ordered  to  leave  sohool 
for  even  part  of  a  day.  They  seem  to  feel  that  every  day  and  hour  w^  too  pre- 
ciors  to  b3  lost  from  the  prosecution  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  come 
hither  from  their  homes.  This  strong  regard  and  attachment  for  a  school  but 
lately  established  is  one  of  the  mc  st  pleasing  features  which  promise  for  it,  let 
it  be  hop^d,  a  long  career  of  usafulness." 

GEORGIA. 

State  School  Commissioner  James  S.  Hook :  **  It  is  due  the  colored-  people  to 
say  that  everywhere  in  Georgia,  as  far  as  they  have  come  within  my  observa- 
tion, they  are  anxious  for  improvement,  and  in  proportion  as  they  become  in- 
terested in  the  schools  I  note  growth  in  moral  sentiment,  less  interest  in  parti- 
san politics,  and  moreanxiety  to  make  themselves  useful  and  respected  citizens," 

The  University  of  Atlanta,  as  is  well  known,  has,  under  the  provision  of  the 
State  constitution  forbidding  the  coeducation  of  whites  and  colored,  forfeited 
its  State  grant.  Some  of  the  prominent  colored  educators  of  the  State  are  set- 
ting on  foot  a  movement  to  obtain  this  suspended  grant  in  order  to  establish  s 
normal  school  for  training  colored  teachers. 
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Wkai  Ihe  comity  mpeiintetidenU  say. 

Ch'Ofeford  C(mnty, — CJolored  schools  were  well  attended,  but  adecreaee  in  num- 
ber <A  schools,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get  taachers  that  could  make  the 
required  percentage  in  examination. 

Mtm^on  County. — The  colored  peopl©  manifest  a  great  desire  to  have  their 
children  educated ;  their  schools  were  kept  full  and  the  average  attendance  was 
good.  The  colored  children  of  our  coimty  outnumber  the  whites  almost  4  to  1, 
and  all  their  schools  are  full  to  overflowing  whenever  o^ned.  In  some  parts  of 
the  county  the  white  people  are  so  sparsely  settled  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  have  schools. 

Jasper  County. — ^There  is  not  a  child  of  school  age  in  the  county,  white  or 
black,  but  what  has  a  pchoolhouse  conveniently  located  and  can  attend  school 
most  any  kind  of  weather. 

MUdieU  County. — The  colored  people  of  our  county  are  very  manifest  in  their 
interest  of  education.  Many  of  our  colored  schools,  if  allowed,  are  crowded  be- 
yond accommodations. 

Oocmee  County. — By  no  means  tax  the  whites  to  educate  the  blacks.  This  has 
made  a  '*  skeletcm  "  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  corpulent  and  muscular 
man — a  giant  [referring  to  the  school  system]. 

JPutnam  County.—We  should  have  more  money,  negro  or  no  negro.  Something 
s  necessarily  obliged  to  be  done  or  the  whites  will  not  keep  up  with  the  darkey. 

MARYIiAND. 

T%e  ccHortd  schools  of  Mai-yland.—iyr.  James  L.  Bryan,  school  examiner  of  Dor- 
chester County,  Md.,  reports  as  follows :  **  There  is  great  pleasure  and  just  pride 
in  stating  that  our  colored  schools  are  a  credit  to  our  system.  When  I  began 
my  work  in  this  coimty  in  1867  there  were  no  colored  schools  connected  with  the 
public-school  system.  There  were  two  or  three  run  by  friends  outside  of  the 
State.  The  school  board  of  that  day  made  a  small  appropriation  to  two  of  those 
schools,  and  gradually  increased  the  amount  imtil  the  new  school  law  of  1872 

§  laced  such  schools  directly  under  the  control  of  the  school  board.  Since  that 
ay  these  schools  have  increased  from  two  or  three  to  forty,  and  the  teachers 
compare  favorably  with  the  white  teachers,  considering  the  poor  advantages 
they  have  had  to  make  themselves  ex:pertr  teachers.  With  two  or  three  exoap- 
tions  thes^  schools  occupy  houses  belonging  to  the  school  authorities,  built  g^  n- 
orally  for  school  purposes,  and  with  comfortable  furniture,  blackboards,  etc. 
One  house,  in  Cambridge,  used  by  colored  pupils,  cost  nearly  $2,500;  another,  in 
East  Newmarket,  cost  over  $1,000. 

^*  There  is  small  but  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  attsnding  the  schools, 
and  the  results  are  quite  gratifying. 

**It  is  a  great  credit  to  the  powers  that  be  that  this  work  has  been  done  so 
well.  It  is  honorable  to  the  authorities,  and  should  dispel  all  doubts  of  fairness 
in  tiie  matter  of  educating  this  class  of  our  people." 

And  the  examiner  of  Harford  County  says:  **In  a  number  of  cases  we  lack 
suitable  houses  and  furniture  for  the  colored  schools ;  but  our  greatest  drawback 
in  this  line  is  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have 
more  difficulty  in  securing  twenty-two  suitable  colored  teachers  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  white  ones.  I  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  day  when  wo 
may  rely  upon  the  colored  normal  school  of  this  State  for  our  colored  teachera 

**In  many  cases,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance  of 
colored  children.  Having  satisfied  their  ambition  by  enrolliDg  their  names  at 
school,  the  very  ones  most  in  need  of  its  benefits  are  the  ones  most  apt  to  be  ab- 
sent. Hecognizing  the  large  factor  they  have  become  in  some  sections,  I  see  no 
higher  duty  the  State  has  to  perform  than  to  do  what  she  can  to  educate  this 
large  class  of  her  citizens." 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Causes  ofopposUion  to  neqro  educaiion. — State  Superintendent  S.  M.  Finger,  of 
North  Carolina,  says :  **  There  is  much  opposition  to  public  schools  in  the  State, 
and  in  the  South  generally,  because  of  the  small  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
negroes.  The  opposition  is  intensified  by  the  belief,  that  is  more  or  less  preva- 
lent, that  education  spoils  the  colored  people  as  laborers,  to  their  own  damage 
and  the  damage  of  the  white  people.  It  is  said  that  when  you  *  educate  a  negro 
you  spoil  a  field  hand.' 
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"On  this  point  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  n<*gTo'8  sudden  f^reedom  and 
citizenship,  for  which  he  was  unprepared,  the  privileges  of  education,  and  all 
the  new  experiences  he  had  at  and  soon  after  the  war.  including  much  bad  lead- 
ership, completely  turned  his  head,  so  to  t=peak.  i:  orced  labor  to  him  had,  dur- 
ing slavery,  been  his  peculiar  hardship.  In  his  iguoranco  he  thought  the  new 
conditions,  and  especial jy  the  privilege  of  education,  were  to  relieve  him  from 
this  cur83  of  labor.  The  old  necrroes  went  earnestly  to  work  to  learn  to  read. 
They  failed,  but  attributed  their  failure  to  lack  of  early  opH)rt  jnities.  But  they 
r' solved  that  they  wou.d  secure  education  for  their  children,  and,  with  this 
special  end  in  view,  the  escape  from  manual  labor.  The  present  generation  of 
younger  neg  oes  has  been  educated  too  much  wth  this  purpose  in  view,  and, 
becaase  of  tuis  wron.r  idea,  it  is  true  that  a  smattering  of  education  to  many  of 
them  has  caused  idleness  and  laziness.  If  education  is  to  be  given  them  in  any 
lih.ral  s  nse  by  the  State  they  must  show  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  it. 
They  musu  recognize  it  not  as  a  means  of  relief  from  labor,  but  as  a  help  to  buo- 
coes'ul  labor. 

**Mcny  of  their  best  teachers  are  strivinsr  now,  by  precept  and  example,  to 
correct  these  wrong  ide-ts  as  to  what  education  is  to  do  for  them,  and  my  earnest 
advice  to  school  committeemen  is  that  they  do  not  employ  teachers  who  are 
above  manual  labor.  A  man  or  a  woman  who  depends  upon  the  money  he  can 
make  by  teaching  a  three  or  four  months  school  per  cmnum  and  will  not  apply 
himself  to  some  useful  labor  during  the  balance  of  the  time  is  not  fit  to  du^ct 
the  education  of  children  and  should  not  bo  employed  to  teach. 

**Tho  colored  people  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  manual  labor  is  the 
lot  of  almost  all  pecp.e,  white  and  colored,  and  that  this  is  now  and  will  be  their 
lot  to  a  la  ger  degree  than  that  of  the  white  people,  becaus'j  of  the  pec.iliar  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  that 'surround  them.  The  destiny  of  tha  negroes  of 
thj  United  States  is  in  their  hands,  with  the  powerful  help  of  the  white  people 
as  they  may  show  themselves  worthy  of  it.  L^t  them  pay  their  taxes  and  show 
that  education  do«s  not  spoil  them  as  laborers,  at  least  to  any  greater  degree 
than  it  does  the  whites,  but  that  it  does  add  to  their  efficiency  as  laborers  and 
to  their  usefulness  as  moral  and  upright  citizens,  and  all  the  help  thev  need 
tbat  the  State  can,  In  her  financial  condition,  reasonably  afford  will  be  extended 
them. 

'^The  white  people  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  It  is  the  labor  of  a 
country  that  makes  its  wealth,  and  that,  therefore,  the  education  and  elevation 
of  the  children  of  the  laborers*is  a  proper  charge  upon  the  property  of  any 
country.  If  we  did  not  have  the  negroes  we  would  have  some  other  poor  peo- 
ple, whoso  children  would  have  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.  But,  wnat- 
ever  may  bo  said  about  educating  the  negroes,  we  can  not  afford  not  to  improve 
our  edacational  faculties,  whether  we  consider  our  financial  condition  and 
progre  s  or  the  perpetuation  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

*'  If  it  is  said  that  we  are  too  poor,  then  I  reply  that  the  w^y  to  get  rich  is  to 
educate  our  people  intellectually  and  industrially,  so  that  they  may  be  able  suo- 
cessf  uUy  to  apply  labor  to  the  development  of  our  many  resources.  The  history 
of  the  world  points  out  this  way,  and  we  can  not  fall  if  we  walk  in  it.  With 
good  schools  in  the  country  districts  there  will  be  less  incentive  for  the  country 
people  to  crowd  into  the  cities  and  towns  to  educate  their  children,  much  of  the 
discontent  and  restlessness  will  disappear,  and  better  success  will  attend,  their 
labors." 

TENNESSEE. 

Eeports  of  Tennessee  county  superintendents. 

Marshall  County :  Our  colored  schools  are  improving  very  fast.  At  their  in- 
stitute this  year  there  was  an  increase  of  teachers  and  an  Increase  in  interest. 
All  of  them  seem  to  bo  striving  for  an  education,  and  we  have  some  very  bright 
minds  in  the  colored  race. 

McNaini  County:  I  have  held  four  institutes— three  for  the  whites  and  one 
for  the  colored.  They  were  all  well  attended.  We  had  some  excellent  workers 
at  the  normal  institute  at  Purdy  in  June.  I  have  the  colored  teachers  better 
organized  than  the  whl  es. 

Morqan  Coimty :  There  are  only  forty-seven  colored  population,  and  they  are 
promiscuously  scattered  along  the  railroads :  hence  no  colored  schools. 

Tipton  County :  Thero  seems  nothing  at  present  that  promi'^es  to  discourage 
the  advancement  of  tiie  public  schooli  in  this  county  further  than  that  there  is 
a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  of  the  county^  who  pay 
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ninety-five  one-hundredths  of  the  taxes,  to  discontinue  the  public  education  of 
the  ''  brother  in  black,"  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  pays  les3  than 
five  one-hundredths  of  the  taxes  of  our  county,  receives  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  public-school  moneys.  This,  the  white  people  argue,  is  wrong,  and 
should  be  remedied ;  and  1  heartily  agree  with  them,  and  join  them  also,  in  the 
further  opinion  that  the  negro  should  bear  the  burden  of  his  own  education. 

H  ayne  County :  Our  colored  schools  are  progressing  very  well.  We  have 
some  very  good  teachers  among  the  colored  population  of  our  county.  They 
are  creating  quite  an  enthusiasm  among  their  race  of  people  for  education. 

'*  We  can  build  our  otcn  schooVwmes.^^—The  New  York  Age  (edited  by  a  colored 
man):  Vast  sums  have  been  given  by  philanthropists  to  sustain  such  moral,  re- 
ligious, and  intellectual  work  in  the  Southern  States  as  are  usually  supplied  from 
the  general  tax  funds  of  the  State  afiPected  and  by  the  charity  of  the  benevolently 
disposed  citizens  of  such  State.  The  past  and  the  present  generations  of  Afro- 
Americans  have,  therefore,  been  educated  to  look  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  protection  usually  afforded  to  the  citizen  by  the  State  in  which  he  resides 
and  which  does  not  inhere  at  all  in  the  Federal  authority  as  one  of  its  conceded 
rights ;  and,  worse  yet,  they  have  been  educated  to  look  to  others  to  think  and 
do  for  them  to  such  an  extent  that  self-reliance  has  been  hampered  in  its  devel- 
opment, so  that  if  we  want  monev  for  educational ,  religious,  or  other  laudable  pur- 
poses, we  appeal  too  often  ta  white  men  or  to  the  Federal  Government,  instead 
of  relying  upon  ourselves  for  it  and  working  in  combination  and  cooperation  to 
secure  it  as  others  do.  We  can  build  our  own  churches  and  colleges  and  school- 
houses,  and  support  them,  if  we  would  do  so,  out  of  the  money  wasted  by  us  upon 
unnecessary  pleasures  and  upon  downright  humbug ;  and  we  have  got  to  do  it 
in  the  not  remote  future,  because  the  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  vantage  that 
we  are  getting  old  enough  to  stand  upon  our  own  heels  in  this  matter  of  self-help. 

II.— SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
OCCUPATIONS  OP  GRADUATES. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked.  What  does  the  colored  man  do  after  com- 
pleting a  regular  course  in  one  of  the  universities  or  colleges?  In  order  to  an- 
swer this  question  somewhat  definitely,  a  table  has  been  prepared  showing  upon 
what  lines  of  business  the  graduates  of  17  institutions  reporting  this  item  had 
entered.  These  17  institutions  represent  very  fairly  the  work  of  the  colored 
schools.  Howard  University  is  not  included  in  this  statement,  as  a  considerable 
po*  tion  of  its  graduates  are  white. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  attention  is  the  large  number  engaged  in  teaching, 
more  than  one-half  being  thus  employed.  As  these  institutions  were  mainly 
founded  to  supply  the  demand  for  competent  colored  teachers  and  preachers, 
they  seem  to  have  well  accomplished  their  purpose.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  of  these  17  institutions  is  1,542.  If  from  this  number  we  subtract  82 
deceased,  46  engaged  in  post-graduate  studies,  97  married  women,  and  74  not 
reported,  of  the  remaining  1,243  there  are  720,  or  58  per  cent,  engaged  in  teaching, 
27  of  these  being  professors  in  colleges  and  universities.  Of  preachers  there  are 
117,  or  9  per  cent ;  of  lawyers,  116 ;  doctors,  163.  Five  have  tneir  whole  time  em- 
ployed as  editors  of  papers,  while  others  are  partly  engaged  in  editing.  There 
are  36  in  the  United  States  Government  service,  employed  as  clerks  in  the  de- 
partments at  Washington,  as  postmasters,  as  custom-house  inspectors;  as  mail- 
carriers,  etc. 

Although  in  all  of  the  institutions  given  in  the  list,  without  exception,  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  different  kinds  of  industrial  work,  such  as  carpentry,  tinning, 
Eainting.  brickmaking,  plastering,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  blacksmithing,  farm- 
ig,  gardening,  etc.,  and  in  many  of  them  special  attention  was  given  to  such  in- 
struction; still  out  of  the  1,243  graduates  only  12  are  farmers,  only  1  a  carpenter, 
and  2  mechanics.  The  painters,  tinners,  brick-makers,  shoemakers,  plasterer^ 
tailors,  and  blacksmiths  seem  to  have  graduated  from  their  trades  when  they 
left  their  alma  mater.  It  should  not  be  Siferre'd,  however,  that  their  handicraft 
availed  them  nothing,  for  it  is  frequently  stated  in  the  catalogues  that  those  gradu- 
ates who  are  engag'ed  in  teaching  so  long  as  the  school  term  continues  immed  lately 
enter  upon  their  trades  at  t^e  close  of  the  term.  The  evidence  of  the  table, 
ho  A  ever,  is  that  a  full  collegiate  education  tends  to  draw  away  the  colored  stu- 
dent fi*om  the  class  of  pursuits  mentioned  and  to  lead  him  into  professional 
work  ;  and  as  greater  opportunities  are  annually  being  offered  him  for  medical 
and  legal  education  the  number  in  these  professions  is  yearly  increasing,    i^ 
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COLLEGIATE  STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  the  educatioti  of  the  colored  race 
given  in  the  tables  of  1889-90  is  22,  with  an  attendance  of  811  students.  The 
number  of  Institutions  is  the  same  as  reported  in  1888-89,  but  in  the  number  of 
students  there  is  quite  a  reduction.  This  reduction  is  OTcing  to  the  fact  that 
students  in  the  preparatory  departments  have  been  classed  under  the  list  o!  in- 
stitutions for  secondary  instruction.  It  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  colored 
universities  and  colleges  there  are  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  students  in  the  college 
grade,  while  there  are,  perhaps,  S3veral  hundred  in  the  preparatory  and  primary 
grades.  To  include  the  latter  among  university  and  college  students  would  be 
misleading. 

On  this  point  President  Horace  Bumstead,  of  Atlanta  University,  says:  "It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  people  is  being 
overdone.  There  is  a  very  grave  misapprehension  on  that  point  among  the  good 
people  of  our  land.  We  have  so  many  Institutions  in  the  South  that  are  named 
universities  and  colleges  that  the  idea  prevails  that  all  the  students  in  these  in- 
stitutions are  learning  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  higher  mathematics  and  getting 
in  general  the  higher  educa^on.  This  is  not  so.  Dr.  Haygoo&  a  few  years  a^o 
investigated  this  matter  with  some  care  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  In 
these  institutions  with  the  high-sounding  names  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  pu- 
pils are  really  getting  tk  strictly  ^higher  education.'  Commissioner  Harris 
thinks  there  may  be  a^  many  as  10  per  cent,  but  even  that  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion. 

^^Take  Atlanta  University,  for  instance.  We  have  had  this  last  year  about 
GOO  students  enrolled,  whose  names  are  printed  in  our  catalogue.  How  many  of 
those  are  getting  the  higher  education?  Just  20  of  them  are  in  the  c allege 
course;  51  more  are  in  the  college  preparatory  course ;  71  out  of  600  are  getting 
the  higher  education,  and  this  is  probably  a  larger  proportion  than  can  \^ 
found  in  almost  any  other  institution  in  the  South.  When  one  remembers  the 
comjmratively  small  number  of  the  colored  people  who  are  in  these  schools  and 
then  considers  the  small  proportion  of  those  in  them  who  are  getting  the  higher 
education  it  does  not  seem  as  though  the  thing  were  being  overdone." 

In  1888-89  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  was  53  and  the 
number  of  students  11,480;  in  1889-90  the  number  of  institutions  was  71  and  of 
students  12,420,  an  increase  of  about  1,000.  This  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  same  way  as  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  university  and 
college  students,  viz,  the  including  college  preparatory  students  in  the  tablea  of 
secondary  institutions. 

Hence,  although  there  was  apparently  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  collegiate 
students,  it  was  only  an  apparent  one ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  actual  number 
given  is  so  small  that  it  may  well  serve  to  stimulate  the  friei^  of  colored  educa- 
tiiHi  to  renewed  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

In  the  number  of  theological  students  there  was  apparently  a  Aecrea'^e.  but 
there  was  an  increase  of  about  one-third  in  the  number  of  both  law  and  medical 
students. 

The  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  22  universities  and  colleges,  as 
reported,  was  over  $2,700,000,  but  only  a  few  of  them  had  any  endowment  fund, 
the  endowment  funds  of  all  of  them  only  aggregating  $807,425.  Benefactions  to 
the  amoimt  of  $167,591  were  re<?eived  during  the  year.  Only  three  of  them  re- 
ceived any  State  aid— Southern  University,  New  Orleans,  $7,500:  Wilbarforce 
University,  Ohio,  $6,000 ;  and  Claflin  University,  South  Carolina,  $10,800.  The 
tuition  fees  received  by  all  of  them  only  aggregated  $47,216.  Without  the  aid 
extended  by  missiona^  societies  and  other  banevolent  funds  they  would  have 
labored  imder  great  difficulties.  The  American  Missionary  Association  was  one 
of  the  largest  contributors  towards  the  support  of  these  schools.  It  gave  help  to 
six  chartered  institutions—Fisk  University,  Atlanta  University,  TaSadega  Col- 
lege, Tougaloo  University,  Straight  University,  Tillotson  Normal  Institute — 
with  2,871  students  in  all  the  departments  ;  ^soto  21  normal  and  graded  schools, 
with  5,797  students,  and  to 53  common  schools,  with  4,727  pupils.  The  Freadmen's 
Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  also 
oontributed  a  large  amount  towards  the  education  of  the  colored  race,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  amount  accurately,  as  the  expenditures  for  institu- 
tions of  the  white  race  and  for  ministers'  salaries  are  included  in  fiie  same  ac- 
counts with  those  for  colored  schools.  The  whole  amount  disbursed  from  the 
Slater  fund  from  1883  to  1891,  inclusive,  was  $321,991. 
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The  apportionment  among"  the  Institutions  recoivlng  aid  from  the  John  P. 
Slater  fund  in  18^9-90  was  as  follows : 


Mount  Hermon  Female  Inatltutc,  Clin- 
ton, Miss 11,000 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orlcaiui, 

La -. l.or« 

Paul  Qulun  CoUei^e,  Waco,  Tex _  460 

Payne  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga 6U0 

Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock, 

Ark 800 

Roger  Williams  University,  Nashvaie, 

Tenn 1,000 

Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss . .  1.  IbO 

SchoSeld  Normal  Institute,  Aiken.  S  C  900 

Scotia  Female  Seminary,  Concord,  N.C  7U> 

Shaw  University.  Raleigh,  N.  C 1, 800 

Spelman  Female  Seminary,  Atlanta, 

Qa 2.000 

State  Normal  School,  Montgomery.  Ala  1,  -00 

State  Normal  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala. ..  1,000 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La .  1, 300 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala 1,400 

Tillotson  Institute,  Austin,  Tex 900 

Tougaloo  University,  Tonga  loo.  Miss. .  l.fiOO 

Tralnlnfe  School,  Knox ville,  Tenn 000 

To  special  objects 600 

Total. 42,010 


Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 81,600 

Ballard  Normal  S  hool,  Macon,  Ga  —  500 

Bene  Uct  InsUtuie.  Columbia,  S  C 1,000 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C 1, 000 

braiiierd  In.Htltute,  Cuesier,  S.  C 700 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville, 

Tenn 1,100 

Cladin  University,  Orangeburg.  S.  C . . .  1, 800 

Clarrf  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ^ general 

appropriation) 1,800 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. (special 

appropriation) 8,200 

Fl.  k  University,  Nash\iUe,  Tenn 1,800 

Gilbert  Seminary,  Winsted.  La 800 

Hii.npto  I    Institute,     Hampton,    Va. 

(geuyral  appropriation) 1,500 

Hampton    institute,    Hampton,    Va. 

(spejial  appropriation) 1,000 

Har.shom  Memo  ial  Institute,  Rich- 
mond. Va 660 

Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss 800 

Jacksonville  Graded  School,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla 800 

I^onard  Medical  School,  Raloigh,  N.  O.  600 

Le  Moyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn  ...  1, 800 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. . .  700 

Meharry   Medical  College,  Nashville, 

Tenn 1,000 

The  sum  of  $47,428.27  was  received  from  the  income  of  the  Daniel  Hand  fund, 
and  was  usad  in  extending^  aid  to  deservingf  and  promising  students,  in  provid- 
ing good  school  buildinsrs  atdifTorent  places,  and  in  securing  teachers  for  places 
where  they  could  not  olhorwisa  be  obtained. 

The  Daniel  Hand  fund  at  the  time  it  was  granted  consisted  of  intorestr bearing 
securities  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,894.25.  It  was  placed  in  charge  o  the  Amtri- 
can  Missionary  Association,  and  only  the  income  of  it  is  to  be  used.  The  bonds 
and  property  are  **  to  be  recoivod  and  held  by  said  American  Missionary  Associ- 
ation upon  trust  J  and  for  the  following  purposes,  viz :  To  safely  manage  the  said 
trust  fund,  to  change  investments  whenever  said  association  may  deem  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  U>  reinvest  the  principal  of  said  trust  fund  in  such  securities, 
property,  and  investments  as  said  association  may  deem  best,  and  to  use  the  in- 
come thereof  only  for  the  education  of  colored  people  of  African  descent  resid- 
ing in  the  recent  slave  States  of  the  United  States  of  America  hereinbefore 
specified. 

"  Such  income  to  be  applied  for  the  education  of  such  colored  people  as  are 
needy  and  indigent,  and  such  as  by  their  health,  strength,  and  vigor  of  body  and 
mind  give  indications  of  efficiency  and  usefulness  in  after  life/' 
*^In  Dec3mber^8yi,  at  his  home  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  occurred  the*death  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Hand,  tiiJ  donator  of  the  above  fund,  who  with  intelligent  foresight  gave 
from  the  living  hand  that  which  probably  for  yeai  s  to  come  will  confer  its  bene- 
fits upon  deserving  youth.* 

» "Daniel  Hand  was  bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  July  16,  1801,  and  was  therefore  In  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  when  he  made  his  gift  for  the  education  of  the  colored  iieople  at  the  Souta. 
His  ancestors  resided  in  that  town  for  several  generations,  and  were  always  landholders,  In- 
dustrloTis,  quiet,  and  respectable,  'io  this  ancestry  Mr.  Hand  is  probably  indebted  under  Qod 
for  his  physical  vigor,  long  life,  strength  of  character,  and  success  in  business.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  seven,  and  was  on  the  farm  under  his  father's  direction  until  he  was  16  years 
of  age.  when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  his  second  brother,  Augrustus  P.  Hand,  who  was  then  * 
merchant  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  whom  he  succeedel  In  business.  In  1854  Mr,  Hand  went  to  New 
York  in  connection  with  his  Southern  business,  and  remained  there  in  that  capacity  tmtll  tho 
begUmlng  of  the  war  In  1861.  He  resided  in  some  portion  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  during 
the  entire  war,  and  was  never  treated  with  violence  in  any  way,  and  no  Confederate  officer  evor 
offered  him  Indignity  or  even  an  unkind  word. 

"  Mr.  George  W.  Williams,  a  native  Georgian,  was,  at  about  the  age  of  16,  employed  by  Mr. 
Hand  as  a  clerk  In  Augusta,  and  in  a  few  years  was  taken  in  as  partner.  Mr.  Williams  sug- 
gested a  branch  of  the  business  in  Charleston,  and  conducted  it  successfully.  When  the  war 
came  on  Mr.  Hand's  capital  was  largely  engaged  in  the  Charleston  business,  which  Mr.  Wil* 
llaras,  as  a  Southern  man,  continued,  having  the  use  of  Mr.  Hand's  capital,  which  the  Confed- 
erate government  vainly  endeavored  to  conuscate  by  legal  proceedings  against  Mr.  Hand  as  a 
Northern  man  of  pronounced  autlslavery  sentiments.  After  the  war  Mr.  Hand  came  North  and 
left  it  to  his  old  partner.  Mr.  Williams,  to  adjust  the  business  and  make  up  the  accotmts,  aUow- 
Ing  him  almost  unlimited  time  for  so  doing.  When  this  was  accomplished  Mr.  Williams  camo 
North  and  paid  over  to  Mr.  Hand  his  portion  of  the  long  Invested  capital  and  its  accumulatlonfl. 

*'Mr.  Hand,  having  been  early  deprived  by  death  of  wife  and  children,  decided  to  devote  a 
Bhare  of  his  large  fortune  to  benevofent  purposes.  At  one  time  he  Intended  to  make  beqnetts 
to  some  Northern  colleores,  but  at  length,  recalling  the  fact  that  his  property  was  accumulat«d 
in  the  South,  and  knowing  so  well  the  needs  of  the  Igrnorant  negroes,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  them. 

♦'The  well-known  and  magnincent  gift  of  $1,000.894 1»,  October  24, 18S8,  to  the  American  Ml»- 
Blonary  Association,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people  of  the  Southern  States,  was  the  re- 
sult.' 
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Ge&rge  R,  8m{th  College,  Sedalia,  Mo.— On  March  27,  1888,  two  daughters  of 
Gen.  George  R.  Smith,  Madams  Spsith  ani  Cotton,  donated  25  acres  of  land, 
valuedat  $25,000,  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing for  the  colored  race,  on  condition  that  a  $25,000  building  should  be  erected 
on  it  by  January  1 » 1892.  The  building  was  partially  erected  within  the  required 
time,  out  the  donors  kindly  extended  the  time  to  January  1, 18^»  As  the  insti- 
tution is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Soutnern  Education  Society 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  it  will  very  probably  be  completed  within  the  required 
time.  It  will  be  the  first  institution  of  higher  grade  in  Missouri  for  colored 
people. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  institutions  for  the  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  race  of  the  South  industrial  training  forms  a  very  im- 
portant part.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  required  before  lud  can  be  received 
f i  om  the  John  F.  Slater  fund.  The  cost  of  its  introduction  was  very  consider- 
able, in  the  purchase  of  sufiBcient  grounds,  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings, 
and  securing  the  necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  different  kinds  of 
work.  And  not  only  was  its  introduction  expensive,  but  its  maintenance  as 
well,  for  it  has  not  been  the  purpose  to  make  profits,  or  even  in  many  cases  to 
meet  expenses,  but  to  impart  the  largest  amount  of  useful  and  practical  knowl- 
edge and  to  train  in  habits  of  i;arefulness,  diligence,  and  order.  But  at  the 
same  time  many  indigent  students  were  instructed  in  branches  of  industry  by 
which  they  were  soon  able  to  contribute  largely  towards  defraying  their  ex- 
penses, and  afterwards  to  earn  a  good  livelihood.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the  phys- 
ical exercise  and  the  temporary  mental  diversion  from  studies  was  very  conducive 
to  health  and  vigor  and  was  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  students,  while  ft  in  no  way 
hindered  progress  in  their  studies.  It  also  indicated  that  hard  labor  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  workshop  was  not  to  be  confined  te  the  ignorant,  poverty-stricken 
wretch,  hut  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  an  educated,  progres- 
sive. Christian  character. 

As  to  industrial  training,  Dr.  A.  G.  Hay  good,  general  agent  of  the  Slater  fund, 
says :  *'  The  essential  goodness  of  industrial  training  in  connection  with  the  ordi- 
nai*y  school  training  is  now  universally  admitted  by  experienced  and  practical 
people.  In  the  schools  aided  by  the  Slater  fund  during  the  school  year  188^90 
as  many  as  ten  thousand  young  people  were  taught  in  books  and  in  some  branch 
of  useful  industries.  This  sort  of  training  is  vital  now.  Mere  book  schooling 
with  poor  and  illiterate  people  breeds  wants  faster  than  it  develops  the  ability  to 
provide  for  them.  The  outcome  is  misery.  Tool-craft  helps  to  realize  the  aspi- 
rations that  book  learning  inspires." 

T4BLE  ^.-^  Amount  and  distribution  of  the  sums  disbursed  from  the  SU/ierfund,  frovn^ 

1883  to  1891  y  inclusive. 


states. 

1883. 

1881. 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Total. 

Alabama.......... 

83,100 

$2,450 

•6,000 

18,800 

94,400 
600 

84,600 
800 
1,000 
6,850 
700 
3,600 
4,900 
6,800 
4  300 
6,600 
1,860 
4,190 

600 
600 

$3,000 

800 

800 

9,700 

$8,600 

800 

800 

9,700 

84,900 
1,000 
1,000 

10,600 

$84,460 
4,000 
3,600 

61,564 
4.100 

20  402 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

6,200 

500 
1,000 

602 
2,600 

740 

750 
4,826 

600 
2,000 

1,000 
660 

6,814 
1,000 
1,400 
2,000 
4.400 
8,500 
7,600 
600 
8,000 

1,000 
450 

5,100 
700 
1,000 
2,000 
8,600 
2,700 
5,800 
600 
8.650 

600 
450 

6,200 
700 
8,100 
4.450 
4,200 
8,660 
6,600 
000 
4,190 

600 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

4,i66 
4.400 
6,100 
4.000 
6.800 
1.860 
3,150 

8,100 
4,400 
4,700 
4.000 
•6,800 
1,360 
8,150 

8.700 
5,300 
6,700 
5,000 
7,400 
1,500 
3,160 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina . . . 
South  Carollaa... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

i,666 

2,000 
2,000 

eso 

80,950 
86,740 
29.910 
62,076 
8,280 
28.4fip 

8,800 
8.960 

Virginia 

2,000 

District  of  Ck)lnm- 
bla 

Special 

500 

500 

500 

Totals 

16,250 

17,107 

86,764 

80,000 

40,000 

45,000 

44,310 

42,910 

49,650 

321,991 
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Table  ^.^Distnhution  of  money  derived  froni  Danid  Hand  fund  in  1889-90^ 


Alabama: 

Student  aid fB.502.85 

Teachers 4,100.55 

Buildings 728.21 


S7.4S1.61 


Florida: 

Teachers 1,087.06 


Georgia: 

Student  aid 2,116.44 

Buildings 7. 154.62 

Kentucky: 

Student  aid 86. » 

Teachers 1,238.58 

Louisiana: 

Student  aid 2,000.00 

Building 6,460.41 


0,en.06 


1,345.68 


7.400.44 


Mississippi: 

Student  aid.... 12,100.00 

Teachers 1.066.^ 

BuUdlngs 1,503.00 

North  Cu:t>lina: 

Student  aid 772.00 

Teachers 8,6C4.44 

Buildings 400.00 

South  Carolina: 

Student  aid 115.00 

Building 7,719.91 


$4,688.20 


4,736.44 


7.884.91 

8,232.42 
400.00 
Total. -^ 47,428.W 


Tennessee: 

Student  aid 2,068.07 

Teachers 1,173.76 


Virginia: 
Teacher - 


TABL.E  6.— /Statistic*  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race,  for  1889-00, 


Location. 


Name. 


Religious 

denonilna- 

Uon. 


In- 
struct 
ors. 


StU' 
dents. 


Huntsville,  Ala 

Do 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala  ... 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark  — 


Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Washington,  D.  C ... 

l>o 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

New  Orleans,  La 


Do 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Jackson.  Miss 


^|migajpo.  Miss. 
^Riboro,  N.  C. 


FayetteviUe,  N.  C... 
Franklinlon.  N.  C... 

Goldsboro,  N.  C 

Plymouth,  N.  C 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

Do 

Aiken,  S.C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Greenwood.  S.  C 

Knoxville.  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Mornstown,  Tenn... 
Nashville.  Tenn 


Do. 
Do. 


Austin,  Tex 

Hempstead,  Tex . 
Hampton,  Va 


Petersburg,  Va 

Harper '8  Ferry  ,W.  Va 


MORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Central  Alabama  Academy 

State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Emerson  Institute* 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students.. 

Normal  Department  of  Talladega  College  •. . 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In.stltute.. 

Normal  Department  of  Philander  Smith 
CoUege. 

Hranch  Normal  College  of  Arkansas  Indus- 
trial University. 

Miner  Normal  School 

Normal  Department  of  Howard  University. 

State  Normal  College  for  Colored  Teachers. 

Normal  Department  of  Atlanta  University. . 

The  Paine  institute , 

Normal  Department  of  New  Orleans  Uni- 
versity. 

Normal  Department  of  Straight  University. 

ML^sisslppi  State  Colored  Normal  School... 

Jack.son  college 

Normal  Department  of  Tougaloo  University. 

A^hboro  Normal  School 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Normal  Department  of  Livingstone  College. 

Schofleld  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Training  School  of  Knox%'llle  College 

Le  Mo>-ne  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Normal  Academy , 

Normal  Department  of  Central  Tennessee 
College. 

Normal  Department  of  Flsk  University 

Normal  Department  of  Roger  Williams  Uni- 
versity. 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute.. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  . . 

Storer  College 

Colored  normal  students  in  various  North- 
em  schools. 


M.E 

Non»#ct.-. 

Cong 

Nonsect... 

Cong 

Nonseet... 
M.E 


Nonsect.... 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 

Nonsect... 

Nonsect 

ME.  So... 
M.E 


Nonsect 

Nonsect 

Bapt 

Cong 

Friends 

Nonsect 

Non.sect 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 

Nonsect  ... 
A.M.E.Z.. 


Cong.... 
Crmg.... 
Nonaect 

Cong 

M.E..... 
M.E 


Cong. 
Bapt . 


Cong 

Nonsect 
Cong 


Total . 


•  In  1888-89. 

a  In  all  the  departments. 


Nonsect  , 
Nonsect - 


5 

30 
018 


16 


256 


126 

m 


85 

2E5 

18 

176 

40 
186 
10 

8: 

50 
86 

60 
75 


86 
140 
137 
115 

47 
119 

33 
185 
280 
300 

87 
155 
201 

21 

87 

221 

18B 
18B 
5W 

330 
176 
144 


6,201 
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Table  6* — ^aUstks  of  instUtdtonM  for  the  instruction  of  Uvc  coUntd  rao^for  1889-$(h- 

Continued^ 


L*ocatton. 


Name. 


Religtotus 

deuomlna- 

tion. 


In- 

etmct- 

ors. 


Stu- 
dents 


Athens,  Ala 

Prattvllle,  Ala  . 
Selma,  Ala 


Talladega,  Ala 

lilttle  Bock,  Ark.. 

WasUngton,  D.  C. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

K«y  West,  Fla 

Live  Oak.  Fla 

Athens,  Oa 

Do 

Do 

Athwita,G» 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

Cave  Spring,  Ga 

La  Grange,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Thomas vllle,  Ga  ... 
Waynesboro,  Ga  .-. 

Berea.  Ky 

Lexington,  Kv 

Newcastle,  Ky 

Williamsburg.  Ky  . 

Alexandria,  La 

New  Iberia,  La 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Wlnsted,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Clinton,  Aliss 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Meridian,  Miss 

Tougaloo,  Miss 

Beaulort,  N.  C 

Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C 


Concord,  N.C 

Greensboro,  N.  C . 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Salisbury,  N.C... 


INSTITUTIONS    TOR     fiWCONDARY    ISSTBTJC- 
TION. 


Trinity  School Cong 

PrattvUie  Mfde  and  Female  Academy >  No&sect.. 


Bapt. 

OODg. 


Noofidct.. 
M.E 


M.E-. 

Bapt. 
Bapt. 


Preparatory  Departmeat  of  Seima  Univer- 
sity. 

Talladega  CoUoge 

Preparatory    Department    of    Philander 
Smith  College. 

Preparatory  Department  ol  HowmxI  Uni- 
versity. 

Cookman  Institute _ 

Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate '  Cath 

Florida  Institute Bapt 

Jewel  Normal  School ' 

Knox  Institute | 

Pierce  Chapel* ! 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary j  Bapt 

Preparatory  Department  of  Atlanta  Unl-    Nonsect... 
versity. 

PreMtratory  Dei>artment  of  Clark  Univer- 

Spelxnan  Seminary 

Mercer  Femal«  Seminary* „. 

La  Grange  Academy 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Industrial  Institute 

Haven  Academy 

Preparatory  Department  of  Berea  College. 

Leunorton  Colored  Normal  Schoc4  * 

Christian  Bible  School 

wmiamstmrg  Colored  Academy* 

Alexandria  Academy 

Mount  Carmel  Convent 

La  Harpe  Academy 1 

Preparatory  Department  of   Leland  Uni-  i  Bapt 
versity.  ! 

Preparatory  Department  of  New  OrleMis 
University. 

Preparatory  Department  of  Southern  Uni- 
versity. 

Preparatory  Department  of  Straight  Uni- 
versity. 

Gilbert  Academy 

Morgan  College !  M.E 

Mt.  Hermon  Female  Seminary '  Nousect 

Preparatory  Department  of  Rust  University     M.E 

Meridian  Academy |  M.E 

Tougaloo  University ' 

Washburn  Seminary '  Cong 


Cong. 


Non»ect.. 

Coni^ 

Christ 

Cong 


M.E 

Nonsect. . , 


Cong. 
M.E-. 


Cong.. 
Presb. 

Presb  . 


Winton^N.C 

South  New  Lime,Ohlo 
Wilberforce,  Ohio... 

Lincoln  University, 
Pa. 

Oxford.  Pa 

Charleston,  S.C 

Chester  S.C 

Columbia,  S.C— 

Do 


Colored  Academy 

Preparatory  Department  of  Biddle  Univer- 

Bity. 

Scotia  Seminary 

Bennett  Seminary '  M.E 

Preparatory  Department  of  Shaw  Uni\'erslty  |  Bapt ' 

Preparatory  Department  of  Livingston  Unl-    A.  M.  E.  Z  .  J 

versity.  ' 

Chowan  Academy Bapt   

New  Lime  Institute ' ( 

Preparatory  Department    of    Wilberforce  *  A. M.E 

University.                                                      i 
Preparatory  Department  of  Lincoln  Uni-     Presb 

versity.  | 

Oxford  Academy |  Nonsect 

Wallingford  Academy t  Presb 

Brainerd  Institute 


Progmore,  S.  C 

Orangebtirg,  S.C. 


Beills.Tenn , 

Knox  vllle.  Tenn. . . . 

Mason.  Tenn 

Morristown,  Tenn.. 


Benedict  Institute Bapt 

Preparatory  Department  of  Allen  Univer-  ,  A.M.E 

sity. 

Penn  Industrial  and  Normal  School |  Nons+cct. . . 

Preparatory  Department  of  daflin  Univer-  :  M.  E 

sity.  j 

Bells  BCale  and  Female  Academy '  Noniwct... 

KnoxvlUe College U.Presb  .. 

West  Tennessee  Preparatory  School* I  M.  E 

Morristown  Seminary  and  Normal  Institute..  M.  E 

♦In  1888-89.  Digitized  by 
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Table  0. — Statistics  of  insUtiUlons  for  Hie  instruction  of  the  colored  race,  for  1889-90 — 

Conlinuod. 


IXKatlon. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina- 
tion. 

In- 
struct- 
ors. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Nashville,  Tcnn 

Do 

iwsTrruTioNs  roR  second ary  instruc- 
tion—continued. 

Preparatory  Department  or  Central  Tennes- 
see CoUepe. 

Preparatory  Department  of  Flsk  University 

Preparatory  Department  of  Roger  Williams 
University. 

Heame  Academy .... 

M.E. ........ 

Cong 

Bapt 

B-^pt 

Bapt 

M.E 

A.M.  E 

Nonsect.... 
U.  Presb... 

4 
14 

18 

48 
400 

Do 

186 

Heame.  Tex 

11 

Marshall,  Tex 

Bishop  College 

25 

Do 

Wiley  University 

292 

Waco.  Tex 

Paul  Quinn  College 

185 

Walnut.  Tox 

Central  College   r 

83 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norfolk  Mission  School I 

160 

Richm^^nd.  Vft 

Moore  Street  Industrial  School  .... 

06 

Do 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Bapt 

86 

Colored  pupils  attending  various  other  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Total 

82 

Bapt 

M.6 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect ... 

M.E 

Nonsect 

S'&'.::::::: 

Nonsect ... 

Tl::::::. 

Nonsect 

Presb 

Bapt 

A.  M.E 

A.  M.E 

Prebb  

A.  M.E 

M.E 

ME 

Cong 

Bapt 

415 

6 
8 

« 

7 
6 
9 
7 
4 
8 
6 
4 
7 

0 

4 
4 

10 

4 

6 
2 
7 
6 

12.120 

Selma,  Ala 

UNIYBRaXTXIM  AND  COLLEGES.  Q 

Selma  University 

0 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Philander  Smith  College '."'.', 

12 

Washington,  D.O 

Howard  University 

22 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlanta  University 

18 

Do. 

Clark  University ",' , 

7 

Berea.Ky 

Berea  College 

83 

New  Orleans,  La 

Leland  University 

21 

Do 

New  Orleans  University > 

7 

Do 

Southern  University 

7 

Do 

Straight  University '" 

8 

Holly  Springs,  Mlsa.. 

Rust  University 

40 

Rodneji  Miss .- 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and   Mechanical  Col- 
BldSle  University 

62 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

45 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Shaw  University 

42 

Sallsburv,  N.C 

Livingstone  College 

20 

WUber  force,  Ohio 

Wilberforce  University... 

7 

Lincoln  University, 

Lincoln  University 

M 

Pa, 
Colambla,  S.  0 

Allen  University 

14 

Orangeburg.  S.  C  .... 
Nashville,  Tenn 

Claflin  University 

16 

Central  Tennessee  College 

9 

Do. 
Do. 

Fisk  University _ 

Roger  W  iUiams  University 

49 
31 

Colored  students  attending  various  North- 
em  universiUes  and  colleges. 

Total 

238 

6122 

4 

1 

8 
8 

7 

8 
8 

4 
8 

8 

8 

4 
8 

8 

8 

811 

Selma,Ala . 

SCHOOLS  or  THEOLOGY. 

Theological  Department  of  Selma  Univer- 
biiy. 

Theological  Department  of  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 

Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers.... 

Theological  Department  of  Philander  Smith 
College. 

Theological  Department  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity. 

Wayland  Seminary 

Bapt 

Cong 

Presb 

M.E 

Nonsect ... 

Bapt 

W 

AI.  i!i. ....... 

M.E 

Bapt 

Cong 

M.E 

Presb 

P.  E _ 

Bapt 

26 

TaUadega,Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Washington,  D.O .... 

Do 

10 

29 
20 

40 

40 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Atlanta  SemlnaryT 

47 

Do l.VM'.V. 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary 

Gilbert  Haven  Scbool  of  Theology  (New  Or- 
leans University). 

Theological  Department  of  Leland  Univer- 
sity. 

Theological  Department  of  Straight  Univer- 
sity. 

Theological  Department  of  Rust  University. 

Theological  Department  of  Blddle  Univer- 
sity. 

Theological  Department  of  St  Augustine's 
Normal  School. 

Theological  Department  of  Shaw  Univer- 
sity. 

75 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

17 
80 

Do 

19 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.. 
Charlotte,  N.C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

86 
9 

12 

Do 

60 

aStuionts  In  preparat  ^ry  depirfnents  are  not  Incluiod  here.    See  Secondary  schools. 
^Many  of  these  gave  instruction  to  students  in  the  preparatory  departmenia^^ilsai^  v  iv^ 
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Tadle  (i.— Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  qf  tht  colored  race,  for  1889-90— 

Continued. 


Location. 


Wllbcrforce,  Ohio..- 

Lincoln  University, 
Pa. 

Columbia,  S.C 

Do 


OranpebUTfl:,  S.  C. 
Nashville,  Tenn.- 


Do  . 
Do  , 


Richmond,  Va. 


Washington,  D.  C..., 
i::ilei-h.  N.  C 


Wllb«r force,  O. 
c;r)IiiinMa,  S.  C. 
N:\3hville,  Tenn . 


Washington,  D.  C... 


New  Orleans,  La . 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Niuihvillo,  Tenn.. 


Lltllo  Rock,  Ark 

Do ^ 

St.  Augustine,  Fla... 
Cave  Spring,  Ga 


Macon,  Ga 

Danville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Baltimore,  Md 

Jackson,  Miss 

Raleigh,  N.  0 

Codar  Spring,  S.  C... 


KnoxvlUe,  Tenn . 


Name. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THSOLOOT— continued. 

Theological  Department  of  Wllberf  orce  Uni- 
versity. 

Theological  Department  of  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity. 

Benedict  Institute 

Theological  Department  of  Allen  University. 

Parker  Theological  Institute 

Theological  Department  of  Central  Tennes- 
sefi  CoIIofire 

Theological  Department  of  Flsk University. 

Theological  Department  of  Roger  Williams 
University. 

Richmond  Theological  Seminary 

Colored  students  m  theological  schools  de- 
signed for  whites. 


Total . 


SCHOOLS  or  LAW. 


Law  Department  of  Howard  University 

Law  Department  of  Shaw  University , 

Law  Department  of  Wllberforce  University. 

Law  Department  of  Allen  University 

Law  Department  of  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 

Colored  students  attending  law  schools  de- 
signed for  whites. 


Total . 


SCHOOLS  or  MEDicnns,  dentisthy,  and 

PHARMACY. 

Howard  University: 

Medical  Department 

Pharm  aceutlckl  Department 

Dental  Department 

Medical  Department  of  New  Orleans  Univer- 
sity. 
Leonard  Medical  College,  of  Shaw  Univer- 
sity. 
Central  Tennessee  College: 

Meharry  Medical  Department 

Dental  Department 

Pharmaceutical  Department 

Colored  students  attending  schools  designed 
for  whites. 


Total. 


edOO- 


8CHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AMD  THB 
BLIND. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  (colored  de- 
partment). 

Arkansas  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes _ 

Florida  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Georg^  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
(colored  department). 

(Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  (colored  de- 
partment). 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Deaf  Mutes  (colored  department). 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  (colored  department). 

Maryland  School  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf 
Mutes. 

Institution  for  Education  of  the  Deaf  (col- 
ored department). 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dvmb  and  the  Blind  (colored  department). 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
(colored  department). 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
(colored  department). 

a  Instructors  in  both  white  and  colored  departments. 

-69  Uigitized  by 


Religious 

denomlca- 

tlon. 


A.M.  E. 
Presb.. 


Bapt... 
A.M.  E. 
M.E.... 
M.E.... 


Cong.. 
Bapt.. 

Bapt . . 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


Stu- 
dents. 


71 


16 


al5 


02 
a6 

alO 

al7 

oO 
5 

as 
alO 

05 

alO 
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Table  6. — Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race,  18S9-90 — 

Continued. 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina- 
tion. 

In- 
struct- 
ors, 

Stu- 
dents. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

SCHOOLS  FOR  TBB  DXAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THB 

BLiND-contlnned. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (colored  dc-' 
partmont). 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind 
Colored  Youth. 

Colored  students  in  various  institutions  de- 
signed for  whites. 

Total 

clO 

11 

Austin,  Tex 

66 

96 

109 

488 

a  Instructors  in  both  white  and  colored  departments. 


Table  *i,^  Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  tlie  colored  race, 

for  18S9-90, 


States. 

Enrollment 
schools. 

Normal  schools. 

Institutions  for  second- 
ary instruction. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

15 
2 

Pupils. 

Alabfimii, , , ,.. • 

115,490 
60,468 
4,656 
13,332 
87,281 

160,702 

64,716 

0  48,137 

86,372 

176.541 
82,804 

116,689 

6 
2 

53 
4 

1,600 
189 

4 
1 

617 

ArkausO'?    ..^. 

28 

I>'^5Hwarfl 

n  ^rlct  of  CoUimbia 

Fi'TiJa,. .,.,,. 

2 
1 

2 

19 
3 
6 

176 

10 

131 

3 
12 
4 

8 
1 
4 

5 
15 
75 
25 
63 
10 
27 

40 
278 

G-  ^-1:1       ,   ,. 

2.(yr8 

958 

1 

I 

2 

95 

2,293 

»: i,. 

151 

M;      Kjrl   

8 

14 

371 

TOl 

N^^jTE  tiCaroUtia 

' 

21 

077 

8 

o 
o 
0 
7 
5 
3 

23 
16 
7 
35 
50 
33 
14 

1,002 
2jy 

Olilo               _. 

PeTm54yJYftnia 

HO 

S-i.i<h  E^'ir'fcij?ii\ 

111,888 
09,009 
10*,  471 
122,059 
C,SS9 

3 
6 
2 

T 

21 
43 
13 
51 
8 

745 

eri 

336 
879 
176 
144 

1,076 
1,109 

1 

1                                  

596 

\.   .,...1^ ,., 

WtVit  VUjiilihi 

341 

Othtr  Stiitt.3  ., 

•  ■    85 

Total 

1,289,^4 

89 

253 

6,301 

71 

415 

12,430 

a  In  1889. 


Table  9>.— Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race, 

for  1889-90, 


States. 

Universities  and  col- 
leges. 

Schools  of  theology. 

Schools  of  law. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Pupils. 

Alabama 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 

5 
3 
6 
12 
9 
19 
11 
17 
6 
10 
10 
14 

9 
12 
22 
25 
33 
88 
102 
107 
7 
96 
30 
92 

3 

1 
2 
2 

7 
3 

10 
7 

64 
20 
80 
122 

Arkansas   

District  of  Columbia 
Georgia 

1 

5 

29 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana 

3 
1 
3 
1 

3 
3 

7 
4 
7 
4 
7 
6 
5 
4 

56 
26 
71 

25 
69 
73 
64 
46 

. 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 
2 

8 
3 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

1 
1 

1 
2 

9 
8 

Virginia 

Other  States 

238 

6 



.  .     .- 

Total 

22 

130 

811 

24 

71 

734 

Uig 

5 

tized  by  v; 

\o(^ 

T^     63 

le 
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Table  9,— Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instructum  of  the  colored  race, 

forX889-90, 


states. 

Schools  of  medicine. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

PupUs, 

Schbols. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Arkani^as -.... 

2 

15 

22 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

16 

121 

Florida...-., 

1 
2 
2 

2 
16 
26 

11 

Georgia ............................... 

50 

Kentucky                         .....    .... 

63 

Ijouislana..... 

1 

4 



11 

Maryland  ..— 

5 

8 
10 

5 
20 

2 

48 

Mississippi 

18 

North  Capolina 

1 

7 

44 

56 

South  Carolina 

23 

Tennessee.... , 

1 

25 

71 

96 

Texas 

65 

Other  States 

63 

06 

Total 

4 

6S 

810 

14 

109 

488 

Table  10.— Number  of  schools  for  the  colored  race  and  enrollment  in  them  by  institu- 
tions without  reference  to  States, 


Class  of  institutions. 


Schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Public  schools 

Normal  schools 

Institutions  for  secondary  Instruction 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  . 


Total . 


1,280.944 
6,301 
12,420 
811 
734 
63 
810 
488 


179 


1, 310. 971 


NEED  OP  GREATER  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  and  schools  for  secondary  instruction 
of  the  colored  race  does  not  show  the  rapid  increase  from  year  to  year  which 
would*  naturally  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  children 
that  have  been  attending  the  common  schools,  many  of  whom  should  now  be 
qualified  for  entering  higher  institutions.  But  an  examination  of  the  reports  of 
colored  schools  and  of  journals  devoted  to  colored  education  soon  discloses  one 
reason  why  there  is  not  the  increase  expected,  viz,  the  want  of  accommodations 
for  more  students.  Many  of  the  colored  schools  of  higher  grade  are  already  badly 
overcrowded ;  §omeof  them  are  so  crowded  aa  to  seriously  endanger  the  health  of 
the  students  and  hundreds  of  others  have  been  refused  admission  on  account  of  want 
of  room,  while  others  still  have  not  applied  because  they  already  knew  there  was 
no  place  for  them.  Very  few  new  scnools  of  the  higher  grade's  are  established 
for  colored  8tudents,as  the  colored  people  themselves  have  not  the  means  for  doing 
so,  and  the  missionary  societies  generally  content  themselves  with  sustaining  or  at 
least  strengthening  the  institutions  they  have  already  established.  Many  of  the 
schools  adopt  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  make  room  for  applicants  begging  for 
admission,  allowing  them  to  s^eap  on  cots  in  the  halls,  making  use  of  old  build- 
ings which  had  been  discarded  as  no  longer  fit  for  occupancy,  and  very  generally 
crowding  the  students  in  excessive  numbers  in  the  buildings  designed  for  them. 
Judging  from  the  accounts  given  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
number  of  colored  students  would  be  largely  increased  immediately  if  there  were 
accommodations  for  them.  A  want  of  accommodations  is  especially  to  be  regret- 
ted when  it  is  considered  how  anxious  the  young  men  and  women  are  to  receive 
an  education  and  what  sacrifices  both  students  and  parents  willingly  make  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  one. 

A  few  quotations  on  this  subject  are  given  from  various  sources.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Parkhurst,  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  says:  **We  should  have  ten  schools  where 
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we  now  have  one.  Every  institution  is  crowded  to  overflowing.  If  God  is  say- 
ing anything  in  this  juhilee  hour  to  the  church  it  is,  enlargCy  efdarge^  enlarge 
your  l)6neficence;  enlarge  the  scope  of  operation;  enlarge  the  teaching  and 
boarding  capability.  We  rejoice  over  the  achievements  of  these  twenty-five 
years;  but  at  the  same  time  wb  are  humbled  that  the  church  has  done  so  little/' 

Morrisiown  Normal  Academy ,  Tennessee;  number  of  students,  306, — **Thi8  insti- 
tution is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  colored  population  of  not  less  than  250,000. 
To  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  this  vast  number  of  people,  there  is 
only  one  other  school  of  a  similar  grade  within  a  radius  of  300  miles.  The  peo- 
ple are  realizing,  as  never  before,  their  great  need  of  an  education,  and  are 
crowding  every  room  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Last  year  scores  of  bright,  earn- 
est, and  self-sacrificing  young  people  were  sent  away  for  want  of  room." 

*'The  present  dormitory  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  number  of  students 
crowded  into  it.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  compelled  to  put  three 
students  in  each  bed,  and  to  place  cots  in  the  halls.  Even  then  it  was  difficult 
to  satisfy  applicants  that  we  were  crowded  and  could  not  accommodate  them." 

Grand  View,  Ten??.— **  The  classes  are  full  and  the  accommodations  inadequate. 
The  school  numbers  one  hundred  and  eleven.  It  is  necessary  to  crowd  four  boys 
into  each  room  of  the  boys'  hall.  Four  boys  are  boarding  themselves  in  a 
shackly  log  building  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    Their  grit  is  admirable." 

TougaJoOy  J^iss, — **  Both  the  dormitories  are  crowded.  The  ladies'  hall  is  sup- 
prsed  to  accommodate  75  girls.  One  hundred  and  six  are  crowded  into  it  to-day. 
We  have  turned  away  nearly  one  hundred  more  because  we  had  not  room  for 
them.  Every  indication  U  that  the  crowd  of  applicants  will  be  greater  next 
year  than  ever.    Already  applications  are  coming  in." 

Mendian,  Miss. — **The  work  of  the  school  is  hindered  by  lack  of  room.  Wo 
have  enrolled  this  year  232  pupils,  and  many  have  been  turned  off  because  we 
could  not  seat  them.  We  opened  in  December  of  1888  with  28  pupils.  A  school 
for  more  advanced  pupils  is  needed  in  this  part  of  Mississippi.  We  have  30 
young  people  in  school  who  come  from  the  five  adjoining  counties." 

Straight  University,^  New  Orleaiis, — "It  has  been  a  golden  year  for  Straight 
Univerfrity.  Financially  it  has  been  our  best  year.  A  larger  proportion  of  stu- 
dents able  to  pay  came  to  us.  We  want  to  grow,  and  have  every  opportunity  to 
do  so  save  that  our  quarters  are  too  small.  *  We  have  turned  away  during  the 
year  probably  200  applicants,  many  of  them  for  the  boarding  department.  We 
have  had  to  put  cots  in  nearly  all  the  rooms,  packing  them  too  full  for  comfort, 
as  it  was  very  hard  to  say  No  to  young  people  who  came  hundreds  of  miles  and 
hegged  tearfully  for  admission.  The  school  has  grown  during  the  last  eight 
years  from  200  to  600  and  is  not  1,000  only  because  we  had  no  room  for  them. 
Our  graduates  are  filling  important  positions' all  over  the  South.  Several  are 
superintendents  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  One  holds  an 
important  office  in  Honduras ;  others  are  doing  good  work  in  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
Eight  are  filling  important  positions  in  this  city.  We  have  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting positions  for  our  young  people.  Indeed,  we  can  not  supply  as  fast  as  de- 
manded.   Often  as  many  as  twenty  are  called  for  when  we  have  none  to  send." 

Bennett  Colkge,  GreensIm'O,  N,  C. — "Our  chief  need  is  a  new  dormitory  building. 
The  present  building,  though  large,  is  far  too  small  for  the  increasing  demands 
upon  us  for  more  commodious  quarters.  Students  are  pouring  in  upon  us  every 
day,  and  still  we  hear  of  others  coming." 

Wiley  University,  Marshall.  Tea;.— "There  should  be  at  once  erected  a  large 
central  building,  which  would  be  at  once  filled  with  students." 

Gilbert  Academy,  Winsted,  La. — "We  could  have  an  attendance  of  a  thousand 
students  within  a  year  if  we  had  buildings  to  accommodate  them." 

Central  Tennessee  College. — **  The  attendance  during  the  past  year  (1889-90), is 
such  as  to  encourage  the  thought  that  the  desire  for  education,  and  that  more 
advanced,  is  growing  rather  than  diminishing  among  the  colored  people.  The 
number  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  tested  our  buildings  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  We  need  additional  accommodations.  This  educational  work  has 
really  just  begun,  and  the  outlook  is  that  all  our  schools  will  be  crowded  more 
and  more.  We  need  a  new  chapel.  Our  present  one  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  seat 
our  students.  We  have  been  compellea  to  fill  up  the  platform  and  crowd  every 
seat,  and  yet  have  not  room  for  all  our  students.  We  need  a  larger  chapel  for 
our  ordinary  purposes,  and  a  much  larger  one  for  our  public  occasions." 

'In  January,  1892,  the  main  building  of  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  consumed 
toy  Are.  Fortunately,  however,  the  property  was  adequately  Insured,  and  a  larger  structure  Ir 
now  being  erected  in  its  stead. 
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"  For  our  young  women  we  need  dormitories;  and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching, 
cooking,  nursing,  domestic  economy,  we  need  enlarged  facilities.  We  need  these, 
not  for  our  necessary  school  purposes  only,  hut  to  create  a  desire  for  neatness 
and  pleasant  surroundings  in  the  homes  that  these  young  women  are  to  make  in 
the  niture.  The  need  of  additional  huildings  is  moi^e  especially  evident  when 
it  is  understood  that  every  room  on  thegroimds  is  occupied  hy  students  or  teach- 
ers." 

From  ihe  Daniel  Hand  SchOolt  New  Or?eaw«.— It  is  the  old  story— 200  turned  away 
for  lack  of  room.  A  few  have  <, come  from  the  country  without  ever  thinking 
that  they  might  not  find  a  place,  and  stand  hopelessly  on  the  street  corner  talk- 
ing it  over. 

Another  teacher  says :  **  Wo  are  crowded  to  overflowing  in  every  grade  of  the 
school  hut  one,  in  which  we  have  three  unoccupied  seats.  In  the  normal  depart- 
ment twenty  pupils  are  without  desks.  Yesterdav  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
city  applied  for  admission  of  his  two  daughters,  who  had  completed  the  course 
in  the  puhlic  schools — ^just  the  class  of  pupils  we  like  to  have  come — hut  I  could 
not  admit  them  for  want  of  room." 

From  report  of  President  T.  D.  Tucker^  of  Florida  State  Normal  College  for  Col- 
ored Students. — "  The  surest  test  of  the  appreciation  of  the  race  for  the  school  is 
in  the  sacrifices  made  hy  patrons  in  sendmg  and  maintaining  scholars  here  and 
the  eagerness  of  the  latter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  them 
for  instruction.  With  limited  means  or  from  daily  earnmfirs  parents  send  their 
children  to  this  school  from  distcmt  parts  of  the  State,  and  meet  all  the  financial 
engacfoments  incident  to  the  education  of  a  young  person  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  nine  months.  Although  this  is  the  second  year  since  the  school  has  had 
dormitory  halls,  not  only  has  every  patron  met  all  his  ohligations,  hut  the  de- 
mand for  more  room  in  the  dormitories  is  restricted  hy  our  inability  to  provide 
for  any  more  newcomers. 

^*The  promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
school  is  another  proof  of  high  appreciation.  No  severer  punishment  for  breach 
of  discipline  can  be  inflicted  on  any  of  them  than  to  be  ordered  to  leave  school 
for  even  part  of  a  day.  They  seem  to  feel  that  every  day  and  hour  are  too  pre- 
cious to  be  lost  from  the  prosecution  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  come 
hither  from  their  homes.  This  strong  regard  and  attachment  for  a  school  but 
lately  established  is  one  of  the  most  lueasin^  features,  which  promise  for  it,  let 
It  be  hoped,  a  long  career  of  usefulness.  *  *  ♦  Wherever  the  services  of  our 
undergraduates  have  been  once  had,  there  they  are  held  most  in  demand — a  tes- 
timonial to  their  efficiency  and  the  need  of  them  as  workers  in  the  common 
schools." 

From  report  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  committee  in  i^Pi.—**  The 
total  number  under  instruction  during  the  year  has  increased  bv  several  hun- 
dred, and  almost  every  school  is  crowded  to  overflowing,  compelling  in  many 
cases  the  sad  necessity  of  sending  away  great  numbers  of  applicants  from  lack 
of  room  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  evident  that  the  thirst  of  the  colored 
people  for  knowledge,  shown  so  remarkably  from  the  moment  of  their  emanci- 
pation, has  not  diminished,  but  is  constantly  increasing." 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

At  Claflin  University,  South  Carolina,  a  large  number  of  students  were  in- 
.  structed  in  trades  and  industries ;  in  agriculture,  including  gardening  and  horti- 
culture, 40  students;  in  architectural  drawing,  13;  in  art  needlework,  20;  in 
blacksmithing,  98 ;  in  brickmaking,  bricklaying,  plastering,  and  frescoing,  92 ; 
in  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking,  1H5 ;  in  cooking,  35 ;  crocheting  and  lacemak- 
ing,  120;  domestic  economy.  13;  dressmaking,  36;  mechanical  engineering,  15; 
merchandising.  1 ;  nurse- training,  14;  painting,  graining, and  glazing,  81 ;  print- 
ing, 69;  steam  laundrying,  50;  steam  planing,  sawing,  turning,  26;  steam  mill- 
ing, grinding  cereals,  4;  shoemaking,  21;  plain  sewing,  190. 

President  Li.M.  Dunton,  of  Claflin  University,  says :  "In. the  past  the  negro 
has  been  a  laborer.  For  years  to  come  he  must  be  a  laborer.  A  few  of  course 
will  be  educated  and  will  enter  the  ministry,  the  law,  the  medical  profession ; 
but  the  vast  majority  must  labor  with  their  hands.  It  is  therefore  very  impor- 
tant to  give  them  this  manual  training.  We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  this, 
and  we  do  not  allow  any  young  woman  to  graduate  until  she  can  measure,  cut, 
fit,  and  make  a  dress,  and  make  it  in  style.  They  also  learn  cooking  and  artistic 
needlework.  The  young  men  are  required  to  learn  the  principles  of  different 
trades,  and  to  learn  one  trade  thoroughly.    We  require  a  certificate  from  some 
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one  of  the  Industrial  departments  that  they  have  accomplished  the  required  work 
before  they  can  graduate  from  the  institution.  During  the  vacations  these  young 
men  and  women  work  at  these  trades  that  they  have  learned  at  the  institution. 
We  have  boys  now  earning  a  dollar  and  a  hau  a  day  at  house  painting,  oUiers 
earning  $2  a  dav  laying  brick  or  at  cari)entry.  In  our  blacksmith  department 
they  make  all  the  tools  they  use  ;  they  even  make  their  own  razors.  This  in- 
dustrial feature  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  literary  dei)artmGnt.'' 

At  OUbert  Academy^  Winstedj  La.^  there  are  12  students  in  the  printing  office, 
14  in  the  carpenter  shop,  16  on  the  farm,  53  girls  in  the  sewing  room,  3  in  the 
bakery,  besides  a  lar^e  number  in  the  laundrv. 

Philander  SnUth College,  Little Rock^  Ark. — "The  industrial  department  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  two-story  frame  building  erected  by  the  studeiU».  In  this  depart- 
ment there  are  114.  The  citizens  of  Little  Hock  have  given  over  $800  towards 
paying  for  the  building.  A  large  number  of  young  men  have  been  taught  the 
use  of  tools.  In  the  printing  department  Several  young  men  and  young  ladies 
have  been  taught." 

Rust  University i  Jllisaissippi, — In  the  carpenter  shop  35  young  men  were  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  tools  and  methods  of  construction,  from  the  most  common 
articles  in -use  in  home  and  on  farm  to  fine  cabinet  work.  Twenty-seven  were 
taught  shoemaking,  from  the  making  of  cheap  shoes  to  the  finest  French  kid 
boot.  Eleven  were  instructed  in  the  printing  office,  and  a  monthly  paper  was 
published.  The  young  men  below  the  college  course,  who  were  not  assigned  to 
somQ  trade,  were  put  m  the  department  of  ac^riculture.  In  the  sewing  depart- 
ment 102  girls  received  useful  instruction  in  that  line. 

Clark  university,  Atlanta,  Oa. — "At  Clark  University  we  have  one  of  the  best 
located  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  industrial  schools  south  of  the  Ohio. 
We  have  one  large  brick  building,  Ballard  Hall,  100  by  40  feet.  The  first  floor 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  wheelwright  shop.  The 
second  floor  is  divided  into  four  rooms,  one  occupied  by  the  printing  office,  one 
by  the  varnish  and  finishing  department,  another  by  the  harness  and  trimming 
snop,  while  the  remaining  one  is  devoted  to  an  office  and  mechanical  drafting. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  30  horse-power  engine.  We  have  a  blacksmith 
shop  40  by  30  feet,  brick,  three  forges,  drills,  benches,  etc.  We  have  afoimdry, 
60  W  40  feet,  supplied  with  the  latest  improved  cupola. 

"The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  has  a  building  worth  $6,000,  built 
after  *he  best  models  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  appliances  for  teaching  in 
the  culinary  department,  needlework,  dressmaking,  and  all  that  a  wife  in  a  well- 
regulated  home  ought  to  know.  The  university  physician  has  a  class  in  nurse- 
training  in  this  home  also.  A  shoe  shop  and  a  machine  shop  are  among  the 
things  now  under  contemplation." 

Central  Tennessee  CoUege,—^'^  On  October^l5, 1890,  the  mechanic  arts  shop  was 
dedicated  to  the  training  of  young  men  for  useful  work  in  wood,  iron,  brass,  and 
steel ;  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines,  scientific,  and  philosophical  appara- 
tus. Rev.  H.  G.  Sedgwick,  M.  s.,  who  is  a  genius  himself  in  mechanics  and  can 
readily  impart  instruction  to  others,  has  during  the  year  had  excellent  work 
done  by  students  in  wood-turning,  shaping  and  planing,  castings,  steel,  and 
brass.  One  engine  has  been  built  and  considerable  repair  work  done.  This  is 
the  best  shop,  and  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  open  to  colored  youth  In  this 
country." 

Dr.  Atticits  G.  Haygood,  general  agent  of  the  Slater  fund,  says:  **It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  the  workshop  or  the  sawing  room 
does  not  hinder  in  the  least  education  in  books.  It  has  been  found,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  best  men  in  the  shop  are  the  leaders  in  the  class  room.  Experienced 
teachers  say  that  Industrial  training  fosters  good  discipline  and  the  upbuilding 
of  strong  and  reliable  personal  character.  Outside  the  important  fact  that  a 
great  number  have  learned  enough  of  the  trades  to  pursue  them  profitably,  it  is 
certain  that  thousands  have  learned  enough  to  be  independent  as  citizens  and 
far  more  capable  as  heads  of  families.  That  *  head,  heart,  and  hand  training' 
should  go  on  together  in  those  institutions  is  now  the  accepted  doctrine  In  all 
quarters. 

**  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  successor  industrial  training  in  the  negro 
schools  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  opinion  throughout  the 
Southern  States  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  education  in  the  white  schools 
of  the  country.*' 

Grn,  S.  C.  Armstrong  on  industnal  training. — **  Labor  is  a  great  moral  and  edu- 
cational force.  Next  to  the  grace  of  God,  hard  work,  In  its  largest  sense,  Is  the 
most  vital  thing  in  Christian  civilization.    Subtract  from  any  neighborhood, 
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within  4  radius  of  ten  miles,  all  industry,  and  in  six  months,  in  spite  of  churches 
and  schools,  what  would  become  of  order  and  decency  ?  Look  at  the  fairest  civ- 
ilization, and  you  will  see  that  the  worst  lives  are  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom — 
those  who  are  too  rich  and  those  who  are  too  worthless  to  work.  Wherever 
you  find  industry  you  find  character  and  morality. 

*^The  main  tning,  then,  in  the  industrial  system  is  to  open  as  widely  and 
broadly  as  possible  opportunities  for  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  household  in-^ 
dustries,  which  shall  provide  negro  students  means  to  support  themselves  and 
to  develop  character.  Character  is  the  foundation.  The  training  that  our  pu- 
pils get  is  an  endowment.  An  able-bodied  student  represents  a  capital  of  per- 
haps a  thousand  dollars.  We  propose  to  treble  that.  When  they  learn  a  trade 
they  are  worth  threefold  more  in  the  labor  market.  Last  Saturday  I  gave  my 
final  words  to  our  graduating?  class.  I  said  to  those  45  scholars,  •  How  many  of 
you  can  go  out  into  the  world,  and,  if  you  can  not  get  a  school,  how  many  can 
work  in  some  line  of  industry  and  so  support  yourselves?  *  There  was  a  roar. 
Every  one  said,  *I  can,'  and  every  one  laughed.  They  go  out  into  the  world 
smiling  at  difficulties,  happy  in  their  pluck  and  purpose  and  skill. 

*^We  are  convinced  that  the  negro  needs  physical  as  well  as  mental  and 
Christian  training.  He  needs  the  ten  hours*  drudgery  which  he  gets  in  the 
shops  to  put  him  in  shape  for  the  struggle  of  life.  He  must  go  to  his  work  with 
an  appetite.'* 

Bev.  B.  H,  AUen,  Cancordy  N.  C— "  We  have  now  a  lar^e  boarding  school 
for  colored  girls.  If  you  ever  save  the  negroes  you  must  save  the  girls  and 
women.  You  will  not  elevate  any  race  until  wives  and  mothers  can  teach  the 
gospel  in  their  families.  You  must  save  the  daughters  of  the  freedmen.  They 
are  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  and  home-makers  of  the  future.  At  Concord 
you  will  see  234  girls  in  a  seminary,  with  all  the  appliances  for  education  and  the 
Industrial  arts.  They  do  the  whole  work  of  the  school— all  the  washing,  iron- 
ing, cookino-,  scrubbing,  and  dressmaking.  We  take  a  girl  for  $45  a  year.  We 
say  to  her.  Go  to  work  during  the  vacation  and  make  $15  or  $20  and  we  will  help 
you  to  the  balance  of  the  $45.  In  such  schools,  by  a  practical  education  of  the 
head,  hand,  and  heart,  the  girls  are  all  well  prepared  to  take  their  part  in  life. 
We  help  them  to  make  character." 

Bev,  Trunk  O.  Woodworth,  president  Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi.— *^  The 
ordinary  laborers  on  plantations  do  not  often  receive  more  than  from  75  to  90 
cents  per  day.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  value  of  industrial  education.  Boys  who 
come  to  us  untrained,  often  able  to  earn  only  75  cents  a  d&j,  are  sent  out  as  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  or  tinsmiths,  able  to  earn  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  a  day.  Vfe 
are  having  that  repeated  constantly.  That  is  the  bread-and-butter  view  of  in- 
dustrial education,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  mechanics  who  receive  $2 
a  day  do  not  live  in  a  one-room  cabin.  They  are  getting  to  have  good  little 
homes  of  their  own." 

The  higher  edAication  helps  the  elementary. — President  Horace  Bumstead,  of 
Atlanta  University :  *^  It  is  a  mistake  to  forget  that  the  higher  education  of  the 
few  is  contributing  most  efficiently  to  the  elementary  education  of  the  many. 
What  are  tj^e  graduates  of  these  higher  institutions  doing  ?  Are  they  going 
out  and  enjoying  their  culture,  and  making  a  selfish  use  of  it  ?  Take  Atlanta 
University.  We  have  sent  out,  in  the  last  16  or  18  years,  over  200  graduates  from 
our  collegiate  and  normal  courses,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  to-day  engaged  in 
teaching.  They  are  doing  this  very  work  that  we  are  reminded  is  the  most 
important  work  to  do—helping  up  the  masses,  educating  the  people.  One  must 
remember  the  relationship  between  the  higher  and  the  more  elementary  work. 
Where  would  these  Southern  States  get  their  teachers  for  the  colored  public 
schools  if  it  were  not  for  these  higher  institutions?  " 

CoJo}^  teachers  wanted. — President  E.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Leland  University,  New 
Orleans :  **  More  colored  teachers  must  be  ^ucated.  The  appeals  made  to  our 
institution  to  furnish  teachers  qualified  for  the  higher  work,  or  even  the  com- 
mon work,  are  far  beyond  the  power  we  have  to  ^eet.  If  we  had  four  times  as 
manv  graduates,  we  should  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  made  upon  us  for 
teacners  of  the  higher  ffrade.  All  the  institutions  of  the  South  must  be  carried 
on  bv  colored  teachers." 

What  kind  of  education  the  negro  needs, — Dr.  A.  G.  Hay  good  :  "  That  many  half- 
taught  and  unwisely-taught  negroes  •  go  to  the  bad  *  and  seek  money  by  *  short 
cuts*  is  not  surprising.  In  these  matters  the  negro*s  weakness  illustrates  his 
brotherhood  to  his  white  neighbors.  The  prisons  show  enough  half-educated 
white  people  to  prove  that  merely  learning  the  rudiments  does  not  secure  virtue. 
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In  all  races  it  is  true  that  with'new  knowledge  new  temptations  come;  strength 
to  resist  comes  after,  if  at  all.  In  all  this  a  man  of  sense  finds  no  argument 
against  the  education  of  the  negro,  but  a  demonstration  of  the  need,  for  him  and 
for  the  white  race,  of  more  and  better  education. 

*'  ^  Better '  is  not  the  same  as  *  more ; '  the  imminent  need  for  the  negro  is  to 
find  out  what  education  is  now  fittest  for  him.  Nothing  in  these  statements 
means  the  exclusion  of  the  negro  from  the  highest  and  widest  studies  of  which 
some  of  them  are  capable ;  it  does  mean,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  *  regulation  college 
curriculum  *  is  not  what  most  negro  students  need.  I  would  exclude,  by  arbi- 
trary and  prescriptive  rules,  no  negro  from  whatever  he  can  achieve,  but  J  am 
persuaded  that,  in  overlooking  the  hard  facts  of  this  case  and  in  pressing  the 
^college '  idea  overmuch,  there  has  been  much  waste  of  money,  labor,  time,  op- 
portunity. 

**  The  educated  negro  man  gravitates  to  the  pulpit  or  the  schoolroom.  To  the 
pulpit  first,  because  here  he  may  gratify,  without  hindrance,  his  inborn  love  of 
speaking.  He  is  oratorical  by  instinct,  and  this  race  will  more  and  more  de- 
velop great  orators.  The  educated  negro  woman  goes  to  the  schoolroom  by 
preference,  but  she  would  rather  be  wife  to  the  preacher.  Along  here  are  periis 
that  wise  negroes  understand. 

"Why  should  such  indications  and  tendencies  surprise  us?  No  man  lives  by 
the  labor  of  his  hands  who  can  live  by  his  wits,  least  of  all  American  white  men. 
The  negro's  dangers  are  greater  because  his  opportunities  outside  the  labor  of 
his  hands  are  few.  No  arguments,  nor  frettings,  nor  denunciations,  nor  laws, 
nor  force  can  multiply  them ;  time  and  new  conditions,  possible  only  to  the 
*  time  element,'  can  increase  them. 

**  The  educated  negro  finds  it  difficult  to  succeed  in  the  practice  of  law«  White 
i>eople  employ  attorneys  of  their  own  race,  and  a  negro  will  have  none  but  a 
white  man  for  lawyer  when  large  sums  are  at  stake,  or  life  or  liberty  are  im- 
periled.   But  he  has  *  made  a  beginning'  in  the  law. 

**  Next  to  teaching  and  preaching,  medicine  among  prof essional  pursuits  offers 
the  best  field  and  the  best  opportunity  for  the  capable  negro.  The  reason  is, 
there  is  a  generally  reoocrnized  and  felt  need  of  negro  doctors.  Two  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  connection  with  the  Slater  fund— Meharry  Medical  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — are  thoroughgoing 
schools  of  medicine  and  command  the  respect  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
large  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  doing  admirably  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  They  are  a  blessing  to  their  race  and  are  successful  and  use- 
ful citizens." 

The  following,  from  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier ^  gives  some  idea 
of  how  the  negro  appreciates  an  education  at  Claflin  Uuiversity,  South  Carolina: 
"  The  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  better  class  of  colored 
families  are  represented  than  usual.  From  the  number  of  students  (902),  their 
condition  and  their  work,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  colored  people  are  taking  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Many  parents  are  making 
great  sacrifices  to  send  their  children  to  Claflin,  and  many  of  the  students  are  in 
much  better  circumstances  than  their  parents  at  home.  The  students  lack  early 
home  traininpf.  They  do  not  have  access  to  daily  papers,  magazines,  or  books 
like  most  white  children.  As  a  rule  subjects  of  importance  and  interest  are  not 
discussed  in  the  family  circle,  and  on  account  of  these  drawbacks  the  colored 
student  labors  under  disadvantages.  A  lack  of  general  information  is  noted  by 
the  professor.  Their  behavior  is,  as  a  rule,  very  good.  There  is  not,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  officials  of  the  institution,  a  single  student  who  visits  a  bar- 
room, smokes  in  the  campus  or  in  the  streets. 

*' A  student  probably  has  less  expense  at  Claflin  than  at  any  other  educational 
institution  in  the  coimtry.  Think  of  it — all  actual  expenses  for  a  session  covered 
by  $52 !  What  can  be  cheaper?  This  is  popular  education.  The  figures  seem 
to  be  hardly  credible.  Here  is  the  itemized  bill  for  a  month:  Hent,$l;  inciden- 
tals, 50  cents;  tuition,  50  cents;  board,  83.50;  washing,  $1;  total,  $6.50 per  month 
and  $52  per  session.  You  may  think  that  dormitory  rent  at  $1  and  washing  at 
$1  are  reasonable.  But  you,  as  many  others,  will  aslc  how  can  a  living  working 
being  be  fed  for  $3.50?  Well,  it  is^done  at  Claflin,  and  here  is  how  it  is  accom- 
plished. Fifty  students  club  together  and  get  a  table  at  the  dining  hall  for 
which  they  pay  no  rent.  They  are  not  afraid  of  work  and  agree  to  do  all  the 
washing,  waiting,  and  setting  of  tables  in  turn.  A  purchasing  committee  is  ap- 
pointed, and  they  have  potatoes,  meat,  corn,  and  rice  at  the  cheapest  market 
price.  The  only  expense  besides  the  food  is  that  of  a  cook.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible, but  the  students  eat  substantial  meals  and  the  bill  of  fare  shows  what 
they  eat." 
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From  the  report  of  the  American  Missumary  Association  committee  in  1891, — "  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  colored  people  is  coming  to  be  that  of  competent, 
educate,  Christian  leaders  of  their  own  race,  preachers,  teachers,  and  other 
professional  men,  a  need  not  likely  to  be  adequately  supplied  except  by  the  col- 
leges and  higher  schools  sustained  by  this  and  other  Christian  bodies.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  from  the  history  of  other  races  that  no  leadership  will  be  per- 
manently accepted  by  the  colored  people  except  such  as  shall  come  from  their 
owh  ranks.  In  furnishing  through  its  higher  institutions  such  a  thoroughly 
equipped  leadership  to  take  the  plaoe  of  its  own  at  the  earliest  moment,  this  as- 
Eociation  will  make  one  of  its  best  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  colored 
race.  Another  encouraging  fact  in  the  same  direction  is  the  growing  interest 
in  the  theological  department.  As  an  ignorant  ministry  has  been  and  still  is 
the  curse  of  the  colored  people,  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry  is  the  highest 
boon  we  can  possibly  confer  upon  them.". 

^*  Straight  University  has  numbered  682  students,  who  come  trom  a  wide  area. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  who  can  speak  no  English  to  seek  this  institu- 
tion from  Cuba,  Central  America,  Mexico,  or  some  parts  of  Louisiana.  It  is  an 
inspiring  thought  that  they  will  return  to  their  homes,  as  some  have  returned, 
with  Christ  in  their  hearts  and  thrifty  thoughts  in  their  heads  to  radiate  good 
influences  in  those  revolutionary  states.  This  institution  has  been  more  than 
filled.  Hundreds  have  been  refused  admission.  Every  year  shows  marked  im- 
provement in  the  qualityof  student  life  in  this,  as  in  all  our  schools.  Pupils 
come  better  prepared.  They  are  more  earnest  and  more  energetic.  The  de- 
mand for  teachers  from  this  institution  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Seventeen 
of  its  former  students  are  now  teaching  in  the  city  schools  of  New  Orleans. 
Many  others  are  filling  important  places  .as  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
preachers  in  neighboring  States.  Various  industries  for  men  and  all  kinds  of 
needlework  and  housework  for  women  are  well  taught." 

Temperance  is  taught  in  all  the  higher  colored  schools,— Bjqy.  J.  C.  Roy :  "  In  all  of 
these  schools  the  principle  of  temperance  is  taught  and  the  students  go  out  and 
propagate  thesa  sentiments  among  their  people.  In  this  way  they  produce  an 
immense  amount  of  temperance  sentiment  among  the  colored  folks." 

2'he  Negro  Conference  at  Tuskegee,  Ala, — A  negro  conference  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  that  district  of  the  South  known  as  the**  Black  Belt"  was 
held  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  on  February  23, 1892.  About  450  colored  farmers,  min- 
isters, and  teachers  were  present,  and  a  full  and  candid  discussion  was  had 
of  questions  affecting  the  industrial,  moral,  educational  and  religious  future  of 
the  negro  population. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  proper  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  existing  unsatisfactory  order  of  things,  the  conference  suggested 
various  remedies,which  may  be  summarized,  in  the  language  of  those  assembled, 
as  follows : 

"  (1)  That,  as  far  as  ^ssible.we  aim  to  raise  at  homo  our  own  meat  and  bread. 

(2)  That  as  fast  as  possible  we  buy  land,  even  though  a  very  few  acres  at  a  time. 

(3)  That  a  large  number  of  our  young  people  be  taught  trades  and  that  they  be 
urged  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  as  largely  as  possible  all  the  various  avo- 
cations of  life.  (4)  That  we  especially  try  to  broaden  the  field  of  labor  for  our 
women.  (5)  That  we  make  every  sacrifice  and  practise  every  form  of  economy 
that  we  may  purchase  land  and  free  ourselves  from  our  burdensome  habit  of  liv- 
ing in  debt.  (6)  That  we  urge  our  ministers  and  teachers  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  material  condition  and  home  life  of  the  people.  (7)  We  urge  that  our 
people  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  State  to  provide  schoolhouses  and 
lengthen  the  time  of  the  schools,  out  that  they  take  hold  of  the  matter  them- 
selves where  the  State  leaves  oflf,  and  Iw  supplementing  the  public  funds  from 
their  own  pockets  and  by  building  schoolhouses  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
(8)  We  urge  patrons  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the  mental  and  moral  fitness  of 
those  who  teach  their  schools.  (0)  That  we  urge  the  doing  away  with  all  secta- 
rian prejudice  in  the  management  of  schools." 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conferencc—ln  June,  1891,  there  was  held  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
N.  Y.,  a  conference  of  distinguished  editors  and  educators  on  the  negro  question. 
It  was  presided  over  by  ex-President  Hayes,  and  among  those  present  were  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  of  the  Christian  Union;  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  of  the  Independent; 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Gen.  O.  O.  How- 
ard, Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jessup,  and  Rev.  R.T.  Middleditch,  of 
the  Christian  Enquirer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  the  following  plat- 
form was  adopted. 
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1.  Tho  accomplisbinpr  of  the  primary  education  of  the  negro  by  the  States 
themselves,  and  the  further  development  of  means  and  methods  to  this  end,  till 
all  negroes  are  creditably  trained  in  primary  schools. 

2.  The  largely  increased  support  of  schools  aided  by  private  benevolence, 
which  shall  supply  teachers  and  preachers  for  the  negro  race. 

3.  The  grounding  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  teachers  and  preachers  in  com- 
mon English  studies  and  in  the  English  Bible,  with  the  further  opportunity  for 
any  of  them  to  carry  on  their  studies  as  far  as  they  may  desire. 

4.  The  great  extension  of  industrial  education  for  both  men  and  women. 

5.  The  encouragement  of  secondary  schools  established,  maintained,  and  con- 
ducted by  negroes. 

6.  The  purchase  of  homesteads  by  as  many  negro  households  as  possible,  with 
an  increased  number  of  decent  houses  to  replace  the  old  one-room  cabin. 

7.  The  establishment  by  the  Government  of  postal  savings-banks,  in  which  ne- 
groes can  be  encouraged  to  save  their  earnings  until  they  can  purchase  homes. 

8.  The  aid  of  public  education  by  the  National  Government  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  those  sections  in  which  illiteracy  most  prevails. 

9.  The  removal  of  all  disabilities  under  which  negroes  labor  by  the  sure  forces 
of  education,  thrift,  and  religion. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  published  giving  a  sketch  of  the  twenty-two  years' work 
of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  a  full  and 
extended  account  of  which  is  soon  to  be  issued.  As  this  institution  has  a  very 
important  part  in  the  work  of  ediBsating  the  colored  race,  having  been  one  of 
the  pioneer  colored  schools,  and  having  at  the  present  time  nearly  1,000  students 
in  attendance,  650  of  whom  are  boarding  pupils,  it  may  be  well  to  learn  from 
this  pamphlet  something  of  the  character  which  was  so  active  in  its  establish- 
ment and  also  of  the  early  history  of  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  institute  from  its  foundation, 
was  born  in  the  Hawaiian  T&lands  in  1839.  His  parents  had  been  missionaries 
there  for  eight  years  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  his  father  was  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  from  1847  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1860.  Dr.  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
then  a  young  man,  left  the  islands  and  went  to  Williams  College,  Massachusetts, 
to  complete  his  education,  and  he  attributes  whatever  measure  of  success  he  has 
attained  to  the  instruction  there  received  from  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  When  he 
imdertook  the  work  at  Hampton  his  purpose  was  to  put  in  operation  there  the 
same  plan  and  system  of  education  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  under  his  father's  superintendence.  His  statement  of  the  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  shows  that  he  had  many  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with. 

**In  March,  1866,  I  was  placed  by  Gen.  O.  O.Howard,  Ck>mmissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  charge  of  ten  counties  in  eastern  Virginia,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hampton,  the  great  contraband  camp,  to  manage  negro  affairs  and 
to  adjust,  if  possible,  the  relations  of  tho  races. 

^'  Colored  scl^^^^i^s  ^y  thousands  and  Gen.  Lee^s  disbanded  soldiers  returning 
to  their  families,  came  together  in  my  district  on  hundreds  of  abandoned  farms 
which  Government  had  seized  and  allowed  the  freedmen  to  occupy.  There  was 
irritation,  but  both  classes  were  ready  to  do  the  fair  thing.  It  was  about  a  two 
years*  task  to  settle  matters  by  making  terms  with  the  landowners,  who  employed 
many  laborers  on  their  restored  homes.  Swarms  went  back  on  passes  to  the  *old 
plantation'  with  thirty  days'  rations,  and  nearly  a  thousand  were  placed  in  fami- 
lies in  Massachusetts  as  servants  through  the  agency  of  a  ^  home  *  in  Cambridge- 
port,  under  charge  of  a  committee  of  Boston  ladies. 

*'  Hardest  of  all  was  to  settle  the  ration  question ;  about  2,000,  having  been  fed 
for  years,  were  demoralized  and  seemed  hopeless.  Notice  was  given  that  in  three 
months,  on  October  1 , 1 866,  all  rations  would  be  stopped,  except  to  those  in  hospital, 
for  whom  full  provision  was  made.  Trouble  was  expected,  but  there  was  not  a 
ripple  of  iter  a  complaint  that  day.  Their  resource  was  surprising.  The  negro 
in  a  tight  place  is  a  genius. 

*'  It  was  my  duty  every  thi*ee  months  to  personally  visit  and  report  on  the*  con- 
dition of  the  ten  counties ;  to  inspect  the  bureau  office  in  each  in  charge  of  an 
army  officer ;  to  investigate  troubles  and  to  study  the  relations  of  the  races.  The 
better  class  of  whites  were  well  disposed,  but  inactive  in  suppressing  any  mis- 
conduct of  the  lower  class.    Friendliness  between  the  races  was  general,  broken 
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only  by  political  exoitement,  and  was  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
brought  up  together,  often  in  the  most  intimate  way,  from  childhood ;  a  surprise 
to  me,  for  on  missionary  ground  parents,  with  the  spirit  of  martyrs,  take  every 
pains  to  prevent  contact  of  their  children  with  the  natives  around  them. 

**  Martial  law  prevailed ;  there  were  no  civil  courts,  and  for  many  months  the 
bureau  officer  in  each  county  acted  on  all  kinds  of  cases,  gaining  generally  the 
confidence  of  both  races.  When  martial  law  was  over  and  the  rest  were 
everywhere  discontinued,  the  military  court  at  Hampton  was  kept  up  by  com- 
mon consent  for  about  six  months. 

*  *  Scattered  families  were  reunited.  Prom  even  Louisiana — ^f or  the  whole  South 
was  mapped  out,  each  county  officered,  and  as  a  rule  wisely  administered— would 
come  inquiries  about  the  relatives  and  friends  of  one  who  had  been  sold  to  trad- 
ers years  before ;  and  great  justice  and  humanity  were  done  in  bringing  together 
broKen  households. 

**  Gen.  Howard  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  did  for  the  ex-slaves  from  1865  to 
1870  a  marvelous  work,  for  which  due  credit  has  not  been  given ;  among  other 
'things,  giving  to  their  education  an  impulse  and  a  foundation,  by  granting  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  schooihouses,  salaries,  etc.,  promoting  the  edu- 
cation of  about  a  million  colored  children.  The  principal  negro  educational  in- 
stitutions of  to-day,  then  starting,  were  liberally  aided  at  a  time  of  vital  need. 
Hampton  received  over  $50,000  through  Gen.  Howard  for  building  and  improve- 
ments. . 

**  On  relieving  my  predecessor.  Cant.  C.  B.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  at  the  Hampton 
headquarters,  I  found  an  active,  excellent  educational  work  going  on  nmder  the 
American  Missionary  Association  of  New  York,  which,  in  1862,  had  opened,  in 
tho  vicinity  the  first  school  for  freedmen  in  the  South,  in  charge  of  an  ex-slave, 
Mr3.  Mary  Peake.  Over  1,500  children  were  gathering  daily  ;  some  in  old  hos- 
pital barracks—for  here  was  Camp  Hamilton,  the  base  hospital  of  the  Army  of 
the  James,  where,  during  the  war,  thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  had 
been  cared  for,  and  where  now  over  6,000  lie  buried  in  a  beautiful  national  cem- 
etery. The  largest  class  was  in  the  Butler  School  Building,  since  replaced  by 
the  fine  John  G.  Whittier  Schoolhouse. 

"  Close  at  hand,  the  pioneer  settlers  of  America  and  the  first  slaves  landed  on 
this  continent ;  here  Powhatan  reigned ;  here  the  Indian  was  first  met ;  here 
the  first  Indian  child  was  baptized ;  here  freedom  was  first  given  the  slave  by 
Gen.  Butler *B  famous  *  contraband '  order ;  in  sight  of  this  shore  the  battle  of 
the  Monitor  and .  Merrimac  saved  the  Union  and  revolutionized  naval  warfare  ; 
here  Gen.  Grant  based  the  operations  of  his  final  campaign.  The  place  was 
easily  accessible  by  railroad  and  water  routes  to  the  north,  and  to  a  population 
of  2,000,000  of  negroes ;  the  center  of  prospective  great  commercial  and  mari- 
time development— of  which  Newport  News,  soon  to  have  the  largest  and  finest 
shipyard  in  the  world,  is  beginning  the  grand  fulfilment — and,  withal,  a  place 
most  healthful  and  beautiful  for  situation. 

*'  I  soon  felt  the  fitness  of  this  historic  and  strategic  spot  for  a  permanent  and 
great  educational  work. 

*'  The  suggestion  was  cordially  received  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, which  authorized  the  purchase,  in  June,  1867,  of  Little  Scotland,  an  estate  of 
125  acres  (since  increased  to  190),  on  Hampton  River,  looking  out  over  Hampton 
Roads. 

**  Not  expecting  to  have  charge,  but  only  to  help,  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a 
letter  from  Secretary  E.  P.  Smith,  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
stating  that  the  man  selected  for  the  place  had  declined,  and  asking  me  if  I  could 
take  it.    I  replied,  '  Yes.' 

"  Till  then  my  own  future  had  been  blind ;  it  had  only  been  clear  that  there 
was  a  work  to  do  for  the  ex-slaves,  and  where  and  .how  it  should  bo  done. 

**  The  thing  to  be  done  was  clear ;  to  train  selected  negro  youth  who  should 
go  out  and  teach  and  lead  their  people,  first  by  example  by  getting  land  and 
homes ;  to  give  them  not  a  dollar  that  they  could  earn  for  themselves ;  to  teach 
respect  for  labor,  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands  ;  and  to  these 
ends,  to  build  up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not  only  of  self-support  and 
intelligent  labor,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  character.  And  it  seemed  equally  clear 
that  the  people  of  the  country  would  support  a  wise  work  for  the  freedmen.  I 
think  so  still. 

*'  The  missionary  plan  in  Hawaii  had  not,  I  thought,  considered  enough  tho 
real  need  and  weaknesses  of  the  people,  whose  ignoranc3  alone  was  not  hali  the 
trouble.    Tho  chief  difficulty  was,  with  them,  deficient  character,  as  it  is  with 
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tho  ne^o.  He  is  what  his  past  has  made  him ;  the  true  basis  of  work  for  him 
and  all  men  is  the  scientific  one— the  facts  of  heredity  and  surrounding :  all  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

**  There  was  no  enthusiasm  for  the  manual-labor  plan.  People  said,  *It  has 
been  tried  at  Oberlin  and  elsewhere,  and  given  up ;  it  don't  pay.' 

**  *  Of  course,*  said  I,  *  it  can  not  pay  in  a  money  way,  but  it  will  pay  in  a' moral 
way,  especially  with  the  freedmen.  It  will  make  them  men  and  women  as  noth- 
ing else  will.    It  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  good  Christians.' 

*'The  school  has  had  from  the  first  the  good  fortune  of  liberal-minded  trus- 
tees, who  accepted  its  unformulated,  practical  plan  when  it  opened,  in  April, 
1868,  with  2  teacliers  and  15  pupils,  and  adopted  my  formal  report  of  1870,  the 
year  of  its  incorporation  under  a  special  act  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia. 

**  By  the  act  of  incorporation  the  school  became  independent  of  anv  associa- 
tion or  sect  and  of  Government.  It  does  work  for  the  State  and  General  Govern- 
ment, for  which  It  receives  aid,  but  is  not  controlled  or  supported  by  them. 

**  From  the  first  it  has  been  true  to  the  idea  of  education  by  self  help,  tuid  I 
hope  it  will  remain  so.  Nothing  is  asked  for  the  student  that  he  can  provide  by 
his  own  labor,  but  the  system  that  gives  him  this  chance  is  costly.  The  school 
depends  on  charity  for  $60,000  a  year ;  the  student  gets  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  his  way.  While  the  workshops  must  be  made  to  jMiy  as  far  as 
possible,  instruction  is  as  important  as  production. 

*'  Steadily  increasing,  its  full  growth,  just  reached,  is  650  boardings  students, 

from  twenty-four  States  and  Territories,  averaging  18  years  of  age,  136  of  them 

Indians ;  80  officers,  teachers,  and  assistants,  of  whom  half  are  in  the  eighteen 

industrial  departments  and  shops;  300  children  in  the  Whittier  (primary)  de- 

•  partment. 

*  *  The  school  is  maintained  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  about  $155,000.  Deducting 
the  labor  payments  of  negro  students  (say  $55,000),  $100,000,  which  is  $154  apiece, 
is  the  net  annual  cost  to  the  public.  This  is  provided,  first,  by  annual  appropri- 
ation from  Virginia  of  $10,000,  Interest  on  the  State  Agricultural  College  land 
fund  (act  of  Congress,  1862) ;  second,  by  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  by  Congress 
for  the  maintenance  of  120  out  of  our  136  Indians  at  $167  apiece ;  third,  by  an  in- 
come of  about  $10,000  from  our  endowment  fund  (of  $194,000)  and  from  rents ; 
fourth,  by  about  $60,000  contributed  by  the  people,  in  the  form  of  $70  scholar- 
ships, donations  for  general  purposes  and  occasional  unrestricted  legacies.  The 
school  is  never  closed,  but  reduced  nearly  one-half  in  the  summer ;  many  colored 
students  go  out  to  find  work,  and  60  or  more  Indian  students  have  ^outings* 
among  Massachusetts  farmers. 

^^A  great  stimulus  to  this  institute  and  to  all  like  work  has  been  the  16,000 
negro  free  schools  of  the  South — nearly  2,000  in  Virginia  alone — costing  the  ex- 
slave  States  nearly  $4,000,000  a  year  in  taxation. 

'*  Northern  charity,  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year,  with  liberal  South- 
ern State  aid  in  some  cases,  is  supplying  over  twenty  strong  normal  and  collegiate 
institutes,  mostly  under  church  auspices,  where  not  far  from  5,000  adult  select 
negro  youth  of  both  sexes  are  being  fitted  to  teach  and  lead  their  people — in- 
dustrial education  being  more  and  more  appreciated  and  introduced.  The  Slater 
fund  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  their  technical  training.  The  negro  girl  has 
proved  a  great  success  as  a  teacher.  The  women  of  the  race  deserve  as  good  a 
chance  as  the  men. 

'*Sofar  it  has  been  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  negro  teachers. 
Schcol houses  and  salaries,  such  as  they  are,  are  ready ;  but  competent  teachers 
are  the  great  and  pressing  need,  and  there  is  no  better  work  for  the  country 
than  to  supply  them. 

*'But  the  short  public  school  sessions,  of  from  three  to  seven  months,  do  not 
give  full  support,  and  skilled  labor  is  the  only  resource  of  many  teachers  for  over 
half  the  year.  As  farmers  and  mechanics  they  are  nearly  as  useful  as  in  the 
schoolroom.    Hence  the  importance  of  industrial  training. 

*' Hampton's  720  graduates,  discounting  10  per  cent  as  disappointing,  with 
half  that  number  of  undergraduates,  are  a  working  force  for  negro  and  Indian 
civilization.  To  fit  them  for  this  field  has  cost,  since  April,  1868,  the  round  sum  of 
$1,350,000.  not  including  endowments,  of  which  over  $500,000  is  represented  by 
the  scnool's  '  plant,'  which  is  good  for  generations  to  come. 

^*  Every  year  an  account  of  funds  received  has  been  rendered  in  detail. 

'*  It  was  not  in  the  original  plan  of  the  school  that  any  but  negroes  should  be 
received,  though  the  liberal  State  charter  made  no  limit  as  to  color ;  but  when, 
in  1878,  a  '  Macedonian  cry '  came  from  some  Indian  ex-prisoners  of  war  in  Flor- 
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ida— once  the  worst  of  savages— through  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  whose  three  years* 
wise  management  of  them  In  Fort  Marion  had  resulted  in  a  wonderful  change, 
seventeen  were  accepted  at  private  expense,  Bishop  Whipple  providing  for  five 
of  them.  The  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  quick  to 
appreciate  the  success  of  their  first  few  months  at  Hampton,  and  sent  us  more 
Indians  from  the  West ;  then  Congress,  on  the  strength  of  the  results  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  of  Capt.  Pratt's  proved  capacity,  appropriated  funds  to  start  the  great 
work  at  Carlisle,  where  over  five  hundred  Indian  youth,  under  Capt.  Pratt,  are 
being  taught  the  'white  mim^s  way.' 

**The  annual  Indian  attendance  at  Hampton  is  now  136,  of  whom  120  are  aided 
by  Government,  the  rest  by  charity.  The  death  rate,  once  alarming,  has,  for 
six  years,  been  not  quite  one  a  year.  Of  the  345  returned  Indians,  but  25  are 
repoii^d  as  unsatisfactory,  but  4  of  them  bad ;  the  rest  are  employed  as  farmers, 
catechists,  preachers,  teachers,  mechanics,  clerks,  etc.;  35  seeking  further  edu- 
cation, 6  of  them  in  Eastern  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  42  of  the  girls  are 
married,  in  good  homes. 

^^The  old  homesickness  of  Indians  at  eastern  schools  is  nearly  over.  The 
three  years'  period  at  school,  which  was  formerly  too  much  like  a  prison  term, 
is  more  and  more  ignored,  and  the  idea  of  fitting  for  life,  whatever  time  it  takes, 
gains  strength.  l£iians  are  no  longer  coaxed  to  come.  Twice  as  many  as  we 
can  take  wish  to  come ;  yet  the  really  desirable  ones  are  ilot  very  many,  and  we 
do  not  card  to  increase  our  numbers.  Our  Indian  work  is  illustrative  rather 
than  exhaustive. 

**In  the  twenty  classes — of  1871  to  1890,  inclusive — ^723  graduates  have  received 
diplomas,  280  young  women  and  443  young  men.  Of  these,  26  are  Indians — 8 
young  women  and  17  young  men— the  first  Indians  graduating  in  1882. 

** Of  the "723  graduates,  604  report  as  teachers;  80,  a  trifle  over  11  per  cent, 
report  failure  to  teach.  Of  these  80,  9  are  Indians,  which  brings  down  the  per 
cent  of  colored  graduates  failing  to  teach  to  almost  exactly  10  per  cent.  That 
16  out  of  the  25  Indian  graduates  have  taught  is  a  very  good  showing  for  them, 
considering  the  fewer  opportunities  to  teacn  which  have  b^en  open  to  them. 

•'  Of  39  graduates  (colored)  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  report. 

"  The  total  number  of  those  who  report  having  other  regular  occupation  than 
teaching  is  271.  Of  these,  191  have  taught  as  well.  Whue  the  balance — 413— 
do  not  report  other  i*egular  occupation  than  teaching,  the  great  majority  find 
employment  as  they  can— at  farming,  trades,  or  service— between  school  terms, 
or  cultivate  their  own  land  and  keep  house. 

^^The  principal  regular  occupations  reported  besides  teaching  and  the  num- 
ber reporting  in  each  are  as  follows ; 

Of  the  young  men: 

Professions:  Ministry,  16;  law,  17;  medicine,  6;  total 39  ' 

Missionaries  in  Africa 2 

Mectianical  trades 42 

Agriculture  (as  an  exclusive  occupation) 86 

In  business  for  selves  (merchants,  etc.,  other  than  above) 23 

In  Government  or  civil  service  (IT.  S.  Army,  United  States  Department  clerks,  custom- 
house clerks,  postal  clerks  and  carriers,  policemen,  light-house  keeper,  county  sur- 
veyor, superintendent  of  schools) 35 

Bookkeepers  and  clerks,  18;  treasurers,  8 16 

Music 4 

Of  the  young  women: 

Physician  (an  Omaha  Indian) 1 

Missionary  in  Africa 1 

Trained  nurse  (2colored,  1  Indian) 3 

In  business  for  selves  (store,  millinery,  laundry,  gardening) 6 

Dressmaking  and  sewing 9 

Printing 1 

Music  (organist  and  singing) 6 

Housekeeper  (exclusively),  but  many  more  are  keeping  house  for  themselves 19 

Matron 8 

At  service  (exclusively) 8 

**  The  total  number  of  children  reported  as  having  been  taught  by  our  gradu- 
ates is  129,475.    This  number  is,  of  course,  approximate. 

^*Some  lighten  the  frequent  question  as  to  the  comparative  mental  endow- 
ment of  black  and  *  colored '  in  tne  negro  race  is  perhaps  to  be  gathered  from 
the  unforeseen  and  rather  striking  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  distribution 
of  the  highest  class  honors  since  1874,  when  they  were  first  awarded. 

'*'At  Hampton,  salutatory  and  valedictory  are  equal  honors,  the  one  for  the 
young  women,  the  other  for  the  yoimg  men. 
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"  Leaving-  out  the  Indian  salutatorlan  of  '86  and  valo]ictoriaa  of  '89,  and  ono 
year  when  the  programme  was  made  up  from  graduates  of  previous  years,  we 
fini  that,  of  the  fifteen  colored  girl  salutatorians,  four  were  black,  three  dark, 
Leven  light,  and  one  *  apparently  white.'  Of  the  fifteen  voung  men  valedictori- 
ans, seven  were  hl»ck  and  one  dark,  and  saven  were  light.  In  other  words, 
of  young  women,  seven  were  dark  and  eight  light ;  of  young  men,  eight  were  dark 
and  seven  light ;  which  divides  the  honors  as  nearly  equally  as  possible ;  fifteen 
t  J  tho  dark  and  fifteen  to  the  light.  Aftar  the  first  decade  of  the  school,  investi- 
gation was  made  with  a  precibcly  similar  result.  That  it  should  again  appear 
ovi^r  the  whole  period  of  seventeen  years  is  surprising  and  seems  significant.** 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  SWEDISH  OR  LING  GYMNASTICS. 


By  G.  B.  Putnam,  Principal  of  Franklin  School,  Boston,  Mass, 

Tho  third  wave  of  popular  interest  in  physical  culture  has  been  rising  rapidly 
of  late  in  this  country,' and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  reach  and  effect  for  good 
atl  our  public  schools. 

It  is  said:  '*We  grant  that  gymnastics  should  be  introduced  at  once,  but  what 
system  shall  be  employed  ?  "  There  is  no  American  system.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  who  says :  "I  have  been  work- 
ing at  physical  culture  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  we  have  a  system,"  and  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, who  says:  ^^It  is  not  calling  a  thing  by  a  name  that  makes  a  system,  and 
that  is  the  foint  I  wish  to  urge  in  regard  to  the  so-called  American  system.  We 
have  none." 

The  Germans  have  a  system  developed  by  "  Father  Jahn,-'  who  from  love  of 
Fatherland  introduced  turning  throughout  Grermany,  producing  wonderful  re- 
sults among  its  youth  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

His  system  was  imported  into  this  country,  as  early  as  1826,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Beck,  at  the  Round  Hill  School,  Northampton ;  by  Dr.  FoUen,  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Boston.  These  were 
able,  enthusiastic  men  and  good  teachers.  All  three  were  pupils  of  the  illus- 
trious Jahn,  who  said  of  the  latter  that  he  '*  possessed  good  moral  behavior,  was 
ingenious  and  clever,  as  well  as  a  good  leader  and  teacher  of  gymnastics,"  and 
yet  their  efforts  failed  of  lasting  success. 

Many  of  the  good  features  of  Jahn 's  system  have  been  appropriated  by  numer- 
ous teachers  in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  by  those  in  charge 
of  our  city  gymnasia.  They  have  introduced  them  at  random,  with  others  from 
England,  Fi*ance,  or  Sweden,  or  among  devices  of  their  own  invention,  in  order 
to  establish  a  so-called  American  system.  Some  good  results  have  followed,  but 
there  remains  a  crying  demand  for  a  system  which  is  adapted  to  the  felt  neces- 
sities of  public  schools  from  primary  to  high-school  grades. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Ling  system  of  Sweden,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  just 
what  we  need. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  its  effects  have  long  been 
visible. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  traveling  in  Sweden  thirty  years 
ago,  wrote  as  follows :  **  I  attribute  the  superior  physique  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  which  they  receive 
in  the  public  schools.  This  kind  of  trainmg  is  universal.  Every  school  build- 
ing has  its  large  high  room  with  earthen  or  matted  floor,  with  all  sorts  of  gym- 
nastic implements.  Tho  scholars  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  on  what  they 
wish,  but  there  is  a  regular  scientifically  arranged  system.  They  are  trained  in 
squads  and  move  and  march  at  the  word  of  command.  The  smaller  or  weaker 
boys  begin  with  the  lowest  grade  of  exercises  and  follow  up  according  to  a  scien- 
tific system  arranged  to  promote  health.  They  all  seem  to  go  into  it  with  the 
greatest  relish  and  show  well-trained  muscular  power." 

A  lady  from  Finland  recently  remarked  that  at  her  home  they  could  always 
distinguish  a  lady  from  Sweden,  for  she  walked  a  queen.  Thirty  years  ago 
John  D.Philbrick,  the  sagacious  superintendent  of  Boston  schools,  saw  clearly 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  physical  culture,  and  in  his  report  of  Sep- 
tember, 1860,  dwelt  at  length  on  these  needs,  and  made  suggestions  for  meeting 
them,  saying,  among  other  things,  "The  principal  remedy  I  would  suggest  is 
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the  introduction  into  all  grades  of  schools  of  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training 
as  a  part  of  school  culture,  in  which  every  pupil  shall  be  required  to  participate. 
I  fully  agree  with  an  able  author,  that  a  universal  course  of  training  of  this 
kind,  scientifically  arranged  and  applied,  in  connection  with  obedience  to  other 
laws  of  health,  might,  in  one  generation,  transform  the  inhabitants  of  this  land 
from  the  low  development  now  so  extensive  to  the  beautiful  model  of  the  high- 
est form  of  humanity." 

The  report  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  five  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
school  board,  and  they,  largely  through  his  influence,  reeommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  competent  teacher  and  the  daily  practice  of  gymnastics,  and  they  say. 
after  speaking  of  the  injurious  effects  of  certain  violent  exercises:  "The&ysteni 
invented  by  Prof.  Ling,  of  Sweden,  which  is  called  free  gymnastics,  is  not  liable 
to  this  objection.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  motions  of  the  head,  chest,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  performed  with  energy  and  vigor,  without  the  use  of  fixed  apparatus. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  exercises,  and  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  our  public 
schools,  require  no  apparatus  whatever,  and  no  special  room  set  apart  for  its 
practice.  This  system,  in  a  modified  form,  it  is  deemed  both  desirable  and 
practicable  to  introduce  into  all  our  schools,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
made  an  obligatory  branch  of  education." 

But  the  school  board  was  not  then  ready  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  subcom- 
mittee, and  a  golden  opportunity  was  lost. 

Nearly  thirty  years  haye  passed  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway ,  who,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooting  schools  and  the  introduction  of  sewing,  has  been  a  real 
benefactor  to  the  children  of  Boston,  has  turned  her  attention  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  physical  culture  that  she  may  thereby  benefit  the  schools  of 
the  city. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  she  secured  a  hall  and  employed  as  instructor  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute  of  Sweden,  which  Prof.  Hartwell 
pronounces  the  best  school  for  training  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  the  world. 

Classes  were  formed  from  amonsf  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  they 
entered  earnestly  upon  the  task  of  fitting  themselves  to  teach  the  Ldng  system. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  it  was  gfiven  by  a  dozen  ladies  of  the  normal 
class  at  the  conference  on  physicial  training,  in  Huntington  Hall,  Boston,  in 
November,  1889.  Again  its  peculiar  features  were  exhibited  at  Mechanics*  Hall 
before  some  four  thousand  people  on  the  afternoon  of  April  5, 1890,  by  a  normal 
class  and  also  by  pupils  of  the  first  and  fifth  classes  of  the  Franklin  Grammar 
School.  This  exhibition  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education,  which  was  holding  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  city. 

"  But  who  was  Ling?"  I  am  often  asked.  Peter  Henrik  Ling  was  born  in 
Ljunga,  province  of  Smaland,  Sweden,  November  15,  1776. 

His  father  was  a  clergyman,  but  young  Peter  was  soon  left  an  orphan,  and  in 
early  manhood,  prompted  by  a  love  of  adventure,  traveled  over  Europe.  His 
journeys  were  apparently  aimless  and  he  was  often  reduced  to  extreme  want. 

He  succeeded,  nowever,  in  mastering  several  modern  languages  and  finally 
returned  to  Sweden. 

Soon  after,  while  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  the  elbow,  he  thought 
to  cure  it  by  exercise,  and  to  this  end  he  learned  the  art  of  fencing. 

The  remedy  proved  effective,  and  his  success  led  to  the  idea  that  other  dis- 
eases might  yield  to  proper  exercise.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Swedish  move- 
ment cure,  as  the  author  of  which  his  fame  has  become  world  wide.  It  has  been 
practiced  not  only  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  but  in  the  United  States 
as  well.  That  ho  might  be  able  the  better  to  apply  his  theories  he  became  pro- 
ficient in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  not  content  with  healing  the  sick  ho  de- 
voted himself  to  inventing  and  arranging  a  system  of  exercises  adapted  to  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  bodies  of  children  and  also  the  physical  perfec- 
tion of  those  destined  to  the  life  of  a  soldier. 

In  1805  he  became  professor  of  fencing  in  the  university  at  Lund  and  later  was 
appointed  master  of  fencing  in  tbe  Military  Academy  at  Carlberg. 

In  1813  the  Royal  Central  Institute  of  Gymnastics  was  established  at  Stock- 
holm for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  application  of  his  theories,  and  he  became 
its  director.    Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1839. 

He  received  the  rare  honor  of  being  made  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy, 
and  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  titie  of  Knight  of  the  Order  of  th^  North 
Star.  The  work  which  he  laid  down  has  been  perfected  by  his  pupils  and  suc- 
cessors, and,  during  these  many  years,  patients  have  fiocked  thither  for  heaUng, 
and  students  for  normal  training  in  the  three  departments  of  gymastics. 
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Again,  It  is  asked,  "  What  Is  the  Swedish  system  ?  "  Let  us  first  ask,  "What 
is  its  aim?''  It  is  based  on  the  following  proposition:  "The  object  of  educa- 
tional gymnastics  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  make  his  body  subservient  to  his  own 
will/'  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  practice,  regular  and  systematic.  If 
the  proper  practice  is  secured,  then  activity,  dexterity,  strength,  and  health 
are  quite  sure  to  follow. 

The  Ling  system  has  three  departments,  medical,  military,  and  educational, 
and  of  the  latter  only  do  I  write. 

The  exercises  are  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Introductions,  or  orders  to  gain  attention  and  good  position. 

2.  Arch  flexioriSf  or  movements  for  the  back  and  chest. 

3.  Heaving  movementSf  or  exercises  in  lifting  the  body  by  the  arms  or  in  ex- 
tending them. 

4.  Balance  movements^  to  give  a  correct  carriage  and  general  equilibrium. 

5.  Shoulder-blade  movements ^  to  flatten  the  back  and  pull  the  shoulders  back- 
ward in  their  proper  place. 

6.  Abdominal  exercises^  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  to  aid 
digestion. 

7.  Lateral  trunk  movemervts,  to  strengthen  the  lateral  parts  of  the  trunk. 

8.  Slow  leg  movements^  to  increase  the  circulation  in  the  lower  limbs,  to  quiet 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  to  counteract  palpitation. 

9.  Jumping  and  vaulting^  to  cultivate  speed  of  motion  and  to  effect  the  coordi- 
nation of  movements. 

10.  Bespiratory  movements^  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  to  restore 
breathing  to  its  normal  rhythm,  and  to  help  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  pre- 
cipitate movements. 

In  each  of  these  classes  there  mav  be  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  exercises  of 
varying  strength.  PVom  these  a  selection  is  made  for  a  **  day's  order"  or  pro- 
gramme for  the  day.  This  provides  exercise  for  the  whole  body.  Nerves, 
muscles,  and  internal  organs,  as  well  as  the  blood  vessels,  have  all  received  due 
attention. 

Teachers  do  not  usually  take  the  exercises  in  their  exact  order,  but  make  such 
selections  as  the  special  needs  of  particular  classes  seem  to  require. 

Suitable  exercises  are  available  from  these  classes  for  years  of  work  in  free 
gymnastics,  but  as  pupils  become  more  advanced  fixed  apparatus  may  be  desired 
even  in  our  schools,  and  no  objection  would  be  made  to  a  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium in  connection  with  each,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

One  of  the  features  of  special  value  in  this  system  is  that  a  **  fundamental  po- 
sition" is  first  assumed,  and  whatever  may  bQ  the  subsecjuent  posiiions  taken  or 
movements  executed  there  is  an  immediate  return  to  this.  Hence  there  is  con- 
stant practice  in  taking  and  holding  that  position  which  presents  the  best  pose 
and  carriage  that  can  be  secured. 

Another  marked  feature  is  its  progression.  It  begins  with  the  simplest  move- 
ments which  could  not  harm  an  invalid  or  the  feeblest  pupil,  and  by  years  of 
practice  it  leads  on  gradually,  by  movements  stronger  and  stronger  and  of  longer 
duration,  to  feats  before  which  an  athlete  might  stand  appalled.  Of  course  these 
would  never  find  a  place  in  the  school  room. 

As  has  been  shown,  each  *'  Day's  Order"  has  its  progression  also.  One  car- 
dinal principle  is  that  not  every  possible  motion  or  position  is  of  value  or  to  be 
permitted.  Onlv  such  are  selected  as  are  adapted  to  accomplish  some  specific 
end.  That  end  Is  clearly  seen  and  its  attainment  provided  for.  No  exercise  is 
performed  simply  because  it  is  *' pretty." 

Another  is  that  movements  are  made  in  response  to  words  of  command,  no 
music  being  employed.  Ling's  belief  was  that**  there  is  a  rhythm  of  movement 
as  well  as  of  music^  but  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  them,  and  often 
no  adjustment  is  possible.  TJie  rhythm  of  the  movement  must  be  sacrificed  to 
that  of  th&  music  if  the  latter  is  introduced,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  move- 
ments music  is  an  impossibility,  since  no  musician  could  ever  adapt  it  to  them. 

The  use  of  words  of  command  is  to  me  one  of  the  marked  excellencies  of  this 
system,  for  if  there  is  any  one  thing  which  our  American  children  need  It  is  tl^© 
habit  of  obedience,  and  obedience  so  prompt  that  they  are  hardly  aware  that  tney 
are  obeying.  ^    x*  i 

I  have  read  of  a  stalwart  band  of  rebellious  slaves,  who  once  attacked  their 
master,  who  was  sick,  alone,  and  unarmed.  In  tones  of  command  he  exclaimea. 
**  Lay  down  your  arms,  you  rascals,  go  instantly  to  your  work  or  I  wiU  ha.ve  every 
one  of  you  flogged  within  an  inch  of  his  life."  He  was  completely  in  their  POwer, 
and  yet,  so  confirmed  was  their  habit  of  prompt  obedience,  that,  to  a  man,  'mQ:f 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  from  his  pres».nce. 
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Our  pupils  are  not  our  slaves,  but  it  is  for  their  good  and  ours  that  Uiej  raider 
instant  and  oheer/ul  obedience. 

The  habit  earlv  formed  in  their  physical  exercises  will  have  its  effect  all  alon^ 
the  line  of  school  work. 

A  former  major  of  a  school  battalion ,  recently  informed  me  that  he  considered 
this  habit  of  prompt  obedience  the  best  part  of  the  military  drill  in  which  he 
had  had  so  oonspicuous  a  part.  Because  *  *  dictation  is  contrary  to  the  American 
spirit/'  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  ^^ commands"  rather  than  a  valid  objection 
against  them. 

In  my  student  days  muscle  was  the  end  and  aim,  and  a  powerful  biceps  flexor 
was  the  pride  of  its  possessor  and  the  envy  of  all  who  failed  to  secure  it.  Not  so 
in  the  Swedish  system.  The  nerves,  respiratory  organs,  etc.,  receive  even  more 
consideration.  The  aim  is  not  to  acquire  the  strength  of  a  giant,  but  that  sym- 
metry of  proportion  and  harmony  ol  development  which  shall  best  fit  for  a  life 
work. 

A  distinguished  physician  recently  said,  "  Show  me  one  who  has  be3n  an  ath- 
lete, who  is  now  more  than  42  ^ears  old,  and  I  will  show  you  a  prematurely  old 
man."  There  is  some  justice  in  the  remark,  for  of  those  of  my  associates  who 
were  excessivelv  trained  for  the  development  of  muscle  not  one  is  alive  to  day. 
From  the  Swedish  system  no  such  results  need  be  expected. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  who  have 
received  drill  in  this  system  are  unanimous  in  praise  of  it,  both  for  its  good  ef- 
fects upon  them,  personally,  and  for  its  adaptability  to  the  neads  of  the  sohcols. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  masters,  wh3re  for  the  third  evening  this  subject 
had  been  under  consideration,  Mr.  Wat^rhouse,  head  master  of  Ihe  English 
hi<^  school,  said  that  in  his  opinion  a  system  of  exercises  for  our  public  schools 
should  b3,  1,  simple;  2,  light;  3,  safe;  4,  comprehensive;  5,  progressive;  6, 
varied ;  7,  lively,  and  that,  after  a  careful  investigation,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  Ling  system  furnished  all  of  these  requisites,  and  was  therefore  what  should 
be  introduced.  That  the  system  will  soon  bo  authorized  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Boston  I  have  no  doubt. 

Several  cities  in  the  vicinity  have  already  adopted  it. 


ADDENDUM. 

IKztracts  from  tlie  report  of  ilie  director  of  physical  training  la  the  Boston,  Mass.,  puttUc 
schools  (Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell),  December,  1891.] 

Boston  has  earned  the  ri^ht  to  bo  considered  the  most  influential  center  in 
America  of  the  movement  for  prompting  Swedish  educational  gymnastics.  This 
result,  which  has  been  brought  about  within  the  last  three  years,  is  primarily 
due  to  the  wisdom,  ^nerosity,  and  public  spirit  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  and 
secondarily  to  the  discussions,  reports,  and  votes  of  your  honorable  board  prece- 
dent to  its  adoption  of  the  Ling  gymnastics  for  the  public  schools  on  June  24. 
1890.  The  establishment  by  Mrs.  Hemenway  of  the  Boston  Normal  Schocl  of 
Gymnastics,  which  already  has  no  equals  and  few  rivals  in  the  country  as  roga-ds 
the  genuine  and  thoroughgoing  character  of  its  training,  is  an  event  of  capital 
imixirtance  in  the  history  of  physical  training  in  America,  and  may  well  be 
ranked  beside  the  gift  to  Harvard  University  of  the  Hemenway  gymnasium,  by 
Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  her  son. 

The  Boston  Normad  School  of  Gymnastics  had  its  beginning  in  OCvOber,  1888, 
when,  at  Mrs.  Hemenway *s  invitation,  a  woman's  class,  composed  of  twenty-five 
public-school  teachers,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  trained  Swede,  the  adaptability  of  the  Ling  gymnastics  to  use  in  the 
Boston  schools.  The  experiment  proved  so  satisfactory  that  on  April  25,  1889, 
Mrs.  Hemenway  ottered  to  provide  similar  instruction  for  one  year,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  city,  for  one  hundred  teachers  of  the  public  schools  who  should  be 
permitted  to  use  the  Ling  gymnastics  in  their  several  schools.  June  25  the 
school  board  voted  to  accept  this  offer,  and  in  the  ensuing  September  the  class 
was  formed.  On  Soptembjr,  1889,  the  board  accepted  *'  with  grateful  apprecia- 
tion the  generous  offer  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  to  provide  a  teacher  of  the 
Ling  system  of  gymnastics,  for  service  in  the  normal  school,  free  of  expense  to 
the  city."  Mrs.  Hemenway *s  further  offer  to  provide  fre  3  instruction  **  for  Uiose 
masters  and  submasters  who  may  des'.ro  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Ling 
system  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  public  schools,"  was  accepted  by  the  board 
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on  October  22.  Mrs.  Hemenway  conUnued  to  maintain  tbo  ^*  masters'  class  "  and 
to  provide  the  normal  school  with  a  special  teacher  of  Liing^  gymnastics  through- 
out the  school  year  1890-91,.  The  ''masters'  class"  numbered  50  in  1889-90  and 
57  in  1890-91.  In  1889-90  there  were  190  women  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  who  receiyed  instruction  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  ot  Gymnasties. 
In  1890-91  the  number  was  140.  Its  first  class  of  |ri*aduates,  numbering  33,  was 
graduated  June  6, 1891.  The  demand  for  the  services  of  graduates  and  pupils  of 
this  school,  as  special  teachers  of  Ling  g:ymnastics,  greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 
'  October  8,  1889,  the  committee  on  hygiene,  which  had  been  given  full  powers 
in  the  department  of  physical  exercises  (on  March  12),  presented  a  well-consid- 
ered "report  of  the  ooard  of  supervisors  on  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools."  (School  Doc.  No.  10, 1889.)  The  concluding  recommendations  of  the 
supervisors  were  as  follows: 

''1.  That  the  Lin^  syst3m  of  gymnastics  be  the  authorized  system  of  physical 
training  in  the  public  schools  and  that  it  be  introduced  into  them  as  soon  as 
t  jachers  are  prepared  to  conduct  the  exercises. 

*'  2.  That  a  competent  teacher  of  this  system  be  employed  to  train  the  pupils 
in  the  normal  school  and  the  teachers  in  the  puolic  schools. 

*'  3.  That  for  the  coming  year  proyision  be  made  for  training  at  least  the  pu- 
pils in  the  normal  school,  and  the  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the 
primary  schools,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  grammar  schools." 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  on 
hygiene  and  a  minority  report  was  made  by  Miss  Hastings.  Both  reports  were 
tabled.  December  10,  '*the  whole  subject  of  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools  was  refen-ed  to  the  next  school  board." 

Meanwhile  on  November  29  and  30j  1889,  Boston  was  the  scene  of  the  largest 
and  moet  notable  conference  on  physical  training  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  presided  over 
its  deliberations.  The  call  for  it  was  signed  by  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary 
of  tho  Massachusetts  board  of  education ;  E.  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  public  schools ;  Francis  A.  Walker,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology ;  and  by  the  presidents  of  Boston  University,  Colby  Uni- 
versity, Maine,  and  Wellesley  College,  as  well  as  by  many  members  of  the  Bos  Ion 
school  committee  and  a  large  number  of  physic£BLns  and  others  prominent  in 
educational  circles.  The  audience  at  each  of  the  four  sessions  of  the  conference 
numbered  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons.    *    *    ♦ 

Tho  progframme,  which  embraced  papers,  discussions,  and  illustrative  class 
exercises  in  gymnastics,  was  a  varied  and  interesting  one,  and  served  not  only 
to  set  forth  the  general  nature  and  effects  of  muscular  exercise,  but  also  the 
salient  principles  and  characteristic  methods  of  the  German  and  Swedish  and 
so-called  "American"  systems  of  school  gymnastics.  Similar  discussions  and 
illustrative  gymnastics  on  a  large  scale  signalized  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  P.  E.,  held  in  Boston  in  April,  1890.  The  public  and  educational 
mind  was  much  awakened  and  not  a  little  enlightened  by  reason  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion and  exposition. 

January  16, 1890,  a  standing  committee  on  physical  training  was  appointed. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  its  chairman,  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  June  24;  em- 
bodying the  results  of  a  wide  tour  in  the  West  and  South  to  observe  the  peculi- 
arities and  workings  of  various  sj^stems  of  physical  training  in  public  schools. 
The  committee,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  recommended  the  following: 

Ordered.  That  the  Ling  or  SwediSi  system  of  educational  gymnastics  be  in- 
troduced into  all  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

Ordered^  That  the  appointment  of  one  director  of  physical  training  and  four 
assistcmts  be  authorized. 

Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  the  director  of  physical  training  be  $2,640  a  year 
and  that  the  salary  of  each  assistant  be  $1,080  a  year. 

'  The  following  order  was  substituted  for  the  second  and  third  orders  appended 
to  the  report : 

Ordered^  That  a  director  of  physical  training  and  one  or  more  assistants  be 
employed,  the  total  salaries  for  the  same  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  ($5,000)  per  annum  and  that  the  committee  on  physical  training  be 
authorized  to  nominate  suitable  persons  for  those  positions,  to  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  term. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  orders,  the  present  director  of  physical  training 
was  elected  on  November  25,  1890.  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  and  tho  pres- 
ent assistant  instructor  was  elected  March  10. 1891,  at  a  salary  of  $1,680.    *    *    * 

I  reentered  tho  service  of  tho  city  of  Boston  on  January  1, 1891,  after  aninter- 
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val  of  13i  years,  and  at  once  began  visiting  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  high  school,  having  a  twofold  purpose  in  view.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  desirous  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  main  features  of  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  schools  and,  secondly,  I  wished  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  physical  training  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  school  committee,  on 
June  24, 1890. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  principals  of 
schools,  in  response  to  which  I  received  a  statistical  return,  covering  the  month 
of  January,  1891,  regarding  all  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools/ 

The  returns  showed  that  upwards  ol  1,100  teachers  were  giving  gymnastic  in- 
struction, for  some  17  minutes  daily,  to  their  classes.  In  some  schools  the  old 
memorized  gymnastic  drill  had  been  continued,  pending  the  appointment  of  a 
director  of  physical  training ;  but  the  greater  number  of  teachers,  In  the  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools.,  were  engaged  in  an  honest  attempt  to  teach  the  Ling 
free  standing  movements.  (Counting  the  masters  of  the  55  grammar  schools, 
1,120  teachers,  in  the  grammar  districts,  were  returned  as  teaching  gymnastics, 
of  which  number,  below  the  grade  of  masnar,  844  were  teaching  Ling  gymnastics 
and  221  teaching  what  may  be  termed  not  inaptly  **  mixed  gymnastics."  The 
best  results  were  observed  in  those  schools  whose  masters  nad  attended  the 
teachers'  classes  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  and  had  taken  par- 
ticular pains,  besides,  to  lead,  assist,  and  criticise  their  teachers  in  the  work  of 
class  instruction  in  gymnastics.  In  certain  schools  extremely  creditable  results 
had  been  attained,  especially  in  those  where  the  teachers  had  formed  themselves 
into  classes  and  hired  special  instructors  in  the  Ling  system  to  give  them  nor- 
mal lessons. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  been  much  surprised  and  gratified 
by  the  interest,  zeal,  and  intelligence  shown  by  the  teachers  of  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools,  as  a  body,  in  the  subject  of  physical  training. 

Sinc«  April  1, 1891, 1  have  availed  myself  of  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr. 
Hartvig  Nissen,  who  was  elected  assitant  instructor  in  physical  training,  March 
10, 1891.  Mr.  Nissen  has  assisted  me  in  visiting  and  inspecting  schools  and  has 
conducted  normal  classes  in  the  Ling  gynmastics  for  the  teachers  of  the  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools.  Two  inspections  of  the  grammar  schools  have  been 
made  since  they  opened  on  September  9.  On  the  basis  afforded  by  the  first  in- 
spection, 8  were  rated  ** excellent,"  18  **  good,'*  17  **  passable,"  and  12  **poor." 
The  result  of  the  second  inspection  is  as  follows;  8  were  marked  **  excellent,"  20 
**good,"  20  "passable,"  and  7  "poor." 

I  propose  to' continue  such  classes  until  the  class  work  in  the  schools  shall  show 
that  the  average  teacher  has  grasped  the  main  principles  of  the  Ling  school 
gymnastics  and  is  able  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Early  in  1890  I  was  engaged  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  physical  training  before  the  students  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics.  These  lectures  were  given  in  the  Old  South  Meeting- House,  at 
noon,  on  six  Saturdays,  viz,  March  21  and  28,  April  18  and  25,  and  May  2  and 
9.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Hemenway  the  lectures  in  question  were  ^ 
thrown  open  to  all  teachers  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  I  was  thus  enabled  to 
moot  so  many  of  the  teachers  as  cared  to  consider  the  salient  facts  regarding 
the  origin,  development,  and  characteristic  features  of  the  principal  types  and 
systems  of  physical  training. 

I  also  addressed  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  upon  "  Physical  training 
in  the  Boston  schools  "  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Masters'  Association* 

In  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  school  committee,  which  was  passed  May 
12,  Mr.  Nissen  gave  special  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  some  forty  districts  during  May  and  June.  This  form 
of  instruction  has  been  continued,  though  in  a  less  formal  way  in  all  grammar 
districts,  from  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September  last  until  now.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  oraer  passed  by  the  school  committee  on  December  8,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  provide  for  the  normal  instruction,  twice  a  month,  in 
the  Ling  free  standing  movements,  of  all  teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schcols,  not  especially  excused  by  the  committee  on  physical  training,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  present  school  year. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

l.—Civic  %7^ructi(m.  II.— CompuZaory  attendance.  III.— Otmr«c«  of  study^Ad- 
jiistment  of  school  programmes,  IV. — Education,  V. — Higher  education, 
WI.—Kindergartens.  vll. — Manual  and  industrial  trainina,  vIII.— ifet/uxfo 
of  instruction.  IX. — Physical  training.  X. — Private  and  parochial  scfwols, 
Xl.—Puhlic  schools,  Xll.— Reading  and  literature.  Xn.l,—Relimous  and 
moral  training.  XIV. — School  management  and  discipline.  XV. — Secondary 
education.    XVI.— Teachers.    XVU.— Text-hooks. 


I.— Civic  Instruction. 

The  truer  m£aning  of  patriotism.— Hon.  William  A.  Poste,  New  York  civil-serv- 
ico  commissioner :  Patriotism^  as  an  impulse,  like  all  the  enthusiasms,  counts 
for  nothing^  in  the  every-day  life  unless  its  deep  and  truer  meaning  is  fully  per- 
ceived. The  ideal  of  citizenship  can  not  rise  hiffher  than  the  moral  nature. 
The  flag  may  wave  from  every  school-house,  and  the  boy  may  know  on  how 
many  battle  fields  it  led  the  way  to  glory,  but  unless  behind  all  is  the  thought 
that  a  man  is  as  much  bounden  to  his  country  to  vote  thoughtfully  as  to  fight 
for  the  flag  if  the  country  calls,  that  flag  to  hhn  is  indeed  but  striped  bunting. 
Unless  he  can  understand  that  for  a  man  to  sell  his  vote  *  *  *  is  moral 
treason,  what  boots  it  to  him  that  in  every  age  men  have  gone  to  their  deaths 
for  truth,  for  fatherland,  and  that  their  babes  might  breathe  free  air. 

Beliefs  that  are  individual  and  inherent. — Hon.  William  A.  Poste ;  The  beliefs 
that  men  live  by  and  die  for  are  not  to  be  drilled  into  thetboy  like  the  rule  for 
long  division.  The  genesis  and  growth  and  persistence  of  political  opinions  are 
often  beyond  analysis  and,  to  the  theorist,  unscientific,  illogical.  It  is  well  that 
this  is  so.  These  convictions  are  matters  very  largely  of  personal  dispositions, 
intangible  but  persistent  as  the  traits  of  race.  If  they  are  individual  and  in- 
herent, they  are  of  more  positive  personal  force  throughout  the  multitude  than 
any  dogma  nurtured  in  the  schools.  Let  the  boy  come  to  his  political  faith  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  the  princi- 

f»le8  that  made  and  saved  the  State.  It  is  out  of  the  clashing  of  such  individual- 
3ms,  spear  against  shield,  that  the  will  of  the  people  works.  Its  voice  is  heard 
above  them.  The  voice  is  not  always  the  voice  of  God,  but  in  times  of  trial,  in 
hours  when  great  and  solemn  questions  are  asked  and  answered,  the  thunder  of 
Sinai  is  in  it. 

"Patriots'  Day"  proposed.— Superintendent  J.  R.  Preston,  Mississippi:  One 
school  day  should  l>e  set'  apart  every  year  as  Patriots'  Day.  Planting  trees  and 
flowers  to  adorn  school  premises— an  engaging  practice  now  In  vogue  in  most  of 
the  States— is  undoubtedly  a  potent  means  of  establishing  attractive  associa- 
tions and  of  endearing  the  school,  and  through  it  the  State,  to  the  hearts  of 
future  citizens.  If  tWs  be  a  laudable  practice,  how  much  more  worthy  and  sig- 
nificant to  utilize  a  day  to  implant  in  their  natures  the  seeds  of  genuine  patriot- 
ism. Just  as  ground  is  ppepared  to  nourish  tree  and  flower,  so  may  hearts  and 
intellects  be  quickened  to  cherish  high  resolve.  ^ .  ,    ^ 

So  let  us  have  Patriots'  Day  dedicated  as  a  national  holiday,  on  wliich  to 
focalize  the  light  and  grandeur  of  our  country  and  photograph  its  glory  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  children.  Let  parents  and  the  community  at  large  congre?:ate 
at  the  school,  and  in  song  and  recitation  and  patriotic  speeches  revive  tneir  love 
of  country  and  deepen  their  spirit  of  fidelity  to  its  principles. 
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The  highest  patrioiism.^W .  D.  Atkinson :  True  patriotism  la  the  endeavor  to 
elevate  my  country's  standard  of  honor  up  to  that  which  is  right  and  true,  and 
I  should  love  my  country  for  that  in  her  which  is  de voted  to  righteousness.  I 
should  love  the  truth  and  righteousness  which  God  has  given  us.  and  seek  to 
bring  my  country  up  to  it.  I  am  not  to  make  patriotism,  therefore,  the  end, 
but  rather  the  means  by  which  I  may  hope  to  bring  the  nation  to  a  love  of  right- 
eousness. I  do  not  think  the  observance  of  any  patriots*  day  will  ever  attain 
that  result.  The  time  wasted  or  spent  in  thatcould  bo  better  spent  in  educating 
the  young  men  in  these  moral  truths  and  principles  which  will  make  the  citi- 
zens seek  that  which  will  be  for  his  country's  highest  good ;  hence  it  is  not 
patriotism  itself  we  are  striving  to  attain,  but  it  is  love  of  truth,  of  right,  and 
righteousness.  Patriotism  is  nothing  more  than  this;  that  is  the  highest 
patriotism. 

A  great  difference. — Principal  George  M.  Grant,  Queen's  University  (Ontario): 
The  school  should  teach  patriotism,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  as  great 
a  difference  between  patriotism  and  the  blatant,  arrogant  spread-eagleism — 
which  in  Europe  is  called  Chauvinism— as  there  is  between  enthusiasm  and 
fanaticism.  The  one  is  healthy  and  full  of  generous  inspirations  and  the  other 
unhealthy  and  the  destroyer  of  true  patriotism  and  morality.  The  one  teaches 
us  to  love  our  own  land  and  race  first,  because  it  is  ours,  and  we  believe  that  it 
has  done  and  that  it  promises  to  do  most  for  man  and  for  that  which  is  best  in 
man,  especially  for  the  good  old  cause  of  liberty,  peace,  and  righteousness. 
The  other  teaches  us  to  hate  men  for  the  love  of  God  or  the  love  of  country. 

II.— Compulsory  Attendance. 

Conipulsory  education  in  Ontario,— B.on,  George  W.  Ross,  minister  of  education : 
By  an  act  of  last  session  the  police  commissioners  of  every  city,  town,  and  in- 
corporated village  are  required  to  appoint  truant  officers.  This  aot  came  into 
effect  on  the  Ist  of  this  month  [Julv,  1891].  It  may  take  a  year  or  two  to  ac- 
quaint the  people  of  the  province  with  its  requirements.  It  may  also  take  some 
time  to  train  the  truant  officers  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  As  the 
schools  of  Ontario  have  baen  free  for  over  twenty  years,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
p3ople  will  gladly  accept  their  natural  complement,  compulsory  education,  as 
mdispensable. 

The  most  effective  agency  for  securing  school  crftendancc-rReport  of  Committee  of 
National  Council  of  Education,  D.  L.  Kiehle,  chairman:  Everyone,  and  very  cer- 
tainly every  educator,  will  place  the  first  stress  upon  the  natural,  self-command- 
lug,  and  assimilating  power  of  a  public  free-school  system,  and  will  agree  that 
this  should  be  perfected  to  meet  every  demand  of  the  highest  standard  of  phya- 
ical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training ;  that  it  should  be  protected  from  every 
corrupting  influence  and  every  political  or  religious  entanglement,  and  that  its 
true  value  by  every  means  should  be  impressed  upon  the  public  mind. 

Next,  as  to  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  applying  the  compulsory  feature 
for  the  general  enforcement  of  attendance,  there  will  be  various  opinions,  ac- 
cording to  points  and  circumstances  of  observation. 

In  some  large  cities,  and  especially  in  manufacturing  districts  where  children 
are  at  the  mercy  of  soulless  corporations,  the  State  has  successfully  enforced  a 
compulsory  law;  but  in  the  State  at  large,  and  especially  in  agricultural  districts, 
your  committee  are  not  aware  of  any  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  law,  which 
proves  that  it  can  be  made  an  effective  part  of  our  educational  system. 

Our  system  ought  to  he  extended  by  educational  methods, — Superintendent  D.  L* 
Kiehle  (Minnesota) :  The  Grovernment  ought  to  look  to  the  limitation  and  im- 
provement of  its  citizenship,  and  we  as  educators  ought  to  put  more  stress  upon 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  our  educational  system  by  educational  methods. 
Our  system  ought  to  be  perfected.  We  ought  to  do  more  for  our  voung-people. 
We  ought  to  make  our  system  less  objectionable.  We  ought  to  mtroduoe  the 
moral  element  as  perfectly  as  possible,  to  meet  the  demands  of  that  claES  of 
people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  religious  instruction  with  secular 
instruction.  Now,  coming  to  the  legislative  part,  theoretically  your  committee 
has  no  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  that  men  be  required  to4o  these  things ; 
but  practically  it  questions  whether  it  is  not  better  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
law  m  our  towns  and  cities  moderately,  watching  the  development  of  circum- 
stances, and  not  relying  on  the  law  to  effect  very  much  at  present  in  agricul- 
tural districts  or  over  the  country  at  largo,  but  at  all  times  holding  it  4is  a  sub- 
ordinate feature  of  our  educational  system. 
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The  lah&r  unions  approve  U, — Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  (Clinton,  Conn.):  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  labor  unions  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  approre  obli^ra- 
tory  education.  Both  political  parties  favor  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  suggestion 
for  the  repeal  of  our  rigid  law  has  ^en  made  in  tho  legislature,  nor  in  any  cau- 
cus or  public  meeting  m  the  State  (Connecticut). 

•  in.— CocKSEs  OP  Study—Adjustment  of. School  Progbammes. 

On  IhA  necessity  of  colleges  to  suppkmeni  high  schools, — W.  T.  Harris  (from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Ohio  Teachers^  Association,  June,  1888):  The  cour/je 
of  study  preparatory  for  college  omits  for  the  most  part  those  branches  of  study 
which  boar  the  name  of  *'  modems."  Modern  civilization  has  developed  three 
great  increments  and  added  them  to  the  inherited  wisdom  of  the  race.  These  in- 
crements are  modern  natural  science,  modern  literature ,  modern  h istory .  These 
three  modems  had  no  well-recogrnized  existence  in  schools  of  higher  education 
a  century  ago.  A  knowledge  of  them  was  not  demanded  or  expected  from  the 
educated  man,  imless  he  was  a  specialist.  The  condition  of  things  has  changed 
so  materially  through  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  within  the 
past  fifty  years  that  no  man  can  pass  for  educated  without  more  or  less  minute 
acqua'ntance  with  these  three  phases  of  modem  activity.  They  have  become  rec- 
ognized as  conventionalities  of  intelligence.  This  is  the  all-sufficient  raason  for 
introducing  the  rudiments  of  these  things  into  the  most  elementary  schools  and 
for  continuing  their  study  in  all  grades  of  higher  schools.  Nothing  can  mak  d 
up  for  the  student,  who  shall  receive  a  higher  education,  the  deficit  in  his  cul- 
ture caused  by  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  three  *  *  modems  "  in  earl  v  life.  They 
ought  to  exist  in  his  mind  thrpugh  the  period  of  his  primary  education  as  well  as 
in  his  secondary  and  higher  education.  Without  these  the  disciplinary  effect 
of  classical  study  must  necessarily  be  weakened  through  the  want  of  modem 
fact?  ta  explain,  for  the  classic  lore  is  related  to  these  moderns  as  embryonic 
presupposition,  and  this  is  why  it  helps  to  underst€uid  ourselves. 

If  this  be  true,  the  modifications  that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  college  in  recent  times  (say  in  the  last  twenty  years)  are  not  for  tho 
most  part  based  upon  a  correct  insight  into  the  difficulty  to  be  met.  The  man- 
agement of  college  education  in  this  country  has  answered  the  objection  which 
charges  it  with  neglect  of  the  three  **  modem"  branches  untH  the  last  two  years 
of  the  college  course,  by  raising  the  standard  of  admission  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  former  college  course,  and  thereupon  it 
exhibits  a  programme  in  which  the  three  modems  are  represented  throughout 
the  course  either  as  ^  required"  or  ** elective"  studies. 

The  (luestion  in  dispute  did  not  concern  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  higher 
education,  but  the  early  introduction  of  the  modems  into  the  course  of  study, 
so  that  these  modems  stand  side  by  side  with  the  disciplinary  studies  through 
the  whole  course.  If  four  years  of  preparation  and  two  years  of  college  work, 
or  six  years  in  all,  were  devoted  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  classics  and  math- 
ematics, with  an  almost  entire  neglect  of  modems,  the  case  would  not  be  al- 
tered if  these  six  years  should  be  relegated  entirely  to  the  preparatory  school. 
In  order  to  meet  tne  difficulty  discuss^  here,  the  college  should  have  changed 
the  conditions  required  for  admission,  and  thus  have  compelled  the  prepara- 
tory school  to  introduce  the  moderns  in  a  prox)er  manner  side  by  side  with  the 
classical  studies.  Of  course  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the  collage  can  be 
justified  on  its  own  grounds.  It  obliterates  the  miscliievous  distinction  that  ex- 
isted between  the  standards  of  American  and  English  colleges.  But  this  is  not 
so  important  as  the  readjustment  demanded  of  the  college  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  primai^r  education,  founded  on  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
demand  of  modern  studies  in  education.  As  is  usual  in  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal and  social  reforms,  the  putties  to  the  dispute  are  busied,  each,  with  bringing 
forward  his  own  partisan  view  of  the  case.  There  is  little  that  is  judicial  and  " 
impartial,  going  to  the  root  of  the  question  and  confirming  and  establishing 
what  is  of  permanent  worth  on  either  side.  The  advocates  of  the  "modems" 
wish  to  dispense  entirely  with  classical  study  while  the  defenders  of  the  college 
system  refuse  to  yield  place  for  the  "modems." 

In  the  colleges  of  the  Norrth western  States,  led  by  the  State  universities,  there 
has  been  some  substantial  progress  made  towards  a  modification  that  will  rec- 
ognize the  received  high-school  course  of  study  as  a  preparation.  But  such 
modification  only  makes  these  colleges  a  separate  phase  of  education,  differing 
more  and  more  widely  from  the  standard  college  of  the  Atlantic  States.  To 
reach  the  high  standard  of  admission  required  by  the  Eastern  colleges  the 
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public  high  school  ought  to  add  two  years  to  its  course.  This  would  make  the 
course  of  study^n  the  common-school  system  fourteen  years  instead  of  twelve, 
as  at  present,  and  is  impracticable.  Tne  average  ag'e  of  the  high-school  grad- 
uate at  present  bein^  eighteen  and  a  lialf  y€ars,  it  would  matrifestly  oe  unwise 
to  demand  six  years  instead  of  four  years  to- complete  his  college  course.  The 
colleges  that  have  raised  their  standards  of  admission,  therefore,  have  done 
much  to  widen  the  breach  between  high-school  and  college  education*  • 

In  the  signs  of  the  times  I  do  not  discover  any  promise  of  the  reform  of  this 
state  of  things  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  colleges.  Even  the  cloud  **  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand  "  in  the  Northwest  does  not  indicate  so  much  true 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  moderns  in  primary  and  secondary  education  as 
it  mdicates  a  wise  insight  into  the  desirability  of  connecting  the  college  with 
the  public  school  as  it  is.  It  surrenders  its  convictions  in  behalf  of  the  old 
regime,  and  lowers  its  standard  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  unpropitious  circum- 
stances. In  better  times  it  hopes  a  reform  in  the  public  school  tnat  will  devote 
more  attention  to  the  classics  and  mathematics  at  the  expense  of  the  '^  mod- 
enis."  Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  the  college  is  felt  in  the  building  up  of  pre- 
paratory courses  within  the  high  school,  fastening  upon  the  public-school  system 
a  reco^ition  of  the  necessity  of  private,  separate,  and  distinct  secondai^y  edu- 
cation in  order  to  fit  for  a  college  education. 

What  ia  the  remedy  ? 

One  must  turn  to  the  teachers  of  public  high  schools  and  to  superintendents 
of  public  instruction  for  the  adoption  of  the  only  means  of  relief.  Unusual  ef- 
forts must  be  made  on  the  part  of  public  high  schools  to  induce  their  pupils  to 
complete  their  education  in  colleges.  The  personal  influence  of  the  teachers, 
in  one  yesur's  time,  will  avail  to  double  the  number  of  high-school  graduates  who 
seek  a  college  training.  The  greater  maturity  of  mind  which  comes  from  a 
well-balanced  preparatory  course  will  furnish  a  prevailing  argument  in  favor  of 
A  more  symmetrical  system.  Within  a  few  years,  when  the  colleges  have  come 
to  derive  a  large  majority  of  their  pupils  from  public  high  schools,  this  ques- 
tion will  receive  its  due  consideration  for  reasons  of  private  interest,  if  for  no 
other.  The  numerical  strength  of  high-school  graduates  who  have  subsequently 
received  a  college  education  will  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  question. 

But  no  solution  will  be  more  than  a  makeshift  if  it  does  not  secure  the  rec- 
ognition of  **  modems"  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  ele- 
mentary and  preparatory  schools  and  a  like  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
classic  study  in  all  secondary  and  higher  education. 

In  the  ** moderns"  one  finds  the  expressicm  of  his  present  civilization;  in  the 
classics,  its  embryonic  forms  and  evolution. 

After  the  presentation  of  these  special  discussions  of  the  elements  of  our  prob- 
lem we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  If  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  shall  more  and  more  depend 
on  special  preparatory  schools  for  their  students,  then  it  will  follow  that  college 
graduates  are  less  likely  to  be  iiv  sympathy  with  the  system  of  common  schools. 

2.  If  the  high-school  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  be  lukewarm 
toward  college  education,  and  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  discourage  their  pupils 
from  completing  their  education  in  colleges  after  graduating  from  the  high 
school,  it  will  follow  that  the  men  of  amplest  directive  power,  the  leaders  in 
literature  and  the  molders  of  public  opinion,  especially  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, will  not  be  furnished  by  the  common-school  system. 

It  will  follow,  too,  that  the  numbers  who  resort  to  college  will  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  our  population.  These  dangers,  in  brief,  I  hold  in  this  paper,  may 
be  averted  by  earnest  personal  endeavor  on  the  part  of  high-school  teacners  and 
the  superintendents  of  city  schools  to  influence  high-school  pupils  to  prepent 
themselves  in  large  numbers  for  admission  to  college.  Extra  effort  swill  double 
and  treble  the  high-school  quota  in  college,  even  under  the  present  disadvan- 
tages of  course  of  study. 

This  first  step  being  taken,  it  will  become  possible,  then,  to  secure  the  desira- 
ble changes  in  the  higher  course  of  study. 

The  gap  between  the  elementary  schools  and  co^lcfif65.— President  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University :  Only  nine  Massachusetts  high  schools  send  pupils  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege every  year.  In  1889,  out  of  352  persons  who  were  admitted  to  Harvard 
College  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  97,  or  27i  per  cent,  were 
prepared  at  free  public  schools ;  but  these  schools  were  only  30  in  number  from 
the  whole  country,  23  of  them  being  New  England  schools.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  not  one-tenth  of  the  schools  called  high  in  Massachusetts  habitually  main- 
tain a  course  of  study  which  enables  the  pupil  to  prepare  himself  for  admission 
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to  Harvard  College,  or  to  any  other  college  in  the  State  which  enforces  its  re- 
quirements for  admission  as  stated  in  its  catalogue. 

If  this  is  the  condition  of  things  in  what  may  be  called  an  urban  State,  what 
must  it  be  in  a  rural  ?  If  a  patriot  wer©  compelled  to  choose  between  two  alter- 
natives, one  that  the  less  intelligent  half  of  his  countrymen  should  be  com- 
ple telly  illiterate,  the  other  that  half  of  the  select  children  capable  of  receiving 
the  highest  instruction  should  be  cut  off  from  that  instruction,  which  would  he 
choose  ?  He  would  find  the  decision  a  dreadful  one  to  make ;  for  either  alt3rna- 
tive  would  entail  an  incalculable  loss  upon  his  country.  Yet  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  secondary  education  one-half  of  the  most  capable  children  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  have  really  no  open  road  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. I  rehearse  these  well-known  facts  that  we  may  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  presented  by  the  subject.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Recognizing  the  plain  fact 
of  to-day  that  secondary  schools  are  sufficient  in  numbar  and  defective  in  quality, 
what  can  colleges  do,  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  to  make  themselves 
as  useful  as  possible  to  the  population  while  awaiting  a  better  organization  of 
secondary  education?  Is  it  not  their  plain  duty  to  maintain  two  schedules  of 
requirements,  one  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  the  other  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  (or  some  equivalent),  the  latter  demanding  much  less  pre- 
paratory study  than  the  former?  The  American  colleges  have  been  severely 
criticized  for  offering  to  receive  students  of  confessedly  inferior  preparation  to 
that  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  but  even  the 
oldest  and  strongest  of  them  hi^ve  done  this,  and  from  a  genuine  desire,  aa  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  serviceable  to  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  American  youth.  One 
lower  grade  of  admission  examination,  leading  to  a  distinct  degree,  is  an  expe- 
dient concession  to  the  feeble  condition  of  secondary  education  throuo^hout  the 
country.  That  grade  of  secondary  schools  which  can  not  prepare  pupils  for  the 
bachelor  of  arts  course,  but  can  prepare  them  for  the  bachelor  of  science  course, 
will  so  be  brought  into  serviceable  connection  with  the  colleges.    *    *    * 

I  venture  to  think  that  some  colleges  have  srone  unnecessarily  far  in  offering 
different  courses  with  descending  requirements  for  admission  and  different  de- 
grees. They  seem  to  say  if  a  candidate  can  not  get  into  our  classical  course, 
perhaps  he  can  enterthe  literary  course ;  if  not  the  literary,  then  the  scientific ; 
if  not  the  scientific,  at  any  rate  the  agricultural.  The  value  of  all  degrees  seems 
to  me  to  be  diminished  by  this  unnecessary  multiplicitv  of  titles  and  conditions, 
and  the  standards  of  good  secondary  schools  must  needs  be  unfavorably  affected 
by  a  long  sliding  scale  of  admission  requirements  to  the  several  courses  offered 
by  a  single  institution. 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  palliatives  which  colleges  may  re- 
sort to  in  the  present  feeble  and  distracted  condition  of  secondary  education,  I 
pass  to  the  more  attractive  study  of  the  remedies  for  existing  evils  and  defects. 

To  improve  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  two  things  are  neces- 
sary :  (1)  More  schools  are  needed,  and  (2)  the  existing  schools  need  to  be 
brought  to  common  and  higher  standards,  so  that  the  colleges  majr  find  in  the 
school  courses  a  firm,  broad,  and  reasonably  homogeneous  foundation  for  their 
higher  work. 

i.  More  sckools, — Secondary  schools  are  either  day  schools  or  boarding  schools, 
the  urban  school  being  primarily  a  day  school  and  the  rural  a  boarding  school. 
The  public  secondary  school  is  now  urban  almost  exclusively,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  likely  to  continue  so,  for  no  promising  suggestion  has  as  yet 
been  made  of  a  rural  area  of  support  for  a  highly  organized  secondary  school. 
It  is  admitted  that  neither  a  rural  township  nor  a  union  of  contiguous  rural  dis- 
tricts can  support  such  a  school.  The  county  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible 
area  of  support,  but  there  Is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  a  rural  county,  apart 
from  its  town  or  towns  of  dense  population,  could  support  a  good  high  school. 
To  increase  the  present  number  of  secondary  schools  wnich  can  really  fit  pupils 
for  college,  what  are  the  most  hopeful  lines  of  action?  In  the  first  place  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  school  authorities,  the  press,  and  all  leaders  of  public 
opinion  to  promote  the  establishment  of  secondary  urban  day  schools,  both  pub- 
lic and  privajte,  and  to  adapt  the  programmes  of  existing  schools  to  the  admis- 
sion requirements  of  some  college  course  which  leads  to  a  degree.  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  the  older  cities,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  younger  also,  the  best 
private  schools  exist  right  beside  the  best  public  schools.  The  causes  which 
produce  one  class  of  schools  simultaneously  produce  the  other.  Secondly,  rural 
communities  ought  to  be  authorized  by  suitable  legislation  to  contribute  to  the 
es;ablishment  (including  in  that  term  the  provision  of  building)  and  annual  sup- 
port of  urban  secondary  schools  which  are  conveniently  situated  for  their  use. 
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Thirdly,  ihere  should  bo  created  by  law  special  secondary  school  districts  mtich 
larger  than  the  ai^eas  which  support  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  takings 
account  of  railroad  communications.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  go 
to  school  15  miles  by  raU  than  to  walk  to  school  in  all  weathsr  2  miles  by 
country  lanes.  The  rural  population  has  something  to  hope  from  legislative 
recognition  of  railroads  as  chief  features  in  secondary  school  districts.  The 
Massachusetts  normal  schools  illustrate  this  principle,  for  they  are  really  high 
schools,  partly  boarding  schools,  and  partly  local  and  railroad  day  schools. 
Fourthly,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  private  benevolence  to  en- 
dow rural  secondary  boarding  schools  or  academies  under  corporate  manage- 
ment. A  bDarding  school  ought  always  to  be  in  the  country  and  a  rural  secon- 
dary 82hool  would  almost  necessarily  be,  in  part  at  least,  a  boarding  schcoL 

2.  Ormmon  schools, — The  existing  means  of  elevating  and  regulatmg  secondary 
school  instruction  may  ba  conveniently  considered  under  two  heads :  (a)  State 
aid  and  super visioh,  and  (6)  college  admission  requirements.  Both  agencies  are 
already  useful,  but  ix)th  may  be  greatly  improved  and  extended. 

{a)  tilafe  aid  and  supervision. — It  seems  to  have4>een  the  object  of  high-schcol 
legislation  in  some  States,  as,  for  example,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Maine,  to  en- 
courage the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  low-grade  high  schools  without  ronlly 
expecting  them  to  effect  any  junction  with  colleges.  Such  at  any  rate  has  Ire  m 
tho  cffoct  of  the  mandatory  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  and  such  must  be  the 
general  result  of  the  aid  offered  to  freo  high  schools  by  Maine.  This  tmpros- 
j.erous  State  now  offers  tD  give  any  free  high  school  as  much  money  p3r  year  as 
Its  supporting  area  annually  appropriates  for  instruction  in  the  school,  provided 
the  State  grant  shall  notexceea  $^0  in  an^jrcoae.  No  inspection  or  examination 
of  aided  schools  is  provided  for.  -Such  legislation  encourages  the  establishment 
of  numerous  weak  schools,  without  helping  appreciably  the  schcols  already 
strong. 

Much  wi83r  is  the  legislation  of  Minnesota,  which  established  twelve  yrars 
ago  a  State  high-school  board,  and  offered  $400  a  year  to  any  high  school  which 
was  found  by  the  board  aftar  competent  inspection  to  fulfill  the  following  con- 
ditions :  The  aided  school  must  receive  both  sexes  free,  and  nonresident  pupils 
also  without  fees,  provided  such  pupils  can  pass  examinations  in  all  common- 
BL*hool  subjecte  below  algebra  and  geometry,  and  must  maintain  *^  regular  and 
orderly  coui-sOs  of  study,  embracing  all  the  branches  jirescribed  as  prerequisite 
fo.'  cdmission  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  not 
lower  than  the  subfreshman  class."  *  *  *  This  high-school  legislation  seems 
to  me  the  wisest  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  encourages 
only  schools  which  are  already  well  organized ;  insists  that  aided  schools  shall 
connect  directly  with  the  university ;  avoids  expensive  examinations,  provides 
any  needed  amount  of  inspection ;  grades  schools  by  their  programme  and  gen- 
o.al  efficiency,  not  by  individual  examination  results;  gives  no  necuniary  ad- 
vantage to  a  large  school  over  one  equally  well  conducted  but  smaller  ;  requires 
aided  schools  to  take  nonresident  pupils  without  charge :  and  applies  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Stat3*s  grant  to  the  (iirect  development  of  instruction,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  productive  application  of  any  money  intended  to  benefit  schools. 
*    ♦    *  ^ 

It  is  imquestionable  that  the  New  York  State  regents'  examinations  have 
tended  to  raise  the  average  standard  of  instruction  in  the  academies  and  high 
schools,  to  extend  and  improve  school  programmes,  to  bring  schools  and  colleges 
together  by  doing  away  with  useless  diversities  of  profframmes  in  secondary  schools 
and  useless  diversities  of  admission  requirements  in  colleges,  and  to  stimulate 
some  of  the  communities  which  maintain  these  schools  to  give  them  better  sup- 
port and  to  take  pride  in  their  standing.  These  are  great  services  which  deserve 
tho  respectful  attention  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  creation  of  an  American  system  of  secondary  education.  The 
rei^^ents  have  proved  that  a  State  examining  board  can  exercise  a  stimulating, 
elevating,  and  unifying  influence  upon  hundreds  of  institutions  of  secondary 
education  scattered  over  a  large  State,  and  can  wield  that  power  with  machinery 
which,  considering  the  scale  of  operations,  may  fairly  be  oalled  simple  and  in- 
expensive.   *    *    * 

(6)  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  college  admission  requirements  as 
means  of  raising  and  controlling  secondary  school  instruction. 

College  requirements  for  admission  act  effectively  only  on  those  secondary 
schools  which  prepare  some  of  their  pupils  for  college ;  upon  that  large  propor- 
tion of  high  schools  and  academies  which  do  not  they  have  only  an  indirect  al- 
though sensible  effect*    For  the  broad  purposas  of  tho  State  the  influenoa  of 
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<^llege8,  even  if  they  were  associated  tog-ether,  could  not  be  so  immddiate  and 
potent  as  the  Influonco  of  the  State,  whether  the  latter  were  exerted  by  inspec- 
tion or  by  exwnination.  It  is  in  a  narrower  field,  therefore,  thai  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  education  can  act  .on  the  lower.    At  present  they  act  in  three  wajrs. 

The  feeblest  way  is  by  prescribing  for  admission  a  knowledge  of  certain  books 
or  of  certain  well-defined  subjects,  and  Jhen  admitting  candidates  on  the  certifi- 
cato  of  any  schoolmaster  that  they  hare  gone  over  all  the  prescribad  books  or 
subjects.  If  the  prescriptions  of  the  college  are  judicious,  they  are  not  without 
some  favorable  effect  on  the  currictda  of  the  certifying  schools ;  but  it  may  be 
reasonably  objected  to  this  method  that  it  gives  the  college  very  inade<^uate  pro- 
tection against  incompetent  students  and  the  public  no  means  of  formmg  a  just 
estimate  of  difTei*ent  schools.  Certifiqates  are  apt  to  be  accepted  from  good  and 
bad  schools  alike,  the  anxiety  to  secure  students  in  a  struggling  college  over- 
riding every  other  consideration.  Particularly  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case  in  a 
small  college  in  which  the  president  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  subj^)t  of  admis- 
sion out  of  the  hands  of.the  faculty  and  into  his  own.  Under  this  system  a  really 
good  school  has  no  means  c^P^^^^^^^^^^  good,  and  a  bad  schoolis  not  promptly 
exposed.  Within  a  few  years  the  feeblest  of  all  methods  has  come  into  use, 
without  any  safeguards  whatever,  in  the  large  majority  of  New  England  colleges, 
no  system  of  State  inspection  or  examination  existing  there,  and  no  pretense 
being  made  that,  the  certifying  schools  are  examined,  or  even  ocoAsionaliy 
visited,  by  the  colleges.  A  more  demoralizing  method  of  establishing  a  close 
connection  between  secondary  schools  and  colleges  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
Nevertheless,  even  under  this  loose  and  unguarded  method,  which  only  the  two 
largest  New  England  colleges  have  completely  resisted,  some  good  has  resulted 
from  cooperative  action  between  preparator^r  schools  and  colleges  to  make  ad- 
mission requirements,  on  pap3r  at  least,  uniform  for  the  same  subjects.  The 
uniform  requirements  in  English,  which  prevail  all  over  New  England  except 
at  Yale  University,  and  have  lately  been  adopted  by  some  institutions  in  the 
Middle  States,  supply  a  noteworthy  case  in  point. 

The  method  justdescribsd  is  a  corruption  or  degradation  of  a  somewhat  safer 
method  of  securing  close  connection  between  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
which  was  first  adoptod  twenty  years  ago  by  the  University  of  Michigan.  This 
safer  method,  as  developed  by  that  university,  amounts  to  this :  The  imiversity 
admits  candidates  on  the  diplomas  given  by  any  schools,  near  or  remote,  within 
the  State  or  without,  which  are  visited  once  in  three  years  by  a  committee  of 
the  faculty,  or  by  other  persons  designated  by  the  university.  The  visit  may 
b3  repeated  if  any  important  changes  take  place  in  a  school  within  the  three 
years.  The  diplomas  must  specify  that  the  candidat3s  have  sustained  examina- 
tions at  school  in  all  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission  to  one  or  other  of  the 
unlveraity  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  There  were  in  1839  seventy  schools  hold- 
ing this  * '  diploma  relation  *'  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  this  method  is  well  adapted  for  recruiting  rapidly  a  single  dominant  State 
university ;  but  its  value  as  a  method  for  general  suloption  obviously  depends  on 
the  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and  publicity  of  the  inspection  which  it  provides. 
To  me  the  inspection  seems  to  fail  on  all  three  points.  Considering  the  rapidity 
with  which  teachers  are  changed  in  American  schools,  an  inspection  once  in  three 
years  seems  too  lnfre<juent.  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  busy  col- 
lege faculty  can  get  time  to  inspect  properly  any  considerable  number  of  secon- 
dary schools,  or  how  it  can  furnish  a.  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  competent 
in  iM  secondary-school  subjects.  *  *  *  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  method  is 
not  public  enough  in  its  processes  to  demonstrate  its  fairness  and  sufficiency,  and 
therefore  to  command  general  confidence.  The  single  acting  authority  obviously 
has  int  3rests  of  its  own  to  serve.  I  am  not  maintaining  that  this  diploma  method, 
as  conducted  in  Michigan,  has  not  worked  well,  or  even  that  it  has  not  worked 
so  well  as  the  method  of  admission  by  examination,  as  conducted  in  Michigan. 
It  is  some  gain  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  seventy  secondary  schools 
and  any  university.  I  am  urging  that  it  lacks  adequate  securities,  and  is  there- 
fore not  fit  for  general  adoption.  The  Minnesota  method,  which  provides  in 
the  State  high-school  board  an  independent  inspecting  authority,  is  in  my  opin- 
ion greatly  5)  be  preferred. 

There  remains  the  most  effective  mode  in  which  colleges  act  on  the  superior 
sort  of  secondary  schools,  namely,  the  method  of  conducting  careful  examination 
in  all  the  subjects  acceptable  for  admission.  These  examinations  have  a  fair 
degree  of  publicity ;  for  the  most  colleges  circulate  fre3ly  their  question  papers. 
Harvard  College  also  publishes  in  dotiil  the  rasult?  of  its  examinations  for  ad- 
mission.   Such  examinations  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  he'd  only  at  the  seat  of 
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the  collogue  conducting  them,  bub  may  be  held  simultaneously  at  as  many  places 
as  the  convenience  of  candidates  may  require.  Several  Eastern-  colleges  now 
conduct  examinations  at  numerous  places  widely  distributed  over  the  country. 
Yale  University  distinctly  announces  that  it  will  hold  an  admission  examination 
**  in  any  city  or  at  any  school  where  the  number  of  candidates  and  the  distance 
from  other  places  of  examination  may  warrant  it."  The  method  can  easily  be 
given  a  national  application  by  any  institution  which  has  prestige  and  a  numer- 
ous staff.  In  the  long  run  it  grades  schools  fairly,  and  it  is  very  stimulating  to 
the  older  classes  of  secondary  schools.  Like  all  examinations  conducted  by  an 
authority  independent  of  the  schools,  it  also  protects  the  masters  of  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  against  the  unwarrantable  importunities  of  parents,  trustees, 
and  committeemen.  Nevertheless  it  is  open  to  some  serious  objections.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  not  suflOiciently  public.  The  question  papers  may  look  well ;  but 
the  standard  for  passing  may  oe  unreasonablv  low,  the  public  having  no  means 
of  estimating  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  answer  papers  are  marked. 
Secondly,  the  colleges  have,  until  lately,  acted  singly,  each  for  itself,  without 
consultation  or  concert.  Each  college  or  universityJls,  therefore,  naturally  sup- 
posed to  be  seeking  its  own  interest  rather  than  the  common^elfare.  Thirdly, 
in  a  small  college  a  few  men,  who  perhaps  have  peculiarities  or  whims,  may  con- 
trol all  the  admission  examinations  for  mi^y  years  to  the  disadvantskge  of  the 
cdllege  and  the  annoyance  of  schools.  All  these  evils  would  be  removed  or  re- 
duced by  a  system  of  cooperation  among  several  colleges. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  rapid  survey  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  are 
throe  directions  in  which  patriots  who  desire  to  see  American  secondary  schools 
improved  and  connected  more  closely  with  colleges  may  look  for  progress : 

1.  I  may  expect  State  examining  and  inspecting  systems  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend ,  for  they  have  demonstrated  their  utility  ;  and  remembering  the  extremes 
to  which  examination  methods  have  been  carried  in  England,  we  may  reasona- 
bly hope  that  State  boards  will  inspect  institutions  more  and  more  thoroughly, 
as  well  as  examine  individuals.  In  this  connection  we  expect  that  the  profes- 
sion of  school  inspector  will  become  well  recognized  as  a  separate  and  honorable 
calling. 

2.  We  may  hopo  to  sea  formed  a  combination  of  four  or  six  of  the  universities 
which  have  large  departments  of  arts  and  sciences  to  conduct  simultaneously,  at 
well-selected  points  all  over  the  country,  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  any- 
where acceptable  for  admission  to  colleges  or  professional  schools,  the  answer 
papers  to  be  marked  by  persons  annually  selected  by  the  combined  universities 
and  announced  to  the  public,  all  results  to  be  published,  but  without  the  names 
of  candidates,  and  certificates  to  be  good  anywhere  for  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  them.  We  sae  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  cooperative  system  would  be 
simple,  though  extensive ;  that  it  would  present  no  serious  difficulties,  mechan- 
ical or  other ;  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  and  economical  for  candidates, 
and  self-supporting  at  a  moderate  fee ;  and  finally  that  it  would  be  authoritar 
tive,  flexible,  stimulating,  unifying,  and  just. 

3.  We  may  expact  to  s^e  a  great  extension  of  the  scholarship  system,  whereby 
promising  youth  are  helped  through  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  States, 
citios,  towns,  and  endowments  provided  by  private  benevolence  will  all  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  this  well-proved  system. 

Principles  which  may  govern  an  aitempt  to  hrina  about  uniformity  of  college  admis- 
sion.— Prom  a  report  to  the  National  Council  of  Education,  James  H,  Baker, 
chairman  of  committee  (1891): 

(1)  By  comparison  of  the  requirements  of  leading  colleges  a  standard  classical 
course  may  be  selected  which  could  at  once  be  adoptsd  without  essential  modi- 
fication by  those  colleges. 

(2)  A  preparatory  course  omitting  Greek  may  also  be  recommended  in  which 
the  substitution  for  Greek  shall  fall  within  regular  high-school  work.  Such  a 
course  may  be  made  up  from  the  catalogues  of  those  colleges  which  do  not  re- 
quire Greek.  It  may  nere  be  noted  that  in  this  country,  in  Germany,  and  in 
England  there  are  indications  that  Greek  is  no  longer  to  be  compulsory  for  col- 
lege and  university  degrees.  But  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  taking  at 
least  one  classical  language,  especially  the  Latin,  is  strongly  urged.  The  head 
master  of  Harrow,  while  ne  would  not  make  Greek  a  compulsory  study,  urges 
the  desirability  of  retaining  Latin  about  as  follows :  **  For  scientific  study  a 
dead  language  possesses  an  advantage  in  that  it  does  not  invite  the  sacrifice  of 
accuracy  to  utility.  Latin  is  the  language  of  law,  of  liberty,  of  religion.  It  is 
the  parent  of  half  the  languages  in  Europe.  It  is  strong  and  precise  in  gram- 
matical idioms.    It  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  means  and  appliances  for 
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teaching.  I  can  not  help  thinking  it  would  be  an  educational  mistake  of  serious 
magnitude  to  lose  the  uniyersali^  if  the  Latin  language  as  an  element  of  the 
higher  s^ucation."  We  may  add  that  Latin  is  required  or  advocated  by  most 
scientific  schools  and  that  its  retention  is  generally  desired, 

(3)  QoUeges  and  preparatory  schools  not  at  present  able  to  adopt  standard 

S reparation  in  full  snould  pursue  standard  lines  so  that  the  work  would  fdl  count 
>ward  the  desired  end,  if  the  pupil  wished  to  supplement  it  for  an  institution 
of  the  best  class. 

(4)  A  complete  adjustment  of  the  relation  between  high  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  sought  on  the  basis  of  a  general  high-school  course.  This  idea  will 
be  subject  to  special  consideration. 

The  committee  will  venture  to  suggest  a  classical  preparatory  course  made  up 
from  the  catalogues  of  several  of  the  best  colleges.  In  this  course  a  little  is 
taken  from  the  Latin  required  bv  some  colleges,  and  a  concession  is  made  to 
those  which  demand  a  modern  language  and  some  science  and  literature. 
Physics  is  selected  because  it  includes  more  generic  principles  than  any  other 
science.  The  committee  believes  that  this  course  thus  made  up  is  not  a  jumble 
of  fragments,  but  that  it  has  a  natural  coherence  in  plan  and  purpose,  as  much 
as  any  one  of  tl^e  courses  upon  which  it  ii  based.  It  should  be  especially  noted 
that  this  course  is  suggested,  not  as  the  best  possible  one,  but  rather  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  course  that  mip^ht  be  established.  It  is  also  intended  to  show  the 
folly  of  the  present  variations. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE., 

Mathematics, — Algebra  (elementary,  complete);  Plane  geometry  (with  exer- 
cises). 

Greek.— Four  books  of  Anabasis ;  3  books  of  Iliad ;  limited  amount  of  sight 
reading;  composition. 

Latin,— Four  books  of  Caesar ;  7  orations  of  Cicero ;  6  books  of  .^Ineid ;  limited 
amount  of  sight  reading ;  composition. 

French.— misy  translation. 

Science.— Physics,  with  experiments  and  notes. 

History, — Greece  and  Rome  (geography  incidental). 

English, — As  recommended  by  the  New  England  Association. 

The  colleges  admitting  without  Greek  substitute  increased  amounts  of  mathe- 
matics, of  science,  or  of  the  modern  languages.  Therefore  the  following  substi- 
tutes for  Greek  may  be  suggested,  the  rest  of  the  course  remaining  the  same  as 
the  regular  classical  course.  The  additional  sciences  selected  have  the  prestige 
of  influential  recommendation, 

COURSE-OMITTING  GREEK. 
[Substitutions  for  Greek.] 

Solid  geometry  andplane  trigonometry. 

Additional  year  of  French. 

Chemistry  (with  experiments  and  notes)  and  botany. 

Remainder  of  course  same  as  classical. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  courses  above  suggested  as  a  provisional  basis  for 
uniformity  with  the  courses  of  standard  colleges  will  show  that  most  colleges, 
high  and  preparatorv  schools  could  at  once  afford  to  agree  to  some  such  uniform 
requirements,  and  that  the  changes  necessary  for  an  adjustment  would  in  no 
instance  be  vital  or  even  important.  Could  uniform  courses  once  be  recom- 
mended by  an  influential  convention  of  colleges  and  schools,  every  fitting  school 
could  adopt  the  one  standard  and  say  to  the  colleges,  "  Take  our  students  if  you 
wish  them. "   Most  colleges  wotild  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  courses  recommended. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  troublesome  problem  is  the  complete 
adjustment  of  higher  to  secondary  education.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
the  connection  must  be  made  by  adjusting  the  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools 
and  not  the  secondary  schools  to  the  collecfes.  President  Eliot  some  years  since 
pointed  out  that  a  good  high-school  finisning  course  must  become  more  and 
more  a  good  preparatory  course.  Mr.  Harris  is  understood  to  maintain  that  the 
studies  adapted  to  the  age  of  secondary  education  should  also  furnish  a  good 
college  preparation.  ThS  is  in  accord  also  with  Mr.  Hill's  principles  in  the 
**  True  order  of  studies."  It  would  be  unsafe  to  deny  that  secondary  education, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  enlargement 
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of  knowledge  Ux  the  given  period,  is  a  good  preparation  for  higher  education. 
If  elementary  science  and  history  and  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  mathematics 
and  das^cal  languages^  are  adapted  to  the  period  of  secondary  education,  then 
they  are  excellent  as  a  basis  for  college  work. 

From  the  tendency  of  our  institutions  we  must  believe  tiiat  more  and  more 
will  the  high  schools  become  feeders  of  the  colleges.  The  interests  of  colleges 
and  high  schools  will  be  greatly  enftianced  by  the  closest  union,  and  cme  import- 
ant result  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  who  will  seek  higher  education. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  in  postponingto  as  late  a  day  as  possible  ihe  necessity 
of  decision  regarding  a  college  course.  Wlionever  a  boy  decides  to  go  to  college 
he  should  find  himself  on  the  road  thither. 

Already  Michigan  University  and  the  University  of  California  admit  to  a 
four  years'  genersd  course  without  any  foreign  language,  while  Northwestern 
Universi^  admits  students  with  only  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modem. 
The  State  universities,  we  think,  can  afford  to  meet  the  regular  work  of  the 
high  schools.  It  is  understood  that  there  are  eome  troublesome  adjustments 
arising  from  the  union  of  classical  and  English  students  in  college  classes.  In 
large  colleges  the  problem  is  not  serious,  because  classes  are  divided,  tn  smaller 
institutions  a  list  of  electives  will  make^he  necessary  adjustment  possible.  Even 
in  an  inflexible  course  some  substitutions  are  possible,  as  solid  geometry  and 
plane  trigonometry  for  freshman  mathematics.  This  phase  of  the  problem, 
however,  is  not  the  most  cerious  one. 

We  will  proceed  to  suggest  a  high-school  couree  that  might  be  generally 
adopted.  We  include  it  in  the  five  *' fundamental  disciplines**  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Harris— a  selection  in  general  harmony  with  Mr.  Hill's  analysis.  Since 
this  theory  of  studies  is  now  widely  adopted  we  expect  no  opposition  to  our  basic 
principles.  In  choice  of  specific  studies,  in  arrangement,  and  amounts  we  are 
governed  in  part  by  comparison  of  many  courses  of  study,  as  well  as  by  thought 
upon  relative  values.  The  committee  indorses  the  custom  of  requiring  a  foreign 
language  in  a  high-school  course,  and  for  reasons  previously  cited  would  give 
the  preference  to  Latin.  The  committee  does  not  advance  a  definite  opinion 
that  more  than  one  course  is  necessary  for  a  high  school  or  that  the  preparatory 
and  the  finishing  courses  might  be  identical.  We  simply  suggest  a  basis  for 
present  uniformity  and  adjustment  under  existing  conditions. 

GENERAL  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry. 

Foreign  Languages.— At  iesiat  three  years  of  some  foreign  language,  Greek  or 
Latin  or  French  or  German,  but  preferably  Latin. 

Science. — Physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  at  least  botany  or  zoology,  and 
geology  or  astronomy,  and  mental  science. 

History.— Gveeky  Roman,  English,  and  epochs  of  modern  civil  government; 
political  economy. 

English. — History  of  literature,  study  of  selections,  rhetoric,  compositions. 

Art. — Drawing  and  music. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  TOWARD  UNIFORMITY. 

In  the  interest  of  uniformity  the  ** Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  "  and  the  **Ck)mmission  of  Colleges  "  in  New  England  have  been  formed, 
and  progress  has  been  made  in  recommending  and  securicg  the  adoption  of  uni- 
form requirements  in  English,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  modern  languages. 
The  StAte  of  Ohio  has  secured  an  agreement  between  the  colleges  and  high 
schools  through  the  mediation  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  pUm 
there  adopted  tends  to  make  a  perfect  connection  between  high  echools  and 
colleges.  The  report  of  Prof.  King  and  that  of  Mr.  White,  made  during  the 
consideration  of  the  problem,  contain  many  valuable  suggestions.  Many  other 
States  through  their  associations  or  their  State  imiversities  are  aiming  at  uni- 
formity and  at  a  closer  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  State  uniformity  may  hinder  rather  than  aid  national 
uniformity.  State  boundaries  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a 
college.  As  soon  as  possible  educators  should  make  the  question  a  national  one, 
instead  of  wasting  energy  in  creating  organized  differences. 

Plans  of  adjustvng  high-school  and  college  courses  of  Uudy  in  Ohio. — Prom  report 

Prepared  by  Superintendent  E.  E.White,  of  Cincinnati,  and  adopted  by  Ohio  State 
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LIMITATIONS  OP  THE  aiQH  SCHOOU 

Before  submitting  plans  for  full  adjustment,  your  committee  d<)3iro3  to  state  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  limitations  of  the  high  school  as  a  preparatory  schooL 
Those  limitations  are  both  economic  and  pedagogic.  The  fact  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  pupils  in  our  high  schools  will  never  enter  higher  institu- 
tions establishes  the  necessity  of  making  the  trainings  therein  the  best  possible 
ai  a  final  school  course,  whatever  this  may  be.  If  this  best  possible  hiofh-school 
cour.o  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  college,  the  proper  articulation  of  the  high 
school  and  college  is  secured.  If,  however,  an  additional  course  must  bo  pro- 
vided for  the  few  who  may  wish  to  prepare  for  college,  an  additional  demand  is 
made  on  the  resources  of  the  high  school — a  demimd  which  a  large  number  of 
high  schools  may  not  be  able  to  meet. 

Besjdea,  it  is  not  possible  for  pupils,  with  few  exceptions,  to  determin3,  on  en- 
tering the  high  school,  whether  the  way  will  be  clear  for  them  to  go  to  college. 
Many  who  start  with  such  a  hope  fall  out  by  the  way,  and  others,  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  studies,  awaken  to  the  desire  for  a  higher  education  and  see  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  it. 

Th3£e  facts  show  the  impossibility  of  wisely  classifying  high -school  pupils 
with  respect  to  their  future  participation  in  coUege  advantages.  Whenever  the 
desire  to  go  to  college  takes  possession  of  a  pupil — and  every  high  Echool  should 
be  a  mo3t  potent  awakener  of  such  a  desire — he  should  find  himself  in  a  direct 
read  to  the  college  gate. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  high-school  course  looks  directly  to  the  college. 
It  should  also  furnish  the  great  body  of  its  pupils  with  the  best  possible  training, 
and,  to  this  end,  its  course  of  study  must  be  based  on  sound  pedagogical  princi- 
ples. These  principles  clearly  teach,  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has  ably  shown,  that 
a  true  course  of  study  must  include  all  of  the  five  great  divisicns  of  human 
knowledge,  to  wit,  mathematics,  language  and  philosophy,  natural  and  physical 
science,  history  and  government,  and  literature  and  art.  It  must  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  great  divisions  of  knowledge  has  its  natural  sequence 
or  development,  corresponding  to  the  mind's  development,  and  this  sequence  cr 
^rder  must  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  study,  but  in  school  instruction. 
To  adopt  Dr.  Thomas  Hlirs  famous  simile,  in  his  **  True  order  of  studies,"  a  true 
course  of  study  is  like  a  spiral  stairway  surrounding  the  five  great  columns  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  cutting  off  a  section  of  each  at  each  round  of  its  ascent.  The 
special  weakness  of  too  many  hi^h-school  courses  is  that  they  attempt  to  cut  off 
sections  of  these  columns  that  belen^  to  a  higher  phase  of  mental  development — 
that  fall  in  the  period  of  college  trainin|f. 

In  harmony  with  these  principles,  a  high-school  course  of  study  may  properly 
include  (1)  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  arithmetic  (review);  {2)  lan- 
guage, including  Engl  bh  and  Latin  or  Gorman  or  French;  (3)  science,  Including 
physical  geography,  physiology,  and  the  elements  of  botany  or  zoology ,  physics, 
and  chemistry ;  (4)  history,  including  United  States  history  and  general  history, 
and  civil  government ;  and  (5)  English  literature  and  art,  the  latter  including 
at  least  drawing,  music,  and  vocal  culture. 

The  experience  of  the  high-schools  of  the  country  shows  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  these  several  branches  of  study  due  proportionate  attention  if  one-half 
of  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  devoted  to  languckge,  and  this  must  be  the  case  when 
the  course  includes  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  addition  to  English.  The  daily 
programme  of  a  high  school  may  wisely  provide  four  daily  class  exercises  for 
each  pupil,  provided  these  exercises  do  not  exceed  forty  minutes  each,  and  this 
is  Bunicient  time  for  the  best  class  work  in  high  schools.  When  only  one  daily 
period  is  devoted  to,  say,  Latin,  in  addition  to  English,  it  is  not  dimcult  to  ar- 
range a  programme  that  will  give  due  attention  to  the  other  four  great  branches 
of  knowfodge. 

Your  committee  desires  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  making  Latin  one  of 
the  daily  studies  of  the  high  school.  A  wide  experience  has  shown  that  this  is 
not  only  the  best  possible  way  of  meeting  the  demand  for  language  training,  the 
best  ideal  training  in  language  as  logic,  but  it  is  the  most  fruitful  element  m  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  higher  courses,  whether  classical,  scientific,  philo- 
sophic or  technological.  It  is  regretted  that  there  is  not  time  to  cite  some  of 
the  conclusive  evidence  on  which  this  claim  for  Latin  as  a  high-school  study  is 
based.  When  LaMn  is  omitted,  either  German  or  French  should  be  taken.  A 
true  course  of  high-school  training  requires  that  the  pupil  take  at  least  o::o  lan- 
guage in  addition  to  English. 
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When  we  have  found  the  best  possible  course  of  stufiy  for  high  schools  we  have 
found,  as  a  consequence,  what  ought  to  be  an  adequate  preparation  for  college, 
whatever  the  course  to  be  pursued  therein.  A  true  college  course  ought  to 
rest  upon  a  true  high-school  course.  In  a  philosophic  scheme  of  education  there 
is  no  occasion  to  ad j  ust  higher  and  secondary  courses  of  study.  The  former  rests 
uponandarticulates  with  the  latter.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

PLANS  OP  ADJUSTMENT. 

I. — On  the  side  of  ih^  high  school. 

The  general  or  regular  course  of  study  in  the  high  schools  of  Ohio  should  in- 
clude : 

1.  Laiin^  its  study  beginning  with  and  extending  through  the  entire  courses— 
certainly  not  less  than  three  years.  It  is  not  meant  that  all  pupils  in  the  hieh 
school  snould  be  required  to  take  Latin,  but  efficient  instruction  in  Latin  should 
be  provided,  and  as  ma|iy  pupils  as  possible  be  induced  to  take  it.  A  conscien- 
tious effort  should  be  piade  oy  all  high-school  teachers  to  induce  at  least  all 
pupils  who  enter  with  the  intention  of  completing  the  course  to  take  Latin  as 
the  best  possible  course  for  them,  whatever  may  oe  their  future  education  or 
occupation.  *  What  is  needed  is  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Latin  on  the 
part  of  high-school  teachers.  When  Latin  is  not  taken,  German  or  (for  tempo- 
rary pupils)  a  wider  and  more  practical  course  in  English  may  take  its  place. 

2.  Mathematics;  elementary  algebra  being  taken  the  first  year ;  geometry, 

I)lane  and  solid,  the  second  year  ;  and  spherical  geometry,  higher  algebra  (at 
east  one-half  year)  and  trigonometry  and  arithmetic  (reviewed)  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  The  putting  of  EO-called  **  higher  "  arithmetic  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  high-school  course  is  a  serious  mistake—a  clear  violation  of  sound 
principles  of  teaching,  and  a  consequent  waste  of  effort  and  opportunity.  Eight 
years  of  training  in  arithmetic  certainly  ought  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  suc- 
cessful study  of  the  elemente  of  algebra.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  put  the  study 
of  higher  algebra  before  geometry.  The  mathematics  of  form,  as  Dr.  Hill  has 
clearly  shown,  is  easier  and  more  elementary  than  the  mathematics  of  al^tract 
relations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  mathematics  here  assigned  to  the  third  and  fourth 
years  (arithmetic  excepted)  belong  properly  to  the  college  course ;  but  high- 
school  pupils,  if  well  taught  and  not  hurriea,  can  master  these  branches  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  this,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  will  make  feasible  a  needed 
change  and  adjustment  in  the  college  course.  When  instruction  in  Greek  is 
provided  in  the  hi^h  school  it  can  take  the  place  of  these  higher  mathematical 
branches  in  the  third  and  fourth  year,  the  mathematics  of  the  first  two  years, 
with  arithmetic,  being  sufficient  for  admission  to  college. 

3.  Physical  science^  including  physical  geography,  physiology,  and  the  elements 
of  at  least  two  of  these  four  sciences,  viz,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  and  chem-- 
istry.  When  physiology  is  taught  in  the  grammar  grades,  zoology  or  boiany 
and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  may  be  readily  taught  m  the  high 
school.  This  instruction  in  science  should  begin  with  and  extend  through  the 
entire  course,  with  three  or  four  exercises  each  week.  The  aim  of  the  course 
should  be  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  those  concepts  and  facts  that  con- 
stitute the  elements  of  these  sciences,  and  to  this  end  the  pupils  should  study, 
as  far  as  practicable,  things  and  phenomena  and  not  text-book  language  about 
these  things.  In  science  the  study  of  things  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
study  of  books,  and  hence  science  instruction  in  the  high  school  should  be 
largely  objective.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  modern  laboratory  and  mu- 
seum, appliances  greatly  needed  m  all  high  schools. 

4.  History  and  dvil  gove^ti'menty  the  former  including  United  States  history 
(if  not  taught  in  grammar  grades)  and  general  history.  Fully  one  year,  three 
to  four  lessons  each  week,  should  be  devoted  to  general  history,  and  not  less 
than  half  a  year  to  civil  government. 

6.  English  literature  and  art,  the  former  including  composition  and  rhetoric 
and  literature  proper  and  the  latter  at  least  drawing,  music,  and  vocal  culture. 
It  is  the  general  testimony  of  college  teachers  that  college  matriculates  are  de- 
ficient in  English,  and  especially  in  the  power  to  express  their  knowledge  clearly 
and  accurately. .  To  remove  this  defect  pupils  should  not  only  study  the  great 
masters  of  expression,  but  synthetic  training  in  the  art  of  language  should  re- 
ceive more  attention. 
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It  is  believed  that  the,  general  course  of  study  outlined  above  is  within  the 
resources  and  reach  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  especially  of  those 
schools  which  employ  two  or  more  teachers.  It  is  based  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  best  schools.  The  changes  made  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment  re- 
late chiefly  to  mathematics  and  Latin,  and  these  features  have  already  been 
tested  by  school  experience. 

Your  committee  desires,  in  this  connection,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
wiser  concentration  of  energy  in  hiffh-school  instruction.  The  undue  multipli- 
cation of  branches  of  study  and  text-books  is  a  serious  dissipation  of  power.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  high  school  is  to  give  its  pupils  efficient  training  in  the  fun- 
damental studies— what  Dr.  Harris  calls  the  "fundamental  disciplines." 

II.— On  the  side  of  the  college. 

The  course  of  study  outlined  above  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  all  bachelor 
courses  in  college,  the  A.  B.  course  alone  excepted,  and  here  the  difficulty  re- 
lates exclusively  to  the  Greek.  The  colleges  are  at  liberty  to  require  for  admis- 
sion to  all  bachelor  courses  (1)  requisite  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  common 
branches ;  (2)  Latin,  at  least  three  years,  jand  for  technical  courses  either  Latin 
or  German ;  (3)  the  elements  of  algebra  aiid  plane  and  solid  geometry ;  (4)  Eng- 
lish and  English  literature  (character  and  amount  to  be  announced  at  least  one 
year  in  advance);  (5)  Unitad  States  history  and  general  history  (limited);  (6) 
^,  physical  geography,  luid  the  elements  of  at  least  two  of  these  four 
pnysic 


sciences— botany,  zoOlogy,  physics, and  chemistry;  and  (7)  drawing,  music,  and 
vocal  culture. 

In  place  of  the  Greek  now  required  for. admission  to  the  A.  B.  course,  they 
may  call  for  spherical  geometry,  higher  algebra  (full  one-half  year),  and  trigo- 
nometry, at  least  plane — in  other  words,  for  present  freshman  mathematics — 
and  also  for  some  extra  Latin,  if  necessary,  and  for  one  year  of  present  college 
instruction  in  botany  and  zoology  and  physics  and  chemistry,  now  provided  for 
in  the  high-school  course. 

Your  committee  suggests  the  following  plans  for  meeting  the  absence  of 
Greek  preparation : 

1.  An  acceptance  of  preparation  in  freshman  mathematics  (outlined  above  for 
third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school  course)  as  a  full  substitute  for  one  year  of 
Greek.  This  change  can  he  met  in  the  college  In  two  ways.  Students  who 
enter  without  Greek  but  with  freshman  mathematics  can  be  permitted  (1)  to  de- 
vote in  the  first  year  two  recitation  periods  daily  to  Greek,  omitting  mathe- 
matics, or  (2)  what  may  be  better,  one  period  daily  in  freshman  year  to  Greek 
and  one  to  sophomore  mathematics,  and  in  the  second  year  two  periods  daily  to 
Greek,  omitting  mathematics. 

It  is  believed  that  either  of  these  plans  will  bring  the  student  who  matricu- 
lates without  Greek,  but  with  extra  mathematics,  to  the  junior  year  regular  in 
all  his  studies,  and  this,  too,  without  serious  loss  or  inconvenience.  To  the  col- 
lege it  Involves  the  expense  of  two  extra  daily  exercises  In  Greek  for  one  year 
or  one  extra  daily  exercise  for  two  years ;  and  every  fairly  endowed  college 
ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  this  extra  instruction. 

2.  A  more  radical  plan  of  adjustment  and  a  better  one  in  the  bringing  of 
Greek  wholly  within  the  college  course,  as  has  been  done  successfully  by  several 
State  universities.  This  change  brings  all  the  college  courses  into  harmony 
with  ihe  high-school  course  outlined  above.  The  adjustment  of  the  courses  is 
complete.  Students  who  enter  with  two  full  years  of  Greek  preparation  can 
enter  the  junior  class  In  Gre^k,  and  those  with  one  year  of  Greek  the  sopho- 
more class  in  Greek,  the  only  changes  required  being  in  the  recitation  scheme 
or  programme.    No  extra  instruction  in  Greek  is  required. 

Four  years  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  pres3nt 
Greek  course,  now  requiring  as  a  rule  five  years.  It  is  believed  that  a  year  can 
easily  be  saved  by  making  the  Greek  instruction  continuous  and  more  enthusi- 
astic, and,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  once  clearly  pointed  out,  time  can  also  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  better  methods  of  teaching.  (Besides,  extra  Greek  as  an  elective 
can  easily  be  provided  in  the  senior  year.) 

AGENCY  FOR  EFFECTING  PROPOSED  ADJUSTMENTS. 

It  is  clearly  not  sufficient  to  devise  and  adopt  plans  for  adjusting  high-school 
and  college  courses  of  study.  What  Is  also  needed  is  the  providing  of  an  effi- 
cient agency  for  carrying  these  plana  into  effect;  and  here  the  experience  of 
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several  of  the  States  is  suggestiTo— notably  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Min- 
nesota. 
The  following  plan  for  Ohio  is  recommended : 

1.  Let  the  association  of  Ohio  colleges^  or,  if  preferred  a  league  ol  thosf^  Ohio 
colleges  that  may  be  willing  thus  to  cooperate,  formulate  and  prescribe  the 
minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  in  each  of  the  col- 
leges associated,  the  same  to  be  announced  at  least  one  year  in  advance.  These 
requirements  should  be  made  definite,  uid  they  should  fall  within  the  general 
course  of  study  above  outlined  for  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  Let  committees  be  appointed  bjr  the  college  association,  each  representing 
at  least  two  colleges,  to  visit  the  hi^h  schools  within  easy  reach,  and  by  per- 
sonal inquiry  and  inspsction  determine  whether  such  high  schools  are  able  to 
furnish  the  necessary  preparatory  training  for  one  or  all  of  the  college  courses, 
as  indicated  in  the  prescribed  requirements  for  admission,  the  results  and  con- 
clusions to  be  reported  to  a  general  committee  of  the  association. 

3.  Let  the  high  schools  found  worthy  of  such  Indorsement  be  put  on  a  list  of 
approved  high  Echools  and  to  give  increased  interest  and  weight  to  such  ap- 
proval let  the  graduates  of  these  schools  be  admitted  on  application  to  any  of 
the  associated  colieges  without  examination,  save  it  may  be  in  one  of  tiie  more 
disciplinary  branches,  as  Latin  or  algebra  and  geometry.  These  examinations 
might  be  helpful  in  securing  g^reater  attention  to  these  studies  and  also  in  es- 
tablishing a  higher  standard  of  attainment  in  them. 

The  visits  of  these  examining  committeeB  should  be  improved  to  interest 
teachers  and  pupils  in  higher  education  and  also  to  create  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  community  m  the  character  of  its  hij^h  schools.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such 
visits  could  be  made  important  occasions  for  strengthening  the  high  schools  as 
well  as  increasing  interest  in  college  education.  The  fact  that  these  committees 
represent  the  colleges  of  the  State  and  no  particular  institution  would  largely 
remove  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  examining  visitors.  Of  course  no 
school  should  be  visited  without  prior  permission. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  for  many  years  carried  out  a 
plan  similar  to  the  one  commended  above,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  con- 
cerned that  it  has  brought  the  high  schools  into  closer  relations  with  the  uni- 
versity and  headed  many  young  people  toward  its  halls.  It  has  also  greatly 
improved  and  strengthened  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  public  interest. 
Citizens  take  a  special  pride  in  seeing  the  high  school  of  their  city  or  town  on 
the  approved  list  and  the  visits  of  the  university  committees  are  made  occa- 
sions of  special  interest. 

The  demands  of  the  colleges  on  the  secondary  schools, ^School  wid  College :  The 
problem  of  earlier  graduation  from  college  has  in  New  England  led  to  a  some- 
what odd  result,  a  positive  demand  for  a  reform  in  the  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  colleges  having  in  recent  years  appreciably  increased 
their  demands  upon  the  secondary  schools,  are  not  now  so  inconsistent  as  to  call 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greater  rate  of  labor  in  a  shorter  period,  but  are 
joining  in  a  claim  that  more  of  the  preparation  for  college  should  bo  done  before 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  pupil*s  life.  Two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  are 
suggested— the  '*  clipping-down  process,"  by  which  the  pupils  who  are  to  ^o  to 
college  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  II  or  12 
and  transferred  to  schools  which  shall  specially  prepare  them  for  college ;  and 
the  *^ enrichment"  method,  by  which  certain  subjects  essential  in  preparation 
for  college  may  be  begun  three  or  four  years  earlier  than  they  now  are,  arid  may 
bo  taken  in  the  elementary  schools.  There  are  difficulties  in  both  the  proposed 
methods. 

ITie  relation  of  grammar  and  liigh  sdiool  education  to  coZte^'ote.— Frank  A.  Hill^ 
head  master  Cambridge  English  High  School :  The  great  majority  of  pupils  in 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  that  does  not  connect  with  the  college.  For  such  pupils  the  high  school 
is  a  cul-de-sac,  leading  nowhere.  Harvard  College  welcomes  connection  with  all 
good  high  schools.  It  has  provided  avenues  by  which  they  may  hope,  one  of 
theso  days,  to  prepare  pupils  without  Greek.  Unfortunately,  it  is  harder  to  fit 
pupils  for  Harvard  without  Greek  than  with  it.  The  greater  demand  is  made 
on  those  less  able  to  meet  it. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  training  suited  to  a  person  whose  course  must  cease 
after  four  years  in  the  high  school  ought  to  be  worth  following  up  in  cdllege 
should  the  high  school  graduate  desire  to  go  higher.  I  urge  most  strongly  the 
connection  of  the  college  with  the  public-s(3iool  system  all  along  the  upper  line, 
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not  fliinplj  at  those  favored  points  where  the  classically  trained  touch  the  col- 
logue. This  connection  would  reduce  the  age  of  admission  of  many  a  belated 
pupil.  This  connection  once  established,  a  certain  absurdity  would  disa4>pear. 
Who  would  have  dreamed,  in  adiranoe  of  knowledge  of  this  absurdity,  that  sen- 
sible men  were  dupable,  first,  of  raising  barriers  between  the  hi^h  school  and 
the  college ;  secondly,  of  removing  them  between  the  high  school  and  the  pro- 
fessional school,  and  then,  thirdly,  of  wonderlnff  why  our  youth  so  numerously 
skip  the  college  to  enter  the  professional  school.  Such  inconsistencies  are  due 
to  independent  groups  of  men  working  at  cross  purposes,  oonsequencQS  natural 
enough  under  the  intense  localism  of  our  educational  systems,  but  impossible 
under  the  strong  central  authority  of  France  or  Germany.  If  both  routes  to  the 
professional  Echool  are  to  be  kept  open,  it  is  more  pressing  duty  to  lengthen 
and  stiffen  the  secondarv  courses  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  the  short 
route  than  to  shorten  and  probably  weaken  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
take  the  long  route. 

The  pupil  who  begins  at  6  and  moves  along  normally  may  enter  college  at  19. 
This  is  young  enough  for  average  minds.  Quick,  strong  minds  may  profitably 
enter  a  year  or  two  earlier.  For  such  the  way  should  l»  shortened,  but  not  by 
contracting  the  whole  system.  It  should  be  shortened,  not  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  active  minds  sufficiently  busy.  The  Harvard  Grammar  School,  of 
Cambridge,  is  trying  an  interesting  experiment  in  this  direction. 

The  time  has  come  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  range  and  the 
grade  of  scholarship  within  the  pursuit  limits  of  the  grammar  school.  When 
we  note  how  much  the  boys  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  lyc6e  have  accomplished 
by  the  time  thev  reach  15,  the  question  comes  home  whether  our  grammar-school 
pupils  are  working  on  a  basis  sufficiently  liberal  and  with  a  spirit  sufficiently 
serious-  There  are  strong  reasons,  however,  why  they  can  not  do  as  much  as 
the  pupils  abroad.  We  should  be  temperate  in  our  suggestions  of  possible  im- 
provement.   *    *    * 

The  arithmetic  course  should  be  reduced  to  make  room  for  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, algebra  through  equations  of  the  first  degree,  and  geometry  in  a  way  to 
test  the  observing,  inventive,  and  reasoning  faculties,  but  with  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  its  principles  can  be  grasped  for  practical  purposes  long  before  it 
is  possible  for  the  average  pupil  to  give  the  formal  and  ngoro\is  demonstrations 
of  Euclid. 

Elementary  science  should  have  a  place^  There  is  something  seriously  de- 
fective in  our  teaching  if  under  it  pupils  do  not  gain  in  power  to  sea  and  to 
think.  Geography  should  be  made  an  observational  study  to  an  increased  ex- 
tent. This  can  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  porte-lumiere,  a  darkened  room, 
and  stereopticon  views. 

I  hesitate  to  recommend  an  additional  language  for  the  grammar  schools. 
LAtin  would  hardly  be  tolerated.  I  fear  it  would  he  difficult,  except  in  highly  in- 
telligent communities,  to  convince  the  public  that  French  or  German  ought  to 
be  taken  up  in  our  grammar  schools,  although  it  is  the  practice  abroad  to  begin 
a  modern  language  very  early.  The  additions  proposed— they  would  be  largely 
substitutions — should  be  worked  out  in  a  tentative  way,  some  single  school  in 
an  advanced  community  being  selected  for  the  experiment. 

The  chanofes  proposed  would  require  more  teachers  of  a  high  range  of  attain- 
ments. This  is  the  coming  opportunity  for  the  young  women  of  the  colleges  as 
well  as  for  the  grammar  schools.  The  proportion  of  liberally  educated  young 
woman  is  increasing ;  the  supply  of  such  women  for  high  schools  promises  b^ 
fore  long  to  exceed  the  demand.  It  will  be  a  glad  day  when  the  public  shall 
demand  as  generous  preparation  for  the  teachers  of  the  lower  schools  as  for 
those  of  the  upper. 

The  difficulty  is  wUh  the  preparatory  schools. — H.  L.  Stetson,  president  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  College:  If  the  proper  preparatory  work  could  be  accomplished  I  think 
there  would  be  no  complaint  with  reference  to  the  length  of  our  present  college 
courses.  If  the  student  could  be  started  at  13  or  14  years  in  his  preparatory 
work,  and  if  it  could  be  made  to  cover  the  subjects  most  essential  for  him  to  en- 
ter his  college  course,  he  would  be  able  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  four  years 
at  about  the  age  of  those  young  men  who  enter  the  various  professions  without 
the  college  training;  and  the  result  of  my  investigation  has  led  mo  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  whole  difficulty  is  not  in  the  college  course,  but  is  in  what  leads 
to  it.  Our  prGpiratory  work  is  in  such  chaotic  condition;  we  have  so  few  thor- 
oughly good  preparatory  schools.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  teaching  the 
classics  and  othcfrs  entirely  in  teaching  the  sciences.  Their  pupils  come  to  us 
without  any  regular  pi-eparation,  and  they  are  compelled  to  so^nd  more  itoie  in 
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preparing  themselves  for  the  four  years  than  frequently  is  necessarv  to  accom- 
plish the  entire  course  in  college.  In  answer  to  these  demands  which  have  baen 
made  for  increased  scientific  instruction  the  high  schools— of  the  West  particu- 
larly—and very  many  of  the  academies  are  devoting  more  and  more  time  to  the 
sciences  and  to  English  literature;  and  it  may  be,  if  this  instruction  is  increased 
and  made  what  it  might  be,  our  colleges  may  have  to  readjust  their  courses  of 
study  to  this  fact,  requiring  less  of  the  classics  for  entrance  and  giving  more  at- 
tention to  them  and  more  attention  to  advanced  work  in  the  sciences,  and  in  this 
way  possibly  we  may  be  able  to  meet  all  the  demand  that  is  made  for  less  time 
to  secure  an  education. 

Sitqgestums.—T).  C.  Oilman,  president  Johns  Hopkins  University:  (a)  The  au- 
thorities in  our  educational  system  should  really,  ba  well  as  nominally,  distin- 
guish between  the  requirements  of  three  scholastic  periods,  namely,  the  school, 
the  college,  and  the  university;  or.  in  other  words,  between  what  is  essentia), 
what  id  liberal,  and  what  is  special  in  a  prolonged  education. 

(6)  The  period  of  college  life,  which  of  late  years  has  been  carried  forward  so 
that  it  extends  on  the  average  from  18.5  years  to  22.5  years  (in  many,  perhaps 
in  jnost  of  the  older  colleges)  may  be  brought  back  to  an  earlier  age,  say  from  16 
to  20  years. 

(c)  The  significance  of  the  baccalaureate-degree  school  should  be  restored,  eo 
that  it  may  be  at  least  a  trustworthy  certificate,  an  approximate  measure,  both 
of  the  capacity  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  possessor.  In  one  way  or  another 
a  consensus  should  be  reached  as  to  the  ^'  dignities,  rights,  and  privileges  to  that 
degree  appertaining." 

{d)  The  rigidity  of  the  class  svstem  should  be  relaxed,  so  that  those  who  are 
exceptionally  favored  or  exceptionally  strong  may,  if  they  choose,  nm  the  course 
in  less  than  the  average  time ;  and  likewise  so  that  any  who  are  embarrassed  by 
ill  health,  the  necessity  of  eiurning  a  support,  or  the  inadequacv  of  their  early  op- 
portunities may  spend  more  than  the  usual  time  without  any  implied  discredit ; 
indeed,  without  attracting  any  att3ntion.  The  exaggerated  emphasis  given  to 
the  class  system  in  our  c(Hleges  seems  to  me  most  unfortunate. 

(e)  The  enormous  waste  of  time  and  energy  at  the  school  period,  the  time  of 
preparation  for  college,  must  be  arrested.    *    *    * 

If  these  remedies  could  be  adopted,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  School  life 
would  usually  end  at  16  years  of  age,  when  ^^matriculation"  in  a  college 
would  indicate  that  the  scholar  was  ready  for  higher  studies.  Ck>llege  life 
would  usuiJly  end  at  20  vears  of  age,  when  a  bachelor-s  degree  would  de- 
note the  attainment  of  a  liberal  education.  Those  who  are  fieet  would  go  over 
the  course  in  less  time,  and  those  who  are  handicapped  would  proceed  at  a 
slower  rate.  The  hare  would  generally  win;  but,  sometimes,  the  turtle.  Pro- 
fessional or  special  education  would  then  continue  as  long  as  the  scholar  migiht 
wish,  three  years  being  probably  the  usual  period  in  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  The  young  man  would  thus  receive  at  23  years  or  upwards 
his  professional  certificate  or  his  diploma  as  a  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  would 
have  finished  his  university  pupilage.  An  education  like  this  would  usually 
extend  over  eleven  years— four  in  the  preparatory  school  (from  12  to  16),  four 
in  college  (from  16  to  20),  and  three  in  a  professional  school  (from  20  to  23) ;  but 
the  period  might  be  shortened  or  lengthened  according  to  individual  abilities 
or  disabilities.  If,  then,  the  stronger  imiversities  would  toke  the  ground  that,  as 
a  rule,  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  professional  courses,  or  to  the  freeilom  of 
university  instruction,  until  they  had  attained  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  in  some 
other  way  acquired  a  corresponding  preparation  for  advanced  work,  the  re- 
proaches of  which  we  are  conscious  would  soon  disappear,  and  higher  education 
would  be  more  generally  diffused,  more  wisely  ordered,  more  serviceable  to  the 
public. 

Clmnges  in  the  grammar-school  programme, — The  Association  of  Colleges  in  New 
England, at  its  annual  meeting,  November  5  and  6, 1891,  resolved  to  recommend 
for  gradual  adoption  the  following  changes  in  the  programme  of  New  England 
grammar  schools  :  (1 )  The  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into  ihe 
earlier  years  of  the  programme  as  a  substantial  subject,  to  be  taught  by  demon- 
strations and  practical  exercises  rather  than  from  books ;  (2)  the  introduction 
of  elementary  physics  into  the  later  years  of  the  programme  as  a  substantial 
subject,  to  be  taught  by  the  experimental  or  laboratory  method,  and  to  include 
exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the  pupils  themselves ;  (3)  the  introduction 
of  elementary  algebra  at  an  ago  not  later  than  1 2  years ;  (4)  the  introduction  of  ele- 
mentary plane  geometry  at  aa  age  not  later  than  13  years;  (5)  the  offering  of 
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opi)ortunity  to  study  French  or  German  or  Latin,  or  any  two  of  these  langruages 
from  and  after  the  age  of  10  years.  In  order  to  make  room  in  the  programme 
for  these  new  subjects  the  association  recommends  that  the  time  allotted  to 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar  be  reduced  to  whatever  extent 
may  be  necessary.  Tne  association  makes  these  recommendations  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public-school  system  as  a  whole  ;  but  most  of  them  are  oifered  more 
particularly  in  the  interest  of  those  children  whose  education  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  grammar  school. 

Discussion  of  the  clxanges  recommended  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, — George  H. 
Martin,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  in  an  address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club:  In  discussing  the  proposed  reforms  I  shall 
certainly  limit  myself  to  the  class  of  pupils  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  is- 
sued by  the  college  association,  viz,  pupils  who.  are  to  leave  school  at  14.  Con- 
carning  the  first  proposition  to  introduce  elementary  natural  history  in  the 
earlier  years  there  is  practical  unanimity  among  all  public-school  men.  It  was 
discussed  by  this  club  six  years  ago,  and  then  the  club  was  wholly  in  its  fa  vor. 
It  is  already  a  "substantial  subject"  in  the  best  schools,  and  no  school  cu^  ricu- 
lum  of  recent  construction  would  be  considered  complete  without  it,  an  d  it  is 
tauerht  everywhere  objectively  and  not  from  books.  It  is  true  there  is  much 
crude  and  desultory  work,  but  this  is  growing  less  as  the  limitations  are  re- 
moved. The  subject  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  most  efficient  instrument  of 
training  and  is  being  used  for  that  purpose.  To  say  that  it  is  in  all  schools  in 
all  communities  wpuld  be  to  err,  but  the  work  is  rapidly  gaining,  and  its  mo- 
mentum will  not  be  sensibly  increased  by  the  belated  impulse  from  the  colleges. 

I  am  prepared  to  indorse  heartily  the  proposition  to  introduce  elementary 
physics  into  the  later  years.  It  should  be  taught  by  experiment,  and  is  alreaily 
so  taught  in  some  grammar  scbools,  but  the  "  laboratory  method  "  is  not  practical 
for  grammar  schools,  nor  is  "exact  weighing  and' measuring  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves." This  requires  individual  opportunity  and  time,  neither  of  which  the 
pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  can  have,  and  a  degree  of  self-control  which 
children  under  14  have  not  acquired.  Nor  is  this  work  desirable.  What  these 
children  do  need  is  some  knowledge  of  the  simple  principles  of  natural  philos- 
ophy which  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  natural  phenomena  about  them 
and  the  varied  applications  in  modern  industrial  life— the  pump,  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  telegraph. 

The  third  proposition  is  to  introduce  elementary  algebra  at  1^  or  earlier. 
From  this  I  dissent.  Elementary  algebra  has  neither  practical  nor  disciplinary 
value  for  pupils  not  going  into  the  higher  mathematics.  Its  relations  are  purely 
numerical,  and  with  most  pupils  in  the  high  schools  its  operations  are  chiefly 
mechanical.  As  a  discipline  it  has  no  advantage  over  arithmetic.  In  fact,  it 
has  infinitely  less  value  than  the  analytical  processes  of  Warren  Colbum's  first 
book.  It  is  true  children  may  learn  early  to  juggle  with  x,  and  they  may  be 
pleased  to  see  how  nicely  the  "sum  comes  out,"  but  this  is  not  algebra  in  any 
true  sense.  I  have  found  bv  experience  that  real  algebra  is  severe  discipline 
for  students  from  16  to  20  who  have  had  full  high-school  training.  To  learn  to 
solve  numerical  problems  in  the  easiest  way  is  neither  the  end  nor  an  end  to  be 
sought  with  much  solicitude. 

The  next  proposition  is  to  introduce  elementary  plane  geometry  at  an  age 
not  later  than  13  years.    By  this  the  association  doubtless  meant  demonstrative 
geometry  of  the  Euclidian  type.    The  mental  discipline  derived  from  this  study 
is  of  great  value,  but  such  discipline  can  not  be  acquired  by  classes  of  children 
13  or  younger.    They  can,  as  so  many  older  students  have  done,  memorize  theo- 
rems and  demonstrations,  and  recite  them  glibly.    But  this  is  not  geometry  ;  it 
is  only  words.    The  question  is  not  whether  children  can  be  put  into  geometry, 
but  whether  geometry  can  be  put  into  them.    But  there  is  a  kind  of  geometry 
which  is  already  everywhere  in  use  in  the  well-organized  public  schools,  ana 
which  is  being  developed  as  far  as  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  will  admit.     It  is 
not  called  geometry,  but  industrial  drawing.    It  is  throughout  a  study  of  form, 
its  properties  and  relations.    It  is  form  in  the  concrete ;  it  deals  with  geometri- 
cal relations  experimentally  and  constructively.    Its  logic  is  inductive  ratner 
than  deductive,  and  it  looks  directly  toward  the  practical  necessities  ol  Handi- 
craft as  well  as  to  the  broader  culture  which  is  a  universal  need. 

Coming  to  the  proposed  study  of  Latin  and  the  modern  languages  at  tne  age 
of  10,  time  will  allow  but  brief  consideration.  I  can  not  see  that  ^^^^^  J^L^r;J;\ 
dren  from  10  to  14  would  have  advantages  either  for  discipline  or  use  s^^^J®^^ 
to  justify  its  introduction.  All  that  part  which  exercises  chiefly  ^X^J^^^^y,^' 
and  which  constitutes  the  drudgery  of  the  study,  could  doubtless  Do  acne  earii« 
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thui  14,  but  only  by  dint  of  severo  labor  and  by  much  diaplaoement  of  other 
studios.  I  can  not  see  how  the  children  would  get  be  vend  the  drudgery  and  re- 
ceiTO  any  impulse  from  Latin  as  literature,  nor  would  that  nice  lingfuistlo  work 
be  possible  on  which  the  value  of  the  study  as  mental  discipline  chiefly  depends. 
This  has  some  maturity  as  its  necessary  condition.  Of  modem  languag^es,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  they  c^i  be  learned  colloquially  more  easily  at  10  than  at  14. 
But  this  argument  proves  too  much,  for  they  can  be  learned  better  at  6  than  at 
10,  and  better  at  2  than  at  6.  If  ease  of  learning  is  the  end  sought  they  should 
be  put  into  the  kindergarten.  To  this  I  should  assent  if  there  were  teachers 
all  along  the  line  who  could  continue  the  work;  but  for  children  who  are  going 
to  work  at  14  it  seems  of  doubtful  utility  to  require  or  to  allow  them  to  occupy 
themselves  for  four  years  with  either  French  or  German. 

In  place  of  these  that  more  extended  work  in  the  literature  of  their  own  lan- 
guage which  is  becoming  so  general  in  the  best  grsunmar  schools,  of  which  the 
association  of  colleges  has  evidently  never  heard,  is  infinitely  more  valuable. 
It  has  all  the  elements  of  culture  for  immediate  purposes.  It  will  be  more  liicely 
to  develop  into  a  continuation  study  than  cmy  other  subject,  and  to  project 
itself  into  the  post-school  life  and  to  influence  it  for  good.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  present  movement  m  grammar-school 
work  in  nature  study,  in  drawing,  in  literature,  and  in  music  is  sufficiently  en- 
riching, is  more  philosophical  educationally,  and  will  prove  more  practically 
and  generally  beneficial  imder  the  direction  of  the  public-school  men  who  have 
originated  it  than  the  lines  of  work  proposed  by  the  association  of  colleges. 

J^omgnZangMO^ml^^aminarsc^iooZ*.— William  C.  Ck)llar,  Roxbury  Latin 
School:  That  the  presidents  of  a  dozen  New  England  colleges  should  unite,  as 
tney  have  lately  done,  in  a  recommendation  that  one  or  two  foreign  languages 
should  be  made  a  part  of  a  regular  grammar-school  course,  strikes  me  with 
astonishment.  Ono  would  like  to  know  whether  the  prodigious  success  that 
we  have  attained  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign  languages  in  our  high  schools 
prompted  this  sapient  suggestion.  Did  they  consider  well  the  general  compe- 
tency of  grammar-school  teachers  to  give  such  instruction?  Have  they  weighed 
the  intellectual  profit  to  be  derived  from  pottering  a  year  or  two  with  the  ele- 
ments of  another  tongue? 

Shortening  and  enriching  the  gramnmr'School  course. — Charles  W.  Eliot,  presi- 
dent Harvard  University.^ — I.  We  may  properly  use  the  term  shortening  in 
either  of  two  senses.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  ol  grades  may  be  reduced 
from  10  to  9  or  from  9  to  8,  so  that  the  combined  primary  and  grammar-school 
periods  shall  end  at  14  or  13;  or  secondly,  the  studies  of  uie  present  course  may 
be  reduced  in  volume  or  in  variety,  or  in  both,  so  that  there  shall  be  room  for 
the  introduction  of  new  subjects.  I  observe  that  both  kinds  of  shortening  have 
actually  been  begun  in  various  towns  and  cities,  and  I  believe  that  both  are  de- 
sirable, if  not  imiversally,  at  least  in  most  localities.  The  argument  for  the 
first  kind  of  shortening  is  a' compact  and  convincing  one— averaging  the  rates 
of  progress  of  bright  cnildren  with  those  of  dull  children  being  the  great  curse 
of  a  graded  school.  It  is  safer  to  make  the  regular  programme  for  8  grades  and 
lengthen  it  for  the  exceptionally  slow  pupils  than  to  make  it  10  grades  and 
shorten  it  for  the  exceptionally  quick.  In  other  words,  since  holding  back  the 
capable  children  is  a  much  greater  educational  injustice  than  huriTlng  the  in- 
capable, the  programme  should  be  so  construed  as  to  give  all  possible  chimces 
of  avoiding  the  greater  evil.  Without  altering  the  nominal  length  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  years,  a  great  shortening  of  the  course  can  be  effected  for  part  of  the 
children  simply  by  permitting  the  capable  ones  to  do  two  jeara^  work  in  one. 
I  heard  a  grammar-school  master  testifying  a  few  days  ago  in  a  teachers*  meet- 
ing that  nearly  one-quart3r  of  the  pupils  in  his  school  (which  numbers  about 650 
children)  were  successfully  accomplishing  this  double  task.  Such  a  statement 
opens  a  cheerful  vista  for  one  who  desires  to  see  the  grammar-school  course  both 
shortened  and  enriched. 

With  no  more  words  about  the  first  kind  of  shortening,  I  turn  to  the  second 
kind,  namely,  the  desirable  reductions  in  the  volume  and  variety  of  the  present 
studio i.  The  first  great  reduction  should,  I  believe,  be  made  in  arithmetic.  I 
find  that  it  is  very  common  in  programmes  of  the  grades  to  allot  to  arithmetic 
from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  whol3  school  time  for  nine  or  ten  years.  In 
many  towns  and  cities  two  arithmetics  are  ussd  during  these  years — a  small  one  of 
perhaps  100  pages,  followed  by  a  larger  one  of  209  or  300  pages,  l^ow,  the  small 
book  ordinarily  contains  all  the  arithmetic  that  anybody  needs  to  know;  indeed, 
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much  more  than  most  of  us  ever  uee.  Before  a  body  of  experts  like  this  it  were 
superfluous  to  enlarge  on  this  proposition.  On  grounds  of  utility  geometry  and 
physics  have  stronflrer  claims  than  any  part  of  arithmetic  beyond  the  elements; 
and  for  mental  training  they  are  also  to  be  preferred^.  By  the  contraction  of 
arithmetic,  room  is  made  for  algebra  and  geometry.    In  a  few  schools  these  sub- 

.  jects  have  already  been  introduced,  with  or  without  mention  in  the  official  pro- 
grammes, and  they  have  proved  to  be  interesting  and  intelligible  to  American 
children  of  from  11  to  13  years  of  age,  just  as  they  are  to  European  children. 
Moreover,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  arithmetic  are  not  diminished  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  studies,  but  rather  increased.  The  algebraic  way 
of  solving  a  problem  is  often  more  intelligible  than  the  arithmetical,  and  men- 
suration is  easier  when  founded  on  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  geometry 
than  it  is  in  the  lack  of  that  foundation.  The  three  subjects  together  are  vastly 
moie  interesting  than  arithmetic  alone  pursued  through  nine  consecutive  years. 
Secondly,  language  studies,  including  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and 
literature,  occupy  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  most  grade  programmes. 
There  is  ample  room  here  for  the  Introduction  of  the  optional  study  of  a  foreign 
language,  ancient  or  modern,  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  Here  it  is  to  bo  ob- 
served that  nothing  will  be  lost  to  English  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 
In  many  schools  the  subject  of  gi*ammar  still  fills  too  large  a  place  on  the  pro- 

-  gramme,  although  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  this 
abstruse  subject  which  is  so  unsuitable  for  children.  In  the  Beginner's  Latin 
Book,  by  Messrs.  Collar  and  Daniell,  I  noticed  five  years  ago  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  English  grammar  needed  by  a  pupil  of  10  or  12 
years  of  age  about  to  begin  Latin.  Of  course,  the  pupil  who  is  not  to  begin  Latin 
needs  no  more.  All  the  grammar  which  the  learner  needed  to  know  b.fore  be- 
ginDing  Latin  was  ^'  the  names  and  functions  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  English 
and  the  meanings  of  the  common  grammatical  terms,  such  as  subject  and  predi- 
cate, case,  tense,  voice,  declension,  conjunction,'*  etc.  Manuals  have  now  been 
prepared  in  considerable  variety  for  imparting  this  limited  amount  of  grammati- 
cal information  by  examples  and  practice  rather  than  by  rules  and  precepts ;  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  formerly  spent  on  English  grammar  can  now 
be  saved  for  more  profitable  uses.  Thirdly,  geography  is  now  taught  from  books 
and  flat  atlases  chiefly  as  a  memory  studv,  and  much  time  is  given  to  committing 
to  memory  masses  of  facts  which  can  not  be  retained  and  which  are  of  little  value 
if  retainea.  By  grouping  physical  geography  with  natural  history,  and  political 
geography  with  history,  and  by  providing  proper  apparatus  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy, time  can  be  saved,  and  yet  a  place  made  for  much  new  and  interesting 
geographical  instruction.  Fourthly,  asmall  saving  of  time  can  be  made  for  useful 
subjects  by  striking  out  the  bookkeeping  which  in  many  towns  and  cities  is  found 
in  the  last  grade.  This  subject  is  doubtless  included  in  the  grammar-school 
programme,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  practical  value ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  useless  subject  in  the  entire  programme,  for  the  reason  that  the  book- 
keeping tauofht  is  a  kind  of  bookkeeping  never  found  in  any  real  business  estab- 
lishment. Every  lar^e  business  has  in  these  days  its  own  forms  of  cccounting 
and  bookkeeping,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar  to  itself.  Almost  every 
lar  Jfo  firm  or  corporation  has  its  own  method,  with  printed  headings,  schedules, 
bill-heads,  invoices,  and  duplicating  order-books,  adapted  to  its  own  business 
and  intended  to  simplify  its  accounts  and  reduce  to  lowest  terms  the  amount  of 
writing  necessary  to  keep  them.  What  a  boy  or  girl  can  learn  at  school  which 
will  be  useful  in  after-life  in  keeping  books  or  accounts  for  any  real  business  iia 
good  hMidwriting,  and  accuracy  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  divid- 
ing small  numbers.  It  is  a  positive  injury  to  a  boy  to  give  him  the  improEsion 
that  he  knows  something  about  bookkeeping  when  he  has  only  learned  an  un- 
real system  which  he  will  never  find  used  in  any  actual  business.  At  best,  book- 
kteping  is  not  a  science,  but  only  an  art  based  on  conventions.  As  trade  and  in- 
dustry have  baen  differentiated  in  the  modern  world,  bookkeeping  has  been  dif- 
ferentiated also,  and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  teach  in  school  tho  infinite 
diversities  of  practice, 

II.  I  have  thus  indicated  in  the  briefest  manner  the  reductions  which  may  bs 
conveniently  made  in  some  of  the  present  subjects  in  order  to  effect  a  shortening 
of  the  present  grammar-school  programme.  My  next  topic  is  diversifying  and 
enriching  it.  The  most  complete  statement  of  the  new  subjects  proposed  for  the 
grammar-school  programme  is  that  made  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  at  their  meeting  at  Brown  University  last  November.  That  association 
then  invited  the  attention  of  the  public  to  certain  changes  in  the  grammar-school 
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Srogramme  which  it  recommended  for  gradual  adoption.  .These  changes  are 
ve  in  number. 

The  first  is  the  Introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into  the  earlier 
years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  demonstrations  and  practical  exercises 
rather  than  from  books.  The  term  natural  history  was  doubtless  intended  to  in- 
clude botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  physical  geography.  Some  room  for  these 
subjects  is  already  made  in  most  granmiar-school  programmes,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  association  refers  as  much  to  methods  of  teaching  as  to  time 
allotted  to  the  subject.  The  association  recommends  that  the  teaching  be  de- 
monstrative, and  that  adequate  apparatus  be  provided  for  teaching  these  subjects. 
There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  proper  apparatus  for  teaching  geography  in 
the  public  schools.  Indeed,  in  many  schools  there  is  no  proper  apparatus  for 
teacning  geography  or  any  other  natural-history  subject  to  young  children. 
Natural-science  apparatus  has  been  provided  in  some  exceptional  high  schools, 
but  as  a  rule  grammar  schools  are  still  destitute  in  this  important  respect. 

The  second  recommendation  is  the  introduction  of  elementary  physics  into 
the  later  years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  the  laboratory  methtd  and  to 
include  exact  weighing  and  measurinpr  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  third  and  fourth  recommendations  cover  tne  introduction  of  algebra  and 
geometrv  at  the  age  of  12  or  13. 

The  fifth  is  the  offering  of  opportunity  to  study  French  or  German  or  Latin 
or  any  two  of  these  languages  from  and  after  the  age  of  10. 

III.  Such  are,  in  brief,  the  proposals  for  shortening  and  enriching  the  gram- 
mar-school course.  I  want  to  use  the  rest  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  in  discuss- 
ing the  objections  to  these  various  changes. 

The  first  objection  I  taiga  up  is  the  objection  to  a  reduction  in  the  time  de- 
voted to  arithmetic.  Many  teachers  are  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of  reducing 
the  time  given  to  arithmetic,  because  they  believe  that  arithmetic  affords  a  pe- 
culiarly valuable  training,  first,  in  reasoning,  and  secondly,  in  precision  of 
thought  and  accuracy  of  work.  They  perceive  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
school  proffamme  calls  only  for  memorizing  power  and  they  think  that  arith- 
metic develops  reasoning  power.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  mathematical  i*ea- 
soning  is  a  peculiar  form  of  logic  which  has  very  little  application  to  common 
life  and  no  application  at  all  in  those  great  fields  of  human  activity  where  per- 
fect demonstration  is  not  to  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  neither  the  biological  nor 
the  moral  sciences  can  make  use  of  mathematical  reasoning.  Moreover,  so  far 
as  mathematical  reasoning  is  itself  concerned,  variety  of  subject  is  very  useful 
to  the  pupils.  The  substitution  of  algebra  ana  geometry  for  part  of  the  arith- 
metic IS  a  clear  gain  to  the  pupil  so  far  as  acquamtance  with  the  logic  of  mathe- 
matics goes.  Again,  practice  in  thinking  with  accuracy  and  working  with  dem- 
onstrable precision  can  be  obtained  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  physics  just  as 
well  as  in  arithmetic.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  adhere  to  the  lowest  and  least 
interesting  of  these  exact  subjects  in  order  to  secure  adequate  practice  in  preci- 
sion of  thought  and  work. 

The  second  objection  is  that  there  are  children  in  the  grammar  schools  who 
are  incapable  of  pursuing  these  new  subjects.  Assuming  that  this  allegation  is 
true  of  some  children,  I  have  to  remark,  first,  that  we  shall  not  know  till  we 
have  tried  what  proportion  of  children  are  incapable  of  pursuing  algebra,  ge- 
ometry, physics,  and  some  foreign  language  by  the  time  they  are  14  years  of  age. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  Americans  habitually  underestimate  the  capacity  of 
pupils  at  almost  every  stage  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  through  the 
university.  The  expectation  of  attainment  for  ther'American  child  or  for  the 
American  college  student  is  much  lower  than  the  expectation  of  attainment  for 
the  European.  This  error  has  been  very  grave  in  its  effects  on  American  edu- 
cation all  along  the  line,  from  the  primary  school  through  the  university,  and 
till  within  twenty  years  the  effects  were  nowhere  worse  than  at  the  college  grade. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  proportion  of  grammar-school  children  inca- 
pable of  pursuing  geometry,  algebraj  and  a  foreign  language  would  turn  out  to 
be  much  smaller  than  we  now  imagine,  but  though  this  proportion  should  be 
large  it  would  not  justify  the  exclusion  of  all  the  capable  children  from  oppor- 
tunities which  they  could  profit  by.  At  the  worst  this  objection  can  only  go  to 
show  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  grammar  schools  a  flexible  Instead 
of  a  rigid  system— some  selection  or  choice  of  studies  instead  of  a  uniform  re- 
quirement. Those  children  who  are  competent  to  study  a  foreign  lano^age 
should  certainly  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  the  proper  age,  that  is,  not 
later  than  10  or  11  years;  and  those  who  are  competent  to  begin  geometry 
at  12  and  algebra  at  13  should  have  the  chance.    If  experience  shall  prove  that 
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a  congiderablo  proportion  of  grammar-school  children  are  incapable  of  pursuing 
the  higher  studies  that  fact  will  only  show  that  the  selection  of  .appropriate 
studies  for  children  by  their  teachers  should  be  adopted  as  a  policy  by  the  pub- 
lic grammar  school.  To  discriminate  between  pupils  of  different  capacity,  to 
select  the  competent  for  suitable  instruction,  and  to  adyance  each  pupil  with 
appropriate  rapidity  will  ultimately  become,  I  believe,  the  most  important  f  unc- 
iions  of  the  public-school  administrator— those  functions  in  which  he  or  she  will 
be  most  serviceable  to  families  and  to  the  state. 

Another  objection  to  the  changes  ^Oposed  often  takes  this  form— they  are 
said  to  be  aristocratic  in  tendency.  The  democratic  theory,  it  is  said,  implies 
equality  among  the  children,  uniformity  of  programme,  uniform  tests  for  pro- 
motion, and  no  divisions  in  the  same  schoolroom  according  to  capacity  or  merit. 
I  need  not  sav  to  this  audience  that  these  conceptions  of  true  democracy  in 
schools  are  fallacious  and  ruinous.  Democratic  society  does  not  imdertake  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  nature  by  asserting  that  all  children  are  equal  in  capacity  or 
that  all  children  are  alike  and  should  be  treated  alike.  Everybody  knows  that 
children  are  infinitely  diverse ;  that  children  in  the  same  family  even  are  apt 
to  be  very  different  in  disposition,  temperament,  and  mental  power.  Every 
child  is  a  imique  personality.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  imiform  programmes 
and  uniform  methods  of  instruction,  applied  simultaneously  to  large  numbers  of 
children,  must  ba  unwise  and  injurious — an  evil  always  to  be  struggled  against 
and  reformed,  so  far  as  the  material  resources  of  democratic  society  will  permit. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  society,  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  that  every  individ- 
ual child's  peculiar  gifts  and  powers. should  be  developed  and  trained  to  the 
highest  degree.  Hence  in  the  public  schools  of  a  democracy  the  aim  should  be 
to  give  the  utmost  i>ossible  amount  of  individual  instruction,  to  grade  accord- 
ing to  capacity  just  as  far  as  the  number  of  teachers  and  their  strength  and 
skill  wHl  permit,  and  to  promote  pupils  not  by  battalions,  but  in  the  most  irreg- 
ular and  Individual  way  possible.  A  few  days  ago  I  heard  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  an  important  cit^  declare  that  many  grammar-school  teachers  in  his 
city  objected  to  any  division  among  the  fifty  or  more  pupils  in  each  room; 
any  division,  that  is,  according  to  the  attainments  and  powers  of  the  individual 
pupils.  They  wanted  all  the  pupils  in  a  given  room  to  be  in  one  grade,  to  move 
together  like  soldiers  on  parade,  and  to  arrive  at  examination  day  having  all 
performed  precisely  the  same  tasks  and  made  the  same  progress  in  the  same 
subjects.  If  that  were  a  true  portrait  of  the  city  graded  school  it  would  be  safe 
to  predict  that  the  urban  public  school  would  before  long  become  nothing  but  a 
charity  school  for  the  children  of  the  dependent  classes.  Intelligent  Americans 
will  not  subject  their  children  to  such  discipline  when  they  once  imderstand 
what  it  means.  The  country  district  school,  in  which  among  forty  or  fifty  pu- 
pils there  are  always  tsn  or  a  dozen  distinct  classes  at  different  stages  and  ad- 
vancing at  different  rates  of  progress,  would  remain  as  the  only  promising  type 
of  the  free  school.  Not  only  is  it  no  serious  objection  to  the  new  proposals  that 
they  must  diminish  uniformity  in  schools — it  is  their  strongest  recommendation. 

So  far  from  the  changes  proposed  being  of  aristocratic  tendency,  they  are 
really  essential  to  a  truly  democratic  school  system ;  for  they  must  be  adopted 
and  carried  into  effect  before  the  children  of  the  poor  can  obtain  equal  access 
with  the  children  of  the  rich  to  the  best  education  they  are  capable  of,  whatever 
the  grade  of  that  education  may  be.  Accessibility  of  appropriate  opportunity 
is  the  essence  of  democratic  society  ;  not  equality  of  gifts,  attainments,  or  powers, 
for  that  equality  is  unnatural  and  .impossible;  not  abundance  of  inappropriate 
opportunities,  for  such  abundance  is  of  no  avail ;  but  accessibility  of  such  appro- 
priate opportunities  as  the  individual  can  utilize  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of 
society.  The  American  grammar-school  programme  now  actually  prevents  an 
intelliprent  child  from  beginning  the  study  of  a  foreign  tong^ue  at  tbe  right  age. 
We  all  know  that  that  age  is  very  early,  long  before  the  hi^h-school  period.    It 

frevents  him  from  beginning  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  at  the  right  age. 
t  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  a  chance  at  the  right  kind  of  study  of  nat- 
ural science.  If  a  boy  is  not  to  go  to  the  hi^h  school,  he  loses  that  chance  for- 
ever under  our  present  system.  If  he  is  going  to  the  high  school  he  does  not 
get  the  chance  till  much  too  late.  The  poor  boy  in  the  United  States  should  have 
as  ^ood  a  chance  as  the  child  of  a  rich  man  to  obtain  the  best  school  training 
which  his  character  and  powers  fit  him  to  receive. 

Is  not  that  a  fair  statement  of  what  democratic  society  may  reasonably  aim 
at  and  seek  to  effect  through  its  own  grammar  schools  ?  x  et  the  existing  gram- 
mar-school programme  actually  prevents  the  poor  boy  from  getting  that  chance. 
The  rich  man  can  obtain  for  his  children  a  suitably  varied  course  of  instruction, 
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with  much  individual  teachin^^,  in  a  private  or  endowed  school ;  hut  the  Im- 
mense majority  of  American  children  are  confined  to  tho  limited,  uniform,  ma- 
chine programme  of  the  graded  grammar  school.  A  democratic  Bociety  was 
never  more  misled  as  to  its  own  interest  than  in  supposing  such  a  programme.to 
be  for  the  intprest  of  the  masses.  The  grades  for  pupils  from  0  to  15  years  of 
of  age  are  an  obstruction  to  the  rise  through  democratic  society  of  the  children, 
who  ought  to  rise.  Uniformity  is  the  curse  of  American  Echools.  That  any 
school  or  college  has  a  uniform  product  should  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration 
of  Inferiority— of  incapacity  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  a  social  order 
whose  fimdamental  principle  is  that  every  career  should  b3  op3n  to  talent.  Se- 
lection of  studies  for  the  individual,  instruction  addressed  to  tho  individual,  ir- 
regular promotion,  grading  by  natiu*al  capacity  and  rapidity  of  attainment,  and 
diversity  of  product  as  regards  age  and  acquisitions  must  come  to  characteruse 
tho  American  public  school  if  it  is  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

Fourth.  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  changes  proposed  are  chiefly  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  well-to-do  children  whose  education  is  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
grammar  school  to  the  high  school,  and  possibly  to  the  college  above  the  high 
school.  They  are  indeed  for  the  interest  of  this  class  of  children :  but  they  are 
more  for  themterest  of  the  children  who  are  not  going  to  the  high  school,  and 
for  whom  therefore  the  grammar  school  is  to  provide  all  the  systomatic  educa- 
tion they  will  ever  receive.  The  Association  of  Colleges  in  ^ew  England  dis- 
tinctly says  that  it  makes  its  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  the  public- 
school  system  as  a  whole ;  **  but  most  of  them  are  offered  more  particularly  in 
the  interest  of  those  children  whose  education  is  not  to  be  continued  beyond  the 
grammar  school."  Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  geometry.  It  has  many 
and  vei*y  important  applications  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Every  mechanic  needs 
some  knowledge  of  it.  Its  applications  are  as  important  as  those  of  arithmetic, 
if  we  except  the  very  simplest  and  commonest  arithmetical  operations.  That 
tho  great  mass  of  American  children  should  leave  school  without  ever  having 
touched  this  subject,  except  perhaps  in  arithmetic  under  the  head  of  mensuira- 
tion,  is  a  grave  misfortune.  To  introduce  variety  into  the  grammar-school  pro- 
gramme is  in  itself  likely  to  profit  the  children  who  are  never  to  go  to  school 
after  they  are  14  years  of  age  even  more  than  the  children  who  are.  A  child 
who  is  dull  in  one  subject  may  be  bright  in  a  diflferent  subject.  Thus  a  child 
who  has  no  gift  in  language  may  be  keen  and  quick  in  natural-history  studies. 
A  child  who  has  no  tasto  for  arithmetic  may  prove  unusually  strong  in  geom- 
etry. One  whoso  mind  is  not  easily  moved  through  purely  mental  exercises 
may  be  intellectually  developed  through  drawhig  and  manual  training.  In  col- 
lege we  are  extremely  familiar  with  these  diversities,  and  the  elective  system  is 
now  giving  in  most  American  colleges  free  play  for  the  profitable  exhibition  and 
cultivation  of  these  diverse  gifts.  In  a  similar  manner  the  grammar  school  will 
be  better  for  oven  the  dull  and  slow  children  if  its  studies  are  made  more  vari- 
ous and  its  whole  system  more  flexible. 

A  fifth  objection' to  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  is  that  children  are  al- 
ready overworked  in  school.  In  an  address  which  I  gave  rather  more  than  a 
year  a;^o  I  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  eltective  mechanical  precautions  against 
the  ill  effects  attributed  to  overwork  at  school,  precautions  which  it  is  delight- 
ful to  see  are  more  and  more  adopted.  They  are  gcod  ventilation  and  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  light  gymnastics  at  regular  intervals  during  school  hours.  School 
time  ought  to  be  the  best  managed  of  all  the  day  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
excepting  these  hours  which  the  children  pass  out  of  doors.  If  the  schoolroom 
were  invariably  healthier  in  every  respect  than  the  average  home  we  should 
hear  less  about  overwork  at  school.  There  is,  however,  a  third  precaution  against 
overwork  which  is  quite  as  important  as  either  of  those  already  mentioned  ;•  it  ; 
is  making  the  school  work  interesting  to  the  children.  Four  years  ago  I  asked 
the  attention  of  this  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  the  1 
depressing  effect  which  lack  of  interest  and  conscious  progress  in  school  work 
has  upon-  children.  To  introduce  new  and  higher  subjects  into  the  school  pro- 
gramme is  not  necessarily  to  increase  the  stiain  upon  the  child.  If  this  meas- 
ure increases  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  work  and  the  sense  of  achieve- 
ment it  will  diminish  weariness  and  the  risk  of  hurtful  strain. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  apprehension  lest  the  introduction  of  the  new  subjects  rec- 
ommended should  increase  existing  diflRcultios  with  regard  to  promotion.  Pa- 
rents are  sensitive  about  the  promol  ion  of  their  children.  They  want  the  dull  ones 
and  tho  bright  to  bo  promoted  at  the  same  rate.  Their  sympathies  are  quite  as 
apt  to  be  with  the  slow  children  as  with  the  quick.    I  believe  that  this  practical 
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difficulty  should  be  met.  in  part  by  the  abandonment  of  uniform  attainment  or  of 
a  standard  of  required  knowledgre  as  ground  of  promotion.  In  Harvard  Ck)llege, 
where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  uniform  programme  of  study  for  all  student;^, 
and  where,  indeed,  there  is  small  chance  that  any  2  students  out  of  1,460  will 
pursue  the  same  course  of  studies  during  thfiir  four  years  of  residence,  we  have 
long  since  abandoned  uniform  attainment  as  ground  of  promotion  from  one  class 
to  another.  The  £ole  ground  of  promotion  is  reasonable  fidelity.  I  venture  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  true  ground  of  promotion  in  grammar  schools  as  well, 
and  that  by  the  sole  use  ot  this  principle  in  promoting  the  difficulty  now  under 
consideration  would  be  much  alleviated,  if  not  done  away  with.  The  right  time 
for  advancing  a  child  to  the  study  of  a  new  subject  is  the  first  moment  he  is' 
capable  of  comprehending  it.  All  our  divisions  of  the  total  school  period  into 
years,  and  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  are  artificial  and  in  most 
cases  hurtful  of  hindering  to  the  individual.  The  whole  school  life  should  be 
one  unbroken  flow  from  one  fresh  interest  and  one  new  delisrht  to  another,  and 
the  rate  of  that  flow  ought  to  be  different  for  each  different  child.  Economical 
school  administration  inevitably  interferes  somewhat  with  the  desirable  con- 
tinuity and  variety  of  motion,  but  the  most  skilful  and  wisest  administration  is 
that  which  interferes  least. 

On  reviewing  the  progress  of  this  reform  since  I  had  the  honor  of  discussing 
the  question,  ^'  Can  school  programmes  be  shortened  and  enriched  ?''  before  this 
'  department  of  superintendence  four  years  ago,  I  see  many  evidences  that  a  groat 
and  beneficent  change  in  public-school  programmes  is  rapidly  advancing.  The 
best  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  keen  intar^st  which  superintendents  and 
teachers  take  in  the  diEcus3ion  of  the  subject.  Through  them  the  proposed  im- 
provements will  be  wrought  out  in  detskil,  their  influence  will  be  successfully 
exerted  on  parents,  committees,  and  the  public  press ;  and  their  reward  will  be, 
first,  the  daily  sight  of  happier  and  better-trained  children,  and  secondly,  the 
elevation  of  their  own  profession. 

Algebra  and  geometry  in  grammar  schools — President  Eliot  criticised.— Edward 
Brooks,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia* :  The  programme  for  ' 
*' eight  grades,"  as  recommended  by  President  Eliot,  is  almost  universally 
adopted  in  our  graded  schools.  In  Philadelphia  pupils  enter  the  primary  schools 
at  6  years  of  age,  and  have  an  eight  years'  course  to  complete  the  grammar 
schools.  Very  bright  pupils  are  allowed  to  do  it  in  less  time.  The  same  thing 
is  generally  true  of  the  cities  of  the  country ;  very  few  have  a  nine  years'  course  ; 
almost  none  a  ten  years'  course.  His  suggestion  of  combining  studies  has  also 
been  adopted  in  many  of  our  public  schoow.  With  primary  grades  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  unite  geography  and  history,  and  with  more  advanced  grades 
political  and  physical  geography  have  usually  been  taught  together  for  many 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any  advantage  to  bo  derived  from  the  in- 
troduction of  algebra  into  the  grammar-school  course.     To  the  ordmary  citizen 
in  practical  life  a  knowledge  of  algebra  will  be  found  of  little  value.    No  ono 
buys  or  sells  by  algebra;  and  a  knowledge  of  polynomials  or  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion would  be  of  little  use  to  the  housewife  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,    in- 
deed, no  one  of  the  mathematical  branches  would  be  of  solittle  value  in  the  orai- 
nary  pracUcal  affairs  of  life  as  algebra.    Besides,  we  can  not  advocate  the  siuoy 
of  algebra  on  account  of  its  disciplinary  value,  for  no  mathematical  o''*^<^^J^;?^ 
so  little  mental  discipline  that  ^e  ordinary  business  or  P^^f eswoMl  man  wouj^ 
find  of  use.    As  a  disciplinary  study  the  elements  of  algebra  will  be  f<>^^^2^^ 
far  inferior  to  either  arithmetic  or  geometry.    Much  o{^^Sehr^J^^&meve^ 
cuius,  and  the  aim  of  the  student  is  to  become  expert  with  the  manipuia^^^ 
symbols,  a  form  of  mental  operation  entirely  removed  from  that  ^^,  ^"t^^^ical 
li  plac^  of  algebra  I  would  urge  a  more  general  i^^roductK^nof  arithmetic^ 
analysis,  usually  known  as  mentSl  arithmetic.    This  form  of  ^^^^l^^'gl'^t 
iDg  with  Warren  Colburn,  is  better  adapted  t«  s^^f^^P^^h^f  f^fSmai^^^^^ 
ly tical  powers  of  young  students  tha^  any  other  branch  of  tne^                  ^^  ^^^ 
curriculum.    It  is  far  superior  to  algebra  indeveloplng  the  tnoug^i*^   reasoning 
student.    It  is  also  generally  simpler  and  shorter  in  i^,"if;?.?^^^^              *»The 
and  operation  thanalgebra.  We  the  problem  that  President  bl^t^^^               ^^ 
sum  of  2  numbers  is  U4,  and  one  is  twice  the  other.       -^„^°^,^rr^uld  write  his 
the  simple  process  of  arithmetical  analysis  before  the  f^^^^^^l^y^or^  in  four 
equations.    A  problem  like  the  following :  '' If^^,^^,??)  Is  much  more  simply 
days  and  B  in  six  days,  in  what  Ume  canbathdo^it.      is  mucn ^ 

>  Reported  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 
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worked  by  arithmetical  analysis  than  by  algebra.  And  the  same  is  true  of  a 
large  number  of  problems.  I  urge,  therefore,  in  place  of  al|:ebra,  that  the  beau- 
tiful system  of  arithmetical  thought  known  as  mental  arilSmetic  be  more  fuliy 
introduced  into  our  grammar  schools  than  it  is  to-day.  ' 

The  study  of  geometry  as  a  science  should  not  be  introduced  into  our  grammar 
schools.  Concrete  and  practical  geometry  is  already  taught  in  most  of  our  gram- 
mar schools  under  the  head  of  drawing  and  mensuration.  In  most  of  these 
schools  the  pupils  are  made  familiar  with  all  the  ordinary  geometrical  figures 
and  their  properties  or  principles.  These  principles  include  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining the  areas  of  plane  surfaces,  the  area  and  circumference  of  the  circle,  and 
the  surface  and  volume  of  the  parallelepiped,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone,  and 
sphere.  These  principles  are  obtained,  not  by  demonstration,  but  by  concrete 
illustration,  and  they  are  applied  by  the  children  until  they  are  familiar  with 
them.  This  is  all  that  it  is  practicable  to  do  with  geometry  in  the  grammar  sohools. 
The  pupils  are  not  prepared  for  the  logical  processes  of  abstract  geometry  and 
can  not  understand  them.  The  method  of  reasoning  from  axioms  and  established 
principles  by  the  logical  methods  of  geometry  is  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
student  of  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  said  that  abstract  geometry,  with  its 
demonstrations,  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Germany  and  Prance ;  but  in 
my  examination  last  summer  of  tne  elementary  schools  of  Paris  corresponding 
to  our  grammar  schools  I  did  not  find  a  single  pupil  studying  the  science  of  ge- 
ometry. They  apply  the  principles  reached  concretely,  as  we  do  in  our  gram-  • 
mar  schools. 

That  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools  can  be  improved  by  shortening  the 
course  of  study  is  a  proposition  that  needs  demonstration.  That  it  may  l^  en- 
riched is  a  most  desirable  object,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  this  enrioh- 
ment  may  not  be  attained  by  other  means  than  the  addition  to  or  subtraction 
from  the  present  cours3  of  studies.  The  broader  question  is,  how  shall  the  best 
results  of  culture  and  knowledge  be  attained  in  our  grammar  schools  ?  The  ob- 
ject can  be  attained  by  having  a  correct  course  of  study,  as  rich  in  materials  for 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  culture  as  is  possible,  and  by  having  well- 
trained  and  skillful  teachers  to  use  this  course  of  instruction  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Those  German  and  French  schools, — John  T.  Prince,  agent  Massachusetts  board 
of  education :  President  Eliot  is  clearly  wrong  in  his  impression  of  what  is 
done  in  the  elementary  schools  of  France  and  Germany.  Algebra  and  geom- 
etry are  not  in  the  schools  that  compare  in  any  regard  with  our  grammar  grades. 
Algebra  nowhere  precedes  geometry.  The  geometry  taught  is  not  demonstra- 
tive, but  is  more  lite  that  taught  in  the  grammar  and  even  m  the  primary  grades 
here.  The  colloquial  speaking  ot  the  Romance  languages  has  no  such  value  as 
thes3  later  reformers  would  place  upon  it.  Tlie  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  grammar  schools  of  Europe  and  America  at  e  compared  bj  men  who  have 
not  studied  either. 

Vie  two  ideals  of  Hve  course  of  study, — W.  T.  Harris,  commissioner :  In  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  there  prevail  two  different  ideals  of  the  course  of 
study ;  the  one  originating  with  the  directors  of  higher  education  and  the  other 
a  growth  from  the  common  elementary  school.  These  two  ideals  clash  in  quite 
important  particulars.  The  common-school  course  of  study,  as  it  appears  in  the 
elementary  school  and  in  the  public  high  school  which  gives  secondary  instruc- 
tion, does  not  shape  itself  so  as  to  fit  its  pupils  for  entrance  to  the  colleges.  At 
least,  if  we  admit  that  as  an  actual  fact  many  high-school  pupils  do  enter 
college,  we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  pub  ic  high 
school  to  diverge  in  its  course  of  study  and  follow  a  path  that  does  not  load  to 
the  college. 

The  older  colleges  of  the  States,  following  the  traditions  brought  over  from 
Europe,  built  their  course  of  study  on  mathematics  and  the  classical  languages, 
Latin  and  Greek.  They  accordmgly  demanded  of  the  preparatory  schools  a 
preliminary  training  or  preparation  along  these  lines  and  neglected  all  else. 

Human  learning  at  one  period  did  not  include  much  that  was  not  conceived 
and  expressed  in  Latin  or  Greek  words.  But  within  the  past  300  years  there  has 
arisen  a  modern  tributary  stream  of  human  learning,  and  it  has  some  time  since 
begun  its  demand  for  recognition  in  the  oourso  of  study.  This  modern  side  of 
human  learning  includes  the  natural  sciences  and  modern  literature.  These  two 
contingents  are  almost  wholly  the  products  of  the  past  300  years. 

The  demands  of  the  sciences  and  the  demands  of  the  literature  of  the  modem 
languages  to  a  share  in  the  course  of  study  were  met  in  one  way  by  the  college 
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afflli^ea^'LTS^X'^k^^rmarh^^  The  directors  of  higher  education 
studies  lit  for  the  fouidlttMalKr^*^  «>«  tr^ly  di^pSiary 

?Sn  °*^'*2'*  the  other  hand  were  not^nd  ^.^*''"V  M«dem  Uterature  and  thf 
♦^o^e^Lt^ey  might  be  useful  to  the  wav  i??^"*"*  i^^"®  «"It»"-®  studies,  al- 
,^A«5?^%ly,  the  colleges  proceeded  foi^^P^fv*""^**  ^  practical  life. 
*^f  ™  intothe  course  of^udy  Ke  Md     n^P^J^f  modernsV  admitting 

^™fP  *^^  «*';^®''t  ^aa  given  a  Aoid  suin,^^  «f  ^f  *^®.  ^°"'"*J^  O""  ^"io'-  y*"  «' 
f  ^*'  '^orks  of  modem  literar?  m^  ffit^^'  f?®  Mjences  and  of  some  of  the 
troduction  of  modern  literature  aS'nat.?^.^  f°"®«?  ^^^  »<>*  encourage  the  in- 
ConsequenUy  the  pupil  who  teft  whSrf  S^j^^t".*^  ^*°  the  preparato^  school, 
i^^f?'^*""  y®*^  «*  «o»ege  found  hfan^lf1Sn^J'*''?reP*™to'y  «o«'«-««  o'  »>«'o«-e 
growing  provinces  of  human  lea^^    Ifimorant  of  these  two  great  and  rapidly 

has  been  uSder  the  sZr^Lton  SS  *^L?/"'T?*,^^«o°  ^  thematter.  It 
that  18  to  say,  of  men  few  thoroi^hl^.lfrf^^T?*.*''  ^^^a  l^e^^iy  educated  men— 
a  result  less  conservative.  Wh^  t{f«lSS^°'®'*  ^  *•>«  'o"ns  of  the  past,  and  as 
of  study  some  concession  wm  at  «f„  ™'^^'''"  appealed  for  a  place  inthe  course 
•been  established  to  recogai2otheiSn.I^?^*  *°  i^®  demand.  A  tendency  has 
modern  literature  was  Emitted l^nff  T  *l»«>|»ghout  the  course  of  study.  First, 
containing  many  of  thegems  of  En^lUw^S^i"  *  ^**««'  ^'^^  <»f  school  readers 
that  was  written  in  mere  colloou?fi^.-.^™«"'*«an"terature, and  much.  to*>' 
style  and  thought.  couoquial  English,  and  much  that  was  trashy  in  its 


heat,  moisture,  and  graviteiJon  ^anl**?'  ?fP*P*«  "^  Interacting  forces  of  Uffb*. 
life,  animal  life,  and  theraJesSf  men  ^'  ^  ^**  biological  aspects  of  ptaat 

BcrapB§n^^^^a^^^J^f^.^^^ontheBQciAl  sciences  and  introduced 
also  the  political  institufionslf  i^?^wf^«^^''*""'?y>  *^®  occupations  of  men,  »^* 
has  therefore  dev^oned  Cm  Vlt2^^*°.*  customs  and  religion.    Geograpl^ 
-      sciences,  affordwX  nu^?'^^®  beginning  into  a  sort  of  coSipend  of  la-t^trA 

both  in  ihe  pdfal^Rtf  Cid* ^  °^  *^*  '■^^"'*«  *»'  *^®  '"^^®'-''  ^'i^^*'^*' 
thfa^^'refS^^i  V'itf^-^'"^"  *»M^«  °'«d«''°8  in  the  elementary  school  In 
matoed  n^?  to^mDhfl«»?f  t"??*"*^."^"""  **^  *  ^"to'-y  «*  *he  fatherfand,  it  re- 
schoorand  to  ma^«  «.i^S-^  Mndency  still  mor5  in  the  secondary  pubHo 
work  in  EMfflish  liter»t?  ^»«l»-fc ^ool  «3ourse  of  study  include  more  thorou^^ 
like  geola?/  Xonnm„"'t'  »?'''®'^  history,  three  or  four  selected  sciences 
emaffcs  w/^ml  m^^^'  P^^yswlogy,  and  chemistry,  in  addition  to  the  matl*- 

It  mith?  kf^?^^  modem  or  ancient  language, 
cation-  his ^.t^t^l^  *H*  ^'^^  graduates  of  the  high  school  bad  a. broader  edu- 
tainlyin  hl^n™tl®''j,"°^?'*,^***^  teachers,  might  even  be  thorough,  but  oer- 
glve  thS  hkrl?^^?"*"'  .?  MH''  *°^  ^'•««k  tSe  amount  was  notluiflcient   to 

fpeci.Krep^atory^^h''^^^^^^  "  '**•"  ''^^'^  ^^  *^®  «**«  *»'  *^«  ^''•^*"''**  ''^  *^^ 
lish^do^fwi^"  **^  *^®  common  schools  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  esta^ 
a  pr,S,edSre  s^fo^' *  *;''^A*'''^  t"-^.  *?  English  course? in  the  public  high  school, 
th^t « troS^/^Xly  su^ffi^f '  '""^  «''«'•«  common-school  course  of  study 

ri^I^.  WhSfr^'i^Hi^  *^*  coKeffea—Superintendent  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peo- 
and  «lin«t7ir  .  •"*"***  ^  ™o»:P  natural  than  that  the  higher  should  reach  down 
caMo^^?i*„''t  ''i?®'*  ^  ^*«®"  ^  The  high  schools  are  here  to  stay.  If  the  edu- 
imD?Svi  unnnVH"".^  ^^  ^^  ^  "^o' J"  ^11  respecte  just  what  is  needed,  let  us 
shSl  «Tm^P°°  ":  f** ,»»  ™"J£«  it  better  and  tetterras  the  years  go  by,  until  it 
snau  supply  just  what  Is  needed  Let  uaTl^  if  \.'  tThat  we  do  the  best  for  the 
S^<.reas  »  'V*i?  "  ^^^-^^oil  educ^i^rwTe^we  do  ro^hlng  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  other  boy  who  goes  on  to  a  c^lege  graduation. 

Tfie  specific  problem  at  the  pre^nt  time  — M4  v  i  li/Turrav  Butler  :  The  marked 
difference  at  t'he  present  timXtween  to^'^^lf^redu^tlonal  organization  in 
this  country  and  in  Euronn  la  f^>^t7i^^^  ^renerai   «""      .     jjurope  the  elemen- 
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time  is  the  coordinating  of  the  secondary  and  the  superior  instruction.  This 
will  be  done  i>y  the  high  schools,  the  academies,  and  the  colleges.  In  this  oi> 
ganization  the  American  college  will  always  continue  to  occupy  a  prominent 
-plajce.  ♦  *  ♦  The  college  should  rest  upon  the  high  school,  and  should  not 
raise  its  requirements  for  admission  to  such  an  extent  that  high  school  graduates 
may  not  pass  easily  and  naturally  into  it.  The  contemporary  demand  for  a 
shortening  of  the  time  devoted  to  obtaining  both  a  college  ana  a  professional 
education  is  a  sound  one,  and  must  be  heeded .  The  shortening,  however,  should 
not  take  place  at  the  expense  of  residence  in  college.  That  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  American  higher  education.  It  can  not  be  saorifioed 
without  gravest  loss.  The  problem  can  best  be  met  by  welding  tho  college  and 
the  professional  sohool  together,  and  admitting  certain  preliminary  professioiuJ 
studies,  as  elect! ves,  into  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Shortemng  the  preparatory  otmrae.— President  H.  E,  Webster,  of  Union  College 
fN.  Y.):  Nothing  can  be  better  established  than  that  the  colleges  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  secondary  schools  for  their  support  and  success.  If  the  schools 
are  weak,  inefficient,  the  college  that  draws  from  them  can  not  have  a  high 
standard.  The  eastern  colleges  have  been  for  many  years  demanding  more  and 
more  of  the  preparatory  schools.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  college  have 
been  increased ;  the  age  of  graduation  for  the  average  student  is  much  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  past.  Meantime,  competition  for  places  in  life  has  become 
sharper  than  ever.  And  now  the  cry  goes  out,  college  graduates  are  too  old ; 
the  course  must  be  shortened ;  men  must  get  into  life  earlier.  And  so  they 
ought.  But  if  a  change  is  to  be  made,  let  it  be  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  college,  not  in  the  length  of  the  college  course.  Any  college  man  will 
maintain  that  college  life  is  worth  more  to  a  young  man  than  me  in  a  preparatory 
school,  no  matter  how  well  conducted.  As  it  seems  to  me,  no  greatar  mistake 
can  be  made  than  to  shorten  the  college  course.  This,  of  course,  for  the  aver- 
age man.  Every  college  oourse  is  arranged  for  the  average  man.  The  excep- 
tional man— let  him  giiiduate  whenever  he  has  done  his  work. 

There  is  one  great  trouble  with  the  high  schools.  They  are  doing  much  of  the 
work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  collies,  and  for  this  they  have  good  grounds. 
Only  a  small  number  of  students  in  high  schools  expect  or  intend  to  enter  col- 
lege. It  is  well  that  those  who  can  not  enter  any  higher  institution  of  learning 
should  receive  instruction  in  many  branches  which  properly  belong  in  the  col- 
lege course.  But  in  every  such  school  there  ought  to  be  a  course  arranged  for 
young  men  and  women  who  do  intend  to  '*  go  up  higher."  The  tima  of  prepara- 
tion would  then  be  much  shortened,  because  many  subjects  would  be  omitted. 
This  would  encourage  students  to  go  on  with  their  education.  For  many  years  I 
was  a  teacher  of  natural  science  in  various  colleges.  I  gay  without  hesitation 
that  better  work  can  be  done  (in  colleges)  with  a  student  wno  comes  fresh  to  the 
subject  than  with  one  who  through  his  high-£chool  training,  thinks  that  he  un- 
derstands the  subject.    I  conclude  in  this  wise  : 

In  our  high  schools  the  teaching  is  excellent.  All  honor  to  thosa  who  give 
their  lives  to  it.  But  there  ought  to  b3  preparatory  courses  for  colleges,  includ- 
ing only  such  subjects  as  are  required  for  admission  In  colleges. 

That  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  for  college  students, 
it  should  be  made  in  the  preparatory  course. 

There  comes  a  ^^  moment  of  iiistinctive  readiness^*  for  every  subject  of  study. — Wil- 
liam James,  professor,  Harvard  University :  In  all  pedagogy  the  great  thing  is 
to  strike  the  iron  while  hot  and  to  seize  the  wave  of  the  pupil's  interest  in  each 
successive  subject  before  its  ebb  has  come,  so  that  knowedge  may  be  got  and  a 
habit  of  skill  acquired — a  headwav  of  interest,  in  short,  secured  on  which  after- 
ward the  individual  may  float.  There  is  a  happy  moment  for  fixing  skill  in 
drawing,  for  making  boys  collectors  in  natural  history,  and  presently  dissectors 
and  botanists;  then  for  initiating  them  into  the  harmonies  of  mechanics  and  the 
wonders  ef  physical  and  chemical  law.  Later,  introspective  psychology  and  the 
metaphysical  and  religious  mysteries  take  their  turn ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  drama 
of  human  affairs  and  worldly  wisdom  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  In  each 
of  us  a  saturation  point  is  Eoon  reached  in  all  these  things :  the  impetus  of  our 
purely  intellectual  zeal  expires,  and  unless  the  topic  beoneasLo:  iated  with  some 
urgent  personal  need  that  keeps  our  wits  constantly  whett:d  about  it,  we  settle 
into  an  equilibrium,  and  live  on  what  we  learned  when  our  interest  was  fresh 
and  instinctive  without  adding  to  the  store.  Outdde  of  their  own  business  the 
ideas  gained  by  men  before  they  are  twenty-five  aro  practically  the  only  ideas 
they  shall  have  in  their  lives.  They  can  not  get  anything  new.  Disinterested 
curiosity  is  past,  the  mental  grooves  and  channels  set,  |h^|^§wje^(j(g^hijilation 
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gone.  If  by  chance  we  over  do  leam  anything  about  some  entirely  new  topic 
we  ore  afflioted  with  a  strange  sense  of  insecurity  and  we  fear  to  advance  a  reso- 
lute opinion.  But  with  things  learned  in  the  plastic  days  of  instructive  curiosity 
we  never  lose  entirely  our  sense  of  bein^  at  home.  There  remains  a  kinship,  a 
sentiment  of  intimate  acquaintanco,  which,  even  when  we  know  we  have  failed 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject,  flatters  us  with  a  sense  of  power  over  it  and  makes 
ns  feci  not  altogether  out  of  the  pale.  Whatever  individual  exceptions  to  this 
might  be  cited  are  of  the  sort  that  '*  prove  the  rule." 

To  detect  the  moment  of  the  instinctive  readiness  for  the  subject  is,  then,  the 
first  duty  of  every  educator.  As  for  the  pupils,  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  more 
earnest  temi>er  on  the  part  of  college  students  if  they  had  less  belief  in  their 
unliniited  future  intellectual  potentialities,  and  could  be  broocrht  to  realize  that 
what3ver  physics  and  politicsd  economy  and  philosophy  they  are  now  acquiring 
are.  for  better  or  worse,  the  physics  and  political  economy  and  philosophy  that 
will  have  to  servo  them  to  the  end. 

Modem  tiudies  mayfumi^  a  liberal  €duccUion,^J ,  E.  C.  Welldon,  head  mastar- 
Harrow  School,  England  (in  the  Academy) :  Speaking  generally,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a  school  in  which  a  modern  education  has  been  tried  on  a  large 
scale,  I  may  give  it  as  my  clear  opinion  that  the  bovs  who  have  been  educated 
in  modem  subjects  deserve  to  bo  accredited  with  a  liberal  education  in  the  same 
sense  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  boys.  In  their  intellectual  character- 
istics, so  far  as  I  can  estimate  them,  they  are  not  altogether  like  the  classioal 
boys ;  but  they  are  not  inferior.  *  ♦  ♦  They  are,  in  many  instances,  boys  of 
keen  and  active  intelligenoe.  In  the  range  of  their  culture  and  the  discipline 
of  their  mental  powers  they  are  the  equals  of  boys  who  have  received  a  classical 
education ;  in  the  intellectual  interest  which  they  feel  in  their  studies  they  are 
not  infrequently  superior.  They  win  their  share  of  the  prizes  and  distinctions 
which  are  accorded  to  intellectual  merit  in  public  schools.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  one  particular  point  in  which  they  sometimes  fall  below  their  classical 
rivals  it  may  ba  said  to  be  the  habit  of  accuracy,  of  perseverance,  and  of  sus- 
tained and  concentrated  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  not  at  once  interesting 
and  attractive  and  demands  a  large  amount  of  patient,  painstaking  effort  if  it  is 
to  be  effectively  pursued. 

Flexibaityin  courses  of  »tuciy—F.  W.  Parker,  Cook  County  Normal  Schcol :  A 
course  of  study  is  an  arrangement  of  topics  and  subjects  in  the  line  of  develop- 
Tnt:?nt.  It  shows  the  teachers  the  direction  of  work  and  is  a  general  guide  in 
the  preparation  of  lessons.  A  course  of  study  should  be  adapted  to  tha  abilititss 
of  tjachers.  An  ironclad  CDurse  of  study  that  demands  compliances  in  every 
detail  is  a  dire  means  of  compelling  uniformity.  The  differing  circumstances 
of  pupils  demand  flexibility  In  the  adaptation  of  a  course  of  study.  A  class  badly 
taught  through  several  grades  can  not  be  made  to  follow  a  course  of  study  with- 
out disastrous  results.  A  course  of  study  should  be  under  constant  discus iion 
and  should  he  changed  when  necessary.  It  should  aid  teachers  In  doing  their 
best  work. 

IV.~Education. 

-^^"^Sf^  ^^^^^^^^^^  5?  wdwiduol  requirements^Influence  of  lieredity  and 
entnronin^^^e^entj^  C.  GUman  ( JohnsHopkins),  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Mag- 
azine :  Ev^^^^y^ff®^  *^m  every  other  boy  In  character  as  he  does  In  ap- 
pearance.  Even  twins,  whUe  they  closely  resemble  one  another  In  many  re- 
^P^?i;r'L^m«\'^i^y^  fu^ndamentaTtLt^  and  talents.  Mr.  Grafton 
says  that  extreme  similarity  an^  extreme  dissimilarity  are  nearly  as  common 
^h'r^c^m^s^^f  he^^  ^  ^^^^^^  resemblance.    If  this  L  confirmed. 

The  ooroUary  is  obvious  that  plans  of  education  should  as  far  as  possiblo  be 
adaptad  to  individual  requirements:  but  as  everv  bov  Is  proparmg  for  life 


In  the  backwoods,  m  a  ceU.  under  exclusive  Instruction,  isonly  iustifiablo  unaer 
extraordinary  circumstances.  He  comes  Into  the  world  not  only  as  an  individ- 
ual with  his  own  responsibilities  and  poflsibllities,  but  as  one  of  a^a^"y;  * 
neighborhood,  a  raca,  from  which  he  cwi  not  be  extricated  except  by  deatn. 
Isolation  Is  therefore  as  unnatural  as  it  Is  undesirable  and  dlflftcult. 

Every  boy  is  Influenced  both  by  his  Inheritance  and  his  environment ;  yei 
tha  laws  of  heredity  In  the  human  species  are  not  well  enough  known  to  give 
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us  any  certain  indications  of  what  the  child  of  any  parents  will  become,  while 
the  conditions  in  which  a  person  lives  are  as  complex  as  the  elements  that 
nourish  his  body,  the  air  he  breathes,  the  water  he  drinks;  as  subtle  and  insin- 
uating as  the  tones  of  the  voice,  the  glance  of  the  e^e,  the  nod  of  the  head,  the 
pressure  of  the  hand;  as  influential  as  religious  faith,  the  forms  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, the  habits  of  society,  the  lessons  of  antiquity,  the  examples  of  gCK>d 
men ;  and  as  trifling  as  a  careless  word,  a  thoughtless  joke,  a  timely  hint,  a 
friendly  warning,  or  a  loving  smile. 

Seeking-wisdom  rather  than  knowledge,— I^TOt,  C.  A.  Collin  (in  the  University 
Magazine) :  The  student  undergoing  the  process  of  liberal  education  ought  to 
pursue  some  studies  in  which  he  can  not  see  any  practical  utility.  His  soul 
should  grow  and  expand  under  the  influence  of  quiet  and  unforced  reflection  and 
meditation  which  has  no  reference  and  in  which  he  can  see  no  reference  to  bread 
and  butter.  In  this  overpractical  age  the  student's  mind  sometimes  needs  to  be 
forcibly  turned  awav  from  the  pursuit  of  the  practically  useful  to  the  cultivation 
'  of  higher  wisdom  of  greater  value  than  is  included  within  the  range  of  what  is 
ordinarily  denominated  practical.  There  is  a  certain  influence  from  the  study 
of  Greek  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent.  In  every  college  or  imiversity  there 
should  be  at  least  a  small  body  of  teachers  and  disciples  to  whom  the  life  is  more 
than  meat,  who  are  seeking  wisdom  rather  than  knowledge,  and  who,  from  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy,  the  reverence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  culture  of  the  soul, 
gain  the  breadth  of  view,  the  clearness  of  visioi^,  the  warmth  of  heart,  and  the 
soundness  of  judgment  which  make  the  strong  man ;  and  who  despise  the  mere 
keenness  and  aguity  of  intellect  which  makes  men  shrewd  and  smart.  There  is 
no  danger  that  men  taking  such  courses  of  liberal  education  will  be  too  numerous. 
By  all  means  encourage  every  man  who  can  take  such  a  course  and  has  the  soul 
capable  of  receiving  it  to  do  so,  whether  afterwards  he  is  to  pursue  a  profes- 
sional or  a  business  career. 

The  hearing  of  heredity  upon  education, — ^Philadelphia  Xiedger:  One  of  the  most 
important  truths  which  science  has  disclosed  to  us,  and  one  which  is  replete 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  life,  is  that  of  heredity.  Instead  of  con- 
ceiving, as  some  have  done,  that  each  child  came  into  the  world  like  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  could  be  inscribed  at  will  whatever  characters  we  chose 
to  imprint,  we  now  know  that  he  is  a  reproduction  of  past  generations — the  re- 
sult of  many  combinations  of  character,  with  certain  aptitudes,  tastes,  powers, 
faculties,  and  tendencies  derivied  from  his  various  ancestors.  Just  as  some  of 
his  features  are  said  to  resemble  father  or  mother,  or  more  distant  relatives, 
and  some  are  combinations  of  several,  so  in  his  charact3r  will  be  represented 
certain  qualities  of  one  or  of  another,  and  often  a  mingling  of  many,  which 
together  produce  an  individuality  all  his  own,  yet  gathered  from  past  sources. 
It  may  be  thought  that  if  this  be  so  there  can  not  be  much  left  for  us  to  do. 
If  each  child  is  to  reproduce  the  past  in  various  forms,  and  under  laws  over 
which  we  can  have  no  control,  how  can  we  hope  to  alter,  by  our  interfer- 
ence, what  is  so  irrevocably  settled?  How  can  we  trace  fresh  characters  on 
tablets  already  so  full  of  permanent  inscriptions  ?  If  heredity  were  the  only 
element  in  the  building  of  humanity,  there  might  be  force  in  such  an  inquiry ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  Prof.  Bradford,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  says :  **  Evolution  works  by  two  factors,  namely,  heredity,  or  that  which 
tends  to  permanency,  and  environment,  or  that  which  tends  to  variation.  The 
characteristic  of  the  first  is  that  it  reproduces  the  past ;  of  the  second,  that  it 
adapts  to  new  conditions  that  which  has  come  from^the  past."  This  nature,  so 
wonderfully  complex,  and  so  faithfully  bearing  within  it  the  records  of  the  past, 
is  yet  responsive  to  every  touch  from  without.  The  environment  or  surround- 
inofs  of  the  child  or  man  always  exert  a  potent  sway  over  him.  The  influence 
of  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  of  the  climate,  of  town  or  country,  of  wealth  or  pov- 
erty, of  civilization  or  barbarism,  of  care  or  neglect,  of  affection  or  indiflf^rence, 
of  everything  external,  in  fact,  with  which  he  comes  in  contact,  is  momentarilv 
molding  him  into  new  forms,  and  modifying  in  various  ways  the  nature  which 
he  has  derived  from  the  past. 

Some  of  these  influences  are  beyond  our  control,  but  many  of  them  are  within 
our  power,  and  it  is  on  this  well-grounded  truth  that  all  our  efforts  at  training, 
education,  and  self-culture  should  be  based*  Many  of  our  failures  in  these  at- 
tempts come  from  not  bearing  constantly  in  mind  these  two  elements  in  every 
life.  Every  intelligent  workman  must  have  some  appreciation  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works.  He  must  know  what  can  ana  what  can  not  be  done  with 
them  if  his  skill  is  to  be  effective.    To  deal  with  them  all  alike  and  to  expect 
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that  the  same  treatment  will  produce  the  same  results  would  appeal  even  to  the 
most  ordinary  laborer  as  an  utter  absurdity.  Yet  in  the  infinitely  more  intri- 
cate and  complex  nature  of  man,  where  no  two  minds  or  hearts  or  dispositions 
are  exactly  similar,  how  common  it  is  to  apply  the  same  methods,  to  urge  the 
same  motives,  to  exert  the  same  influences,  to  use  the  same  drill,  and  then  to  be 
utterly  astonished  that  the  same  results  do  not  supervene.  If  the  builder  gave 
no  more  attention  to  the  different  varieties  of  wooa  than  we  give  to  the  varieties 
in  human  nature  we  should  justly  deem  him  incompetent  and  untrustworthy. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  far  more  than  for  any  curipus  research,  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple  of  heredity  should  be  studied  in  its  manifold  bearings  by  those  who  am  to 
train  children,  to  influence  men, or  to  improve  themselves.  If  it  is  true,  it  is 
full  of  meaning  to  us  all.  It  suggests  tnat  if  we  would  make  impressions,  or 
form  habits,  or  instill  virtues,  or  correct  faults,  we  must  know  something  of  the 
nature  we  thus  attempt  to  influence.  What  may  be  effectual  in  one  instance 
may  be  x)0werles8  in  another  and  ruinous  in  a  third,  for  the  needs  are  as  varied 
as  the  natures.  It  is  because  that  which  the  individual  inherits  from  past  ages, 
while  Ineradicable,  is  vet  being  constancy  modified  by  what  comes  to  nim  from 
withput,  and  because  these  two  forces  are  always  cooperative  that  he  who  would 
direct  the  one  must  understand  the  other.  If  it  be  said  that  this  view  fills  the 
whole  subject  of  education  with  difficulty,  it  can  not  be  denied.  But  if  it  is  a 
real  and  honest  difficulty,  who  would  bury  it  out  of  sight  ?  Must  it  not  be  faced 
courageously  and  grappled  with  earnestly?  The  possible  has  always  sprcftig 
out  of  what  seemed  at  nrst  impossible,  and  this  is  no  exception.  So  far  from 
producing  discouragement,  it  opens  up  new  fields  for  thought  and  for  work, 
which  afford  the  richest  promises  for  future  harvests. 

The  true  ideal  of  edwco^ion.— President  O.  D.  Smith,  of  the  Alabama  Educa- 
tional Association :  The  highest  end  of  education  is  not  the  advantage  of  the 
power  it  gives  a  man  for  his  own  selfish  uses  or  gratification,  but  it  is  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  the  immutable  obligations  laid  on  him  by  his  position  in  the 
world,  by  his  relation  to  God  and  his  fellow-man  in  all  complex  relations  and 
activities  of  life.  He  who  pursues  knowledge  solely  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
is  little  better  than  he  who  pursues  money  for  the  sake  of  money. 

In  our  ideal  of  education  and  in  our  processes  of  worklnfir  to  that  ideal  we  must 
noi  ignore  the  individuality  of  the  pupil,  his  special  talents  and  aptitudes. 
For  his  success  and  usefulness  in  life  will  be  in  working  in  fields  of  labor  indi- 
cated by  t^ese  special  endowments.  Therefore  in  his  education  those  subjects 
should  be  selected  as  instrimients  of  discipline  and  drill  which  will  best  develop 
them.  Why  waste  time  and  effort  to  make  a  musician  of  one  who  has  little  mu- 
sical talent  or  a  mathematician  of  one  who  has  no  aptitude  for  mathematics? 
There  is  no  Procrustean  mold  by  which  mind  mav  be  fashioned  like  castings  in 
a  foundry.  It  is  not  to  be  beaten,  like  iron,  into  a  desired  form  by  sledge-hammer 
blows  of  drill.  Let  the  teacher  also  remember  he  can  not  create  a  faculty,  or  a 
power,  or  an  aptitude  that  does  not  exist.  Rather  let  the  teacher  direct  his 
efforts  to  the  development  of  those  powers  and  faculties  that  respond  most 
readily  to  discipline  and  drill  in  a  vigorous  growth  and  give  promise  of  most 
fruitful  results.  This  principle  is  being  recognized  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions by  wider  latitude  of  selection  in  elective  studies  and  in  the  differentiation 
of  courses. 

But  in  the  selection  of  courses  of  study  we  should  always  be  guided  and  limited 
by  the  true  ideal  of  growth  and  development,  and  not  sacrifice  it  to  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  however  desirable.  Let  the  teacher  never  forget  that 
in  real  education  we  seek  for  results  in  the  man  himself.  The  object  of  disci- 
plinary mental  training  is  not  to  amass  knowledge,  but  to  enlarge,  strengthen, 
and  sharpen  the  mental  powers. 

While  education  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  generally  coincident, 
they  are  by  no  means  necessarily  identical.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  experience 
that  a  man  may  be  educated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  without  having  ac- 
quired much  knowled^^e.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  any  subject  one 
can  acquire  at  school  is  necessarily  limited.  So  on  the  other  hand  a  man  may 
be  a  walking  encyclopedia  and  yet  have  but  little  education,  because  such  a  man 
can  not  transmute  his  knowledge  into  power,  into  dynamic  intellectual  and  moral 
force. 

The  question  the  busy,  bustling,  rustling  world  asks  is  not.  How  much  does  a 
man  know  ?  but.  What  is  he  ?  Every  avocation  and  profession  has  a  place  for  the 
man  that  is  most,  not  the  man  that  knows  most.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  importance  whether  he  was  educated  at  this  or  that  school,  or  any  school, 
whether  be  graduated  from  this  or  that  college,  or  any  college.  The  plain 
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blunt  question  the  world  asks  and  has  a  right  to  ask  is,  How  much  is  there  of 
the  man,  how  much  to  him,  and  in  him?  What  can  he  dd?  Do  in  fields  of 
labor,  in  the  pulpit^t  the  bar,  in  the  shop,  on  the  farm,  do  in  all  the  multiplied 
actiyities  of  life  r  This  popular  demand  is  playing  havoc  with  oertilicates  and 
diplomas. 

The  questions  that  confront  the  young  men  of  to>day  on  the  threshold  of  active 
life  are  not.  Have  you  studied  this,  that,  or  the  other  brand  of  knowledge?  but. 
What  have  they  done  for  you?  not,  Have  you  been  to  school,  the  college,  or  uni- 
versity ?  but.  What  have  these  institutions  accomplished  for  and  in  you?  Have 
they  made  you  men  of  thought,  of  persistent  purpose,  of  executive  ability,  of 
moral  and  intellectual  force,  men  whose  capacities  are  so  developed,  so  disci- 
plined, under  such  command  that  you  can  put  them  to  the  bsst  service  in  doing 
the  world's  work? 

The  world  needs  such  men  and  will  find  a  place  for  them.  It  is  quick  to  reo- 
ognize  genuine  education;  as  quick  to  reject  the  counterfeit,  by  applying  the 
crucial  test  of  power,  the  ability  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  true  ideal  of  education  is  the  training,  discipline, 
and  development  of  the  germ  faculties  of  man  existing  in  embrvo  in  the  child. 
It  has  been  comprehens^cly  defined,  ^^the  harmonious  and  equable  evolution  of 
the  human  powers."  In  a  broader  and  deeper  sense  than  we  generally  under- 
stand, **  the  child  is  father  to  the  man." 

A  true  ideal  of  education  will  correct  the  prevailing  misapprehension  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  "  practical  education."  There  is  no  gainsay mg  that  our  mar- 
velous material  development,  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  theMnormal  thirst 
for  accumulation,  are  seilously  and  dangerously  affecting  our  ideals  and  methods 
of  education.  Qui  bono  f  is  the  question  on  the  ready  tongues  of  pupils  and  par- 
ents. This  question  expresses  a  prevailing  theory  of  education.  It  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  it,  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
aphorism  that  "  half  truths  are  the  most  dangerous  errors.*' 

That  the  chief  end  of  education  is  not  to  qualify  a  man  to  get  a  living  is  obvi- 
ous, because  life  was  given  for  a  higher  purpose  than  to  toU  for  its  own  prolonga- 
tion. It  is,  then,  a  griovious  mistaice  to  throw  awav  life  in  the  effort  merely  to 
get  a  living,  or  to  throw  away  the  preparation  for  life  in  the  preparation  to  get 
a  living.  Heal  education  sends  one  into  the  world  tenfold  better  equipi>ed  to 
attain  the  very  objects  deemed  so  desirable  by  the  advocates  of  the  so-caUed 
practical  education. 

It  is  claimed  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  "  industrial  classes,"  a  vague,  il- 
lusive, and  misleading  expression,  based  upon  the  pernicious  idea  of  <dass  dis- 
tinctions. So  far  as  it  has  an^  meaning  it  includes  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
*'  professions,"  i,  e.,  law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry.  But  I  insist  if  there  is  any 
f  onn  of  education  that  makes  men  stronger,  wiser,  nobler,  the  farmer,  the  arti- 
san, the  merchant,  he  who  in  any  capacity  is  to  be  the  director  of  labor,  the  con- 
troller of  men,  needs  that  education  to  its  fullest  extent.  What  tha  world  needs 
and  is  asking  for  is  not  technical  training  and  manual  skill  alone,  valuable  as 
these  are,  but,  in  the  various  industries,  men  of  good  brain,  well-trained  intel- 
lect, of  stalwart  vigor,  men  of  conscience,  of  fair  culture,  of  sound  judgment, 
ready  in  business,  in  the  market,  in  the  forum,  in  the  workshop,  on  the  farm,  to 
meet  the  obligations  and  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to  family  and  society, 
state  and  church.  The  true  ideal  of  education  recognizes  and  emphasizes  the 
truth  that  behind  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer  towers  the  man,  and 
the  man  is  more  than  his  business  or  profession. 

The  distinction  between  practical  and  any  other  kind  of  education  is  unphllo- 
sophlcal.  All  real  education  from  beginning  to  end  is  practical.  Is  not  that 
education  practical  that  develops  a  mans  capabilities,  that  reduplicates  him? 
Is  it  not  of  practical  benefit  to  subject  the  intellect  to  those  forms  of  study  wad 
training  which  will  evoke  its  latent  resources?  Just  so  long  as  manhood  is  a 
force  of  practical  value  in  whatever  his  business  or  profession,  lust  so  long  must 
we  account  that  education  practical  which  augments  and  enriches  it. 

Let  mere  information  take  a  secondary  place.— James  P.  Munroe,  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review:  It  is  not  what  we  teach,  it  is  how  we  teach,  that  is  essential. 
In  attempting  to  improve  the  public  schools  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  in- 
creasing the  curriculum  instead  of  the  teaching  force.  Given  the  tools  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  figuring,  the  good  teacher  wiU  make  one  further  study,  if  need 
be,  serve  every  purpose  of  primary  education.  The  mental  vice  of  these  news- 
paper days  is  superficiality.  This  vice  the  schools  are  doing  much  to  encour- 
age. Make  the  child  accurate,  thorough,  persistont,  logical,  and  let  mere  in- 
formation take  a  secondary  place.    If  he  nas  acquired  these  qualities  he  has 
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learned  how  to  study;  in  Icaphing  him  how.  to  study  tho  school  has  done  its 
work.  Beyond  givinff  him  the  toola  of  knowledge  the  ^ima^  y  teaching  can  do 
little  towa^  increasmg  the  child's  stock  of  information.  That  will  come  to 
him  outside  tho  schoolroom.  As  said  above,  and  as  ccn  not  be  too  often  said, 
the  school  is  a  gymnasium  for  making  the  child's  mind  acquisitive  and  recep- 
tive. The  teaching  of  many  subjects  does  not  conduce  to  this.  The  immature 
brain  is  naturally  restless  and  roving ;  it  is  for  th^Kihool  to  give  it  the  x)Ower 
of  concentration.  A  child's  mind  is  impatient  and  easily  diverted ;  it  is  for  the 
school  to  teach  it  patience  and  perseverance.  A  hasty  clutching  at  many  things 
is  easier  and  pleasanter  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  than  thorough  mastery  of  one 
thing;  but  tho  child  who  has  really  coni^uered  one  subject  is  he  who,  In  man- 
hood, will  win  the  knowledge  of  a  thousand. 

The  constituents  of  a  sound  education. — President  E.  B.  Andrews,  erf  Brown  Uni- 
versity :  Speaking  succinctly,  the  constituents  of  a  sound  education  are,  first, 
character ;  second,  culture  ;  third,  critical  power,  including  accuracy  and  also 
sympathy  with  all  the  various  ages,  nationalities,  and  moods  of  men ;  and  fourth, 
power  to  work  hard  under  rule  and  under  pressure. 

We  see  that  here  mere  knowledge  is  left  out  of  the  account.  It  is  quite  inci- 
dental and  relatively  insignificant.  Yet,  this  is  what  most  people  have  been 
wont  to  regard  as  the  stmi  and  substance  of  education.  Wo  see,  too,  that  the 
q^uestion  what  studies  are  to  be  pursued  is  not  mentioned,  although  many  con- 
tmually  place  it  first.  It  is  not  unimportant.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  go  into  it 
deeply.  Were  we  to  do  this,  however,  we  should  not  enter  tho  lists  for  the 
classics  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  the  sciences  of  nature  on  the  other,  but  should 
urge  rather  the  propriety  of  giving  a  much  larger  place  in  the  curriculum  than 
has  ever  been  given  nitherto  to  the  political  sciences.  But  the  structure  and 
material  of  the  curricidum  is  not  to-aay  the  most  pressing  educational  question. 

Tho  definition  mi^es  character  part  of  education,  and  even  gives  It  the  first 
place.  All  reflecting  persons  are  coming  to  feel  that  unless  schooling  makes 
pupils  morally  better,  purer  within,  and  sweeter,  kinder,  stronger  m  outward 
conduct,  it  is  unworthy  the  name. 

Culture  comes  next^  by  which  is  meant  the  power  to  apprehend  and  I'olish  the 
beautiful  in  conduct,  in  act  and  literature,  and  in  nature.  Education  must  en- 
rich life,  not  enlighten  it  merely.  Culture  stands  in  importance  close  to  charac- 
ter, to  which  it  is  also  very  intimately  related  in  essential  nature,  and  it  is  far 
more  to  be  sought  than  mere  mental  ability. 

Third  comes  critical  power,  and  mainly  m  the  two  great  elements  of  accuracy 
and  sympathy.  Memorable  ever  is  the  thought  of  (Ordinal  Newman,  that  the 
principal  part  of  a  good  education  is  accuracy.  That  one's  mind  is  full  signifies 
nothing  unless  the  contents  are  definite  and  analyzed.  A  little  knowledge  well 
groupiS  and  ordered  comes  much  nearer  the  ideal  education  than  infinite  funds 
lying  unassorted  in  the  mind  like  so  much  raw  ore. 

To  be  accurate  requires  that  of  many  things  a  finite  mind  should  deliberately 
remain  in  ignorance.  To  read  all  the  books  relating  even  to  a  subject  in  which 
one  is  especially  interested  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage.  Too  much  infor- 
mation m  detail  confuses  the  mind,  confronting  it  with  a  blurred,  indefinite 
picture  that  can  be  of  no  service  to  it,  instead  of  those  clear,  crisp,  comprehen- 
sible outlines  which  are  so  valuable.  Large  newspaper  reading  is  deleterious  to 
clear  thinking  beyond  perhaps  any  other  of  the  numerous  causes  operative  in 
ihat  direction  at  the  present  day. 

Accuracy  must  be  accompanied  by  sympathy,  the  power  to  draw  near  to  men 
of  all  the  different  ages,  civilizations,  and  temperaments,  knowledge  of  the 
race,  of  the  world,  and  of  God.  Here  is  where  the  imi>ortance  of  historical  study 
comes  in.  **  There  is  one  mind,"  says  Emerson,  "  common  to  all  individual  men. 
Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same  and  to  all  of  the  same.  He  that  is  once  ad- 
mitted to  the  right  of  reason  is  made  a  freeman  of  the  whole  estate.  What 
Plato  has  thought,  he  may  think ;  what  a  saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel ;  what  at 
any  time  has  befallen  any  man,  he  can  understand.  Who  hath  access  to  this 
universal  mind  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done,  for  this  is  t^e  only  and 
sovereign  agent."  The  true  scholar  must  enter  into  this  mind ;  the  door  to  it 
.  is  sympathy  ;  the  latch,  history. 

An  important  element  of  sympathy  is  freedom  from  prejudice ;  the  power  not 
to  dismiss  imstudied  or  contemned  a  view  which  at  first  sight  strikes  you  as 
strange^or  even  as  false.  This  power  is  one  of  the  very  best  tests  of  a  truly  edu- 
cated man.  If  you  can  not  to  a  good  extent  feel  with  your  opponent,  you  duly 
weigh  his  argument ;  and  without  this  your  disputing  with  him  will  but  saw  the 
air. 
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With  all  these  qualities  must  go  self-mastery  for  each  important  purpose  of 
life,  the  power  to  put  and  hold  oneself  to  work,  and  to  turn  off  large  relays  of  in- 
tellectual or  other  work  in  a  short  time.  This,  too,  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  education. 

We  ask  too  much  from  [sckooJ]  edtwjotfon.— Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Forum : 
Many  things  work  delightfully  for  good  while  they  are  spontaneous  and  imor- 
ganized,  but  when  they  are  stbreoty  pad  into  an  elaborate  art  and  evolve  a  special 
profession  or  trade  of  experts  they  produce  unexpected  failures  and  end  in 
more  harm  than  good.  We  ask  too  much  from  education,  we  make  too  much  of 
it,  we  monstrously  overorganize  it,  and  we  cruelly  overload  it.  Education  oan 
do  for  us  infinitely  less  than  we  have  come  to  expect,  and  what  little  it  can  do  is 
on  the  condition  that  it  be  left  simple,  natural,  and  free.  I  have  known  vpry 
few  men  who  were  made  into  anything  ^reat  entirely  by  their  education ;  and  I 
have  known  a  good  many  who  were  ent&ely  ruined  by  it  and  were  finally  turned 
out  as  pedants,  prigs,  or  idiots.  Strugghng  to  win  prizes  in  examinations, 
thinkine"always  about  the  style  current  to-day,  being  put  through  the  regula- 
tion mill,  and  poring  over  some  little  corner  of  knowledge  for  some  material 
obiect,  may  give  a  one-sided  appearance  of  learning,  with  nothing  behind  it; 
will  turn  out  mechanical  eccentricities  like  calculating  machines;  may  change 
an  honest  fellow  into  a  selfish,  dull  brute,  or  leave  a  weak  brain  softened  and 
atrophied  for  life.  And  the  more  we  organize  education  the  greater  is  the  risk 
of  our  finding  this  result. 

The  school  reverses  the  plan  of  nature.— James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  Toronto 
public  schools  (Canada) :  In  the  school  of  the  future  thepupil  will  originate  most 
of  the  problems.  The  solution  of  problems  is  not  so  dimcult  as  their  conception. 
The  power  to  recognize  problems  definitely  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  power  to  solve  them.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  childhood  is  its 
power  to  recognize  the  multitudes  of  new  problems  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  because  this  power  is  so  strong  it  is  therefore  possible  to  develop  it  rapidly 
and  definitely,  and  it  was  intended  that  it  should  so  develop  through  the  recog- 
nition of  our  niaterial  environment  to  the  power  of  clear  conception  of  all 
the  problems  connected  with  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

Yet  this  power  grows  weaker  instead  of  stronger  as  we  grow  older.  The 
schools  absolutely  reverse  the  plan  of  nature.  Before  the  child  goes  to  school 
he  discovers  his  own  problems  and  solves  most  of  them  unaided.  The  few  that 
he  can  not  comprehend  he  brings  to  his  seniors.  When  he  goes  to  school  his 
teacher  brings  the  problems  to  him.  Nature  made  a  questioner,  a  seeker  after 
truth ;  the  school  makes  him  an  answer.  Nature  made  his  mind  to  think ;  the 
school  makes  it  a  receptacle  for  other  people's  thoughts.  Nature  gave  him  ^ 
power  to  see  the  relationships  between  himself,  and  his  environments,  and  his 
fellow-men,  and  his  Creator;  the  school  dwarfs  this  power  by  preventing  its 
activity.  We  are  often  startled  at  tiie  simplicity  of  new  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, and  we  wonder  why  we  did  not  make  l£em  ourselves.  Every  new  dis- 
covery or  invention  is  merely  the  solution  of  a  new  problem  in  the  relationship 
of  natural  forces.  The  power  of  solution  depends  on  the  power  of  recognition. 
We  could  have  solved  the  problems  if  we  had  been  definitely  conscious  of  them. 
They  were  near  us  but  we  did  not  see  them.  If  we  had  the  power  to  see  clearly 
the  thousands  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  problems  that  are  ever  near 
us,  how  swiftly  the  world  would  move  onward ;  how  definite  would  be  our  con- 
scious growth  towards  God.  But  the  schools  train  men  to  solve,  not  to  find 
problems;  to  answer  questions,  not  to  recognize  the  mighty  questions  that 
need  answering,  and  so  there  is  not  so  much  power  of  original  investigation 
and  independent  growth  in  the  world  as  there  should  be.  The  school  of  the 
future  will  preserve  and  develop  the  child's  conceptive  relationship  to  nature 
and  God,  intellectually  and  spiritually. 

Fear  has  its  place  in  the  training  of  the  toilL — Report  of  committee  of  National 
Council  of  Education,  George  P.  Brown,  chairman:  There  is  a  prevailing  senti- 
ment that  incentives  suggestive  of  pain  are  to  be  abolished  from  our  curriculum 
of  will-training.  The  anticipated  pleasures  of  right doin^  are  to  be  substituted 
everywhere  for  the  anticipated  pains  of  wrongdo&g.  This  finds  expression  in 
some  large  cities  in  the  abolition,  by  order  of  the  school  authorities,  of  all  pun- 
ishment. The  pulpit  is  infiuenced  by  this  sentiment  oftentimes  to  the  extent  of 
ignoring  punishment  for  sin.  The  family  is  often  dominated  by  the  child's  im- 
pulses for  the  reason  that  it  is  unable  to  make  desire,  reverence,  or  interest  ef- 
fective in  giving  dominance  to  ideas  of  obedience,  and  it  rejects  the  incentive  of 
pain  86  brutal.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  that  fear  has  its 
place  among  the  incentives  in  the  early  training  of  the  will. 
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Original  thinking  ixxmUd.^^G,  Stanley  Hall:  I  woiild  rather  have  a  boy  who  has 
but  little  training  in  college  attempt  to  add  something  to  the  world's  knowledge 
than  to  attempt  to  attain  a  high  state  of  learning. 

What  the  young  should  hnow  in  advance  and  realize, — William  James,  professor 
Harvard  University :  Attention  and  effort  are,  as  we  shall  see  later,  but  two 
names  I8r  the  same  psychic  fact.  To  what  brain  processes  they  correspond  we 
do  not  know.  The  strongest  reason  for  belieying  thaf  they  do  depend  on  brain 
processes  at  all  and  are  not  pure  acts  of  the  spirit  is  just  this  fact,  uiat  they  seem 
m  some  degree  subject  to  the  law  of  habit,  which  is  a  material  law.    As  a  final 

f practical  maxim  relative  to  these  habits  of  the  law  we  may  then  offer  something 
ike  this:  Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you  by  a  little  gratuitous  exercise 
every  day.  That  is,  be  systematically  ascetic  or  heroic  in  little  unnecessary 
points,  do  every  day  or  two  something  for  no  other  reason  than  that  you  would 
rather  not  do  it,  so  that  when  the  hour  of  dire  need  draws  nigh  it  may  find  you 
not  imnerved  and  imtrained  to  stand  the  test.  Asceticism  of  this  sort  is  like  the 
insurance  which  a  man  pays  on  his  house  and  goods.  The  tax  does  him  no  good 
at  the  time  and  possibly  may  never  bring  him  a  return.  But  if  the  fire  does 
come  his  having  paid  it  will  be  his  salvation  from  ruin.  So  with  the  man  who 
has  daily  inured  himself  to  habits  of  concentrated  attention,  energetic  volition, 
and  selfndenial  in  unnecessary  things.  He  will  stand  like  a  tower  when  every- 
thing rocks  aroimd  him  and  when  nis  softer  fellow-mortals  are  winnowed  like 
chaff  in  the  blast. 

The  physiological  study  of  mental  conditions  is  thus  the  most  powerful  ally  of 
hortatory  ethics.  The  hell  to  be  endured  hereafter,  of  which  theology  tells,  is 
no  worse  than  the  hell  we  make  for  ourselves  in  this  world  by  habitually  fash- 
ioning our  characters  in  the  wrong  way.  Ckjuld  the  young  but  realize  how  soon 
they  will  become  mere  walking  bundles  of  habits,  they  would  give  more  heed 
to  their  conduct  while  in  the  plastic  state.  We  are  spinning  our  own  fates, 
good  or  evil,  and  never  to  be  undone.  Every  smallest  stroke  of  virtue  or  of  vice 
leaves  its  never  so  little  scar.  The  drunken  Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  Jefferson's 
play,  excuses  himself  for  every  fresh  dereliction  by  saying,  **I  won't  count  this 
time."  Well !  he  may  not  count  it,  and  a  kind  Heaven  may  not  count  it ;  but  it 
is  being  counted  none  the  less.  Down  among  his  nerve  cells  and  fibers  the 
molecules  are  counting  it,  registering  and  storing  it  up  to  be  used  against  him 
when  the  next  temptation  comes.  Nothing  we  ever  do  so  is,  in  strict  scientific 
literalness,  wiped  out.  Of  course  this  has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad  one. 
As  we  become  permanent  drunkards  by  so  many  separate  drinks,  so  we  become 
saints  in  the  moral,  and  authorities  and  experts  in  the  practical  and  scientific 
spheres,  by  so  many  separate  acts  and  hours  of  work.  Let  no  youth  have  any 
anxiety  about  the  upshot  of  his  education,  whatever  the  line  of  it  may  be.  n 
he  keeps  faithfully  busy  each  hour  of  the  working  day,  he  may  safely  leave  the 
final  result  to  itself.  He  can  with  perfect  certainty  count  on  waking  up  some 
fine  morning  to  find  himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his  generation  in  what- 
ever pursuit  he  may  have  singled  out.  Silently,  between  all  the  details  of  his 
business,  the  power  of  judging  in  all  that  class  of  matter  will  have  built  itself 
up  within  him  as  a  possession  that  will  never  pass  away.  Young*  people  should 
know  this  truth  in  advance.  The  ignorance  of  it  haa  probably  engendered  more 
discouragement  and  faint-heartedness  in  youths  embarking  on  arduous  careers 
than  all  other  causes  put  together. 

What  every  hoy  is  entitled  to  know, — President  D.  C.  Oilman  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan: Until  he  reaches  maturity  every  boy  requires  positive  guidance  from  those 
who  have  had  a  longer  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  It  is  always  cruel, 
and  it  may  be  criminal,  to  allow  a  youth  to  experiment  for  himself  upon  conduct— 
to  say  that  he  must  sow  his  own  wild  oats,  that  exx)erience  is  the  best  teacher, 
that  he  must  choose  his  own  course.  Every  boy  is  entitled  to  know  what  older 
persons  have  discovered  of  the  laws  of  conduct,  and  to  receive  restraint,  caution, 
and  warning  until  his  eyes  have  been  opened  and  his  power  of  judgment  devel- 
oped. Nobody  questions  that  he  ought  to  be  taught  the  laws  of  health,  of  diet, 
of  poisons,  of  climate,  or  the  laws  that  protect  his  person  and  his  property ;  and 
it  is  surprising  that  anybody  should  question  his  right  to  initiation,  by  stringent 
discipline,  into  the  laws  of  intellectual  and  moraV  well  being.  Every  boy,  whether 
he  wishes  it  or  not,  should  be  trained.  Yet  the  contrary  doctrme  is  covertly 
held,  if  not  openly  avowed,  by  many  a  tender  mother  and  by  many  a  generous 
father.    Note  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Too  intense  introspection  not  wanted, — President  Oilman  (lb,):  The  influence  of 
~"  modern  psycho-physiological  inquiries  upon  the  coming  generations  is  still  un- 
determined.   The  good  that  is  aimed  at  may  perhaps  surpass  the  evil  that  is. 
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done.  Certainly,  in  these  da^s  when  morbid  solf-consciousness,  extreme  sensi^ 
tiveness,  bashf  illness^  shyness,  and  timidity  are  so  frequently  apparent,  the  wise 
parent,  the  wise  teacher  will  nesitate  before  encouraging  in  his  own  family  or 
his  own  school  too  intense  and  too  prolonged  introspection.  Give  the  boys  plenty 
of  open  air,  and  when  they  can  not  haue  this,  encourage  within-doors  exercise  in 
handcraft,  the  use  of  tools,  and  knowledge  of  the  book  of  6i>orts,  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  studies,  but  as  coUatersd  security  that  the  mind  and  tne  body 
shall  be  simultaneously  developed.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Healthy,  out-of-door  lives,  directed  toward  objects  of  enjoyment,  of  observa- 
tion, of  sport,  of  acquisition,  are  better  for  boys  than  exclusive  devotion  to  books, 
and  especially  than  habits  of  introspection,  self-examination,  casuistry,  journal 
writing. 

Home  and  school  training  contrasted, — James  P.  Munroe,  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view :  The  home  and  the  school  are  two  wholly  different  forces  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  growing  child.  Each  has  its  proper  sphere,  and  the  methods  of  the 
one  have  no  place  in  the  system  of  the  other.  Judiciously  exerted,  one  supple- 
menting the  other,  these  two  influences  should  produce  patriotic,  moral,  well- 
balanced  citizend.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  unfitness  of  school 
methods  to  home  training ;  there  should  be  no  need  of  proof  that  home  methods 
have  little  or  no  place  in  the  school.  The  child  whose  parents  treat  him  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pedagogue  is  a  pitiful  oreature,  starved  morally,  surfeited 
mentally.  A  child  who  has  been  trained  in  a *'  home "  school,  by  methods  which 
have  no  right  beyond  the  walls  of  a  house,  is  even  less  well  fitted  for  good  citi- 
zenship. Home  training  should  be  always  indirect,  persuasive ;  school  training 
direct,  authoritative.  Home  must  be  suggestive;  school  training,  mandatory. 
Home  training  should  be  mainly  by  example ;  school  training  by  fact  and  pre- 
cept. Home  training  must  leave  free  play  to  the  child's  mental  growth  ;  school 
training  must  prune  and  control  that  ^owth.  The  home  fits  t£e  child  to  be  a 
man,  the  school  prepares  him  to  be  citizen ;  one  is  natural,  common  to  human! t^r, 
the  other  artificial,  x>eculiar  to  the  state.  It  is  seldom  that  the  proper  combi- 
nation of  these  two  elements  is  reached.  ♦  *  *  The  right  moral  training 
tempers  love  with  duty  and  duty  with  love.  This  moral  training  can  be  per- 
fected only  within  the  home.  School  life  is  but  a  mental  gymnasium  in  which 
to  make  the  child  receptive  and  acquisitive. 

To  he  preferred  to  any  sort  of  Icaming.—Locke :  Under  whose  care  soever  a 
child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is 
certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-temijered  soid  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes  it  his  chief  business  to  form 
the  mind  of  his  scholars  and  give  that  a  right  disposition,  which  if  once  got, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  neglected,  would  in  due  time  pro'duce  all  the  rest ; 
and  which,  if  it  be  not  got  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits, 
languages  and  sciences  and  all  the  other  accomplisnments  of  education  will  be 
to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the  worse  and  more  dangerous  man. 

The  great  end  of  all  teaching,— T&ie^s  Philosophy  of  Education :  Without  losing 
sight  of  the  importance  of  practical  knowledge,  especially  at  the  later  stages  of 
elementary  instruction,  the  truly  enlightened  educator  will  ever  regard  the  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties  as  the  great  end  of  all  his  teaching;  but  from  the 
various  useful  matters  of  instruction  he  will  always  select  that  which  is  best  cal-  ' 
culated  to  secure  this  end,  and  his  mode  or  system  of  teaching  will  always  have 
a  reference  to  the  same  great  end.  The  question  with  him  will  not  be.  Have  I 
conveyed  the  greatest  amount  of  technical  knowledge  in  the  least  time  ?  Have 
I  engrafted  the  ideas  of  the  man  upon  the  mind  of  the  boy  ?  but  it  will  rather  be. 
Have  I  awakened  any  element  of  mtellectual  or  moral  vitality  which  had  hith- 
erto lain  dormant?  Have  I  invigorated  or  purified  any  faculty  which  had  hith- 
erto existed  in  a  feeble  or  in  an  imperfect  state  of  development?  And  has  all 
this  been  attained  with  a  due  regard  to  the  future  pursuits  and  destiny  of  the 
pupil  ? 

As  to  self-education, — Charles  A.  l>ana :  The  worst  school  that  a  man  can  be 
sent  to  (and  the  worst  of  all  it  is  for  a  man  of  genius)  is  what  is  called  a  self- 
education.  There  is  no  greater  misfortune  for  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent 
than  to  be  educated  by  himself,  because  he  has  of  necessity  a  very  poor  school- 
master. There  is  nothing^  more  advanta<^eous  to  an  able  youth  than  to  b^  thrown 
into  contact  with  other  youths  in  the  conflict  of  study  and  in  the  straggle  for  supe- 
riority in  the  school  and  in  the  college. 
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v.— HiGHBB  Education. 

Oo^ge^ed  men  m  Ihe  bustTiess  vsorld. — Andrew  Carneg^ :  The  total  absence 
of  the  college  gradvtate  in  every  department  of  affairs  should  be  deeply  weighed. 
I  have  inquired  and  searched  everywhere  in  all  quarters,  but  find  scarcely  a 
trace  of  him.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  prize-takers  have  too  many  years 
the  start  of  the  graduate ;  they  have  entered  for  the  race  invariablv  in  their 
teens — in  the  m<^  valuable  of  all  the  years  for  learning'  anything — from  14  to 
20.  While  the  college  student  has  been  learning  a  little  about  pie  ^u'barous  and 
petty  squabblqg  of  a  far-distant  past,  or  trying  to  master  languages  which  ai^o 
dead,  such  knowledge  as  seems  adapted  for  Ufe  upon  another  planet  than  this 
as  far  as  business  ^airs  are  concerned,  the  future  captain  of  indus^  is  hotly 
engaged  in  the  school  of  experience,  obtaining  the  very  knowledge  required  for 
his  future  triumphs.  I  do  not  spaak  of  the  effect  of  college  ^ucation  upon 
young  men  training  for  the  learned  professions ;  but  the  almost  total  alienee  of 
the  graduate  from  high  position  in  the  business  world  seems  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  college  education  as  it  e^dsts  is  fatal  to  success  in  that  domain. 
The  graduate  has  not  the  slightest  chance,  entering  at  20,  against  the  boy  who 
swept  the  office,  or  who  begins  as  shipping  clerk  at  14.    The  facts  prove  this. 

Henry  Clews :  I  have  g}.ven  it  some  thought,  and  my  conclusions  are  the  re- 
sult of  experience.  I  might  say  in  beginning  t^at  I  do  not  employ  college  mon 
in  my  banking  office.  None  need  apply.  I  don't  wait  them,  for  I  think  they 
have  been  spoiled  for  business  life. 

After  spending  several  of  the  best  years,  the  years  when  the  mind  is  most 
active  and  most  open  to  impression,  in  learning  a  lot  of  things  which  are  utterly 
useless  for  business,  they  come  to  the  cities  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 
They  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  business  methods.  Their  whole  education  has  ^ 
tended  to  shut  their  minds  to  knowledge  of  this  kind.  While  they  have  been  ' 
at  college  other  men  have  been  in  the  business  offices,  have  begun  at  the  bottom 
and  have  worked  npj  learning  all  the  details,  getting  that  knowledge  which 
can  not  be  set  down  in  books. 

Now,  the  college  graduate  is  not  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  He  looks 
down  on  the  humble  place  which  he  is  fitted  to  &11.  And,  indeed,  he  looks 
down  on  all  business  as  dull  and  unattractive.  He  wants  a  place  such  as  his  ed- 
ucation and  his  years  seem  to  command.  This  place  he  can  not  get,  for  he  has 
as  yet  the  A,  B,  C's  of  business  to  acquire. 

And  even  if  he  does  bring  himself  to  accept  the  place,  which  he  must  accept 
if  ho  would  have  any  measure  of  success,  he  does  not  utilize  it  in  a  way  to  ad- 
vance. His  thoughts  are  not  with  his  business,  but  with  his  books,  literature, 
philosophy,  Latin.  Now,  no  man  can  approach  the  exacting  business  life  in 
this  half-hearted  way.    Business  requires  the  undivided  mind. 

Winthrop  D.  Sheldon,  in  the  NewEnglander  and  Yale  Review :'  It  is  not  less 
education,  but  more  and  better,  that  is  needed  in, business  life,  an  education  that 
is  so  all-around  as  to  give  a  larger  success  Uian  the  mere  accumulation  of  a  for- 
tune. B^therto  such  have  been  the  unexampled  opportunities  for  fortune-mak- 
ing, always  to  be  found  in  a  now  and  undeveloped  country,  that  multitudes  of 
men  have  *'  stumbled  "  into  wealth,  not  because  of  any  special  capacity  of  their 
own  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbors,  but  by  some  happy  accident.  The  at- 
tainment of  riches  by  no  means  proves  that  a  man  possesses  superior  ability  in 
any  large  sense  of  the  term.  Indeed,  it  has  been  well  said  that  very  often  the 
rich  man  in  a  community  is  conspicuously  stupid,  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded 
outside  of  his  special  sphere.  This  i|J:he  natural  result  Of  a  lifetime's  **  money- 
grubbing,"  when  all  of  a  man's  thougnlsand  energies  are  concentrated  upon  the 
one  object  of  making  money  for  money's  sake.  If  it  be  true  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  college-educated  win  a  great  fortune,  it  is  doubtless  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  fact,  which  is  much  to  their  credit,  that  such  men  have  too  many 
and  diversified  intellectual  interests  to  be  able  or  willing  to  turn  themselves 
into  mere  money-making  machines.  Thereby  the  community  at  large  is  greatly 
the  gainer  and  its  common  life  is  preserved  from  becommg  mercenary  and 
sordid.    *    *    ♦ 

Does  it  not  involve  a  serious  impeachment  of  the  standards  of  business  capac- 
ity to  maintain  that  a  youth  of  14,  who  goes  at  once  into  a  store,  his  mental 
powers  as  yet  comparatively  undisciplined,  and  spends  the  next  few  years  in 

» The  other  extracts  npon  this  subject  tylven  in  this  cozmcction  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Sheldou 
in  illustration  of  his  argument  in  the  New  En?landor.  Most  of  them  appeared  originally  In 
the  New  Ycvk  Trlhune  in  reply  to  Mr.  Carnegie*s  assertioo. 
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sweeping  it  out,  running  of  errands,  and  tying  up  bundles,  Is  more  likely  to 
achieve  a  pronounced  business  success  than  the  college  graduate,  who  mean- 
while has  been  schooling  himself  to  accurate  thinking,  cultivaUng  his  powers 
of  observation  and  reflection,  storing  his  mind  witii  a  wide  range  of'knowledge 
and  bringing  it  into  permanent  relation  with  those  things  which  adorn  and 
dignify  our  lives  and  make  them  really  worth  the  living  ?  The  education  of  the 
store  and  the  counting  room  or  the  shop,  exceedingly  valuable  in  its  way,  is  in 
the  comparison  essentially  nwrow  in  its  scope ;  and,  narrow  and  narrowing,  it  is 
going  on  during  the  very  years  when  the  question  is  being  determined  in  the 
case  of  most  persons  whether  their  future  life  is  to  be  of  a  narrow  or  of  a  broad 
gauge  pattern.  The  great  mass  of  business  men  are  men  of  mere  routine ;  they 
are  made  such  by  their  lack  of  a  thorough  general  education  and  by  the  narrow 
lines  of  their  early  training,  and  the  trend  of  their  lives  is  to  confine  them  in  this 
mental  bias.  The  man  who  brings  to  the  routine  of  his  work  a  broadly  trained 
intelligence  will  be  worth  in  the  long  run  a  great  deal  more  than  he  who  for 
lack  of  such  intelligence  is  a  slave  to  routine. 

President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College  (who  has  been  himself  a  business 
man):  While  it  is  harder  for  a  college  graduate  to  get  started  in  business  than  for 
one  who  enters  it  as  a  boy,  in  five  years  from  the  time  he  does  start,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  college  graduate  will  be  the  peer  in  business  of  his  friend  who 
began  as  a  boy,  and  while  equally  successful  in  business  he  will  fill  a  much  larger 
place  in  the  community  than  the  one-sided  man  can  ever  hope  to  fill. 

James  W.  Alexander,  a  Princeton  graduate  and  vice-president  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York:  However  it  may  be  with  the  boy 
whose  talents,  temperament,  and  environments  are  such  as  to  limit  his  prospects 
and  ambition  to  a  life  of  physical  labor  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  boy  who  has  within  him  the  germ  of  some  future  master  in  affairs  will 
be  all  the  more  of  a  leader  by  reason  of  a  thorough  college  education  and  even 
that  he  will  outstrip  in  the  mere  matter  of  time  the  boy  whose  only  training 
was  sweeping  the  shop  or  adding  up  colunms  of  figures  at  a  desk?  Ills  the  suc- 
cessful men  we  are  talking  about.  And  when  uiq  shop-bred  boy  reaches  the 
high  station  to  which  his  abstention  from  college  education  has  assisted  him, 
does  it  require  argument  to  prove  that  he  would  be  a  more  useful,  a  more  influ- 
ential, a  more  attractive  man  if  he  could  have  added  to  and  combined  with  his 
industrial  training  that  knowledge,  science,  literature,  and  philosophy  to  the 
mastering  of  which  the  college  is  Uie  open  door? 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Colby,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad :  I  admit  a  man  may  succeed  in  banking  or  business 
without  an  education,  but  I  earnestly  believe  tnat  if  two  men  of  equal  ability 
start  together  in  the  race,  one  an  educated  man  and  the  other  without  college 
training,  the  college  man  will  win  every  time  in  the  long  run.  Machinery  and 
methods  are  constantly  changing.  The  uneducated  do  not  readily  comprehend 
them  and  must  be  instructed  step  by  step.  The  more  a  man  is  educated,  the 
more  readily  he  adapts  himself  to  these  sudden  changes  in  business  methods. 
When  it  comes  to  the  scientific,  technical,  brain  requirements  of  a  calling,  the 
college  man  moves  easily  ahead. 

Mr.  Daniel  Heald,  a  Yale  graduate  and  president  of  the  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York :  I  believe  the  success  I  may  have  attained  in  the  world  'is 
directly  due  to  my  college  training.  I  there  acquired  system,  uialysis,  and 
methods  of  thought  that  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  life.  If  nature  has 
given  a  man  fair  talent  education  will  make  better  a  man  of  him  and  positively  aid 
him  in  his  daily  work.  Suppose  a  boy  is  going  into  any  manufacturing  ousi- 
ness— making  pumps ,  for  example^  Give4im  an  education.  He  will  make  better 
pumps  because  of  it.  Strip  the  rich,  uneducated  man  of  his  wealth  and  what  is 
left?    What  we  want  in  American  life  is  the  ripe,  well-rounded  man  of  affairs. 

Gen.  Brayton  Ives,  a  Yale  graduate:  Given  a  boy  with  a  natural  aptitude  for 
business,  his  college  training,  particularly  in  methods  of  thought,  will  afterward 
be  of  such  practical  aid  as  more  than  to  offset  the  loss  of  those  years  in  business.  ' 
Observe  that  learning  how  to  learn  is  the  summarized  advantage  of  a  college 
training ;  that  is,  it  is  the  discipline  which  the  boy  obtains  at  college  that  en- 
ables him  to  learn  after  he  leaves  college  and  learn  more  rapidly,  readily,  and 
intelligently  than  his  uneducated  competitors.  I  can  trace  every  step  m  my 
own  career  to  the  influence  of  my  college. course,  and  as  every  man  can,  of  course, 
speak  best  of  his  own  life,  it  is  not  egotistical  to  be  personal.  I  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1861,  entered  the  Army,  and  instantly  found  my  training  of  the 
utmost  benefit.  Being  accustomed  to  study,  I  mastered  t^e  tactics  more  easily 
and  in  less  time  than  was  required  by  men  whose  minds  had  not  been  trained. 
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This  enabled  me  to  compete  with  men  ^bo  bad  been  tbere  mucb  longer  tban  I 
and  was  tbe  cause  ol  mucb  more  rapid  promotion  tban  I  could  bave  gained  otber- 
wise.  All  tbo  progress  I  bave  since  made  in  civil  life,  Including  tbat  of  my 
present  occupation — banking — is  directly  traceable  to  tbe  special  advantages 
afforded  by  my  education.  A  man  of  ability  educated  is  better,  no  matter  whei^ 
be  may  be  placed,  tban  a  man  of  ability  imeducated. 

Cbauncey  M.  Depew,  a  Yale  graduate :  Have  tbe  eigbt  years  passed  in  tbe 
preparatory  scbool  and  'tbe  university,  acquiring  many  tbings  wbicb  would  be 
useless  in  tbe  factory  or  Store,  been  tbrown  away?  My  observation  leads  me  to 
directly  tbe  contrary  opinion.  Tbe  college-bred,  man,  under  equal  conditions  of 
capacity  and  healtb,  bas  a  trained  intellect,  a  disciplined  mind,  a  store  of  infor- 
mation, and  a  bread tb  of  grasp,  with  tbe  fearlessness  wbicb  it  entails,  tbat  ena- 
ble bim  to  catcb  up  witb  and  pass  bis  rival.  Hundreds  of  college  graduates 
witbin  tbe  last  five  years  bave  begun  in  tbe  various  departments  of  railway 
work  at  tbe  bottom.  Tbey  were  firing  on  tbe  locomotives,  working  in  tbe  ma- 
cbine  sbops,  switcbing  in  tbe  yards,  keeping  books  in  tbe  treasurer's  office, 
serving  in  tbe  freigbt  and  passenger  departments,  and  my  observation  of  thorn 
for  tb&  period  bas  demonstrated  tbe  value  of  a  college  education.  It  used  to  be 
a  popular  theory  tbat  strong  men  who  bad  won  great  places  in  the  business  world 
would  bave  been  ruined  if  tbey  bad  been  educated.  Tbe  better  beliet  is  that 
on  account  of  genius  and  special  capacity  tbey  succeeded  in  spite  of  their  disad- 
vantages. It  is  the  old  question  of  the  trained  boxer,  rimner,  athlete,  debater, 
Eoldier,  as  against  unskilled  strength  and  courage.  Whatever  tbe  popular  de- 
lusions, in  the  trials  there  never  bas  been  but  one  result. 

Winthrop  D.  Sheldon:  Mr.  Carnegie  must  have  been  gazing  at  the  mountains 
and  craters  of  the  moon,  inquiring  and  searching  there,  when  be  asserted  the 
**  total  absence  of  tbe  college  graduate  in  every  department  of  affairs."    Had  he 
taken  pains  to  look  about  him  he  would  have  found  successful  college-bred  men 
of  busmess  almost  under  the  eaves  of  his  factory  in  Pittsburg  itself.    If  Inquiry 
were  to  be  made  every  important  commercial  or  manufacturing  center  would 
furnish  some  conspicuous  examples  of  the  college  man  of  affairs.    Mr.  James  W. 
Alexander,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  reinforced  his  views  with  a  list 
of  65  college  graduates  prominent  in  business  circles  and  selected  at  random, 
mostly  from  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  other  names  almost  if  not  equally  as 
signiboant  will  occur  to  every  observant  person.    From  an  analjrsis  of  tbe  list 
we  notice  that  tbere  are  15  railroad  officials,  including,  besides  vice-presidents 
and  general  managers,  6  presidents,  among  them  Cbauncey  M.  Depew,  of  the 
New  York  Central  system ;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  the  Union  Pacific ;  Aus- 
tin Corbin,  of  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  recently  chosen  president  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  tbe  late  Frederick  kil- 
lings, at  one  time  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  tbe  late  Levi  C.  Wade,  ot 
tbe  Mexican  Central,  and  Presidents  Bishop  and  Watrous,  of  the  New  York  ana 
New  Haven  Railroad.    There  are  also  18  bankers,  including  a  number  of  °*^ 
presidents,  10  manufacturers,  10  merchants,  7  beads  of  prominent  trust  ^^vT^' 
surance  companies,  and  5  beads  of  leading  publishing  houses.    Certainly  ^®^  t^q 
the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the  prince  among  dry-goods  merchants,  ^^^  ^^g 
late  John  Jacob  Aator,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  ^1^*  .^q,.. 
man,  found  the  education  which  they  ootaiBed.  respectively  at  Dublin  H^^^g^^. 
sity  and  Columbia  College,  any  impediment  whatever  in  tbe  way  of  ^beir  ^. 
cess.    It  is  said  of  the  former  that  he  retained  bis  interest  in  his  college  stuax 
to  the  latest  years  of  his  life.  vari- 

Mr.  Sheldon  sums  up  as  follows :  Tbe  great  mass  of  those  wlio  enter  the  jl      ^ 
ous  occupations  of  the  business  world  o#uld  nqj,  if  they  would,  receive  ^^.^  and 
education.    Most  of  them  would  not  improve  the  opportunity  if  they  had  i*.     ^^ 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  most,  because  they  are  not  fitted  to  profit  by  it.        ^^ 
the  youth  who  can  bave  such  an  education,  and  is  fitted  to  profit  by  ^h^\^  Wira 
account  justified  in  rejecting  tbe  opportunity  for  fear  it  v^ill  incapacitate     ^^ 
for  a  successful  business  cAreer.    Let  him  get  all  the  education  he  can,  in  ^^ZLa ; 
assurance  that  he  will  be  more  of  a  man,  and  therefore,  more  of  a  ^^^^^^^^^^q 
not  a  man  of  an  affair,  but  a  man  of  affairs.    J^or  what  men  are  in  any  <^^®  P'J^^ 
or  province  of  their  lives  is  largely  determined  by  what  they  are  ^^^^^^^  ^^Vfon 
No  part  of  the  individual  life  oin  escape  the  upl&t  which  a  ^^^''o  ,5^^f  ^f^J^e 
gives  to  the  entire  being.    And  the  young  graduate  who  ^fJ^i^^J^^J^^^^fg^^^^ 
towards  a  business  career  has  no  occasion  to  look  upon  tiie  four  yf^rs  oi  n^ 
lege  life  as  thrown  away  or  to  feel  that  he  is^l^andicapped  m  the  ra^  f or  succe^^ 
It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  begin  where  the  boy  o^^^^^^tvi^^the  bToom  ISd 
and  lack  of  trainhig  unfit  him  for  anything  higher  than  plymg  the  broom  » 
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numing  of  errands.  His  ag^o,  mental  training,  and  genertd^maturity  enable 
him  to  apply  hinxeelf  at  once  to  the  study  of  business  methods  themselves.  Nor 
can  any  tixed  rule  be  laid  down  as  to  the  length  of  hie  novitiate.  That  will  vary 
according  to  his  ability,  industry,  and  power  of  adaptation,  and  also  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  ho  has  undertaken  to  learn.  It  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  only  months ;  it  may  require  years  to  master  all  tlio  details.  But 
as  ha  proceeds  the  practical  value  of  his  education  will  become  more  and  more 
{^parent.  The  success  of  college-bred  men  who  have  adopted  a  business  career 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  business  men  in  generaL  They  have  been 
successfiO,  not  in  spite  of  their  education,  but  in  part  because  of  it.  Education 
is  no  magio  key  that  of  itself  unlocks  the  doors  of  suco  jss  in  any  department  of 
life;  but  in  business,  as  in  other  occupations,  if  joined  to  healUi,  industry,  en- 
ergy, and  common  sense  it  will  win  a  success  of  finer  mold  and  more  exiduring, 
more  satisfying  quality ;  it  will  bo  its  own  justification. 

Old  vs.  new  institutions  of  learning, — President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Univer^ 
sity :  Age  which  brings  wisdom  may  bring  infirmities.  In  a  time  and  land 
where  change  is  so  rapid  trustees,  alumni,  and  even  factilties  sometimes  fall  be- 
hind. Time  is  lost  in  administrative  details  better  left  to  one.  Young  men  ar& 
held  baok,  and  talent  not  held  to  its  best  thing,  but  kept  doing  the  work  of 
cheaper  men,  and  the  question  may  become  pertinent  why,  with  Vast  resources, 
80  little  is  done  for  culture  and  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  old  ii^ti- 
tutions  or  comparatively  so  much  by  new  ones.  There  is  much  to  foster  com- 
placency and  an  unfortunate  absence  of  competent  criticism  from  without, 
whence  all  university  reforms  in  history  have  really  come.  Prejudices  may 
accumulate  from  without,  and  student  custom  and  ideals  ^row  up  within  that 
are  as  inveterate  and  ineradicable  as  they  are  vicious  and  absui^,  but  which 
make  progress  slow  and  hard.  There  is  sometlnkes  an  excess  of  conservations, 
routine,  and  machinery.  Saddest  of  aU,  perhaps,  departments  of  endowed  knowl* 
edge,  like  professors,  sometimes  cease  to  be  productive  and  grow  dry,  forma), 
sterile,  but  they  can  not  be  displaced.  It  may  be  harder  to  regard  an  old  insti- 
tution as  a  means,  precious  only  as  it  broadly  serves  the  highest  culture-interests 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  not  as  an  end  precious  in  and  for  itself.  We  know  how 
wasteful  and  unproductive  the  vast  resources  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  be- 
come in  1854,  and  what  old  abuses  had  to  be  corrected  in  Italy  and  Holland  by 
such  and  other  somewhat  drastic  outside  means.  In  this  new  country  we  need 
new  men,  new  measures,  and  occasionally  new  universities ;  and  we,  like  England, 
have  in  later  years  experienced  their  amazing  good.  In  the  field  of  experimental 
science,  unlike  some  other  departments,  what  is  there  of  importance,  that  a  few 
centuries  can  afford,  that  can  not  be  at  least  as  well  provided  in  a  few  years? 

Tht  differentiation  of  higher  educationcU  institutums  urged. — G.  Stanley  Hall : 
We  [at  Clark  University]  duplicato  almost  nothing  in  other  universities  in 
this  country.  A  full  department  of  physics,  chemistry,  or  mathematics  even, 
to  say  nothing  of  biology,  the  complex! tT  of  which  is  more  obvious,  as  sketched 
for  us  by  several  European  leaders  in  their  field,  would  each  require  several 
professors,  each  with  one  or  more  assistant  professors  to  represent  its  several 
sections  or  departments  of  the  subject.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  difference  of 
grade  or  standard,  it  does  not  follow,  because  we  have  physics,  chemistry,  and 
other  departments  found  in  other  institutions,  there  is  duplication.  The  con- 
trary is,  m  fact,  the  case.  The  best  professors  in  their  fields,  however  authori- 
tative they  may  ba  in  the  entire  department,  excel  in  and  contribute  chiefly  to 
but  a  few  chapters  of  it,  leaving  ample  space  for  other  directions  of  excellence 
elsewhere. 

In  the  new  era  of  university  development,  upon  which  this  country  is  now  en- 
tering, it  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  economy  and  for  the  success  of  a 
great  movement  that,  in  place  of  the  monotonous  uniformity,  duplication,  and 
servile  imitation  that  has  prevailed,  institutions  should  freely  differentiate 
and  should  be  known  to  do  so ;  that  above  the  commendable  loyalty  to  locid  in- 
stitutions by  their  graduates,  there  should  arise  the  same  comparative  and 
critical  discrimination  of  institutions  as  of  courses  in  the  same  institutions  under 
the  elective  system.  Perhaps  the  chief  benefit  of  the  latter  has  been  the  stim- 
ulus it  gave  to  every  professor  to  make  his  course  so  profitable  that  it  should 
prove  attractive  to  the  most  of  the  best  students.  The  same  stimulus  could  be 
given  to  institutions  by  the  extension  of  the  elective  system  to  them. 

What  a  real  university  is, — Nicholas  Murray  Butler:  The  university  is  a  wholly 
different  institution  from  the  college,  and  while  in  this  country  we  have  scores 
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of  nominal  universities,  the  real  ones  may  bo  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand.  A  college  in  which  the  course  of  stiidy  is  elective  wholly  or  in  part  is  not 
a  university.  A  group  of  professional  or  technlccJ  schools  is  not  a  university. 
A  college  and  a  group  of  professional  and  technical  schools  taken  together  la 
not  a  university.    A  university  must  have  for  its  heart  and  soul  the  great  philo* 

sophical  faculty  of  the  Germans ;  the  faculty  which  finds  its  reason  for  existence  ^ 

in  the  preservation  of  the  humanities  and  in  a  careful  and  loving  study  of  phil-  *  ■^. 

osophy,  philology)  and  letters.    A  university  is  marked  by  the  time-honored  '  g 

freedom  in  teaching  and  freedom  in  study ;  it  knows  no  trammels,  no  compul-  % 

sion.    It  is  not  a  disciplinary  institution,  but  rather  a  field  for  research  and  in-  :  S' 

vestigation.    At  the  university  the  bounds  of  knowledge  will  be  continually  .^Jj 

widened  and  the  leaders  of  the  riiture  generation  in  science  and  literature  trained  ' ) 

to  their  work.    Professional  schools  or  faculties,  apart  from  the  philosophical  : 

faculty,  have  always  become  technical  and  narrow— it  is  the  philosophical  fao*  .:  ^ 

ulty  that  is  the  real  university  center.    Its  spirit  and  insight  must  regulate  and  ''^ 

inspire  all  of  the  associated  faculties.  f  <: 

VI.— Kindergartens.  \ 

The  kindergarten  the  great  remedy  for  formalism  in  the  primary  schooh—W,  T. 
'  Harris :  The  school  teaches  the  conventionalities  of  life ;  it  gives  the  child  ao  it 

cess  to  the  wisdom  of  the  race,  but  it  often  errs  in  makincf  its  experiences  to  the 
child  too  formal.    It  is  too  rigid  and  unsympathetic,  and  the  child  is  expected 
to  throw  off  the  freedom  of  me  family  at  once,  and  all  too  scon  assume  tne  for-       *    ' 
malitles  of  the  world.    Thus  did  the  great  need  of  a  connecting  link  between  I 

the  two  call  for  some  noble- hearted  lover  of  his  kind  to  suggest  a  change,  and  - 

Froebel,  whose  memory  all  kindergartens,  all  true  educationalists  reverence, 
caice  to  the  rescue  and  supplied  the  need.    The  kindergarten  takes  the  little 
one  in  his  .tenderest  years,  and  by  placing  witbin  his  reach  symbols  and  games 
suited  to  his  comprehension,  enables  him  to  naturally,  and  without  undue  or 
forced  effort,  grasp  and  assimilate  the  ideas  and  teachmgfs  desired.    It  makes 
him  notice  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  world  around  him,  and  seeing  begets 
the  desire  to  imitate.    It  leads  him  up  from  the  initial  stage  of  feeling  to  think- 
ing, and  from  thought  to  action.    But  the  games  and  plays  are  only  a  portion  of 
the  work ;  there  are  gifts  and  occupations.    These  are  less  symbolical  and  more 
logical,  and  train  the  quantitative  faculties.    A  chUd  does  not  readily  realiz© 
what  it  means  to  think  quantity  ;  it  is  a  hard  and  awkward  step  for  him  to  take, 
and  the  idea  o|  number,  for  instance,  must  be  learned  not  by  starting  at  a  iinlt 
and  adding,  but  by  taking  a  divisible  unit  and  dividing  it;  and  thus  Froebel » 
who  perceived  this  point,  introduced  the  divisible  block.    The  kindergarten  IB 
the  great  remedy  of  this  century  for  the  formalism  of  the  primary  school,  and  i^ 
had  been  badlv  needed  before  it  came  to  the  rescue. 

IVfiat  children  have  aright  to  expect  from  the  kindergartner, — ^W.  E.  Sheldon- 
Children  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  individuality  shall  b3  recognized  ana 
respected ;  that  their  natural  and  hereditary  traits  shall  be  taken  into  accoun^ 
in  their  training  ;  that  all  manifestations  of  interest  In  their  .development  ana 
culture  shall  be  genuine ;  that  an  active  and  progressive  intelligence  shall. Pr 
supplcment3d  by  a  well-balanced  self -poise  of  the  trained  kindergartner  whi^ 
the  child  wUl  soon  discover  to  be  an  element  of  true  manhood  or  womanbooa 
worthy  of  Imitation ;  that  their  many  questions  shall  be  regarded  as  of  in^P^Jfl 
tance  and  that  the  replies  shall  stimulate  further  respectful  inquiries.     Question^ 
are  the  natural  openings  of  the  child's  mmd,  which  natural  inclination  promp^^ » 
and  aid  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  Instruction.     You  should  convince  the  learn© 
that  all  proper  inquiries  are  in  order  at  suitable  times  and  that  It  Is  a  pl®^^^« 
for  you  to  answer  them.    If  the  Inqulsltlveness  becomes  unprofitable  ^'^^^^f^^o 
ter  or  In  frofluency  use  your  best  tact  as  the  means  of  restraining  it.     J^^  irit* 
child  appear  to  exercise  the  rl^ht  of  personal  liberty  and  yet  not  gratily  vri* 
may  be  really  an  unworthy  curiosity. 

Some  straws.— The  report  of  Superintendent  Cassldy  (Lexington,  Ky .  j  declares 
the  greatest  need  of  the  schools  to  be  kindergartens.  i^,n^^*«Tii  «iii  t\^^ 

Dr.  James  Mac  Alister:  To  my  mind  to-day  no  problem  Is  so  Important  as  ^ 

'^^^;^?f^^rnri^'.  Ix>ve(B«fTalo,N.  Y.):  T^e  first  c^-ge  U.  be  a^ten.pt«a 
in  ourschool  reform  is  to  brhig  in  the  kindergarten  or  subprlmary  worK. 
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VII.— Manual  and  Industrial  Trainino. 

IJffect  of  industrial  education  upon  general  education, — Prof.  Felix  Adler :  During 
an  experience  of  12  years  in  the  application  of  manual  training*  in  the  teaching 
of  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  ^e,  I  have  observed  that  manual  training 
in  the  ordinary  school  is  the  means  of  saving  those  children  who  are  plainly  ana 
obviously  deficient  in  what  may  be  called  literurv  qualitv.  There  are  many 
children  who  are  very  slow  in  reading,  in  arithmetic,  and  m  history,  and  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  these  children,  especially  numerous  among  the  poorer 
classes,  are  at  once  stimulated  intellectuairjr  by  the  opportunities  of  the  school 
workshop.  It  has  been  my  invariable  experience  that  children  who  are  slow  in 
their  progress  in  reading  and  historv  and  mathematics  are  very  quick  in  nat- 
ural historv  and  in  drawing  and  in  the  workshop.  Especially  has  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a  talent  for  natural  history  and  for  manual  training  f  reauently  impressed 
itself  upon  me.  The  effect  has  been  to  stimulate  these  children  not  only  in 
manual  training  and  in  natural  history,  but^wakening  their  self-confidence  and 
self-respect,  to  stimulate  them  generallv.  Those  boys  who,  in  an  ordinary  pub- 
lic school,  would  be  set  down  as  dunces  because  they  make  no  progress,  and  who 
would  begin  to  consider  themselves  dunces  after  a  while,  find  themselves /aa2e 
princepa  m  the  shop  and  in  natural  histoi^,  and  gain  the  respect  of  others  and 
take  a  new  start.  The  best  work  in  modeling  and  manual  traming  in  the  school 
of  which  I  have  oharge  has  been  done  by  such  pupils.  Surely,  therefore,  this 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  introducing  manual  tridning  from  the  point  of  view 
of  general  education.  If  manual  training  can  promote  the  intellectual  training 
of  a  very  large  number  of  children  defective  on  the  intellectual  side,  that  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  introduced. 

Another  result  of  my  observation  has  been  that  the  school-workshop  is  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  mathematics,  the  drawing  and  the  elementarv  physics  teach- 
ing. Although  the  main  object,  as  the  president  has  said,  should  be«to  educate 
the  eye  and  me  hand,  nevertheless  this  education  should  not  be  unassociated 
with  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum.  The  object  should  be  to  connect  the 
manual  training  with  the  work  of  the  class-room,  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  close  connection  between  the  work  of  the  shop  and  the  drawing,  mathemat- 
ics, elementary  physics,  etc.  The  pupils  are  asked  to  make  their  own  physical 
apparatus,  ana  geometrical  figures  are  of  course  constantly  brought  before  them, 
and  many  opportunities  are  offered  for  making  their  space  perceptions  more  defi- 
nite and  clear.  Another  advantage  in  such  a  school  brings  me  to  what  Profess- 
or Patten  has  said  as  to  the  function  of  the  teacher  taking  the  place  of  the 
military  ofllcer.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  teacher  in  the  ordinary  school  room 
to  discharge  that  function,  but  the  teacher  in  the  shop  can  do  it.  The  pupils 
must  present  themselves  before  him  before  they  go  to  work.  He  inspects  their 
clothing  and  sees  that  they  are  neat,  that  they  are  neat  in  their  work,  that  the^ 
put  away  their  tools  and  keep  them  properly ;  he  gives  that  personal  supervi- 
sion to  the  habits  of  his  little  workmen  which  should  be  given,  but  which  the 
other  teacher  can  not  give. 

In  all  respects  I  can  say  that  we  have  found  after  12  years  of  observation  that 
the  regular  work. of  the  school  has  been  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of 
manuiu  training,  and  especially  the  English  work  and  the  compositions.  The 
ffreat  difficulty  lies  in  controlling  the  expression  of  the  pupil's  thoughts,  of  know- 
ing what  is  in  the  pupil*s  mind.  The  teacher  must  know  this  in  oi^er  to  be  able 
to  control  the  pupil's  thought.  By  introducing  shop  teaching:  and  requiring  the 
nupll  to  descrioe  the  operations  which  he  has  performed  in  the  shop,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  work  in  the  factories  he  visits,  the  master  of  the  shop  is  enabled  to 
know  approximately  the  content  of  the  pupiPs  mind  and  to  control  his  manner 
of  expression. 

VIII.— Methods  of  Instruction. 

The  best  methods  of  teaching  modem  tonfinio^fc*.— Ex-President  E.  H.  Magill,  of 
Swarthmore  College :  What  then  do  I  recommend  to  the  students  of  the  modem 
foreign  languages  in  our  colleges?  First,  that  they  should  rid  themselves, 
once  for  all,  of  the  idea  that  a  little  smoothly  flowing,  trivial  conversation, 
upon  topics  of  daily  interest,  in  another  tongue,  is  the  sine  qua  non,  and  that 
they  should  not  spend,  not  to  say  waste,  their  valuable  and  overcrowded  time 
in  acquiring  this  fluent  speech.  The  *'  natural  method"  (so  called)  of  teaching 
the  modem  languages,  in  its  unadulterated  state,  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  popular  fallacies  of  modern  times.    The  very  expression,  "natural 
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method,"  is  in  itself  misleading  and  a  misnomer.  If  it  really  were  the  natural 
method,  it  would  surely  commend  itself  to  all  educators.  But  it  should  bo  re- 
membered that  what  may  be  natural  for  young  children,  in  aeciulring  their 
own  tongue,  is  by  no  means  natural  for  more  mature  minds.  Children  acquire 
their  language  by  simple  imitation,  often  repeated,  with  little  or  no  oxtircise 
of  the  reasoning  powers.  No  such  method  is  possible  with  older  [icreona  In 
acquiring  a  foreign  tongue.  I  say  that  no  such  method  is  really  po.ssiblc,  after 
the  reasoning  powers  have  made  any  degree  of  development;  and  I  will  add 
that,  if  it  were  so,  there  is  not  time  in  this  short  life  for  its  succci^sful  applioar 
tion.  How  much  of  written  and  spoken  language  ck>es  a  young-  child  learn  in 
two  months?  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  learns  nothing  in  thie  time  excepts  how 
to  utter  a  few  common  words  and  phrases,  and,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  of 
written  or  printed  speech.  And  yet,  in  two  months  a  mature  naind  may  acquire 
enough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  to  enable  him  to  begin  to  read  it  with 
pleasure,  and  in  two  more  months  to  read  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  be^in 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  authors  whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  know.  The 
"natural  method,"  I  say  then,  for  mature  minds,  is  wholly  unnatural  and 
irrational. 

Observe  that  I  do  not  say  that  the  ability  to  converse  intelligently  in  a  foi^i^a 
tongue  is  a  knowleds^e  to  be  undervalued  and  despised  ;  but  I  do  say  most  em- 
phatically that  this  knowledge  can  never  be  acquired  except  by  dally  aasoelar 
tion  with  those  to  whom  the  language  is  t^eir  mother  tongue »  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  amount  of  time  entirely  inconmiensurate  with  its  real  value* 
Those  who  are  never  to  mingle  with  foreigners  can  have  no  practical  use  for  the 
language  as  a  medium  of  conversation,  and  for  those  who  are  to  do  this  there  ii 
no  more  valuable  preparation  than  that  obtained  from  reading  and  hearing  read, 
by  a  competent  linguist  the  language  to  be  learned.  That  this  reading  may  bo 
extensive,  even  in  the  short  courses  which  our  colleges  can  afford,  there  must 
be  a  thorough  groundwork  laid  by  becoming  rapidly  familiar  wit  li  the  loimd 
and  constructions  of  the  language  and  the  principal  common  idioms  and  a  vo- 
cabulary should  be  acquired  as  fast  as  possible,  after  the  forms  become  ®^J^^" 
what  familiar,  by  reading  the  language  even  superficially  at  fiiBt ;  and  ^^^*^*^ 
not  in  the  ordinary  readers  of  mere  fragments  from  various  authorsT  *^^*  r*^'^»^'- 
ing  some  compjete  selections  from  authors  of  unquestioned  reputation-  ^^^ 

Hence,  I  say,  make  the  grammatical  drill  short,  sharp,  incisive  ;  ^^^4  nevei- 
amoimt  of  grammar  needed  for  reading  to  a  minimum ;  and  by  aU  J^^'^^TT^^  poor 
waste  time  in  the  bootless  and  wearisome  task  of  turning  good  Enijii^^^  ^  gtudt-nt 
French  in  the  early  stages  of  the  course.    It  is  quite  early  enough  ^*^^^^  ^  great 
to  begin  writing  original  French  when  he  becomes  familiar,  <^^^?   for  thor* 
amount  o^  reading  (partly  superficial,  for  rapidity,  and  partly  criticf^i>  ^^ ,    -p^^t 
oughness  of  knowledge)  with  the  manner  in  whicn  other  persons  ^^^^S^s,  ■v^tii'^^^ 
this  is  by  no  means  to  be  imderstood  as  ruling  out  dict^e  eKer^^^^^^etic^  ^^^ 
should  be  practiced  almost  daily  from  the  beginning.    It  is  excellent  P"  ^^^  tl^*^^ 
a  student  to  write  out  translations  in  English  of  the  language  atudi*^*^'''^^^  ^'^  x  A 
restore  it  to  the  language  from  which  it  was  taken.    Many  points,  '^'^^^tl,  '''^^^ 
escape  notice  entirely  if  merely  translation  into  English  wore  IoUci^'v^0).ory- 
thus  receive  attention  and  be  rapidly  and  firmly  impressed  upon  tb©  '^^       g^'^^^^ 

The  one  panacea  in  teaching  Chreek. — ^Thomas  D.  Seymour,  profoBS^^  ^^  tKs  ^*'^' 
at  Yale :  The  most  foolish  thing  In  education  is  the  suffering  of  'word^^  f  ouodT- 


culty  or  forgets  easily,  if  he  has  weak  eyes  or  an  aching  head,  if  be  haB  ^^  j-^^cfe:  <^^ 
time  for  study  or  is  oehind  his  class,  whether  he  wants  to  excel  io  ,^^v^l 
wishes  to  take  as  little  pains  as  possible  with  the  language,  let  bim  ^^^      t^itj^^  '^ 

The  principle  of  reviewing,  of  course,  is  this:  If  I  am  introdvic^d  to  ^   j^iiay  ^ 
the  train  and  have  a  casual  half -hour's  conversation  with  him  to-day  ^^  a^^  _ 

able  to  identify  that  man  at  once  a  year  hence,  or,  having  near^^ightoa  ^^^^,  V^'^W 
thus  a  dull  memory  for  faces,  I  may  be  compelled  to  say  :  ''  I  ^^^^^^.^  ,  "     i^Xd 
face  very  well,  but  I  confess  I  can  noli  say  where  I  have  naet  you  bef^J  ^^*-c3t  ^f^,^ 
if  I  have  a  ten-minutes'  talk  with  that  man  to-day,  meet  hi™  on  tbe  f^t.  ^^intitA  ^ 
exchange  greetings  with  him  next  week,  talk  with  him  «f  ^"^  f;^*  °t,%^      in  ^^^. 
a  month  hence,  sel  him  and  some  of  his  relatives  for  a  f;?^^^"  ;f\^c^ 
spring,  I  could  Identify  that  man  with  c3rtaiQty  a  year  or  t*>u  >eaia  i^    ^^^  s^^^' 
though  I  had  never  spent  in   all   more    than  half  «^  ,^^;f^^;^^;\^^^'!;^^a.^    ^  ^^'^ 
words.    If  a  student  meets  a  word  to-day  and  is  introduced  to  it,  &«- 
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chat  with  it,  as  we  may  say,  but  does  not  meet  that  word  agtdn  for  two  months, 
he  is  obliged  to  say :  **  Your  face  is  familiar,  but  I  can  not  call  you  by  name« 
I  must  apply  to  my  nomenclator  for  information  about  you." 

The  plan  of  reviewing  which  students  should  be  urged  to  adopt,  and  which 
they  must  be  stimulated  constantly  to  follow,  is  to  review  the  day's  lesson  as  soon 
as  possible  i^ter  the  exercise  in  the  classroom.  Onl^  thus  can  the  corrections 
which  have  been  inculcated  be  fixed  firmily  in  the  mind.  Otherwise  when  tho 
student  takes  up  that  work  after  an  internnssion  of  one,  two,  or  three  days  he  is 
apt  to  remember  only  that  something  has  been  said  on  this  or  that  point.  Often 
ho  is  not  quite  sure  whether  a  meml^r  of  the  class  gave  one  rendering  and  the 
teacher  strongly  preferred  the  other,  or  whether  fiie  case  was  just  reversed. 
But  if  he  reviews  the  work  soon  after  the  lesson  is  read  ho  can  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  and  the  exact  point  that  Was  made.  Now,  if  once  a  week 
the  student  takes  time  (perhaps  half  an  hour)  to  review  all  the  Greek  he  has 
read  during  the  week  no  special  effort  is  required  :  he  remembers  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  phrases  and  the  whole  situation.  Again,  if  once  a  month  the 
student  takes  the  time  (perhaps  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half)  to  review  all  the 
Greek  he  has  read  during  the  preceding  month,  no  great  effort  is  reqiiired ;  the 
words  and  constructions  are  familiar.  Then  the  general  review  at  the  close  of 
the  term  becomes  what  it  should  be,  a  look  from  a  superior  position  over  the 
whole  field  which  has  been  traversed.  Most  of  the  details  of  that  work  are  fixed 
in  the  memory  for  life,  and  even  if  they  shoold  become  dimmed  they  may  be 
easily  brightened. 

The  only  objection  that  oan  be  raised  to  such  a  system  of  reviews  is  that  it 
takes  time.  And  so  it  does  at  first ;  but  the  time  which  is  invested  in  that  way 
bears  the  heaviest  interest  from  the  very  outset.  The  advantage  gained  from 
the  thorough  appreciation  of  the  situation,  through  the  familiarity  with  the  ear- 
lier portions  of  tne  work  will  be  felt  at  once.  The  same  words  and  constructions 
are  constantly  recurring,  as  the  student  will  remember  in  his  vexation  when  he 
is  obliged  to  look  up  a  word  for  the  fifth  or  tenth  time. 

How  to  lea^ifi  to  read  Oreek  as  a  living  language.— ProL  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of 
Yale  University  (in  school  and  college):  If  the  teacher  has  not  time  to  have  the 
Greek  both  read  aloud  and  translated,  he  should  omit  part  of  the  translation  and 
have  all  read  .aloud.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

This  practice  in  pronouncing  Greek  words  until  they  are  as  familiar  to  the 
ear  as  they  are  to  the  eye,  should  begin  with  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  of 
Greek.    Ii  this  is  neglected  then  the  loss  can  never  be  made  good. 

Probably  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  what  the  well-known  archseologlst, 
our  countryman  by  adoption,  who  died  less  than  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Heinrich 
Schliemann,  has  written  with  regard  to  his  experience  m  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  had  unusual  success.  When  he,  as  an  errand  boy  in  Ham- 
burg, saw  that  his  promotion  in.  business  could  be  gained  only  by  a  knowledge 
of  tho  Bussian  language,  he  could  find  no  teacher,  but  set  to  work  with  an  old 
Russian  grammar  and  a  copy  of  a  Russisui  translation  of  IWmaque,  which  he 
found  at  an  old  book  stall.  He  read  this  Russian  Telemachus  aloud,  and  in  order 
to  force  himself  to  persist  in  this,  he  hired,  for  a  few  cents  a  night,  an  old  man 
who  know  not  a  word  of  Russian  to  hear  nim  read  this  work  aloud  for  three 
hours  every  evening!  Schliemann  afterwards  learned  about  a  dozen  other  lan- 
guages in  a  similar  way,  and  believed  with  all  his  heart  that  his  success  in  this 
matter  was  due  solely  to  his  patienc3  and  persistence  in  reading  aloud. 

If  from  the  first  the  Greek  is  made  thoroughly  familiar  to  ear  and  tongue,  the 
easy,  of  t-recurring  words  like  those  for /lot^sc,  boy,  man,  woman,  horse^  etc.,  would 
demand  no  more  effort  of  mind  for  their  apprehension  than  many  English  wprds, 
like  mansion,  steed,  etc.,  which  the  school  boy  does  not  himself  ordinarily  use. 
And  if  the  most  frequent  words  require  no  effort  of  the  memory  the  more  time 
and  strength  are  reserved  for  the  rarer  and  mpre  difficult  words. 

But  the  reading  of  the  Greek  aloud  not  cnly  aids  materially  in  fixing  the 
mcaninji^s  of  words  in  the  memory;  it  also  renders  important  service  in  assisting 
tho  mind  to  grasp  a  clause  or  a  whole  sentence  as  a  complex,  and  to  receive  the 
thouf^ht  of  the  whole  as  a  unit,  rather  than  in  separate  details,  each  of  whieh 
has  to  be  disentangled  from  the  rest.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  does  the  beginner 
learn  to  read  Greek  as  a  living  lany:iiao:e,  and  be  will  find  true  litei*ary  enjoy- 
ment as  he  gains  increased  facility  in  reading  without  conscious  translation. 

Hie  homc'Study  of  pupils, — Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  in  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly:  The  giving  of  work  to  pupils  simply  to  give  them  home-work  seemed 
a  strange  thing  to  me.    In  22  yeai*s  of  toa<3hing,  that  phas3  of  my  duty  had  never 
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presented  itself.  I  had  always  determined  what  I  thought  a  proper  amount  of 
work  to  require  from  my  pupils  and  then  allowed  it  to  he  done  at  any  time  thsy 
could  do  it.  I  believe  very  thoroughly  in  giving  them  work  to  do  and  then 
holding  them  responsible  for  the  doing  of  it.  *  ♦  ♦  But  I  do  not  like  the 
teacher  to  assume  that  she  has  the  control  of  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two 
hours,  out  of  school  time.  Indeed,  when  one  is  amonfi^  teachers,  the  question 
sometimes  seems  not  to  be  "Have  teachers  anjr  rights  that  parents  are  bound  to 
respect?*' but  '*  Have  parents  any  rights  at  all  in  their  children?!* 

In  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  I  can  scarcely  see  the  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Shall  a  child  study  out  of  schoal  hours?''  It  may  be  that  my  range  of 
vision  is  narrow.  I  am  ready  to  have  it  widened  by  Miy  one  who  will  give  me 
more  light.  But  these  early  years  are  so  evidently  a  period  for  physical 
growth ;  nature  so  plainly  points  out  the  necessity  for  play ;  there  is  so  much  to 
be  learned  through  childish  investigation  of  the  world  lying  about,  that  more 
than  five  hours  of  the  day  that  ought  to  be  much  shorter  than  the  grown  per- 
son's day  on  account  of  the  amount  of  sleep  so  necessary  for  proper  growth,  to 
be  spent  on  school- work  is  eminently  unwise.  Psychologists  and  physiologists 
both  warn  us  against  the  danger  of  overstimulation  of  the  brain,  which  leads  to 
"  an  increased  activity  of  tiie  <H*gan  due  to  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  physical 
energy,  the  organ  of  th&  mind  being  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  or- 
gans." I  deprecate  the  requiring  little  children  to  do  school- work  at  home,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  body,  but  becavise  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  best  for  the  mind.  There  is  danger  of  the  mind's  becoming  jaded 
from  continuing  too  long  at  the  same  kind  of  Work.  It  loses  its  interest  in  a 
subject;  and  the  strength  of  will  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  attention  firmly 
and  habits  are  formed  detrimental  to  concentration,  that  seoret  of  success  in  aU 
mental  labor  in  later  life. 

There  seem  to  me  still  other  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  not  claim  too 
much  of  the  child's  time  out  of  school  hours.  I  racognize  the  fact  that  our 
children  come  from  a  great  variety  of  homes.  Surely,  many  of  them  have  work 
to  do  at  home.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our  girls  in  the  cities  and  of  both 
our  boys  and  girls  in  the  country.  This  work  is  often  manual  training  of  a  val- 
uable kind ;  and  when  there  is  not  too  much  of  it,  it  affords  a  healthful  variety 
to  the  child. 

There  are  parents — and  I  do  not  want  to  think  their  number  pitiably  small — (if 
it  b3,  our  schools  must  have  done  lamentable  work  in  the  past  and  are  responsible 
for  miserable  failure)  who  can  advise  good  reading  for  their  children,  and  who 
wish  them  to  have  some  time  for  acquiring  that  taste  for  good  books  that  is 
rarely  acquired  if  not  in  childhood  or  youth.  Some  one  suggested  that  oar 
schools  were  doing  this  work  in  literature  as  part  of  the  regiSar  school  work. 
The  amount  done  m  this  line  in  even  our  best  schools  is  pitiably  small.  What 
cultivated  parents  would  be  at  all  satisfied  with  it  ?  We  snail  do  well  if  we  teach 
the  children  in  our  schools  how  to  read  a  good  lx>ok  and  then  direct  them  to  some 
good  books.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  inspire  a  love  for  good  books  in  the  child  who 
has  no  one  at  home  to  be  to  him  an  inspiration.  To  guide  and  inspire  is  the 
design  of  the  "  Reading  Circle  for  Children."  Shall  we  interfere  with  its  good 
work  by  sending  home  so  much  spelling  to  be  studied  or  so  many  problems  to 
be  solved  ? 

The  girls  in  our  higher  grammar  grades  must  receive  our  special  thought 
when  we  are  considering  this  question  of  home  study.  We  are  either  criminally 
ignorant  or  cruelly  thoughtless  if  we  do  not  give  our  girls  special  care  at  the 
transitional  period  of  their  lives.  They  so  especially  need  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
sleep,  and  all  attention  of  those  interested  in  their  well  being  to  keeping  them 
free  from  anxiety  and  nervous  feeling.  Let  them  pass  this  period  in  safety,  and 
they  develop  into  strong  women,  capable  of  a  great  amount  of  mental  labor,  and 
of  wonderful  endurance  where  love  demands  it.  Of  a  bright  and  sunshiny  dis- 
position, they  scatter  blessings  wherever  they  go.  On  the  other  hand,  if'  they 
are  given  work  that  curtails  the  time  that  ought  to  be  spent  out  of  doors,  work 
that  prevents  their  being  sound  asleep  before  the  grown  members  of  the  house- 
hold, or  worse  than  all,  if  they  are  worried  about  class  standing  or  high  per 
cents,  they  are  apt  to  carry  through  life  seeds  of  suffering  that  will  render  im- 
possible prolonged  mental  effort  without  serious  danger,  seeds  of  suffering  that 
will  make  them  break  down  under  any  severe  trial  or  make  them  peevish  and 
fretful  or  selfish  and  despondent. 

A  grievous  defect  of  our  system. — President  O.  D.  Smith,  of  the  Alabama  Educa- 
tional Association :  I  am  satisfied  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  results  achieved 
by  pupils  and  far  too  little  on  the  e^ort  and  labor  bestowed.    One  of  the  griev- 
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^ii^MWient.  br  n^Sf^"^-    ^^^  ^^  PuplU  S Jf  fc!!!  P««i»teat  labor,  nntess 
svste^to^JJ?^*,  o'  Prepfratloo  for  work' iS^«i*?P1'^  »V  »»  •dwrsa  en- 

TTnowif       i.  »a"catioii  as  weU  as  ww*  oat 

mote  superficiiSm*  Thi^*^^  P",P"-  «n»^^^?„*«»^^.re<5ltotIon  whichi 
habit  of  m«re  «rlihn«<i.  ^  *^  •  lf°ack  ofiSi«TnS  "wfaniotion,  is  sure  to  pro- 
*romreaUt^f™^«^„P»rrotingwiU/o^^£,yh'^  man/ will  «kiS^:. 
are.  forced  to  cherfih  ;.nw*!:*^'!?«  O"*  o^  the  te^«r-i*'t.™>^'»  turaSaw; 
which  is  so  pr^1o4  ^-^  !2?.^«''t  cl«isselerci^s  i^^'  temptations.  Wi 
those  as  the  b^SoIsJ;!!^  *^»*  ^S^^i^i^'r^^'^i^'^y  «*^«  "*  ti^*- 
own  ideas  as  toWh«  a^sT''.^'  U>ngu^  ^t^tal^^^X^  "ot  considering, 
wsult  beioff  Sat  fi,»  '*«'t*»wn  should  be  te^mrf!®*.*  ^  ">«  class.  Next,  our 
themselv^f  J^d  thi°  ZT^-1^  «'  '"^i^^  is^h^  ?^^  faultyrthe  final 

Is  called  to  match  hWu^^;f?^'  P«rtal«  ^li^"tSli°f  «  ^f***  °*  J>*«<"™ 
£.>.«,  ^„  •  .    ^^^"  *'"»  those  train^UDon»m«~'V' inactive  life  he 

merolfof  rhrh«^bl^^"Sl«  "'j^^*  ^^'yXt  fc^l,^  Education:  Inpri- 
indirectly  and  incide^i^^rn'*^:!^  *<> »»  Wnti  f^?hf.  *°  examination,  not 
|s,  in  truth,  thrmark  ^ /  **'  "4'  *•»»'  »>«  b^n  teu/h?  w  *  "P®*^  occasion,  but 
foot,  and  to  cau  JrKf.  ?'  •  «^<i  teacher  to^nV^°*  before  on  the  subiect    It 

T^  .1^'  memory  as  th^Jf  i^°*  ™«*®  their  entnufori^^", **'?."''  educational 
Is  a  boy  capable  of  car/viW  f^JIl.^*  '^'U  '^ntrtnt^mV^^^^^^  such  rigid 
found  out.  His  caSv  KiT*^  **»«  studies  of  thi^f  ^^  ^sts  of  pov4r. 
hw  qualifications  6uttfil~  *****  **'!  »^i>eat  what  h^V°H®S^«  '  That  m\wt  be 
^e  quaUtaUve^TL^tdt*™  fmny  othereVhJ^^^nf" '•fn'ed  ^  one  sign  of 
the  brain,  but  its  struotu^^  ^  important  as  ^au^^IS^y^  may  employ, 
may distinguishln  idIotT.»^*'*.'?»"'es  its  S^rth  ^"^i^taUve.  Not  the  8i?e  of 
oeive  thn  /sflvZ-rr.  ?*?t,  but  an  idiot  o^iv^=  _.  ^-    ^he  possession  of  Kr^TTo*.. 


^'-Pbyskai.  Training. 
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spontaneously  developed  by  the  youth.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  just  now, 
in  England  and  this  countrjr,  there  is  danger  of  intemperance  in  sport.  This 
may  be  less  disastrous  than  intemperance  in  drink  or  meat ;  nevertheless  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  inebriety  in  athletic  games.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  danger  of 
broken  limbs  and  bruised  faces,  for  they  are  rarely  enduring  Injuries,  but  to 
the  danger  of  unfair  rivtdries,  of  bad  associations,  of  peculiar  temptations  in 
the  anticipations  and  enjoyment  of  victory  or  in  the  depression  of  defeat,  in  the 
neglect  of  other  and  higher  scholastic  duties,  in  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
uj^oQ  costly  journeys,  perhaps  in  extravagant  hospitality.  The  boys  themselves 
must  be  encouraged  to  correct  these  tendencies,  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  older  boys  will  remind  them  of  their  highest  obligations  and  encourage 
tneir  fulfillment.  With  the  reasonable  control  which  players,  teachers,  parents 
can  readily  exercise,  and  which  the  young  ladies  and  the  newspapers  might 
greatly  encourage,  the  just  medium  can  be  secured,  and  athletics  continue  to  be 
an  essential  factor  in  the  training  of  American  boys. 

The  place  of  games  in  education,-— J smQS  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  Toronto  pub- 
lic schools  (Canada) :  In  physical  development,  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
human  culture,  the  law  holds  good  that  ttie  informal  is  better  than  the  formal, 
giving  as  it  does  not  merely  greater  power,  but  greater  spontaneitjr  and  freedom 
also ;  so  the  games  of  the  yard  and  field  will  be  reco&fnized  as  forming  one  of  the 
most  important  deplirtments  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training.  New 
games  will  be  devised  by  the  highest  medical  councils  of  the  world,  in  consul t£i- 
tion  with  the  best  minds  in  the  teaching  profession.  Games  may  be  improved 
without  limiting  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  playground.  The  games 
aro  really  the  TOst  means  provided  in  the  schools  of  to-day  for  the  exercise  of 
the  complete  self-activity  of  the  pupils ;  the  only  agencies  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  executive  power  ;  the  only  school  process  tna*  completes  the  essential 
sequence  of  feeling,  thought,  decision,  action,  in  application  to  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child.  The  educators  will  not  continue  long  to  be  mad  enough  to 
leave  so  potent  an  educational  agency  as  games  to  chance^ 

Plai/y  and  plenty  of  it, — Principal  George  M.  Grant,  Queen's  University  (On- 
tario): Physical  development  does  not  demand  gymnasium  apparatus  or  a  drill 
sergeant.  As  a  rule  children  will  see  to  this  matter  for  themselves,  in  the  best 
ways,  if  only  opportunities  are  allowed.  The  games  of  children  are,  for  the 
great  mass,  the  very  best  means  of  securing  good  physical  culture.  Play,  and  - 
plenty  of  It,  is  indispensable  in  education.  Play  means  harmonious  development 
of  the  body  without  fostering  the  self-consciousness  that  is  apt  to  be  induced  by 
modern  pretentious  substitutes  in  the  shape  of  military  drill  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. ,  , 

There  is  no  substUiUe.'— Clara  Conway,  chairman  of  committee  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education:  Any  plan  or  system  of  physical  training  which  gives  no  atten- 
tion to  individual  needs  is  defective.  But  here  lies  the  chief  danger,  namely, 
that  the  lack  of  wisdom  or  skill  in  the  use  of  apparatus  may  lead  to  serious  re- 
sults. There  is  no  doubt  that  ill-chosen  or  ill-directed  exercise  in  the  g3rmna- 
sium  is  a  cause  of  deformity.  The  frequent  and  prolonged  performance  of  un- 
natural movements  is  a  fruitful  source  of  enfeeblement  and  nervous  disease. 
There  is  fortunately  a  strong  reactionary  movement  against  excessive  work  in 
the  gynmasium,  and  the  wisest  are  those  who  see  that  no  movement  they  can 
prescribe  can  take  the  place  of  free  voluntary  out-of-door  exercise,  in  which  the 
activities  have  full  play  and  in  which  the  emotion  of  pleasure  is  a  strong  ele- 
ment. The  law  of  will  must  be  in  force,  hence  there  is  doubt  if  physical  exer- 
cise imposed  upon  pupils  under  protest  of  the  will  can  be  effective.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  dealing  with  nervous  or  overtaxed  students  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  exercise  which  requires  sustained  attention,  and  more  still  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive exercises,  the  results  of  which  are  as  serious  as  those  of  overwork. 

The  relatian  of  mental  to  physical  icorA:.— Clara  Conway,  chairman  of  committee 
National  Council  of  Education:  The  relation  of  mental  and  physical  work  is  very 
close  and  vital,  and  yet  in  a  careful  study  of  the  question  how  to  give  at  the 
same  time  work  to  the  inactive  muscles  of  the  child  and  repose  to  his  over  taxed 
brain  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  contradiction  which  makes  the  solution  of  the 
problem  very  difficult.  The  conditions  of  the  work  are  the  £ame  for  the  brain 
which  thinks  and  the  muscle  which  contracts,  and  in  both  these  organs  greater 
activity  of  function  is  accompanied  by  greater  production  of  heat.  In  the  la- 
borer and  in  the  thinker  alike  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  toward  the 
organ  which  works,  and  a  greater  vibration  of  heat  within  the  active  element. 
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In  difiBcult  gymnastics  there  is  a  strong  exercise  of  the  will,  judgment,  and 
other  psychical  faculties,  and  if  there  is  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  muscular 
force  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  nerves  and  the  hrain.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  nerve  centers  gain  repose  under  the  influence  of  movemonts  wnich  ox- 
cits  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  overworked  student  requires  economy  of 
nervous  energy,  perfect  repose  of  the  brain,  and  rest  of  tho  psychical  powers. 
A  run  in  the  green  fields  will  free  the  mind  and  rest  the  head  butter  than  any 
system  ever  invented,  because  the  head  has  no  part  in  tho  lively  exercise  of  run- 
ning. All  thoughtful  teachers  with  gymnasia  at  command  have  noticed  the  in- 
di*erence  and  apathy  of  intellectual  students  in  the  matter  of  difficult  exercise. 
The  reason  is  physiological  and  ought  to  be  regarded.  Tho  tirod  brain  makes 
strong  and  instinctive  protest  agwnst  an  exercise  rcquiidng  as  much  effort  of 
the  brain  as  of  the  body.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  the  discriminatiag  teacher 
will  prescribe  exercise  producing  muscular  and  not  nervous  fatigue.  Exercises 
which  have  been  long  practiced  and  have  been  mastered  are  perfonned  auto- 
matically and  require  no  brain  activity,  while  at  the  same  time  they  quicken  the 
blood  current,  rejjiulate  the  respiration,  and  give  tone  to  tho  digestive  functions. 
There  are  conditions  of  mental  sluggishn.  ss  for  which  one  remedy  is  the  per- 
formance of  physical  exercises  requiring  the  concentration  of  will  power  and 
sustained  attention ;  no  system  of  education  is  complete  which  ignores  the  fact. 
But  for  the  overworked  child  help  comes  best  from  long  walks  with  mother  over 
tho  hills,  from  the  old  popular  games,  and,  indeed,  from  anything  ratherthan 
difficult  gymnastics. 

The  general principhs  of  phy Heal  training, — Clara  Conway  (from  the  same  report 
as  the  preceding):  Our  first  duty  as  the  guardians  of  the  child  is  to  see  with  oil 
po  sible  care  that  the  growth  of  childhood  be  not  disturbed  or  distorted  by  any 
m  ujnces  adverse  to  nature.  But  how  ?  By  such  a  nice  adjustment  of  mental 
and  )  hyscal  work  that  one  be  not  made  to  suflfer  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
by  j-ystema^ic  daily  exercise  in  order  to  acquire  the  aptitude.  To  this  end  we 
pUte  walking  first;  well-selected  games,  srecand  ;  gymnastics,  third.  Walking, 
ai*  a  physical  exercise  merely,  is  a  perfect  exercise,  because  it  taxes  the  whole 
system  ;  every  muscle,  every  nerve  and  fiber  is  brought  into  play.  And  when 
to  this  is  added  the  interest  awakened  by  the  love  of  nature,  a  study  of  birds,  a 
hunt  for  llowcrs,  a  search  for  insects,  the  temper  is  sweetened,  the  imagination 
briirhtened,  the  mind  broadened,  tho  spirit  lifted  near  to  God.  It  is  something, 
savs  John  Burroughs,  to  press  the  pulse  of  our  old  mother  by  mountain  lakes 
an  '  str  ams  and  Imows  what  health  and  vigor  are  in  her  veins. 

c:5n;e3  rank  next.  There  seems  to  be  a  close  relation  between  pleasure  and 
hi  b  vitality  or  the  vigor  of  the  system,  and  between  pain  and  the  feebleness  of 
thb  syslem.  Hence  the  law  of  self-conservation.  But  the  games  should  be 
carofuUy  selected.  Girls  and  boys  left  to  themselves  in  this  matter  make  their 
choice  Avithout  considering  the  importance  of  quality  and  quantity.  Gymnas- 
tics have  a  value,  too,  which  we  must  not  underestimate  in  the  general  summing 
up;  but  in  this  day  and  generation,  when  the  world  is  alive  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  a  healthy  body  and  physical  culture  is  the  latest  fashionable  "  fad,.'* 
not  many  words  are  needed  here.  The  first  derived  from  the  practice  of  gyn^ 
nasties,  says  an  eminent  physiologist,  is  the  education  of  movements.  The 
country  boy,  rough,  clumsy,  and  uncultured,  rapidly  gains  ease,  grace,  and 
polish.  His  muscles,  hitherto  used  to  slow  obedience,  learn  to  obey  with  rapid- 
ity and  precision,  and  thus uniergo  a  discipline  to  which  they  had  been  strangers. 
The  gymnastic  work,  carefully  done,  gives  strength,  and  strength  gives  confi- 
dence. There  is  a  way  of  standing,  walking,  and  sitltng,  not  only  easy  and^prace- 
ful,  but  requiring  least  expenditure  of  force.  *' Strength  at  the  center  and 
freedom  at  the  surface**  should  be  a  precept  of  the  gymnasium.  *'  Let  soul  de- 
mand and  body  respond''  should  be  another.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  gym- 
narium  is  reformatory  or  hospital  work.  There  is  a  patient  uprooting  of  phys- 
ical faults  growing  out  of  inheritance  and  out  of  environment  and  habits  of  life, 
and  in  their  stead  are  established  fine,  graceful  carriage,  ease  of  manner,  new 
and  correct  habits.  In  the  hands  of  skill  and  wisdom  the  gymnasium  is  a  power- 
ful means  for  the  freeing  of  the  body,  until  it  becomes  not  only  the  fit  temple 
of  God,  but  the  expression  of  his  best  thought. 

Should  boys  and  girls  engage  in  the  same  exercises?  Dr.  Sargent  answers 
the  question  in  these  words :  Up  to  10  years  of  age  any  exercise  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  a  boy  will  be  just  as  valuable  to  a  girl.  Between  10  and  14  girls 
should  take  lighter  exercise,  with  more  frequent  intervals  of  rest.  After  that 
age  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time,  amount,  and  degree,  rather  than  of  quality. 
As  a  general  rule,  he  says,  girls  need  more  muscle,  making  exercise  than  they 
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get,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  greater  strength  as  for  the  Influence 
that  well-developed  muscles  have  upon  the  brain,  nerve  centers,  and  other 
parts  of  the  system.  For  this  reason  many  o7  the  so-called  calisthenio  move- 
ments do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  female  or-ganism.  They  weary  and  ex- 
haust without  giving  anything  adequate  in  return.  These  matters  can  safely  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  a  well-trained  teacher.  The  corset  should  be  taken  off 
and  kept  off,  or, what  is  better,  never  put  on,  in  order  that  the  body  may  be  built 
up  with  the  new  material  that  will  come  to  it  as  the  result  of  the  exercisa,  and 
to  eliminate  the  old,  broken-down  tissue  from  the  system. 

Should  the  schools  be  furnished  with  the  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium  ? 

We  answer  that  no  gift  in  the  power  of  the  State  is  too  rare  or  precious  for 
the  child  in  its  keeping,  and  no  expense  too  great  .for  the  process  of  preparation 
for  American  citizenship.  If  the  eminent  specialists,  wno  are  doing  so  much 
for  the  causes  of  physical  education,  will  demonstrate  beyond  question  thoir 
ability  and  power— and  we  think  they  can— to  remedy  the  evils  of  imperfect  phy- 
sical organizations,  then -the  State  owe^it  to  the  child,  through. the  school,  not 
only  to  provide  the  necessarv  means,  but  to  furnish  also  the  teacher,  wise  by  nat- 
ural fitness,  and  skilled  by  the  best  training  of  the  schools. 

What  system? 

The  answer  is  brief.  Any  system  that  is  good,  or  a  combination  of  the  best  in 
every  system. 

Should  not  become  a  will  training, — ^W.  T.  Harris :  I  think  that  physioal  exer- 
cise ought  not  to  be  set  as  a  task  when  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  recreation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  defects  in  phvsici^  education  that 
it  has  been  brought  into  the  schools  and  made  a  will  training,  so  that  the  child 
who  has  boen  exhausting  his  nervous  energy  all  the  morning  at  his  lessons  in 
school  is  then  called  upon  to  exhaust  it  even  more  rapidly  in  set  forms  of  exer- 
cise instead  of  relaxing,  as  he  ought  to.  The  child  must  stand  up ;  he  must  not 
lean.  He  must  pay  strict  attention  and  imitate  precisely  the  motions  pre- 
scribod.  This  is  a  strain  on  the  will  power,  and  calisthenics,  as  practiced  in  many 
cases,  exhaust  nervous  energy  faster  than  a  class  exercise  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
*  ♦  *  Now  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  the  old-fashioned  recess,  the  wild  recess, 
the  pupil  bursting  out  of  the  schoolroom,  running  about,  shouting,  and  pushing 
his  fellows.  It  is  this  recess  that  recreates  the  pupil  and  restores  his  nervous 
energy.  After  the  enjoyment  of  a  little  freedom  and  a  run  the  child  returns  to 
the  sohoolroom  and  does  his  work  better ;  but  these  set  exercises  which  strain 
the  attention  of  the  child  are  hurtful.  ♦  ♦  *  There  Is  great  danger  In  this, 
matter  of  physical  exercise  of  overstraining  in  certain  directions  and  producing  " 
permanent  weakness.  When  one  looks  at  the  danger  of  half  knowledge  in  this 
matter,  one  is  almost  frightened. 

A  vast  problem.— G.  Stanley  Hall :  If  the  object  of  the  [physical]  exercis3  is  to 
increase  the  strength  and  physical  development,  it  should  always  be  when  the 
body  is  rested  and  fresh.  But  if  the  object  is  divergence,  in  order  to  further  in- 
tellectual work.  It  is  a  totally  different  thin^.  Then  it  should  come  when  they 
are  fatigued.  Physical  exercise  is  not  one  thing,  but  it  is  a  great  many  things. 
I  do  not  think  we  realize  what  a  vast  problem  it  is. 

In  case  of  fatigued  pupils,— Cl&ra,  Conway:  I  have  frequently,  in  the  school- 
room, seen  pupils  object  to  the  physical  exercise  when  the  hour  came,  and  upon 
invevstigation  1  find  that  the  pupil  is  tired.  In  such  a  case  I  think  it  common 
sense  that  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  rest,  or  sent  out  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  where 
she  may  have  the  best  rest.  I  think  it  would  be  cruel,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
outrage,  to  compel  a  girl  to  take  physical  exercise  under  those  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  physical  exercise  should  be 
dispensed  with.  I  believe  in  physioal  exercise,  but  if  it  is  observed  that  physi- 
cal exercise  is  harmful  it  should  be  abandoned. 

There  are  times  when  physical  exercise  should  be  given  to  tired  pupils  who  are 
mentally  fi^tigued,  and  in  that  case  it  should  be  such  exercise  that  the  attention 
of  the  student  is  not  required,  and  where  no  concentration  of  the  mental  facidties 
ifi  necessary,  but  in  which  the  exercise  is  merely  automatic. 

Preservation  cf  health  a  sine  qua  non,—G,  Stanley  Hall:  Some  of  us  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  we  feel  that  no  system  of  education  is  beneficial  if  the 
yoimg  person  leaves  the  schoolroom  in  worse  health  than  he  entered  it. 
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X.— Private  and  Pabochial  Schools. 

Qitestionsto  he  approached  slowly, — Superintendent  E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati: 
The  imperative  need  is  that  the  people  be  educated,  no  matter  where.  If  the 
private  schools  are  imperfect  they  will  be  improved  through  the  very  necessi- 
ties of  the  case ;  the  parents  will  not  continue  long  to  send  their  children  to  in- 
ferior schools.  I  think  this  compulsory  education  should  be  an  English  educa^ 
tion ;  that  American  children  should  be  taught  the  language  of  the  country ; 
and  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  securing  this  in  all  public  schools.  We  have 
had  such  a  law  thirty  years  in  Ohio.  I  am  told  that  there  are  localities  in  some 
of  the  Western  States  where  the  instruction  in  the  public  school  is  not  in  Eng- 
lish. No  one  can  object  to  stopping  that ;  but  the  difficulty  is  in  demanding 
that  instruction  in  private  schools  shall  be  in  English.  This  may  be  right,  but 
it  brings  an  element  into  the  question  that  gives  trouble.  In  many  private 
schools  the  teachers  themselves  cannot  speak  English,  and  for  that  reason  Eng- 
lish in  private  schools  and  the  State  ^pervision  of  privata  schools  are  ques- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  see  approached  slowly.  The  p3oplo  in  most  of  the 
States  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  compulsory  system. 

State  aicUwrity  over  private  schools,— GovernovB.,  W.Ladd,  of  Rhode  Island :  In 
a  State  so  small  and  compact  as  ours  it  should  ba  the  aim  to  so  s^tematize  and 
correlate  all  our  activities  in  this  line  as  to  be  able,  each  year,  to  give  an  accurate 
and  intelligent  review  of  the  whole  field,  and  to  show  exactly  what  has  been  ex- 
ponded,  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  what  are  the  various  channels  through 
which  the  work  has  been  carried  on,  with  such  details  of  the  plans  and  methods 
employed  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation. To  this  end  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  should  be  enlar^r^d  to  give 
them  a  definite  connection  with  each  and  every  educational  institution  carried 
on  by  the  State ;  and  they  should  also  be  clothed  with  authority  to  secure  from 
each  and  every  private  school  in  the  State  such  an  annual  return  as  shsdl  show 
how  many  children  are  taught  therein,  and  also  what  grade  of  instruction  is 
given.  These  changes  will  at  once  place  the  board  in  a  position  to  exercise  Its 
supervisory  and  directory  powers  with  an  effectiveness  impossible  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  Then,  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  based  upon 
complete  and  accurate  information  from  every  section  of  the  State  and  from  all 
grades  and  forms  of  instruction. 

How  far  the  State  rriay  take  cognizance  of  pnvate  sc/iooZs.— Superintendent  A.  P. 
-  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass. :  A  compulsory  school  law.  then,  implies  that  the 
State  (which  is  only  an  organized  form  of  public  opinion)  may  take  cognizance  of 
private  schools  far  enough  to  see  that  no  child  is  deprived  of  that  small  amount 
of  education  on  which  the  State  insists;  that  is,  ability  to  read  and  write  in  the 
English  language,  and  a  moderate  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  for 
example. 

But  so  much  of  oversight  is  not  hostility  to  private  schools,  nor  any  infringe- 
ment of  parental  control  any  more  than  the  law  requiring  parents  to  clothe  and 
feed  their  children.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  oversight  is  a  positive  help  to  a 
private  school;  since  parents  would  not  patronize  it  if  the  children  could  not  re- 
ceive certificates  to  entitle  them  to  be  employed,  or  if  their  children  did  not  re- 
ceive a  fair  amount  of  education,  such  as  the  law  requires. 

The  public-school  authorities,  if  wise,  would  not  undertake  to  inspect  private 
schools  in  anv  other  than  a  friendly  spirit  and  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what 
is  indispensable  for  them  to  know.  They  would  be  received  cheerfully,  smceaU 
schools  are  presumed  to  aim  at  good  education;  and  they  would  soon  be  welcome 
in  making  friendly  criticism.  And  parents  would  not  long  patronize  a  school 
which  refused  to  allow  the  public-school  authorities  to  ascertain  what  is  so  im- 
portant for  them  to  know,  where  the  principle  is  acted  on  that  all  children  have 
a  right  to  a  moderate  amount  of  education.  On  any  other  principle  than  that 
outlined  above,  a  compulsorv  school  law— it  would  be  better  to  call  it  a  law  for 
securing  to  each  child  his  bfrthrightof  intelligence,  since  compulsion  is  a  harsh 
term  to  American  ears— on  any  other  principle,  such  a  law  would  be  a  dead  let- 
ter; for  if  the  school  authorities  cannot  inquire  into  the  character  of  any  school, 
then  by  means  of  a  fictitious  school  the  law  might  be  successfully  and  easily  evaded. 
Examination  of  each  pupil  applying  for  a  certificate  is  only  an  indirect  and  prac- 
tically very  cumbersome  way  of  inspecting  the  school  which  he  has  attended. 
This  is  not  a  merely  theoretical  question.  In  my  city  a  private  or  parochial  school 
for  French  children  has  invited  with  great  cordiality  an  inspection  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated  above;  and  in  a  few  instances  certificates  have  l)een  refused  to 
children  who  had  not  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
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Wlmt  theprivaU  school  should  he  measitredby. — ^P.  W.  Parker,  Cook  County 
Normal  School :  The  work  of  all  private  schools  of  any  kind,  whether  sectarian 
or  secular,  should  be  measured  entirely  by  their  direct  influence  for  good  upon 
the  common  school,  into  which  they  will  one  day  all  ba  merged  as  soon  as  dem- 
ocratic growth  demands  that  step. 

Status  of  separate  schools  in  Ontario.— Hon,  George  W.  Ross,  minister  of  edu- 
cation :  The  public  schools  of  Ontario  are  undenominational.  Fifty  years  ago 
'  the  Roman  Catholics  were  granted  separate  schools,  and  by  a  more  recent  act, 
in  settlements  where  a  Roman  Catholic  population  predominated  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  Protestants  were 
allowed  to  form  themselves  into  Protestant  separate  schools.  These  classes 
of  schools  number  as  follows :  Public  schools,  5,380 ;  Catholic  separate  schools, 
243;  and  Protestant  separate  schools,  11.  The  department  has  not  the  same 
authority  under  the  statute  over  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  as  it  has 
over  the  public  schools.  Yet  in  the  main  features,  such  as  the  qualification 
of  teachers,  excluding  those  in  religious  orders,  the  selection  of  text-books, 
except  those  required  for  religious  exercises,  the  authority  of  the  department 
may  DO  said  to  be  the  same. 

Transfer  of  parochial  sdiools  to  school  hoards  in  Jftnwesofa.— Circular  of  State 
Superintendent  D.  L.  Kiehle  (October  20, 1891):  The  transfer  of  parochial  schools 
to  the  control  of  a  board  of  education  has  deservedly  attracted  much  attention. 
It  is  important  as  an  experiment  in  uniting  all  American  children  in  the  system 
of  state  schools ;  satisfactory  to  a  large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  have 
hitherto  expressed  great  distrust  of  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  upon  the 
religious  character  of  their  children ;  and  also  important  in  the  possible  danger 
of  putting  the  public  school  administration  in  compromising  relations  with  a  re- 
ligious body.  Therefore  such  an  experiment  requires  on  all  sides  a  spirit  of  in- 
telligent confidence  and  entire  frankness.  It  is  in  this  interest  and  in  answer  to 
many  questions  that  I  call  attention  to  such  matters  as  may  be  helpful  in  study- 
ing and  directing  this  experiment. 

1.  The  State  has  made  ample  provision  fort' he  education  of  her  youth.  It  is 
her  policy  to  make  them  satisfactory  to  her  best  citizens  and  helpful  to  them  in 
their  highest  ambition  in  training  their  children  for  the  duties  of  life.  She 
therefore  requires  all  the  people  to  share  the  expense  and  desires  above  all  else 
that  all  the  youth  of  the  State  enjoy  the  advanti^^es  a^orded. 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  State  is  one  of  entire  organic  separation  from  religicn 
as  represented  in  denominations;  and  she  therefore  requires  that  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  churches  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution  is  very  explicit,  and  is  as-  follows:  "But  in  no  case 
shall  the  moneys  derived  as  aforesaid,  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  public 
moneys  or  property  be  appropriated  or  used  for  the  support  of  scho6l8J«rherein 
the  distinctive  doctrines,  creeds,  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other 
religious  sect  are  promulgated  or  taught."    (Article  VIII,  sec.  3.) 

To  take  this  as  showing  indifference,  or  still  more,  opposition  of  the  state  to 
matters  and  institutions  relieious,  is  farthest  from  the  truth,  for  in  every  way 
possible  the  state  expresses  tHe  greatest  interest  in  those  religious  bodies  whose 
purpose,  with  that  of  the  family,  is  to  elevate  and  purify  the  character  of  the 
people.  While  the  state  must  forego  the  exercise  of  authority  in  matters  re- 
ligious, in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  religious  bodies,- she  speaks  in  no 
uncertain  sound  requiring  that  the  principles  of  the  purest  type  of  morality  be 
carefully  inculcatsd  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  youth.  It  is  her  purpose  in  the 
administration  of  her  public  schools  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  Northwest :  **  Religion,  moral- 
ity and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind^  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

So  decided  is  this  attitude  of  the  state  as  the  superior  importance  of  character 
building  that  she  allows  to  those  of  her  teachers  who  fully  appreciate  their  high 
calling  all  possible  liberty  in  their  choice  of  methods. 

With  this  preface  I  proceed  to  define  the  limitations  within  which  the  public 
schools  must  be  conducted. 

LIMITATIONS  BY  STATUTE, 

A  board  of  education  may  not  lawfully  bind  themselves  to  require  or  apply 
any  religious  test  in  the  selection  of  teachers ;  neither  may  they  distribute  or 
classify  pupils  in  departments,  grades  or  classes,  according  to  their  religious 
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faith.  To  do  so  could  have  no  other  explanation  than  the  purpose  to  propagate 
the  tenets  of  a  distinctive  Christian  sect.  And  what  may  not  b3  done  directly 
may  not  be  done  by  indirection;  that  is,  the  boar^  may  notoccupy  the  apartments 
of  a  parochial  school  and  have  control  of  it  with  an  implied  or  unexpressed  un- 
derstanding that  the  teachers  shall  be  selected  from  those  of  a  particular  reli- 
gious body,  or  that  iha  children  of  a  particular  sect  shall-be  sent  there.  Such, 
an  understanding  must  be  regarded  as  sacredly  binding  by  all  honorable  per- 
sons, and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  its  enforcement  at  the  bar  of  public  senti- 
ment would  be  condemned  as  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  would  the  ef ore  work 
a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  to  any  share  in  the  public  funds.  The  board  <  f  educa- 
tion must  be  absolutely  free  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority  for  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  a  good  public  school ;  and  if  the  results  are  not  ^atl8factory,  tlie 
board  must  not  be  able  to  say  that  they  were  limited  by  implied  conditions 
which  the  public  understood  and  approved. 

QUESTIONS  OF  EXPEDIENCY. 

Beyond  limitations  and  duties  determined  by  statute,  there  are  many  other 
questions  which  must  be  determined  bv  the  judgment  of  the  board  consistently 
with  the  purposes  for  which  the  school  is  maintained.  Some  of  these  have  re- 
ligious elements  and  others  have  not.    For  example  : 

1 .  The  Bible  is  a  religious  book,  and  as  such  it  has  no  plaoe  in  the  public 
schools  to  promulgate  religious  doctrines ;  but,  having  merit  of  great  historical, 
moral,  and  literary  value,  it  may  be  used  for  these  qualities.  If,  however,  to 
any  class  of  persons  this  is  obnoxious,  the  board  should  require  the  discontin- 
uance of  its  use. 

2.  Sisters  of  Charity  are  religious  persons,  and  as  such  have  no  place  in  the 
public  school  to  propagate  religious  doctrine ;  but  if  they  be  women  of  educa- 
tion and  teaching  ability,  it  lies  wholly  within  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
education  to  employ  them  to  do  the  legitimate  work  of  the  echool.  If,  how- 
ever, to  any  class  of  patrons  their  presence  is  obnoxious  or  unacceptable  by  rea- 
son of  the  significance  of  their  religious  garb,  the  board  must  either  retire 
them  or  require  them  to  wear  the  usual  garb  of  teachers  in  the  schoolroom. 

3.  The  swne  principle  requires  that  in  case  the  color,  or  nationality,  or  per- 
6on£d  peculiarities  of  a  teacher,  otherwJBe  well  qualified,  make  him  so  unaccept- 
able to  patrons  as  to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  the  school,  his  employment 
must  be  discontinued. 

4.  While  public  funds  and  public  property  may  not  be  used  to  propagate  re* 
ligious  doctrine,  the  interest  which  the  state  has  in  all  voluntary  organization 
of  a  benevolent  and  philanthropic  nature,  has  always  disposed  to  allow  such 
bodies  any  use  of  its  buildings  that  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  their  public 
use.  In  country  districts  it  has  been  customary  from  time  immemorial  to  allow 
the  use  of  schoolhouses  for  religious  worship  and  Sabbath  schools  as  well  as 
other  meetings.  This  practice  is  one  of  expedieacy  and  propi  iety ,  to  be  decided 
by  the  judgment  of  the  board. 

THE  FARIBAULT  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  public  importance  of  the  action  at  Faribault,  I  have  visited  the 
schools  there,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  city  super- 
intendent, have  become  acquainted  with  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  board  in 
accepting  the  pupils  of  the  parochial  schools  under  their  supervision.  I  feel 
warranted  in  expressing  to  the  public  my  entire  confidence  that  the  board  have 
acted  intelligently  and  in  noway  comprise  their  authority  as  public  oflBcers; 
that  they  have  used  their  independent  and  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  teach- 
ei  s,  in  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  and  that  they  are  determined  ip  give  the 
children  in  thes3  grades  advantages  o^ual  to  others  of  the  city. 

This  experiment,  for  such  it  is,  is  being  conducted  in  such  a  spirit  of  consider- 
ation that  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  cSitholics  conclude  to  resume  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  childrren  it  will  be  done  without  disturbing  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  mutual  respect  that  now  prevail. — St,  Paxils  October  ilO^  1891, 

XI.—PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Ttelation  of  the  State  to  piihUc  educaimi.—From  the  message  of  Governor  R.  P. 
Flower  to  the  New  York  legislature,  January  5,  1892 :  Reports  received  by  the 
Superintandent  of  Public  Instruction  indicate  that  the  number  of  children 
in  tho  State  of  school  age  (t.  e.,  between  5  and  21  yo^Ji^:|^^ ^^^1,773. 
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The  number  of  children  attending  the  common  schools  in  the  same  year  was 
1,054,044.  More  than  767,000  children  of  school  age  therefore  were  either  not 
in  school  at  all  or  received  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  the  public  schools. 
The  proportion  of  public  school  children  in  1891  consequently  was  about  57  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  The  total  cost  of  sup- 
plying this  education  to  somewhat  more  than  half  the  children  of  school  age  m 
the  State  was  $20,269,118.29.  The  gi^eater  part  of  this  amount  was  raised  by 
State  and  local  taxation. 

Considered  with  other  statistics  these  figures  suggest  some  serious  rofiec- 
tions.  In  1851,  forty  years  ago,  T5  per  cent  of  the  entire  schopl  population  at- 
tended the  public  schools.  During  these  forty  years  the  Stats  has  dene  much 
to  improve  and  strengthen  its  common  schools,  to  Increase  their  efficioacy  lyad 
to  compel  attendance,  yet  during  all  that  time  there  has  b:ien  a  steady  decrease 
of  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  bchool  jiopulation,  and  nearly  ^  per  cent 
fewer  children,  proportionately,  attend  the  public  schools  now  tnan  attended 
them  forty  years  ago.  In  tlie  same  interval  the  expense  has  increased  from 
$l,884,82f5  to  $20,269,118.  For  each  pupil  who  attended  the  public  schools  any 
pajrt  of  the  year  in  1851  the  average  cost  was  $2.26 ;  in  1891  it  was  $19.22 — the 
increase  being  750  per  esnt.  ^ 

If  these  tiguneB  are  accurate,  and  they  are  based  upon  official  statements  and  re- 
X)orts,  they  ai*e  startingly  suggestive.  If  true,  they  mean  retrograding  influences 
and  greatly  increasing  extravagance  in  management.  Much  of  the  Increased 
cost  per  capita  is  undoubtedly  explained  by  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings, 
possessing  g^reater  facilities,  better  accommodations,  and  more  attractive  sur- 
roundings. But  the  surprising  thing  is  that  this  sort  of  expenditure  has  not 
increased  the  proportion  of  children  who  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges, 
but  has  been  accompanied  by  an  actual  diminution.  Should  the  same  ratio  of 
decrease  in  numbers  and  the  same  ratio  of  increase  in  exi)ense  be  msdntained, 
the  State  in  a  few  years  will  be  actually  taxing  its  citizens  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year — more  than  is  needed  now  for  tul  other  purjwses  of  government — 
to  supply  an  education  to  a  minority  of  its  children. 

This  is  neither  democratic  nor  right.  The  State  must,  for  its  own  protection 
and  interests,  see  that  the  opportunities  for  a  common-school  education  are  of- 
fered to  its  children,  but  it  will  not  be  justified  in  raising  large  sums  of  money 
by  taxation  for  this  purpo83  without  accomplishing  a  corresponding  amount  of 
good.  If  there  is  waste  in-the  present  lavish  expenditure  it  should  be  discovered 
and  checked.  If  the  })resent  compulsory  education  law  Is  not  eflfective,  and  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  it  is  not,  it  should  be  strengthened  by  wise  amendment. 
Certainly  the  Stats  can  notafl'ord  to  permit  thousands  of  its  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  only  to  increase  that  population  which  crowds  our  jails,  our  reforma- 
tories, and  our  poor-houses,  and  menace  the  integrity  of  our  public  service  and 
our  institutions  with  the  weapon  of  an  unintelligent  ballot. 

No  one  believes  more  thoroughly  in  our  common-school  system  than  do  I.    It 
is  the  great  hopper  into  which  the  untrained  juvenile  minds  of  Irish,  English, 
Italian,  German,  Swedish,  Bohemian,  or  American  parentage,  with  their  hered- 
itary ideas  and  tendencies,  are  tumbled  totjether  and  shaken  up  to  form  the  sub- 
stantial c^ualification  of  the  American  citizen.     It  is  to  the  American  ideas  im- 
E Ian  ted  in  our  youth  in  the  commop  schools  that  our  country  owes  her  prosi>erity 
1  the  past  and  must  look  for  the  preservation  of  her  institutions  in  the  future. 
Every  schoolhouse  may  be  made  a  stronghold  of  defense  against  the  spread  of 
Socialistic  and  un-American  ideas.    No  more  worthy  task  therefore  can  l>e  un- 
dertaken by  the  legislature    than  to  strengthen   and   bulwark  our  common 
Bchools  and  make  them  centers  of  widening  rather  than  diminishing  Influence- 
It  will  first  be  necessary,  however,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  present  unwei- 
oome  tendencies  which  statistical  comparisons  demonstrate.     It  may  be  'ouna 
that  much  of  the  proportionate  falling  off  in  gen:ral  attendance  (aside  from  tha^ 
which  is  explained  by  the  increase  of  private  schools),  and  certainly  thoinf-rcaso 
in  expenditure,  arise  from  the  modern  tendency  to  so  enlarge  th^^  curriculum  oi 
the  public  schools  that  they  at'empt  too  much  and  involve  the  State  beyond  ix» 
proicr  measure  of  responhiblUty.    Certainly  advocates  of  hinrher  education  a^ 
State  expensi  can  expect  little  sympathy  from  lawmakers,  when  tjie  ^^\^' ®\®'^ 
with  liberal  appropriations,  seems  unable  to  compel  merely  ^^^^"^^7^*^^^ 
Btruction,  and  thousands  of  children  are  growing  up  without   ^"^y  J^^^^J'^ 
whataoever.    Within  the  past  two  years  the  movement  known  as        Vf^^X^^fi  |-^ 
Extension"  has  aasumed  considerable  importance  and  great  PoP^i^^,;^ /°  ^-,„^ 
country.    lU  nature  I  understand  to  be  the  bringing  of  means  of  f  "J^^?^ 
higher  education  within  the  reach  of  persons  who  are  unable  ^^^®  V^^^Jf  ^fits 
or  university  education,  or,  as  it  is  more  authoritatively  descnbca  oy  one  "*  '-^ 
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prominent  supporters,  **  The  purpose  of  the  university  extension  movement  is 
to  provide  a  means  of  higher  education  for  persons  of  all  classes  and  of  both  sexes 
engaged  in  the  regular  occupations  of  life."  Its  methods  are  by  lectures,  class 
exercises  and  examinations,  conducted  in  various  ** centers"  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  central  head.  •     -     ^  ■  » 

The  movement  has  caused  great  enthusiasm  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
and  seems  to  have  accomplished  much  good  in  stimulating  intellectual  tastes 
among  the  people.  It  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  most  leading  educators 
and  the  generous  encouragement  of  press  and  pulpit.  While  those  who  expect 
it  J  when  fully  developed,  to  fill  the  place  of  actual  training  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  quite  likely  to  be  disappointed,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing" 
that  it  will  rais3  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  people  and  diffuse  more  broadly 
the  benefits  of  higher  education.  With  such  purposes  and  aims  every  good  cit- 
izen must  be  in  corSial  sympathy. 

Heretofora,  however,  university  extension  efforts  have  been  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  some  established  university,  or  of  some  association  or  focioty 
org-anized  for  the  purpose.  For  Instcmce,  in  England  there  have  been  four  great 
movements— one  under  the  direction  of  Oxford  University,  one  under  that  of 
Cambridge  University,  ono  under  that  of  the  Victoria  University,  and  the  fourth, 
under  that  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Universi^  Teaching.  In 
the  United  States  successful  movements  have  been  associated  with  th3  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  later  with  the  American  Society  for  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching,  with  Brown  University,  with  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Soci- 
ety for  School  and  University  Extension,  and  with  other  educational  bodies  or 
associations. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  movement,  however,  direct  govern- 
ment aid  and  encouragement  have  been  given,  in  the  statute  which  was  enacted 
by  the  last  legislature  of  this  State,  authorizing  the  regents  of  the  university  to 
act  as  the  central  head  for  the  promotion  of  this  work  and  appropriating  $10,000 
for  their  expenses. 

Inasmuch  as  this  work  is  quite  likely  to  be  still  further  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion and  another  appropriation  asked  for,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opin- 
ion that  the  assutaption  of  this  duty  .by  the  State  was  not  only  unwise  in  principle, 
but  that  if  the  movemeht  is  as  successful  here  as  it  has  iJeen  elsewhere  it  will 
involve  the  State  in  unreasonable  obligations  and  be  a  constantly  increasing  ob- 
ject of  public  expense. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  encourage  higher  edu- 
cation, and  that  public  moneys  have  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  but  I 
respectfully  submit  that  before  the  Stata  should  enlarge  its  field  of  usefulness  in 
that  direction,  whatever  views  we  may  have  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  enlarge- 
ment, it  should  first  perfect  its  system  of  common-school  education.  The  al- 
ready excessive  taxation  of  the  people  for  this  latter  purpose  and  the  lamentably 
inadequate  results  I  have  pointed  out  above. 

Reform  is  necessary  before  extension. 

My  fears  that  the  Stata  will  eventually  find  the  contrpl  and  supervision  of  uni- 
versity extension  an  enormously  expensive  undertaking,  wrong  in  principle  be- 
cause it  taxes  the  majority  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  indefensible  as  State 
policy  except  under  the  broadest  view  of  public  welfare,  are  based  chiefly  upon 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  most  closely  identified  with  the  new  move- 
ment and  upon  the  tendency  of  the  movement  where  it  has  been  longest  tried. 
Thus  far  our  State  has  committed  itself  merely  to  the  obligation  of  meeting  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  regents  under  their  granted  authority  '*to  cooperate 
with  localities,  organizations,  and  associations  in  this  State,  where  such  educa- 
tion shall  be  desired,  and  to  aid  therein  by  recommending  methods  therefor, 
designating  suitable  persons  as  instructors,  conducting  examinations,  granting 
certificates  thereupon,  and  otherwise  rendering  assistance  in  such  educationjd 
work."  The  statute,  moreover,  expressly  provides  that  no  part  of  the  appropri- 
ation shall  be  used  in  paying  for  the  services  or  expenses  of  persons  desisrnated 
or  appointed  as  lecturers  or  instructors,  it  being  the  intent  of  the  act  that  such 
ex ^)enses  shall  be  borne  by  the  localities  benefited. 

Yet  if  the  State  were  to  stop  there  the  annual  expense  must  be  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  appropriation  if  the  movement  is  to  be  successful,  the  ten- 
dency of  ever^  State  commission  or  bureau  being  towards  an  increased  expendi- 
ture. But  will  the  State  stop  there?  Experience  and  testimony  in  England  do 
not  give  much  encouragement  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  Prof. 
R.  G.  Moulton,  who  is  a  Cambridge  University  extension  lecturer,  and  who  has 
been  explaining  the  movement  to  audiences  in  this  country,  says  in  a  published 
address: 
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**  We  in  England  have  tried,  have  ransack  3d  every  form  of  contrivance  in 
order  to  make  the  movement  pay  itself — I  mean  pay  itself  out  of  the  fees  and 
tickets  of  the  students  who  attend  the  lectures— and  we  have  failed."  So  general 
has  been  this  failure  in  England  that  dependence  has  b:en  largely  had  upon 
private  benevolence  and  endowment,  and  now  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
ar.)  turning  to  the  Government  for  financial  assistance.  In  1889  a  national  com- 
mittee was  appointed  '  *  for  obtaining  a  grant  in  aid  of  university  extension."  In 
1890  the  local  taxation  act  gave  pennission  to  English  county  councils  to  apply 
a  certain  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  spirits  to  technical  education  under 
university  extension  courses,  and  one  county  alone  has  this  year  appropriated 
£1 ,500  for  this  purpose.  Even  this  indirect  government  assistance  has  not  satis- 
fied the  friends  of  the  movement,  however,  and  in  June  last,  at  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  many  prominent  educators  and  others,  it  wa^  resolved  to  petition  for 
a  government  grant  ta  properly  organized  local  bodies  for  the  conduct  of  unir 
verslty  extension  teaching.  This  direct  grant  is  desired  not  merely  to  pay  su- 
parvisory  expenses,  but  to  meet  part  of  the  costof  teaching.  Th3re  seems  every 
possibility  that  the  governmentin  England  will  soon  ba  bearing  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense  of  this  movement. 

Is  the  prospect  any  better  for  abstention  from  seeking  a  larger  sharjof  govern- 
ment aia  in  this  State,  especially  when  the  entering  wedge  has  already  been 
inserted? 

Clearly  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  university  extension  in  this 
country  to  make  it  *'pay  it  elf."  The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  says:  **No  great  work  in  education  along  higher  lines 
has  eveu  been  self-sustaining,  £h  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  and  the  society 
will  be  obliged  to  rely  on  the  public  spirit  of  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  for 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work."  A  writer  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
November  last,  after  discussing  the  cost  of  the  movement,  says:  "The  possi- 
bility of  enlisting  Goverment  aid  opens  a  larger  question.  University  extension 
is  a  national  movement  which  is  intended  to  reach  all  classes  and  to  promote  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  nation.  It  has,  then,  as  large  a  claim  upon  the  national 
pocketbook  as  an^  interest  which  the  Government  can  recognize."  Even  the 
regents  of  the  university,  in  their  extension  bulletin,  invite  contributions  to  the 
movement,  saving :  ''While  the  feeling^  seems  to  have  generally  prevailed  that 
the  funds  of  the  State,  raised  by  taxation,  should  not  be  used  for  the  expenses 
of  local  work,  however  beneficent,  and  in  that  spirit  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion in  behalf  of  university  extension  was  limited  to  general  supervisory  uses, 
still  the  cause  of  public  education  could  be  greatly  advanced  if  it  were  possible 
to  supplement  and  aid  the  work  with  judicious  appropriations  of  money  in  the 
poorer  and  sparsely  populated  localities." 

With  such  conditions  prevailing  further  recourse  to  State  assistance  would 
not  be  unnatural,  and  I  submit  the  question  to  your  practical  judgment  whether 
it  is  wise  for  the  State  to  continue  to  bear  this  questionable  and  in  the  future 
perhaps  awkward  responsibility. 

Thelimit  of  public  free  education.— W .  T.  Harris :  In  America  we  explain  our 
public-school  system  by  saying  that  a  nation  of  voters  must  be  an  educated  na- 
tion. Where  ignorance  prevails,  either  an  absolute  monarchy  is  necessary  to 
restrain  the  people,  or  else  in  case  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  the 
demagogue  will  have  the  political  control.  We  say  that  in  a  democracy  each 
person  is  interested  in  the  enlightenment  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  In  a  mon- 
archy M  the  people  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  monarch  ;  their  wel- 
fare dei)end8  on  his  goodness  and  wisdom.  In  a  republic,  where  each  is  gov- 
erned by  all,  it  is  the  interest  of  each  that  all  shall  be  wise  and  good. 

Without  education  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  history,  the  individual  will 
be  proiie  to  superstition  and  intolerance.  The  selfishness  of  sectionalism  and 
the  selfishness  of  individuals  will  triumph  over  patriotism  and  personal  integ- 
rity. It  is  a  necessity  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  our  rulers,  the  voters,  are  en- 
liglitened  by  schools  and  other  civilizing  influences. 

This  idea  determines  also  the  limit  of  public  free  education.  Where  the  people 
are  to  obey  laws  made  for  them  by  an  hereditary  ruling  class  it  may  be  necessary 
that  the  people  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  so  much  as  will  enable  them  to 
read  and  understand  those  laws.  But  where  the  people  are  to  make  the  laws 
as  well  as  obey  them,  what  limit  can  there  be  to  the  school  education  required 
except  the  full  preparation  of  the  individual  citizen  to  carry  on  his  education 
for  himself  ? 

No  person  completes  his  education  at  school.  For  the  nature  of  spiritual  life 
is  to  be  a  perpetual  education  unfolding  eternally.    Man's  ideal  is  the  divine- 
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human  Exemplar-ail-knowing,  all-powerful  to  do,  and  all-bone  vol  en  t.  Tho  most 
the  school  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  teach  the  individual  how  to  carry  on  his  educa- 
tion by  the  aid  of  the  printed  page  and  the  proper  use  of  his  social  opportuni- 
ties. 

Extent  to  which  the  authority  of  the  Staie  should  he  exei'cised. — State  Superintend- 
ent A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York  :  The  legislative  power  in  our  several  States  has 
been  content  to  exercise  very  little  general  or  decisive  control  over  the  schools. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  schools,  but  little  or  nothing*  has  been  done  by  the 
lawmaking  power  to  determine  the  character  or  direct  the  work  of  the  schools. 
If  you  will  examine  the  statute  books  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  with  this 
matter  in  mind,  vou  will  stand  amazed  at  the  almost  entire  lack  of  enactments, 
directing  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  or  insuring  instruction  by  persons 
of  sound  character  and  established  compete  ncy,  and  you  will  wonder,  as  1  have, 
that  voluntary  associated  effort,  unauthorized  and  practically  unsustained  by 
taw.  should  hare  been  able  to  aocomplish  what  it  has  in  the  way  of  systematio 
organization  and  intelligent  advancement.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Now,  suppose  we  take  our  system  of  public  instruction  as  we  find  it,  and  in- 
quire what  needs  to  bo  done  to  qualify  it  for  the  thorough  and  complete  work 
which  the  developing  circumstances  of  the  country  seem  to  require.  I  appre- 
hend we  shall  not  differ  widely  in  our  conclusions. 

BUILDINGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  subject  of  school^buildlngs  and  grounds,  furnish 
Inge  and  appliances,  needs  attention.  The  people  fail  to  appreoiate  the  moral 
and  educational  influence  which  a  good  house  has  upon  the  school.  A  comfortsr 
ble,  wholesome,  attractive  building  is  certainly  a  condition  precedent  to  theb^st 
school  work.  Yet  our  educational  plan,  the  country  over,  leaves  this  matter 
wholly  to  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  the  generosity,  the  business  thrift,  or  the 
poverty,  the  ignorance,  the  parsimony,  the  whims  and  caprices  of  local  settle- 
ments. Does  experience  show  that  it  may  bo  safelv  left  there  ?  In  some  ca^s, 
yes.  In  more,  no.  In  our  largest  and  weathiest  cities  there  is  frequently  lack 
of  suitable  school  accommodations.  Even  at  the  popular  centers  buildings  are 
found  to  to  be  out  of  date,  badly  worn  and  defaced,  imperfectly  warmed  and  ven- 
tilated, poorly  lighted,  deficient  in  furnishing,  wanting  in  appliances  to  do  with. 
And  how  is  it  in  the  country  ?  How  many  towns  and  districts  have  school- 
houses  and  outbuildings  unfit  for  any  use,  houses  which  are  a  constant  menace 
to  health  and  morals,  because  of  indifference,  or  becauire  to  build  new  ones  will 
increase  the  tax  rate  ?  How  many  lack  proper  ^eats  and  desks  and  blackboards, 
and  globes  and  maps,  and  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  ?  Of  course,  this  is  not  so  in  all  places,  but  that  it  is  so  in  some  places  Ls 
enough  and  too  much.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  Will  any 
of  us  admit  that  anywhere  in  America  a  public  schoolhouse  should  by  any  less 
comfortable  and  complete  than  the  average  American  home  ?  But  there  is  an- 
other consideration.  This  matter  do3S  not  rest  upon  sentiment  alone.  There 
is  responsibility  somewhere.  When  the  public  takes  the  children  of  the  people 
into  its  keeping  during  six  hours  of  each  day  for  forty  weeks  of  the  year,  it  is 
bound  to  giverthem  the  best  possible  care.  It  is  bound  to  make  the  environ- 
ment such  as  will  promote  the  normal  and  healthful  development  of  their  bodies, 
while  it  cultivates  their  minds  and  hearts.  Again,  when  the  public  maintains 
any  building,  it  is  bound  to  make  it  a  model — one  which  will  attract  attention 
and  cultivate  aesthetic  tastes,  one  which  will  stimulate  a  desire  for  improvement 
and  lead  out  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Who  of  us  does  not  know  that  the  schoolhouses  of  the  land  do  not  in  general 
come  up  to  these  standards*?  So  long  as  they  are  wholly  left  to  ward  alderman, 
village  boards,  or  district  school  meetings,  they  never  will.  What  reason  ex- 
ists, m  law  or  in  fact  why  the  buildings  of  a  public  and  common  schojl  system 
should  not  be  subje'ct  to  public  and  general  inspection  and  supervision  ?  Why 
should  not  competent  general  authority  inspect  all  the  schoolhousas  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  reauire  that  in  size,  manner  of  construction,  condition  and 
equipment,  all  shall  conform  to  such  regulations  as  modern  experience  and 
scientific  knowledge  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the  fullest  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  State  in  broviding  by  law  lor  a  public  school  sys- 
tem?   *.  *    * 
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TELE  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

If  tho  American  school  system  Is  to  successfully  cope  with  the  circumstances 
which  confront  it^  and  the  still  more  trying  circumstances  which  will  confront 
it,  it  must  bo  equipped  with  a  more  substantial  teaching  service.  Perhaps  one 
teacher  in  five  or  ono  in  iour  is  a  professional.  Tho  force  is  too  largely  con- 
stituted of  young  girls  or  persons  who  are  unable  to  prosecute  any  other  em- 
ployment suecosafully.  Changes  are  frequent  and  constant.  Two-thirds  of  the 
uumber  who  arc  now  teaching  will  have  ceased  to  teach  in  five  years.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  newcomers  are  immature,  physically  and  mentally,  and  are  inade- 
quately prepared  for  such  a  trust. 

You  may  tell  me  tliat  the  law  regulates  this  thing ;  that  it  determines  who 
may  teach  in  the  schools.  It  assumes  to,  but  it  does  not.  A  law  is  good  for 
notning  that  does  not  operate  effectually.  What  does  the  law  do  ?  Ordinarily 
it  confers  upon  city  boards  of  education  and  county  or  district  commissioners 
power  to  certify  teachers.  The  members  of  the  city  board  are  not  professional 
echool  men.  How  are  they  to  intelligently  determine  who  are  qualified  to  teach 
school  ?  But  that  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  worst  of  it,  for  if  it  was  they  could  em- 
ploy a  competent  person  to  determine  lor  them.  They  have  the  authority  to 
empfby  teachers.  They  have  aunts  and  cousins  and  daughters  and  nieoes  who 
want  employment.  And  they  also  have  personal  and  political  friends  with 
retinues  of  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances.  They  are  human.  They  like 
to  please.  Only  the  strongest  of  them  dare  confront  the  misunderstandings  and 
enmities  in  which  a  refusal  to  aid  their  friends  will  involve  them.  The  greater 
number  will  use  their  opportunities  to  help  those  about  them,  even  at  the  ex- 
I)ens3  of  the  school  system.  And  how  much  of  a  breakwater  is  the  county  com- 
missioner against  immaturity  and  incompetency  in  the  schools  ?  Ho  is  nomi- 
nated at  a  political  convention  and  chosen  at  the  general  election.  He  is  under 
political  obligations.  If  he  does  not  pay  them  on  demand,  he  is  considered 
mean.  The  more  honest  and  efficient  he  Is,  the  more  people  there  will  be  to  en- 
page  in  the  enterprise  of  taking  off  his  official  head.  He,  too,  is  human,  and 
he  will  ordinarily  and  almost  necessarily  be  influenced  by  these  considerations. 

But  that  is  not  all  in  his  case.  What  reasonis  there  to  suppose  that  the  county 
commissioner  is  competent  to  examine  and  determine  who  may  properly  teach 
in  tho  schools  ?  He  may  be,  but  there  is  nothing  to  assure  it.  Everybody  is 
eligible  to  the  office.  The  quaUficatione  which  secure  it  are  the  ability  to  com- 
pass a  nomination  and  gather  in  enough  votes  at  the  polls.  These  are  not  the 
qualifications  requisite  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  conunissioner's  of- 
fice. It  would  be  as  sensible  to  elect  a  man  at  a  general  election  to  manage  a 
railway  or  construct  a  cantilever  bridge. 

There  are  no  effectual  statutory  limitations  upon  the  action  of  this  comrnls- 
sioner.  Possibly  he  may  be  required  to  certify  teachers  only  upon  examination. 
But  what  sort  of  an  examination  ?  Except  through  the  constant  and  strenuous 
exercise  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  state  superintendent,  it  may  be  only  a  form ; 
it  may  be  conducted  in  the  roadway.  The  world  has  no  statutory  guaranty  of 
its  substantial  character  and  good  faith.  If  experience  in  this  connection  has 
proved  anything,  it  is  that  before  an  examination  can  be  credited  with  any  value 
it  must  be  held  at  a  stated  time,  in  a  public  place,  upon  pai)er8  which  are  pre- 
served, and  by  competent  authority. 

Indiscriminate  licensing  must  cease.  The  age  at  which  a  person  may  begin 
teaching  must  be  advanced.  Professional  training  must  be  insisted  upon  when- 
ever praclicable,  and  where  not,  then  at  least  a. minimum  standard  of  intellec- 
tual qualifications  must  bo  attained  at  a  stated  public  examination.  Examina- 
tions must  be  in  competent  professional  hands.  The  authority  to  certify  and  the 
power  to  employ  must  never  be  lodged  in  the  same  persons.  The  certificate  must 
be  gained  before  employment  is  legal.  Teachers  must  be  treated  better  and 
their  rights  must  be  more  thoroughly  protected.  They  must  be  paid  as  well  as 
equally  qualified  persons  in  other  employments.  Their  tenure  of  position  must 
be  more  secure.  More  men  must  be  kept  in  the  work.  In  short,  a  policy  must 
be  pursued,  a  plan  must  be  devised,  which  will  cause  the  teaching, service  to  be- 
come broader,  more  substantial,  more  self-respecting,  and  equal  to  all  the  de- 
mands which  may  be  made  upon  it  no  matter  how  exacting  those  demands  may  be. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  DEFINED. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  an  authoritative 
determination  of  what  the  common  schools  should  do.  The  statutes  are  nearly 
silent  in  this  connection.    This  matter  is  also  left  almost  entirely  to  local  author- 
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ties.  We  are  living  in  times  of  marked  activity,  if  not  of  feverish  unrest.  Ex- 
perimentation seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  everybody  has  something 
new  to  propose.  The  schools  do  not  escape  these  influences.  Indeed,  they  re- 
flect anv  popular  disposition  or  caprice  moie  quickly  than  any  other  of  our  pub- 
lic institutions.  The  result  is  indefiniteness  and  confusion  in  the  public  mind. 
This  must  be  corrected  or  the  end  will  be  uncertainty  and  distrust. 

The  authority  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  is  a  high  governmental  power.  It  can 
not  be  exercised  capriciously.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  exercised  must  be 
clearly  understood  and  the  object  to  be  attained  must  be  of  such  transcendent 
importance  to  all  the  people  as  to  unmistakably  justify  thQ  proceeding.  One 
may  properly  gratify  his  fancy,  he  may  speculate  and  experiment  to  his  heart's 
delight,  with  his  own  money.  But  he  has  no  right  to  do  so  with  the  money  of 
the  peoi)le.  That  must  be  put  only  to  uses  which  benefit  all,  and  then  it  must 
be  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
visw.  These  trite  propositions  relate  to  public  educational  work  as  to  any  other 
public  undertaking. 

I  apprehend  there  are  certain  things  which  the  schools  must  do  to  justify  their 
existence,  that  there  are  other  things  which  they  need  not  do  and  yet  may  do 
with  propriety,  and  that  there  are  still  ot^er  thmg*  which  they  ought  not  be 
permitted  to  undertake.    *    *    ♦  ^ 

The  schools  must  be  within  reach  of  every  home,  and  they  must  provide  at 

least  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  to  every  child.    They  must 'put  every 

child  in  possession  of  enough  learning  to  enable  him  to  act  inteUigently  and  un- 

derstandingly  in  his  social  relations  and  as  an  American  citizen.    They  must 

train  his  mind  to  act  for  itself,  and  they  must,  at  least,  go  far  enough  with  the 

work  to  enable  that  mind  to  stand  alone  and  begin  to  walk  on  its  own  account. 
«    ♦    * 

I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  right  and  propriety  of  the  support  of  high  schools 
at  common  cost  at  the  option  of  the  qualified  electors  of  each  municipality.  But 
there  are  evils  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  public  secondary  schools  which 
need  attention  and  which  it  will  take  time  to  correct.  They  attract  public  at- 
tention. They  gratify  local  pride.  They  absorb  the  best  teachers.  Service  in 
them  is  more  remunerative  and  deemed  to  be  more  honorable  than  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Their  buildings  are  moi'e  magnificent,  their  equipment  is 
more  complete.  Their  curriculum  rivals  that  of  the  best  colleges  thirty  years 
ago,  and  what  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  undertaking  is  not  mentioned  in  even 
the  Sunday  newspapers.  In  the  minds  of  educators,  in  the  public  esteem,  they 
too  frequently  overshadow  and  dwarf  the  necessary  and  essential  schools  of  the 
realm.  The  educational  pyramid  had  better  stand  upon  its  base  and  not  under- 
take to  poise  .upon  its  apex.  The  best  building  and  equipment,  the  best  teacher, 
the  best  methods,  should  be  provided  for  the  beginners.  The  most  generous 
supix)rt  and  the  most  alert  attention  should  be  given  to  starting  the  multitude 
rather  than  to  decking  out  and  polishing  off  the  individual.  The  relationship 
should  be  more  evenly  and  nicely  adjusted  by  law,  and  the  great  mass  of  pupils 
who  never  get  beyond  the  grammar  grades  should  have  most  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  law  makers  and  of  all  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  masses. 

There  are  some  things  which  have  no  legitimate  place  in  our  educational  work 
yet  which  wedge  their  way  into  it.  The  educational  theorist  outruns  all  other 
theorists.  The  educational  philosopher  reaches  after  the  unattainable  and  dives 
into  the  unfathomable  even  more  than  other  philosophers.  Speculation  is  with- 
out limits.  There  is  no  breakwater.  He  will  sufl'er  no  layman  to  dispute  him. 
He  will  speculate  with  other  doctrinaires,  and  each  will,  in  his  own  estimation, 
get  the  advantage  in  the  contest.  Then  he  will  insist  on  his  distillations  being 
condensed  at  public  expense.  Commonly  they  refuse  to  materialize  at  all.  All 
changes  and  innovations  crowd  along  together  in  the  name  of  progress  and  re- 
form.   The  result  is  confusion  and  sometimes  chaos. 

The  waste  of  educational  energy  and  effort  in  consequence  of  the  speculative 
mania  and  because  of  the  clashing  of  different  interests  is  great.  The  cost  is 
greater  than  necessary,  if  not  unreasonably  abnormal.  At  least  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  better  and  mora  telling  work  should  not  be  performed  with  the  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  system. 

In  my  opinion  this  subject  is  one  of  preimlnent  importance.  The  school  sys 
tern  must  settle  down  and  become  a  system  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  When  it 
docs  it  will  the  more  effectually  perform  the  work  expected  of  it,  and  it  will 
disarm  the  critics  or  be  the  bettor  able  to  withstand  the  assaults  which  will  be 
made  upon  it.  It  never  will  until  compet<?nt  general  authority  intervenes  to 
define  and  limit  the  scopeof  its  operations,  to  say  what  it  must  do  in  all  places, 
what  it  may  do  in  some  places,  and  what  it  shall  not  undertake  anywhere. 
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COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

I  offer  one  more  suggestion  in  support  of  my  general  proposition.  After  pro- 
viding the  means  to  do  with,  after  securing  a  competent  teaching  service,  after 
defining  the  work  which  the  8cho9ls  shall  do  in  order  to  justif  v  their  existence 
at  gen.ral  cost,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  exact  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren for  a  sutficient  time  to  accomplish  the  obj'ect  in  view. 

Of  course,  if  any  parent  prefers  to  educate  his  child  at  home  or  in  a  private 
school,  no  one  can  object,  if  this  is  not  a  mere  pretext  and  a  sham,  and  if  the 
education  so  provided  is  at  least  equivalent  to  what  the  public  requires.  But 
the  public  has  the  right  to  know  that  it  is  equivalent  and  to  exact  information 
which  will  justify  a  public  acceptance  of  its  work.  No  responsible  institution 
can  have  the  least  difficulty  in  establishing  this  fact.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
insuring  general  results.    *    *    * 

We  have  legislated  upon  this  subject,  it  is  true;  but  we  have  legislated  in  a 
dilettante,  milk  and  water  fashion,  which  has  been  practically  barren  of  results. 
There  is  almost  an  entire  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject+or 
how  to  meet  it.  Legislators  fear  that  they  may  offend'some  one  who^as  a  vote. 
America  is  not  to  be  the  refuge  and  stamping  ground  of  socialists  and  commu- 
nists tnd  anarchists.  It  maybe  wellto  hang  bomb- throwers  and  murderers,  but 
is  is  better  to  prevent  boys  from  growing  up  into  thugs  and  outcasts. 

Troubleeome  social  disorders  can  be  best  met  by  early  and  alert  legal  regula- 
tions, and  by  nona  more  effectually  than  by  such  as  will  bring  all  children  under 
the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools.  The  children  of  the  depraved 
and  indifferent  are  the  very  ones  whom  it  is  most  important  we  should  reach,  if 
we  expect  to  accomplish  the  end  we  aim  at,  and  justify  tha  theory  upon  which 
wo  are  proceeding.  It  can  be  done,  but  only  through  practical  and  stringent 
legislation.  We  have  had  enough  compulsory  attendance  laws  with  no  one  to 
execute  them,  and  which  no  one  could  executa ;  let  us  have  some  which  will 
compel,  and  will  provide  that  soms  one  shall  compel. 

Now,  these  four  matters  which  I  have  mentioned,  viz,  suitable  buildings 
and  appliances,  a  professional  teaching  service,  a  defined  course  of  study,  and 
compulsory  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  or  upon  other  instruction  of 
equivalent  value  for  a  fixed  time,  lire  vital  to  the  success  of  our  educational 
plan,  and  the  safety  of  a  social  compact  based  upon  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage. 

Whsre  is  the  autlhority  which  is  competent  to  regulate!  such  matters  and  in- 
sure decisive  and  necessary  action  ?  It  is  not  in  the  Federal  Government.  Our 
governmental  plan  does  not  cede  the  control  of  educational  interests  to  the  na- 
tional organization.  It  is  not  in  county,  or  town,  or  distriot  authorities.  It  is 
wisely  and  fortunately  so,  for  many  and  obvious  considerations.  They  are  mere 
creatures  of  statutory  law  without  original  legislative  or  executive  powers. 
The  only  authority  which  can  act  for  this  people  is  the  imperial  Commonwealth 
of  New  York,  through  the  law  making  power  which  sits  at  Albany. 

Functions  of  the  State  in  relation  to  education. — President  Seth  Low,  of  Colum- 
bia University:  It  is  every  way  becoming  that  the  State,  not  the  locality,  should 
make  the  standard  and  should  see  that  the  standard  which  it  makes  is  every- 
where uphold.  The  question  becomes,  in  substance,  the  practical  question, 
what  part  of  the  work  can  the  State  do  best,  and  what  part  the  locality  ?  It 
would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  minimum  standard  should  oe  fixed  by  the  State. 
If  any  locality  cares  to  carry  its  work  beyond  this  general  standard,  that  privilege 
may  cheerfully  be  conceded.  But  the  general  standard  certainly  should  be  fixed 
by  the  State;  nrst,  because  the  State  is  likely  to  fix  it  most  intelligently;  second, 
becaiise  only  in  this  way  can  there  be  any  uniformity  of  result,  and  third,  be- 
cause when  education  is  shaped  with  reference  to  the  work  which  is  to  follow,  a 
result  which  the  State  alone  can  secure,  the  best  results  are  reached.    *    *    * 

The  scholar  is  threatened  at  every  stage  of  his  school  life  with  an  uneconomic 
use  of  his  time,  unless  the  steps  of  his  progress  be  timed  as  well  as  directed  by 
the  best  wisdom  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  always  danger  that  the  effort 
will  be  made  to  teach  too  much,  to  teach  a  smattering  of  too  many  things,  in- 
stead of  laying  solid  foundations  broad  and  deep,  and  instead,  above  all,  of  teach- 
ing the  pupil  himself  to  observe  and  to  think.  I  plead  for  an  active  oversight, 
at  least,  on  the  pSjrt  of  the  regents,  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school  in  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  the  State,  I  would  have  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  maintain 
such  an  oversight  of  the  system  in  every  locality  that  the  results  obtained  in 
all  places  should  measure  up  to  the  ideal,  at  least  as  well  as  the  results  in  any 
other  State;  or  rather,  as  a  citizen  of  New  York,  I  pre^^gjfe^f^y^iJH^lb^ft^^®^" 
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sight  that  the  results  obtained  in  this  great  Commonwealth  should  be  the  recogf- 
nizL'd  standard  in  all  our  sister  States.  It  is  not  an  idle  dream,  this  ideal  that 
there  should  be  practical  uniformity  of  results  in  all  the  schcola  of  the  Stato 
of  similar  grade.  Germany  accomplishes  it  through  the  benign  influence  in 
that  particular  of  the  central  government.  The  only  question  with  us  is,  whether 
we  will  let  the  State,  which  is  ourselves,  do  a  similar  work  for  us  with  similar 
efficiency. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  problem  besides  the  shaping  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  oversight  of  the  work,  In  which  the  voice  of  the  State  must  be  clear 
and  decisive.  It  must  define,  and  define  adequately,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  in  the  various  grades,  and,  if  necessary,  test  these  qualifications.  1  do 
not  mean  that  the  State  should  in  any  way  interfere  in  tiio  actual  selection  of 
teachers.  That  by  all  means  belongs  to  the  localities  who  are  to  employ  them. 
But  the  State  should  define  the  training  and  equipment  which  the  teacher  must 
have  before  ho  is  eligible  to  enter  any  one  of  the  public  schools.  Similarly  the 
State  might  well  fix  the  minimum  educational  requirements  for  the  diffeient 
jwsitions  of  responsibility  throughout  the  schools. 

The  General  Oovemmjent  may  stimulate  public  education.— W^  T.  Harris:  It  is  c^ear 
that  education  is  of  vital  interest  to  our  form  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  Mississippi  have  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
because  the  voters  of  the  latter  State  help  to  make  laws  which  affect  Mississippi. 
So  Pennsylvania  is  vitally  interested  in  the  education  furnished  in  Mississippi 
for  the  reason  that  Pennsylvania's  national  interests  are  partly  controlled  by 
the  votes  of  Mississippi  cast  for  President  and  for  Congressmen. 

Here  is  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  national  aid  to  education  and  for  national  com- 
pulsory educational  laws.  But  I  trust  that  no  person  will  draw  the  conclusion 
that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  centralized  educational  system  of  France,  no  matter 
how  stronsrly  he  believes  in  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  look  after  education.  Our 
doctrine  cf  fecal  eelf-government  tends  to  increase  the  directive  power  in  all 
places  outside  the  center?.  But  this  does  not  necessitate  a  **  let-alone  '*  policy^ 
For  the  General  Government  may  stimulate  local  action  by  subsidizing  it,  or  it 
may  pass  laws  compelling  a  minimum  provision  for  schools. 

Tfie  limit  of  the  function  of  the  State, — Jas.  P.  Monroe,  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view :  Once  having  established  the  machinery  of  free  schools,  once  having  placed 
proper  safeguards  for  its  maintenance  and  protection,  the  Stato  should  deter- 
mine the  least  that  it  must  do  to  preserve  iUi  intognty  and  pifevide  for  its  healthy 
growth.  It  should  then  rightly  exclude  from  the  school  all  that  belongs  to  the 
parent  as  well  a^  all  that,  being  nonessential  to  the  life  of  the  State,  ought  to  bs 
left  to  individual  effort. 

Misdiievons  interference  vnth  the  sdwols. — Educational  News;  Unfortunately  for 
the  poor  teacher,  nearly  everybody,  from  the  chief  officer  of  a  city  or  other  school 
district,  down  to  the  man  who  drives  a  garbage  cart,  believes  that  he  knows 
better  how  to  manage  the  children  and  conduct  a  school  than  do  those  who 
have  made  it  a  life  work,  and  for  this  reason  both  individuals  and  organizations 
offer  their  uncalled-for  criticisms  and  push  their  mischievous  interference. 

Oh,  for  something  for  idle  hands  to  do!  The  idle  child  is  the  mischievous 
child  in  school;  he  is  also  the  mischievous  child  at  home.  Keep  him  busy  «nd 
you  are  safe.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  idle  man?  It  is  he  who  concocts 
the  mischief  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  he  who  says  '*they  say''  and  destroys 
men's  reputations.  It  is  he  who  too  often  is  the  critic  of  our  educ  ational  work, 
and  while  he  lounges  on  the  store  boxes  of  the  village  can  tell  just  how  the 
school  ought  to  be  kept  and  where  its  greatest  weakness  is  to  b3  found.  Is  there 
no  plan  by  which  this  man  can  put  the  energies  to  work  in  profitable  channels? 
How  much  better  our  schools  would  succeed ;  how  much  bettor  off  the  whole 
community  would  be  if  we  could  only  keep  the  idler  busy! 

Also  this  from  across  the  water,  same  stwject, — Revue  P^dago^rique  Beige:  For 
ages,  the  progress  of  school  education  was  retarded  by  general  indifference;  to- 
day, on  the  contrary,  the  most  formidable  obstruction  it  encounters  is  the  itch, 
or  the  passion,  for  innovations.  In  all  countries,  monarchic  and  demccratic, 
everybody,  from  emperor  to  pastry  ccok,has  upon  the  subject  of  education  ideas 
which  in  his  view  will  regenerate  humanity.  Naturally,  the  ministers  of  public 
instruction  have  their  ideas  too,  and  endeavor  to  put  them  into  practice.  Al- 
most every  one  wishes  to  break  away  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  old 
usages,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  to  build  up  the  course 
of  study  on  a  new  basis.    The  lack  of  practical  experience  causes  people  to  get 
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astride  of  some  of  the  strangest  hobbies.  One  is  wholly  engfrossed  with  gymnas- 
tics, another  with  chemistry ;  this  one  is  inflexibly  bent  upon  teaohing  anatomy 
and  physiology  to  future  seamstresses,  that  one  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  youth- 
ful residents  of  the  Rue  du  Temple  will  not  be  able  to  get  along  without  some 
well-grounded  knowledge  of  farming. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  they  would  (in  Paris)  have  turned  the 
courses  of  study  topsy  turvy  a  score  of  times,  and  have  completely  ruined  the 
public  school  instruction,  if  they  had  not  had  to  moderate  and  guide  them  the 
learned  and  unpretentious  Acad6mie  of  Paris,  with  its  inspectors  and  its  active 
and  energetic  rector,  M.  Octave  Gr^ard.  ,    - 

So,  while  no  really  useful  innovations  in  the  course  of  study,  the  methods,  or 
the  text-books,  have  boon  rejected,  the  literary  basis  upon  which  elementary  in- 
struction was  founded,  has  been  wisely  retained. 

IViesch^l  of  the  future  wUhiot  usurp  (he  functions  of  the  parcnf.— Superintendent 
A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.  The  school,  having  undertaken  to  train  the  in- 
tellect of  boys  and  girls,  is  now  quite  generally  expected  to  take  entire  charge  of 
their  education,  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral.  This  is  beyond  t^e  original 
contract,  and  if  so  broad  and  general  an  end  is  to  be  attempted,  then  time  must 
be  given  to  enlarge  the  plant,  to  reorgMiize  the  system,  and  adapt  it  to  such  an 
aim. 

If  the  school  of  the  future  is  to  take  of  the  parent,  and  attend  to  the  entire 
training  of  children — to  be  responsible  for  bodily  health,  intellectual  train- 
ing, and  moral  culture,  if  the  duty  of  parents  is  to  cease  when  once  the  child  is 
old  enough  to  enter  the  kindergarten,  and  the  school  is  to  turn  him  out  fully 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  for  entrance  into  a  blissful  hereafter,  then  we 
must  nave  a  good  deal  more  time  and  more  funds.  It  would  saem  as  if  so  broad 
an  aim  would  need  to  include  dormitories,  clothing,  stores,  and  refectories. 
Such  was  the  Spartan  scheme  of  education.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  It 
is  not  desirable.  Nothing  of  a  public  and  institutional  nature  can  supply  the  place 
of  parents.  They  were  ordained  of  God  ;  and  no  incubator  of  modern  science  or 
education  should  ever  supplant  them.  The  duty  of  rearing  and  disciplining  their 
children  ought  to  bo  thrown  back  upon  them  to  the  largest  possible  extent ;  any 
institution  or  any  school  which  tends  to  beget  in  the  parentol  mind  a  feeling  of 
irresponsibility  is  .evil  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  The  school  of  the 
future  will  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the  parent. 

Tlic  aim  of  the  »c/ioo?.— Principal  George  M.  Grant,  Queen's  College  (Ontario): 
We  must  remember  that  the  object  of  the  common  school  is  not  industrial.  It 
should  not  regard  children  as  the  raw  material  of  craftsmen,  and  aim  at  making 
infant  mechanics.  Children  are  organisms  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  the  best 
fruit  will  be  had  if  you  give  the  flower  free  play  and  do  not  expect  it  to  be  fruit. 
The  fruit  will  come  in  due  time,  if  you  do  not  handle  or  test  the  flower  too  often. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  make  children  happy,  healthy,  and  natural ;  to 
give  them  a  love  for  their  country  and  for  one  another ;  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  meaning  of  life ;  to  give  them  a  love  for  reading, 
and  a  taste  that  will  enable  them  in  some  degree  to  discern  good  reading  from 
bad ;  and  to  form  in  them  habits  that  will  make  the  end  of  their  school  days  to 
be  but  the  beginning  of  their  education.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  and  more 
too  is  bsing  done  now.  Possibly  it  is  in  some  places.  Improvement,  too,  there 
has  been  of  late  years,  in  ihe  general  diffusion  of  education  and  educational  ap- 
pliances, and,  above  all,  in  the  increase  of  popular  interest  in  the  common 
school.  But  no  one  will  say  that  the  influence  of  teachers  or  society,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  school  on  the  formation  of  character,  is  what  was  at  one  time  hoped 
for;  and  how,  then,  can  we  profess  to  be  satisfied?  Unless  the  people  are  be- 
coming more  intelligent  and  more  moral,  the  school  has  failed.  Unless  there  is 
a  higher  political  life  the  state  can  not  ho  satisfied.  So  great  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  public  school,  however,  thatjdespair  must  not  be  thought  of. 

What  socialisra  in  education  tends  toward,— J AmesV.  Mimroe,  in  the  Educational 
Review :  If  the  State,  that  nonentity  for  which  each  one  of  us  and  therefore  none 
of  us  is  responsible,  is  to  bring  up  my  children  for  me ;  if  morality,  good  man- 
ners, and  the  domestic  virtues  are  to  be  taught  by  some  one  else  while  I  am  but 
to  provide  the  material  things  of  life ;  then,  forsooth,  I  will  lay  aside  such  sums 
as  may  meet  these  temi>oral  wants  and  with  the  balance,  large  or  small,  will  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  ;  for  surely  I  have  no  better  use  in  the  world.  The  fact 
that  in  a  few  generations  the  State  will  fall  to  pieces  is  not  for  me  to  ccmsider, 
since  1  am  credibly  informed  that  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  it  is  taught  in 
the  schools.    This  wicked  and  absurd  result  of  socialism  is,  of  courso«  extreme. 
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There  are,  fortunately,  human  tendencies  retarding  such  a  mad  career  a3  this. 
Of  these  are  avarice,  making  us  save  even  when  there  is  no  direct  motive  for 
saving;  family  pride,  unwilling  to  resign  the  task  of  chaping  its  heirs;  and 
'above  all,  parental  love,  refusing  to  deny  itself  to  its  offspring. 

What  the  public  schools  can  and  can  not  do — kindergarten  training, — State  Super- 
intendent A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York :  The  business  and  industrial  world  is  in 
a  ferment.  The  educational  world  is  no  less  so.  All  manner  of  schemes  are  on 
foot.  Everything  is  exp3ct3d  and  demanded  of  the  schools.  Specialization 
and  experimentation  a^e  the  order  of  the  day.  The  schools  are  sympathetic 
with  this  spirit/  In  my  opinion  there  is  danger  in  it.  It  is  a  tendeney  which 
jb  to  be  resisted.  The  echools  can  not  specialize.  They  can  not  undertake 
to  fit  a  child  for  any  particular  field  of  labor  for  they  can  not  cover  all  the 
fields.  They  can  not  teach  him  all  he  is  ever  to  know.  They  can  arouse  his 
faculties.  They  can  give  him  the  elements  of  an  education  upon  which  he  can 
build  for  himself  and  they  can  stimulate  his  ambition  so  that  he  will  want  to 
build  for  himself.  If  they  do  this  they  will  do  much.  This  much  will  not  be 
accomplished  if  the  schools  attempt  to  do  special  thingfs  or  if  the  work  of  the 
schools  is'  allowed  to  become  involved  in  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

In  so  many  cas2S  as  to  be  practically  universal  the  child  will  remain  in  the 
school  but  a  few  years.  He  may  be  expected  to  withdraw  at  any  time.  Then 
the  most  scientific  and  painstaking  work  must  be  done  in  the  first  years.  If 
there  is  unusual  care  or  large  expanse  it  must  be  there.  The  idea  that  persona 
of  little  learning  or  who  are  without  professional  training  can  teach  the  young:- 
est  children,  must  be  discarded.  The  greatest  expertness  must  be  placed  where 
it  will  reach  the  greatest  numbers  and  perform  the  best  and  most  lasting  work. 
We  must  proceed  as  though  each  year  may  be  the  last  in  which  the  child  will 
have  the  oanefit  of  the  schools. 

The  ohild  is  to  live  in  contact  with  affairs.  He  is  to  live  by  his  hands  and  his 
eyes  as  well  as  by  his  ability  to  reason.  His  value  as  a  citizen  and  his  success 
as  a  man  depend  as  much  on  his  ability  to  do  as  on  his  ability  to  think  and  x>er- 
haps  as  much  on  his  sense  of  right  as  on  either. 

Then  he  is  to  ba  educated  practically.  He  is  to  be  taught  to  put  his  hands  and 
his  eyes  to  their  best  uses.  More  than  this,  he  must  be  disciplined.  His  moral 
sense  must  bs  aroused.  He  must  be  brought  into  sympathy  and  harmonious 
relations  with  nature  and  with  affairs.  We  can  not  neglect  this  until  we  arrive  at 
the  age  at  which  children  may  advantageously  handle  tools,  and  then  expect  to 
accomplish  much.  Something  must  precede  the  handling  of  tools.  Half  the 
children  will  have  left  school  l^fore  that  time.  A  carpenter  shop  connected  with 
a  high  school  is  a  feeble  thing  with  which  to  bestow  a  practical  education  upon 
the  children  of  a  sizeable  city.  But  the  kindergarten  will  do  it.  It  is  at  the 
right  end  of  the  course.  It  may  reach  every  child.  It  harmonizes  with  the 
other  work  of  the  school.  Children  love  it.  It  lengthens  their  time  in  schooL 
Otherwise  its  results  are  extraordinary.  It  arouses  an  interest  in  natural  ob- 
jects, as  stones  and  trees  and  animals.  It  cultivates  social  amenities  and  as- 
serts mutuality  of  rights  and  obligations.  It  quickens  the  moral  sense.  It 
sharpens  the  observing  and  perceptive  faculties.  It  forms  and  develops  the 
constructive  powers.  It  cultivates  the  aesthetic  taste.  The  laying  of  straws, 
the  weaving  of  mats,  the  folding  of  papers,  the  blending  of  colors,  the  molding 
of  sand  and  the  modeling  of  dajr,  train  the  eye  to  exactness  and  the  hand  to 
deftness  at  an  age  when  such  training  is  effective  and  influences  the  whole  after 
life,  If  beyond  this  children  are  taught  obedience,  punctuality,  neatness,  some 
knowledge  of  themselves,  if  they  are  taught  to  spell  correctly,  to  speak  gram- 
matically,  to  write  legibly,  to  read  understandingly,  if  they  are  taught  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  mathematics,  and  if  it  is  done  in  a  cheerful  way  so  that 
the  teacher  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend  and  helper,  the  public  schools  will 
have  met  measurably  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  If  the  attendance 
can  be  general  and  regular  the  schools  will  make  the  citizenship  of  the  State 
industrious,  well-disposed,  and  safe. 

XII.— Reading  and  Literature. 

Classical  literature  the  basis  for  ethical  training. — President  Charles  de  Garmo,  of 
Swarthmore  College :  The  advantage  of  the  classical,  imaginative  literature  for 
the  young  is  that  it  portrays  the  ethical  lessons  of  life  in  a  form  that  most  pow- 
erfully appeals  to  the  child's  natural  interests.  To  many  it  is  a  familiar  thought 
that  the  stages  of  a  child's  mental  development  correspond  to  the  stages  of  cul- 
ture through  which  the  world  has  passed.    If  this  is  true,  as  it  must  be  in  some 
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sense,  then  thoughtful  experiment  with  clacsical  literary  forms  will  enable  us 
to  find  tlmt  best  adapted  to  any  given  stage  of  child  development.  All  education 
is  a  process  of  attaining  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  The  true  fairy  tale  not 
only  embodies  an  ethical  truth,  but  it  frees  the  puny  child  from  the  iron  bands 
of  time  and  place  and  circumstance.  The  child  of  penury  may  dwell  in  marble 
halls  with  princes  of  the  blood  and  eat  the  food  of  the  gods.  Mrs.  Burnett  has 
beautifully  illustrated  this  power  of  the  imagination  in  *  *  Sara  Crew."  The  curly- 
headed  lad  at  his  father's  knee  may  quickly  become  the  armed  hero,  doing  mighty 
deeds  for  the  right.  This  emancipation  from  the  physical  lijpitations  may  soon 
be  transformed  to  the  moral  field.  I  have  said  that  it  is  the  mission  of  literature 
to  enable  the  individual  ideally  to  pass  through  the  experience  of  the  race  with- 
out the  pain  that  the  original  experience  cost.  What  a  weary  round  of  scDurff- 
ings  the  race  has  gone  through  to  arrive  at  its  present  state  of  material,  politico, 
and  ethical  freedom !  All  this  is  portrayed  figuratively  in  literature,  and  liter- 
ally in  history.  The  child  is  born  now,  as  ever,  with  all  his  experiences  before 
him .  Must  he,  for  the  lack  of  education,  tread  a^ain  the  thorny  path  of  his  race? 
We  do  not  ask  it  with  regard  to  his  material  or  intellectual  welfare;  why  should 
wo  with  the  moral?  Shiul  we  not  rather  portray  the  inevitable  struggle  in  forms 
that  he  can  understand,  teaching  him  to  win  the  victory  bsfore  the  battle  is 
fought. 

The  basis  for  ethical  training  in  elementary  education  is  to  be  found,  there- 
fore, primarily  in  a  graduated  course  in  classical  literature,  beginning  with  fairy 
tales,  myths,  legends,  and  folklore,  and  culminating  with  the  higher  dramatic 
literature;  and  secondarily,  in  the  concrete  biographical  and  narrative  elements , 
of  history. 

The  best  literature  for  cJiildren, — Principal  George  M.  Grant,  Queen's  University 
(Ontario) :  The  difficulty  of  teaching  literature  to  children  is  very  great,  perhaps 
greater  than  of  teaching  history  itself;  and  the  usual  mistake  is  in  being  too 
formal,  too  didactic,  too  analytic,  and  too  ambitious.  The  children  must  bo  in- 
terested only  through  their  imaginations.  Mr..  Gradgrind  would  give  them 
*'  facts."  I  would  give  them  stories  and  tales  instead— bcoks  like  Hans  Ander- 
sen's and  Grimm's  tales,  the  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  to  begin  with,  to  be  followed  by  Scott's  poems,  selections  of  ballad 
poetry  and  selections  from  Scripture.  *'  The  bast  literature  for  children  from 
their  seventh  to  their  fourteenth  years,"  says  Rosenkranz,  *'  consists  always  of 
that  which  ia  honored  by  nations  and  the  world  at  large,''  and  if  the  books  I  have 
mentioned  are  objected  to,  choose  at  any  rate  others  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  a  jury  that  may  be  said  to  comprise  universal  humanity. 

Should  not  anatomize  in  teaching  children  Uteratw^e.— Miss  N.  Cropsey :  A  vast 
amount  of  time  is  wasted  by  presenting  the  common  and  the  crude  in  reading 
and  literature,  because  we  fail  to  understand  the  poetic  spirit  in  which  the  child 
interprets  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  each  word 
in  a  poem  in  order  to  be  instructed  and  inspired  by  its  general  sentiment.  The 
world  comes  to  us  first  as  a  general  impression ;  it  may  bo  dim  and  obscure ; 
its  diversity  is  interpreted  in  relation  to  this  whole.  Our  primary  schools  ought 
to  teach  the  best  that  literature  has  to  offer,  not  the  most  complex  or  the  most 
obicura  in  meaning,  but  some  expression  of  other  than  the  literal  and  disconnected 
view  of  things. 

The  analytic  processes  may  entirely  absorb  the  time  of  the  child  in  school, 
and  completely  obscure  his  poetic  view  of  tho  whole  which  he  brought  to  us  out 
of  the  land  of  early  childhood,  leaving  him  on  a  barren  plain  of  facts,  cut  oflf 
from  tho  living  spring  of  imagination  and  reason.  The  eye  of  the  poet  integrates 
the  parts  and  feels  the  living  spirit  which  animates  and  unifies  nature,  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  scientific  classification  of  its  forms. 

He  will  get  much  more  than  we  ima^'jic— Intelligence  :  Reading  should  be  en- 
couraged with  the  earliest  ability  of  the  child  to  read,  and  continue  through  all 
his  public  school  career.  There  is  slight  danger  of  the  child  reading  beyond 
his  depth.  What  if  he  does  not  seize  all  the  tnoughts  if  he  only  begets  a  taste 
for  ennobling  literature  ?  He  will  get  much  more  than  we  imagine,  and  will 
grasp  it  with  a  firmness  we  little  suspect. 

The  teaching  of  English  literature, — Tho  following  remarks  upon  the  methods 
of  teaching  English  literature  were  written  by  a  graduate  of  the  Worcaster 
(Mass.)  Normal  School  and  read  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Marble  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association  : 

If  I  am  to  teach  literature  to  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  I  must  have  my  target, 
just  as  truly  as  the  child  with  the  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands  must  have  his.  I 
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must  know  at  what  my  teaching  is  aiming,  or  I  shall  be  as  likely  to  fire  into  the 
ground  as  at  the  stars.  "    • 

I  begin  with  the  hypothesis  that  literature  is  to  be  studied  in  ourhi^h  schools 
as  a  form  of  culture  and  education  beneficial  to  our  growth,  though,  it  may  be, 
not  directly  helpful  as  a  preparation  for  bread-earning.  If  one  were  to  ask  a 
class  of  boys  and  girls,  after  a  year's  study  of  literature,  in  what  way  they  expected 
to  us3  their  knowledge,  I  imagine  he  would  get  some  such  answers  as  these :  *'I 
shall  b  3  able  to  make  a  great  manv  pat  quotations.''  '*  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  on 
literary  subjects."  **  I  shall  be  able  to  use  better  language."  "  I  have  got  started 
in  reading  and  in  thinking  for  myself ;"  or,  perhaps,  "  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
US3  it  at  all." 

These  answers,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  reducible  to  two  purposes : 
To  show  off  what  one  has  accomplished,  and  to  ba  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
future. 

If  one's  education  is  to  be  only  an  end,  and  not  a  means  to  something  further, 
it  is  a  poor  thin^  to  waste  fifteen  years  of  work  for,  and  not  usually  wort;h  trving 
to  show  off.  It  IS  what  one  is,  or  is  able  to  become  as  the  result  of  the  work  he 
has  done,  rather  than  the  exact  measure  of  knowledge  he  has  gathered  together, 
that  is  of  value  to  him.  Things  plastsred  upon  the  outside  of  a  person  soon  wear 
off  and  show  the  old  textui^e  through.  That  which  is  taken  in  as  a  germinating 
force,  fostered  and  helped  te  grow,  changes  the  very  fiber  of  the  mind,  and  makes 
it  able  to  be  and  to  produce  that  which  it  could  not  have  been  or  produced  other- 
wise. 

The  activity  of  the  mind  is  of  course  thought.  And  just  in  proportion  as  we 
can  increase  the  thought! ulness,  the  habit  of  thinking  deeply  and  independently, 
just  in  that  proportion  can  we  give  vitality  and  strength  to  the  intellect  of  a 
youth. 

Young  people  think,  of  course.  But  what  about?  Take  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls  15  or  lf>  years  old.  What  sort  of  thoughts  are  making  thems  jlves  at  home 
in  their  minds,  to  order  their  affairs  ?  There  is  the  last  ball  game,  the  tennis 
match,  the  new  spring  dresses,  the  next  dancing  school,  endless  novels,  with 
many  tedious  school  books  from  which  to  economize  time  for  more  interiesting 
things.  Here  is  much  thinking,  but  little  thought.  Much  of  it  a  very  h^  alth- 
ful  kind  of  thinking,  but  not  just  the  kind  that  is  going  to  bring  them  out  men 
and  women,  intellectually  wide-awake,  serious,  and  cloar-sighted,  the  kind  ot 
men  and  womon  we  need. 

Take  this  class  of  young  people  and  get  them  deeply  interested  in  a  play  of 
Shakespeare.  The  plot  itself  can  b3  trusted  to  get  their  interest.  Then  just 
make  those  characters  live  to  those  boys  and  girls;  and  if  lago  and  Othello,  Mac- 
beth, Portia,  and  Hamlet  do  not  teach  them  some  lessons  about  themselves  and 
their  relations  and  duties  to  their  fellow-men  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

Make  them  hear  a  littl  3  of  the  music  of  Milton,  entertain  them  with  some  of  Dick- 
ens and  Scott,  get  them  up  to  their  ears  in  discussions  over  the  philosophy  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  In  each  case  pick  out  the  great  gift,  the  leading  char- 
acteristic of  a  writer,  and  just  make  that  one  point  tell  on  the  thoughts  of  the 
pupils.  Above  all  things,  do  n^t  discourage  thepupils  from  making  their  own 
comments  and  expressing  their  own  opinions.  They  will  often  seem  ridiculous 
to  the  teacher  ;  but  youth  is  th  3  time  to  be  ridiculous,  and  mistakes  are  the  surest 
way  to  correct  ideas. 

Would  I  have  them  learn  quotations?  Certainly.  Things  committed  to  mem- 
ory are  seen  in  the  many  different  lights  of  after  reflections,  while  a  thing  read 
once  has  but  th3  light  of  a  passing  mood. 

But  committing  to  memory  should  not  be  the  chief  work  oF  a  class,  and  pupils 
should  b3  temp^  and  praised,  rather  than  driven  and  scolded,  to  quot«tion- 
learning. 

It  is  very  cooimon,  too,  I  think,  in  the  study  of  literature,  to  require.a  pretty 
full  biographical  account  of  the  life  of  each  writer  studied.  This  would  do  very 
well  for  a  psychologist  or  a  philosopher,  or  even  for  a  man  of  mere  general  cul- 
ture, provided  ho  were  (50  yeirs  old.  And  so  with  long  criticisms  and  books 
ab^ut  books ;  they  are  well  for  the  writer  of  40.  But  give  these  young  boys  and 
girls  the  works  of  great  men,  pure  and  simple,  and  let  them  feed  on  them  and 
grow  mentally  and  morally. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  better,  too,  not  to  include  very  many  writers  in  a  school 
literary  coursa.  Just  as  it  is  better  to  have  a  good  talk  with  one  intellectually 
great  man  than  to  have  an  introduction  to  40,  so  it  is  better  to  know  1  poet  than 
to  know  40.  To  study  literature  and  to  study  the  history  of  literature  are  twodif- 
ferent  things,  and  they  should  not  be  exchanged  for  one  another.  But  the  Ufe 
is  in  the  literature,  not  in  its  history. 
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XIII.— Religious  and  Moral  Training. 

Bdigion  in  education. — Brother  Azarias :  Religion  is  sacred,  and  because  it  is 
80  sacred  a  thing  it  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  schoolroom.  It  is  not  a 
garment  to  be  donned  or  doffed  at  will.  It  is  not  something  to  ba  folded  away 
carefully  as  being  too  precious  for  daily  use.  It  is  rather  something  to  bo  so 
woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  thought  and  conduct  and  character,  into  one's 
very  life,  that  it  becomes  a  second  nature  and  the  guiding  principle  of  all  one's 
actions.  Can  this  be  effected  by  banishing  religion  from  the  schoolroom? 
Make  religion  ce€wo  to  be  one  with  the  child's  thoughts  and  words  and  acts- 
one  with  his  very  nature— at.a  time  when  the  child's  inquisitiveness  and  intel- 
lectual activity  are  at  their  highest  pitch ;  cause  the  child  to  dispense  with  all 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  Source  of  light  and  truth  in  his  thinking ;  eliminate 
from  your  text-books  in  history,  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  the  conception  of 
God's  providence,  of  His  ways  and  workings,  and  you  place  the  child  on  the  way 
to  forget,  or  ignore,  or  mayhap  deny  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  God  and  that 
His  providence  is  a  reality.  '  The  child  is  frequently  more  logical  than  the  man. 
If  the  thought  of  God,  the  sense  of  God's  intimate  presence  everywhere,  the 
holy  name  of  Je^us  be  eliminated  from  the  child's  consciousness  and  be  forbid- 
den his  tongue  to  utt^  with  reverence  in  prayer  during  school  hours,  why  may 
not  these  things  be  eliminated  outside  of  school  hours  ?  Why  may  they  not  be 
eliminated  altogether  ?  So  may  the  child  reason ;  so  has  the  child  reasoned ; 
and  therefore  does  the  church  seek  to  impress  upon  it  indelibly  the  sacred 
truths  of  reliofion  in  order  that  they  may  be  to  it  an  ever-present  reality. 

Not  that  religion  can  be  imparted  as  a  knowledge  of  history  or  grammar  is 
taught.  The  repetition  of  the  catechism  or  the  reading  of  the  gospel  is  not  re- 
ligion. Religion  is  something  more  subtle,  more  intimate,  more  all-pervading. 
It  speaks  to  head  and  heart.  It  is  an  ever-living  presence  in  the  schoolroom. 
It  is  reflected  from  the  pages  of  one's  reading  books.  It  is  nourished  by  the 
prayers  with  which  one's  daily  exercises  are  opened  and  closed.  It  controls  the 
affections ;  it  keeps  watch  over  the  imagination ;  it  permits  to  the  mind  only 
useful  and  holy  and  innocent  thoughts ;  it  enables  the  soul  to  resist  temptation ; 
ic  guides  the  conscience  ;  it  insjjires  a  horror  for  sin  and  a  love  for  virtue.  The 
religion  that  could  be  cast  off  with  times  and  seasons  were  no  religion.  True 
religion  may  be  likened  to  the  ethereal  substance  thatoccupiesintei-stellar  space. 
This  substance  permeates  all  bodies.  There  is  no  matter  so  compact  that  it  does 
not  enter,  and  between  the  atoms  of  which  it  does  not  circulate.  Even  so  should 
it  be  with  religion.  It  should  form  an  essential  portipn  of  our  life.  It  should 
be  the  very  atmosphere  of  our  breathing.  It  should  be  the  soul  of  our  very  ac- 
tion. We  should  live  imder  its  influence,  act  out  its  precepts,  think  and  speak 
according  to  its  laws  as  unconsciously  as  we  breathe.  It  should  be  so  intimate 
a  portion  of  ourselves  that  we  could  not,  even  if  we  would,  ever  get  rid  thereof. 
This  is  religion  as  the  church  understands  religion.  Therefore  does  the  church 
foster  the  religious  spirit  in  every  soul  confided  to  her,  at  all  times,  under  all 
circumstances,  without  rest,  without  break,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Place 
yourself,  at  this  point  of  view,  and  say,  if  believing  all  this,  child  of  yours 
should  receive  any  other  than  a  religious  education. 

How  piety  can  not  and  can  be  taught. — Carlyle  :  Piety  to  God,  the  nobleness  that 
inspires  a  human  soul  to  struggle  heavenward,  can  not  be  '*  taught "  by  the  most 
exquisite  catechisms  or  the  most  industrious  preachings  and  drillings.  No ;  alas, 
no.  Only  by  far  other  methods,  chiefly  by  silent,  continual  example,  silently 
waiting  for  the  favorable  mood  and  moment,  and  aided  then  by  a  kind  of  miracle, 
well  enough  named  ''  the  grace  of  God,"  can  thatsacred  contagion  i>ass  from  soul 
into  soul.  How  much  beyond  whole  libraries  of  orthodox  theology  is,  sometimes, 
the  mute  action,  the  unconscious  look  of  a  father,  of  a  mother,  who  had  in  them 
**  devoutness,  pious  nobleness ! "  in  whom  the  young  soul,  not  unobservant  though 
not  consciously  observing,  came  at  length  to  recognize  it,  to  read  it  in  this  irre- 
fragable manner— a  seed  plan  ted  thenceforth  in  the  center  of  his  holiest  affections 
forevermore. 

Can  morality  he  taught  in  our  public  schools  apart  from  religion  and  theology? — 
Nicholas  Paine  Gilman  :  The  great  facte  and  the  main  laws  of  the  moral  life  are 
obvious  to  all  mature  men  and  women ;  certainly  they  are  not  dependent,  for 
their  clearness  and  their  binding  force,  upon  any  notions  as  to  the  origin  either 
of  the  universe,  of  mankind,  or  of  the  perception  itself  of  these  facte  and  laws. 
The  facts  of  astronomy  which  affect  men's  daily  life — such  as  the  so-called  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean 
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tide,  for  instance— are  plain  to  every  one ;  the  explanation  of  them  given  by  the 
astronomer  to  the  farmer  and  sailor,  whether  correct  or  not,  will  not  essentiallj 
change  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  navigation.  So  the  common  practical  duties 
of  human  heings  have  long  been  familiar.  Each  new  generation  must  leam 
them  afresh,  indeed,  but  it  learns  every  day  morality  as  an  art,  not  as  a  science. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  practice,  not  in  the  theory.  Philosophers  may  dispnte 
as  to  the  exact  reason  why  a  man  loves  or  should  love,  his  mother ;  but  the  duty 
of  loving  one's  mother  is  not  a  question  considered  open  to  discussion  in  com- 
mon life.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  obligations  which  make  up  the 
substance  of  their  duty  for  th3  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  all  but  exeeptionaJ 
times  and  situations. 

When,  then,  we  have  in  mind  as  a  subject  for  public  school  instruction,  not 
the  science  of  ethics,  not  the  spaculations  of  moral  philosophers,  but  the  orderly 
presentation  of  the  common  facts  and  laws  of  the  moral  life  which  no  one  in  his 
senses  disputes,  we  perceive  how  the  religious  or  theological  difficulty  at  once 
disappears,  to  a  large  degree.  There  is  possible  a  theistic  explanation  of  the 
moral  law ;  there  is  possible  an  atheistic  explanation;  but  there  is  a  third  course 
open  here  to  the  common-school  teacher — to  att3mpt  no  such  final  explanation 
at  all.  It  is  not  necessarjr  for  him  to  teach  that  morality  rests  upon  relig-ion  as 
its  ultimate  foundation ;  it  is  just  as  unnecessary  for  him  to  teach  that  rSigion, 
on  the  contrary,  reposes  upon  morality  as  its  basis.  Let  the  relation  of  rel^on 
and  morality  b3  as  it  may  be ;  the  teacher  is  not  called  upon  to  decide  an  issue  of 
this  magnitude.  He  can  teach  the  duties  of  ordinary  life,  showing  their  reason- 
ableness and  their  interdependence  in  a  consecutive,  orderly  manner,  without 
appealing  to  religion ;  he  can  use  the  plain  and  usual  consequences  of  actions, 
good  or  bad,  as  reasons  for  morality,  without  being  open  to  a  just  accusation  of 
irreligion.  These  consequences,  as  he  should  teach  them,  are  admitted  by 
all.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Such  a  limitation  bars  out  all  matters  of  theological  controversy.  The  secta- 
rian difficulty  and  the  religious  difficulty  in  moral  education  disajppear  when 
we  keep  to  conduct  and  its  common  laws,  and  stop  short  of  theological  or  phil- 
osophical explanations  why  right  is  right  or  wrong  is  wrong. 

General  method  of  woral  insh-uction  in  public  schools. — Nicholas  Paine  Gilman: 
The  one  principle  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  is  to  avoid  didacticism  ("preaching") 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  hold  fast  to  actual  life  as  children  already  know  it, 
or  may  be  led  to  comprehend  it.  Concrete  instances  of  right-doing  or  wrong- 
doing, happening  in  the  schoolroom  itself,  or  just  outside,  within  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  boys  and  girls,  afford  the  best  fctarting  point  for  talks  about 
the  moral  points  involved.  It  will  be  easy  to  bring  the  children's  minds,  through 
a  consideration  of  actual  examples,  to  recognize  in  some  degree  the  general  prin- 
ciples involved.  The  same  caution  needs  to  be  ur^ed  here  as  in  the  case  of  other 
general  notions,  against  haste  and  consequent  disregard  of  the  immaturity  of 
the  childish  mind.  But  if  the  teacher  will  shun  formally  and  generality,  and 
keep  mainly  to  the  particular  and  the  concrete,  he  will  find  that  few  subjects 
interest  children  more  than  those  questions  of  right  and  wrong  in  common  con- 
duct. These  man-and-women-to-be  find  people  the  most  attractive  matter,  just 
as  they  will  find  them  later  in  life.  Man  is  not  only  the  *•  proper,*'  but  also  the 
most  engaging  "study  of  mankind,"  large  or  small.  Conduct  is  to  children,  who 
have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  great  activities  of  business,  art,  or  science,  much 
more  than  "three-fourths  of  life,''  and  the  lines  of  it  on  which  they  are  begin- 
ners will  continue  unbroken  through  all  their  years.  Elaborate  casuistry,  hair- 
splitting about  imaginary  situations,  anything  and  everything  in  the  line  of  pure 
ethical  theory,  should  be  utterly  tabooed  in  the  school  room.  But  with  these 
precautions  observed ,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  of  well  developed 
moral  sense,  boys  and  girls  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  (in  the  grammar 
schools,  where  moral  education  has  its  most  fruitful  field)  will  reason  about  pohits 
of  ethical  practice  with  interest,  and  often  with  a  freshness  and  an  acutoness 
that  arc  surprising.  If  this  bo  not  so,  then  these  children  in  school  differ  very 
much  from  these  same  children  out  of  school. 

If  the  course  of  study  is,  anywhere,  so  full  or  crowded  as  not  to  allow  time  for 
the  occasional  talks  (one  or  two  a  week)  about  conduct,  which  I  should  advise 
as  the  best  method,  then  that  course  should  bo  shortened  by  the  omission  of 
gome  branch  of  much  less  useful  knowledge  sure  to  be  found  in  it,  I  would 
avoid  set  times  for  these  conversations;  in  them,  question  and  answer  should 
play  a  large  part ;  the  more  easily  (if  not  very  frequently)  the  teacher  "drops 
into  '*  one  of  them  for  a  few  vivacious  minutes,  the  better.  Some  incident  of 
the  schoolroom  life  that  has  just  occurred,  or  some  matter  in  the  lesson  inread- 
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ing  or  hifltory  may  well  interrupt  the  routine  of  the  ordinary  recitation,  as  the 
teacher  asks  the  opinions  of  tne  class  or  of  the  school  on  the  moral  point  in 
question,  incites  them  to  think  more  carefully  about  it,  and  indicates  the  con- 
clusion to  which  long  experience  has  brought  the  world  the  starting  pointy  at 
least,  for  the  majority  of  these  ethical  talks,  for,  like  every  other  social  institu- 
tion, it  has  its  moral  law  which  must  be  observed  by  all  its  members  in  order  to 
attain  its  end.  The  plainly  visible  chief  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  im- 
part the  elements  of  knowledge.  To  this  end  there  must  ba  full  obedience  to 
the  natural  authority,  the  teacher ;  the  prescribed  conditions  of  quiet,  order, 
and  studiousness  must  be  observed  by  the  pupils.  Punctuality  in  attendance 
and  readiness  for  all  the  exercises;  truthfulness  in  regard  to  absence  from 
•school,  tardiness,  or  any  other  failures  to  comply  the  regular  order ;  honorable 
conduct  with  respect  to  methods  of  passing  examinations ;  polite  treatment  of 
the  other  scholars ;  attention  and  courtesy  to  the  teacher,  such  are  some  of  the 
moral  necessities  of  the  schoolroom  to  be  met  by  the  scholars. 

The  pupils  have  no  duties  which  should  not  be  met  by  an  equal  faithfulness 
to  his  Qutieson  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  should  not  be  there  teaching  unless 
interested  in  his  work,  qualified  for  it,  and  industrious  in  improving  his  practice 
of  it.  He  must  be  just  and  impartial  in  his  treatment  of  the  scholars ;  he  must, 
having  the  authority,  exhibit  the  virtues  of  a  ruler.  Teaching  politeness  and 
honor,  the  instructor  should  be- an  honorable  gentleman.  *  *  *  The  teacher 
has  no  direct  influence  over  the  pupil  except  in  the  school  hours,  and  his  earnest 
efTorts  may  be  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  indifference,  or  the  hostility  even,  of 
parents.  But  none  the  less  must  he  strive  to  connect  the  morality  of  the  school- 
room, which  he  can  enforce,  with  the  morality  of  life  outside,  as  resting  on  the 
same  general  principles  of  reason.  While  the  first  rudiments  of  common  sense 
will  keep  him  from  speaking  of  an^  vice,  such  as  lying  or  stealing  or  drunken- 
ness, in  such  a  way  as  to  proclaim  his  knowledge  that  it  prevails  in  any  scholar *8 
home,  he  is  still  free  to  enlarge  upon  the  manifold  evil  consequences  of  it.  Thus 
his  word  may  help  somewhat  to  keep  children  pure  in  the  midst  of  a  bad  home 
atmosphere,  which  he  is  otherwise  powerless  to  change. 

'*  Words"— this  will  usually  be  easy  for  the  teacher  to  give  in  attempting 
moral  education ;  but  nowhere  else  does  word  amount  to  so  little  compared  with 
example.  If  the  word  is  not  reanforced  by  the  example,  its  influence  will  be 
small. 

Practice  fortijkd  by  t/icori/.—George  P.  Brown,  chairman  committee  of  National 
Council  of  Education:  It  is  probably  evident  to  all  that  the  writer  believes  in 
inculcating  morality  by  practicing  it  rather  than  by  theorizing  about  it.  But 
the  time  comes  in  the  education  of  the  child  when  the  doctrine  that  has  guided 
the  teacher  in  fixing  dominant  ideas  in.  the  mind  of  his  pupil  shall  be  made 
known  to  the  pupil.  Although,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  theory  of  morals 
may  well  be  left  until  the  pupil  is  well  on  jhis  way^  in  the  practice  of  morality 
this  does  not  preclude  the  formulating  of  moral  principles  and  laws  which  are 
exemplified  in  conduct  whenever  the  child  is  prepared  to  recognize  them  in  this 
form,  and  the  organization  of  these  into  a  system  of  ethics  at  a  later  period 
would  be  the  culminating  act  of  an  ideal  method  of  educating  the  will.  A  fail- 
ure to  reinforce  the  practice  of  right-doing  by  a  rational  theory  of  one's  rela- 
tions and  consequent  obligations  would  be  to  omit  the  most  effective  defense 
against  the  ever-recurring  attacks  of  passion  and  sense. 

Moral  habits  induced  by  school  work. — State  Superintendent  Richard  Edwards, 
of  Illinois :  The  schools  must  develop  moral  power.  In  this  world  there  is  just 
one  thing  that  has  absolute  worth,  and  that  thing  is  character  in  men  and  women. 
These  surroundings  of  ours  which  we  so  much  value  are  after  all  only  means  to 
a  loftier  end.  They  have  worth,  these  outward  things,  because  they  contribute 
to  the  good  of  man ;  otherwise  they  are  w^ithout  value.    ♦    *    * 

What  is  this  child's  aim  in  going  through  an  arithmetical  process?  What  is 
he  seeking  for,  when,  for  example,  he  is  attempting  to  cast  the  interest  on  a 
nota  or  to  add  up  a  long  column  of  numbers  ?  He  is  seeking  to  know  the  truth. 
He  is  not  inquiring  what  somebody  would  like.  He  is  not  seeking  to  find  an  an- 
swer that  will  please  a  sect,  or  a  party,  or  advance  his  own  pecuniary  interests. 
What  he  is  seeking  is  the  absolute  truth.  If  he  is  casting  the  interest  on  a  note, 
he  desires  to  know  what  absolute  justice  requires  to  be  done.  If  he  is  adding  up 
a  column  of  figures  he  is  yearning  to  ascertain  the  precise  and  actual  amount 
which  they  represent.  In  the  study  of  history  he  is  striving  to  ascertain  what 
events  have  actually  occurred,  not  what  someone  would  like  to  make  someone 
else  believe  has  occurred.    In  short,  the  purpose  of  all  school  investigation  is 
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to  find  the  truth.  Is  not  this  a  goad  motive  ?  Is  not  tho  habit  engendered  1^ 
this  work  a  \vholc£orao  habit  ?  Suppose  the  same  motive  should  g^overn  the  ac* 
lions  of  all  adults.  Suppoae  that  every  editorial  in  a  m^wspaper,  every  speech 
delivered  from  the  stump,  every  sermon  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  Bhould  he 
animated  by  the  same  desire.  Would  it  not  be  something  of  an  improvem:?ii: 
upon  the  existing  order  of  things? 

llie  crowning pttrpo.<e  of  cducalion. — George  P.  Brown,  ohair man  of  oooo^oiittee. 
National  Council  of  Education  :  The  crowning  purpose  of  education  is  to  make  the 
will  follow  the  lead  of  conviction  in  all  matters  involving  the  idea  of  duty.  The 
moral  will  is  tho  significance,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  other  activities  of  tha  mind. 
Institutional  life  is  the  moral  will  as  it  has  realized  itself.  The  ethical  ideal  is 
actualized  in  human  society  to  tho  extent  that  it  is  common  to  the  f^articular 
members.  The  principle  of  conduct  in  the  ethical  world  is  what  is  known  as  the 
moral  law.  This  law  is  the  universal  conviction  that  every  act  of  each  particu- 
lar member  of  tho  ethical  whole  should  be  such  that  when  universal,  that  is, 
becomes  the  act  of  all,  it  will  return  upon  the  doer  to  bless  and  not  to  curse  faim. 
In  this  way  the  institutional  world  becomes  a  ministration  of  grace,  each  citiz^ 
receiving  a  return  for  every  good  deed,  the  good  increased  a  thousand  fold. 

Jidigious  histniciion  in  the  schools  of  Ontario, — Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  minister 
of  education :  Every  school  is  required  to  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  Scripture 
and  by  prayer,  and  closed  with  prayer.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools 
the  religious  exercises  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  No  pupil  is 
required  to  attend  upon  the  religious  exercises  of  tho  public  school  whose  p3r- 
eL^  or  guardians  notify  the  teacher  of  their  desire  that  ho  should  absent  him- 
self. Provision  is  mado  for  religious  instruction  by  arrangement  with  the  trus- 
tees of  any  denomination  at  such  hours  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

JRcform  the  /lomr  ./i^'s/.— Popular  Science  Monthly:  If  the  clergy,  ins'.ead  of  mak- 
ing futile  demands  for  the  teaching  of  theological  dogmas  in  tne  schools,  would 
try  to  rouse  the  minds  of  their  adherents  and  followers  to  a  sense  of  their  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  childrens'  characters,  they  might  accomplish  amore 
useful  work.  This  is  something  which  they  should  preach  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  and  if  they  would  do  so  with  the  earnestness  which  the  occasion  demands, 
tho  effi'ct  mijjht  in  a  few  years  be  seen  in  the  altered  moral  tone  of  a  portion  of 
the  public-school  teachers  themselves;  and  thus,  concurrently  with  the  elevation 
of  the  home,  wo  should  have  a  notable  impnivement  in  the  work  of  moral  edu- 
cation as  carried  on  in  the  schools.  Reform  the  home,  and  the  whole  face  of  so- 
ciety will  be  reformed. 

Catholic  rifirs  on  thr  right  of  the  state  to  cducai(. — Declaration  of  principles  by 
Cardinal  Manning  (English):  1.  The  children  of  a  Christian  people  nave  a 
riirht  by  divine  law  to  a  Christian  education.  2.  Christian  parents  have  a  two- 
fold right  and  duty,  l)oth  natural  and  sui)erna£ural,  to  guard  this  inheritance  of 
their  children.  3.  Christian  chUdren  are  in  no  senge  the  children  of  a  state 
that  has  no  religion.  4.  Their  teaching  and  training  or  formation  as  Christians 
is  of  higher  moment  than  all  secular  instruction  and  maj'  not  be  postponed  to  it 
or  risked  to  obtain  it.  5.  In  the  selection  of  teachers  by  whom  their  children 
shall  b3  instructed  Christian  parents  have  a  right  and  a  duty  which  excludes  all 
othi  r  human  authority.  G.  To  deprive  the  iK)or  of  this  right  and  liberty,  which 
is  claimed  by  and  yielded  to  the  rich,  is  a  flagrant  injustice. 

Those  also  from  Cardinal  Manning  *:  State  education  is  the  worst  form  of  edu- 
cation, fatal  to  the  independence  of  national  conscience,  energy,  and  character. 
*  *  *  You  can  force  us  to  pay  your  rate,  but  you  can  not  rob  our  children  of 
their  religion.  *  *  *  [The]  moral  unity  of  a  people  drilled  by  state  educa- 
tion and  state  pedagogues  and  state  policy  is  spectral  and  lifeless.  ♦  *  ♦  To 
compel  the  parents  of  a  Christian  people  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where 
no  religion  is  taught,  as  in  America,  or  where  the  Bible  is  only  read,  without  in- 
terpretation, or  without  its  true  interpretation,  or,  still  worse, with  erroneous  in- 
terpretation, and  by  interpreters  untrained  and  incompetent  to  interpret,  is 
a  violation  both  of  natural  and  political  justice.  It  is  an  outrage  on  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  parents  and  on  the  religious  conscience  of  a  Christian  people. 
The  common-school  system  in  America  is  a  case  in  point. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bouquillon,  professor  of  moral  theology,  Catholic  Universi^ 
of  America:^  Civil  authority  nas  the  right  to  use  all  legitimate  temporal  means  it 

J  Quoted  by  John  A.  Mooney  In  the  Educational  Review,  as  are  Dr.  Becker  and  Hon.  E.  F. 
Dunne,  further  on. 
•Education:  To  Whom  Does  it  Belong?  p.  12. 
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judges  necessary  for  the  attaiDment  of  the  temporal  common  welfare,  which  is 
the  end  of  civil  eoclety.  Now,  among  the  most  necessary  means  fcr  the  attain- 
ment of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  diffusion  of  human 
knowled^re.  Therefore,  civil  authority  has  the  right  to  use  the  means  necessary 
for  the  diffusion  of  such  knowledge,  that  is  to  eay,  to  teach  it,  or  rather  to  have 
it  taught  hy  capahle  agents. 

John  A.  Mooney,  in  the  Educational  Review,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  syllo- 
gism of  Dr.  Bouquillon :  All  that  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  not 
within  its  competence.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  the  State  could  claim  a  right 
to  teach  religion,  for  religion  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  There 
are  legitimate  and  temporal  means  necessary  for  the  temporal  common  welfare, 
and  not  within  the  State's  right.  The  procreation  of  children,  an  able  critic 
safely  claims,  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  a  means  both  legiti- 
mate and  temporal.  Still  no  one  will  concede  that  the  State  may  compel  all  the 
citizens  to  procreate  children.  Logically  the  state,  in  whose  behalf  the  reverend 
doctor  argues,  is  the  eocialistic  state.  The  diffusion  of  human  knowledge  which 
he  concedes  to  tho  State  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  largo  diffusion  possible  within 
the  boundless  limits  of  the  three  R's.  One  might  as  reasonably  deny  that  this 
*'  educat'on  '■  is  sufficient  as  to  claim  that  it  is  necessary.  And  by  what  authority, 
some  one  will  ask,  does  ho  determine  that  *'  the  right  to  uae  the  means  necessary 
for  the  diffusion  of  human  knowledge  ■'  is  to  be  understood  as  *'  the  right  to  teach 
it,  or  to  have  it  taught?"  Why  shall  not  We  define  the  **  means  necessary  for 
the  diffusion  of  human  knowledge  "  as  a  something  more  or  lees  than  teaching  ?'* 
The  professor's  conclusion  agrees  with  his  own  views.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
logical  conclusion,  but  an  assumption  added  to  the  various  assumptions  made  in 
his  premises.  His  critics  have  called  Dr.  Bouquillon *s  attention  to  these  and  to 
other  defects  in  his  method  of  reasoning.  Having  based  himself  on  premises 
not  true,  and  on  a  conclusion  doubly  illegitimate,  was  he  safe  in  "  affirming  that 
the  larger  number  of  theologians  admit  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  edu- 
cate ?  *'  With  perfect  safety  it  may  he  affirmed  that  if  tho  larger  number  do 
admit  such  a  right,  most  certainly  they  base  their  admission  on  some  more  flaw- 
less syllogism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  theologian  to  whom  the  reverend  doctor 
has  appealed  admits  tho  right  of  the  State  to  educate. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Savannah:  We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  State  will  confine  herself  toherlei?it- 
imate  duties,  of  the  which  there  are  enough,  and  those  sufficiently  onerous,  with- 
out undertaking  to  supply  us  with  a  secular  instruction  which  we  do  not  want 
in  any  other  manner  than  as  a  handmaid  to  religion,and  with  which,  so  accom- 
panied, no  government  can  furnish  us.  Were  it  even  possible,  such  a  power  is 
too  liable  to  abuse  to  bo  left  in  any  governmental  hands;  and  finally,  upon  par- 
ents, as  such,  devolves  tho  responsibility  for  the  souls  of  their  offspring,  and  we 
dare  not,  even  if  we  could,  shift  it  from  where  the  Almighty  has  placed  it. 

Hon.  E.  P.  Dunne  (in  an  addrass  at  the  Catholic  Congress,  Baltimore,  1S89) : 
Morality  is  the  only  foundation  of  order.  Therefore  the  State  not  only  may  but 
must  assist  in  the  production  of  morality.  It  must,  do  it  or  die,  for  without  mo- 
rality order  is  impossible,  and  without  order  the  State  can  not  live.  There  can 
be  no  morality  without  religion.  Therefore  the  State  which  wars  upon  religion 
undermines  its  own  foundation—precipitates  its  own  destruction.  Moral  cul- 
ture is  of  more  importance  to  the  State  than  any  other ;  instruction  which  does 
not  give  it  is  not  education.  Therefore  the  State  should  encourage  education 
full  and  complete.  To  aid  in  education  the  State  may  endow  schools  and  assist 
teachers,  but— itself  to  teach?  No  I  That  is  beyond  its  charter,  beyond  its 
rights,  beyond  its  power. 

Compulsmvj  teaching  is  of  inferior  quality, — Tho  School  Journal :  That  teacher 
who  is  throwing  out  the  strongest  moral  influences  in  her  school  is  the  least 
conscious  of  it.  It  is  unconscious  radiation,  as  flowers  fill  the  air  with  fragrance. 
There  is  a  certain  benefit  to  a  school,  from  carrying  out  a  programme  of  mor- 
als—that is,  a  programme  that  has  certain  times  and  occasions  and  ways  laid 
down  for  the  imparting  of  moral  instruction.  But  like  all  compulsory  teaching 
it  is  of  inferior  quality  compared  with  that  which  flows  out  naturally  from  every 
pore  of  the  teacher's  soul. 

Not  new.—'H..  C.  Harden,  master  Shurtleef  School  (Boston) :  That  old  lie  that 
there  is  no  religion  in  the  schools. 
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XIV.— School  Management  and  Discipline. 

Uniformity  and  freedom,— F,  W.  Parker,  Cook  County  Normal  School:  Uni- 
formity may  be  a  necessity  in  the  evolution  of  a  school  system,  or  any  other  sys- 
tem ;  hut  there  comes  a  time  when  this  rough  staging  should  he  torn  away.  The 
n^xt  period  of  evolution  must  he  a  period  of  liherty,  that  liberty  so  restricted 
that  It  will  lead  to  freedom.  Merit  In  fixing  uniformity  is  complete  skill  in 
routine  duties,  a  strict  compliance  with  conventional  demands,  the  order  that 
keeps  pupils  still;  the  teaching  that  complies  with  the  letter  of  a  course  of  study; 
the  drill  that  passes  classes  en  bloc  from  grade  to  grade;  the  spirit  that  humbly 
bows  to  d6|fmatic  rules.  Under  uniformity,  teaching  is  a  business  and  not  an 
art.    A  business  is  governed  by  fixed  rules ;  an  art  by  eternal  principles. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  a  great  corps  of  teachers,  each  imbued  with  a  divine 
enthusiasm  of  study  and  a  firm  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity; 
each  striving  to  find  more  and  more  of  truth,  and  to  apply  it  for  the  weal  of  the 
child.  Think  of  each  giving  freely  to  all  the  treasures  and  truths  that  he  finds., 
and  receiving  as  freely  from  all,  their  discoveries.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  would  not  have  to  search  with  a  Diogenes  lantern  for  a  first-class  teacher. 

XV.— Secondary  Education. 

Free  high  schools  untoise. — James  P.  Munroe,  in  the  Educational  Review:  The 
maintenance  of  free  high  schools  is  unwise ;  first,  because  it  obliges  a  whole 
CDmmunity  to  pay  for  what  only  a  limited  number  can  enjoy  ;  second,  because, 
necessarily  expensive,  it  robs  the  lower  schools  of»f  unds  essential  to  them ;  and, 
third,  because  it  offers  to  boys  and  girls  wholly  unfit  for  secondary  education  a 
temptation  to  exchange  the  actual  benefits  of  remunerative  work  at  15  years  of 
age  for  the  doubtful  advantage  of  a  training  that  can  have  no  direct  bearing  upon 
their  life  work,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  life  it  occurs,  may  do  decided  narm. 
The  State  must,  of  cours3,  take  the  initiative  in  providing  secondary  schools  sep- 
arate from  or  in  connection  with  those  already  established  by  private  enterprise, 
and  it  must  maintain  such  course  of  study  as  the  needs  of  the  community  demand  ; 
but  for  these  courses  there  should  be  a  graded  system  of  fees,  regulated  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  studies  pursued,  and,  while  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  their  support  might  ha  assessed  upon  the  taxpayers,  the  larger  share 
should  be  borne  by  those  in  attendance.  When  such  a  school  ceases  to  be  mainly 
self-supporting,  the  town  or  school  district  should  have  power  to  suspend  it  until 
the  demand  for  reopening  justifies  its  revival.  In  this  way  only  can  the  hiffh 
school  do  the  work  that  should  be  required  of  it;  only  by  such  a  pruning  can  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  receive  the  money  and  attention  they  deserve ; 
and  after  such  a  bold  first  step  can  a  real  reform  of  the  public-school  system  be 
begun. 

Public  high  schools  vs.  academies. — Intelligence  :  The  public  high  schools,  es- 
pecially those  of  New  England,  are  steadily  coming  to  the  front  as  the  schools 
which  give  the  most  thorough  and  useful  preparation  for  college.  Three  times 
within  a  few  years  the  valedictory  at  Yale  has  been  awarded  to  a  student  whose 
preparatory  studies  were  in  the  New  Haven  High  School. 

The  rise  of  the  public  high  school  as  the  crowning  feature  of  the  system  of 
common  school  education  is  a  most  interesting  fact.  In  several  of  the  New 
England  States  these  schools  have  caused  the  delay  of  most  of  the  old-time 
acfiSomies  which  were  once  flourishing  institutions,  or  at  all  events  theii*  rela- 
tive decay.  Except  a  few  which,  by  reason  of  their  largo  endowment  or  some 
especially  favorable  condition,  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  population,  they 
have  fallen  into  comparative  obscurity. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  curnculum  of  th:  preparatory  sdiool. — President  D.  C.  Gil- 
man  (in  the  Cosmopolitan  ):  Whenever  the  time  comes  for  a  revision  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  preparatory  school,  three  subjects  should  receive  much  more  at- 
tention than  is  now  given  to  them.  The  study  of  science  should  be  so  pursued 
that  the  habit  of  close  observation  and  of  reasoning  upon  ascertained  facts 
should  at  least  be  initiated.  Nature  should  be  approached  by  the  schoolboy  as 
a  willing  and  ever-present  teacher.  Her  lessons  should  be  the  delightof  every 
adolescent.  When  we  remember  that  in  contemplating  the  heavens,  in  watch- 
ing the  life  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the  observation  of  the  modes  of  motion  and 
in  studying  the  inorganic  world  there  are  innumerable  and  infinitely  varied 
opportunities  to  awaken  curiosity,  to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  to  exercise 
the  judgment,to  reward  investigation— how  strange  that  so  little  progress  is  made 
in  the  introduction  of  scientific  studies  in  elementary  education !    Modem  lan- 
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,uage9  also,  especially  French  and  German,  are  nowadays  indispensable  in  a 
.iberal  education ;  and  they  are  much  more  readiljr  acquired  in  childhood  than 
maturity.  How  are  they  to  get  just  recognition  in  the  preparatory  schools? 
An  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  should  also  be  required  of  every  schoolboy. 
College  professors  have  lately  been  showing  how  ignorant  the  youth  of  America 
are  of  the  history,  the  geography,  the  biography,  and  the  literature  of  the 
sacred  books.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  its  religious  lessons,  but  I  speak  of  the 
Bible  as  the  basis  of  our  social  fabric,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  mostinstruc* 
tive  human  experiences,  as  a  collection  of  poems,  histories,  precepts,  laws,  and 
examples,  priceless  in  Importance  to  the  human  race.  These  Scriptures  have 
pervaded  Qur  literature.  All  this  inheritance  we  |)08sess  in  a  version  which  is 
unique.  Its  marvelous  diction,  secured  by  the  revisions  of  many  centuries,  and 
its  substantial  accuracy,  the  care  of  many  generations  of  scholars,  are  beyond 
our  praise.  But  how  little  study  does  the  schoolboy  give  to  this  book  in  secu- 
lar or  sacred  hours ;  how  Ignorant  may  he  really  b3  of  that  which  is  supposed  to 
be  his  daily  counselor  !  Science,  modern  lan^fuages  and  the  Bible  have  been 
so  long  neglected  in  preparatory  schools  that  it  is  extremely  hard  nowadays  to 
find  effective. teachers  for  these  subjects.  There  is  no  consensus  as  to  books,  no 
tradition  respecting  methods.  Perhaps  we  are  waiting  for  the  waters  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  angel  of  deliverance,  but  we  shall  wait  in  vain  unless  we  put 
forth  efforts  of  our  own  to  reach  the  true  remedies.  The  day  will  come  for  bet- 
ter things ;  we  can  see  its  approaches. 

XVI.— Teachers. 

Is  special  preparation  for  ieachina  indispensable  fSupeviniendent  Henry  Sabin 
(Iowa) :  Shall  we  say  that  special  preparation  for  the  teacher's  work  is  not  de- 
sirable ?  Certainly  it  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  indispensable.  There  are 
only  four  indispensable  requisites— knowledge  of  subject-matter,  uprightness  of 
character,  a  desire  to  improve,  and  common  sense.  With  these  as  a  foundation 
we  may  build  an  Arnold,  an  Agassiz,  or  a  Phllbrick.  If  any  one  of  these  requi- 
sites is  wanting,  no  amount  of  professional  study  or  reading  of  educational  books 
can  supply  the  deficiency.  There  has  broken  out  lately  a  mania  for  high  intel- 
lectual development,  which  the  teacher  expects  to  attain  by  reading  a  book  a 
month.  Teachers  sometimes  become  gormandizers  of  books.  Dickens  says  of 
one  of  his  schoolmaster  chcwacters,  after  enumerating  a  long  list  of  his  require- 
ments :  **  Ah,  rather  overdone,  Mr.  Choakumchild.  If  he  had  only  learnt  a  lit- 
tle less,  how  infinitely  better  he  might  have  taught  much  more ! " 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood  (Kansas  City,  Mo.):  It  might  be  as  well  to 
state  clearly  that  all  this  talk  about  making  good  teachers  without  professional 
training  is  of  little  value  to  the  schools.  There  is  no  equivalent  for  professional 
training.  *  ♦  *  Let  us  understand  it,  and  not  beguile  ourselves  into  long- 
winded  discussions  in  the  vain  search  for  temporary  substitutes. 

Superintendent  Draper,  of  New  York,  remarked  on  this  subject  that  he  was 
sorry  to  note  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  speakers  to  disparage  pro- 
fessional training  altogether.  It  wastoo  lata  in  the  history  of  educational  prog- 
ress to  do  this.  Such  sentiments  are  outlawed— are  back  numbers.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  argue  with  men  who  had  been  enjoying  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  slum- 
ber and  were  out  of  touch  with  the  general  educational  sentiment  of  the  country. 

Four  propositions  wortJiy  of  constdcratton.— Superintendent  Henry  Sabin  (Iowa): 
1.  Pedagogical  research,  educational  inquiry,  the  study  of  methodology  alone, 
can  never  constitute  a  man  a  teacher.  The  machine  which  makes  the  teacher  a 
mere  automaton  is  already  producing  alarming  results  in  this  direction.  In 
many  of  our  schools  we  are  approaching  the  danger  line  of  killing  off  individu- 
ality, of  crushing  out  spontaniety,  of  dwarfing  the  teaching  ingenuity  by  re- 
ducing everything  to  the  dead  level  of  certain  so-called  philosophical  methods. 
We  are  training  the  teachers  to  follow  the  ruts. 

2.  There  is  a  failure  with  teachers,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  distinguish 
between  an  individual  method  and  a  representative  method ;  between  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  the  invention  of  the  person  using  it,  partaking  largely  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  device,  and  a  method  which  is  typical  in  its  nature— which  exemplifies 
the  essential  characteristics  of  all  related  methods.  A  device  is  the  creation  of 
the  teacher— a  method  is  based  upon  eternal  truths. 

Our  schools  of  methods  are  very  often  only  schools  of  devices. 

3.  The  school  which  gives  its  students  power  of  thought,  clearness  of  expres- 
sion, aptness  of  illustration,  and  a  desire  to  grow,  is  a  good  fitting  school  for  its 
teachers.    What  branches  are  taught  there  is  of  secondary  importance. 
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4.  To  build  a  wall  of  partition  in  tho  normal  school  or  in  the  college  and  ssty 
thet  the  studies  on  this  side  are  purely  academic  and' those  on  that  side  purely 

grofessional  is  the  concent  ration  of  stupidity.  The  most  successful  normal  school 
I  that  which  most  closely  combines  in  its  daily  work  educational  thought  and 
educational  practice.  The  attempt  to  separate  them  combines  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  a  blunder  and  a  crime. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  cDlleges  arid  normal  schools  do  not  realize  that  it  is  their 
province  to  prepare  teachers  for  high-school  work.  When  they  reach  this  point 
certain  results  will  follow.  They  will  no  longer  attempt  to  prepare  teachers  for 
their  work  by  reading  and  stuJying  a  few  books  during  tha  last  half  of  the 
course.  Tho  science  and  art  of  education  will  bo  taught  during  every  exercise. 
There  will  be  no  less  academic  work,  but  it  will  l^  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Each  lesson  will  be  taught  a3  ba^d  upon  educational  principles ;  the  student  will 
bo  required  to  study  it  with  two  ends  in  view — as  he  would  teach  his  pupils  to 
study  it,  and  as  he  himself  should  study  it  if  he  were  to  teach  it.  Arithmetic  or 
geography  should  be  just  as  much  a  professional  study  in  the  normal  school  as 
psychology  or  the  history  of  education.  Every  exercise  should  have  a  echool- 
room  side. 

0/t/ic  value  of  scholarship. — Superintendent  Henry  Sabin  (Iowa) :  The  normal 
school  which  makes  excellency  of  scholarship  a  subordinate  aim  makes  a  very 
grave  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  tha  instructor  whose  only  aim  is  to  induce 
oxcellonca  of  scholarship  has  no  place  whatever  in  a  normal-school  faculty. 

Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble  (Worcester,  Mass.) :  The  young  can  not  be  well 
trained  by  an  untaught  teacher.  It  is  not  merely  the  prescribed  curriculum  that 
the  pupil  must  be  made  acquainted  with.  This  is  tho  framework,  so  to  speak, 
the  skeleton ,  upon  which  must  grow  the  parts  that  make  up  asymmetrical  whole ; 
and  this  symmetry  is  produced  outof  the  well-stored  mind  of  an  educated  teacher. 
The  daily  lessons  must  be  enlivened  and  vivified  by  related  facts  and  suggested 
ideas.  This  can  be  best  done  from  the  storehouse  of  a  mind  running  over  with 
knowledge,  broad  and  deep,  encompassing  the  subject-matter  of  the  daily  tasks. 

To  such  broad  culture  the  teacher  should,  if  possible,  by  all  means  add  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.  But  valuable  as  this  pro- 
fessional training  is,  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  indispensable  qualitica- 
tion  just  named. 

Theory  ayid  experience  declare  for  scholar sJiip. — B.  A.  Hinsdale:  Which  is  better, 
much  scholarship  and  little  method,  or  little  Echolardhip  and  much  methods 
The  answer  to  this  question  can  not  for  a  moment  be  held  in  doubt.  Both  theory 
and  ex|)ericnce  declare  for  scholarship.  In  fact,  the  enthusiasm  of  knowledge 
is  a  prime  requisite  of  tho  best  teaching.  P'ew  school  spectacles  are  more  pam- 
ful  than  that  of  a  poor  teacher  eking  out  slender  learning  with  an  excess  of 
method.  The  good  scholar  without  professional  training  will  commonly  stagger 
a  good  deal  at  first,  but  if  he  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  he  will  soon  Und 
his  feet;  while  the  teacher  of  an  ill-organized  mind  and  small  equipment  gives 
little  promise  of  ever  overcoming  his  limitations.  The  what  will  catch  the  hmc 
long  before  the  Iww  will  overtake  the  what!  And  this  is  why  all  sound  educators 
plead  for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country. 

The  function  of  the  'normal  sc/iooL— Edward  T.  Pierce,  principal  Chico  State 
normal  school  (Cal.):  The  first  requisite  of  good  teaching  is  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  taught;  the  second  is  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation and  the  methods  of  applying  them.  If  the  subject  matter  is  slighted, 
method  is  purposeless ;  and  knowledge  of  methods  presuppose  an  understanding 
of  the  subject  in  the  teaching  of  which  the  methods  are  to  bo  applied.  There- 
fore the  normal  schools  of  this  State  must,  at  present,  pui*sue  two  lines  of  work- 
academic  and  professional — and  should  slight  neither. 

J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  Stato  Board  of  Education  (Mass.):  A  normal  school 
may  be  known  from  any  other  institution  of  learning  by  the  character  of  the  exer- 
cises to  which  it  may  be  properly  limited.  If  it  devotes  its  whole  attention  to 
teaching  the  objects  and  subjects  of  knowledge  in  an  academical  way  it  has  no 
claim  to  a  distinct  existence.  Other  schools  are  doing  the  same  thing.  If  it 
teaches  the  philosophy  of  teaching  and  the  method  founded  upon  it,  and  the 
history  of  teaching  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  it  is  doing  its  le- 
gitimate work.  If,  at  the  same  time,  it  attempts  to  teach  the  facts  and  truths  of 
the  various  sciences,  then  it  imposes  a  burden  upon  itself  which  circumstances 
may  render  necessary  to  a  limited  extent,  but  which  should  not  be  aUowod  to 
interfere  with  professional  teaching  beyond  the  necessity,  ^ 
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What  maybe  required  of  all  candidates. — State  Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper 
(New  York) :  In  our  cities,  the  number  of  candidates  for  teachers*  positions  is 
so  great,  and  the  facilities  for  acquiring  protlcieccy  so  many,  that  it  is  p  irfectly 
practicable  to  require  that  all  candidates  shall  have  completed  the  hig-h  school 
course  and  spent  a  year  in  a  normal  school  or  training  class  before  being  given 
authority  to  teach.  We  passed  such  a  law  in  our  State  last  winter.  It  was 
Tetoed.  But  wo  will  have  It  yet.  Some  of  our  cities  are  doing"  precisely  this 
now  without  law.  All  can  do  it  and  have  plenty  of  teachers.  It  is  no  hardship 
to  young  candidates.    It  will  work  incalculable  advantage  to  the  schools. 

How  ahigk school  maj  prepare  teachers, — Superintendent  Henry  Sabln  (Iowa): 
Occasionally  we  find  a  high  school  which  is  renowned  in  aU  the  suriounding 
country  for  sending  out  successful  teachers.  In  such  a  school,  if  we  investigate, 
we  always  find  certain  conditiors: 

1 .  Pupils  are  taught  how  to  study  with  a  view  of  getting  the  most  out  of  a 
subject,  not  simply  out  of  the  bo:?k.  They  practice  vivisection  on  every  subject 
they  take  up. 

2.  They  are  taught  to  exhaust  the  means  at  their  command.  If  it  is  only  a 
dictionary,  an  encyclopaedia,  a  few  reference  books  at  home  or  at  school,  they 
make  the  best  use  possible  of  Ih-am.  Supe- abundance  of  means  is  sometimes  a 
source  of  waste  to  the  student. 

3.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  ask  questions  as  well  as  answer  them,  and  the 
teachers  are  expected  to  answer  questions  as  well  as  ask  them.  The  independ* 
ence,  which  the  pupil  thus  gains,  goes  with  him  into  his  school,  and  serves  him 
well  in  the  absence  of  strictly  professional  training.  It  enables  him  to  solve, 
without  the  aid  of  a  key,  the  innumerable  problems  which  present  themselves 
almost  daily  in  the  schoolroom. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  life  of  good  school  work.  Thus  the  pupils. during  four 
years  acquire  fo  great  devotion  to  their  work,  they  becomo  so  sglow  with  the 
delight  of  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge  that  it  becomes  an  appetite,  as  it 
were,  and  they  are  not  happy  except  when  under  its  influence. 

Of  cxtreme^iy  doubtful  value. — The  lest  psychology.— H.  C.  Missimer  (Erie,  Pa.): 
The  young  girls  that  go  into  cur  training  classes  fresh  from  the  high  school  are 
too  immature  to  understand  mental  philorophy  or  psychology.  It  will  only  be- 
fuddle them.  The  power  to  analyze,  to  dissect,  to  connect  mental  processes  in 
their  proper  relations,  is  the  last  and  highest  achievement  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
the  result  of  much  ob-ervation  and  wide  experiehce.  For  a  young  girl  to  psy- 
cholo^fize,  to  philosophize  about  the  mental  process  of  the  child-mind,  without 
knowing  anytning  aoout  children,  or  coming  into  actual  mental  contact  with 
thom  is,  if  not  the  purest  nonsense,  of  extremely  doubtful  value. 

Again,  the  abstract  study  of  pjsychologry,  as  a  preparation  for  teaching,  is  very 
apt  to  send  the  young  teacher  into  the  school  with  a  tendency  to  impose  and 
pi'actice  upon  the  children  a  theory  instead  of  a  disposition  to  study  actual  con- 
ditions out  of  which  she  ought  to  develop  her  own  theories  and  her  own  methods. 

Even  the  discussion  of  methods,  before  we  are  engaged  in  teaching,  is  of  liitle 
value  beyond  conveying  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  method  of  some- 
body else  is  of  no  value  to  me  unless  it  quickens  and  expands  ideas  already  ex- 
isting in  my  own  mind. 

The  best  psychology  for  the  teacher — the  beginniner  teacher — is  the  psy- 
chology of  vulgar  practice.  It  is  the  right  kind  of  psychology  to  rid  our  minds 
of  foolish,  impracticable,  and  short-sighted  notions.  It  is  the  psychology  that 
shows  us  where  we  shall  probably  fail,  and  where  to  concentrate  our  energies 
in  order  to  succeed.  Professional  psychology  should  come  after  the  teaching  is 
begun,  after  common -sense  study  of  the  children  after  the  study  of  actual  con- 
ditions.  Then  it  will  develop,  enlarge,  and  widen  the  teaching  mind. 

Special  preparation  maybe  exacted  even  in  the  cow?j<n/.— Superintendent  A.  S 
Draper  (New  York):  We  can  not  expect  that  all  teachers  will  teas  thoroughly 
prepared  for  their  work  as  they  may  and  ought  to  be  in  the  cities.  Yet  experience 
shows  that  some  special  preparation  may  l:^  exacted  even  in  the  country.  Candi- 
dates will  comply  with  what  is  required.  Send  all  you  can  to  the  rc^gularly  estab- 
lished normal  schools,  but  remember  that  there  can  never  be  enough  normal 
schools  maintained  to  supply  all  the  teachers  needed  in  the  common  schools, 
and  also  that  all  candidates  can  not  afford  to  take  a  complete  normal  course  for 
the  sake  of  the  mere  chance  of  being  employed  at  five  or  six  dollars  per  week, 
with  the  likelihood  of  being  turned  out  at  the  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel. 
We  need  short-term  training  classes  throughout  the  rural  districts. 
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Thevse  of  teadiers^  erawnw/ioiis.— Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper  (New  York): 
It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  discredit  examinationg.  It  is  a  foolish  habit.  The  ex- 
amination has  its  legitimate  use.  We  do  not  use  it  to  determine  who  shall  be 
eertined,  but  who  shall  not  be.  We  do  not  say  that  all  who  pass  an  examination 
shall  be  certified  by  any  means.  We  say  that  the  local  officer  may  withhold 
certificates  from  any  candidate,  no  matter  whether  he  parses  the  examination  or 
not,  and  without  giving  any  reason.  We  only  say  that  he  shall  not  issue  a  cer- 
tificata  unless  the  can(fidate  attends  upon  a  prescribed  coursa  of  professional  in- 
struction or  passes  the  prescribed  examination.  In  the  next  world  we  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  ends  without  means  but  we  can  not  in  this  world.    *    ♦    * 

We  will  continue  to  talk  about  innumerable  things,  but  nothing  can  be  of  such 
supreme  importance  as  the  institution  of  efficient  agencies  for  promoting  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  and  for  preventing  me  certification  of  such  as 
are  not  so  trained. 

The  essential  conditions  of  effectivz  teachers^  examinations. —George  William  Cur- 
tis :  Teacherships  in  the  schools  are  not  popularly  regarded  as  subjects  of  pa^ 
ronage.  But  are  they  not  so  practically,  and  is  it  wise  that  they  should  remain 
BO  ?  What  is  the  present  system  ?  I  bilieve  that  the  requirement  of  certifica- 
tion or  license  before  appointment  is  universal  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
The  examination  upon  which  the  certificate  or'  license  issues  is,  then,  the  car- 
dinal point.  What  are  the  vital,  essential  conditions  of  effective  examination  ? 
To  be  properly  eflfective  the  examinations  must  be  uniform,  entirely  competent^ 
and  wholly  indep.^ndent  of  the  appointing  power.  The  examiners  must  oe  sin- 
cerely interested  in  education,  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  with  the 
requirements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  capable  of  conducting  an  examinaticm 
to  ascertain  both  the  scholastic  attainments  and  the  specific  professional  fitness 
of  the  candidates.  Wherever  thes3  conditions  do  not  exist,  the  public  school 
system,  and  therefore  the  whole  community,  suffers.  ^ 

A  reserve  corps  of  teaihers—The  Milwaukee  plan, — Superintendent  William  E. 
Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  an  inquiry  into  the 
frequency  of  teachers'  absences,  and  the  average  number  of  substitutes  em- 
ployed to  fill  such  absences,  suggested  a  change  whereby  a  larger  number  of 
wefl-qualified  teachers  than  those  assigned  to  places  should  bo  kept  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  board.  In  Milwaukee  it  was  found  that  of  a  corps  of  400  teachers 
employed  at  that  time  there  was  an  average  absence  of  12  to  15  teachers  a  day, 
the  absences  some  days  exceeding  20.  This  includes  all  vacant  places,  perma- 
nent and  temporary.  It  frequently  happens  that  two  or  three  vacancies  exist 
for  which  there  is  no  appointee  at  hand.  It  was  customary,  as  in  other  places, 
to  occupy  these  by  so-called  substitute  teachers  having  no  certificates,  or  by 
those  having  the  certificate,  but  no  experience.  A  rule  was  adopted  empower- 
ing a  committee  and  the  superintendent  to  appoint  a  number  of  supernumerary 
teachers,  to  be  called  the  reserve  corps.  These  teachers  were  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained  during  the  summer  vacation.  Their  appointment  was  regular  and 
their  salary  the  same  as  that  of  assistant  teachers,  no  deduction  bamg  made 
when  their  services  were  not  required,  providing  they  reported  for  service  at 
the  office.  Members  of  the  reserve  corps  have  their  predilections  and  apti- 
tudes. These,  known  to  the  superintendent,  are  regarded  when  temporary  as- 
signments are  made.  A  vacancy  in  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  grade  is  supplied  by 
a  teacher  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  capacity  for  teaching  higher  grades.  A 
vacancy  in  the  primary  grade  is  supplied  by  a  teacher  who  is  suppoBed  to  be 
adapted  to  primary  work.  In  the  mean  time  the  members  of  the  reserve  corps, 
being  83lect3d  upon  grounds  of  general  efficiency,  experience,  and  training,  are 
eligible  for  appointment.  Their  service  in  temporary  classes  commends  them 
for  appointment,  and  their  detail  to  occupy  recently  created  vacancies  is  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  appointment.  If  the  principal  is  satisfied,  a  resolution  of 
transfer  from  the  reserve  corps  to  the  corps  of  the  school  is  all  that  is  required. 
In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  satisfy  the  prerogative  of  local  commissioners 
who  select  their  own  teachers  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  plan  hope  to 
introduce  a  larger  number  of  capable  teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  As  the  reserve 
corps  is  depleted  it  is  recruited  by  the  committee  and  the  sui>erintendent, 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  a  record  of  applicants  and  to  hold  frequent  meet- 
ings for  interviewing  applicants  for  admission  to  the  reserve  corps.  The  corps 
was  first  organized  under  rules  which  prohibited  the  employment  of  any  teaim- 
ers  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  previously.  Tho  restriction  was,  however, 
removed,  and  perhay  s  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  Experience  has 
shown  that  som3  teachers  were  kept  driftin*^  about  upon  the  reserve  corps  for  a 
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whole  year  without  finding,  in  the  good  opinion  of  prii^cipals  and  commissioners, 
a  transfer  to  a  permanent  place.  It  is  best  to  discontinue  such  teachers  from 
the  service.  Otherwise  the  reserve  corps  may  become  occupied  by  a  class  of 
professional  substitutes  and  become  an  invalid  corps  instead  of  a  reserve  to  sup- 
ply capable  and  vigorous  i^ecruits.  There  are  many  good  features  and  some  un- 
expected drawoacks  connected  with  the  plan ;  but  as  a  plan,  to  enable  the  school 
board  to  establish  a  standard  of  professional  training,  to  provide  itself  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  duly  qualified  to  recaive  appointment  when  such 
teachers  are  obtainable,  it  is  abundantly  successful. 

Eegardkss  of  the  interests  of  tlie  sc/ioo/.— SupBrintondent  William  E.  Anderson, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.:  The  more  widely  the  power  of  appointment  is  distributed  the 
greater  the  weight  and  influence  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  would-be  leacher  and 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  school.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  tha  com- 
missioner who  would  b3  good  enough  to  give  all  persons  certificates  whose 
fathers  are  taxpayers,  who  look  upon  the  maintenance  of  schools  first  of  all  with 
reference  to  the  support  of  teachers,  and  who  sees  no  farther  into  the  problem 
of  licensing  and  selecting  instructors  than  what  appears  to  be  a  charitable  mis- 
sion of  giving  to  as  many  deserving  young  women  as  p  }83ible  a  chance  to  earn  a 
decent  living.  The  good  man  who  feels  that  the  place  should  be  given  to  the 
applicfimt  who  comes  first,  to  the  girl  who  has  a  mother  ti  support,  to  the  grad- 
uate of  his  own  school,  the  daughter  of  a  local  politician,  or  a  member  of  the 
same  church  with  himself,  will  always  flourish  in  city  school  boards.  He  is  fre- 
quently a  good  man  for  other  purposes  but  hiring  teachers,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  disqualifying  him  for  exercising  that  function,  when  his  generous  pre- 
dilections may  be  rendered  harmless  by  a  little  wise  legislation. 

The  best  way  for  teachers  to  acquire  control,— J.  W.  Beeson  (in  the  Educational 
Exchange,  Alabama) :  There  should  be  a  love  for  children  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher.  It  is  a  fact,  recognized  by  all  good  educators  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  most  successful  way  to  govern  a  child  is  with  love ;  that  when  a  teacher 
wins  the  respect  and  love  of  a  pupil  he  ha?  no  trouble  in  controlling  or  in  teach- 
inof  him.  The  best  way  to  win  this  love  of  children  is  to  love  them  first.  "Love 
begets  love"  is  a  law  of  human  nature.  Besides,  it  seems  impossible  for  one  to 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  those  for  whom  they  have  no  special  love. 

Guard  the  teaching  force  against  incompetency. — Superintendent  A.  S.  Di*aper 
(New  York) :  I  lay  down  the  proposition  as  true  that  in  nine- tenths  of  the  cities 
of  this  country  the  board  of  education  will  be  influenced  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  and  will  appoint  whomever  the  law  and  the  existing  regulations  of  that 
city  will  permit  them  to  appoint  as  tsachers,  regardless  of  the  peculiar  fitness  or 
adaptability  of  the  applicant  for  the  position.  The  conditions  should  be  regu- 
lated by  statute  law.  You  must  guard  the  teaching  service  against  incom- 
petency. I  undertake  to  say  that  in  nine-tanths  of  the  cities  of  the  country  you 
will  get  a  stronger  corps  of  teachers  from  regulations  which  provide  that  only 
graduates  of  the  city  high  school  or  the  city  normal  schools  or  the  training 
schools  are  eligible  to  appointment  than  you  will  if  you  throw  the  matter  open 
and  let  the  board  select  and  bring  in  **the  new  blood,"  because  the  board,  ai  a 
rule,  will  abuse  the  opportunity  thrown  open  to  them. 

How  shall  lie  learn  these  things  ?— Principal  George  M.  Grant,  Queen's  College 
(Ontario):  That  every  future*  citizen  shall  be  taught  to  read  is  much.  That  he 
shall  be  taught  to  observe  and  to  think  is  more.  But  that  he  should  learn  to 
love,  admire,  and  revere  that  which  is  worthy,  and  hate  that  which  is  unworthy, 
is  most  of  all.  But  how  shall  the  average  boy  learn  these  highest  things  save 
through  the  voice,  tones,  and  whole  life  of  his  teacher  ? 

Better  even  Hian  mere  ?carmna.— Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble  (Worcester, 
Mass.):  Better  even  than  mere  learning  and  professional  skill  is  a  sincere  love 
for  children  and  an  earnest  desire  to  lift  them  up.  The  teacher,  filled  with  love 
for  the  little  ones,  will  find  a  way  to  help  them  and  improve  them,  far  more 
than  one  filled  with  all  knowledge  and  stuffed  to  repletion  with  methods,  psy- 
chology, and  the  science  of  pedagogy,  if  in  attaining  all  this  the  juice  of  human 
kindness  has  been  squeezed  out  of  her.  Children  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
specimens  upon  which  to  practice  the  arts  of  the  profession.  They  are  numan 
souls  to  be  developed  and  made  manly  and  womanly. 

Wasting  their  ej^oris.— Superintendent  Henry  Sabin  (Iowa) :  I  honestly  believe 
that  very  many  of  our  teachers  are  wasting  their  efforts  and  failing  to  do  their 
best  wo  A,  because  they  are  neglecting  to  regard  the  things  which  pertain  to 
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the  present  wants  of  their  schools,  in  their  desire  to  attain  an  undefined,  intan- 
gible, impalpable  something,  of  the  nature  and  use  of  which  they  have  no  defi- 
nito  idea.  I  wish  we  had  more  institute  instructors  whose  instruction  is  lumi- 
nous with  the  light  of  common  things. 

llie  relatione  between  teacher  and  pupil. — President  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University,  in  School  and  CJoUe^fe :  We  need,  more  than  we  have  as  yet  done,  to 
get  upon  a  level  of  friendship  with  our  pupils,  not  standing  off  from  them,  not 
looking  down  upon  them.  Present  yourself  to  your  pupils  as  their  guide,  friend, 
advisor,  elder  brother — one  who,  having  the  advantage  of  age  and  larger  study, 
is  able  to  assist  them.  The  in  loco  parentis  idea  of  the  teacher's  office  is  some- 
times urged  as  an  argum-nt  in  favor  of  pedagogical  sternness  and  severity.  Not 
so.  Parental  authority  itself  is  no  longer  exercised  in  the  old  way.  How  many 
civilized  fathers  horsewhip  their  boys  nowadays  ?  In  the  lower  grades,  and  to 
an  extent  in  all,  authority  must  exist,  but  it  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  background.    Never  coerce  a  pupil  save  as  a  last  resort. 

Kindness  to  pupils  is  never  exercised  in  vain.  Strive  by  unselfishness  sud 
perfect  uprightness  to  make  your  pupils  regard  you  the  finest  mai  on  earth. 
To  this  end  do  not  assume  infallibility,  but,  if  mistaken  ever,  admit  it.  Be  an 
original  thinker,  an  authority  in  your  department,  no  mere  expositor  of  a  book ; 
yet  if  you  pretend  never  to  err,  your  dullest  scholar  knows  better  and  puts  it  to 
your  discredit. 

Never  use  sarcasm  toward  a  pupil  or  make  fun  of  him.  You  are  a  coward  if 
you  do,  taking  advantage  of  position  to  enable  you  to  hurt  a  fellow-being  as  good 
as  yourself,  and  you  will  bo  despised  as  acoward  deserves.  But  worse,  when  you 
treat  a  pupil  so,  you  can  teach  him  little  more.  The  inclination  on  that  learner's 
part  to  question  you  is  gone  forever,  and  has  given  way  to  timidity,  or  ix^rhaps 
to  a  sullenness  or  obstinacy,  which  you  can  never  overcome. 

Until  he  withers  into  a  machine, — Rev.  Smith  Baker:  A  teacher  who  simply 
hears  children  recito  will  grow  less  of  a  man  or  woman  until  ho  withers  into  a 
machine,  like  a  circus  clown  or  a  magic-lantorn  lecturer,  repeating  the  same 
performance;  but  the  living  teacher,  though  ho  remain  in  the  same  humble 
school  for  a  generation,  will,  like  a  tree,  grow  broader  and  higher  and  deeper 
each  year.    His  teaching  will  expand  his  manhood. 

What  the  teacher  is  iinpnrts  itself, — Rev.  Smith  Baker :  Every  teacher  is  a  pic- 
ture. Eyes  are  following  her  while  she  is  silently  imparting  ideas  of  life. 
Every  teacher  should  be  such  a  man  as  we  want  our  boys  to  be ;  such  a  woman 
as  we  want  our  girls  to  be.  No  teacher  can  help  bemg  a  character  builder. 
What  he  is  imparts  itself  to  others.  The  teacher  of  my  boy  is  doing  more  for  my 
boy  by  what  he  is  than  by  what  he  says, 

Tlie  most  powerful  Zcs\son.— Superintendent  T.  F.  Wilson  (Stillwater,  Minn.): 
Set  lessons  are  of  but  little  value.  The  most  powerful  lesson  by  far  is  uncon- 
sciously given  by  the  teacher  whoso  life  is  a  true  type  of  noble  manhood  or 
womanhood.  A  toacher  must  live  a  life  ab^ve  reproach.  This  alone  secures 
respect.  Without  respect  nothing  can  be  dona.  One  3  sacure  this  respect  and 
the  frown  of  dissatisfaction  or  the  smile  of  approval  will  cause  deeper  lessons  to 
smk  into  a  young  heart  than  hours  of  admonition. 

Women  as  school  teachers, — Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan,  of  Virginia:  Among  per- 
sons liberally  educated  more  women  than  men  find  employment  as  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  In  fact,  in  a  good  many  States  public-school  education  is 
already  largely  in  the  hands  of  wom3n  taachers.  as  is  shown  by  late  school  re- 
ports. In  some  States  thsre  is  still  an  excess  of  male  teachers,  but  it  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  *  *  *  This  pi-eponderance  in  the  number  of  female 
teachers  is  easily  explained.  The  avenues  of  remunerative  employment  for 
women  are  more  num^^rous  at  the  present  day  than  formi'rly .  They  are  proving 
themselves  faithful  and  efficient  workers  in  many  positions  which  in  former  days 
were  thought  to  be  unsuited  to  them  or  to  which  they  were  thought  not  adapted. 
Public  sentiment  has  materially  changed  touching  this  matt'^r  and  more  liberal 
views  prevail.  But  still  the  sphere  of  woman  is  much  more  restricted  than  that 
of  the  other  sex,  her  range  of  occnpation  much  more  limited.  Again,  it  is  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  a  universal  custom  to  discriminate  against  her  in  the  matter 
of  compeneation.  Why  the  same  service  equally  well  performed  should  in  one 
case  have  a  different  money  value  from  what  it  has  in  another  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain on  any  principle  of  justice.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  But  woman  is  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  childhood.  Her  delicate  sensibilities,  quick  perceptions,  active 
sympathies,  and  unselfish  affections  i^eculiarly  fit  her  for  training  and  managing 
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children.  Hence  her  success,  especially  in  the  primary  departments  of  school 
work,  suffers  nothing  by  comparison  with  th^t  of  the  other  sex.  And  in  higher 
departments  also,  and  in  position:?  requiring  executive  or  administrative  talent, 
her  work  is  often  at  a  premium  rather  than  at  a  discount.  Doubtless  the  best 
results  in  education  are  to  be  secured  under  the  influence  of  accomplished 
teachers  of  both  sexes.  As  skilled  artists,  the  delicate  feminine  touch  of  the 
one  and  the  vigorous  masculine  touch  of  the  other  are  hoth  necessary  to  give 
the  highest  beauty  of  form  and  finish  to  the  plastic  nature  of  youth. 

The  small  proportion  of  male  itadicrs  to  he  d«)?orcc?. —State  Superintendent  John 
'W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts:  The  standard  of  qualifications  for  teaching 
has  considerably  advanced  in  t^n  years,  so  that  the  demand  for  men  and  women 
fitted  to  take  imix)rtant  positions  far  exceed  the  supply.  As  a  cons.^quence 
women  of  experience  are  now  called  to  positions  formerly  occupied  by  m^n  who 
taught  for  a  brief  term  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  in  preparing  for  oth^  r  i^ui^uits. 
The  policy  is  doubtless  as  wise  in  many  instances  as  it-  is  economical,  but  the 
small  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  certainly  to  be  deplored. 

Why  80  f— The  Chicago  Evening  Post:  Shall  a  woman  of  strong  character  and 
great  ability,  who  has  made  a  lon^  and  honorable  record  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago,'be  refused  promotion  because  she  is  a  woman? 

Why  should  ihey  not  do  so  ?— Educational  News  :  A  New  York  journal  publishes 
.  it  as  a  fact  that  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Now  York  has  but  one  member  who 
reads  educational  books,  and  adds  that  teachers  ask  for  novels.  Well,  probably 
teachers  find  a  better  supply  of  novels  in  the  Mercantile  Library  than  elsewhere. 
If  so,  why  should  they  not  enjoy  them  ?  Probably,  also,  these  same  teachers 
have  a  supply  of  i)edagogical  literature  at  their  homes,  and  they  seek  for  the 
lighter  and  more  entertaining  reading  elsewh^e.  If  so,  wfiy  should  they  not 
do  so  ?  The  statement  might  mean  much ,  and  it  may  mean  but  little.  We  know 
of  no  class  of  people  who  would  more  fully  enjoy  the  classical  fiction  or  even  the 
lighter  literature  of  our  language  than  teachers.  Surely  the  constant  strain  which 
they  suiter  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day  entitles  them  to  whatever  inno. 
cent  recreation  they  can  get,  even  if  it  be  the  novels  of  the  Mercantile  Library' 

The  supreme  gMcsh'oi?.— Superintendent  Henry  Sabin  (Iowa) :  Except  only  the 
question  of  moral  training,  all  other  questions  sink  into  insignificance  compared 
with  this  of  supplying  the  schools  in  our  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  in  our 
country  districts  with  competent  teachers. 

The  pensioning  of  tedchers  recommended, — The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  its  Philadelphia  meeting  (February,  1891): 

Justioe,  as  well  as  the  l)e8t  public  service,  requires  the  retirement  andpensloning of  teachers 
after  a  service  of  thirty  years  and  upon  carefully  devised  conditions,  "we  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  laws  in  the  several  States  to  permit  and  to  regulate  the  retirement  and  i>ensloningof 
profettsional  teachers. 

Against  pensions,— C,W,B2kTdieen  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.):  Pensions  after  a  certain 
amount  of  service  will  make  it  only  the  more  diCBcult  to  get  rid  of  incompetent 
teachers  who  wish  to  complete  that  term  of  service. 

Mn filer  teachers  icanted—JIow  to  secure  them, — President  D.  C.  Oilman  in  the 
Cosmopolitan :  The  tendency  of  our  times  is  not  toward  the  fostering  of  such 
teachers  [as  Arnold,  Thring,  Abbott,  Taylor  J.  Many  of  the  brightest  Americans 
are  attracted  by  business.  The  three  professions  traditionally  called  learned  and 
the  modern  scientific  pursuits  enlist  great  numbers.  Of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching  the  most  prefer  to  enter  the  service  of  the  college  or  the 
university.  Fev/  only,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes,  seek  permanent  careers 
in  the  service  of  boys*  schools;  few  declare  that  they  will  b3  satisfied  with  the 
opportimities  and  emoluments  of  a  good  and  faithful  teacher.  Hence  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  intellectual  pursuits,  one  of  the  most  useful,  one  of  the 
most  honorable,  one  of  the  most  sacred,  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
inferior  men.  The  only  remedy  that  I  can  soo  is  for  the  head  masters,  trustees, 
and  i)arents  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  when  a  born  teacher  appears  engage  him, 
reward  him,  encourage  him,  retain  him.  See  that  his  path  is  free  from  stones, 
that  he  is  not  overworked  or  harassed,  and  that  ho  is  kept  contented  in  his  lot. 
Let  him  be  sure  that  as  much  respect  and  as  n;uch  income  will  be  his  as  would 
fall  to  his  portion  were  he  to  enter  the  pulpit  or  be  called  to  the  bar.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher's  gifts  are  as  rare  as  the  poet's.  The  meth- 
ods of  education  can  make  scholars,  pedants,  specialists,  and  a  very  narrow  man 
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may  live  in  his  den  and  baneflt  the  world  by  patient  observations  and  minute 
researches.  But  no  process  has  bsen  discovered  for  makings  teachers.  Thev 
are  like  gems,  that  miis't  be  found,  for  they  can  not  be  produced.  I  would 
rather  place  a  schoolboy  under  one  *'  all-round  man'*  whose  manners,  morals,  and 
intellectual  ways  were  exemplary,  and  who  was  capable  of  teaching  him  Homer 
and  Euclid,  than  under  a  group  of  specialists  selected  simply  as  mathematicians, 
physicists,  and  linguists.  Later  on,  when  the  charactar  of  a  boy  is  establisbed, 
when  his  habits  are  formed,  when  he  knows  how  to  study,  when  he  has  learned 
the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  graces  of  expression,  let  the  specialists 
take  hold  of  him.  Even  then  let  it  be  provided  that  the  specialists  shall  not 
be  too  narrow, 

XVII.— Text-Books. 

The  valid  ohjeciioii  to/ree  text-books,— S.  S.  Parr:wVll  things  considered,  free 
books  promise  most  to  our  schools.  There  is  but  one  valid  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem, and  that  is  the  communistic  one.  The  State  undertakes  to  do  what  the 
individual  should  be  left  to  do  for  himself.  Doubtless,  free  books  would  be  a 
long  step  towards  solving  the  knotty  problem  of  how  to  more  efiftciently  educate 
the  children  of  foreign-^rn  parents,  who  are  deterred  from  the  full  benefit  of 
the  public  schools  by  the  cost  of  books  and  appliances.  They  would  also  solve 
the  questions  of  cost  and  economy. 

A  warning  voice  from  out  of  the  past, — Azariah  C.  Flagg  (State  superintendent. 
New  York,  in  1830):  Great  improvements  are  constantly  going  on  m  the  charac* 
ter  of  school  books.  The  greatest  experience  and  much  of  the  best  talent  of  the 
country  are  enlisted  in  this  business,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  constantly 
giving  them  new  claims  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  adoption  of  a 
particular  book  would  amount  to  a  prohibition  upon  all  improvements  and  sub- 
ject the  inhabitants  to  a  loss  of  the  prohibited  books  on  hand.  The  inter^ts  of 
the  common  schools  may  be  seriously  endangered  and  can  not  be  essentially 
benefited  by  the  adoption  by  law  of  any  book  or  set  of  books. 

llie  text-booh  system  of  Ontario.— Kon.  George  W.  Ross,  minister  of  education  : 
No  text-books  can  ba  used  in  any  public  or  high  school  of  the  province  until 
sanctioned  by  the  department.  There  is  now  but  one  text-book  in  each  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  case  of  high  schools  more  than 
one  text-book  is  used  in  some  of  the  subjects,  although  the  tendency  is  towards 
the  same  limitation  as  prevails  in  the  public  schools.  When  a  text-book  ceases, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  to  serve  its  purpose  it  is  set  aside  and  a  more 
advanced  one  substituted.  The  pric3  of  the  text-book,  the  quality  of  the 
paper,  style  of  binding,  typography,  etc.,  are  all  regulated  by  the  department. 
Under  a  statute,  boards  of  trustees  may  provide  free  text-bf)ok9  for  impils  in 
cities,  tjwns,  and  incorporated  villno-«^8. 
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NOTES  FROM  EUROPEAN  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS. 


A  «soeiation8,—2.  Bibliography.-^^.  Clatsic  Lanffuages.^4.  Citu  School  Svstems,^5.  Compultory 
Attendance.— €.  Crime.— 7.  MxhibUions.—S.  Hygiene.— 9.  lUiterncy.—lo.  Language  Siudy.—U.  Li- 
brarieafor  PupUs  and  for  Teachers.— 12.  Manual  Training.— 13.  Medical  Supervision.— 14.  Mis- 
ceUaneou8.—i5.  Museums.— 16.  National  School  Systems.— 17.  Pensions.— 18.  Psychology. -^it>. 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction.— 20.  Salaries.— 21.  Secondary  Education.— 22.  Secular  Sunday 
Schools,— 23.  Special  Schools.— 24.  Superior  Education.— 25.  Teachers. 


1  .—ASSOCIATIONS. 

Denmark »—Trom  the  6th  to  the  8th  of  August,  1891,  was  held  the  sixth  Scan- 
dinavian school  mooting  in  Copenhagen .  These  meetings  were  at  first  frequented 
chiefly  by  primary  teachers,  as  the  topics  discussed  concerned  pi'imary  schools 
solely,  and  secondary  teachers  had  their  separate  philologists'  meetings ;  hut  at 
the  last  two  meetings  there  have  been  also  lectures  and  discussions  on  subjects 
concerning  secondary  schools,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  discontinuation  of 
the  previous  philologists'  meetings.  The  last  conference  numbered  5,300  visi- 
tors, 3, COO  of  whom  were  from  Denmark,  1,100  from  Norway,  1,000  from  Sweden, 
and  200  from  Finland.    (AUg.  D.  Lztg.) 

German?/.— The  German  National  Teachers'  Union  had  44,449  members  on  July 
1,  1891.  Seventeen  local  teachers'  associations  joined  the  union  during  the  last 
half  year.     (Paed.  Ztg.) 

/S'aoront/.— The  *' Pedagogical  Circle  "of  the  women  teachers  in  Dresden  has 
closed  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  its  existence.  The  number  of  Its  members  exceeds 
300.  The  society  has  listened  to  83veral  courses  of  professional  lectures,  and 
special  courses  in  botany,  French,  drawing,  and  gymnastics  that  were  arranged 
for  the  younger  members.  The  society  maintains  a  bureau  of  information  for 
teachers  without  positions.  It  has  a  sick  fund  from  which  during  the  year  1890 
eight  members  were  supported  for  several  weeks  and  even  months.  (Die 
Lehrerin.) 

Prussia. — The  pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Ermland  (province  of  Prussia), 
in  which  he  objects  to  independent  teachers  associations,  has  had  quite  the  con- . 
trary  effect  to  what  he  aimed  at.  The  teachers.are  clubbing  together  more  than 
ever  before.  In  resolutions  couched  in  respectful  terms,  they  say  that  while  they 
shall  never  be  found  wanting  In  respect  for  the  clergy,  they  energetically  pro- 
test a<?alnst  ecclesiastical  Interference,  and  all  inroads  made  into  their  natural 
and  political  rights.    (Allg.  D.  Lztg.) 

France. — The  first  timid  attempte  at  holding  national  teachers'  meetings  In 
France  for  the  purpose  of  dlscussmg  professional  affairs  date  back  to  the  year 
1840;  they  were  kept  up  for  ten  years,  and  then  caased,  until  revived  in  1871. 
Not  until  that  year  did  thesa  meetings  show  a  firm  organization,  adapted  to 
promote  the  successful  exchange  of  professional  Ideas  and  practical  coopera- 
tion. The  example  of  other  states  was  decisive.  The  great  educational  meet- 
ings in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  induced  the  French  teachers  to 
attempt  similar  meetmgs,  and  they  were  well  and  readily  supported  Ijy  the 
centralized  state  authority. 

The  first  large  teachers'  meeting  was  held  In  1878  In  Paris.    Though  the  ele- 
mentary or  common  school  claimed  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  It  did  not  oc- 
cupy the  meeting  exclusively.    The  elementary  school  did  not  then  have  the 
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excellent  organization  which  to-day  we  have  reason  to  admire ;  oil  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  several  important  events,  political  personages  had  to  be  drawn 
into  the  proceedings,  persons  who  carried  the  discussions  into  the  domain 
of  higher  education.  Here,  naturally,  principles  of  pedagogy  and  general  edu- 
cational questions  claimed  the  attention.  The  claim  to  an  equal  education  for 
all  citizens  was  urged.  Upon  this  basis  it  was  thought  the  endeavor  to  combine 
thedifferent  branches  of  instrifction,  as  well  as  the  different  kinds  of  schools, 
might  be  successful.  The  result  of  this  discussion  was  the  adoption  of  ideas  in- 
dicating fundamental  reforms,  according  to  which  education  was  to  be  conducted 
*'  with  motives  of  iustico.  freedom,  and  love  for  the  young."  Besides  these 
questions,  others  relating  to  gratuitous,  obligatory,  and  secular  instruction  were 
discussed. 

As  the  work  which  had  been  laid  out  for  this  congress  could  not  well  be  fin- 
ished within  the  prescribed  limit  of  time,  another  session  was  held  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1879,  in  which  questions  were  discussed  touching  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren, freedom  of  instruction,  moral  education,  and  instructionin  civics,  also con- 
oeming  the  teaching  of  language,  drawing,  and  manual  labor. 

Although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  members  of  this  congress  were  actu- 
ated by  a  great  love  for  the  cause  of  youth,  one  is  on  the  other  band  obliged  to 
admit  that  their  demands  were  pushed  rather  too  far.  They  put  ia  the  claim 
that  every  school  should  possess  a  workshop,  a  garden,  a  library,  a  muaaum,  and 
a  laboratory ;  also  a  panorama  of  history  and  geography,  and  a  hall  for  musical 
and  other  entertainments.  They  further  insist  that  the  site  of  the  school  build- 
ings should  bo  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  that  the  buildings  should  have  a 
handsome  exterior.  All  these  demands  were  naturally  shipwrecked  on  the  rock 
expense,  especially  as  instruction  was  gratuitous;  however,  the  cingress  had 
this  good  result :  that  public  attention  was  directed  towards  the  school  question, 
and  the  school  officers  and  functionaries  spurred  to  renewed  activity  in  this  de- 
partment, in  which  so  much  remained  to  be  done.  The  school  authorities  hence- 
forth gave  much  closer  and  more  constant  attention  to  the  subject  of  instructioa 
in  manual  labor,  ^inc^  thej  recognized  how  very  important  to  a  comprehensive 
education  is  the  early  training  of  hand,  eye,  and  taste. 

The  next  congress,  which  also  held  two  sessions  in  Paris  in  the  years  1880  aad 
1881,  owed  its  existence  to  private  initiative  exclusively.  It  met  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  education  in  France  and  other  countries, 
who  were  joined  by  a  small  number  of  French  public  school  teachers.  The  id 3a 
of  educational  congfresses  periodically  meeting  had  not  taken  root  very  deeply 
amons^  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  make  teachers 
of  the  primary  schools  ac»^uainted  with  imi>ortant  educational  questions  anc*  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  for  exchange  of  opinions.  Moreover,  there  were 
brought  to  discussion  in  parliament,  owing  to  tne  interposition  of  the  minister 
of  instruction,  Jules  Ferry,  legislative  questions  relating  to  school  matters,  the 
solution  of  which  was  anxiously  looked  for  in  every  direction.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  at  that  time,  voluntarily  favored  the  wishes  and-endeav- 
ors  of  teachers. 

Formerly,  the  national  administration  of  education  had  been  satisfied  with  as- 
sembling certain  teachers  to  hold  a  sort  of  professional  conference  in  which  the 
wishes  and  projects  of  the  government  were  submitted  and  discussed*  But  now 
the  administration  frequently  called  togetherconventions  of  teachers;  theiropin- 
ions  wore  asked,  and  they  were  invited  to  propose  principles  and  methods  for 
th3  better  regulation  of  instruction;  but  the  administrative  officers  held  them- 
selves far  aloof  from  all  direct  influences  of  teachers.  This  mode  of  procedure  is 
still  in  vo^ue  at  the  present  time,  and  although  the  learned  and  far-famed  M. 
Greard,  vice-rcctor  of  the  Paris  Academy  and  as  such  the  representative  of  the 
government,  constantly  appears  as  tho  chairman  of  the  teachers'  convention  in 
France,  this  surely  is  not  aone  with  tho  ideaof  winning  the  teachers  over  to  the 
views  of  the  government,  or  to  allure  them  into  the  government's  camp.  The 
honorable  character  of  the  great  savant  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  againstall  that. 
The  respect  which  is  so  universally  manifested  toward  his  experience  and  his 
stately  presence,  excludes  anything  like  underhanded  actions.  He  endeavors 
most  strenuously  to  exclude  every  personal' matter  from  the  debates,  and  to  in- 
sure fieo  discussion  to  all.  His  work  consists  chiefly  in  devoting  his  ripe  ex- 
perience and  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  good  cause.  He  only  takes  part  in 
debates  in  order,  as  he  himself  once  remarked,  *'  to  obtain  result  (by  means  of 
votes)  which  may  be  recognized  as  the  expression  of  the  common  views  of  those 
present." 

Animated  by  this  truly  liberal-minded  spirit  the  congressos  met  in  the  years 
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1880  and  1881,  but  their  work  not  being  finished,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  third 
congress  in  the  following  year. 

The  first  assembly  united  the  male  and  female  principals  of  the  normal  schools 
and  a  number  of  public  school  inspectors.  The  second  consisted  of  the  public 
school  teachers,  whilst  the  third  saw  in  Jts  midst  the  facultiea  of  all  the  normal 
schools  and  the  practice  departments  connected  with  them. 

The  questions  discusEed  were  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1880 : 

1.  The  educational  orgranlzation  of  ungraded  public  schools. 

2.  The  methods  of  obtaining  a  better  preparation  of  students  for  the  normal 
schools. 

In  the  year  1881 : 

1.  Means  for  improvement  of  school  attendance. 

2.  Instruction  and  education  in  the  lower  grades  of  public  schools. 
In  the  year  188:^  : 

1.  What  are  the  experiences  that  have  been  made  up  to  this  time  with  the 
newljr  organized  normal  schools  in  regard  to  teaching  force,  supervision,  and 
dormitories  ? 

2.  What  difficulties  are  encountered  in  carrying  out  the  new  courses  of  study, 
especially  in  regard  to  psychology  and  morals? 

3.  Organization  of  practice  schools  and  their  extension. 

4.  Questions  concerning  the  service  which  a. normal  schcol  can  render  the 
teachers  of  the  province. 

All  these  questions  were  di&cussed  in  a  practical  and  definite  manner ;  most 
of  them  had  already  been  considered  in  the  assemblies  of  the  cantons  and  de- 
partments. After  the  congress  had  disbanded,  its  proceedings  were  given  to 
the  public  on  the  part  of  the  ministry.  Cours  P6dagogiques  de  1881  et  1883 
(Pans,  Imprimerie  Nationale). 

Th9  reproach  has  been  cast  upon  this  congress  that  it  was  entirely  official ; 
but  although  we  recognize  the  importanc3  of  conventions  i>erfectly  Independent 
aud  free  from  aay  official  interference,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  admit 
that  a  liberal  mmistry  noj  disinclined  to  reform  will  surely  avoid  everything 
that  might  arouii  e  a  suspicion  of  partiality.  Judging  by  the  spirit  which  char- 
.  acterizes  the  PYench  educational  administration,  it  can  not  le  doubted  that  its 
aim  was  and  is  merely  to  learn  the  views  of  its  most  important  fellow- workers 
in  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  these  most  assuredly  are  the  teachers.  It 
invites  them  to  conferences,  follows  their  labors,  tests  their  results,  and  carries 
out  their  plat  s  a^  far  as  it  is  practicable.  Although  financial  ditiiculties  often 
frustrate  tnogood  intention  of  th3  French  Government,  we  must  for  that  reason 
not  think  that  the  government  Ui  its  co5peration  with  superiors  and  subordi- 
nates fails  to  see  the  best  solution  of  the  difficult  educational  problems. 

Thus,  then,  the  first  step  toward  inaugurating  large  teachers'  meetings  was 
made.  Thos3  who  participated  in  the  congress  returned  to  their  homes  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  their  duty,  but  also  with  the  wish  that  they 
mi^ht  soon  again  take  part  in  such  an  assembly ;  for  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seomg  that  Parliament  and  school  authorities  hastened  to  embrace  in  legisla- 
tive bills  some  of  the  requests  which  had  been  brought  up  in  the  congress.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  next  great  convention  was  held.  It  took  place  in  the 
city  cf  Havre,  in  the  year  1885. 

Havre  had  always  been  noted  for  her  friendliness  to  the  schools,  as  well  as  her 
excellent  school  institutions.  Her  public  rnd  business  schools  are  considered  the 
best  in  the  whole  country ;  her  schiK>l  buildings,  as  far  as  elegance  and  stately 
architecture  are  concerned,  are  unequaled  in  Prance.  The  city  from  time  to 
time  sends  teachers  to  foreign  countries  in  order  that  they  may  learn  oth  r  sys- 
tems of  education,  and  it  was  first  in  Havre  whero  a  *' Society  for  Objective  In- 
struction "  displayed  in  schools  and  societies  by  means  of  lantern  slides  the  most 
important  discussions  of  modern  times,  the  miracles  of  nature  and  industry,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  ordinary  understanding. 

The  suggestion  to  hold  an'  International  Congress  of  Teachers  was  made  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  M.  Jules  Siegfried.  In  his  resolution  relating  tD  this 
measure,  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  congresses  in  all  the  departments  and 
especially  in  that  of  education,  because  it  was  only  in  this  way  that  valuable  and 
tried  improvements  could  find  entrance.  All  partake  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  them,  teachers,  pupils,  families,  and  the  country  itself.  The  resolution 
was  adopted,  andacommittse  compossdof  repre^ntativesof  the  teaching  profes- 
sion and  of  the  stata  officials  wa^  intrusted  with  the  preparatory  work.  The  as- 
sembly was  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  September,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August 
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twenty-five  hundred  persons  had  sigiiified  their  willingness  to  pcwticipata.  M. 
Grdard  was  asked  to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  opening  of  the  congress,  which  was 
to  be  divided  into  throe  sections ;  the  minister  of  instruction  had  also  promised 
to  b3  present  at  the  opening. 

The"  assembly,  whien  was  well  attended,  was  principally  occupied  with  the  cc«i- 
sideration  of  four  questions,  to  wit :  (1)  The  benefit  derived  from  national  and 
international  educational  congresses ;  (2)  instruction  in  manual  labor  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  organization  of  schools  for  mechanics ;  (3)  teachers'  salaries  in 
different  countries ;  in  what  proportion  should  state  and  community  contribute 
to  the  salaries  of  teachers  ?  (4)  the  a  uestion  of  practical  prej-aration  of  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  teachers  in  the  normal  schools. 

The  discussions  of  the  third  question  excited  the  greatest  degree  of  interest, 
because  the  law  of  the  16th  of  January,  1781,  relating  to  gratuitous  instruction 
in  tho  public  schools  afforded  some  natural  advantages  to  the  older  teachers, 
but  contained  some  rather  unfavorable  passages  for  the  younger  men.  A  recti- 
fication of  this  matter  was  demanded  as  far  as  the  finances  would  {)ermit.  The 
demands  of  the  assembly  on  this  point  were  comprised  in  these,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  government.  The  second  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  programme 
were  also  thoroughly  considered ;  and  again,  a  renewed  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  question  of  manual  training,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  determined  by 
the  law  of  December  11, 1880,  and  by  that  of  March  2S,  1882.  This  subject, 
which,  like  no  other  one,  is  in  need  of  the  warm  advocacy  of  inspired  enthumastB 
and  requires  as  low  penetration  into  the  consciousness  of  the  people  at  large, 
was  also  brought  up  before  the  international  congress  of  the  year  1889 ;  yet  even 
now  it  has  not  been  settled  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner,  thougn  all  are 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  discipline  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
public  schools,  and  would  not  agree  to  abandon  it  as  a  branch  of  instruction  ? 

The  question  of  tho  benefits  of  national  and  international  congfresses  naturally 
could  not  be  disposed  of  in  one  session ;  the  discussion  therefore  ensued  as  to 
the  intorvals  after  which  such  conventions  should  be  held ;  what  persons  should 
be  invited  as  deputies,  and  what  means  should  be  employed  for  defraying  the 
expenses.  It  was  proposed  to  elect  a  permanent  compittee  from  the  assembled 
delegates  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  congresses ;  but  the  idea  was  dropjied 
at  the  request  of  the  minister  of  education,  who  had  himself  expressed  his  will-  . 
ingness  to  convene  such  an  assembly  in  case  of  necessity. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  another,  namely,  the  international,  technical, 
commercial,  and  industrial  congress,  held  in  Bordeaux  in  1886,  which  fell  be- 
tween the  international  conerress  of  Havre  and  that  of  Paris  in  1887,  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  ministers  of  commerce  and  instruction  and  other  high 
officials.  The  first  subjects  brought  up  wore  those  relating  to  technical  and 
commercial  instruction ;  the  next  under  consideration  was  that  of  the  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  future  through 
public  school  instruction. 

The  Congress  of  Havre  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  te  hold  a  similar  con- 
gress in  Paris  in  1887.  A  journal  entitled  **I^s  Congr^s  Instituteurs  "  had 
been  started  in  1885,  which  had  assumed  the  task  of  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Congress  of  Paris.  The  first  appearance  of  this  journal,  issued  by  an  educational 
society,  at  once  opened  the  campaign  for  the  idea  suggested  in  Havre  of  form- 
ing a  central  union  composed  or  the  entire  body  of  teachers  in  France.  This 
journal  desired  to  assemble  a  congress  independently,  although  it  was  well- 
known  that  the  minister  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  act  in  the  matter.  The 
result  of  the  numerous  meetings  which  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
a  national  congress,  was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

First.  A  friendly  league  should  be  formed  of  all  the  teachers  in  each  depart- 
ment.   These  unions  collectively,  are  to  form  the  *  *  Union  of  Teachersof  France," 

Second.  The  delegates,  and  all  taking  part  in  the  congress  of  1887,  were  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  organization  of  these  unions.  Third.  The  **  union  of  the 
teachers  of  France ''  shall  endeavor  the'^stablishment  of  permanent  interna- 
tional educational  congresses. 

The  most  determined  adversary  of  the  project  of  a  permanent  congress  was 
the  minister  of  education  at  that  time,  M.  SpuUer.  In  a  circular  of  September 
27,  1887,  addressed  to  the  prefects,  he  announced  his  firm  intention  to  oppose 
this  idea,  and  also  any  confederation  designed  to  carry  it  out.  Ip  his  opinion 
th J  congress  would  not  subserve  the  purposes  of  progressive  thought,  or  afford 
a  place  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  hut  would  degenerate  into  a  mere 
wrestling  place  of  passions  and  a  scene  of  disorder.  The  circular  met  with  the 
most  violent  resistance.     The  teachers  were  of  the  opinion  that  as  they  were  in 
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no  sense  state  officials  the  rights  to  protect  themselves  against  all  political  iii- 
terference  should  at  all  times  be  permitted  them. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  delicate  matter  wai  broached  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  yet,  as  the  element  of  prudence  was  a  prominent  one,  very  little 
time  was  devoted  to  lb.  Besides,  the  work  bafore  the  congress  was  of  such  a 
a  serious  nature  as  to  absorb  all  the  time  and  attention  of  the  delegates.  The 
work  was  divided  Into  five  sections,  viz,  pedagogy,  professional  Interests,  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  the  organization  of  congress,  and  gratuitous  Instruction.  As 
the  greater  part  of  the  questions  had  been  prepared  at  former  discussions  t]}e 
congressional  debates  could  be  essentially  shortened.  The  questions  submitted 
to  debate  were  those  that  occupied  the  teachers  all  over  France,  and  their  selec- . 
tlon  had  been  made  by  preliminary  inquiries,  so  that  from  the  beginning  4;he8e 
topics  met  the  approval  of  the  majority. 

The  next  and  latest  International  congress  In  the  Interest  of  common-school 
affairs  was  held,  opportunely,  during  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  It  was  the 
result  of  efforts  of  the  earlier  educational  congresses,  and  took  thcsha^  of  an 
earnest  manifestation  of  sympathy *on  the  part  of  foreigners  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  promoters  of  the- educational  system  of  Prance.  The  resolutions  of  this 
congress  are  still  well  remembered  by  all.    (After  L.  Fleischer,  Vienna.) 

2.— Bibliography. 

Book  production. — The  London  publishers*  circular  presents  the  following 
analysis  of  the  buslnecs  done  by  the  publishing  t.ade  In  England  during  1889 : 


Divisions. 


Theology,  sermons,  biblical,  etc 

Euucational,  classical,  and  philological 

Javenile  works  and  tales 

Novels,  tales  and  other  fiction 

Law,  Jurisprudence,  etc 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  commerce. 

Arts,  science,  and  illustrated  works 

Voyages,  travels,  geographical  research.. .'. 

History,  biography,  etc , 

Poetry  and  the  drama ...., 

Yearbooks  and  serials  in  volumes 

Medicine,  surgery,  etc ^.. 

Belles-lettres,  essays,  monographs,  etc  

Miscellaneous,  including  pamphlets,  not  sermons.. 


Total. 


Total  new  books  and  editions  . 


1888. 


New        New 
books,  editions. 


748 
680 
357 
929 
115 
111 
184 
224 
877 
183 
824 
126 
166 
607 


4,960 

"7 


164 

149 

113 

385 

57 

24 

60 

78 

109 

68 

3 

73 

224 

120 


1,631 
4,960 


6,601 


New 

books. 


630 
557 
418 
1,040 
66 
110 
112 
203 
810 
138 
342 
138 
157 
483 


4,694 


New 
editions. 


184 
124 
08 
864 
40 
16 
84 
67 
114 
54 
4 
49 
183 
107 


1,373 
4,964 


6,067 


In  looking  over  the  analytical  table  of  books  published  during  1889,  which  was 
printed  on  the  last  day  of  that  year,  an  exceptional  literary  activity  was  re- 
vealed. The  figures  for  1889  are  not  quite  so  large,  but  still  they  mark  a  pro- 
duction of  between  three  and  four  hundred  books  more  than  were  counted  up 
and  classified  in  1888.  In  other  words,  the  statistics  go  to  show  that  the  year 
1889  has  produced  about  one  work  per  diem,  Sundays  Included,  more  than  the 
output  of  1888.  Comparing  or  contrasting  the  number  of  publications  In  1889 
with  those  of  1888,  we  find  m  theology  a  slight  decline,  both  in  new  books  and 
new  editions.  In  educational  works,  also,  1889  haa  fewer  works  to  show  than  ite 
predecessor.  Books  for  young  people,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  good  Increase. 
Of  novels  and  stories  there  are  noted  no  less  than  1,040  now  books,  besides  364  new 
editions.  This  gives  the  ardent  novel-reader  as  many  as  three  novels  for  each 
week  day,  with  a  balance  to  spare,  and  one  n^w  edition  for  every  day. 
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Oemiany. — The  following  table  of  new  publications  is  from  the  Berliner  BOr- 
senblatt: 


Collectea  works,  History  of  Llt^ 
erary  Bibliography 

Theology 

Law,  politics,  statistics.etc 

Medicine,  veterinary 

Natural  history,  chemistry ,  phar- 
macy  

Philosonby 

Education,  school  books,  etc 

Juvenile  works.. 

Classical  and  Oriental,  archmo- 
logical,  mythological 

Modem  language;  old  German 
literature 

History,  biography,  memoirs  — 

Geography,  travel 


1880. 


482 

1,588 
1,594 
1,218 


188 

2,111 

591 

644 

591 
892 
534 


1990. 


619 
1,763 
1,638 
1,353 

900 

152 

2,132 

521 


602 
874 
600 


Mathematics,  astronomy 

Military,  hippology 

Commerce  and  manufactares ... 
Building,  machines,    railways, 

mining,  etc 

Forestry  and  sports 

Domestic    economy,    farming, 

horticulture 

Belles-lettres 

Fine  art,  shorthand 

Folk-lore,  almanacs 

Freemasonry 

Miscellaneous 

Mai>s 


1889. 


228 
525 
SIO 


100 

430 
1,715 
766 
723 
22 
558 
421 


Total. 


17,986 


2X5 
509 


100 

464 

[,831 

787 

796 

19 

mi 

509 


is,m% 


It  is  significant  that  the  book  production  in  Germany  since  1886  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  that  the  increasa  is  altogether  in  the  direction  of  the 
more  solid  branches  of  literature,  as  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  natural  his- 
tory. In  fiction  the  aivanco  is  almost  imperceptible,  the  increase  in  the  whole 
department  of  socaUed  Schdne  literatur  (Romane,  Gedichte,  Theater,  etc.)  being 
but  sixteen  new  works. 


3.— Classic  Languages. 

€hr*)iany, — In  Germany,  during  late  years,  the  conflict  between  the  ^rymnasia 
(classical  high  schools)  and  the  realschuien  (modern  high  schools)  became  heatad. 
because  all  r>etitioni  ifor  admission  of  realschuien  graduates  to  the  university 
were  refused  by  tb^  Government  and  the  university  faculties.  This  is  a  vital 
point  if  we  consider  that  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  a  professional  man  (no  one 
speaks  of  women  in  this  connection  in  Germany)  is  to  have  gone  through  the 
classical  high  school,  i.  c,  to  have  spent  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  re- 
spectively nine  and  six  years.  People  that  opined  that  one  may  become,  if  not 
a  philologist  an:l  tbeologist,  at  least  a  physician  or  scientist  and  lawyer,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Greek,  laid  more  stress  on  modern  languages  and  insisted  upon 
a  combination  of  gymnasia  and  realschuien  under  the  name  of  real-gymnasia. 
This  kind  of  school  was  a  hybrid  which  could  not  expect  to  live  long,  consider- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  juvenile  brain.  The  real-gymnasium  endeavored  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  thj  classical  and  modern  high  schools,  and,  of  coarse, 
overburdened  the  pupils. 

For  twenty  years  the  authorities  permitted  the  problem  to  stand  unsolved. 
Almost  unbearable  hardships  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  curricula  of  the 
high  schools  were  inflexible,  non  elastic,  cast-iron.  Ambitious  parents  of  small 
means  made  heroic  efforts  at  securing  for  their  sons  a  bettor  future  than  thought 
possible  in  modest  occupations,  such  as  trades  and  commerce.  When  £lie  bavs 
failed  during  their  protracted  course  of  professional  training  (i  e.,  three  years  in 
preparatory  classes,  nine  years  in  the  classical  high  school,  and  four  years  in 
the  university),  their  future  was  blighted;  being  **  studied  men  '*  they  were  con- 
sidered '' spoiled"  for  trales  and  conlmjrce,  and  thought  themselves  too  good 
for  manual  work.  Hence  they  joined  the  army  of  malcontents.  Every  kind  of 
high  school  in  Germany  has  special  aims  in  view,  hence  shapes  its  course  and 
modes  of  training  accordingly.  That  a  school,  and  even  a  college,  should  be 
what  it  is  in  England  and  America,  a  school  of  general  culture,  and  not  a  place 
in  which  to  obtain  an  education  ad  hocy  was  vigorously  preached  by  Dr.  Wich- 
ard  Lange,  Dr.  O.  Frick,  and  many  others.  The  educational  press  devoted 
much  space  to  plans  for  a  simplifications  of  curricula  and  a  unification  of  schools. 
The  literature  of  Germany  on  the  subject  of  secondary  schools,  especially  the 
"Einheitsehulo"  (common  school)  is  quite  copious,  but  the  reform  made  little 
if  any  progress. 

Conservatism  embodied  in  the  highest  school  authorities  of  the  leading  states 
of  Germany  adhered  to  time-honored  customs,  until  recently  Emperor  wilhelm 
II,  who  has  hims3lf  b33n  a  pupil  of -a  gymnasium,  and  is  fully  aware  of  therun- 
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bearable  conditions  arising  from  the  attempts  at  education  afi  hoCy  and  chieflv 
prompted  by  his  desire  to  counteract  the  eocialistic  tendencies  (centrifugal, 
destructive  t3nclencieS;  as  ho  calls  them)  of  th^  present  time,  took  the  initiative 
in  his  capacity  as  King  of  Prussia,  and  called  together  a  number  of  well-reputed 
educators,  journalists,  scientists,  legislators,  and  representatives  of  the  church 
for  a  special  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  secondary  instruction  in  his  king- 
dom. This  commission  held  its  sessions  from  December 4  till  December  17, 189&, 
in  B3rlin,and  formulated  a  numbar  of  propositions  for  refonh  of  higher  educa- 
tion, among  which  are  some  that  materialize  a  portion  of  the  hopes  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  **  Einheitachulen." 

In  future,  this  commission  decided,  only  two  kinds  of  the  sample  card  of  secon- 
dary schools  now  existing  shall  bo  preserved:  The  Oymnasium  and  the  recUachule; 
that  is,  the  classical  and  modem  high  school.  The  former  is  to  prepare  for 
entrance  into  the  university  where  the  learned  professions  are  recruited ;  the 
latter  to  prepare  for  poly technicums,  for  administrative  officers,  for  commerca, 
agricultural,  and  tecnnical  colleges,  etc.  The  hvbrid  form,  *'  realgymnasia,*'  is 
to  b©  abandoned, all  other  secondary  schools  shall  in  due  course  of  time  conform 
with  either  of  the  kinds  mentioned.  Instead  o!  a  uniform,  a  dual  system  is  advo- 
cated,notan  **einhelt8chule,"buta**zweiheit8chule."  Where  not  enough  pupUs 
aro  found  in  a  small  town  to  construct  th3  entire  nine  years*  course,  the  upper 
grades  of  tho  high  schools  of  several  towns  are  to  be  combined  in  one  school  in 
the  most  centrally  locafced  town.  But  in  order  to  enable  these  two  kinds  of  high 
school  to  follow  their  course  imdisturbed,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  each  its  own 
preparatory  classes.  This  latter  measure  makes  illusory  the  etToits  at  unifying 
or  fusiner  at  least  the  lower  classes,  and  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  to  cstablibh  a 
gulf  between  those  who  have  means,  inclination,  or  ambition  to  obtain  a  higher 
education  and  those  who  have  not. 

While  tho  work  performed  by  the  commission  may  be  said  to  b3  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  does  not  seem  in  harmony  with  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
tho  ago,  since  it  still  necessitates  an  early  decision  on  the  part  of  the  parents  as 
to  what  the  boy  (mark  the  word  boy,  for  the  girls  aro  not  considered  in  this 
connection)  is  to  become.  It  reestablishes  the  predestination  theory  as  it  wei-e, 
especially  so,  because  a  common  substructure  for  both  kinds  of  high  school  in 
form  of  a  common  preparatory  department  is  rejected.  When  we  see  that  the 
French  JSepublic,  with  ti:ue  insight  into  the  best  means  for  its  perpetuation,  es- 
tablishes a  commoif  school  which,  terminates  in  a  high  school  and  brings  the 
Iyc6e8  into  organic  connection  with  elementary  schools;  when  we  see  the  same 
organization  swiopted  in  the  Swiss  Republic  we  conclude  that  Germany  will  have 
a  common  school  ('^einheitschule^')  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  republic,  and  not 
until  then.    FR.  K.,  in  Ed.  Review.] 

SSwitzerlana, — Tho  pastoral  conference  of  the  Canton  Granbuenden,  Switzer- 
land, recently  expressed  its  views  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  classic  lan- 
guages by  adopting  the  following  series  of  theses  presented  by  Rev.  Truog: 

(1)  Latin  has  become  the  language  of  learned  men  through  school,  asceticism, 
and  humanism ;  but  since  the  natural  sciences  have  made  their  astonishing  up- 
ward start  the  classic  languages  as  a  study  have  lost  their  position.  Despite  of 
that  they  have  remained,  or  rather  were  kept  the  leading  study  in  high  schools, 
because  they  were,  or  their  acquisition  was,  thought  of  peculiar  pedagogical 
value. 

(2)  But  tho  pedagogical  value  of  (particularly)  Roman  classics  is,  as  far  as 
their  contents  are  concerned,  questionable.  For  the  purpose  of  formative  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  other  brsuiches of  study  are  much  better  suited ;  moreover  their 
acquisition  will  aim  at  general  culture,  a  ihing  that  can  not  be  said  of  the  con- 
tents of  Latin  authors. 

(3)  For  theologians  a  certain  limited  quantity  rf  Latin  and  Greek,  however, 
sec  ms  an  indispensable  thing  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  referring  to  original 
texts.  The  same  may  be  true  of  other  learned  professions.  But  while  wo  grant 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  desirable  it  would  seem  as  though  "less 
would  be  more" — that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  referred  to  could  be  acquired 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

(4)  If,  however,  wo  can  not  do  without  tha  classics  we  might  introduce  them  in 
translations.  All  church  authorities  who  have  written  in  Latin  have  been  trans- 
lated admirably,  and  there  seems  to  b3  no  urgent  necessity  for  the  physicians 
and  lawyers  cither  to  surround  themselves  with  a  high  wall  of  Latin. 

(5)  It  is  in  our  ©pinion  best  to  replace  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  lower  grades  of 
secondary  schools  ny  other  branches  of  study,  such  as  stand  in  close  relation  to 
the  urgent  demands  of  modern  life. 

(6)  Every  high-school  coarse  should  be  so  arranged  as  tiE^i0ff«ik*t^dhring  the  first 
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two-thirds  of  the  cOurso  a  general-culture  desirable  for  e  very  bod  j^  and  only  dur- 
ing the  last  third  of  the  course  the  demands  of  the  learned  professions  should  ba 
heeded  by  ofiering  Latin  and  Greek.  (It  must  be  borne  in'mind  that  European 
high  schools  havo  a  six  to  eight,  or  oven  nine  years'  coursa,  beginning  with  9  or 
10  year3,  and  terminating  rarely  before  the  nineteenth  year  of  age.) 

(7)  If  the  school  is  thus  designed  it  will  be  able  to  do  more  for  citizenship  by^ 
teaching  history  bettor;  more  for  man  himself  by  teachiLg  hygiene  and  physi- 
ologyr  more  for  the  business  career  of  thousands  of  young  men  by  teaching  com- 
mercial geography,  bookkeeping,  and  modern  languages;  more  for  literary  cul- 
ture by  teaching  the  literature  of  modern  times,  and  more  for  the  prosperity  erf 
the  country  bv  teaching  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  engineering  more 
thoroughly  than  heretofore;  finally,  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  ci 
technical  and  industrial  training.  But  as  long  as  the  classics  claim  time  and 
energy  of  teachers  and  students,  we  rear  g-ene ration  after  generation  of  discon- 
tented men  who  can  not  find  a  place  in  this  busy  li  e  of  modern  times., 

We  refrain  from  all  reflections,  and  leave  the  thinking  reader  to  rhyme  these 
theses  with  his  own  views.  Many  will  find  it  hard  work;  others  will  chime  in 
readily.    At  any  rate,  there  is  no  half  way  shilly-shallying  about  these  theolo- 

fians.    And  a  decided  view,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  is  better  than  no  v  ew  at  all; 
ence  the  expressions  couched  in  the  foregoing  seven  paragraphs  have  a  pe- 
culiarly refreshing  flavor.    (Schweitzer-Schularchiv.) 

VIEWS    CONCERNING    THE    PEDAGOGICAL   VALUE    OF    LATIN    AND    GREEK— A 

SYMPOSIUM.* 

Since  this  subject  is  still  a  point  of  p?dagogical  controvsrsy,  a  few  recent  utter- 
ances of  noted  men  may  be  quoted.    (Editor  *'Paed.") 

I.  Johann  von  Asboth.  (Proceedings  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  Buda- 
pest, 1890.) 

**  If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  eliminate  the  study  of  Greek,  if  it  excludes 
the  antique  world  from  the  seconda  -y  schools,  that  is  from  general  national 
education,  it  robs  the  nation  of  that  which  can  not  be  replaced.  From  that 
moment,  especially  since  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people  are  already  shaken,  a 
generation  will  arise  that  has  no  contact  with  the  past ;  a  tociety  in  Which  peo- 
ple will  think  it  u-jeless  to  know  where  their  grandfathered  are  buried,  andstUl 
more  useless  to  know  what  they  lived  and  died  for.  A  gv^neration  will  spring 
up  which  from  its  lofty  summit  of  enlightenment  will  look  down  with  derision 
upon  its  ancestor's  piety  and  prejudices;  it  will,  with  strict  logic,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  sooner  or  lat3r,  that  reverenc3  for  parents  has  a  practical  justifica- 
tion only  so  long  as  the  parents  may  be  immediately  useful  to  us.  A  generation 
will  grow  up  indifferent  to  the  past,  indifferent  also  to  the  future,  knowing  no 
other  interests  than  enjoyment,  comfort,  and  tangible  gain. 

*' And  when  this  American  view  of  things,  this  extreme  of  Western  spirit, 
meets  with  the  spirit  of  the  East ;  when  this  Western  longing  for  enjoyment 
and  profit  is  not  coupled  with  the  feverish  activity  of  the  West,  when  Oriental 
indolence  is  not  coupled  with  Oriental  temperance  and  want  of  pretinsion,  but 
when  the  longing  for  pleasure  and  gain  meets  with  Oriental  indolence  and  want 
of  habits  of  industry— as  they  do  with  us,  alas,  so  frequertly— then  this  match 
will  result  in  a  degenerate  and  ever-sinking  society,  under  whose  guidance  we 
shall  become  a  depraved  race,  but  never  a  nation. 

**  The  proud-spirited  Hungarian  nation  can  not,  in  its  present  numerical  rela- 
tion to  others,  be  satisfied  with  playing  a  subordinate  role.  My  opinion  is  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  erroVs  to  nurse  the  illusion  that  we,  with  our 
numerical  strength  in  this  portion  of  Europe,  surrounded  as  we  are  geograph- 
ically and  ethnographically,  could  be  able  to  maintain  a  state  of  the  second  or 
third  rank— a  state  that  need  not  trouble  itself  about  others,  and  about  which 
others  would  not  trouble  themselves.  Such  a  so-called  neutral  middle  state  has 
never  been  able  to  be  preserved  in  the  southeast  of  Europe.  The  Hungarian 
nation  will  either  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  empire  which  it  supports 
(and  that  was  the  policy  of  the  Arpades,  the  Anious  and  the  Hunyadys,  and  I 
venture  to  say  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  Francis  Dedk^s  policy),  or  it  will 
be  nothing  but  an  oppressed  and  degenerat3  nationality.  An  intellectual  prom- 
inence, or  the  most  energetic  exertion  toward  reaching  it,  is  that  with  which 
we  supplement  our  unfavorable  numerical  proportion. 

*' With  this  mission  it  in  no  way  accords  that  we  should  eliminata  from  our 
national  education  tho»e  studies  in  which  intellectual  prominence  is  represented. 

1  Translated  from  "Paedagoglum"  (Vienna). 
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studies  which  give  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  soul,  and  teach  how  to 
gfuide  and  govern  the  human  being. 

^^  We  need  not  depreciate  our  own  time.  This  era  has  its  admirable  acquisi- 
tions, its  marvelous  inventions  which  revolutionize  material  existence  from  day 
to  day,  and  on  account  of  its  feverist  activity  this  era  is  worthily  called  great. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  er^of  electricity,  lightning  trains,  nerve-killing  tplo- 
phone,  etc.,  can  not  be  the  time  of  intellectual  concentration.  It  can  not  be  a 
time  of  harmonious  contemplation  of  men  and  the  world.  The  antique  world, 
with  its  simpler  conditions  of  lite,  its  incomparably  fewer  complications,  was 
much  more  able  than  we  to  view  the  human  oeing  from  a  human  standpoint. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  sources  of  wisdom,  of  law,  and  art,  are  found  in  Greek 
culture*  compared  witn  which  the  Latin  is  only  an  imitation,  a  second-hand  civ- 
ilization. From  these  sources  is  fed,  even  to  this  day,  our  own  material  devel- 
opment; for,  though  we  have  acquired  much  new  knowledge  and  are  acquiring 
it  daily,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  we  are  acquiring  new  ideas. 

''Through  this  mental  concentration  history,  legislation,  and  art  of  the  an- 
cients became  instructive  and  sublime;  through  it  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  and  soul  became  profound  and  true.  But  all  that  can  be  acquired  only  in 
youth;  that  is,  before  life's  combat  robs  us  of  the  faculty  to  receive  deep  impres- 
sions and  prevents  mental  concentration.  Afterward,  when  greater  maturity 
comes  with  its  fever  of  passion  and  hot  blood,  the  battle  for  subsistence  opens, 
and  the  everyday  humdrum  business,  the  prose  of  debit  and  credit,  overtakes 
us— then  it  is  too  late  to  acquire  all  that ;  and  he  who  would  endeavor  to  do  so 
at  that  age  could  acquire  it  only  with  very  much  greater  trouble,  exertion,  and 
loss  of  time,  or  by  means  of  pale-complexioned  and  insufficient  translations. 

''It  is  a  demoralizing  argument,  one  that  undermines  the  national  ambition 
of  youth,  that  we  should  throw  out  these  studies  to  which  all  nations  cling,  great 
and  insignificant  alike,  only  because  the  mental  exertion  is  too  great  for  us  Hun- 

farians.    That  would  not  ba  a  proclamation  indicating  intellectual  superiority, 
ut  inferiority;  it  would  b3  an  abdication  of  the  mission  to  guide  other  nations, 
and,  indeed,  an  abdication  of  the  place  Hungary  has  in  the  galaxy  of  nations." 

II.  From  a  recent  debati  ia  the  Norwegian  Storthing  (lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment). 
Frof,  Horst  (of  TromsQ):  "The  classical  high  school  of  to-day  can  not  be  re- 

garded  as  a  school  of  general  culture.  It  may  seem  curious  how  a  man  who  is 
imself  a  philologist,  and  who  from  early  youth  has  been  brought  up  entirely 
in  the  atmosphere  of  classical  study ;  furthermore,  one  who  has  honestly  endeav- 
ored to  enter  deeper  into  antiquity,  how  such  a  man  can  occupy  a  standpoint 
such  1^  I  do  to-day.  But  I  wish  to  remark  that  twenty  years  of  teaching  the 
classics  has  brought  it  about  that  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  mentioned  before. 
I  have  also  had  ample  opportunity  to  notice  how  little  classic  culture  is  service-  , 
able  in  life.  By  the  term '  general  culture '  we  understand  such  branches  which  aro 
necessary  for  life,  and  Latin  and  Greek  are  in  this  regard  not  any  more  essen- 
tial than  other  branches,  unless  it  be  for  such  persons  whose  intention  it  is  to 
spend  their  lives  in  studies  of  a  similar  kind.  As  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  too 
little  of  it  is  read  to  learn  the  language,  and  too  much  in  comparison  with  the 
waste  of  time  it  necessitates."  The  speaker  said  he  could  scarcely  find  words 
strong  enough  to  express  the  usefulness  of  the  study  of  Greek.  And  yet  he  did 
not  intend  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  at  once;  "  that  would  be  a 
revolution,  and  in  matters  of  school  one  should  proceed  with  the  spirit  of  reform, 
not  in  a  revolutionary  manner."  Hence  he  suggested  to  do  away  with  Greek  in 
order  to  make  a  beginning  with  reform.  '*  Nonprofessional  men  wUl  be  aston- 
nished  not  a  little  if  I  tell  them  that  this  opinion  is  generally  shared  by  the 
younger  philologists.  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  wherever  I  discussed  this 
question  with  younger  colleagues  I  found  ready  assent.  You  will  find  this  to  be 
tne  case  all  over  the  country  and  in  small  towns.  *  What  the  weight  of  opinion 
is  in  the  capital  I  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  as  yet." 

Prof,  ^o/it  (of  Skien)  said:  "I,  too,  have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  in 
consequence  of  my  occupation  in  school.  Classical  study  does  not  givd  what 
those  need  who  from  the  threshold  of  school  enter  practical  life.  Development 
proceeds  with  inexorable  logic,  and  it  cannot  be  prevented;  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally exclude  what  is  commonly  called  classical  culture.  What  we  nead  are 
schools  of  culture  which  are  active  in  the  service  of  the  present  time,  not  in 
the  service  of  the  past." 

Rev.  Wedsen  pleaded  for  the  abolishment  of  both  Latin  and  Greek,  saying  : 
**  Latin  has  no  place  in  a  school  for  general  culture.  It  must  bo  reserved  for  the 
university,  and  there  taken  up  by  thos3  who  need  it  for  their  professional  studies. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  this  language  should  bo  kept  'MHlieiSecond- 
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ary  schools.  Its  literature  is  antiquated  and^  according  to  my  opinion,  not  only 
not  beneficial  but  even  dangerous  under  csrtain  conditions.  The  importanoe 
ascribed  to  it  in  formative  culture  may  be  found  in  other  branches.  I  believe 
that  Latin  as  a  requisite  component  of  our  higher  education  is  a  thing  of  ti^e 
past." 

Jacob  Sverdrup  (minister  of  education)  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  way 
to  general  higher  culture  for  the  majority  in  the  future  wouid  be  through  tli^e 
elements  of  modern  education.  According  to  his  opinion  there  is  no  sense  in 
abolishing  Greek  only.  *'  Why  put  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  Greek  tree  and  not 
to  tiiat  or'  the  Latin  also  ?  A  common  high  school  with  a  strong  Latin  tendency, 
thiit  I  consider  a  stop  backward.''  As  a  common  foundation  for  higher  edao»- 
tion  the  speaker  thought  he  would  propose  the  native  langiuige,  in  oonnection 
with  history.  However,  he  did  not  thmk  the  time  had  come  to  suddenly  dis- 
pense, scornfully,  with  classical  educatioc. 

Ullmann :  **  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  correct  thing  is  to  make 
a  beginning ;  to  abolish  Greek  entirely  and  to  retain  Latin  as  an  optional  study ; 
that  inevitably  Latin  will  drop  out  of  the  foundation  of  higher  education  in  the 
future  Mid  be  only  a  secondary  study  for  those  who  for  practical  reasons  require 
a  Latin  vocabulary,  for  at  present  this  is  all  the  majority  of  persons  need  d 
Latin. 

'*  If  they  know  enough  to  imderstand  a  little  about  prescriptions  and  apothe- 
cary Latin  and  a  few  Latin  proverbs  it  is  recdly  about  all  that  the  majority  of 
persons  have  retained  of  Latin  at  the  present  day,  unless  one  is  a  scholar  and  a 
specialist.  In  the  treatment  of  this  matter  one  constantly  meets  with  the  pecul- 
iar f;ict  that  the  advocates  of  the  classical  languages  constantlv  confound  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat  with  the  object  in  view.  People  talk  as  though  to 
abolish  Latin  would  be  leading  the  people  back  into  the  times  of  barbarism. 
They  are  mistaken.  To  do  away  with  Latin  would  not  be  detrimental  t3  educa- 
tion. Latin  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  great  educational  medium,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  this  special  study  possesses  such  an  importance,while, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  other  studies  fixjm  which  more  profit  can  be  derived 
during  the  same  length  of  time. 

*' It  is  a  great  misapprehension  that  it  is  really  Latin  which  produces  phi- 
lanthropists, and  should  lead  to  human  culture.  For  one  may  know  Latin  and 
still  be  a  thoroughly  biutal  nature.  But  that  which  human  education  does  give 
is  the  ability  to  participate  in  the  great  thoughts  of  culture  and  civilization  of 
mankind ;  but  one  can  not  do  that  through  Latin  as  the  only  means.  On  ac- 
count of  tho  study  of  Latin  many  other  studies  must  be  set  aside  that  are  most 
prclific  sources  of  culture.  I  say  this  because  I  have  heard  rumors  that  possi- 
bly a  direct  propositi^  n  is  to  le  made  to  adopt  new  school  regulations — namely, 
such  as  are  based  upon  tho  order  that  Latin  be  optional  without  exception. 

'*  To  such  a  motion  I,  for  my  part,  shall  give  my  consent  with  great  pleasure, 
for  I  must  admit  that  owin^jf  to  the  small  remainder  of  philological  conscience, 
which  has  n  arly  been  ground  up  in  the  mill  of  my  examinations,  if  tiiere 
is  anything  unprofitable  and  foolish  in  the  world  for  us  Gt^rmanic  people  to  do 
it  is,  above  all  things,  the  study  of  liatin.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  it,  but 
a  certain  formal  education  which  can  be  ac(juired  as  well  through  other  studies, 
while  in  the  mean  time  life  and  reality  derive  no  benefit  from  this  study." 

}IertzJ)€rg  (from  Christiania,  a  former  minister  of  education,  a  theologian) ; 
"  So  far  as  the  two  gentlemen  are  concerned  who,  as  professors,  occupy  such  im- 
portant positions  in  our  high  schools,  I  must  admit  that  their  utterances  have 
surprised  mo  not  a  little.  They  are  both,  to  my  knowledge,  men  who  not  only 
work  with  zeal  in  the  interests  of  the  high  schools,  and  e:>pecially  as  teachers 
of  the  cla>8ical  languages,  but  th^y  also  understand  how  to  awaken  interest  for 
these  studies  in  their  pupils.  They  must  either  fail  to  comprehend  themselves, 
or  they  are  in  a  very  unenviable  position,  having  to  perform  a  t^sk  the  vsdue 
and  importance  of  which  they  doubt.  In  opposition  to  this  point  of  view,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  1  believe  that  classical  education  has  withstood  many  a  tes^and 
storm,  much  stronger  and  severer  than  that  of  to-day,  and  I  trust  that,  also,  in 
the  future  it  will  go  through  ordeals  without  being  injured.  Classical  study 
has  taken  such  firm  root  in  the  general  European  culture,  that  it  has  become  a 
member  of  it,  so  to  speak.  And  it  will  not  do  to  pretend  that  this  classical  edu- 
cation is  something  antiquated. 

"No,  classical  education  can  not  became  antiquited,  it  can  not  die,  for  it  has 
grown  up  with  the  history  of  man  from  its  in''ancy.  Tho  classical  langmges 
mark  the  way  to  learning  that  the  generations  must  take,  if  they  strive  to  reach 
the  height  of  the  culture  of  to-day,  in  case  they  do  not  wish  t:>  exclude  them- 
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selves  from  this  great  work  of  general  education  that  is  now  in  progress  in  all 
civilized  countries.  Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  especially  to  the  im- 
portance of  classical  studies  for  our  church.  In  case  GreeK  should  be  omitted 
from  our  hi^h  schools,  preparatory  to  the  university,  or  in  case  it  be  postponed 
until  the  university  years,  1  fear  that  this  will  give  a  mortal  blow  to  tno  Protes- 
tant Church." 

UUmann :  **  When  the  delegate  from  Christiania,  Mr.  Hertzberg,  tells  us  that 
classical  education  had  stood  many  tests  and  weathered  many  a  storm,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  I  deny  most  jpositively  the  supposition  from  which  he  proceeds. 
Classical  education  has  not  withstood  a  single  blow.  All  the  assaults  that  have 
been  made  on  this  education  have  only  caused  philologists  to  open  the  door  to 
the  demands  of  the  times,  in  that  they  have  admitted  first  on3  and  then  another 
of  the  modem  branches,  and  have  given  them  a  place  by  the  side  of  their  much- 
beloved  Latin  and  Greek.  They  have  dons  this  with  continual  warfare  and  con- 
stcuit  fear  that  they  would  loso  their  Lutin  and  Greek,  because  mankind  has  be- 
come so  godless  that  it  wishes  for  other  things  than  to  wander  in  Ciceronian 
fields.  No,  classical  education  has  stood  no  tonts  and  warded  off  no  assaults,  but 
it  has  understood  how  to  accommodate  itself,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  been  very 
clever.  It  has  filled  the  course  with  such  a  number  of  branches,  beside.  Latin 
and  Greek,  that  it  succeeded  in  meeting  the  most  pressing  needs  and  demimds,  and 
hence  we  have  obtained  an  organization  which  sutlers  from  a  multitude  of  studies* 
Never  were  the  schools  so  crowded  with  studies  as  now.  This  condition  is  ample 
proof  of  the  fact  that  classical  education  is  *  piping  on  the  last  hole.*  What  re- 
mains to  b3  done  is  to  give  a  last  decisive  blow,  so  that  the  latest  modern  changes 
become  the  dominant  influenc-s.  The  moJern  branches  have  found  their  way 
into  school,  and  now  they  are  there  by  ri^ht  and  to  be  extended,  while  the  classic  . 
branches  become  subordinate ;  th'^ir  fina3  elimination  is  only  a  question  of  time. '* 

III.  Dr,  Karl  Walcker  (in  Politik  der  constitutlonellen  Staat3n.  Karlsruhe, 
Germany,  1890): 

*'  The  Greeks  were  at  least  as  much  indebted  to  Oriental  culture  as  we  are  to 
the  Graeco-Roman,  but  It  did  net  occur  to  them  to  require  of  every  gentleman 
(ica?M  Kal  itya^b^)  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages.  Many  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  more  beautiful  and  important  than  all  Graeco  Roman  classics 
taken  together;  but  for  this  reason  the  students  of  gymnasia  are  not  compelled 
to  learn  the  Hebrew  language  (exc3pting,  perhaps,  future  theologians).  Further- 
more, one  must  not  forget  what  allEuropean  nations  owe  to  the  ancients,  includ- 
ing the  Egyptians,  the  Hlndoostanees,  and  especially  the  Assyrians.  Shall  our 
students  for  this  reason  learn  Egyptian,  Sanscrit,  and  Assyrian  ?  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  a  philoloofical  professional  man  of  conservative  political  t3ndoncy, 
the  celebrated  national  economist,  W.  Roscher,  justly  asserts  that  on 3  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  classics  through  good  translations  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  most  learned  and  educated  men  know  the  Bible  from  Luther's 
translation.  Even  future  theologians,  philosophers,  nonclassioal  philologists, 
jurists,  national  economists,  and  physicians  need  not  pursue  the  ancient  languages 
m  the  way  in  which  professors  of  secondary  schools  pursue  them.  Latin  and 
Greek  compositions  are  not  necessary  for  them. 

'*  Latin  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  international  language  of  the  learned.  For  . 
international  intercourse,  at  the  present  day,  English  and  French  are  us  3d. 
The  Berlin  Labor  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1890,  for  example,  held  its  discus- 
sions in  French.  As  far  as  I  can  soe,  future  Christian  theologians  and  scholars 
In  Hebrew  will  never  make  Hebrew  compositions.  It  would  be  absurd  to  assort 
that  a  country  parson  needs  no  English ;  that  the  Assyrian  researches  of  the 
Englishmen  and  Anglo-American  works  and  periodicals  have  no  int  .'rest  for 
him.  Every  intelligent  person,  generally  sp3aKing,  must  understand  at  least  as 
much  English  as  German  students  of  gymnasia  on  an  average  understand  French. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  English  is  not  an  obligatory  study  in  gymnasia.  In 
consequence  of  this  95  to  99  per  cent  of  German  students  of  la^  and  national 
economy,  prepared  In  classical  gymnasia,  understand  no  English.  They  make 
blunders  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  most  ordinary  words,  and  can  not  translate 
even  the  shortest,  easiest  English  sontences.  For  philologists,  national  econo- 
mists, jurists,  naturalists,  etc.,  the  knowledge  of  English  is  indispensable." 

IV.  Professor  Dr.  Heiman  Cohn  (Breslau,  Germany)  in  Die  Schule  der  Zu- 
kunf t,  Hamburg,  1890  : 

**  That  the  ancient  languages  will  claim  much  less  time  in  the  future  than  at 
present  is  quite  certain.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Latin  and  Greejc  were  quite  in 
place;  to-day  their  details  have  become  quits  superfluous.  It  has  bean  calcu- 
lated that  students  of  gymnasia  spend  4,06ft  hours  in  tho  schools  in  the  study  of 
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Latin  and  Greek  alone,  not  including  work  done  at  home.  The  student  of  med- 
icine, on  the  contrary,  spends  only  2,160  hours  for  his  preparation,  even  when  he 
attends  the  clinics  four  nours  every  day  for  five  semesters.  And  what  has  the 
student  gained  by  his  4,0V)  hours?  He  knows  bad  Latin,  which  with  grenuiae 
joy  he  strives  to  forget,  and  he  knows  less  Greek,  which  h3  succeeds  in  forget- 
ting: without  effort. 

**The  gramma tocrats,  as  Prof.  Esmarch  so  beautifully  calls  them,  of  course 
main  \  aln  that  the  grammat  ical  exercises  are  mental  gymnastics.  I  do  no t  believe, 
however,  that  anyone  can  prove  that  the  mental  gymnastics  are  stronger  whea 
the  beginner  memorizes  ^amo,  amas,  amat,''  that  when  ha  learns  *  j'aime.  In 
aimes,  il  aime,^  or  *  I  love,  thou  lovest,  he  loves.*  Virchow  justly  affirms.  *  that 
the  ancient  languacres  have  somewhat  of  an  ideal  purpose,  is  only  an  opinion  of 
obstinate  philologists.'  They  naturally  will  always  stubbornly  uphold  an  idea 
which  seems  to  live  like  an  eternal  malady,  namely:  *The  ancient  languages 
sharpen  the  mind  more  than  the  modern,'  for  theiemen  gain  their  livelihood  by 
teaching  the  ancient  languages.  Grammatical  instruction  in  general,  however, 
does  not  afford  mental  gymnastics  at  all  in  any  language,  as  is  so  brUliantly 
proven  in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Lowenthal ;  for  memorizing  grammatical  rules  is 
not  brain  work,  but  only  cramming  with  words  without  meaning,  which  posi- 
tively none  of  the  present  needs  of  children  demand. 

**  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  deny  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics; 
but  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  there  are  also  many  baautiful  things  con- 
tained in  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew  books  *?  And  yet  we  are  contented  with  good 
translations  of  these.  It  is  also  true  of  the  ancient  classics  that  only  he  who 
completely  masters  the  languages  can  appreciate  their  beauty,  and  students  of 
gymnasia  do  not  progress  as  far  as  that.  Gutzkow  is  quite  correct  in  his  theory 
that '  one  will  not  discover  the  treasures  of  antiquity  until  one  reads  the  classics 
in  the  schools  in  good  translations,  and  leave  the  study  of  the  original  texts  to 
scholars.* 

**But  as  things  are  now,  the  most  important  time  is  squandered  in  studying 
grammatical  and  philological  vexations  of  the  d^ad  languages,  and  especially  in 
superfluous  inverted  translations  from  German  into  Latin  and  Greek,  which  in 
the  schools  of  the  future  will  have  to  give  way  to  much  more  important  things — 
the  modern  languages  (French  and  English,  which  the  citizen  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  finds  absolutely  necessarv  for  life),  mathematics,  history, 
literature,  geography,  physics,  chemistry,  all  of  which  for  training  the  mind 
arc  incomparably  more  important  than  all  the  deal  languages  taken  together. 
Also  drawing,  athletic  sport,  and  manual  labor  will  receive  more  attention  than 
formerly.  For  in  a  harmonious  development  tho  hand  will  demand  more  con- 
sideration than  is  bestowed  upon  it  now." 

V.  J>r,  Paul  Gdssfchl  (Berlin)  in  Die  Erziehungder  deutschen  Jugend,  Berlin, 
181)0: 

'*  Graduates  of  the  secondary  school  of  the  future  who  enter  the  university 
will  be  lacking  much  knowledge  with  which  at  present  the  students  are  quite 
familiar.  They  will  not  be  masters  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  nor  be  able  to 
read  the  ancient  authors  in  the  original.  This  concerns  philologists  first,  then 
lawyers,  historians,  and  theologians.  As  Hebrew  is  a  professional  study  of  the 
theologians  which  is  acquired  in  the  university,  so  Latin  and  Greek  will  in  time 
to  como  be  taught  there,  and  there  only.  It  would  83em  best  for  that  purpose 
to  establish  seminariei  in  connection  with  universities  for  the  special  benent  of 
those  students  only  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  learning  the  classical  languages. 
Their  diligence  will  be  gi  eater,  their  progress  much  faster,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  by  virtue  of  their  general  intellectual  culture  they  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  grammar  the  more  easily. 

"  The  modern  language  which  as  a  medium  of  culture  and  as  a  substituta  for 
Greek  and  Latin  deserves  consideration  above  all  others  is  the  French.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  chiefly  found  in  the  grammar,  which  resemoles  in  lucidity  a  Code 
Napoleon.  Its  rules  are  strict  and  clear.  One  does  not  venture  to  violate  them, 
but  enjoys  following  them.  This  feature  may  be  traced  through  the  entire 
French  literature,  and  no  revolution  could  effect  any  change  in  this.  There  is 
nothing  holy  and  sublime  in  France  that  has  not  been  dragged  into  the  mud  by 

Sarty  or  faction;  but  no  one  dared  to  touch  the  language  with  unholy  hands. 
Respect  for  the  French  language  is  shown  everywhere  in  France,  from  the 
hastily  penned  advertisement  of  the  merchant  to  the  orations  of  the  immortals 
in  the  French  Academy,  and  every  violation  of  the  rules  of  that  language  is  pun- 
ished severely  with  ridicule.  There  is  no  room  left  for  arbitrary  construction 
in  syntax,  as  19  claimed  in  German  and  Latin  by  every  writer  and  speaker^    But 
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as  a  substitute  for  that  want  of  liberty  there  is  offered  a  wealth  of  words  signi- 
fying  similar  things,  so  that  the  finest  shading  in  expression  is  made  possible. 
Thus  it  comes  that  the  French  language  is  equally  well  fitted  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  niathematical  theories  and  the  expression  of  the  most  charming  play  of 
poetic  thought. 

*'To  master  such  a  language,  so  that  one  may  be  able  to  express  one's 
thoughts  fluently  in  it  without  violating  its  grammar  or  groping  for  proper 
terms,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  highest  human  intellect  and  the  most  culti- 
vated taste.  The  way  to  it,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  leading  through 
alternately  charming  and  grand  but  ever  beautiful  eceneries— French  litera- 
ture. He  who  sees  in  French  literature  only  an  accumulation  of  novels  full  of 
adultery  betrays  himself  by  his  unjust  and  distorted  judgment.  Nor  need  we 
restrict  ourselves  in  school  to  contemporaneous  literature.  If  we  exclude  it 
there  would  still  remain  the  works  of  many  centuries  to  choose  from." 

4.— City  Schooi:  Systems. 

Germany — The  city  of  Berlin  had  in  1890-91,  290  public  elementary  schools 
and  82  private  and  Jewish  schools ;  together,  352.  An  increase  of  3  schools,  111 
class  rooms,  and  3,518  pupils.  The  Protestant  population  in  Berlin  has  increased 
18  per  cent  within  the  last  5  years,  the  Catholic  population  36  per  cent,  and  the 
Jewish  23  per  cent.  The  actual  increase  is  210,038  Protestants,  35,825  Catholics, 
and  14,881  Jews.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  Protestant  population  were  found  in  the 
lower  public  schools ;  only  10  per  cent  of  the  Catholic,  but  15  per  cent  of  the 
Jewish  population.  Of  the  3,141  classes  in  the  lower  schools,  3,021  had  their 
own  class  rooms ;  120  had  to  share  class  rooms  with  other  classes ;  this  was  done 
by  introducing  half-day  schools.  Since  1889-90,  the  number  of  classss  in  houses 
belonging  to  the  city  has  increased  by  202,  while  the  number  of  classes  in  rented 
quarters  has  decreased  by  133.  Half  day  instruction  is  given  to  children  in  pri- 
mary grades  and  to  those  employed  in  factories.  The  schools  of  Berlin,  though 
fully  graded,  have  not  as  with  us  8,  but  G  grades.  The  following  figures  are 
instructive :  of  all  the  pupils  there  were  in  the  lowest  grade  (1  year)  19  per  cent; 
second  grade  (1  year)  19  per  cent ;  third  grade  (1  year)  19  percent ;  fourth  grade 
(1  year)  18  per  cent;  fifth  grade  (2  years)  14  per  cent;  sixth  grade  (2  years)  11 
per  cent. 

This  is  a  distribution  which  few  American  schools  can  equal.  What  American 
school  has  still  11  per  cent  of  its  school  population  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  ?  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  the 
teacher  was  55.  Besides  the  3,141  teachers  and  352  principals  there  is  another 
corps  of  teachers  engaged  in  the  city  schools,  namely,  the  women  who  teach  the 
girls  to  knit,  embroider,  sew,  etc.  Since  1863,  when  the  first  women  teachers 
were  employed,  1,325  have  been  in  active  service.  Of  these  956  were  still  in 
active  service  in  1891 ;  369  have  dropped  out  (273  resigned,  222  of  them  have 
married,  32  were  promoted  to  higher  schools,  25  were  pensioned,  39  died).  It  is 
found  that  the  women  teachers  were  absent  on  an  average  8i  days  per  year 
within  the  first  5  years  of  service.  The  absence  increased  to  2'2i  days  per  year 
up  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  service.  Up  to  the  nineteenth  year  tne  average 
annual  absences  amounted  to  Sh  days ;  up  to  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  it 
increased  to  81  days,  until  in  the  forty-second  years  of  age  the  absence  amounted 
to  15.8  days.  The  calculations  are  not  a  good  basis,  for  they  offer  too  slender  a 
premis-e.  An  anomaly  is  the  fact,  that  in  35  Protestant  city  Echools  of  Berlin 
Instruction  in  Hebrew  religion  is  given  to  the  children  of  that  faith.  Another 
notable  fact  is  that  18  principals,  91  male  and  109  female  and  16  industrial  teach- 
ers asked  for  and  received  leave  of  absence  or  prolongation  on  account  of  im- 
paired health.    (Paed.  Ztg.) 

Austria, — Vienna  has  recently  annexed  its  suburbs  and  thereby  increased  the 
number  of  its  primary  schools  from  170  with  2,300  teachers,  to  285  schools  with 
3,800  teachers  and  140,000  pupils.  Berlin  had,  in  1890,  184  schools  with  3,800 
teachers  and  172,778  pupils. 

5.— Compulsory  Attendance. 

The  following  countries  have  laws  on  their  statute  books  which  decree  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  elementary  schools.  In  many  of  these  countries  the  law 
IS  of  recent  origin,  hence  has  not  had  the  results  it  will  show  10  or  20  years 
hence.  In  Engfand  the  law  leaves  it  to  local  authorities  to  decree  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  if  they  see  fit.  ^'9'^'"^^  "^  ^^^i^ 
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L— in  Europe. 
Austria. 
Denmark. 
England. 
Prance 
Germany  (Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurt- 

emburg,  Baden;  in  short  every  state  of  the 

empire). 
Greece, 
Hungary. 
Italy. 

Montenegro. 
Norway. 
Portugal. 
Roumauia. 
Servla. 
Spain. 
Sweden 
Switzerland. 

11.— In  America. 

Argentine. 

Brazil  in  several  states. 

Costa  Rica. 

—(Accord,  to  Statesman*  s  Yearbook.) 


Equador. 

Guatemala, 

Mexico  (in  most  states). 

Paraguay. 

Peru. 

Salvador. 

Santo  Domingo. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 


m  — In  Australitf 

New  South  Wales. 

New  Zealand. 

Queensland. 

South  Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Victoria.  • 

Western  Australia. 

IV.— /n  Asia. 

China  (indirect  compulsion  by  means  of  ex- 
aminations). 
Japan. 


Germany,— Inl^ovlm  1,900  pupils  of  the  public  elementary  schools  were,  in 
1891,  definitely  excused  from  school  at  the  closa  of  the  seventh  year  (at  13  years 
of  age),  owing  to  tho  poverty  of  the  parents,  who  needed  Ihefr  children's, aid. 
In  50  families,  it  was  conclusively  shown,  the  misery  was  so  great  that  the  chil- 
dren had  to  be  excused  at  12  years  of  age.  The  compulsory  attendance  law 
leaves  such  cases  to  be  decided  by  the  supervisory  authority,  to  whom  is  given 
a  wide  margin  cf  discretion.    (Fr.  pacd.  felaetter.) 

j&n(//rt7i6i.— Concerning  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  England,  there  is 
little  known  in  this  country,  hence  a  plain  statement  of  facts  may  be  welcome. 
The  *' elementary  educational  act-*  of  August  9,  1870,  provides  as  follows : 

*' Every  school  board  may,  frcm  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  educa- 
tion department,  make  by-lawb  for  all  or  any  of  the  foUawmg  purposes :  Re- 
quiring the  parents  of  cnildren  of  such  age —not  less  than  5  years,  nor  more 
than  i:i  years— as  may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  to  cause  such  children  (unless 
there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school;  imposing  penalties  for  the 
breach  of  any  by-laws.  Any  of  tho  following  prrounds  shall  be  a  reasonable 
excuse:  namely,  (1)  that  the  child  is  under  otticient  instructions  in  some  other 
manner;  (2)  that  the  child  has  be^n  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sick- 
ness or  any  unavoidable  cause;  (3)  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school 
open  which  the  child  can  attend  within  such  distance  -not  exceeding  3  miles, 
measured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child — as  the 
by-laws  may  prescribe.  Thes3  by-laws  were  issued  by  the  dilTerent  school 
boards  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  council  and  published  in  the  appendices  to 
the  annual  reports  of  tho  education  department.  There  still  existed  boroughs 
and  parishes  enou^rh  which  did  nothing  at  all  in  this  matter. 

To  amend  this  elementary  act,  other  acts  were  parsed  in  1873,  1876,  1879,  and 
1880,  among  which  that  of  187 6  is  most  important  as  to  compulsory  attendance. 
Sections  4  and  12  of  chapter  79  run  as  follows :  (4)  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the 
pjarent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  if  such  parent  fail  to  perform  such 
duty,  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  i)enalties  as  are  provided  by  this  act. 
(12)  Where  an  attendance  order  is  not  complied  with  without  any  reasonable 
excuse,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  on  complaint  made  by  the  local  author- 
ity, may,  If  it  think  fit,  order  as  follows:  In  the  first  cas3  of  noncompliance,  if 
the  parent  of  the  child  does  not  appear,  or  appears  and  fails  to  satisfy  the  court 
that  he  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  order,  the 
court  may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding,  with  the  cost,  5s.;  but  if  parent  sat- 
isfi  H  the  court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  as  aforesaid,  the  court 
may,  without  inflicting  a  penalty,  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  day 
industrial  school.  Moreover,  this  act  provides  for  tho  appointment  of  a  school 
attendance  committee  for  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school  board 
has  not  been  elected.  The  act  of  18^0,  which  is  very  short,  provides  that  the 
education  department  may  make  by-laws  for  those  districts  which  have  not 
made  them  for  th<  mselves.  By  it  compulsion  was  first  fully  and  universally  es- 
tablished. All  public  elementary  schools  are  administered  by  these  acts,  as  well 
as  by  codes,  of  which  anew  one  is  issued  every  yeai*.    (Gust.  Lenz.) 
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6.— Crime. 

Germany. — ^The  numbsrs  MiDually  published  by  the  German  statistical  b\ireau 
concerning  crimes  in  Grermany,  or  the  number  of  convictions,  may,  in  a  sense, 
be  considered  a  barometer  of  public  morals.  For  several  years  a  gratifying  sat- 
isfaction was  enterlainei  at  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes  against  prop- 
erty^ and  it  waa  concluded  that  the  eccmomic  conditions  of  Germany  were 
steadily  improving.  On  the  other  lumd,  it  was  considered  an  ominous  sympton 
that  the  number  of  crimes  against  state,  public  order,  and  religion,  as  well  as 
a^T^uBst  the  person  was  steadily  increasing.  It  wns  regarded  as  a  ray  of  hope 
when,  in  18SS,  a  check  in  the  increase  was  noted.  That  year  was  (since  1882) 
the  first  in  which  a  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes  of  the  second  kind 
could  be  recorded. 

At  present  the  result  of  the  statistical  labors  for  1889  is  before  us,  but, 
alas,  it  does  not  show  a  continuation  of  the  tendencies  marked  in  188S,  for  not 
only  the  number  of  crimes  against  state,  public  order,  religion,  and  person  has 
increased  beyond  expectations,  but  also  the  seemingly  constant  tendency  toward 
decrease  in  crimes  against  property  has  ceased,  and  the  yea?  1SS9  exhibits  a 
deplorable  increase. 

Some  characteristic  numbers  may  illustrate  the  foregoing  statements.  Tha 
crimes  against  state,  public  order,  and  religion  in  1882  numbered  51,623  (con- 
victions are  meant);  this  number  rose  until  1887,  when  it  reached  62,348.  The 
year  1888  showed  adecrease,  namely,  61,806  convictions.  But  the  year  1889  again 
records  an  increase,  the  sum  total  during  that  year  being  62,815.  This  increase 
is  chiefly  found  in  tne  great  number  of  cases  of  breach  of  peace  ( 16,244  as  against 
14,851  in  1888),  inducement  to  perjury  (292  as  against  221),  public  resistance  (364 
as  against  163),  while  the  number  of  escapes  from  service  in  the  army  decreased 
from  21,421  to  19,683. 

The  number  of  convictions  for  crimes  against  the  person  was  107,398  in  l'^82. 
It  rose  to  137,745  in  1887.  In  1888  it  fell  to  134,670,  but  in  1889  it  again  increased 
to  139,639.  Especially  the  convictions  on  acoun t  of  verbal  oflPens  3  ( 43,600  against 
42,959 in  1888),  assault  and  battery  (19,730as  against  18,374),  and  inflicting  wounds 
(57  J91  as  against  55,223)  show  a  deplorable  increase. 

The  crimes  against  property  also  exhibited  a  constant  decrease  in  number 
from  18S2  tUl  1887,  namely,  from  169,334  to  152,652.  But  the  year  1889  a<jain 
shows  a  remarkable  increase,  namely,  to  165,623.  In  this  increase  may  bj  rec- 
ognized the  characteristic  feature  of  the  criminality  of  1889.  It  indicates  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  illustrated  by  the  numbers  of  1882.  The  numbers 
especially  interesting  are  71,881  cases  of  petty  larceny,  (as  against  63,030  in 
1H88);  same  with  second  conviction,  11,085  (as  against  10,185);  larceny,  7,978  (as 
against  6,972);  burglary,  2,412  (as  against  2,160);  embezzlement,  15,888  (as  against 
14,781);  defraudation,  15,205  (as  against  13,493). 

The  increase  of  crimes  against  property  is  frequently  considered  to  stand  in 
intimate  relation  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  commodiUcs  and  necessities;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  prices  of  provisions  did  not  rise  until  the  eecond 
half  of  the  year  1889,  and  that  the  general  economic  conditions  of  Germany  were 
better  in  1889  than  in  any  previous  year.  Of  course,  though  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  something  to  do  with  causing  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  crimes  against  property,  it  can  scarcely  fully  explain  it  when  the 
increase  in  these  crimes  is  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  others.  One  thing 
should  be  noticed,  that  during  the  reign  of  "protective  tariff"  a  constant  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  crimes  against  property  was  noticeable. 

'  How  unfavorable  the  statistics  of  crime  for  the  year  1889  are,  may  be  seen 
from  these  totals: 


Year. 

Cases  of 

convlc- 

Uon, 

Increase. 

Year. 

Cases  of 

conrlc- 

tlon. 

Increase. 

188d 

369.644 
350,666 
356, 3Sr 
353,000 

18,878 
•5,681 
8,367 
»,»1S 

1886 

318,087 
345,977 
830,128 
3S9,96B 

*2,890 

1«88 

1884 

1883 

15,849 

1887 ,.. .. 

160 

1888 

1882 _ _ 

^(D4lkBseld.    Anzeiger.) 
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7.— Exhibitions. 

Italy, -^ An  exhibition  was  held  in  Milan  in  the  first  week  in  May ^1891,  for  the 
education  and  hygiene  of  children.  The  character  of  the  exhibits  is  best  seen 
from  the  programme.  In  Class  I,  toys  of  every  description  ;  in  Class  II,  children's 
implements,  musical  instruments  for  children,  etc.;  Class  III,  under  the  title 
**  The  Little  Artist,"  a  collection  of  tools  for  every  kind  of  handiwork;  Class  IV, 
contains  rcom  games ;  Class  V,  little  theaters ;  Class  VI,  garden  games ;  Cla.ss 
VII,  apparatus  for  gymnastics,  fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  etc.;  Class  VIII, 
velocipedeSj  carrousels (merry-^o-rounds),  swings,  and  hammocks.  While  this 
part  is  an  international  exhibition,  the  following  is  strictly  national.  It  con- 
tains in  section  1 ,  text-books  and  other  publications,  drawings,  models,  appar- 
atus for  object  lessons,  furniture  and  tools  for  schools  and  kindergarten  ;  in  sec- 
tion 2,  education,  apparatus  for  teaching  how  to  walk,  food  and  clothing  for 
children,  etc. 

France. — The  commission  charged  with  viewing  the  biennial  exhibition  of  de- 
sign and  manual  work  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Sarthe  district,  PVance,  has 
made  its  report.  It  states  that  the  teaching  of  design  shows  a  marked  tendency  to 
become  more  rational.  The  copies  of  models  are  rarer  and  the  designs  are  less  ill- 
assoriod.  Linear  design  i^  not  proportionally  represented,  and  there  are  many 
patterns  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  child.  The  teaching  of  sewing  has  made  a 
great  advance  in  the  line  of  common  sewing  and  the  making  of  simple  garments 
for  daily  use.  The  method  of  teaching  and  the  arrangement  of  the  programmes 
is  in  need  of  improvement  and  revision.  Too  many  teachers  succeed  m  giving  the 
little  girls  a  taste  for  luxury  and  frivolity,  besides  causing  them  a  loss  of  precious 
time.     (Lend.  Ed.  Times.) 

Monsieur  Jules  Simon  has  inaugurated  a  novel  and  interesting  exhibition  in 
Paris,  organized  by  the  hygienic  society  for  children,  a  body  established  four 
years  ago  for  promoting  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  young.  .  The  exhibits 
consist  of  various  kinds  of  hygienic,  orthopedic,  and  surgical  appliances,  cloth- 
ing, toys,  industrial  products,  and  other  articles  intended  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren in  health  or  in  sickness.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  exhibition 
is  a  very  curious  and  complete  collection  of  quaint  cradles,  chairs,  and  gocarts, 
dating,  some  of  them,  from  extremely  remote  j^eriods.  One  of  these  gocarts 
affords  a  most  curious  illustration  of  primitive  ingenuity,  having  been  made  by 
hollowing  out  the  t:*unk  of  a  tree.  There  are  also  specimens  of  baskets  and 
bags  used  by  minors'  wives  for  hanging  up  their  babies  while  at  work  and  a 
wo  ;den  "creche,"  used  for  tho  reception  of  foundlings  at  Lille  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.     (Lend.  Jl.  of  Ed.) 

Tho  Pedagogical  Museum  of  Paris  is  a  permanent  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 
teaching  material  from  abaci  and  alphabet  cards  up  to  the  most  delioate  and 
complicated  apparatus,  and  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are  laid  under 
contribution.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  lately  decided  to  enlarge 
its  scope  by  the  addition  of  a  section  devoted  to  sample  copybooks  and  exercise 
books  to  show  the  handwriting  of  the  French  youth.  The  Revue  Pedagog- 
iquo  characterizes  the  new  departure  as  a  happy  idea.  It  quotes  at  length  the 
official  circular  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  chief  inspector  in  preparmg  for 
the  exhibition.  Every  district  of  France  is  to  be  included,  but  both,  the  class 
(or  grade)  of  pupils  represented,  and  the  variety  of  schools  are  to  be  changed 
from  year  to  year.  The  caligraphy  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  to  be  shown,  and 
each  primary  inspector  is  charged  to  submit  threo  specimen  books  from  his  dis- 
trict. The  minister  is  careful  to  direct  that  the  books  should  be  the  ordinary 
samples,  and  not  specially  prepared  for  transmission  to  the  capital.  At  the  op- 
tion of  the  inspector  the  books  may  contain  the  teacher's  correction  of  the  day% 
work.    (Schoolmaster.) 

8.— Hygiene. 

Germany, ^ThQ  subject  of  mental  overpressure  is  important  not  only  for  pa- 
rental consideration,  but  for  scientific  investigation.  The  capacity  of  the  child, 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  studies,  and  especially  the  length  of  the  recita- 
tions, are  features  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  educators.  That  much  can  be  gained  by  experimental  study  of  overpressure 
is  shown  by  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Burgenstein,  of  Vienna,  before  the  congress  of 
hygiene  in  London,  upon  The  Workinof  Curve  of  an  Hour.  The  writer  had 
for  his  object  the  studjr  of  the  mental  power  of  children,  and  he  arranged  his 
experiments  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  fluctuations  of  brain  power  in 
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children  during  one  hour's  occupation  with  a  familiar  subject.  Simple  addition 
and  multiplication  sums  were  given  to  two  classes  of  girls,  of  an  average  age  of 
11  years  and  11  years  and  10  months,  and  two  classes  of  boys  of  the  average  age 
of  12  years  and  2  months,  and  13  years  and  1  month.  After  ten  minutes*  work 
the  suqas  were  taken  away  from  the  children  ;  after  a  pause  of  ten  minutes  the 
work  was  resumed,  the  alternation  continuing  for  an  hour,  so  that  there  were 
three  periods  of  work-  The  results  were  interesting.  During  the  experiment 
162  children  worked  out  135,010  figures,  making  6,504  mistakes.  It  was  found 
that  the  number  of  mistakes  increased  in  the  d&oi»ent  periods  and  that  during 
the  third  period  the  quality  of  work  was  at  the  lowest.  The  general  result  showed, 
according  to  the  investigator,  that  "children  of  the  ages  stated  become  fa- 
tigued in  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  that  the  organic  material  is  gradually  ex- 
hausted; that  the  power  of  work  gradually  diminishes  to  a  certain  point  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  hour,  returning  with  renewed  forc3  at  the  fourth  quar- 
ter.'' The  recommendation  was  made  that  no  school  lesson  should  last  longer 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  should  be  followed  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
rest-  Such  a  study  is  of  especial  benefit  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Children  are  often  reprimanded  for  inattention  when  they  are  overfatigued, 
and  are  spurred  forward  when  their  minds  need  rest.  "  Mental  overpressure  " 
is  the  usual  result.    (London  Journal  of  Education.) 

In  Germany  an  expleriment  was  tried  upon  162  children  from  11  to  13  years  of 
age,  who  were  set  to  work  out  sums  in  simple  addition  and  multiplication  for  ten 
minutes ;  then  after  five  minutes'  rest,  for  ten  minutes  more,  and  so  on  for  four 
periods  of  ten  minutes  each  in  all.  The  result  was  that  the  total  number  of  mis- 
takes made  was  6,504,  the  number  increasing  in  the  second  and  third  period,  but 
diminishing  again  in  the  fourth,  which  appears  to  have  been  better  than  the 
second.  Regarding  this  as  an  experiment  upon  overpressure,  the  first  thing  that 
suggests  itself  is,  that  forty  minutes  of  simple  arithmetic,  divided  into  periods 
of  ten  minutes  each,  with  an  interval  of  rest  between,  seems  such  a  small 
amount  of  work  to  produce  symptoms  of  fatigue  that  one  is  led  to  ask  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  some  other  cause  to  account  for  the  deterioration 
observed?  How  were  the  intervals  of  rest  employed ?  Is  it  not  probable  that 
such  frequent  interruptions  may  have  produced  a  feeling  of  distraction  and  loss 
of  concentration  suflBcient  in  itself  to  accoimt  for  the  fiuling  oif  in  the  quality 
of  the  work?  Again,  6,504  mistakes  gives  an  average  of  one  mistake  per 
minute  for  every  Siild ;  surely  work  so  careless  can  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  mental  pressure.  It  seems  stranffe,  too,  on  the  evidence,  that  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  should  be  proposed  as  me  limit,  taking  no  account,  apparently, 
of  the  revival  of  energy  in  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  hour.  (London  Ed. 
Times. 

France. — A  convention  of  school  physicians  in  Paris  has  unanimously  rec- 
ommended to  the  city  school  authorities  to  provide  every  school  with  a  set  of 
surgical  instruments  for  cases  of  emergency.  Injuries,  as  they  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  schools,  could  then  be  attended  to  without  delay  by  the  teachers. 

Sweden,— Dr,  Wertlind,  physician  in  the  schools  at,Gotenburg,  Sweden,  has 
weighed  the  pupils  of  three  girls'  schools  twice  a  year  since  1-870.  During  his 
observations,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  he  found  that  the  increase  in  weight 
during  the  three  vacation  months  (June,  July,  and  August)  was  comparatively 
greater  than  during  the  remaining  nine  scnool  months.  The  following  table 
gives  the  exact  average  increase  in  Swedish  pounds : 


Age. 


Increase. 


During 
vaca- 
tion. 


During 
9  school 
months. 


6  years.. 

8  years.. 

9  years. - 
10  years., 
llyearsr.. 

12  years,. 

13  years.. 

14  years.. 
16  years.. 
10  years.. 


Founds. 
1.19 
1.60 
2.01 
2.52 
2.73 
3.67 
4.93 
4.(57 
4.61 
3.86 


Pounds. 
3.77 
3.86 
4.07 
4.60 
5.81 
7.29 
6.95 
7.13 
4.03 
3.68 
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The  Prussian  Pfidagogische  Z^itung  says : 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  after  the  eighth  year  of  fl^e  the  derelopment  oC 
girls  during  the  nine  school  months  is  not  proportional  to  that  which  takes 
place  during  the  three  vacation  months.  Up  to  9  years  of  a|^  the  girls  are  net 
materially  checked  in  their  bodily  development,  but  from  that  year  on.  the  de> 
velopment  is  checked  the  more  the  older  the  pupils  are.  We  must  also,  in 
scanning  this  table,  remember  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  summer  is  not  con- 
ducive to  an  accumulation  of  flesh  and  fat ;  hence  these  figui^s  are  more  elo- 
quent than  would  seem  at  first.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  the  facts  here  pre- 
sented that  it  would  seem  better  to  keep  the  pupils  out  of  school.  All  that 
follows  is  that  school  instruction  should  be  attended  by  less  worry  and  more 
cheerful  play.  If  our  girls  must  acquire  mental  development  at  the  cost  of  ner- 
vous prostration,  as  is  done  so  frequently,  it  certainly  is  too  costly  an  article. 
(Paed.  Ztfif.) 

Denmark.-— A  Danish  school  principal  in  CJopenhagen,  Dr.  Vahl,  publishes  tiie 
result  of  his  similar  observations  through  a  period  of  nine  years.  He  weighed 
his  pupils  twice  a  year,  on  April  1  and  October  1.  His  observations  are  very 
valuable,  since  they  embraced  children  of  proscholastic  age.  The  remarkable 
fact  was  found  that  during  th'3  six  summer  months  the  increase  In  weight  was 
on  an  average  about  one-third  greater  than  through  the  winter  months.  Here 
are  the  figures : 

Increase  in  weight. 


A^s. 


4  years. 

5  years. 
CyearR. 

7  years. 

8  years 

9  years. 

10  years 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years, 

14  years. 
IB  years. 


In  Danish  pounds. 

In  per  cent*. 

In  win- 

In sum- 

In win- 

Insnm- 

ter. 

mer. 

ter. 

nier. 

1.45 

l.M 

4.66 

5.W 

1.81 

2.23 

5.06 

6.CS 

1.85 

2.45 

4.63 

6.S 

1.99 

2.61 

4.49 

5.97 

SS.14 

2.86 

4.S9 

&.91 

2.38 

3.15 

4.43 

h.m 

2.87 

8.43 

4.86 

5.86 

3.50 

4.40 

6.34 

6.» 

4.17 

S.12 

5.72 

7.08 

4.93 

5.63 

6.04 

6.8S 

3.79 

6.23 

4.16 

6.8S 

4.08 

4.S5 

4.S2 

4.41 

— (Paed.Zt;?.) 


9.— Illiteracy. 


Italy, — Mr.  Bodio,  director  of  the  Central  Stitistioal  Bureau  in  Borne,  has  re- 
cently published  a  memorial  upon  the  subject  of  elementary  education  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Italy.  In  this  book  we  find  a  complete  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  education  measured  by  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  army  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  *'  This  summary,"  says  Mr.  Bodio,  **  may  cause  us  some  mor- 
tification." 

Per  cent  of  illU€nU(s, 


Country. 

1H76. 

51.09 

1C.09 

2.37 

3.19 

1.71) 

o.o: 

0.2C 
48.08 
66.09 

4.06 
18.42 
12.00 

0.90 

1881. 

1883. 

18^. 

18?7. 

188a. 

Italy                 

47.74 
14.91 
1.59 
2.33 
0.29 
0.0  J 
0.03 
38.09 
50.08 
2.07 
15.99 
10.04 
0.39 
0.30 
79.31 
79.01 

47.96 
13.10 
1.32 
2.00 
0.18 
0.02 
0.02 

82.  as 

47.07 
2.01 

15.38 
9.08 
0.27 

47.22 

12.29 

1.27 

l.»7 

0.08 

0.02 

0.02 

34.08 

45.00 

2.00 

15.50 

9.09 

0.03 

44.98 
10.00 
O.CO 
0.85 

ao-) 

0.01 
0.01 
27.07 
40.02 
1.03 
13.87 

ao6 

0.02 

42.93 

Krance  ..... .- - -- -- 

f  Ji>rTna.Tiv                       

Prussia 

0.80 

Bavaria 

Wilrtemburir                     

Haden               --.. 

Austria - 

t&.ao 

Hungary      .      ..        ... 

88.08 

Switzcrlaiui 

1.03 

BelK^ui^ 

Holland 

Sweden      ..        

Denmark 

Serv'ia 

1                1 

Russia 

80.33 
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Geiinany. — While  the  German  nation  has  the  smallest  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of 
any  nation  in  the  world,  yet  neither  the  Catholic  nor  the  Protestant  element  has 
the  lowest  rate  of  illiteracy.  This  belongs  to  the  Jewish  clement.  Of  100  Prot- 
estant children  91.63  per  cent  attend  the  elementary^  4.87  per  cent  the  middle, 
3.25  per  cent  the  high  school,  and  .25  per  cent  the  university.  For  100  Catholic 
children  the  4  departments  run  respectively  97.21,  4.18,1,48,  and  .13.  While  for 
the  Jews  the  per  cent  in  100  children  is  53.71,  24.40,  21.20,  and  1.69.  That  is,  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  about  10  in  100  go  beyond  the  first  or  elemen- 
tary grade,  while  47  in  106  of  the  Jewish  children  go  beyond  the  first  grade. 
These  figures  apply  only  to  the  city  of  Berlin,  however,  where  the  Jews  are  both 
numerous  and  wealthy.  This  isa most  remarkable  revelation,  and  the  advantage 
is  with  Jewish  children,  not  in  Berlin  alone,  but  also  throughout  the  empire.  It 
is  said  that  the  same  fact  holds  true  in  our  American  schools.  Why  is  it  that 
the  Jewish  mind  aspires  to  the  highest  plane  in  education  ?  It  would  look  a8 
though  the  higher  average  of  health  among  the  Jewish  race'  leads  to  a  greater 
measure  of  mental  activity  and  sustains  it.  The  greater  average  in  wealth  also 
helps  to  the  same  end.  The  study  is  an  interesting  one,  and  a  comparison  of 
statistics  covering  all  nations  would  be  desirable. 

.   The  following  comparative  columns  are  highly  instructive,  inasmuch  as  they 
illustrate  the  effect  of  compulsory  education  m  Germany,: 

Batio  of  illUeracy, 


Province. 

lSr5-76. 

1888-89. 

Province. 

187^76. 

1888-89. 

Saxony 

Perct. 
0.23 
0.22 
1.79 
0.02 
0.35 
1.09 
0.78 

Perct. 
0.01 
0.02 
0.03 
0.03 
0.12 
0.14 
0.23 

Meinengen 

Perct. 
0.82 
0.54 
3.46 
0.45 
0.95 
1.42 
3.19 

Per<A. 
0.94 

Baden 

MecklenburgStrelitz 

Alsace 

0.25 

Bavaria 

0.26 

Wtlrtemburg 

Hamburg 

0.82 

Hessia - ... 

Waldeck 

0.38 

Mecklenburg       .      ... 

Reuss . 

0.44 

Lilpi>e 

Prussia 

0.84 

The  figures  represent  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  found  among  army  recruits. 
(Oentr.  Archiv.) 

General  survey. — A  French  educational  journal  contains  the  following  items  of 
information.  Some  of  these  statements  are  not  quite  correct,  compared  with 
statistical  information  available  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  (see  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  1888-89),  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  figures 
here  presented  are  obtained  by  omitting  (a)  private,  (6)  secondary  instruction; 
hence  they  are  here  reproduced  as  probably  representing  public  elementary 
schools  only. 

L—SCHOOL  POPtTLATION. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  population  that  was  enrolled  in  school  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  civilized  world  was  as  follows : 


Country. 


JSurope. 

Prussia 

England 

Switzerland 

France 

Holland 

Austria-Htmgary 

Belgium 

Italy 

Russia , 

Asia. 

Japan 


Per 
cent. 


18.25 
16.20 
15.00 
14.  «4 
14.00 
11.50 
10.00 
9.00 
1.80 


9.00 


Country. 


Africa. 

Cai)e  Colony.. 

Ajntri(^. 

Canada  

United  States . 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Argentine 

Chfie 


Per 
cent. 


23.00 


21.50 
20.20 
11.00 
9.00 
7.00 
3.00 
5.00 
6.50 
8.00 


Country. 


America — Cont'd. 

Ecuador 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Oceanica. 

Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Sandwich  Islands. 


Uigitized  bV  VjOOQIC 


Per 
cent. 


2.00 
5.00 
5.00 


18.00 
12.00 
19.00 
11.00 
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II.— ILLITERACY. 

(a)  In  fl^n^raL— Russia,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  about  80  per  cent ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  42  per  cent ;  Ireland,  21  per  cent;  France,  15  per  cent ;  Belgium,  15 
}>erc8nt;  Holland,  10  percent;  United  States  (white),  8  per  cent;  Scotland,  7 
per  cent;  Switzerland,  2.5  per  cent.  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  WQrtem- 
ourg.  Saxony  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  that  can  not  read. 

(b)  Can  read  only, — Germany,  94  per  cent  (evidently  too  low  a  figure) :  England, 
91 ;  Austria,  88  (does  not  agree  with  statement  under  "  Illiteracy"  a) ;  France, 
88  per  cent ;  Italy,  74  per  cent ;  Spain,  69  per  cent ;  Russia,  53  per  cent. 

(c)  Can  compute. — Germany,  89  per  cent ;  England,  81  per  cent ;  France,  77  yer 
cent ;  Austria,  75  per  cent ;  Italy,  53  per  cent ;  Spain,  49  per  cent ;  Russia,  39 
per  cent. 

id)  Know  another  langxmm  than  the  mother  tongue. — Germany,  69  per  cent ;  Aua- 
tria^  61  per  cent ;  En^and,  34  per  cent ;  France,  29  per  cent ;  Italy,  28  per  cent; 
Spam,  13  x)er  cent.    (These  statements  are,  to  say  little,  very  extravagant. ) 

(e)  Have  received  a  classical  education.— Germany,  32  per  cent ;  England,  21  per 
cent ;  France,  20  per  cent ;  Italy,  17  per  cent ;  Austria,  13  per  cent ;  Spain,  7  per 
cent ;  Russia,  2  per  cent. 

These  statements  vary  but  little  from  similai*  ones  published  a  year  ago.  (Re- 
vue Pedag.) 

10— Language  Study. 

Learning  languages  through  self -instruction. — In  an  age  like  ours  that  brings  peo- 
ple of  foreign  tongues  into  contact  so  often,  an  age  in  which  the  polyglot  litera- 
ture of  periodicals  and  books  plays  an  important  role,  the  number  of  adults  who 
learn  foreign  languages  through  self-help  is  by  no  means  small.  Each  of  these 
self-made  linguists  is  likely  to  nave  his  own  method  and  reach  the  goal  he  seta 
for  himself  in  his  own  inimitable  way.  But  though  every  road  leads  to  Rome,  a 
sensible  pilgrim  will  want  to  know  several  to  choose  from.  For  this  reason  such 
quiet  indefatigable  workers  may  be  reminded  of  the  methods  of  two  men  who, 
by  means  of  self-instruction,  acquired  an  unusually  great  amount  of  linguistic 
kowledge  and  have  become  famous  in  this  respect— Schliemann  and  Macaulay. 

Schliemann,  the  distinguished  German  archaeologist,  who  '*  first  served  as  a 
commercial  clerk,  then,  when  he  became  head  of  a  commercial  housa  doing  an 
extended  and  successful  business,  learned  English,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Russian ;  later  on,  modern  and  ancient  Greek :  lastly,  Latin."  He 
writes  of  himself  in  his  Ilios  :  **  Then  I  occupied  myself  for  two  years  exclusively 
with  ancient  Greek  literature  and,  I  may  say,  I  read  cursorily  during  this  time 
nearlv  all  the  classics,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  several  times.  Of  Greek  gram- 
mar I  merely  learned  the  declensions  and  tne  regular  and  irregular  verbs;  but 
with  grammar  rules  I  lost  not  a  minute  of  my  precious  time,  for  when  I  saw  that 
not  a  single  one  of  all  the  boys  who  had  been  tortured  with  tedious  grammar 
rules  for  more  than  eight  years  was  able  afterwards  to  write  a  Greek  letter  with- 
out making  hundreds  of  the  coarsest  errors,  I  concluded  that  the  method  fol- 
lowed In  the  high  schools  was  radically  wrong.  My  opinion  is  that  one  can  gain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  or  any  grammar  only  through  practice,  t.  c, 
through  thoughtful  and  attentive  readmg  of  classic  prose,  and  through  memo- 
rizing some  of  its  best  model  pieces.  Following  the  primitive  method,  I  learned 
ancient  Greek,  and  now  can  use  it  like  a  living  language.  I  fluently  write  in  it, 
and  orally  express  my  thoughts  readily  and  without  difficulty  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, provided  always  I  have  thoughts  to  express  on  that  subject.  I  am  familiar 
with  all  the  rules  of  grammar,  though  I  rarely  know  whether  the  rules  I  follow 
in  speech  and  writing  are  recorded  in  grammar  or  not."  Schliemann  fails  to  tell 
us  how  he  read  the  first  Greek  work.  Doubtless  he  did  it  with  the  aid  of  a  tre^iis- 
lation,  and  not  with  a  dictionary. 

Lord  Macaulay,  the  great  English  historian,  learned  modern  languages  in  like 
manner.  **  When  I  want  to  learn  a  language,"  he  wrote  from  Calcutta  m  1836,  **  I 
always  begin  with  the  Bible,  which  I  can  read  without  a  dictionary  t Macaulay 
knew  the  English  New  Testament  by  heart).  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  know 
the  patch  words  (prepositions  and  conjunctions),  and  the  commonest  syntactical 
rules,  and  come  into  possession  of  a  pretty  large  vocabulary.    Then  I  attack  some 

food  classic  work.  Thus  I  learned  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  a  similar  method 
shall  some  day  employ  in  learning  German."  A  year  later  he  wrote :  **  On  my 
way  home  I  intend  to  learn  German.  I  am  told  that  is  a  difficult  language,  but  I  do 
not  bolisve  that  there  is  any  language  which  I  can  not  master  in  four  months, 
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working  10  hours  daily."  And  a  few  months  later ;  **  When  I  arrive  in  England 
I  mean  to  have  mastered  German.  In  my  leisure  hours  I  have  broken  the  ice 
by  reading  Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  half  through,  and  I  am  now 
quickly  making  my  way  through  Schiller's  history  of  the  Thirty  Year's  War. 
Schiller's  style  pleases  me  very  much.     His  history  is  rich  in  very  correct  and 

Erofound  thoughts,  expressed  in  so  simple  aod  pleasing  a  language  that  only 
lockheads  can  think  him  superficial. 

The  prodigious  knowledge  of  languages  of  a  Macaulay  or  Scbliemann  are  usu- 
ally explained  by  thd  supposition  that  they  possessed  an  extraordinary  licgnistio 
talent.  However,  that  may  be  a  fallacy.  If  wa  consider  that  these  linguistic 
genuises  were  always  persons  who  permitted  themselves  no  other  recreation  and 
pleasure  than  reading,  and  consequently  employed  every  available  moment  in 
reading,  we  shall  look  upon  the  wonderful  I'esults  mentioned  rather  as  a  feat  of 
enormous  diligence  and  incessant  practice.  What  Macaulay,  outside  of  his  pro- 
fessional and  literary  activity  read,  is  truly  fabulous.  It  seems  as  though  he  nad 
read  every  English  book  published ;  the  bad  and  unimportant  books  once,  classic 
works  repeatedly,  and  the  historians  (both  English  and  foreign)  incessantly. 
Hence  the  English  saying :  ** A  book  which  has  not  been  read  by  anybody,  save 
Macaulay."  * 

On  his  way  home  from  India  he  read  Schiller's  and  Gcethe's  complete  works. 
Mailer's  Swiss  History,  some  works  of  Tieck  and  Lessin^,  as  well  as  the  works 
of  other  le^s  noted  German  authors.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  he  writes  :  "  I 
have  during  the  entire  voyage  read  with  grand  enjoyment,  having  devoured 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  English  ;  folios,  quarto,  octavo, and 
other  volumes."  And  to  a  friend  he  wrote  more  in  detail :  "  I  have  read  with  a 
truly  voracious  apretito  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  Virgil,  Horace,  Caesar's 
Memoirs,  Bacon's  De  Au^mentis,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Don  Quixote, 
Gibton's  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  Mill's  India,  all  the  70  volumes  of  Voltaire, 
Sismondi's  History  of  France,  and  the  seven  thick  folio  volumes  of  the  Bio^raphia 
Brittanica."  Critical  and  a?sthetic  views,  together  with  notes  upon  the  impres- 
sions some  of  these  works  had  made  upon  him,  or  upon  the  rising  or  sinking  of 
an  author  in  his  estimation  after  having  read  him,  form  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  his  reading,  he  says  *'  I  do  not  read  any  longer  as  I 
read  in  college,  but  like  a  man  of  the  world.  If  I  come  across  a  word  I  do  not 
know  I  pass  it  unless  it  be  that  its  sene  is  essential  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  sentence.*' 

JBiiltcer-Lytton^  the  romance  writer,  dramatist,  and  politician,  expresses  himself 
in  a  school  oration  concerning  regular  work  as  preferable  to  inborn  linguistic 
talent  by  saying:  *'Only  he  can  really  accomplish  much  who  does  not  attempt 
too  much  at  one  time.  I  have  traveled  much,  have  occupied  much  of  my  time 
with  politics  and  other  public  and  private  business,  and  b3side3,  have  written 
more  than  60  volumes,  some  on  subjects  which  required  much  study  and  search- 
ing investigation.  And  now,  how  much  time  do  you  believe,  my  young  hearers, 
I  spent  in  study  on  an  average,  that  is,  in  reading  and  writing  ?  Three  hours  a 
day.  and  when  Parliament  is  in  session,  even  less.  But  during  these  hours  my 
heart  and  soul  are  enlisted.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary,  that  in  order  to  ac- 
complish much  intellectual  work,  one  should  attempt  to  do  much  at  a  time;  but  it 
is  al^lutely  essential  that  he  work  regularljr  and  every  day.  If  once  a  week  you 
pour  a  whole  tub  full  of  water  on  a  stone,  no  impression  is  made,  but  if  you  con- 
tinually let  a  drop  fall  on  it,  the  proverb  tells  you  that  the  stone  will  be  worn 
away." 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  take  two  lessons:  (a)  Do  not  base  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  upon  a  grammar  (with  vocabulary,  rules,  etc.),  but  upon  a  work 
written  in  the  respective  language,    (b)  Work  regularly  and  daily. 

To  use  the  same  methbd  with  adults  and  young  people  would,  however,  not 
seem  advisable.  The  school  method  must  needs  be  different  from  the  method 
of  the  adult  **autodidact,"  self-teacher.  The  pupil  is  young  and  has  a  teacher 
who  stimulates  him ;  the  autodidact  has  a  mature  mind  and  learns  without  a 
teacher  and  without  stimulants.  He  who  stands  between  the  two  as  a  link,  is 
the  student  of  the  upper  classes  of  secondary  schools,  the  young  man  of  16  te  20 
years  of  age.  This  youth  is  ripening  in  judgment  and  character  and  may,  or 
ought  to  be  led  to  treat  himself  as  the  autodidact  does.  When  he  enters  life  or 
a  university  he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  cope  with  difficulties,  the  more  he 
has  ^earned  to  help  and  teach  himself.  The  joy  of  learning"  this  wonderful 
stimulus  must  not  be  quenched  by  too  much  assistance.      (After  Schweiz- 

Lehrerztg.) 
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France. — The  French  minister  of  public  instruction,  noting  that  in  learning 
Encrlish  it  is  the  pronunciation  that  is  the  most  difficult  part,  has  decreed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  made  with  the  minister  of  posts  and  telegfrapbA. 
that  In  future  the  Paris -London  telephone  line  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
students  of  languages.  Other  international  lines  as  erected  are  to  be  i^ed  in  Hie 
same  way. 

11. —Libraries  for  Pupils  and  Teachers. 

School  Libraries  in  France. — There  can  be  nodoubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  large 
cities  can  find  the  necessary  and  desirable  Looks  for  recreative  and  instructiTe 
reading  without  difBculty,  even  though  they  may  not  have  a  well  arranged  pub- 
lic library  such  as  nearly  all  American  cities  have.  But  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  in  the  coimtry.  Both  the  collection  of  books  as  well  as  the  proper  pei-sons 
to  advise  in  the  purchase  of  books,  are  often  wanting.  This  is  the  case  in  France 
more  than  in  other  countries.  The  inconveniences— want  of  books  for  thoae 
who  have  left  the  schools,  and  a  proper  person  who  could  make  a  suitable  selec- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  books— have  baenmet  inFr^oeby  establishing  libraries 
in  the  city  and  village  schoolhouses,  the  use  of  which  is  free  for  pupils  and 
adults. 

As  early  as  the  year  ISGO,  M.  Roland,  the  then  minister  of  instruction,  or- 
dered that  in  the  building  plans  of  schoolhouses,  the  expense  of  which  is  partly 
borne  by  the  state,  should  provida  for  a  suitable  library  room.  This  order  in- 
directly stimulated  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  Previous  to  that, 
books  had  been  procured,  but  despite  liberal  expenditures,  the  colkction  had 
melted  away,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  proper  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration. 

A  ministerial  order  of  June  1, 1860,  which  with  slight  changes  is  still  in  force 
reg:ulated  the  organization  of  new  libraries.  Article  1  of  fliis  order  made  it 
obligatory  to  establish  a  library  in  every  public  school  which  should  contain 
(a)  the  books  used  by  th  ^  pupils  in  the  schoolroom  and  others  to  aid  them  in 
their  studies ;  {h)  instructive  and  entertaining  works  for  the  use  of  adults.  The 
library  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  a  teacher  of 
the  school,  and  should  at  all  times  bo  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  supervisory 
scliool  authorities. 

Of  course  the  selection  of  books  to  b?  purchased  offered  various  difficulties, 
hence  it  was  determined  that  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  should  pass 
iudgment  over  the  selection.  However,  it  was  soon  found  that  this  unduly 
increased  the  duties  of  the  inspectors,  burdened  as  they  were,  with  the  super- 
vision of  instruction  and  the  keeping  of  records.  Hence  the  minister  of  instruc- 
tion created  a  permanent  library  commission,  who  wera  instructed  to  make  and 
publish  lists  and  catalogues  of  books  suitable  for  pupils  as  well  as  for  rural 
communities.  This  commission  entered  into  an  agi*eement  with  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  houses  in  Paris,  which  was  to  furnish  the  books  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  to  communities  at  reduced  prices.  The  first  catalogue  of  this 
commission  appeared  in  18(i8. 

Aside  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  several  bequests  of  pri- 
vat.3  persons  and  subsequent  State  appropriations  have  made  the  rapid  growth 
and  spread  of  these  libraries  possible.  While  in  18(>4  France  had  only  4,873  of 
such  school  libraries,  it  had  in  1878  20,871 ;  and  in  1889  their  number  had  in- 
creased to  36,320.  The  number  of  volumes  borrowed  was  5.576,586  in  1889.  The 
money  derived  from  private  persons,  communal  and  provincial  authorities, 
amounted  to  4,680,689  francs  in  11  years,  from  1878  until  1889.  During  the  same 
time  the  minister  of  instruction  spent  2,250,000  francs  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  these  libraries  from  appropriations  made  by  the  state  for  his 
department. 

Now,  as  regards  the  rules  and  regulations  in  forc3,  they  date  from  the  year 
1862,  as  has  already  been  stated,  and  have  not  since  essentially  changed,  except 
the  law  of  June  16,  18S1,  which  decreed  abolishment  of  tuition  fees,  affected 
these  libraries ;  for  since  the  school  assumed  the  character  of  gratuitiveness  a 
great  number  of  very  ix)or  children  entered  it.  Hence,  the  number  of  free  text- 
books had  to  be  materially  increased,  which  necessitated  strict  economy  and 
even  temporary  cessation  of  the  purchase  of  books  for  adults  until  the  state  came 
to  the  rescue. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  i)eruse  the  catalogues  published  by  the  permanent 
library  commission,  the  last  one  of  which  was  published  in  1888.  It  mentions 
2,594  works,  among  which  we  finl  alphal^etically  andtop^pl|^j,i;g,|j^5e^d^tion- 
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aries,  biographies,  histxH^es,  *  books  of  travel,  literature,  national  economy, 
moTfds,  hygiene,  agriculture,  history  of  art,  and  miscellaneous  books.  Authors 
and  publishers  sutaiit  their  works  for  examination,  if  they  wish  to  have  them 
reoommended  by  the  commis8i6n«  The  titles  of  those  inspected  and  found  suit- 
able are  first  published  in  the  bulletin  administratif  of  the  minister ;  after  that 
they  are  inserted  in  the  catalogues  of  the  commission. 

In  order  to  cause  the  local  school  authorities  as  little  expense  as  possible  the 
mails  transmit  the  books  without  poetage,  just  as  the  United  States  Government 
does  its  own  publications.  Usually  several  communities  combine  to  sand  one 
oi*der  blank  filled  out  to  the  minister,  who  hands  it  over  to  the  publisher  with 
whom  the  agreement  has  been  made. 

According  to  the  last  census  France  had  36,121  communities.  If  we  oonAare 
with  this  number  the  number  ot  school  libraries  in  existence,  namely  36,3^6,  it 
would  seem  as  though  every  community  of  France  had  one  or  more  of  such  li- 
braries, Tbat  is,  however,  not  the  ease.  A  great  many  largB  communities  have 
several  schools,  while  in  some  places  a  common  library  exists  for  two  schools. 
In  1889  France  had  25,402  boy8\  23,452  girls',  and  18,681  mixed  schools,  a  total  of 
67,515.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  number  of  school  libraries  with  this  total  num- 
ber of  schools  we  find  that  there  are  still  31,189  schools  without  a  library. 

The  reports,  which  we  have  quoted  at  length,  demand  establishment  of  new 
libraries  and  increased  purchase  of  books  in  order  to  promote  t^e  intellectual 
culture  of  the  people.  We  read,  **  Every  government  of  France,  since  the  year 
1789,  has  bestowed  attsntion  upon  Intallectual  liberation  of  the  people.  Since 
the  decree  of  the  year  1891,  which  ordered  that  common  gratuitous  instruction 
should  be  introduced  for  all  citizens  and  all  stata  of  society  until  June  16, 
1881,  which  brought  the  famoiis  law  that  was  .the  crowning  of  the  work  begun 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  most  distinguished  men  of  France  and  lawgivers 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  necessity  of  intellectual  development  of  the 
people  through  instruction  and  education.  But  school  instruction  can  have  an 
abiding  result  only  when  the  pupils,  after  leaving  schocd,  are  offered  opportuni- 
ties for  further  development."  This  correct,  although  not  everywhere  appre- 
ciated idea,  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  continuation  schcois.  However, 
this  course  of  instruction,  excellent  as  it  may  be,  can  not  do  all  that  is  desiraMe, 
because  French  children  go  to  work  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  customary  in 
other  countries ;  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  libraries.  The  countryman  in 
the  hamlet,  the  laborer  in  town,  all  find  in  them  sources  of  instruction  and  rec- 
reation. Books  at  home  are  the  most  natural  complement  of  school  instruc- 
tion.   (After  L.  Fleischer.) 

Pedagogical  libraries  in  France, — ^The  French  pedagogical  libraries,  intended 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  teachers,  are  in  organic  connection  with  the  cantonal 
(or  township)  school  conferences.  A  statute  of  Febrimry  10, 1837,  mentions  them 
first,  and  article  15  orders  that  they  be  preserved  and  increased  by  means  of 
contributions  of  teachers,  or  other  gifts  and  bequests.  But  when  in  1849  all  ed- 
ucational meetings  were  prohibited,  on  account  of  apprehension  of  their  becom- 
ing political  clubs,  the  libraries  **  melted  away,"  In  1875  they  were  revived,  A 
ministerial  decree  of  January  4, 1876,  promised  active  assistiice  on  the  part  of 
the  central  government,  which  '*  recognized  the  just  demands  of  many  teach- 
ers for  professional  libraries."  A  later  order,  dated  May  15, 1 879,  created  a  cam- 
mission  which  was  charged  with  designing  a  plan  of  organization  for  libraries, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  l^t  books  and  methods 
of  teaching  for  elementary  schools.  This  commission,  of  which  the  minister  of 
public  education  was  chairman,  resolved  to  leave  the  establishment  of  such 
libraries  to  private  enterprise,  and  confined  its  labors  to  lining  a  catalogue  con- 
taining the  titles  of  books  that  deserved  to  be  studied.  This  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished in  1880;  a  second,  much  larger,  edition  appeared  in  18S8.  (Memoires  et 
documents  scolaires  publitis  par  le  Mus6e  podagogique"  (1.  eerie)  fasc.  No.  22, 
contains  this  catalop^ue ).  Since  1880  the  credit  opened  by  the  central  government 
for  t3acher8'  libraries  that  had  been  made  available  by  placing  them  in  school 
houses,  was  raised  20,000  francs  ($4,000);  besides  this  sum,  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation allows  the  management  of  these  libraries  30,000  francs  ($6,000)  annually. 

The  management  of  these  teachers'  libraries  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
many  departments  of  France.  The  different  rules  and  regulations  in  force  vary 
considerably.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  'working  of  the 
libraries  the  different  regulations  would  have  to  bo  compared.  Most  of  the 
libraries  are  the  result  of  coSperatlon  on  the  part  of  teachers.  When  a  re- 
spectable nucleus  is  formed  the  Government  recognizes  the  institution  and 
subsidizes  it.    The  following  are  the  leading  rules : 

Digitized  by  \^VJKJWi\^ 
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Art.  2.  This  library  is  designed  to  supplement  the  private  collection  of  books 
owned  by  teachers;  it  shall  contain  chiefly  pedagogical  works.  It  is  under 
supervision  of  the  school  inspector  of  the  *"arrondlssement"  or  '* canton"  (or 
school  district  as  well  as  communal  unit) ;  a  teacher  of  the  district  act«  as  libra- 
rian and  treasurer. 

Art.  3.  The  library  is  empowered  toaccept  gifts  and  bequests  in  form  of  funds 
or  books,  but  no  book  Is  to  to  placed  on  it3  shelves  without  the  sanction  of  the 
**  inspector  of  the  academy"  (or  provincial  school  inspector). 

Art.  4,  a  •*  founder  of  the  library  "  is  every  one  who  pays  an  annual  fee  of  at 
least  -0  francs.  A  *'  contributor  "  he  who  pays  an  annual  fee  of  at  least  5  francs. 
The  names  of  founders  and  contributors  are  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
hall  of  the  library. 

Art.  5.  All  teachers  of  public  schools  who  desire  to  make  use  of  the  library 
are  members  after  the  payment  of  2  francs  per  annum. 

Art.  6.  The  library  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  school  inspector,  the 
librarian,  and  three  teachers,  annually  elected  by  the  members.  Their  func- 
tions are  performed  without  remuneration. 

Art.  7.  This  committee  meets  at  least  four  times  a  year ;  It  determines  upon 
the  purchase  and  acceptation  or  rejection  of  books  given  to  the  library ;  It  re- 
ports upon  Its  negotiations  with  authors,  publishers,  and  private  persons,  etc. 
Its  accounts  are  submitted  to  discussion  of  the  teachers^  conference. 

Art.  8.  At  the  meeting  of  the  conference  which  takes  place  In  December, 
the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  Is  submitted. 

Art.  14.  The  period  for  which  a  book  may  be  borrowed  must  not  exceed  four 
weeks ;  5  centimes  fine  are  to  be  paid  for  each  additional  day. 

These  libraries  are  generally  found  at  the  central  town  of  a*'  canton,"  in  which 
the  meetings  are  held ;  they  are  placed  In  schoolhouses  centrally  located.  The 
minister  of  education  presents  each  library  annually  with  thirty  to  forty  books 
selected  from  the  official  catalogue  mentioned  above.  Certain  city  governments 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  these  libraries  and  opened  an  account  for 
them  In  their  budgets.  Thus  the  city  authorities  of  Toulon  pay  600  francs  per 
year  to  enable  the  teachers'  library  to  subscribe  for  the  most  distlnp^ulshed  edu- 
cational periodicals.  The  catalogue  referred  to  contains  three  divisions,  namely, 
(1)  scientific  works,  (2)  works  upon  education  (theory  and  practice,  psychology 
and  history  of  education),  and  (3)  reference  books,  to  which  division  belong  all 
official  reports  on  education,  home  and  foreign. 

A  desirable  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  these  libraries  Is  found  in  the  so- 
called  pedagogical  reading  circles.  In  some  cities  the  authorities  have  reserved 
a  room  In  the  city  hall  for  the  teachers*  libraries,  which  serves  also  for  meetings 
of  the  *'  library  society"  or  **  reading  circle."  In  LunevlUe  a  circle  was  organ- 
ized In  1881  by  the  tsachers  then  assembled  in  annual  convention.  The  name 
adopted  was  * '  Pedagogical  and  Literary  Circle  of  Lune  ville."  It  had  the  nucleus 
of  a  library,  and  now  added  a  school  museum.  The  annual  dues  were  fixed  at  2 
francs.  The  teachers  serve  voluntarily  as  librarians  and  custodians.  One  of 
them  Is  always  found  at  specially  designated  days  and  hours  In  the  hall  of  the 
circle.  The  city  council  defrays  the  expenses  for  furnishing,  heating,  and  light- 
ing the  hall,  and,  besides,  contributes  to  the  institution  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
express  purpose  of  subscribing  for  the  six  best  educational  journals  of  France. 
All  substitute  teachers  and  such  as  are  not  definitely  employed  are  exempted 
from  parylng  fees,  but  must,  when  needed,  render  aid  to  the  librarian  and  custo- 
dian. The  library  consisted  In  1889  of  1,308  volumes;  the  number  of  books  bor- 
rowed and  taken  home  was  245.  The  museum  had  875  articles.  The  first  Satur- 
day evening  of  every  month  Is  devoted  to  lectures  on  pedagogical  subjects  which 
are  In  close  connection  with  the  practical  work  in  school.  For  young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  teachers' examination  special  aid  is  offered  in  lessons  and  lectures. 
The  first  list  of  pedagogical  libraries- of  France  was  published  In  1879.  In  that 
year  France  had  926  such  libraries,  with  113,997  volumes.  In  1880  the  number 
was  2,068,  with  361,898  volumes,  and  In  1888  the  number  had  reached  2,683,  with 
895,367  volumes.  The  reports  of  the  minister  of  education,  however,  reveal  a 
surprising  fact,  namely,  that  the  number  of  books  borrowed  Is  comparatively 
very  small ;  In  some  provinces  It  sank  to  5  In  a  year.  In  most  of  the  others  it 
varied  between  20  and  40  i>ev  year,  and  only  a  few  of  these  libraries  are  frequently 
used.  The  general  Impression  gained  from  the  official  reports  la  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  pedagogical  libraries  Is  not  a  satisfactory  one ;  progress  Is  shown 
only  In  Isolated  places.  The  causes  may  hi  found  In  circumstances  of  material 
nature,  partly  in  the  quite  remarkable  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Lately  several  attempts  at  improving  the  conditions  oj  th^^^  ^brarles  have 
been  made ;  reforms  were  proposed  from  different  sides.    'T^us,^for  instance,  it 
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has  been  suggested  to  centralize  the  many  cantonal  (or  district)  libraries  and 
establish  departmental  (or  provincial]  ones ;  others  proposed  a  partial  change 
by  combining  all  small  libraries  of  one  school  inspectorate  to  one  good-sized  one. 
Still  another  project  was  promulgated  in  1874.  A  benevolent  gentleman  offered 
to  give  30,000  francs  in  case  the  libraries  were  established  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing plan :  Each  inspectorata  should  establish  a  central  librarv  containing  all 
the  more  valuable  books  and  books  of  reference,  while  the  small  local  district 
libraries  be  kept  intact.  In  thesa  small  libraries  should  be  examined  all  the 
educational  works  published,  and  the  approved  ones  be  placed  in  the  central 
library.  But  this  plan  found  no  approval,  and  the  Government  began  to  take 
other  measures  which  found  much  praise  in  Europe,  i,  6.,  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  good  privat3  libraries  by  offering  and  presenting  books  to  individual  teachers. 

A  circular  letter  of  the  minister  of  education  of  April  3,  1882,  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  **In  order  that  the  teachers'  normal  schools  should  exercise  an  abiding 
influence  upon  the  teachers,  I  am  willing  to  present  every  graduate  of  a  nor- 
mal school  who  enters  this  year  upon  the  profession  a  number  of  books  selected 
from  among  those  which  appeared  to  him  indispensable  during  his  time  of  study. 
This  small  collection  of  books  which  he  takes  with  him  shall  awaken  and  pre- 
serve in  him  a  love  for  his  profession;  shall  console  tind  constantly  aid  him,  even 
though  fate  may  send  him  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  CDuntry.  If  the  young 
man  adds  to  these  books  others,  such  as  he  can  borrow  from  the  pedagogicfu 
library  of  his  school  district  and  canton,  as  well  as  by  maii  from  the  *  Mus6e 
pedagogique  Mn  Paris,  ho  will  never  feel  lonely,  forsaken,  and  condemned  to 
inactivity.  He  will  be  enabled  to  continue  his  studies  and  increase  his  knowledge. 
In  order  that  this  object  may  be  secured  without  delay  I  empower  the  faculties 
of  the  normal  schools  to  provide  each  graduate  with  a  number  of  educational 
books  that  each  may  select  himself,  but  the  sum  total  of  which  must  not  exceed 
70  francs  for  one  teacher."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  subsequent  legislative  bod- 
ies did  not  provide  for  the  requisite  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  plan,  but  the 
teachers  in  Prance  hope  that  another  year  will  see  the  plan  of  the  minister  re- 
vived and  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  best  policy  to  leave  the  cantonal  libraries 
intact,  but  to  improve  their  management  (1)  by  allowing  the  teachers  the  selec- 
tion of  books  to  be  purchased,  (2)  by  giving  these  libraries  the  franking  privi- 
lege (through  the  mail),  (3)  by  paying  the  librarians  a  salary,  and  (4)  by  inter- 
esting all  the  teachers  through  making  them  pay  a  compulsory  annual  fee. 
This  last  proposition  has,  however,  found  violent  opposition,  since  its  execution 
would  violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  whicn  created  these  libraries.  It 
is  said  that  a  reduction  of  the  membership  fee  from  2  francs  to  1  franc  would  be 
a  wiser  step. 

The  severest  criticism  these  libraries  have  found  is  to  the  effect  that  they  are 


books.  Tnis  consideration  seems  to  have  prevailed,  for  the  catalogue  published 
in  1888  contains  a  number  of  titles  of  books  of  fiction  and  others.  It  is  supposed 
that  teachers  who  have  performed  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  schoolroom  are  not 
inclined  to  subject  themselves  to  difficult  scientific  study.  And  in  connection 
with  this  the  normal  schools  are  severely  criticised  for  failing  to  awaken  a  love 
for  reading  in  iheir  pupils.  **  The  study  of  literature  suffers  from  the  exclusive 
attention  paid  to  professional  studies  in  these  schools."  Some  inspectors  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  kind  of  control  over  the  reading  of  their  teachers  by  re- 
quiring a  report  of  the  names  of  books  they  have  read,  a  statement  as  to  their 
contonts,  and  some  criticisms,  which  are  discussed  in  their  regular  monthly 
conferences. 

In  general  the  statistical  data  given  show  that  the  pedagogical  libraries  in 
France  have  made  progress  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  interest  exhibited 
by  local  authorities  in  their  establishment  and  preservation  is  an  encourag- 
ing sign.  The  authorities  hope  that  the  present  indifference  of  teachers  and 
school  officials  will  slowly  give  way  to  greater  professional  activity.  To  this 
end  the  central  departmental  and  cantonal  authorities  are  joining  hands.  ( Alter 
L.  Fleischer,) 

12.— Manual.  Training. 

Germany. --yiaauQl  training  at  Leipsic.  So  much  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  Lloyd  Seminary  at  Nails  that  the  similar  institution  which  is  carried  on  in 
th(yold  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  Gotze,  hardly 
gets  the  attention  which  it  deserves.    But  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
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manual  tralnin^f  studies,  to  those  who  cui  readily  follow  the  lectures  on  the 
fiubject  given  once  a  week  at  the  university  at  Leipsic,  and  to  those  SLg^ln  whe, 
besides  studying  manual  traioiBg,  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  Oemuui  aikd 
to  sea  German  life  a  little  more  from  the  inside  than  is  possible  in  ordi^iary 
traveling— to  all  such  we  venture  to  think  the  Leipalc  institution  xrill  prove 
racHX)  and  more  attractive  ev«ry  year.  To  a  doctrinaire  of  the  Nslas  school 
Leipsic  yields  an  admirable  corrective,  A  list  of  subjects  of  the  lectures  i^ivim 
last  August  will  suggest  the  bill  of  fare  provided  for  those  who  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  German.  'Herbart's  Relation  to  the  Manual  Trainizi^  }£>re- 
ment,"  **Th  -  History  o'  Chlp-Carvinfi',"and  **  Voioes  from  the  Middle  J\.ges  and 
from  the  Ei^^fhteenth  Century  in  Aid  of  Our  CJontention,'*  were  among'  ttie  sub- 
jects ti  eat  dof  last  August.  But  even  more  stimulating  were  the  addresses 
ffiven  by  Herr  von  Schenekdorff  and  Dr.  Gotze  on  their  return  from  tlie  Stras- 
Durg  conference  at  the  end  of  the  montli.  Those  who  are  less  proficient  in  Ger- 
man may  i^uaint  themselves  with  the  history  and  objects  of  manual  training 
in  Germany  by  borrowing  from  ths  library  of  the  institute  some  iniei*e8tiiig 
documents  by  Dr.  Gotze  which  have  .been  translated  into  English,  and.  th^ 
may  in  the  mean  time  increase  their  knowledge  of  German  by  assiduous  atleid- 
ance  at  the  excellent  city  thea  cr,  at  which  the  cost  of  students'  seats,  nnm- 
bered  and  reserved,  is  not  more  than  Ihl.  a  night.  Prominence  is  given  to 
those  particulars  respectin;?  the  theoretical  side  of  manual  instruction,  because 
it  is  the  part  which  is  mo>t  frequently  neglected,  especially  in  EIngland,  and  be- 
cause, too,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  useful 
results  from  manual  training  unless  t  achers  attend  as  carefully  to  theory  as 
they  do  to  practice.  With  regard  to  the  five  subjects  in  which  practical  instruc- 
tion is  given  at  Leipsic— car})en try,  light  metal  work,  chipniarving,  cardboard, 
and  (for  the  first  lime  this  year)  gardening — full  particulars  will  be  jfound  in  the 
prospectus.  Any  additional  information  will  bo  readily  given  by  Dr.  Ootee, 
whose  address  is  19  Kaiser  Wilhelm  strasse.    (Lond.  Ed.  Times). 

The  German  Society  for  Manual  Training  has  made  extensive  statistical  in- 
quiries concerning  the  present  status  and  extent  of  manual  training  in  Germany. 
The  results  of  these  inquiries  arc  published  by  Mr,  Sontag  in  pamphlet  form. 
We  cull  the  following  items : 

The  greatest  numhSr  of  manual  training  schools  in  Germany  are  found  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Stixony,  namely,  42;  then  follows  the  province  of  Silesia  with  17; 
then  the  ThUringian  principalities  with  16,  the  Free  Cities  with  13,  the  province 
of  Saxony  with  10»  the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Brandenburg  with  9  each, 
Alsace-Lorraine  with  7,  and  Bavaria  with  6.  Besides,  there  are  over  50  of  such 
schools  in  other  parts  of  Germany;  Rhenish  Prussia  has  5.  The  sum  total  is 
18G,  situated  in  120  citios  and  towns.  The  following  parts  of  Germany  have  no 
manual  training  sch<x>ls  at  all :  Anhalt,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Lippe,  Hessia, 
Oldenburg,  and  Waldeck ;  neither  the  provinces  of  Pommeraniaand  Westphalia. 
From  this  it  is  scon  that  most  manual  training  schools  are  found-in  and  around 
industrial  centers.  Schools  for  boys'  hand  work  have  been  established  in  moun- 
tainous  regions,  where  the^y  are  designed  to  aid  the  people  to  overcome  the 
miserable  industrial  conditions  under  which  they  are  suffering.  In  agricultural 
regions,  on  the  contrary,  the  need  of  establishing  such  schools  has  not  b^en  felt. 

Of  the  186  manual  training  shops  enumerated  only  a  few  in  Silesia  and  Sax- 
ony have  industrial  purposes.  The  majority  serve  educational  purposes.  Sixty- 
seven  of  these,  in  t)2  cities,  were  independent ;  107  of  them  stood  in  some  relation 
with  the  public  or  private  institutions.  Thus,  for  instance,  12  normal  schools 
have  introduced  manual  training  (6  alone  in  Saxony).  All  these  normal  schools 
work  accoiding  to  their  own  plans,  and  harmony  D3twe?n  the  different  schools 
in  coarse  of  study  and  action  is  not  found.  Fifteen  orphan  asylums  have  intro- 
duced manual  training,  12  private  and  public  schools  train  in  the  use  of  tools, 
also  55  Knabenhort3  asylums  for  boys  after  school  hours.  It  is  remarkable  that 
of  the  institutions  for  abnormal  pupils  21  have  adopted  manual  tramlng,  namely, 
10  reform  schools,  2  schools  for  idiot^,  5  blind  asylums,  and  7  asylums  for  deaf- 
mutes.  That  for  the  pupils  of  such  institutions  training  in  hand  work  is  an  es- 
sential requirement  of  success  is  seen  from  all  the  reports  received  from  tiiese 
institutions. 

The  eslablishment  of  manual  training  shops  began  about  1879.  ^  At  this  time 
manual  training  recaived  a  notable  impetus  in  Germany  by  the  vigorous  action 
of  Capt.  Clausan  von  Kaas,  who,  in  1880,  in  Emden,  and  later  in  Dresden,  trained 
a  number  of  teachers  in  this  new  branch  of  study.  Since  that  time  several  fac- 
tors have  been  active  as  founders  of  manual  training  schools.  Societies  and 
private  persons  in  some  places,  in  others  communal  and  state  oflScials,  are  inter- 

Uigitized  by  ^^JVJVJWl\^ 
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ested  in  promoting  manual  training.  While  in  the  year  1884  the  number  of 
shops  was  about  50,  in  1888  the  number  had  nearly  quadrupled ;  in  like  manner 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  from  2,080  in  1884  to  5,678  in  1888.  The  majority 
of  these  pupils,  namely,  67  per  cent,  were  less  than  14  years  of  age,  while  24  per 
cent  wei*o  pupils  of  intermediate,  high,  and  normal  schools. 

Concerning  the  subjects  taught  in  these  shops  the  report  says  that  pasteboard 
work,  wood-carving,  and  joiner  work  ar^  every  where  taught  first.  These  seem 
to  be  the  chief  occupations.  In  1888  77  manual  training  shops  had  taken  up 
pasteboard  work,  61  wood-carving,  CO  joiner  work.  Of  the  pupils  43  per  cent 
were  occupied  with  pasteboard  work,  32  per  cent  with  wood-carving,  31  per 
cent  with  joiner  work.  Seven  of  these  schools  teach  forging,  molding,  and 
other  light  metal  work  :  in  three  of  them  modeling  is  taught.  Here  and  there 
are  found  painting  on  wood,  scroll-saw  work  in  wood  and  metal,  turning,  cane- 
braiding,  brush  and  broom  making,  basket-braiding,  straw-mat  braiding,  fillet- 
netting  as  branches  of  the  course.  These  latter  branches  are  offered  only  in 
places  where  the  school  is  intended  to  aid  the  home  industry. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  most  of  the  schools  follow  courses  which  are 
founded  upon  pedagogical  principles  ;  the  models  are  made  by  teachers  them- 
selves or  copied  from  the  well-known  Leipsic  models. 

Insti'uction  in  these  manual  training  schools  is  given  by  208  professional 
t?Rchers  and  48  artisans.  The  question  whether  artisans  or*  teachers  should  be 
employed  in  manual  training  schools  has  been  successfully  solved  by  experience. 
Since  1880  the  ratios  of  artisans  and  teachers  in  manual  training  schools  have 
been  : 


1883. 

1881. 

Pirrcent. 
39 
61 

1882. 

Percent. 
50 

50 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Teachers .. 

Percent. 
71 

Percent. 
56 
41 

Percent. 
61 
39 

Percent. 
64 
36 

Percent. 
TZ 
28 

Percent. 
79 
21 

Percent. 
81 

Artisans        ..    -. 

19 

The  number  of  professional  teachers  instructing  in  the  workshops  has  gradu- 
ally increased  to  81  par  cent,  while  the  number  of  teaching  artisans  has  de- 
creased accordingly.  In  training  shops  maintained  solely  for  educational  pur- 
poses profes3ions3  teachers  only  are  employed.  Several  reports  state  that  in 
schools  where  artisans  are  still  employed  teachers  are  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
In  Echools,  however,  that  are  intenaed  for  industrial  purposes  it  is  found  that 
skilled  artisans  are  preferable,  b3cau83  they  have  an  eye  towards  practical  util- 
ity such  as  professional  teachers  are  not  likely  to  have.  Special  courses  for 
teachers  in  the  Normal  College  of  the  German  Society  for  Manual  Ti-aininghave 
been  very  successful  in  supplying  schools  with  taachers  preparing  to  teach  man- 
ual work.  Since  the  year  1880  about  1,000  persons  have  gone  through  a  course 
of  study  in  t^t  school,  which  is  situated  in  Leipsic. 

The  German  teachers  have  been  repeatedly  charged  with  indifference  toward 
the  cause  of  manual  training.  This  charge  is  only  too  true,  but  in  a  measure 
this  indifference  has  its  cause  in  stolid  opposition  to  manual  traininor.  Manual 
training  claiips  the  assistance  of  the  teacners,  and  very  essentially  changes  and 
modifies  the  time-honored  limits  of  a  teacher -s  activity.  Manual  training  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  opposition ;  on  the  contrai'y  tuch  opposition  as  it  finds 
among  the  teachers  proves  to  be  a  benefit.  This  is  partly  proved  by  the  statis- 
tical data  before  mentioned.  Any  one  who  introduces  manual  training  into  his 
school  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  time, and  energy, and  even  means.  Yet,  wherever 
it  has  been  introduced  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  by  schoolmen.  Nine  of 
the  twelve  independent  workshops  have  hean  established  by  educators. 

As  far  as  the  time  of  instruct'on  is  concerned  most  manual-training  schools 
admit  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  fail.  The  school  is  better  attended  dur- 
ing the  winter  than  the  summer  semester.  In  Berlin,  Posen,  and  Halle,  vaca- 
tion courses  are  offered.  Generally  2  hours  per  day  are  devolved  tD  hand  work 
in  the  shops;  in  a  few  places  1  t3  li  hours ;  in  others  2h  or  3  hours  per  day  are 
set  a^de  for  it.  The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  for  pasteboard  work  is  from  12 
to  20 ;  for  wood  carving,  10  -21 ;  in  joiner  work  from  12-16.  Tuition  fee  is  charged 
in  alnnost  all  schools.  Very  few  offer  gratuitous  instruction.  In  some  places 
the  feo  has  to  be  paid  in  advance,  in  others  a  monthly  fee  U  charged.  Th3  fee 
varies  between  half  a  mark  and  10  marks  par  month  (12^  cents  to  $2.^0).  The 
The  average  fee  is  between  1  and  2  marks  (25  and  CO  cents),  zed  by  ^^\^v^v  iv 
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A  numbar  of  manual-training  teachers  teach  without  special  ealarj ;  others 
are  satisfied  with  the  small  sum  remaining  after  material,  rent,  and  gaa  are  paid 
for.  Fixed  salaries  to  teachers  are  paid  here  and  there,  and  1  to  2  marks  per 
hour  is  about  the  usual  price  paid.  The  annual  salaries  range  from  75  maHbE: 
($19)  to  105  marks  ($26). 

The  sums  expended  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  manual-training 
shops  are  not  very  large  if  measured  with  an  American  standard.  Durinfl"  the 
year  18S8  the  sum  total  raised  and  used  for  this  purpose  is  estimated  to  hare 
amounted  to  50,000  marks,  or  $12,500.  This  insignificant  sum  was  raised  by 
school  authorities,  societies,  private  persons,  subscriptions,  tuition  fees,  and  be- 
quests. Pitiably  small  as  the  sum  mav  S3em  to  us,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
mark  goes  as  far  in  Germany  as  a  dollar  does  in  America ;  but  even  that  would 
not  come  up  to  the  sums  si^nt  in  this  country.  Manual  training  has  assumed 
enormous  proportions  in  the  United  States,  where  entire  city-school  systems 
have  adopted  it.    (After  Paydagogium.) 

13.— Medical  Supervision. 

Medical  supenision  of  the  schools  in  Paris. — The  present  institution  of  medical 
supervision  of  the  schools  in  Paris  does  not  date  further  back  than  1884,  although 
previous  to  that  year  the  schools  were  not  entirely  without  supervision  by  phy- 
sicians. The  law  of  1833  (June  28)  had  charged  the  school  committees  of  the 
respective  towns  and  cities  with  the  care  of  keeping  the  schoolhouses  clean, 
while  a  royal  orainance  of  1837  (December  22)  made  it  a  special  duty  of  the 
female  supervisors  of  maternal  schools  (kindergartens)  to  watch  over  the  health 
of  the  little  children  in  the  infant  asylums. 

For  the  city  of  Paris  separate  governmental  decrees  had  been  issued,  while 
the  two  decrees  mentioned  had  reference  tD  all  the  schools  of  Franca.  The  de- 
crees of  1842  (December  20)  and  1843  (May  19)  ordered  that  every  public  boys' 
and  girls*  school  should  be  visited  by  a  physician  who  was  to  inspect  the  locali- 
ties and  the  general  health  of  the  schcol  children.  For  private  schools  and 
maternal  schools  similar  regulations  were  issued.    These  school  physicians  of 

gublic  institutions  and  the  lady  inspectors  of  maternal  schools  were  appointed 
y  the  **  prefect  "of  the  department  selected  from  nominations  made  by  the 
mayor. 

However  praiseworthy  this  arrangement  was,  it  had  a  great  drawback.  In 
the  annual  budgets  of  the  communities  no  provision  was  mado  for  paying  these 
physicians,  hence  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  medical  fraternity  was  nec- 
essary.   Many  offered  their  services  and  acted  gratuitously  for  many  years. 

In  January,'  1878,  Messrs.  Lauth  and  Harant,  members  of  the  general  council 
of  the  Seine  department,  moved  a  reorganization  of  the  medical  service  in  school. 
Their  endeavors  were  not  without  speedy  success,  for  during  the  session  of  April 
23,  1870,  the  council  voted  in  favor  of  paying  for  medical  supervision  of  the 
schools  during  the  last  six  months  of  tnat  year.  The  sum  appropriated  was 
34,200  francs.  New  regulations  issued  by  the  prefect  determined  certain  mooted 
questions  and  defined  the  duties  of  the  physicians.  The  Seine  department  was 
divided  into  114  medical  districts,  of  which  8«)  were  within  the  city  of  Paris. 
Each  district  contained  between  20  and  25  schoolrooms. 

The  medical  inspectors,  who  had  to  be  graduates  of  well  reputed  schools  of 
medicine,  were  nominated  by  the  mayors  of  the  different  arrondissements  (wards), 
and  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department. 

Their  term  of  office  was  three  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  600  francs.  They 
were  obliged  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  district  at  least  twice  a  month,  care- 
fully inspect  the  localities,  and  remove  any  children  found  to  be  suffering  from 
contagious  or  infectious  disease.  They  even  were  empowered  to  order  a  school 
closed  in  time  of  epidemics. 

During  the  absence  of  the  physician,  the  principals  of  the  schools  had  to  watch 
over  the  health  of  the  pupils  in  their  respective  buildings.  In  order  to  assist 
them  in  this,  the  authorities  provided  them  with  instructions  issued  by  the 
supreme  sanitary  council  of  Paris,  according  to  which  they  could  detect  the 
symptons  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  In  Paris  the  medical  service ia 
school  stood  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  mayor  of  the  **arrondis6e- 
ment,"  while  in  the  surburbs  and  the  country  the  head  of  the  **  canton "  watched 
over  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

Up  to  the  year  1882  the  entire  expense  for  the  new  institution  was  defrayed 
by  tnc  **  Department,"  but  in  that  year  the  communal  budget  of  Paris  con- 
tained the  item  of  53,000  francs  for  salaries  of  school  V^MfyM^f^x^KjKjwiK^ 
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The  expenses  made  during  the  first  period  of  three  years  of  service  had  taught 
the  authorities  valuable  lessons,  which  led  to  the  following  reforms ;  It  was 
found  that  the  numbar  of  schoolrooms  (20  to  25),  given  tb  one  physician  to 
supervise,  was  too  large ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  examination  of  indi- 
vidual children  with  reference  to  their  eyesight,  ears  and  teeth  (the  seats  of 
most  children's  diseases),  could  not  be  minute  and  exact  enough,  hence  the  city 
council  appointed  a  commission  which  worked  out  and  submitted  a  newlstatute, 
or  set  of  regulations;  this  was  adopted  on  November  7, 1883,  and  went  into  effect 
January  1, 1884. 

The  most  important  points  of  these  regulations,  which  are  still  in  force,  are 
as  follows : 

Art.  2.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris  are  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
supervision  to  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  15  to  20  schoolrooms.  Any  ma- 
ternal school  is  to  be  reckoned  as  two  rooms.  A  redistricting  takes  place  every 
three  years.  The  prefect  performs  this  duty.  Newly  opened  schools  are  as- 
signed to  the  nearest  **meaical  group." 

Art.  3.  The  salary  of  a  school  physician  is  800  francs  per  annum  ($160). 
Art.  4.  The  physicians  are  nominated  by  the  mayors  and  appointed  by  the 
prefect  of  the  department. 

Art.  5.  The  tenure  of  office  of  these  physicians  is  for  three  years. 
Art.  8.  Every  school  physician  must  announce  to  the  mayor  his  address  of 
residence  or  office,  and  the  hours  at  which  he  can  be  found  there.    This  state- 
ment is  published  at  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  respective  schools. 

Art.  9.  A  book  must  be  kept  in  every  public  school  and  maternal  school,  in 
which  the  school  physician  notes  down  his  observations.  This  book  must  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  officials  and  supervisory  authorities. 

Art.  10.  The  school  physician  is  obliged  to  visit  every  public  and  maternal 
school  twice  a  month,  but  he  must  also  appear  there  when  the  mayor  or  prefect 
may  see  fit  to  order  a  visit. 

Art.  11.  When  visiting  a  schoolhouse  the  physician  shall  first  thoroughly 
inspect  the  'localities"  (corridors,  stairs,  waterclosets,  etc.).  In  doing  so  the 
principal  of  the  school  is  to  accompany  him,  so  that  he  may  receive  suggestions 
from  the  physician.  Then  the  latter  visits  each  class-room,  and  after  he  has 
inspected  them  with  reference  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  furniture,  etc., 
he  must  proceed  to  examine  the  pupils  separately,  especially  those  who  are 
pointed  out  by  the  principal  and  teachers  as  showing  symptoms  of  indisposition. 
After  the  examination  of  a  schoolroom  and  its  inmates  is  completed,  the  physi- 
cian enters  the  results  into  his  book  intended  for  this  purpose.  He  answers  the 
different  questions  and  tabulates  his  answers  in  the  columns  provided  for  them. 
In  the  column  **ad  hoc*'  he  enters  the  names  of  those  children  in  whom  he  has 
noticed  symptoms  of  approaching  disease,  states  that  their  withdrawal  from 
school  proves  necessary,  and  especially  notes  whether  the  disease  is  contagious. 
Finally  he  enters  the  number  of  pupils  absent  on  account  of  sickness  on  the  day 
of  his  visit,  and  inquires  of  the  teachers  what  sickness,  if  any,  seem  to  be  preva- 
lent at  that  time. 

Art.  13.  At  least  once  a  month  a  thorough  examination  of  each  child  is  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth,  if  the  physician  finds  an  inclina- 
tion to  disease,  or  if  the  general  state  of  health  of  a  child  needs  special  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  these  must  be  notified  by  the  physician's  certificats, 
which  is  to  be  handed  to  the  child. 

Art.  14.  Children  in  whom  the  physician  discovers  the  symptoms  of  a  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease  are  to  be  sent  home  at  once  with  a  sealed  letter,  in 
which  the  physician  states  the  cause  of  this  step.  In  this  letter  the  parents  are 
notifi  d  that  the  child  is  not  i)ermitted  to  attend  school  until  it  comes  with  a 
certificate  signed  by  a  school  physician  announcing  its  complete  lecovery. 

Art.  15.  The  principal  of  every  school  keeps  at  hand  &  series  of  instructions 
issued  by  the  supreme'  sanitary  council,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  are  stated.  If  a  child  gets  ill  during  the  absence  of  the 
school  physician,  the  teacher  of  the  respective  class  room  notifies  the  principal. 
If  the  latter  finds  symptoms  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  he  must  send 
the  child  home  with  a  sealed  letter,  in  which  he  asks  the  parent  or  guardian  to 
call  at  the  office  of  the  respective  school  physician  during  his  office  hours,  which 
are  mentioned. 

Art.  16.  A  certificate  of  recovery  may  even  be  required  of  children  who  have 
been  abs3nt  for  any  length  of  time  on  account  of  sickness,  without  having  been 
sent  home.  In  this  case  the  nature  of  the  illness  is  to  be  stated  unless  the  child 
is  subjected  to  a  special  examination  by  the  school  physician,  and  thus  acquires 
a  certificate  of  recovery.  u,g,t,iedDy^^w^i^ 
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Akt.  18.  Within  twenty-four  lioars  after  each  sanitary  and  medical  inspeeUoa 
the  physician  is  oblicred  to  report  to  the  mayor  of  the  arrondiss3ment  (irard) 
about  tho  sanitary  condition  of  the  school.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  are  far- 
nished  him. 

Art.  19.  The  mayors  of  all  arrondissements  prepare  summaries  of  the  varioos 
individual  reports,  and  submit  to  hig-her  authority  all  those  propMOsitions  and 
suggestions  which  seem  of  special  importance.  Propositions  which  are  of  a 
more  general  nature,  and  not  very  pressing,  ai^e  referred  to  medical  committees 
for  deliberation  and  subsequent  report.  In  case  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  tbe 
mayor  has  the  right,  upon  motion  of  the  school  physician,  to  close  a  school :  but 
he  IS  obliged  to  give  notice  of  his  action  to  the  school  inspector  and  his  own  su- 
periors. 

Art.  20.  The  mayor  is  required  to  report  regularly  every  three  months  to 
his  higher  authority  (the  prefect  of  the  department)  concerning  the  sanitary 
and  medical  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  arron4issement.  Semiannually  he 
must  send  in  a  more  elaborate  report,  containing  suggestions  for  changes  and 
improvements,  such  as  are  made  by  the  physicians  in  their  reports  to  hixn. 
Advice  regarding  changes  and** adaptations''  in  buildings  is  equally  welcome. 

This  supervision  of  the  Paris  elementary  scho  )ls  was,  in  18^9,  parformed  by 
128  physicians.  The  budget  of  thj?  city  for  that  year  contained  the  sura  of  10Q,8C5) 
francs  for  this  institution.  Medical  supervision  of  schools  in  Paris  has  served 
as  a  model  for  similar  arrangements  in  other  French  cities.  By  moans  of  a  min- 
isterial order  of  Novembar  14,  1879,  the  att3ntion  of  all  prefects  was  called  to  the 
instructions  quoted  above  at  length.  But  since  then,  through  the  school  law  of 
October,  30,  1886.  as  well  as  through  ministerial  decrees  and  orders  dated  Nov- 
ember 18,  1887,  m?dical  and  sanitary  inspection  has  been  made  obligatory  for  all 
the  schools,  public  and  private. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  city  council  of  Paris  expressed  the  desire  that  with  this 
institution  of  snpervisiori  be  connected  a  free  school  dispensary.  This  sugges- 
tion is  under  advisement  at  present.  These  disjiensaries,  so  it  is  intended,  shall 
go  further  than  the  school  physicians  who  are  watching  over  the  health  of  the 
children.  These  dispensaries  shall  take  sick  children  and  treat  them  in  hospital 
wards,  srecially  arranged  for  children,  and  provide  them  with  medicine  and  sur- 
gical assistance. 

As  early  as  1862,  a  few  free  dispensaries  were  in  existence  in  Paris  supportjd 
by  charitable  societies,  notably  the  **  Soci6t^  phllanthropique."  These  dispen- 
saries were  connected  with  the  hospitals  for  children,  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  institutions  founded  and  maintained  by  charity  and  those  by  law.  In 
these  private  dispensaries  children  could  not  always  have  the  desirable  special 
treatment,  medicine,  shower  baths,  etc.  To  the  city  of  Havre  belongs  the  nanor 
and  credit  of  having  founded  the  first  public  free  dispensary  for  children.  This 
institution  is  equipped  with  all  tho  most  desirable  conveniences  and  all  neoossAry 
appliances.  In  IS*;")  a  physician,  Dr.  Giebert.  aided  by  contributions  of  charita- 
ble persons,  established  an  institution  of  this  kiad  which  had  astonishing  re- 
sults, and  was  subsequently  made  a  city  institution. 

In  Paris  the  first  children's  dispensary  was  opened  in  the  first  arrondi^^sement 
upon  urgent  solicitation  of  Dr.  Dubrisay  and  M.  Baudof.  It  found  a  homo  in 
Jean  Lantier  street,  No.  15,  in  a  house  which  was  offered  by  the  owners  free  of 
charge.  Since  the  date  of  opening,  April  1,  18S3,  the  consultations  in  this  in- 
stitution have  reached  the  enormous  number  of  60,000;  in  the  first  year  the  num- 
ber was  5,087,  then  steadily  increasing,  it  reached  19,000  in  1889.  The  expanses 
during  1889  were  5,980  francs,  but  the  annual  donations  amounted  to  8,203  francs* 

The  example  set  by  the  first  arrondissement  soon  found  imitators.  To-day 
(in  1890)  eight  arrondissements  have  children's  dispensaries  partly  supported 
by  private  persons  (like  those  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  arrondissements), 
partly  by  the  city.  The  excellent  influence  these  few  institutions  have  exerted 
has  awakened  the  desife  of  increasing  their  number  and  to  provide  every  ward 
of  the  city  with  one,  hence  a  credit  of  100,000  francs  was  opened  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  city  buiget  of  1890,  and  all  indications  point  toward  an  early  fulfil- 
ment of  the  desire  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  medical  and  sanitary  in- 
spection of  the  schools  be  supplemented  by  a  great  number  of  free  dispensaries  in 
which  children  will  find  the  treatment  needed  in  cases  of  sickness.  (After  L. 
Fleischer. ) 

14.--MISCELL.ANEOUS  NOTES. 

Canada, — A  new  feature  hai  been  introduced  into  some  Canadian  public 
schools,  this  being  what  is  called  **  grade  conv^eniions/*  It  is  carried  out  by  the 
teacher  of  one  grade  visiting  the  room  of  a  teacher  of  the  same  grade  and  oh- 
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serving  the  work  in  the  room  during  the  afternoon.  At  the  coneluBion  of  the 
teaching,  when  the  pupils  are  dismissed,  the  teachers  and  inspector  hold 'a  con- 
sultation to  taik  over  any  points  of  interest  they  have  observed,  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  methods  of  teaching.  Some  of  the  benefits  of  these  conven- 
tions are  obvious.  The  teachers  observe  the  points  of  excellence  and  the  defects 
in  the  room  they  visit,  and  all  are  benefited  by  the  experienoeand  exchango  of 
ideas.  Besides,  they  bring  about  imiformity  in  t3aching  and  management, 
which  is  sm  essential  feature  in  graded  schools,  where  pupils  pa«s  from  one 
teacher  to  another.  The  similarity  in  teaching  saves  much  time,  as  the  pupils 
do  not  have  to  learn  or  ber  taught  new  methods  when  they  enter  another  room. 
(Schoolm.) 

Belgium, — The  State  Savings  Bank,  of  Belgium,  in  its  report  of  18tO  contains 
a  few  interesting  points  concerning  the  mooted  question  of  savings  banks.  Bel- 
gium had  in  18^,  altogether,  7,637  elementary  schools  attended  by  896,787  pu- 
pils (449,497  boys  and  447,290j[irls).  In  4,965  schools  the  custom  of  collectmg 
savings  has  been  fostered.  The  pupils  own  167,C98  savings  books  (92,975  boys 
and  74,721  girls).  Besides  these  there  are  38,907  pupils  whose  savings  are  so 
small  that  they  have  not  aoquired  their  own  bank  dook.  The  amount  saved  by 
the  children  in  1890  was  $808,430  (of  which  tho  boys  contributod  $443,344,  the 
girls  $365,086),  an  increase  of  $24,296  over  the  previous  year.  The  province  of 
Hennegan  has  the  greatest  number  of  juvenile  savers,  while  Limbcrg  has  the 
smallest.  Tho  teachers  are  generally  opposed  to  the  institution  of  school  sav- 
ings banks,  and  expressed  this  in  unmistakable  terms  at  their  last  annual  meet- 
ing. At  the  general  meeting  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  Brussels,  the  school 
savings  bank  has  been  condemned  b^  a  vote  of  117  yeas  and  86  nays,  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds:  (1)  What  is  saved  is  never  sufficient  to  provide  aid  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accidents.  Insurance  companies  and  workmen^s  unions  would  be 
much  better.  (2)  Saving  makes  young  children  selfish;  the  teaching  at  school 
ought  to  develop  charity,  not  grasping.  (3)  As  it  is,  it  is  seldom  the  children 
that  save — it  is  the  parents,  who  give  their  savings  to  the  children  to  take  them 
to  the  schoolmaster,  who  thus  becomes  tho  banker  for  the  parents.  (4)  Several 
parents  save  from  a  desire  to  please  tho  schoolmaster.  (5)  The  practical  good 
of  the  Fchool  savings  bank,  after  a  trial  of  twenty-five  years,  may  bo  said  to  be 
nil,    (Different  educ.  journals.) 

Austria, — The  annual  report  concerning  the  school  kitchens  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1S89  ^90  shows  that  indigent  pupils  wero  provided  with  a  good 
dinner  (soup,  vegetables,  and  bread).  The  number  thus  provided  for  was  l',8U9 
a  day ;  but  the  real  number  is  much  greater.  Many  pupils  come  with  their  lit- 
tle brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  cook  is  told  to  help  tho  older  children,  who 
thus  ''  provide  for  tho  family  "  more  plentifully.  Of  tan  children  come  to  school 
who  are  not  enrolled  and  ask  for  a  dinner  which  is  never  refused.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty -two  days  381.577  dinners  have  been  served,  but  if  the  foregoing 
is  considered  the  number  is  more  than  400,000.  Lately  these  kitchens  can  not 
supply  all  tho  children  who  come;  poverty  and  starvation  are  spreading  in 
Vienna.    (Oestr.  Schulbote.) 

Egyjpt, — In  the  government  schojls  of  Egypt  it  has  been  the  rule  for  years 
thatjUi  addition  to  Arabic,  every  pupil  must  learn  English  or  French  at  his  op- 
tion. This  is  not  merely  as  a  linguistic  study,  but  is  gradually  baing  made  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary  curriculiim  and  in  science,  fii  1889  only 
14  p  jr  cent  of  the  pupils  chose  English  in  preference  to  French,  but  last  year  the 
proportion  m>S3  to  23  \qt  cent.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  desirfe  to  learn 
English,  a  normal  school  for  native  teachers  has  been  opened,  and  it  has  30 
students.  Also  C  yoimg  Egyptians  have  been  sent  to  normal  colleges  in  Eng- 
land to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  in  the  government  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  ab.nit  100  piipilsare  studying  in  France  at  the  expense  of,  or  recommended 
by,  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  a  Government  normal  school  exists  in  Cairo 
under  French  management.  Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  French  have 
the  inside  track  in  Egypt.     (Lend.  Jl.  of  Ed.) 

England,— UliQ  monev-lender  and  the  betting  man  aro  never  greater  curses  of 
their  race  than  when  tneir  wiles  entrap  school  boys  who  have  expectations  of 
coming  into  the  possession  of  property  when  they  are  of  age.  The  English  leg- 
islators have,  to  some  extent,  restrained  the  evils  in  other  places,  but  the  cir- 
culars of  the  betting  agent  and  money-lender  seem  to  have  found  the  way  without 
hinderance  into  both  public  and  private  schools.  Recently  Lord  Herschell 
lyought  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  lord  ohancellor  and  lords  justice,  dukes,  earls,  and  other  lords  were  abso- 
lutely unanimous  in  supporting  the  measure  for  rendering  it  i)enal  to  send  out 
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such  circulars  to  boys  at  school  and  youths  at  college.  Lord  Hersohell  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  said  its  object  was  to  render  penal  the  sending  of  what  were 
known  as  touting,  betting  circulars  to  boys  at  school  and  youths  at  college;  and 
it  proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  in  this  case  quite  justifiable,  that  the  receivers 
at  schools  and  colleges  were  prima  facie  persons  wno  were  infants  and  known  to 
bo  such,  leaving  it  to  the  sender  to  show  that  in  any  particular  case  the  person 
to  whom  a  circular  was  sant  was  not  an  infant.  He  added  that  if  he  received 
encouragement  he  should  be  prepared  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  bill  by  includ- 
ing the  sending  of  money-lending  circulars.    (Schoolm.) 

Gfermany, ^-The  school  board  of  Berlin  has  ordered  the  purchase  of  an  ample 
number  of  cuspidors  for  use  in  the  schools.  Tbe  committee  on  science  and 
medicine  had  recommended  this  on  the  ground  that  tuberculosis  (consumption) 
is  transmitted  through  germs  in  the  air,  hence  that  the  expectorations  of  sick 
children  are  apt  to  cause  contagion  if  not  confined  to  spittoons  filled  with  water. 
The  vessels  are  placed  in  every  class  room,  on  stair  landings  and  corridors,  and 
are  attended  to  twice  a  day.    ( Allg.  Dr  Lztg.) 

England,— In  1849  a  royal  commission  investigated  the  accounts  of  the  eight 
so-called  public  schools  of  England,  namely :  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby, 
Shrewsbury,  Charterhouse,  Westminster,  Merchant  Taylors.  The  report  of 
this  commission  revealed  the  following  facts :  Column  1  states  the  income  of 
the  principals:  column  2,  thatof  the  first  assistants;  column  3  states  the  amount 
it  takes  to  keep  a  boy  at  these  schools  a  year: 


Eton 

t20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

14,785 

10,000 

6,000 

5,850 

5,000 

Cll.OOO 
6,075 
7,000 
8,065 
2,812 
4,000 
3,150 
2,625 

975O-$l,050 

Harrow 

712-     900 

Winchester 

&i5 

Rugby 

450-      600 

Shrewsbury 

600 

Charterhouse 

484 

Westminster 

475 

Merchant  Taylors 

OSO 

oThls  signifies  only  the  tuition  fee  per  year, 
eluded.    (Zeitschr  fUr  Geeundhpfe.) 


In  all  the  other  cases  board  and  lodging  are  in- 


Variims  alphabets, — The  Sandwich  Islands  alphabet  has  12  letters ;  the  Bur- 
mese, 19;  Italian,  20  ;  Bengalese,  21 ;  Hebrew,  Syrian, Chaldee,  and  Samaritan, 
22  each  ;  French,  23  ;  Greek,  24  ;  Latin,  25 ;  German,  Dutch,  and  English,  26 
each ;  Spanish  and  Sclavonic,  27  each ;  Arabic,  28 ;  Persian  and  Coptic,  32 ; 
Georgian,  35;  Armenian,  38;  Russian,  41 ;  Muscovite,  43;  Sanskrit  and  Japan- 
ese, 50  ;  Ethiopic  and  Tartarian  have  202  each. 

Germany,— School  gardens,  of  which  there  are  more  than  9^000  in  Austria,  are 
being  laid  out  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Their  object  is  to  give  methodi- 
cal instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
botany. 

The  minister  of  education  has  sentanotice  to  the  provincial  councils,  request- 
ing them  not  to  refer  candidates  for  positions  as  school  superintendents  to  him, 
but  themselves  to  take  the  initiative  in  recommending  suitable  persons  to  him. 
"  It  is  of  extreme  importance,"  he  writes,  **for  the  proper  development  of  edu- 
cation in  elementary  schools,  that  the  responsible  office  of  school  superintend- 
ent should  he  only  in  the  hands  of  especiaJly  trustworthy  men,  those  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  efficient  elementary  schoolmasters.  This  applies  equally 
to  masters  who  have  enjoyed  a  university  education.  I  expect  that  the  local  au- 
thorities will  not  restrict  themselves  to  an  examination  of  those  candidates  who 
present  themselves  for  election,  but  will,  without  regard  to  expected  vacancies, 
keep  themselves  conscientiously  informed  of  specially  suitable  candidates.  The 
school  inspections,  and  an  understanding  with  the  provincial  school  board,  will 
ofler  ample  opportunity  to  discover  such  persons."    (Lend.  Jl.  of  Ed.)  • 

How  to  treat  stutterers.— Dr,  Sehellenberg,  in  Wiesbaden,  gives  the  following 
advice  to  teachers  as  to  how  to  treat  stutterers : 

(1)  Treat  the  stutterer  most  kindly,  and  try  to  win  his  entire  confidence.  (2) 
Prevent  other  children  from  making  fun  of  his  trouble,  and  if  necessary  punish 
themforit.  (3)  Infuse  him  with  courage  and  self-reliance.  (4)  During  the  first 
few  weeks  of  school  ask  him  no  questions  in  recitation ;  then  begin  with  such  easy 
questions  that  he  can  answer  without  reflection  and  hesitation.  (5)  Direct  your 
attention  away  from  the  stutterer  as  soon  as  he  betrays  confusion  and  dis<^uie- 
tude  in  his  attempt  at  speaking ;  repeat  your  question  when  he  has  regained 
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composure.  (6)  Urge  him  to  iaasume  a  straight  posture  when  speaking.  (7)  See 
to  it  that  while  spe&ing  he  breathes  through  the  mouth,  not  tnrough  the  nose, 
and  that  he  takes  a  deep  breath  when  he  comes  to  a  period  or  other  convenient 
full  stop.  He  should  also  take  breath  before  he  attempts  to  answer  a  question. 
(8)  Advise  him  to  begin  his  speech  slowly  and  in  a  lower  pitch  than  usual.  (9) 
If  the  first  word  of  his  sentence  begins  with  a  vowel,  let  him  begin  that  vowel 
faintly  and  increase  it  in  strength  thus,  A — sia.  If  the  word  begins  with  a  con- 
sonant, let  him  blur  over  it  to  reach  the  vowel,  dwell  on  that,  and  then  go  on 
thus,  ba— thing.  (10)  The  stutterer  must  learn  to  run  his  words  into  one  an- 
other so  that  no  hiatus  occurs,  which  would,  of  course,  facilitate  or  cause  stut- 
tering. He  should  at  first  speak  thus :  *•  A— ll'swellthatendswell,"  until  he  has 
to  some  extent  mastered  his  infirmity. 

These  points  are  exceptionally  well  taken,  and  the  present  writer  can  confirm 
them,  since  he  has  found  them  of  excellent  use  in  the  school  room.  The  Eng- 
lish language  does  not  breed  so  many  stutterers  as  the  German,  but  there  are 
still  cases  enouffh  in  our  schools  to  make  advice  like  the  foregoing  welcome  to 
teachers  of  little  experience,  and  of  them,  alas !  we  have  more  than  is  desirable. 
(Allg.  D.Lztg.) 

8ax(yiiy. — In  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  the  lower  schools  have  on  an  average  73 
pupils  to  the  teacher.  The  greatest  number  is  found  in  inspection — District 
Loebau,  namely,  95 ;  then  Chemnitz,  with  nearly  94 ;  then  Schwarzenberg,  92, 
and  Marienberg,  91.  The  smallest  number  is  found  in  Leipzig,  whore  it  is  43 ; 
in  Dresden  itis44 ;  other  districts  have  respectively  67, 70, 71, 72, 73,  and  74  pupils 
to  the  teacher.  There  are  still  128  schools  of  three  grades  with  but  one  teacher, 
and  averaging  132  pupils.  In  1,117  continuation  schools  (post-graduate  courses 
of  elementary  schools)  instruction  is  given  all  the  year  round ;  in  712  only  dur- 
ing the  winter.    (Allg.  D.  Lztff.) 

uermany, -^The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Games  for  the  young  and 
for  the  people  in  Germany,  which  was  founded  in  May  in  Berlin,  has  already 
begun  to  make  itself  felt.  Committees  have  been  formed  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Eitner,  of  GOrlitz,  and  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Bonn.  The  latter,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  German  Gymnastic  Society,  announces  that  the 
latter  society  is  ready  to  join  in  active  cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  health- 
giving  games  for  the  people.  The  minister  of  education,  Graf  Zedlitz,  has  ex- 
pressed his  heartiest  sympathy  in  the  aims  of  the  society.  In  June,  1891,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  public-school  games  was  held  in  GriJrlitz  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teachers.  Dr.  Eitner  and  Herr  Jordan,  the  head  teacher  of  gymnastics, 
conducted  the  classes,  which  were  numerously  attended. 

G5rlitz,  a  very  progressive  town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  which  was  one  of 
the  first  cities  in  Crormany  which  introduced  manual  training,  again  comes  to 
the  front  with  fiormal  courses  for  teachers  in' public  games.  Public  play,  sup- 
plementary to  gymnastic  exercises,  has  recently  become  an  object  of  much  at- 
tention of  the  Government  as  well  as  educational  circles.    (German  Ed.  Press.) 

France. — Levasseur,  the  noted  French  statistician,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments concerning  the  population  in  France :  France  (or  Gaul)  had  at  the  time 
of  Caesar  6,700,0(X)  inhabitants,  estimated  according  to  the  size  and  number  of 
Gallic  tribes.  Roman  Gaul  during  the  time  of  the  Antonines  is  said  to  have 
had  8,500,000,  but  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne  Gaul 
is  said  to  have  had  only  5,500,000  inhabitants,  according  to  Irmions  Polyptique, 
but  8,000,000  or  9.000,000  according  to  an  estimate  made  at  the  time.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  Gaul  had  20,000,000  or  22,000,000,  es- 
timated by  means  of  the  number  of  hearths.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Froumenteau  credited  Gaul  with  20,000,000  inhabitants.  In  1700  the 
'  number  is  said  to  have  been  21,136,000,  estimated  in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  an  admin- 
istrative  officer."  In  1715  the  estimate  was  18,000,000.  Numerous  positive  state- 
ments go  to  show  that  in  1770  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  24,500,000,  and  in 
the  great  memorable  year  of  the  revolution,  1789,  it  was  stated  to  be  26,000,000. 
In  1801  a  rectified  census  proved  the  inhabitants  of  France  to  be  27,347,800;  in 
1866,  38,067,064  (with  Alsace-Lorraine);  in  1872,  36,102,921  (without  Alsace-Lor- 
raine), and  in  1886,  37,930,759. 

G^ennan^.—Becently  statistics  have  been  published  concerning  suicides  of  chil- 
dren in  Prussia.  The  Neue  Freie  Presseot  Vienna  on  May  26  published  a  state- 
ment which  permits  a  comparison  between  Prussia  and  Italy.  Since  in  popula- 
tion the  two  countries  are  nearlv  alike,  a  comparison  seems  just.  The  cases 
mentioned  are  all  committed  by  children  b3low  15  years  of  age. 
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Bojrsln— 

Girls  In— 

Causes  of  suicides. 

Prussia, 

Italy 
1868-77. 

Prussia, 
l8W-'r2, 

Italy 

18l»-*77. 

Insanity 

Illness      

117 

1S8 

01 
45 

300 

Beinp:  ttreti  of  Uf  e 

23 
24 
«7 
8 
900 
435 
8 

28 

Pas^on - 

«00 

Home  trouble .......... 

250               45 

aoo 

Financial  loMes 

28 

91 
¥» 
319 

ShanM^,  fear  of  pnof shTuent , 

Other  causes 

528 

28 

800 

Vice      .             

Notice  that  in  Prussia  shame,  foar  of  punishmeut,  drives  children  to  commit 
suicide,  while  in  Italy  the  strongest  motive  is  family  or  home  trouble.  The  fig^- 
ures  for  Italy  appear  to  be  somewhat  unreliable.  The  last  column,  particularly, 
looks  suspiciously  regular. 

15.— Museums  in  School. 


J^raTice.— In  the  year  1883,  at  the  greneral  teachers'  meeting  in  Frankfurt-am- 
Main«  a  speaker  claimed  that  every  school  should  have  its  own  local  museum, 
in  which  should  be  kept  not  only  the  tools  of  all  the  trades  and  industries,  but 
also  the  raw  material  necessary  for  those  trades,  as  well  as  the  finished  products 
in  their  development  from  the  smallest  and  simplest  beginnings  to  their  com- 
pletion. This  demand,  made  in  all  earnest,  has  been  recognized  as  just  in 
Franco  for  some  years,  at  least  partly.  The  school  museums  in  that  country 
(called  local  museums)  form  an  indispensable  means  for  object  lessons.  Their 
establishment  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  universal  ap))lication  of  ob- 
jective teaching,  which  had  been  advocated  by  such  men  as  Montaigne,  Rabelais, 
Fenelon,  and  Rousseau  luid  others,  especially  after  the  great  revival  of  populiu* 
elementary  instructicm  (since  1871).  Men  of  science  fuid  educational  leaders 
were  elcquent  in  advocating  the  teaching  of  visible  things  and  processes  in 
preference  to  empty  words. 

The  French  school  museums  contain  natural  and  art  productions  which  are 
suitable  for  offering  clear  concepts  of  things  surrounding  the  child.  All  these 
objects  are  systematically  and  methodically  arranged,  and  adapted  to  each  g]^^ 
of  school.  It  is  most  instructive  to  learn  the  history  of  these  museums.  Their 
beginning  dates  back  to  the  year  1867.  At  the  **  World's  Exposition"  in  Paris 
a  few  collections  of  objects  were  exhibited  and  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  gave 
lectures  in  which  she  dwelt  on  the  good  use  to  which  these  collections  miirhtbe 
put  in  schools.  This  suggestion  fell  upon  fertile  soil,  and  when  in  1 873  M.  Buiss(m 
reported  upon  the  Vienna  Exposition  he  could  already  state,  that  France  was 
not  behind  other  countries  in  mat  tars  of  school  museums,  and  that  some  prov- 
inces (departments)  possessed  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  filled  with  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  objects.  Their  number  has  increased  rapidly.  It  ii  note- 
worthy that  most  of  them  had  their  origin  in  the  initiative  of  the  teachers  who 
began,  aided  bf  their  pupils,  to  collect  models  and  natural  objects,  and  arrange 
them  systematically.  In  1890  France  had  over  14,000  school  museums,  which 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  simple  collections  of  beetles,  mineral  and  the  like, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  almost  any  school  where  natural  history  is  the  hobby 
of  the  teacher. 

Legal  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  school  museums  are  not  in  existence 
in  France.  It  was  not  a  q^uestion  of  introducing  a  new  branch  of  study  or  a  new 
method  of  teaching,  but  simply  a  question  of  procuring  the  means  for  teaching 
object  lessons.  The  authorities  merely  issued  some  suggestions  for  managing 
the  instructions  and  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in  them.  A  new  impetus  was 
given  the  idea  of  school  museums  through  the  report  of  M.  Buisson,  menticmed 
above,  in  which  the  various  collections  for  school  purposes  exhibited  in  Vienna 
were  minutely  described.  This  report  did  much  to  awaken  interest  among  local 
authorities,  so  that  a  few  years  later— in  1882— all  the  inspectors  (superin- 
tendents) reporting  on  the  hchools  of  their  districts  and  provmces  were  unani- 
mous in  acknowledging  the  usefulness  of  these  collections  for  elementary  school' 
instruction. 

Through  public  lectures  to  teachers  on  the  subject  of  objective  teaching,  M. 
Buisson,  in  1878,  succeeded  in  awakening  great  enthusiasm  among  teachers.  On 
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returning  home  Ihey  resolved  to  follow  the  example  set  and  establish  museums. 
Soon  after  there  was  scarcely  a  province  of  France  (department'  in  whixsh  teach- 
ers did  not  from  the  rostrum  and  thfough  the  press  agitato  the  introduction  of 
object  lessons  and  school  museums. 

Most  of  the  museums  were  established  by  teachers  and  pupils  themselves, 
who  bore  the  expense  ;  hence  material  aid  on  the  part  of  the  state  was  not  nec- 
essary. Some  communities  defrayed  the  cost  of  original  establishment,  others 
brought  collections  offered  by  private  citizens.  All  were  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  instruction  in  things  without  having  the  things  to  snow  is  irra- 
tional, and  that  both  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  the  same  method 
of  object  lessons  should  be  followed  which  a  mother  applies  in  order  to  create 
ideas,  namely,  by  means  of  objects  and  not  words.  Tne  child  must  be  led  to 
know  the  objects  within  its  vicinity  distinctly.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  intuitive  method  for  whose  application  the  reading  lesson  offers 
the  best  opportunity.  During  a  reading  lesson  a  great  variety  of  objects  are 
naentioned,  and  if  they  can  be  given  into  the  children's  hands  attention  is  se- 
cured, the  mind  is  being  sharpened,  the  power  of  judgment  developed  ;  in  short, 
the  child  is  accustomed  to  distinct  seeing  and  clear  comprehension.  The 
teacher  is  enabled  to  abridge  verbal  explanations  where  he  has  objects  to  show ; 
he  can  thereby  make  his  lessons  more  interestingj  banish  the  ghost  of  indiffer- 
ence from  his  class  room  and  keep  alive  the  joy  in  work.  After  the  children 
have  left  school  they  are  not  apt  to  lose  the  desire  to  observe,  to  reflect,  an4  to 
judge.  If  the  school  museum  had  no  other  result  than  this  that  one  alone 
would  justify  its  establishment  and  maintenance.  A  school  museum  offers  no 
little  advantage  also  to  the  study  of  language  ;  the  child  learns  to  express  its 
ideas  better ;  its  vocabulary  is  increased  more  rapidly ;  it  replies  more  fluently 
when  it  sees  and  handles  things,  and  it  certainly  remembers  technical  terms 
more  easily  than  in  the  utter  alienee  of  objects. 

Experience  has  shown  all  this  in  schools  where  museums  are  kept,  while  in 
schools  which  are  without  museums  the  teachers  have  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
customing their  pupils  to  a  clear  and  distinct  expression  and  flow  of  thought. 
It  is  generally  considered  best  to  have  the  museums  established  by  the  pupils 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  teachers,  aided  by  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation outside  of  the  school.  Care  must  bo  taken  to  proceed  methocucally,  for 
it  is  not  a  question  of  prei)aring  for  exhibition  some  apparatus  or  objects  of  lux- 
ury or  "  curios,"  whicn  must  not  be  touched  from  fear  of  breaking  or  injuring 
them.  The  museum  should  contain  those  objects  which  illustrate  the  teacher's 
instruction ;  objects  should  be  selected  which  cost  little  or  nothing  and  may 
easily  be  procured  by  the  pupils.  The  more  the  pupDs  participate  in  gathering 
•  the  objects  to  be  placed  in  the  museum,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  interest  in 
the  lessons,  for  every  one  wishes  to  view  the  objects  his  comrade  has  contributed. 
If  these  suggestions  are  followed  the  museum  will  be  made  by  the  school,  for  the 
school.  It  was  a  wise  remark  of  M.  Buisson  when  ho  said:  **Tho  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  school  museum  is,  not  in  having  it,  but  in  making  it." 

In  order  that  the  objects  brought  to  schoolbe  safely  placed  where  they  arc  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  remain  visible  and  easily  accessible,  a  good-sized  cupboard 
with  glass  doors  is  recommended.  In  case  the  school  authorities  refuse  to  pro- 
cure it,  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  friend  of  the  school,  or  to  some  wealthy  parents 
of  pupils.  Such  an  appeal  is  rarely  made  in  vain  in  France.  In  most  schools  a 
cupboard  is  used  largo  enough  to  accommodate  the  juvenile  library  of  the  schools, 
as  well  as  the  museum  of  objects. 

At  first  mistakes  were  made  in  getting  school  museums.  Some  teachers  went 
too  far  in  their  zeal  by  collecting  objects  which  stand  in  no  relation  to  elemen- 
tary instruction.  Others,  not  intending  to  be  surpassed,  bought  and  procured 
more  or  less  complete  collections,  instead  of  letting  their  pupils  bring  the  ob- 
jects as  they  were  needed.  It  is  evident  that  the  true  purpose  aimed  at  was 
missed.  Large  museums  which  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  children  are  injurious 
rather  than  useful  in  school ;  for  since  the  children  do  not  know  all  the  objects 
exhibited  they  care  little  for  them,  and  interest  turns  into  indifference.  Costly 
museums  in  which  the  **  wonderful  objects  on  exhibition  "  bear  the  label  **  Hands 
off !"  are  not  in  their  proper  place  in  the  elementary  school,  which  is  to  be  a 
workshop  for  mental  work.  Neither  will  ready-made  collections  suffice ;  they 
serve  for  decoration  more  than  for  actual  study. 

However,  these  mistakes  were  soon  rectified.  The  teachers  now  proceed 
methodically,  generally  classifying  the  objects  according  to  the  natural  kingdoms. 
In  Havre,  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  France  in  educational  affairs, 
another  classification  has  been  adopted.    The  school  museums  in  that  city  are 
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divided  into :  (1)  Objects  of  food ;  (2)  objects  of  clothing;  (3)  objects  pertaining 
to  the  dwelling ;  (4)  miscellaneous  objects^  Each  group  has  a  number  of  divf 
sions.  This  classification  has  recently  been  adopted  by  other  schools,  because  it 
seemed  more  practical  and  suitable  than  the  other,  affording  an  easier  finding- 
of  objects  and  altio  an  easier  cataloguing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  is  the  chief  custodian.  He  must  not 
refuse  a  single  object,  m  order  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  pupils.  He  must 
urge  them  fll  to  bring  objects  for  exhibition,  so  that  they  are  aWe  to  say  **our 
museum,'*  not  '*  the  museimi." 

A  chief  characteristic  of  the  school  museum  is  that  it  is  never  complete.  The 
pupils  must  know  that  there  is  always  something  missing.  When,  during  geog- 
raphy lesson,  for  instance ,  it  should  be  si^id,  * '  Such  and  such  a  thing  is  needed  to  ml 
a  vacancy  in  the  musexun,"  the  pupils  either  individually  or  collectively  procure 
it.  Thus  the  museum  remains  an  object  of  interest.  Of  course,  every  object 
found  worthy  of  preservation  is  to  be  described,  numbered,  labeled,  and  placed 
in  its  proper  compartment.  The  name  of  the  donor  may  be  attached,  and  this 
naturally  incites  further  efforts.  Many  objects  are  collected  during  excursions 
which  the  teacher  makes  with  his  school  into  the  country  and  the  mountains, 
through  factories,  along  wharves,  and  through  parks.  Thus  it  becomes  possible 
to  gather  in  these  school  museums  all  the  objects  illustrating  the  natural  and 
artificial  products  of  the  town  or  village  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  Ckmi- 
merce,  various  industries,  agriculture,  forestry,  all  are  represented. 

The  law  of  July  27, 1882,  prescribes  for  the  elementary  schools,  **  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  physics,  and  natural  history." 
Though  the  mere  rudiments  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  the  study  of  physics 
requires  some  apparatus.  Some  normal  schools  induce  their  students  to  get 
practice  in  makmg  such  apparatus  themselves  in  their  school  workshops  and 
then  allow  them  to  take  these  objects  with  them,  if  they  are  appointed  to  a 
teachership,  to  use  them  as  a  ground  stock  at  their  collection  of  apparatus.  In 
the  Grenoble  Normal  School  every  student  is  required  to  make  a  certain  num- 
ber of  objects  for  illustrating  the  study  of  physics.  The  State  pays  for  the 
material  about  10  francs  (or  $2)  per  student. 

To  the  legitimate  contents  of  a  good  school  museum  belong  pictures,  charts, 
photographs,  etc.,  for  they  aid  instruction  essentially.  Generi^ly,  pictorial 
illustrations  play  an  important  r61e  in  French  school  instruction.  Kecently 
magic  lanterns  (solar  and  calcium  light  cameras)  are  used,  owing  to  the  active 
work  of  the  **  Society  for  Promotion  of  Object  Lessons."  These  cameras  are 
sold  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

If  the  museums  are  thus  provided  with  all  the  necessary  and  useful  objects, 
selected  according  to  pedagogical  principles  and  local  circumstances,  an  s^ri-* 
cultural  population  will  have  a  different  collection  in  its  schools  from  that  of  an 
industrial  population,  and  a  girls'  school  is  apt  to  have  a  different  collection 
from  a  boys'  school.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  institution  will  be  a  pro- 
lific source  of  incentive*  to  study. 

The  idea  of  school  museums  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  first  carried  out  in 
Germany,  but  at  present  France  has  left  Germany  far  behind  in  fostering  and 
supporting  the  institutions.  Victor  Cousin  once  said  :  *'  The  true  greatness  of 
a  nation  does  not  consist  in  not  imitating  others,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  borrow- 
ing good  ideas  from  them  and  adapting  them  to  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
culture  at  home."    (After  L.  Fleischer.) 

16.— National  School  Systems. 

Argentine  Bepuhlic. — When  the  Argentines  freed  themselves  in  1810  from  the 
yoke  under  which  they  had  bowed  for  three  centuries  there  was  practically  no 
education  in  the  Republic.  There  certainly  was  a  somewhat  decayed  university 
(for  Spaniards  and  Indians)  founded  in  1(522  at  Cordoba,  but  its  infiuence  was  as 
valueless  as  its  work.  The  early  history  of  the  Republic  was  hardly  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  educational  system,  out  the  clouds  were  gradually 
clearing  away ;  and  from  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  1853,  which 
received  its  final  form  in  1860,  the  progress  of  public  instruction,  until  the  tem- 
porary financial  disturbances  of  a  year  ago,  has  been  uninterrupted.  There  are 
2  universities,  Cordoba  and  Buenos  Ayres  (1821),  15  secondary  schools,, 35  nor- 
mal schools,  2,396  primary  schools,  and  831  private  schools.  Primary  instruc- 
tion is  free  and  obligatory  for  all  ch  ildren  between  the  ages  of  6  andl  4  years  of  ages. 
Urban  districts  of  between  1,000  and  1,500  inhabitants  and  rural  districts  of  from 
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300  to  500  have  a  right  to  a  publiq  school.  If  the  obligations  laid  upon  the  com- 
munity by  the  state  are  satisfied  by  existing  private  schools,  or  by  an  individual 
family,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  attend  the  public  schools.  In  such  cases  the 
progress  of  the  children  is  regularly  tested  by  the  state  by  means  of  periodical 
examinations.    If  found  unsatisfactory  the  aid  of  the  law  is  invoked. 

Besides  the  usual  subjects  of  instruction  in  primary  schools,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Argentine  curriculum  involves  instruction  in  morals  and  manners,  hy- 
giene, the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  gymnastics.  Girls  are  taught  domestio 
economy  and  manual  work ;  in  tne  country  lessons  are  given  in  ao-riculture.  If 
a  minimum  of  15  parents  claim  religious  instruction  for  their  children  the  law 
authorizes  the  engagement  of  ministers  of  the  different  creeds  for  this  purpose, 
the  teaching  to  take  place  of  the  school  hours.  But  the  claim  has  never  oeen 
advanced,  so  it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  the  Republic  is  wholly  secular. 
The  administration  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a  national  council,  guided 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Each  province  has  a  council  with  limited 
powers  and  each  district  a  school  council,  generally  composed  of  teachers,  pro- 
fessors, and  local  dignitaries,  the  latter  being  appointed  by  the  national  council. 

Hygienic  in8i)ection  is  undertaken  by  a  body  of  doctors,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Government.  The  teachers  are  as  a  rule  trained  In  the  normal  schools ;  no 
one  is  allowed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  without  the  normal  diploma,  or  If 
a  foreigner  without  satisfying  the  authorities  of  the  normal  school  as  to  his  or 
her  abilities,  and  In  addition  passing  an  examination  In  pedagogy.  The  teach- 
ers are  allowed  to  retire  after  twenty  years'  service  on  their  fuU  pay  at  date  of 
retirement ;  with  three-quarters  of  their  pay  after  fifteen  years,  and  with  half 
pay  after  ten  years'  service,  or  after  accident  or  Injury  suffered  In  the  service  of 
the  state.  There  is  no  corporal  punishment.  The'hours  are  from  11  In  the 
morning  to  4  In  the  afternoon,  broken  by  four  periods  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  each^  The  classes  are  not  allowed  to  be  larger  than  forty.  Women  are 
preferred  to  men  as  teachers,  and  where  the  schools  are  mlxedthere  are  only 
women  employed ;  the  head  of  the  boys*  schools  is  always  a  man,  but  most  of  the 
teachers  are  women.  In  1888  there  were  825  teachers—^lG  women  and  209  men- 
employed  in  the  capital  alone.    So  much  for  primary  instruction. 

The  oldest  of  the  fifteen  **  national  colleges,"  or  secondary  schools,  was  founded 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago ;  that  of  La  Plata  was  founded  In  1884.  The 
secondary  schools  are  under  theimmedlate  control  of  the  minister,  who  appoints 
the  prlncipa  Is  and  arranges  the  curricula.  The  principals  only  teach  from  four  to 
eight  hours  a  week,  and  after  ten  years' service  may  retire  with  half,  after  fifteen 
with  two- thirds,  and  after  twenty-seven  with  the  whole  of  their  pay  as  pensions. 
The  boys  on  entry  must  have  passed  through  the  highest  classes  of  the  primary 
schools,  or  an  equivalent,  and  on  leaving  they  pass  thebaccalaurateexammation; 
the  whole  course  professes  to  be  a  complete  preparation  for  the  university.  No 
Greek  is  taught,  Latin  Is  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and  the  whole  level  of  the 
Instruction  given  Is  very  low.  State  scholarships  have  been  suppressed,  but  a 
private  association  has  founded  eighty.  There  are  2,626  pupils  at  the  schools, 
927  of  whom  are  at  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  capital  there  is  a  large  foreign  ele- 
ment In  the  faculties  employed  In  secondary  schools.  The  administration  of  the 
schools  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  national  council,  assisted  by  three  superintend- 
ents. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  two  universities  are  organized  Is  imiform ;  there  are 
only  three  faculties— law  and  social  science,  medicine,  and  physical  and  natural 
sciences.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct  feeling  In  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  faculty  of  letters.  The  age  of  entry  Is  18,  and  the  course  Is  one  of  six  years. 
Women  are  allowed  to  attend  lectures  In  the  faculty  of  medicine — one.  In  fact, 
recently  took  her  M.  D.  with  honors.    (Lond.  Jl.  of  Ed.) 

AusMa.— The  latest  data  conoemlng  l^e  Austrian  elementary  schools  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Austrian  statistical  bureau.  Austria  had,  In  1890, 3,335,674  pupils 
of  school  age  (6  to  14  years);  of  these  21,895  could  not  attend  school  owing  to 
mental  or  physical  incapacity,  while  365,593  normally  endowed  children  were 
successfully  withheld  from  being  enrolled  in  school.  The  enforcement  of  the 
compul^ry-attendance  law  made  185,464  judicial  actions  necessary ;  of  these 
68,590"  were  sentences  Imposing  Imprisonment  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  while  116,- 
874  Imposed  fines.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  all  lower  schools  In  Austria  proper, 
that  Is,  the  western  half  of  Austria-Hungary,  are  for  both  sexes ;  6.8  per  cent 
were  for  boys  only  ;  5.2  per  cent  for  girls  only  ;  12,465  schools  were  open  all  day  ; 
3,210  were  half-day  schools,  and  1,^9  were  partly  half  and  partly  whole-day 
schools.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was  44,838 ;  that  of  female  teachers,  13,- 
913.    The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  was  72J.    Eighty-three  and 
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seven-tenths  of  the  teachers  were  normal  graduates,  11  per  cent  had  only  a  di- 
ploma, and  5.3  per  cent  had  not  yet  acquired  their  diploma.  Of  the  16,68S  ele- 
mentary schools  more  than  one-half,  or  8,400,  were  ungraded,  3,916  were  diyided 
into  classes  of  two  grades,  and  the  rest  up  to  six,  seven,  and  eight  grades. 

Belgium, — The  School  Guardian  (English),  says  of  Belgian  primary  schools : 
**  The  buildings  are  two  stories  high,  having  a  gallery  on  the  first  floor  running 
round  the  quadrangle.  Each  class  has  its  own  separate  ropm,  lofty,  well  lighted, 
and  ventilated,  but  onlj^  from  one  side.  The  furniture  consists  of  small  tables 
and  benches,  each  sufficient  for  two  or  three  scholars,  and  all  facing  the  slightly 
raised  platform  for  the  teacher's  desk.  The  tables  have  slates  fixed  horizon- 
tally in  them.  Blackboards  are  carried  around  the  walls  with  compartments 
for  the  use  of  each  scholar,  on  which  he  copies  with  chalk  the  sums  or  geometri- 
cal figures  or  sentenoes  dictated  to  the  class.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  en- 
abling the  mastjr  or  mistress  to  slo  at  a  glance  the  work  of  c^ach  without  having 
to  pass  roimd  the  room.  In  this  way,  too,  the  children  have  the  advantage  <5f  a 
change  of  posture  and  find  relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  lesson.  The  teach- 
ing is  in  all  cases  simultaaeous.  As  no  reading  is  taught  in  the  *  Jardins  d'En- 
fants '  or  Infants'  Schools,  the  lowest  classes  have  to  learn  the  letters  and  their 
simplest  combinations.  These  they  enunciate  together,  and  gi^eat  pains  are 
taken  to  make  them  give  each  letter  and  syllable  its  full  and  correct  sound. 
Writing  is  learned  from  a  copy  set  on  the  blackboard.  A  round,  vertical  hand  is 
taught  without  any  distinction  between  the  up  and  down  strokes.  Elementary 
drawing  is  obligatory  in  all  the  primary  schools,  and  is  taught  by  the  ordinary 
teachers,  who  have  no  difficulty  m  teacning  it,  having  practiced  it  in  the  nor- 
mal schcols  as  well  as  previously  in  their  own  school  days.  Some  ordinary  ob- 
ject is  put  before  the  class  or  drawn  on  the  blackboard    ♦**.>» 

BoliHa. — Bolivia  has  four  universities.  The  following  figures  are  given  for 
1888:  Primary  schools,  506,  with  707  teachers,  and  24,583  pupils,  of  whom  8,822 
are  girls :  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  22,  with  2,234  pupns ;  774  students  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology,  with  55  professors  in  the  universities.  The  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  to  public  primary  schools  in  1888  was  43,900  bolivianos. 

Bulgaria, — In  1890  Bulgaria  had  3,844  elementary  schools,  with  129,777  boys, 
and  42,208  girls  as  pupils.  The  total  number  of  boys  of  school  age  is  275,756 ; 
of  girls,  261,968.  For  education  the  state  grants  a  yearly  subvention  of  2,000,- 
000  lev.  Education  is  frea  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
About  81  per  cent  of  the  population  can  not  read  or  write.  There  is  a  univer- 
sity at  Sofia,  with  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  including  four  for  girls,  be- 
sides several  lower  middle-class  schools.  There  is  a  free  puWic  library  at  Sofia. 
(Statesman's  Yearbook.) 

Ceylon. — The  Buddists  of  Ceylon  have  taken  a  new  departure.  Hitherto  their 
energy  had  been  directed  towards  the  welfare  of  the  boys,  for  whom  no  less 
than  forty  schools  had  been  opened  within  recent  years  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  But  it  had  been  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Ool.  Olcottthat 
the  Sinhalese  girls  should  have  a  school  of  their  own,  whero  they  might  bo 
brought  up  in  harmony  with  their  religious  and  national  instincts.  This  idea 
was  zealously  worked  out  by  a  devoted  Baddhistlady,  Mrs.  Weerakoon,  and  a 
band  of  her  countrywomen,  who,  with  praiseworthy  activity,  organized  the 
Woman's  Educational  Society,  now  numbering  over  1,800  members.  Within 
one  year  this  society  opened  four  girls'  schools— the  Blavatsky  school  at  Welle- 
watte,  with  about  100  children  in  daily  attendance,  and  the  girls^sohools  at  Kandy, 
Gampola,  and  Panedura.    (Lend.  Ed.  Times.) 

China, — Education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  general,  but  still  there  are  vast 
masses  of  adult  countrymen  in  China  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  There  is 
a  special  literary,  or  lettered  class  who  alone  know  the  literature  of  their 
coimtry,  to  the  study  of  which  they  devote  their  lives.  Yearly  examinations 
are  held  for  literary  degrees  and  honors,  which  are  necessary  as  a  passport  to 
the  public  service;  and  in  1887,  for  the  first  time,  mathematics  was  admitted 
with  the  Chinese  classics  among  subjects  of  the  examinations.  Recently, 
Western  literature  and  works  of  science  have  baen  introduced  in  translations, 
and  schools  for  the  propagation  of  Western  science  and  literature  are  continually 
on  the  increase.  The  principal  educational  institution  for  the  purpose  is  the 
"  Tung  Wen  Kwan,"  or  College  o'  Foreign  Knowledge  at  Peking,  a  Government 
institution,  where  the  English,  French,  Grorman  and  Russian  languages,  and 
mathematics,  astronomy,  meteorology,  chemistry,  natural  history,  physiology, 
anatomy , and  Western  literature  are  taught  by  European  and  American  professors, 
while  tne  Chinese  education  of  the  pupils  is  intrusted  to  Chinese  teachers. 
There  are  besides  several  colleges  under  the  control  of  some  of  the  numerous 
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Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missiqp&ry  bodies  at  Shanghai  and  other  parts 
where  the  English  languages  and  lower  branches  of  Western  science  only  for  the 
subjects  of  study.  The  Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years  established  naval 
and  military  colleges  and  torpedo  schools  in  connection  with  the  different  arse- 
anals  at  Tientsin,  Shanghai  and  Foochow  in  which  foreign  instructors  are  engaged 
to  teach  such  young  Chinese  as  intend  to  make  their  career  in  the  army  and  navy  off 
their  country ,  Western  modes  of  warfare,  baside Western  languages  and  literature. 
The  Chinese  newspaners  have  for  several  years  flourished  at  Shanghai,  and  the 
success  they  have  achieved  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  others  at  some  of  the 
other  treaty  ports.    (Statesman's  Yearbook.) 

Colombia.— In  Colombia  the  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism, 
other  forms  of  religion  being  permitted,  so  long  as  their  exercises  are  **not  con- 
trary to  Christian  morals,  nor  to  the  law."  There  are  two  universities  and  nu- 
merous colleges  and  special  technical  schools  in  the  Republic.  In  1859  there 
were  14  normal  schools  with  393  students,  and  1,734  primary  schools  with  92,794 
pupils.    Primary  education  is  gratuitous  but  not  compulsory. 

uosta  i?»ca.— Education  in  Costa  Rica  is  compulsory  and  free.  In  1890  there 
were  300  primary  schools  with  15,000  pupils,  oesides  90  private  schools  with 
2,500  pupils.  In  1884  the  number  of  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  was 
27,245.    In  the  budget  for  1889-'90,  $350,000  were  devoted  to  education. 

I>eimiar^.— Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Denmark,  the  attend- 
ance at  school^being  obligatory  from  the  age  of  7  to  14.  Education  is  afforded 
gratuitously  in  the  public  schools  to  children  whose  parents  can  not  afford  to  pay 
for  their  teaching.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  has  about  1,300  students. 
Connected  with  the  university  is  a  polytechnic  institution  with  20  teachers  and 
200  students.  Between  the  university  and  the  elementary  schools  there  are  13 
public  gymnasia  or  high  schools,  in  me  principal  towns  in  the  Kingdom,  which 
afford  a  **  classical  *'  education,  and  27  modern  high  schools.  There  are  five 
teachers'  training  colleges.  Instruction  at  the  public  expense  is  given  in  paro- 
chial schools  spread  all  over  the  country,  to  the  number,  according  to  the  latast 
official  statistics,  of  2,940,  namely,  28  in  Copenhagen,  132  in  the  towns  of  Den- 
mark, and  2,780  in  the  rural  districts;  with  231,940  pupils  in  all,  or  123  per  thou- 
sand of  population.    (Statesman's  Yearbook.) 

Egypt,— la  a  recent  work  on  Egyptian  education  ("  L'Instruction  Publlque  en 
Egypte,"  by  Yacoub  Artin  Pacha)  is  the  following  account  of  education  that  is 
pursued  by  the  Egyptians — in  fact,  the  education  which  has  been  in  vogue  with 
them  for  many  centuries : 

Reading  and  writing  are  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  child,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  set  to  learn  a  portion  of  the  Koran  by  heart.  As  soon  as  he  knows  his  let- 
ters and  can  read  syllables  he  reads  and  writes  the  part  of  the  **  Koran"  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  so  on,  imtil  the  Holy  Book  is  finished,  a  task  generally 
taking  2  or  3  years.  These  exercises  of  the  memory  are  carefully  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  child's  age  and  ability.  Then  comes  the  study  of  grammar,  the 
rules  being  set  in  rhyme,  a  plan  for  facilitating  the  work  of  the  pupil  not  con- 
fined to  the  Mussulman  world.  The  study  of  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  etc., 
takes  3  or  4  years.  Then  follow  8  or  10  years  of  commentaries  on  the  **Koran," 
and  after  this  period  is  completed  the  boy,  who  began  at  6  or  8,  is  now,  at  20  or 
22,  a  full-blown  mondarris  (professor)  or  chetkh  (doctor).  Most  children  leave 
school  at  10  or  12  to  take  up  a  trade ;  those  who  are  intended  for  a  profession  or 
for  business  leave  after  the  grammar  course  ;  only  a  few  remain  to  pursue  the 
higher  course  in  religion  and  law.  Of  the  latter  some  become  kadi  (judges)  or 
mufti  (lawyers) ;  the  rest  become  teachers.  The  ideal  of  the  founders  of  the 
universities  had  been  to  preserve  the  language  of  the  elect,  the  language  of  the 
"  Koran." 

Arabic  was  reserved  as  the  language  of  religion,  tradition,  and  law.  Beyond 
these  three  subjects  all  other  instruction  was  intrusted  to  foreigners,  with  the 
single  exception  of  mathematics,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Copts,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  from  early  times  as  financiers.  Mehemet  All  was  the 
first  to  attempt  to  introduce  European  method  into  Egyptian  pedagogy.  In  1816 
he  sent  a  body  of  young  Mamelukes  to  England  and  Italy  to  learn  engineering, 
etc.,  and  in  1825  he  founded  a  school  of  medicine,  restricted  to  Egyptian  students. 
From  1826  to  1834  large  numbers  of  young  men  were  sent  to  France  to  complete 
their  studies ;  and  to  the  general  spread  of  European  culture,  resulting  from 
these  wise  measures  of  Mehemet  All,  Egypt  owes  her  50  primary  and  secondary 
and  her  16  technical  schools.  A  council  of  public  instruction  was  instituted  in 
1836,  but  for  30  years  the  conservative  influence  of  El  Azhar  was  too  strong,  and 
progress  was  infinitesimal.    Ismail  Pacha  undertook  a  general  reorganization 
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of  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  and  founded  schools  of  law,  lan^inag^e, 
science,  and  art,  ana  a  normal  school.  Sinco  1885  progress  has  been  as  rapid  as 
could  bo  expected,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

A  modus  Vivendi  has  been  established  between  the  btate  schools  and  the  uni- 
versity and  the  divergence  between  the  two  systems  is  being  graduidly  nar- 
rowed down.  Artin  Pacha  looks  forward,  **  patient  in  his  impatience,"  to  see 
the  seed  sown  by  the  great  political  and  intellectual  regenerator  of  Egypt  bear- 
ing its  fruits;  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  express  his  belief  that  the  ^* ancient  and 
illustrious  university  mosque  of  El  Azhar,  animated  by  the  scientific  spirit  which 
is  urging  us  forward,  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  its  younger  and  more 
justly  celebrated  sisters,  the  universities  of  modern  Europe,  who  have  out- 
stripped us  in  the  past/'  The  education  of  women  is:  First,  religion,  c^iven  by 
diiekns  or  women  teachers ;  and,  second,  domestic,  i,  c,  teaching,  housekeeping', 
manners,  embroidery,  singing,  and  so  on.  Dancing,,  of  course,  is  not  a  custom 
of  respectable  orientals.  The  age  at  which  girls  are  married,  viz,  between  12 
and  16,  is  a  serious  impediment  to  a  complete  system  of  instruction.  Curiously 
enough,  even  the  limited  instruction  given  at  present  is  partly  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  midwifery  school  in  1836 ;  the  sages  femmes  were  the  partially  in- 
nocent cause  of  the  creation  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  at  any  rate  they  taught 
the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene  in  countless  native  families  and  this  widen- 
ing of  the  horizon  was  productive  of  immediate  ^ood. 

JVa)ic<?. — M.  Antoine  Albalat,  in  an  article  in  tne  Nouvelle  Revia,  draws  a  most 
harrowing  picture  of  the  results  of  the  purely  theoretical  educational  system, 
which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  looked  u]X)n  as  a  panacea  of  all  evils.  France, 
nowadays,  he  says,  is  notning  but  a  large  civil-service  employment  agency. 
And  the  struggle  lor  life  with  us  means  the  race  for  government  and  other  posts. 
Thanks  to  political  equality  and  free  education,  which  have  reduced  all  to  a 
dead  level,  the  French  nation,  once  so  fertile  in  ideas  and  so  original,  threatens 
to  become  nothing  but  a  nation  of  civil  servants  and  pedagogues.  Just  coimt 
the  number  of  place  seekers !  The  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago  the  following  list  of  vacancies  and  applicants  in  that 
department :  Junior  clerks,  4  vacancies,  4,398  applicants ;  male  teachers,  42  va- 
cancies, 7,139  applicants ;  drawing  masters,  3  vacancies,  147  applicants ;  custom- 
house clerks,  165  vacancies,  2,773  applicants ;  surveyors,  1  vacancy,  1,338  appli- 
cants. The  civil  service,  the  post-office,  the  telegraph  office,  and  the  schools 
have  all  greatly  increased  their  teaching  force,  and  they  are  at  present  the  hsaie 
of  our  country.  France  may  be  roughly  divided  into  those  who  hold  positions 
and  those  who  seek  them.  The  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen  have  only  one 
dream,  to  be  kept  by  the  state,  to  live  on  the  public  taxes.  Parents  have  no 
other  ambition  for  their  children—the  civil  servant,  the  young  man  who  drawr 
Government  pay,  is  their  ideal  son-in-law. 

Even  the  sons  of  the  soil  are  streaming  into  the  towns,  be  it  only  to  sit  behind 
the  pay  desk.  But  the  women  are  more  to  be  pitied.  In  default  of  marriage, 
they  are  seekine^  work,  especially  as  teachers.  But  how  soon  they  are  unde- 
ceived !  Read  the  bitter  plaints  with  which  they  continually  fill  the  ears  of  the 
minister  of  education.  The  state  promised  them  a  peaceable,  Tes{)ec table  life,' 
with  a  secure  income ;  and  thousands  of  them  are  without  positions,  on  the 
verge  of  despair,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  temptation.  No  one  will  ever  know 
the  number  of  these  victims  of  arithmetic  and  French  history  that  are  swallowed 
up  by  the  great  gulf  of  vice.  **  I  know  nothing  more  sad  than  this,"  exclaims 
M.  Albalat.  Here  is  the  result  of  our  theoretical,  Utopian,  and  modern  educa- 
tion !  .  We  talk  of  a  fourth  estate.  There  is  a  fifth  estate,  namely,  the  women 
who  have  to  earn  their  living  by  their  brains.    (Lond.  Jl.  of  Ed.) 

Germany. — Prof.  Weber,  of  Stoglitz,  near  Berlin,  who  acted  for  some  time  as 
assistant  principal  in  English  schools,  answers  the  question :  *^  Do  English  schools 
deserve  to  bo  considered  models  for  German  schools  ?  "  in  the  negative. 

** Any  observant  foreigner  who  has  lived  in  England,"  says  he,  **  even  if  only 
for  a  short  time,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  great  self-consciousness  of  the 
Englishman,  which  quality  is  already  developed  to  a  high  degree  in  the  little 
boy.  The  Englishman  is  proud  of  the  language  of  his  country,  of  its  riches,  and 
of  its  institutions.  As  a  consequence  it  is  a  common  fault  with  him  to  depreciate 
other  nations  and  to  overrate  himself  and  his  own  people.  To  this  national  self- 
reliance  he  adds  a  great  love  of  individual  liberty  and  self-dependence.  He  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  deprived  of  them,  either  by  the  state  or  by  the 
church,  and  ne  hates  all  bureaucratic  ways,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  *  red-tape  business.* 
Then  he  possesses  a  profound  respect  for  the  law  and  for  the  exisung  institu- 
tions of  tne  state,  as  well  as  in  general  a  true  sense  of  religion,  which  sense  ia 
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greatly  fostered  and  enhanced  by  his  family  life.  Moreover,  we  find  in  the  English- 
man the  singular  inclination  to  ask  first  of  all  in  everything  he  undertakes :  *  Of 
what  use  is  it?'  *  Englishmen  can  not  take  anything  easy,*  says  Karl  Hilde- 
brand  in  *  Brief e  aus  England/  *  neither  can  they  take  anything  idealistically. 
They  transpose  everything  at  once  into  the  practical.  English  idealism  is  al- 
ways practical,  in  contradistinction  to  the  German,  which  manifests  itself  in  ar- 
tistic contemplation.'  To  this  practical  sense  the  English  partly  owe  their 
supremacy  upon  the  seas,  and  we  Germans,  who  but  a  short  time  since  began  to 
acquire  colonies,  may  learn  very  much  In  this  respect  from  the  practical  Eng- 
lishman. 

'* These  different  peculiarities  of  the  English  character  are  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Englisn  schools ;  they  exert  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other 
and  are  mutually  dependent  upon  one  another. 

"As  the  whole  life  of  the  Englishman  is  chiefly  based  on  the  principle  of  util- 
ity. BO  also  in  his  school  life  he  places  this  principle  in  the  first  rank. 

"The  averajfe  Englishman  does  not,  as  a  rule,  strive  after  knowledge  if  he 
does  not  see  his  way  to  make  practical  use  of  it;  in  other  words,  he  does  not  pur- 
sue knowledge  for  her  own  sake.  This  principle  is  very  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious to  the  intellectual  progress  of  a  people,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a 
notion  or  a  true  idea  of  tne  elements  of  science  is  unknown  to  the  great  masses. 

"  *For  the  language,  literature,  and  the  history  of  other  nations,'  Mr  Bren- 
necke  rightly  says,  'for  efforts  in  art  which  adorn  and  cheer  the  inner  life,  the 
average  Englishman,  deducting,  of  course,  amateurs,  the  upper  10,000,  and  spe- 
cialists, have  no  time  in  life,'  because,  I  add,  he  does  not  understand  nor  appre- 
ciate them.  We  Germans  are,  however,  only  too  easily  inclined  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  scientific  side  of  things,  and  in  so  doing  to  forget  often  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  results  we  obtain. 

'*The  English  system  cares  little  about  the  acquirement  of  manifold  knowl- 
edge by  the  pupils  and  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  subjects,  but  it  tries,  be- 
fore all,  to  fulfill  two  tasks :  Firstly,  to  develop  the  physique  of  the  pupil,  to 
make  him  in  all  respects  healthy  and  capable  of  resistanoe,  and  to  harden  him 
against  physical  ana  moral  injury.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the  teach- 
er's aim  is  to  develop  in  the  vigorous  body  an  independent,  nrm  character;  he 
will  accustom  the  boys  to  absolute  truth,  candor,  and  resoluteness ;  they  must 
quickly  and  index>enaently  find  the  right  thing  and  learn  to  execute.  In  a  word, 
the  English  master  educates;  the  German  rather  instructs. 

*'A  great  difference  between  English  and  German  school  arrangements  con- 
sists in  this:  The  English  Government  pays  no  attention  to  the  hiffher  and 
middle  schools.  An  organization  and  superintendence  of  the  schools  by  the 
state,  as  in  Germany,  does  not  exist;  these  schools  are  either  a  private  com- 
mercial speculation  or  they  have  been  founded  by  old  and  often  very  rich  en- 
dowments or  by  corporations.  The  Englishman  is  far  too  independent  to  allow 
the  state  the  right  of  prescribing  for  him  the  education  of  his  children.  But 
there  are  already  reasonable  Englishmen  enough  who  believe  that  a  firm  or- 
ganization of  all  schools  by  the  state  can  do  more  for  education  in  general  than 
the  doubtful  trade  of  private  schools,  and  they  demand  the  same  institutioa  as 
in  Germany.    In  Scotland  state  superintendence  was  introduced  in  1885. 

*•  Thus  the  state  can  give  no  prerogatives  to  schools,  and  that  at  least  is  very 
good,  for  the  prerogatives  given  to  our  schools  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  hin- 
dering their  free  development. 

**I  will  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  that  a  certain  supervision  of  schools  is 
exercised  in  England  by  the  press  and  literature,  and  the  power  of  the  press 
over  the  masses  is  much  crreater  in  England  than  with  us. 

*'A  certain  uniformity  in  scholastic  matters  between  th3  more  superior  public 
and  even  private  schools  is  to  be  seen  in  the  local  examinations,  which  are  held 
annually  by  the  universities. 

*'Some  secondary  schools  also  submit  voluntarily  every  year  to  regular  ex- 
aminations, for  their  own  credit's  sake,  *  so  as  to  give  the  world  confidence  in 
them.'  But  in  comparison  to  a  firm  organization  these  examinations  can  be 
but  a  miserable  makeshift.  Mr.  Raydt  informs  us  that  for  some  time  there 
have  been  held  regular  meetingsof  school  principals,  which  might,  indeed,  have  a 
good  influence  upon  the  formation  of  a  uniform  plan  of  teaching ;  but  why  are 
the  debates  of  these  meetings  not  published,  as  in  Prussia?  By  thefe  means 
th^  would  become  of  common  service  to  every  teacher.  In  this  regard  I  can  not 
Bumciently  praise  the  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  on  the  elementary  schools 
inspected  by  them  in  their  districts.  These  reports  are  printed  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers  and  contain  many  interesting  and  useful  points. 
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*It  is  the  German  elementary  school  work  by  which  the  English  should 
learn  how  salutary  is  the  supervision  of  schools  by  the  state,  and  how  they 
should  especially  reform  their  middle-class  or  secondary  schools." 

Guatemala, — Primary  education  in  Guatemala  is  obligatory,  maintained  by  tlie 
state,  free  and  secular.  The  sum  spent  on  education  in  lb87-'88  (ending  June 
30)  was  $525,625,  of  which  $253,927.  were  for  primary  education.  In  1887  there 
were  93,627  children  of  school  age.  At  the  end  of  1889  there  were,  according  to 
official  statements,  1,327  primary  schools  of  all  kinds,  attended  by  47,907  pupils, 
and  06  higher  schools,  with  3,677  puj)il8.  There  were  in  addition  7  high  and 
normal  schools,  with  1,185  pupils  (31o  females). 

Montenegw, — Schools  for  elementary  education  in  Montenegro  are  supported 
by  Government ;  education  is  compulsory  and  free  ;  there  are  (1889)  70  elemen- 


mamtained  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Hawaii, — The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  (comprising  eight  large  productive  and 
thirteen  small  desolate  islands),  with  80,000  inhabitants,  is  of  special  importance 
for  commercial  intercourse  between  North  America  and  East  Asia.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  recently  deceased  King  Kalakaua,  in  1881,  made  an  ex  tens! re 
tour  through  America  and  Eurojje.  European  institutions  and  therewith  Chris- 
tianity were  introduced  in  Hawaii  at  the  Deginning  of  our  century  wid  special 
attention  was  given  to  education.  The  United  States  exert  the  greatest  influ- 
ence upon  the  administration  of  this  Kingdom  and  covertly  aim  at  the  protectorate 
over  the  Kingdom.  Its  annexation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

From  the  main  island  public  education  was  diffused  over  the  whole  Kingdom 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  our 
century  the  chieftain  and  his  most  distinguished  subjectsdiligently  studied  read- 
ing ana  writing.  This  awakened  everywhere  the  desire  to  learn  these  wonderful 
arts.  The  most  able  men  amonsf  the  adult  students  were  sent  as  teachers  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  throng  to  their  schools  was  so  great  that  in  1827 
there  were  52,000  persons  studying  in  900  schools,  or  more  l^an  half  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  were  eagerly  engaged  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  learning. 
In  1832  the  number  of  natives  who  could  read  amounted  to  32,000,  of  whom 
nearly  all  were  also  able  to  write.  At  present  there  is  in  operation  in  Lahainal  una 
a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  teachers,  who  alternately  de- 
vote themselves  to  intellectual  and  physical  work,  as  the  students  earn  their 
living  by  the  tilling  of  a  farm  belonging  to  the  institution.  Manual  work  takes 
a  prominent  place  in  all  schools  of  the  little  Kingdom.  Education  is  obligatory 
for  both  sexes  from  6  to  15  years  of  age  (formerly  4  to  14).  A  peculiar  feature 
is  the  regulation  in  force  that  anybody  who  can  not  read  or  write  is  prohibited 
from  obtaining  public  office  and  also  forbidden  to  marry. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  twenty-three  school  districts,  each  of  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector.  This  official  superintends  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  both  the  instruction  and  the  bidldings  and  sites.  He  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  quarterly  a  report  to  the  central  authority.  The  school  year 
has  forty-one  school  weeks.  T?he  daily  sessions  are  from  9  to  2  o'clock,  with  one 
or  two  intermissions.  Sunday  and  Saturday  are  holidays.  There  are  different 
classes  of  schools : 

1.  Primary  schools  (common  schools),  where  the  entire  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Hawaiian  language. 

2.  English  schools,  where  the  English  language  is  the  means  of  instruction. 

3.  Private  schools,  in  which  both  languages  are  used. 

The  school  at  Lihue,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  which  German  and  English 
are  taught,  belongs  to  the  third  class  and  is  attended  by  children  of  German 
workingmen  only.  For  children  of  the  aristocracy  there  is  a  kind  of  secondary 
school  that  took  its  name  from  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated,  **  Port  Street 
School."  Protestant  missionaries  established  near  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of 
Qahu,  the  principal,  city  of  the  country,  the  **Qahu  College,"  after  the  pattern 
of  French  schools.  Catholic  missionaries  also  established  schools  whose  text- 
books are,  with  few  exceptions,  printed  at  Honolulu  in  the  native  language. 

The  direction  of  the  entire  educational  system  has  been  assigned  to  a  * 'bureau"  or 
* 'board,"  consisting  of  five  members,  of  which  three  are  natives  who  were  edu- 
cated in  the  country.  The  president,  at  present  Mr.  Bishop,  was  formerly  secretary 
of  the  stata  department;  previous  to  that,  a  member  of  the  house  of  nobles  and 
president  of  the  legislative  body.  This  bureau  appoints  the  teachers  and  super- 
intends the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  by  th3  representatives  of  tho 
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people.  It  nominates  a  g-eneral  aup3rintenclent  for  the  whole  educational  sys-* 
tem,  who  visits  each  school  of  the  country  twice  a  year  to  examine  the  pupils  and 
the  condition  of  the  school.  He  reports  to  the  bureau  or  board.  In  order  to  ful- 
fill his  duties  the  general  superintendent  is  obliged  every  year  to  travel  800  miles 
on  horseback  and  I,60O miles  by  water.  During  the  school  year  1888-89,  there 
were  in  the  Kingdom  179  schools,  63  primary,  69  English  and  47  private  schools, 
with  8,770  pupils  (4,952  boys,  3,818  girls),  with  a  teaching  force  of  3.34  members 

il77  men,  l')7  women).  At  the  last  exposition  In  Paris,,  in  1889,  there  was  on  ex- 
libition  pupils'  work  from  Hawaii,  nearly  all  of  which  was  expressed  in  good 
English  and  in  pleasing  form. 

The  educational  system  in  Hawaii  furnishes  proof  of  how  much  one  can  do  if 
stimulated- by  earnestness  of  intention.  Scarcely  sixty  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  pioneers  of  public  education  commenced  their  work  in  Hawaii,  and  al- 
ready its  public  school  system  can  compare  with  that  of  Europe, 

The  state,  however,  has  easy  sailino^  oecause  it  has  the  schools,  and  no  obsta- 
cles are  raised  by  the  church,  since  rel^ous  societies  and  the  clergy  are  excluded 
from  the  management  of  school  affairs.    (Freie  pad  Blatter.) 

Hiingm-y. —-Count  Albion  Casky,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Hungary, 
has  recently  issued  in  the  German  language  a  synopsis  of  his  annual  report,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  considers  professional  supei  vision  and  a  thoroughly 
trained  corps  of  teachers  the  most  important  factors  of  progress  in  any  scnool 
system .  So  far  as  figures  canspeak,  certainly  Hungary  has  made  rapid  progress 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  report  shows  a  comparison  batween  the  state 
of  affairs  in  1859  and  1^9,  from  which  we  cull  the  following  items : 

I.  Elementary  sdiools,— In  1889,  2,015,612  children  attended  school,  while  in- 
1869  only  1,152,115.  In  comparison  with  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
between  1869  and  1889,  an  increase  of  attendance  from  50.42  per  cent  to  80.65 
per  cent  is  recorded.  While  in  1869  1,598  communities  were  without  any 
schools,  that  number  had  decreased  to  244  in  1889.  The  number  of  schools  in 
1869  was  13,798 ;  in  18S9  it  was  16,702.  In  1869  the  number  of  toachers  was  17,792, 
while  in  1889  it  had  increased  to  24,645.  The  expenditures  for  maintaining 
elementary  schools  in  1869  were  only  $1,342,363,  but  in  1889  they  amounted  to 
$5,396,777.  While  in  1869  the  state's  subvention  to  elementary  schools  was  only 
$14,556,  it  was  $6,505,315  in  1889.  The  great  increase  recorded  above  is  found 
only  in  those  portions  of  the  Kingdom  inhabited  by  paople  of  the  Hungarian, 
German,  and  Kuthonian  tongues.  The  attendance  of  Boumanion,  Servian^  and 
Slavakish  children  is  in  a  rather  backward  condition. 

II.  /Secondary  schools, — The  Kingdom  has  180  secondary  schools ;  that  is,  151 

gymnasia,  or  classical  colleges,  and  29  realsohulen,  or  modern  colleges.  One 
undred  and  thirteen  are  complete  in  their  organization,  while  sixty-seven  had 
not  quite  completed  their  organization,  lacking  the  senior  classes.  The  classi- 
cal schools  were  attended  by  36,367  students,  or  83.3  per  cent ;  the  modern  by 
7,303  students,  or  16.7  per  cent.  The  minister  remarks  that  the  attendance  in 
modern  schools  is  increasing  faster  than  in  the  classical  schools. 

III.  Superior  schools, — Concerning  universities,  technical  and  other  superior 
institutions,  the  minister  reports  that  the  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing and  students  of  technical,  agricultural,  and  military  schools  are  increasing 
in  number  faster  than  those  of  the  universities.  In  the  universities  he  notices 
that  the  law  faculties  and  academies  are  still  overcrowded,  as  in  former  years, 
while  the  number  of  candidates  for  theology,  medicine,  forestry,  and  mining  is 
decreasing.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  supcxnor  education  in  Hungary  is 
this :  The  examination  for  graduation  must  be  exceptionally  rigorous,  for  of  877 
candidates  for  the  legal  profession  only  621  (that  is,  59 J  per  cent)  passed  the  ex- 
amination ;  of  297  medical  students,  only  207  (or  69  per  cent);  of  140  students 
of  the  philosophic  faculty,  only  38  (or  27  per  cent);  of  210  students  of  the  Poly- 
technicum,  only  80  (or  38  per  cent)  passed. 

Italy. — A  new  school  for  Italy  is  now- under  the  consideration  of  the  council  of 
public  instruction,  and  its  provisions  are  foreshadowed  in  the  '*  New  Educator  " 
of  Rome.  It  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  charge  of  the  infant  schools  from  the 
minister  of  the  interior  to  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  the  age  of  compulsory 
attendance  is  raised  to  twelve  years.  The  appointment  of  teachers  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  communal  boards.  Teachers  under  21  years  of  age  will  only  be 
provisionally  appointed ;  on  coming  of  age  their  status  will  be  improved,  and  at 
the  age  of  24  they  will  be  recognized  as  fuUy  responsible  teachers.  Thenceforth 
they  will  be  removable  only  for  grave  offenses  specified  in  the  bill ;  their  dismis- 
sal will  have  to  ba  approved  by  the  provincial  board  of  education,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  minister  will  probably  be  allowed. 
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School-inspector  Gen.  Pisani  has  recently  published  a  book  on  the  Italian 
schools  whicn  is  designed  to  show  what  progress  public  education  has  madedui^ 
ing  recent  years  in  Italy.    The  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  1889  90  was 
2,102,615  (or  1,094,467  boys  and  1,008,148  girls);  this  is  an  increase  of  55,000  over 
the  previous  year.    Of  the  sum  total,  1,966,988  pupils  were  in  public  schools, 
135,627  in  private  schools.    The  number  of  classes  in  the  public  schools  was 
78,675,  hence  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  class  room  was  25.    The  private 
schools  had  8,791  classes,  which  is  an  average  of  15  pupils  per  class  room.     The 
number  of  teachers,  however,  is  not  equal  to  the  numoer  of  classes;  it  is  only 
41,336  for  public  and  5,063  for  private  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  shows 
an  increase  of  1,500  over  the  previous  year.    It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  teach- 
ers teach  two  classes  a  day.    The  hygienic  conditions  of  tho  schools  and  the 
school  furniture  are  said  to  be  anything  but  satisfactory.    The  teachers  are  not 
well  prepared  for  their  profession  and  their  standing  in  society  Is  very  inferior. 
The  communal  authorities  are  said  to  be  irregular  in  paying  their  teachers.     A 
law  is  being  prepared  which  will  protect  the  teachers  from  arbitrary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authprities,  and  securing  the  payment  of  a  minimum  salary 
by  the  state. 

Japan. — The  house  of  representatives  in  the  new  diet  of  Japan  is  extremely 
anxious  to  cut  down  the  budget,  and  a  conflict  is  imminent  between  it  and  the 
government  on  this  subject.  Its  proposals  are  sweeping,  and  if  carried  out 
would  cause  no  little  consternation  in  the  education  department.  The  grant 
for  schools  would  be  reduced  from  $800,000  to  about  half  that  sum.  Some  five 
years  since  the  late  Viscount  Mori,  who  perished  by  an  assassin's  knife  on  the 
day  of  the  declaration  of  the  constitution,  just  two  years  ago,  established  five 
great  secondary  schools  In  different  centers  throughout  the  Empire,  to  act  as 
feeders  for  the  university  and  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  growing  congestion  of 
students  in  the  capital.  These  Institutions  are  specially  threatened  by  the  par- 
liamentary reformers,  many  of  whom  hold  Spencerlan  views  and  dislike  govern- 
ment control  in  education.  Generally  speaking,  this  Is  a  critical  time  for  edu- 
cation in  Japan.  The  rising  generation  Is  growing  up  without  those  habits  of 
instinctive  obedience  and  reverence  which  characterized  the  previous  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  capable  teachers  are  all  young  and  comparatively  untried  men. 
The  question  how  to  preserve  sovmd  morality  and  discipline  in  tho  schools  is 
causing  grave  concern  at  headquarters.  There  Is  a  conservative  government  at 
full  flow  just  now ;  the  demand  for  foreigners  as  teachers  Is  at  ebb,  the  schools 
In  most  cases  preferring  Japanese  who  can  help  them  to  translate.  Foreigners 
have  never  been  so  unpopular  since  the  great  revolution. 

There  is  a  troublesome  class  in  the  capital  known  as  soshi,  a  word  which  is 
difficult  to  translate  so  as  to  convey  an  adequat3  meaning.  They  aro  not  stu- 
dents, though  so  described  sometimes,  but  rather  political  unattached  meddlers 
who  would  right  all  wrongs  by  use  of  the  sword,  sticks,  and  bombs.  They  pro- 
fess to  bo  Intense  patriots,  and  are  certainly  In  many  cases  reckless  of  their  lives 
and  most  deliberate  In  carrying  out  their  plans.  The  only  school  In  which 
anything  of  the  soshi  spirit  has  appeared  Is  the  secondary  sphool  of  Toklo,  some 
of  the  students  In  which  have  once  or  twice  disgraced  themselves.  (London 
Journal  of  Education.) 

Mexico.— The  Paedagoglum  (Dresden  and  Vienna)  of  March,  1891,  contains  an 
Interesting  account  of  recent  educational  movements  In  our  neighbor  republic, 
written  by  a  resident,  whose  name  Is  withheld  by  the  editor.  Dr.  P.  Dittos. 

For  a  number  of  years  both  the  centrid  government,  as  well  as  the  officials  of 
the  separate  states,  have  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  promot3  public  instruo- 
tlon,  and  particularly  to  bring  the  education  of  the  masses  to  a  level  worthy  our 
century,  and  by  doing  so  to  lift  the  degree  of  culture  of  the  nation  In  morals, 
science,  and  material  welfare,  so  that  Mexico  might  occupy  a  place  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  corresponding  to  its  advantageous  natural  condi- 
tions and  resources. 

However,  these  efforts  and  the  willingness  to  make  grand  sacrifices  have  not 
been  crowned  with  the  success  which  one  would  justly  be  entitled  to  expect,  if 
the  enormous  sums  are  considered  that  were  expended  for  the  purpose. 

The  main  causes  of  this  lamentable  fact  are,  the  want  of  well- trained  profes- 
sional teachers;  frequent  misunderstanding  of  educational  theories  taken  from 
foreign  pedagogical  works ;  the  blind  acceptation  or  rejection  of  new  ideas,  meth- 
ods, and  theories  in  accordance  with  the  first  Impression ;  finally,  thechaosarls- 
Ing  from  the  fact  that  every  state,  however  small  It  may  be,  and  although  all 
are  subject  to  the  same  central  government,  has  Its  own  school  legislation. 
Hence,  m  the  preparation  of  teachers  In  the  studies  of  elementary  and  secondary 
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schools  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  curricula,  and  from  year  to  year,  even 
within  the  course  of  one  school  year,  changes  are  made  which  prolong  or  shorten 
tho  course.  The  student  is  obliged,  under  such  circumstances,  to  lose  time  and 
means  in  order  to  adjust  himself  to  the  same  conditions  in  case  he  moves  across 
the  border  of  his  little  state.  More  frequently  he  loses  confidence  in  science  and 
its  teachers.  The  same  chaos  prevails  in  the  philosophic  fundamental  principles 
according  to  which  science  is  taught  in  the  higher  seats  of  learning. 

While  nere  pedagogy  is  taught  after  Herbert  Spencer  and  psychology  a  priori 
after  Jaime  Balmes,  at  another  place  psychology  is  taught  after  Spencer  and 
logic  after  Tiberghien;  here  flourishes  the  positivism  of  August  Compte  side  by 
side  with  the  rationalism  of  ^rause  and  Ahrens,  aod  again  at  another  place  we 
find  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino  luxuriating  under  the  shadow  of 
Charles  Darwin. 

Orange  Free  State, — The  system  of  education  in  Orange  Free  State  is  national. 
Small  grants  are  also  made  to  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Chm*ches. 
The  government  schools  are  managed  by  elected  local  boards,  which  choose  the 
teachers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  if  he  is  satisfied  with  their  quali- 
fications. Education  is  not  compulsory  nor  free,  except  for  very  poor  children. 
In  1890,  17,000  livres  was  allotted  to  education,  being  a  portion  of  interest  on  a 
capital  of  200,OOCf  livres  set  apart  by  the  **  Volksraad  "  for  this  purpose.  In  1889 
there  were  49  government  schools,  inclusive  of  tho  two  higher  scnools  and  the 
infant  school  at  Bloemfontein,  with  2,139  pupils  and  74  teachers.  Grants  are 
made  to  private  schools  on  certain  conditions.  In  1889  there  were  14  such 
schools  with  211  pupils.  The  Grey  College,  the  highest  school  for  boys,  pre- 
pares candidates  for  the  matriculation  of  the  Cape  University.  There  is  a  similar 
school  for  girls.    (Statesman's  Yearbook.) 

Ecuador. — The  religion  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, is  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Primary  edu- 
cation is  gratuitous  and  obligatory.  There  is  a  university  at  Quito  and  uni- 
vei^ity  bodies  at  Cuenca  and  Guyaquil.  There  are  37  secondary  schools  and  856 
primary  schools,,  with,  according  to  official  statistics,  about  60,000  pupils.  There 
IS  a  scientific  institution  in  Quito  with  11  professors  and  50  students.  There  are 
commercial,  technical  schools,  and  military  schools. 

Persia. — In  Persia  there  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medresseh)  supported 
by  public  funds,  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and 
Arabic  literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
many  schools  for  children,*  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  em- 
ployed by  all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school  with  a  num- 
Der  of  European  professors,  opened  in  Teherfin  lorty  years  ago,  has  done  much 
towards  introducmg  the  knowledge  of  Western  languages  and  science  into  Per- 
sia. There  are  also  military  coUeges  at  Teheran  and  Tabriz;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  population  are  taught  only  to  read  the  Koran. 

Pci'u, — In  Peru  elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,and  is  free 
in  the  public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  tno  municipalities.  High  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  government  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments,  and  in 
some  provinces  pupils  pay  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  central  univer- 
sity called  **Universidad  de  San  Marcos,"  the  most  ancient  in  America.  Its 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Emperor,  Carlos  V.  It  has  faculties  of  jurispru- 
dence, medicine,  political  science,  theology,  and  applied  science.  Lima  possesses 
a  school  of  mines  and  civil  engineering,  created  in  1874,  with  good  collections 
and  laboratories.  There  are  m  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns 
private  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  teach- 
ers. Lima  has  also  a  public  library  with  a  rich  collection,  besides  the  one  of 
the  university  and  school  of  mines.  There  are  two  minor  universities  at  Cuzco 
and  Arequipa.    (Statesman's  Yearbook.) 

Portugal,— In  Portugal  the  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the 
management  of  a  superior  council  of  education  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  Public  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  church.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1844,  it  is  compulsory  for  parenta  to 
send  their  children  to  a  place  of  public  instruction;  but  this  prescription  is  far 
from  being  enforced,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  children  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  really  attend  school.  According  to  official  returns  of  the  total 
population  at  the  close  of  1878  the  number  of  flliterate  inhabitants  in  Portugal 
and  its  islands  is  stated  to  be  3,751 ,774,  or  82  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  in- 
cluding, however,  young  children.  The  total  school  population  in  1885  was  332,- 
281.  In  the  year  1 887  there  were  3,739  public  primary  schools  with  179,089  pupils, 
and  1,608  private  primary  schools  with  60,725  pupils.    The  total  day  school  at- 
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tendance  of  329,800  gave  an  average  of  50.9  per  cent  per  1,000  inhabitants.  For 
secondary  instruction  there  were  22  lyceums  with  215  teachers;  74  private 
schools  and  a  royal  military  college  with  272  Students.  For  higher  instmctioti 
there  are  (1887)  the  following  schools  and  colleges:  The  University  of  Coimbra. 
founded  in  1290,  with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  philosophy, 
774  students;  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Lisbon,  and  Oporto,  354  students;  the 
medical  schools  at  Losbon,  Oporto,  and  Punchal,  286  students;  a  military  and  a 
naval  school  at  Lisbon, an  agricultural  and  veterinary  institute  at  Lisbon,  &nda 
higher  school  of  literature.  For  fecial  instruction  there  are:  The  industrial 
and  commercial  institutes  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  with  (1887 )  1 ,222  pupils;  14  other 
industrial  schools  with  1,078  pupils,  4  artillery  and  2  naval  schools  (corvettes) 
with  together  314  pupils;  and  15  teachers*  seminarfes  with  3,838  students.  The 
clergy  are  educated  in  22  establishments,  where  most  of  them  receive  gratui- 
tous instruction.  Schools  of  agriculture  are  being  established  in  yarious  i>arts 
of  the  country. 

The  expenditure  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  according  to  tiie  budget 
of  1890 -'91,  is  1,102,283  milreis,  exclusive  of  643,223  milreis  to  be  expended 
through  other  ministries.    (Statesman's  Yearbook.) 

Bussia, — The  Government  is  making  strong  efforts  at  Russifying  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland.  All  the  secondary  schools  have  received  a  new  course  of 
study  in  which  the  Russia,  language  predominates.  Thus  the  Baltic  provinces 
with  their  almost  exclusive  German  population  and  Finland  with  its  Swedish 
population  are  to  bo  made  Russian  provinces  in  fact  as  they  are  now  in  name. 
(Paed.  Ztg.) 

Boumania. — In  Roumania  education  is  free  and  compulsory  *' wherever  there 
are  schools,"  but  is  still  in  a  very  backward  condition.  There  are  about  3,000 
primary  schools  with  130,000  pupils,  or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  population  (in 
Great  Britain  the  proportion  is  12.3  per  cent).  There  are  8  normal  schools  with 
800  pupils;  54  high  schools  with  8,000  pupils;  2  universities  (Buchwest  and 
Jassy)  with  faculties  in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medicine,  and  having  about 
100  professors  and  teachers  and  800  students. 

/Sa^'acZor. —Education  is  free  and  obligatory  in  Salvador.  In  1888  there  ¥rere 
732  primary  schools  with  27,000  pupils;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  1  polytechnic  school)  with  1,293  pupils,  and  a  national  university  with  fac- 
ulties of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natursd  sciences,  and  engineering,  attended  by 
180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  in  the  republic  13  news- 
papers are  published. 

!ZVan^'aaf.— There  are  10  English  schools  in  Pretoria,  and  one  or  more  in  each 
of  the  other  towns.  According  to  the  report  of  the  acting  superintendent  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  year  1888,  the  sum  of  £24,987  was  spent  for  the  education  of  5,475 
pupils.  In  1889  there  were  28  village  schools  ana  196  ward  schools,  besides  a 
gymnasium  with  173  pupils  at  Pretoria.  The  establishment  of  aimiversity  is 
contemplated  and  £20,000  were  voted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Volksraad. 

Santo  Domingo. — Primary  instruction  in  Santo  Doningo  is  gratuitous  uid  ob- 
ligatory, being  supported  by  the  communes  and  by  central  governments.  The  pub- 
lic or  state  echools  are,  primary,  superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
a  professional  school  with  the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31, 1884, 
when  the  last  school  census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for 
primary  instruction,  with  7,708  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  300 
schools  with  about  10,000  pupils. 

There  are  S3veral  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns,  and  in  the 
republic  there  are  published  about  forty  newspapers.    (Statesman's  Yearbook.) 

17.— Pensions.  ^ 

ScofZaTi^.-^Glasgow  has  a  scheme  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers  which  it  will 
be  interesting  for  American  leaders  to  study.  The  actuary  has  worked  out  the 
details  with  great  care.  It  applies  to  all  employes  of  the  school  board.  There 
are  six  classes — headmastors,  assistant  male  teachers,  assistant  female  teachers, 
office  staff,  janitors,  and  compulsory  officers.  The  first  three  classes  only  are 
considered  in  detail,  and  the  assessments  of  salaries  are  made  at  the  following 
rates  :  Headmasters,  8  per  cent;  assistant  male  teachers,  5  per  cent,  and  assistuit 
female  teachers,  8i  percent,  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  fund  required  to  be 
found  at  present  bemg  $300,000,  or,  including  the  other  three  classes,  $350,000. 
There  were  in  June,  1889,  in  the  employment  of  the  board  67  headmasters,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  35  to  65  :  the  average  scale  of  salary  ranging  from  $1,250  to  $2,000 
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per  annum.  Of  assistant  male  teachers,  there  were  216  who  drew  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $300  to  $650,  and  averaging  $465,  and  whose  ages  ranged  from  20  to  59 — 
only  6,  however,  being  above  44  years,  Tho  assistant  female  teachers  numbered' 
335,  and  the  average  ^ale  of  salary  was  from  $250  to  $450.  Of  these  only  25  were 
over  40  years  of  age,  the  largest  class  being  that  between  25  and  29  years.  Al- 
though, as  a  general  rule,  the  rate  of  salary  increases  with  age,  that  rule  is  not 
invarianle.  Among  the  female  assistants  the  highest  average  salary  is  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  44,  in  which  class  the  average  is  $455 ;  and  amongst  male 
assistants  the  same  class  stands  highest,  with  an  average  salary  of  $635.  (School- 
master.) 

England.—'^  It  is  indlsnutable,"  says  the  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,  **  that  a 
larcre  percentage  of  school  masters  and  mistresses  would  not  be  able  to  put  by  even 
a  shilling  a  week  without  feeling  the  loss  of  it.  In  villages  the  salaries  of  mis- 
tresses rangre  from  $175  to  $300  a  year,  and  of  masters  from  $200  to  $350.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  that  on  these  earnings  a  man  is  keeping  a  wife 
and  family,  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  disadvantage  not  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  beinff  fairly  well  off.  To  compel  these  people  to 
make  provision  for  old  age  is  only  to  increase  their  present  difficulties,  and  if 
any  such  scheme  was  adopted  which  required  a  pension  premium,  it^  operation 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  fair  salaries^are  paid.  Take 
them  altogether,  teachers  are  not  a  particularly  provident  class,  and  consider- 
ing that  they  are  aware  that  old  age  and  infirmity  must  disqualify  them  from 
performing  their  duties,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  so  seldon  think  of  the  future 
and  prepare  to  meet  emergencies." 

The  leading  exponent  of  the  ojjinion  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  turn- 
iner  to  the  subject  of  paying  pensions  to  elementary  teachers,  and  declares  itself 
in  favor  of  government  interference.  If  one  could  '*  put  back  the  clock  "  just  45 
years  to  the  time  when  licensed  teachers  were  just  being  called  into  being,  it 
would  be  ea^y,  in  the  opiuion  of  many,  to  say  that  each  licensed  teacher  should 
pay  $10  a  year  into  a  pension  fund,  to  be  met  by  a  similar  sum  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  and  thus  secure  a  valuable  sum,  payable  on  death,  should  that 
event  occur  before  the  teacher  has  reached  the  age  of  (;5,  and  an  income  of  $200 
fi,  year  forever  afterward.  And  if  some  such  rule  had  been  adopted  our  English 
elementary  teachers  would  now  all  of  them  be  in  the  position  of  their  fellow- 
workers  in  almost  every  continental  European  country,  where,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
testified,  pension  schemes  for  primary  teacners  are  practiccdly  universal. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  poesible  for  Parliament  (adds  the  Guardian)  to  enact 
such  a  rule  in  the  case  of  all  persons  who  in  future  shall  join  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession.  But  what  in  the  mean  while  is  to  be  done  with  the  43,500 
existing  teachers  for  whom  no  such  rule  was  made  when  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  observe  it?  In  the  interest  of  education  as  well  as  himianity  we  plead  for  an 
earlj  consideratlmi  of  this  question.  Teachers  who  go  about  their  tasks  with  a 
feeling  of  security  as  to  the  future  will  do  infinitely  better  in  their  trying  work 
than  those  for  whom  the  future  is  a  blank,  unrelieved  by  any  prospect  but  that 
of  a  cheerless  old  age  in  the  workhouse.  If  the  state  assumed  the  whole  respon- 
sibility for  finding  pensions  at  the  age  of  65  (still  further  contends  the  Guard- 
ian) for  every  licensed  teacher,  inasmuch  as  with  the  present  total  of  43,500 
teachers  there  would  probably  never  be  more  than  about  6,000  over  65  years  of 
age,  the  whole  cost  of  nensioning  those  persons  off  at  $2^  a  year  would  be  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds.  And  what  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds 
(in  this  case  6,000  X  200r=$l,20O,0CO)  for  the  worn-out  teachers  by  the  side 
of  the  £2,000,000  a  year  with  which  Parliament  has  just  endowed  the  parents  of 
elementary  scholars  ? 

18.— Psychology. 

Synopsis  of  '^Bistorical  Sketch  of  the  Idea  of  Apperception,''— {I)  Leibniz,  who 
first  used  the  term  **  apperception  "  gives  it  the  significance  of  consciousness  or 
distinct,  conscious  conceiving,  coupled  with  remembrance,  in  contradistinction 
to  weak  perceptions  which  nudce  impressions  on  the  senses,  but  not  in  conscious- 
ness ;  and  again  he  defines  it  as  an  act  of  taking  hold  of  the  contents  of  a  concept 
by  arbitrary  attention  or  as  a  reflexive  cognition  of  our  inner  conditions,  or,  in 
short,  as  self-observation.  Apperception  with  Leibniz  has  the  characteristic  oi 
spontaneity,  only  dependent  upon  the  determinative  influence  of  the  existing 
t.  c,  accumulated — contents  of  the  soul.  .  ^fr«« 

(2)  Kant  finds  that  the  sense  impressions  and  inner  emotional  experiences  oner 
the  raw  formless  material  of  cognitions.    With  the  aid  of  imagination  tnese  cog- 
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nitions  are  fitted  into  forms  of  space  and  time  already  existing  in  the  soul.  But 
in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  significance  of  concepts,  certain  innate  pure 
notions  of  the  underst«uiding  are  added  so  as  to  connect  them.  He  assumes  the 
existence  of  certain  categories  grouj^cd  under  the  heads  of  quantity,  quality,  re- 
lation, and  modality.  As  he  assumes  two  sources  of  knowledge,  (1  j  sensual  and 
emotional  experience  which  offer  the  material,  and  (2)  our  sJf  active  interior 
which  molds  the  material  into  forms,  so  he  assumes  two  faculties  corresponding 
with  these  sources:  (1)  the  faculty  to  receive  impressions,  (2)  the  faculty  to  call 
fc  Jth  represc  ntations.  The  former  is  termed  '  *  receptivity  of  the  senses,'' the  lat- 
ter *  *  spontaneity  of  the  understanding."  But  previous  to  all  this  are,  * '  a  priori  *• 
the  pure  concepts  of  space  and  time,  as  well  as  the  pure  notions  of  the  under^ 
standing  which  we  add  to  the  experience  as  Eomethin^  inborn.  This  sponta- 
neous activity,  which  combines  in  self-consciousness  the  various  impressions 
entering  through  the  senses,  is  called  **  apperception."  He  also  calls  it  '*  self- 
consciousness." 

(3)  Herbart  thinks  that  every  perception  entering  consciousness  through  the 
senses  acts  upon  the  concepts  present  as  an  irritant  or  stimulant,  pressing  back 
everything  contrary  to  it  and  attracting  all  similar  concepts.  All  concepts  in 
consciousness  are  grouped,  and  a  new  perception  induces  new  conditions  among 
them,  i.  f.,  fusing  or  arrestinff  a  fusion  of  concepts.  It  is  like  a  light  casting  its 
ehine  all  around  upon  the  existing  mass  of  concepts.  The  new  percept  in  the 
center  at  first  has  a  controlling  influence,  and  attracts  similar  and  repels  dis- 
similar concepts.  It  joins  those  with  which  it  establishes  relation  and  is  assimi- 
lated by  them.  At  times  it  is  so  powerful  that  it  changes  the  complexion  of  the 
already  accumulated  group  of  concepts  which  it  joins.  This  assimilation  of  the 
new  matter  by  concepts  already  existing  Is  apperception,  and  hence  Herl^rt 
finds  no  spontaneity  m  it.  Even  the  categories  (see  Kant)  are  to  him  results  of 
adjustment  between  the  simple  concepts  and  groups  of  related  concepts.  Search- 
ing for  the  conditions  of  apperception,  he  recognized  and  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  that  residue  or  store  of  concepts  acquired  in  the  course  of  life ;  that 
is,  its  importance  for  the  acquisition  of  new  impressions  and  experiences.  With 
that  the  definition  of  apperception  as  a  resultant  of  gradual  development  of  the 
mind  is  given. 

(4)  Lazarus  claims  that  in  the  prcicess  of  apperception  two  stages  must  be  dis- 
tinguished; that  of  action  and  reaction.  The  soul  may  react  upon  sense  im- 
pressions in  two  ways :  first,  according  to  its  original  nature,  then  according  to 
the  nature  acquired  by  its  previous  activity,  tja.  the  former  case  the  result  is 
perception,  in  the  latter  apperception.  Every  perception  is  also  an  appercep- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  reaction  of  the  soul  filled  more  or  less  with  the  contents  of 
former  procesiies  (concepts).  The  soul,  as  a  sensible  being,  perceives  according 
to  its  original  nature,  and  it  apperceives  according  to  the  elements  acquired 
through  earlier  actions.  An  apperception  is  not  added  to  complete  a  jpercep- 
tion,  but  perception  is  formed  under  the  assisting  and  essentially  determinative 
influence  of  apperception.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  apperception  may  be 
considered  as  a  reaction  of  the  soul  (filled  with  contents  of  former  action)  against 
outer  and  inner  perception.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  importwiceof  uncon- 
scious i:»erception,  as  well  as  that  of  feelings  and  tendencies,  moods  and  volition. 

(5)  Steinthal  sees  in  apperception  a  result  rather  than  an  action.  The  new  per- 
cept entering  consciousness  through  the  senses  meets  masses  of  concepts  and 
thereby  cognition  is  generated  (that  is  apperception  takes  place).  The  new  per- 
cept seeks,  as  it  were,  memory  images  of  the  same  or  similar  objects  of  observa- 
tion, beinff  interpreted  by  them,  measured,  and  put  in  rank  and  file,  to  speak 
figuratively.  Like  other  philosophers  he  lays  much  stress  upon  the  emotional 
action  of  the  eoul  in  facilitating  or  checking  these  processes  of  degenerating ,which 
by  him  are  termed  apperception.  The  soul's  contents  consisting  of  well  articu- 
lated groups  of  concepts  and  series  of  thoughts  react  with  different  force. 
Some  groups  which  are  reproduced  regularly,  such  as  one's  professional  ideas, 
apperceive  more  readily.  That  group  always  apperceives  which  either  abso- 
lutely, or  only  in  the  special  case,  proves  the  most  powerful.  A  chief  condition 
for  the  relative  power  of  the  concepts  is  interest  which  causes  attention. 

(6)  Waitz  speaks  of  residua,  remainders,  that  is,  aftereffects  of  perceptions  in 
the  soul  bv  which  all  subsequent  conditions  of  the  soul  are  modified.  In  earliest 
childhood  a  confused  nlass  caused  by  simultaneousnessof  different  impressions, 
apperceives  all  separate  sense  impressions  ;  but  in  later  years  no  pure  and  iso- 
lated perception  can  take  place  lecause  the  interior  is  always  preoccupied  by  a 
greater  number  of  remainders  of  previous  processes  with  which  the  new  percep- 
tion has  to  make  terms. 
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(7)  Wundt,  using  a  simile,  says:  The  concepts  which  at  a  given  moment  exist 
in  consciousness  differ  with  regard  to  their  distinctness.  This  fact  may  be  com- 
pared with  a  simitar  phenomenon  observed  in  the  act  of  seeing.  The  pictures 
of  outer  objects  which  are  formed  on  the  retina  are  most  distinct  at  the  point  called 
the  focus.  Their  clearness  diminishes  more  and  more  the  farther  away  they  are 
from  that  point.  Taking  consciousness  as  an  inner  seeing  it  may  be  said  that  all 
concepts  present  at  one  moment  are  within  the  field  of  vision,  while  only  one  is 
in  the  focus  of  consciousness.  The  entrance  of  an  imQge  into  the  field  of  vision 
he  defines  as  perception  ;  its  entrance  into  the  point  of  vision  (focus)  as  apijer- 
ception,  and  to  bring  it  to  that  point  a  definite  psychical  action  is  necessary, 
namely  this:  The  image  being  present  with  others  in  consciousness  as  a  percept 
is  seized  upon  and  brought  to  greater  clearness  by  attention.  But  attention  is 
an  act  of  the  will.  H^nce,  apperception  is  an  act  of  volition,  a  determinative  ac- 
tion of  the  will  upon  the  concepts.  The  will  being  an  inborn  faculty  makes  ap- 
perception a  spontaneous  action.  He  briefly  defines  apperception  as  conceiving 
activity  of  the  mind,  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  intellectual  activity.  (After 
Lange's  **  Apperception.'*) 

19.— Religious  and  Moral  Education. 

Netherlands, — At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  elementary  teachers,  held  this 
year  at  Sneek,  in  Friesland,  the  president  mt^e  a  reference  to  the  state  of  pri- 
mary education,  as  affected  by  the  revision  of  the  school  law  in  1889.  The  re- 
vised act  provides  for  State  aid  to  voluntary  schools,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in 
Holland,  schools  with  the  Bible.  At  first  the  gravest  fears  were  entertained  by 
ali  the  lovers  of  enlightenment  and  progress  that  the  act  would  be  interpreted 
in  the  narrowest  sense,  as  has  been  the  case  with  a  somewhat  similar  cha.ige  in 
Belgium.  But  thus  far  such  apprehensions  have  proved  groundless.  The  pres- 
ident called  the  new  act  one  of  pacification.  It  had  been  honestly  and  impar- 
tially administered  by  the  government.  There  were,  however,  still  some  de- 
fects to  be  remedied,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  abnormal  size  of  the  classes 
in  eomo  districts.  When  one  teacher  had  charge  of  sixty  children,  as  was  too 
frequently  the  case,  all  talk  of  intelligent  teaching  was  mere  mockery.  (Lend. 
Jl.  of  Ed.) 

France.— Several  voices  are  being  raised  against  the  nonreligious  instruction 
by  the  public  elementary  schools.  M.  Keller,  formerly  member  for  Belfort,  ad- 
jures the  Cathplios  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  open  scnools  in  opposition  to  the 
public  schools!  "The  time  is  not  far  off,"  he  writes,  **when  all  the  public 
scho jls,  like  the  high  public  offices,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  freemasons,  and 
when  the  children  will  receive  an  education  no  longer  neutral  in  its  character, 
but  downright  bad  in  its  tendency."  He  advocates  schools  of  a  more  pro- 
nounced religious  character,  in  which  religious  instruction  shall  have  the  first 
place,  and  in  which  all  the  books,  classics,  prize  books,  and  recitation  books  in- 
cluded, shall  bear  tastimony  on  every  page  to  God  and  his  wonders.  No  science 
must  be  taught  that  is  not  illustrated  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Statistics, 
however,  do  not  give  such  a  desponding  account  of  voluntary  schools.  In  1878 
there  were  8,110;  in  the  following  year  12,426,  and  at  present  there  are  about 
13,000  Catholic  voluntary  schools.    (Schoolmaster.) 

At  the  instance  of  M.  Causeret,  a  school  inspector  at  Poitiers,  the  prefect  of 
the  district  has  lent  his  sanction  to  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  moral  development 
of  children  by  establishing  permanent  records  in  the  schools  of  notable  acts  of 
courage  or  devotion  performed  by  pupils  of  the  school.  The  proposal  is  univer- 
sally approved.  One  taacher  enlarges  on  the  desire  for  praise  existing  among 
children,  and  considers  that  the  plan  will  **  inspire  the  pupils  with  the  love  of 
that  which  is  good,"  while  another  affirms  that ''  the  best  definition  of  virtue  is 
a  roll  of  the  virtuous."  The  promoter  has  decided  to  enlarge  the  original  scope 
of  his  plan  so  as  to  include  not  only  present  pupils,  but  those  old  pupils  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  obtaining  a  medal  or  a  diploma  of  honor  for  any  act 
of  courage  or  devotion.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  ^*  arouse  in  the  children  and 
develop  all  those  civic  virtues  which  make  the  strength  of  armies."  The  chil- 
dren will  be  stimulated  against  the  time  when  they  are  called  upon  to  serve  '^  la 
patrie  "  by  the  example  of  those  who,  upon  the  battlefield  have  performed  some 
striking  aeed  or  who  have  died  for  their  country.  In  establishing  the  record  of 
the  brave  the  following  order  of  procedure  is  laid  down :  (1)  When  the  inspector 
reports  a  special  act  of  bravery,  the  prefect  should  present  a  board  and  a  book 
of  honor  to  the  scnool ;  (2)  the  young  hero's  name  is  to  be  written  on  the  board 
and  the  official  record  of  his  deed,  after  publication  in  the  local  official  journal, 
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is  to  be  duly  Inscribed  in  the  book  of  honor ;  (3)  the  pupils  who  hare  secured 
a  medal  or  diploma  for  an  act  of  bravery,  or  whose  military  servicd  may  haf^ 
entitled  them  to  the  cross  of  the  Lefifion  of  Honor  or  a  medal  shall  have  their 
names  inscribed  on  the  board ;  (4)  me  names  of  old  pupils  who  have  perished  oa 
the  battlefield  shall  be  carefully  preserved  ,and,  if  possible,  engraved  on  a&tc»e 
or  marble  tablet  conspicuously  placed  in  the  schoolroom.    (Lon.  Jl.  of  Ed.) 

Oermany, — The  Prussian  minister  of  education  has  reversed  the  decision  of  a 
provisional  council  and  declared  that  children  of  parents  who  profess  no  religious 
faith  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  attend  scripture  lessons  in  schools,  even  when 
they  receive  no  religious  instruction  in  gymnastics  at  home.  Moreover,  soeh 
children  are  not  to  be  refused  admission  to  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 

20.— Salarihs. 

England.— In  England,  out  of  12,087  head  masters,  only  357  (less  than  3  per 
cent)  receive  salaries  of  over  £300  ($1,500)  per  year;  and  of  16,308  head  mistresses^ 
only  449  (less  than  2.8  per  cent)  receive  over  £200  ($1,000).  The  average  salary 
is  £134  (about  $670)  for  head  masters  and  £82  ($420)  for  head  mistresses. 

Germany. — A  new  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  Ger- 
many has  been  adopted  by  the  city  government  of  Bremen.  In  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city  the  salary  of  a  principal  will  be  hereafter  from  $875  to  $1,12^; 
that  of  teachers  from  $375  to  $750;  the  higher  salarv  mentioned  to  be  reached 
after  eighteen  years'  service.  In  the  country  districts  of  the  city  (it  must  b^ 
remembered  the  free  citv  of  Bremen,  like  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  own  a  lim- 
ited territory  outside  of  the  city  limits,  analo^fous  to  Washington  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  the  salaries  of  the  principals  are  slightly  less  than  in  the 
city,  but  those  of  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  city.  The  princip^  of 
the  normal  school  in  Bremen  has  $1,500,  rising  to  $1,650  in  seven  years,  tiie  pro- 
fessors begin  with  $650  wid  reach  $1,125  after  twelve  years. 

France. — The  principals  of  boys'  primary  schools  who  formerly,  that  is,  before 
the  great  revival  of  public  education,  had  only  from  $500  to  $700  annually,  now 
have  from  $820  to  $1,060.  The  principals  of  girls'  primary,  who  formerly  had 
from  $160  to  $710,  now  have  $580  to  $910.  The  male  teachers,  who  had  formerly 
had  salaries  ranging  from  $340  to  $480,  have  now  from  $520  to  $720.  The  female 
teachers,  who  had  formerly  salaries  ranging  from  $340  to  $420,  now  have  from 
$380  to  $620.  The  city  appropriation  lor  1889  for  current  school  expenses  was 
$1,944,831,  while  in  1871  it  was  only  $1,920,179;  and  during  the  years  1871  and 
1887  the  city  paid  $17,000,000  for  the  erection  and  remodeling  of  school  build- 
ings.   (Allg.  Dr.  Lztg.) 

/Spain.— The  library  of  Madrid  has  published  a  general  view  of  the  delays  in 
the  payment  of  Spanish  teachers.  A  large  number  have  not  seen  for  twenty 
years  a  third  or  a  half  of  their  salary.  More  than  25,000  teachers  have  not  re- 
ceived their  regular  payments.  In  all.  the  sum  due  to  teachers  amounts  to 
3,055,033  pecetas,  or  considerably  over  »700,000.  A  teacher  in  Benjarin,  Gre- 
nada, was  owed  2,124  pecetas,  but  as  he  could  not  get  any  money  he  took  to  sell- 
ing matches,  while  his  wife  and  daughters  sought  positions  as  domestics.  Many 
teachers  have  been  obliged  to  ireceive  public  charity.  Many  have  closed  their 
schools,  not  having  the  strength  to  continue  their  work.  A  teacher  in  Torviozon, 
to  whom  the  commune  owed  6,000  pecetas,  was  shut  out  (^  the  schoolroom  be- 
cause the  proprietor  could  not  get  his  rent.  While  she  was  able  she  had  paid 
the  rent,  adding  this  to  the  amount  due  her  from  the  Government.  The  reporl 
leaves  one  wondering  if  all  the  public  spirit  in  Spain  is  confined  to  public  school 
teachers.    ( Pre ie  pad.  Blatter.) 

(Germany.— The  Statist.  Jahrbuch  far  hOhere  Schulen  states  that  normal  school 
teachers  are  paid : 

Salaries  for  normal  school  teachers  for  1890-91. 


Country. 


Prussia 

WUrtemberg 

Anhalt 

Hamburg 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Baden 


Annual 
salary. 


$425  to  9975 


500 
570 
575 
450 


750 
1,380 
1,200 
1,125 

900 


Country. 


Hessia ^ 

Oldenburg 

WeJmar 

Brunswick 

Bremen 

A  Isace-  tK>r  ralne 


Annual 
•alary. 


S450  to  91,075 
GOO  950 

475  7» 

450  990 

675         1,060 
400         I, OS 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  but  of  normal  and  training  schools.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
Americans  are  apt  to  consider  these  salaries  pauper  wa^es. 

In  Pruma  the  average  salary  in  the  country  is  $256,  m  the  cities  $319.  To 
these  cash  salaries  should  bo  added  20  ]^r  cent  for  rent  and  fuel,  which  are  free 
to  teachers.  They  either  live  in  dwellmgs  especially  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  teachers  or  in  lieu  of  a  dwelling  a  supplementary  payment  is  made ; 
hence  the  salaries  may  be  said  to  range  batween  $300  and  $370.  Principals  of 
buildings,  of  course,  get  more,  between  $400  and  $800. 

In  Saxony  the  beginning  is  $190.  If  the  school  has  more  than  forty  pupils  the 
salary  is  raised  progressively  to  $323.  Principals  receive  a  minimum  salary 
varying  according  to  the  population ;  thus  in  towns  with  less  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants, ^0;  in  towns  of  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  $563 ;  in  towns  of  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants,  $675. 

In  WUrtemherg  the  scale  of  salaries  rises  from  $225  to  $500. 

Hessia  erives  its  teachers  in  the  cities  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  from  $225 
to  $450,  and  in  larger  cities  from  $200  to  $550.  Women  get  between  $225  and 
$450. 
.  The  minimum  salary  in  Bavaria  is  $200,  the  maximum  $211,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  town.  To  that  is  added  an  annual  increase,  according  to  length  of 
service,  which  ends  when  $300  per  annum  is  reached. 

In  Baden  thecommunities  are  divided  into  five  classes  with  reference  to  salar- 
ies :  I,  $195 ;  II,  $2l6 ;  III,  $240 ;  IV,  $270 ;  V,  $300.  In  large  cities  higher  sal- 
aries are  paid. 

Here  are  mentioned  a  few  cities  of  Qtrmany  with  two  columns,  showing  mini- 
mum and  maximum  salaries  of  teachers  (not  principals)  of  elementary  schools: 


Lttbeck t225to«800 

Bremen '. 225        82i 

Mannlielm 617       687 

Crefeld 450       WT 

Chemnitz 412       750 


Mayenoe i482  to  1703 

Heidelberg 480        706 

Darmstadt 420        000 

Zwickau 371        5100 

Brunswick 325        714 


Karlsruhe,  Duisburg,  Osnabrtick,  Freiburg  (in  Baden),  and  several  other 
cities  pay  like  Brunswick.  Others,  notably  the  wealthier  and  larger  cities, 
like  Hamourg,  PrankfUrt,  and  Berlin,  treat  tne  teachers  better.  The  minimum 
in  Frankfurt  is  $430;  in  Berlin,  $390;  the  maximum  in  Frankfurt  is  $850;  in 
Berlin,  $810.  The  rectors  or  principals  in  Berlin  get  from  $795  to  $971.  In 
Frankfurt  the  principals  are  all  on  a  levfel  with  regard  to  salaries,  they  receive 
$1 ,050.  Dresden  pays  to  teachers  $484 ;  to  principals,  $1,200.  To  all  these  sums 
about  20  per  cent  should  be  added  for  rent  and  fuel. 

Basil  averages  $643;  Zurich,  $446;  Geneva,  $438;  Neuehatel,  $388;  Wallis, 
$369 ;  Schaffhausen,  $350 ;  Glarus,  $322 ;  some  cantons  make  additional  payments. 

In  Belgium,  minimum  for  teachers  $240,  assistants  $200. 

Law  fixes  the  minimum  for  principals  in  Netherlands  at  $294,  for  teachers  at 
$252,  for  assistants  $169. 

Salaries  rise  in  Sweden  from  $140  to  $168  within  five  years  of  service.  In 
some  localities  teachers  get  $380. 

The  lowest  salary  in  Norway  is  $185,  the  highest  $400. 

The  lowest  in  Denmark  is  $224,  the  average  is  $280,  in  some  localities  $392 
is  paid. 

Salaries  in  Greece  are  $16,  $20,  or  $28  per  month,  independent  of  an  annual  sum 
of  from  20  cents  to  $1  per  capita  of  pupils. 

In  Turkey  a  monthly  salary  of  $37  if  licensed,  but  only  $22  if  without  diploma. 

Italy  brings  us  back  to  low  averages :  $112  and  $244,  with  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  every  six  years. 

In  Spain  salaries  range  according  to  population :  $111  is  the  minimum,  $370 
the  maximum. 

In  Russia  the  average  salary  is  $97  per  annum. 

Minimum  salary  in  Portugal  is  $113  per  annum  and  an  addition  for  regular  at- 
tendance. After  the  first  six  years  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
salary  is  given. 

In  England,  of  15,243  male  teachers  only  211  had  the  minimum  salary  of  $250. 
The  others  ranged  between  $250  and  $1,500.  Of  22,434  women  1,394  had  the 
minimum  of  $200.    The  others  ranged  between  $200  and  $1,000. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  substantially  the  same  salaries  are  paid  to  teachers 
which  are  paid  in  England. 

Of  course  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is 
greater  in  Europe  than  with  us,  but  even  with  due  regard  to  that  a  teacher's 
salary  may  be  said  to  be  low  in  Europe.    (Revue  Pedagogique.) 
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21.  Secondary  Schools. 

Ckrmany — Classical  and  modern  high  schools, — The  facts  presented  here 
gleaned  from  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  only ;  but  the  lessons  they  seem  tG 
teach  are  applicable  to  other  states  of  Germany,  though  there  are  fewer  classicai 
and  more  modern  high  schools  in  southern  Germany,  notable  in  Wilrtemberg 
and  Baden. 

On  February  1,  1890,  more  than  100  classical  hijrh  schools  (secondary  schookt) 
of  Prussia'  had  in  their  lowest  grades  less  than  2o  pupils  each,  or  an  ar^rage  of 
18.  Of  these  20  had  only  an  average  of  10  pupilsin  the  **  sexta"  (lowest  g-rade.L 
The  school  in  Lauenburg  needed  a  teacher  for  6  *'  sextaners,"  that  in  Miinster- 
eifel  1  for  7,  those  in  Hadamar  and  Rheinbach  1  for  8,  those  in  Gentheim  and 
Marue  1  for  9,  those  in  Attendorn,  Dramburg,  Otterndorf,  and  Riethburg,  and 
other  towns  1  for  10  pupils.  All  thes  j  schools  are  classical  high  schools  or  gym- 
nasia, in  which  the  ancient  languages  claim  the  lion's  share  of  time  and  energy. 

A  diflferont  picture  is  presented  when  wo  look  at  the  high  schools  without 
Latin.  Where  all  circumstances  are  equal,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  number  of 
inhabitants  and  the  industrial,  professional,  artistic,  and  commercial  pursuits  of 
the  people  are  about  equal,  we  find  that  the  classical  school  has  an  almost  empty 
**sexta,"  while  that  of  the  modern  HChool  without  Latin  is  overcrowded. 

A  comparison  of  a  few  cities  may  prove  this.  Take,  for  example,  the  hig^h 
schools  of  Ladonscheid  and  Bockenheim.  In  these  cities  of  equal  size  and.  sim- 
ilar conditions  of  life,  wo  find  that  Lfidenscheid,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  has 
only  17  pupilsin  the  lowest  grade  of  its  gymnasium,  the  classical  high-school, 
while  Bockenheim,  with  17,500  inhabitants,  does  not  show  the  relative  number 
20,  but  58  pupils  in  the  lowest  grade ;  but  then  its  high  school  is  one  without 
Latin.  Even  in  cities  that  have  both  kinds  of  schools,  the  same  fact  may  be 
observed.  Emden,  for  instance,  has  20  pupils  in  the  lowest  grade  of  its  gym- 
nasium, and  34  in  that  of  the  modern  sonool  without  Latin,  which  school  is 
only  a  few  years  old. 

Precisely  the  same  facts  are  noticed  in  larger  cities,  and  they  prove  most  con- 
vincingly that  though  the  people  turn  away  from  the  classical  languages,  they 
do  not  mean  to  desert  higher  education.  Merseburg,  for  instance,  has  16,8(K) 
inhabitants,  but  only  23  pupils  in  the  lowest  grade  of  its  classical  high  school. 
But  annually  190  boys  in  that  city  reach  the  age  of  nine  years,  hence  might 
enter  the  high  school  (the  course  of  which  covers  the  years  from  nine  to  eighteen), 
but  167  of  them  do  not.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  of  them  would  do 
so  if  a  higher  school  without  Latin  was  founded.  Compare  this  vrith  Emden. 
This  city  has  only  14,000  inhabitants,  but  56  pupils  in  wie  lowest  grade  of  its 
high  school  without  Latin,  or  about  one-third  of  the  boys  of  that  age  in  that 
one  year. 

Here  is  another  instance:  Memel  has  18,800  inhabitants  and  only  23  pupils  in 
**sexta"  of  the  high  school,  which  is  a  classical  one.  How  many  of  such  pupils 
it  might  have  may  be  seen  from  Graudenz,  which  has  17,300  inhabitants  but  113 

fmpils  in  the  lowest  grade  of  its  high  school  without  Latin.  Gr^rlits  has  55,600 
nhabitants  and  only  one  high  school,  a  classical  one.  It  has  55  ^^sextaners," 
while  Potsdam,  with  51,000  inhabitants  and  a  modem  high  school,  has  175  **  sex- 
taners." 

How  little  the  gymnasia  answer  the  demands  of  modern  life  is  seen  from  the 
way  the  people  are  deserting  them.  The  gymnasium  at  Memel  had  in  1882  49, 
in  1890  it  has  23 ;  that  at  Friedberg  had  in  1882  35,  in  1890  it  has  18;  that  at 
Gumbinnen  had  in  1882  40,  in  1890  it  has  17  ;  that  at  Havelberg  had  in  1882  46, 
in  1890  it  has  19  ;  that  at  Marne  had  in  1882  25,  in  1890  it  has  9 ;  that  at  Oldesloe 
had  in  1882  30,  in  1890  it  has  16  pupils  in  the  lowest  grade.  Since  the  number, 
of  inhabitants  of  these  towns  has  not  decreased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
during  the  eight  years  mentioned,  it  is  plain  that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  schools  and  the  trend  of  the  time.  **If  thesa  towns  had  high  schools 
without  Latin  more  boys  would  aspire  to  a  higher  education,"  says  the  Zeitimg 
far  das  Hohere  Unterrichtswesen.  "  Despite  the  facts  set  forth,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia  aids  the  establishment  of  new  classical  high  schools  and  dis- 
courages that  of  modern  schools.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
school  year  1889 -'90  eleven  new  classical  schools  have  been  opened  and  only  one 
modern  high  school  with  Latin."    (Ztg.  f.  d.  hOh.  Unterrichtswesen.) 

England.—**  We  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  state  might  usefully 
take  some  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try.   What  the  degree  should  bo  will  necessarily  be  a  matter  for  discussion 

1  Prussia  has  about  800  classical  high  schools  gymnasia. 
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whenever  action  is  taken ;  but  we  entirely  fail  to  see  why  only  one  class  of 
schools  should  have  the  advantage  of  Grovernment  examination  and  encourage- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  most  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  are  doing  excellent  work ;  but  there  are  also  some  which  might  do  far 
better  work  than  they  are  now  doing,  and  many  which  provide  an  education  but 
Hi-fitted  for  the  necessities  of  the  day.  In  aadition  to  this,  education  in  the 
middle  and  higher  class  schools  is  terribly  expensive,  and  we  do  not  at  all  see 
why  one  section  of  the  community  should  have  free  education  provided  for  their 
childien  while  all  the  other  sections,  which  find  most  of  the  money,  get  no  bene- 
fit whatever.  Our  present  educational  system  is  entirely  a  class  system.  It 
benefits  one  class  only  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, such  as  professional  men,  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  persons  of  small  inde- 
pendent means,  who  want  help  in  the  education  of  their  children  much  more 
than' the  well-paid  artisan  or  mechanic.  The  classes  we  have  named  find  a  large 
portion  of  the  money  now  spent  upon  elementary  schools,  which  are  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  paying  eo  heavily  as  they  do  for  the  benefit  of  other  people,  they  are 
entitled  to  ask  for  a  little  advantage  to  themselves.  We  may  rely  upon  it  also 
that  they  will  be  certain  to  get  an  advantage  if  they  ask  for  it  with  sufBcient 
persistency."    (Nott.  Daily  Guardian.) 

France. — M.  Dupuy,  in  his  financial  report  to  the  chamber  on  public  instruc- 
tion (France),  set  forth  as  follows  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  of  colleges  and 
lyc4es:  (1)  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  board  and  teaching;  (2)  the  incessant 
change  of  text-books,  and  the  expenses  thereby  imposed  upon  parents:  (3)  the 
constant  change  in  the  programmes  and  the  method  of  teaching ;  (4)  the  gen- 
eral state  of  instability  in  thv.  se  institutions,  which  causes  discouragement  among 
the  teachers.  But  to  these  causes  must  be  added  another  not  mentioned  in  the 
report,  namely,  a  growing  dislike  of  the  French  parent  for  the  whole  system  of 
barrack-like  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  France. 

Germany. — In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  the  classical  hi^^h  schools  (gymnasia)  are 
so  well  patronized  that  there  is  one  student  of  a  classical  high  school  to  every 
384  inhabitants  of  the  entire  population.  How  greatly  favored  these  schools  are 
generally  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  cities  in  which  the  ratio  of 
population  is  less  than  100 ;  Kiel  has  1  student  to  every  99  inhabitants;  Halber- 
stadt,  1  to  81;  Munster,  1  to  63;  Treves,  1  to  62;  Stolp,  1  to  60;  Hildesheim,  1 
to  58;  Tilsit,  1  to  55;  Ratibor,  1  to  47;  Murbury,  1  to  40;  Padeborn,  1  to  29; 
Freienwalde,  1  to  27 ;  Ostrowo,  1  to  24 ;  Marienwerder,  1  to  21.  The  number  of 
university  students  has  increased  in  entire  Germany  from  17,631  in  1869  to  34,- 
118  in  1888.  While  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  population  during  the  same  period 
was  only  20  per  cent,  that  of  the  number  of  students  was  100  per  cent.  (Paed. 
Ztg.) 

The  Berlin  city  council  sympathizes  in  the  feeling  against  the  abolition  of  the 
realgymnasium,  and  has  presented  a  petition  on  the  subject.  They  point  out 
that  the  11  gymnasia  in  Berlin  were  attended  by  5,569  pupils  in  December,  1890, 
the  7  realgymnasium  by  3,951.  Consequently,  the  realfi^ymnasium  has  on  an 
average  58  pupils  more  than  a  gymnasium.  This  number  Is  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  all  the  attractions  and  privileges  of  the  gymnasium  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Again,  the  decrease  in  nui^bers  in  the  year  was  in  the  gymna- 
sium 219,  and  in  the  realgymnasium  only  26.  (This  decrease  is  probably  due  to 
the  erection  of  higher  Burgerschulen.)  Finally,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
when  the  realgynmasiumis  abolished  the  gynmasium  will  be  considered  the  more 
aristocratic  school,and  that  the  great  social  dangrer  of  sharply  defined  class  schools 
will  arise.  The  petition  closes  with  this  request:  *  *  To  preserve  the  realgymna- 
sium, and  give  the  graduates  the  right  to  study  medicine."    (Allg.  D.  Lztg.) 

The  mayor  of  Brandenburg.  Herr  BSuscher,  has  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  all 
the  2^0  towns  in  Prussia  in  which  only  one  high  school  exists  a  document  in 
which  he  calls  their  attention  to  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  school  confer- 
ence in  Berlin  of  December  last,  and  to  urge  upon  them  to  join  in  a  petition  on 
the  subject  to  the  Emperor.  **In  the  towns,"  he  writes,  **  where  the  realgym- 
nasia  is  called  in  question  by  the  sweeping  decision  of  th^  conference  the  city 
authorities  have  already  taken  steps  to  prevent  an  utter  annihilation  of  these 
institutions.  The  numerous  Prussian  towns,  numbering  almost  300,  which  have 
only  one  high  school  have  urgent  need  of  understanding  the  import  of  the  con- 
ference resolutions  and  of  averting  the  danger  which  threatens  their  interests 
in  the  immediate  future.  Not  only  is  the  existence  of  the  nine-class  realgym- 
nasia,  the  seven-class  progymnasfa,  and  prorealgymnasia  threatened  in  these 
towns,  but  also  the  three  upper  classes  are  concerned,  in  which  the  number  of 
the  pupils  "does  not  justify  their  existence."    This,  naturally  enough,  is  very 
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often  the  case  in  small  communities.  In  order  to  attain  this  end  a  {petition  has 
been  drawn  up  demanding  the  introduction  of  a  common  six-class  lower  school 
for  all  kinds  of  schools,  thus  directly  opposing  the  resolutions  arrlTod  at  last 
December  by  the  school  reform  conference.    (Allg.  D.  Lztg.) 

During  the  summer  of  1889  the  gymnasia  (classical  high  schools)  in  the  Pru^aan 
province  of  Silesia  had  51  per  centProtestants,  34  per  cent  Catholics.  0.2  |>or  cent 
other  Christians,  and  14.8  per  cent  Israelite  pupils.  The  realgymnasia  (modem 
high  schools)  had  64.4  per  cent  Protestant,  2:i.7  per  cent  Catholic,  0.2  per  cent 
other  Christians,  and  12.7  per  cent  Israelite  pupils.  In  the  citizens'  schools 
(middle  schools  without  Latin)  the  number  of  Protestants  was  71  per  cent,  that 
of  the  Catholics  13.6  per  cent,  that  of  other  Christians  0.7  per  cent,  and  that  vi 
Israelites  14.7  pter  cent.  Or,  taking  all  these  high  schools  together,  the  number 
of  Protestants  was  56.5  per  cent,  tlutt  of  the  Catholics  22.8  per  cent,  that  of  other 
Christians  0.2  per  cent,  and  that  of  Israelites  14.5  per  cent.    (A41g.  D.  Lztg.) 

In  (jcrmaDy  parents  are  obliged  to  determine  early  whether  their  scms  arc  to 
pursue  higher  studies  or  whether  thev  are  to  limit  their  education  to  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  for  the  high  school  has  its  own* 'feeder"  (elementary  clasps), 
and  rarely  takes  its  pupils  from  the  public  elementary  school.  Moreover,  the 
parents  must  determine  before  the  Doys  have  reached  their  eleventh  year 
whether  they  are  to  pursue  a  course  which  will  land  them  at  the  gate  of  the 
university  or  of  a  polytechnical  or  other  professional  school.'  &ice  fairly 
started  in  their  career,  there  is  no  return  possible,  except  at  the  sacrifice  oif 
some  years  which  they  must  waste  in  order  to  •*  adjust  themselves  '^  to  the  dif- 
ferent conditions,  should  they  or  their  parents  determine  upon  a  change. 
This  inflexibility  is  the  reason  why  in  Germany  so  many  '^miss  their  natural 
calling. "  It  is  the  effect  of  conditions  arising  from  'the  differentiation  in 
society.  An  aristocracy  of  birth,  education,  or  wealth  seems  a  necessity  as 
long  as  a  monarchical  form  of  government  is  maintained.  A  monarch  must 
needs  have  apedestal,  which  is  found  in  an  ascending  scale  of  society.  Hence 
there  is  in  ifurope  no  such  exponent  of  modem  civilization  as  our  common 
school,  which  is  tne  most  powerful  leveler  of  social  inequalities  yet  devised. 
While  it  lifts  the  lower  strata  of  society,  it  also  drags  downward  those  standing 
on  on  elevation;  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  this  elevation  bo  a  money 
bag,  or  a  pedestal  of  culture,  or  a  genealogical  tree.    (Z.  R.  K.  in  the  Teacher  I) 

Dr.  Viereck,  of  Berlin,  maintains  that  the  educated  proletariat  is  due  to  the 
excessive  privileges  granted  to  the  gymnasiums.  He  says,  '^  The  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  the  root  of  the  evil  iS  to  be  found  in  our  scholastic  system,  which 
treats  the  secondary  school  merely  as  a  step  in  preparation  for  the  university. 
The  development  of  political  and  commercial  conditions  has  had  an  unmistaka- 
ble influence  in  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  students  preparing  for  a  pro- 
fessional career.  The  force  of  competition  has  brought  about  a  more  efiScient 
mental  training  among  men  of  business ;  for  those  possessing  it  are  able  to  8uo> 
ceed  where  those  without  it  fail.  All  these  influences  have  worked  together  to 
send  more  students  than  ever  before  to  the  secondary  schools.  And  here  lies 
the  difficulty.  The  students,  as  a  rule,  do  not  select  the  kind  of  secondary  schools 
best  suited  to  their  wants,  but  the  gymnasium,  because  of  the  marked  privileges 
conferred  by  law  upon  its  graduates.  As  a  result  every  profes»on  is  over- 
crowded, and  thousands  of  highly  educated  young  men  are  unable  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living. 

It  has  finally  been  decided  that  the  graduates  of  the  Oberrealschulen  of 
Prussia  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  university  study  of  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ence, architecture,  engineering,  mining,  and  forestry,  with  the  prospect  d  ol> 
taining  posts  as  teachers.  Moreover,  Uiey  are  qualified  as  candidates  for  poets 
in  the  telegraph  and  postal  service  and  naval  architecture  and  machinery. 
Bealgymnasia  I'eceive  the  same  privileges*  The  final  certificate  from  the  Bar- 
gerschulen  will  qualify  for  admission  into  all  civil-service  posts,  instead  of  only 
for  the  lower  legal  posts.  The  right  to  the  one-year  military  service  will  be  so 
arranged  that  for  the  pupils  of  the  nine-year  as  well  as  for  the  seven-year  insti- 
tutions the  privilege  is  discontinued  of  obtaining  the  right  through  mere  pro 
motion  into  the  Obersecunda  without  examination.  In  the  future  an  examma- 
tion  conducted  by  a  commissioner  of  the  government  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  a 
six  years'  course,  and  the  certificate  for  the  one  year's  service  will  depend  on 
this  examination.    (Lend.  Ed.  Times). 

Secular  Sunday  Schools. 

Germany, — Sundae  schools  (nonreligious)  are  found  all  over  Germany  (notably 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemburgj,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Their 
purpose  is  either  (1)  to  give  pupils  who  have  left  the  elementary  school  an  ad- 
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vanced  grade  of  elementary  instruction ;  also,  in  certain  cases,  to  mend  that 
which  was  neglected  by  absence  from  day  schools,  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  other- 
wise ;  or  (2)  U)  offer  technical  instruction  ad  hoc;  that  is,  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  preparation  for  trades,  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  commercial  pur- 
suits, domestic  economy  (for  girls).  The  character  of  these  schools  varies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  varying  industrial  and  economic  conditions  of  the  towns. 
While  in  the  Erzgebirge,  m  :^axony,  straw-weaving  and  metal  work  are  taught, 
in  Switzerland  it  is  clockmaking  and  designing,  while  in  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
again,  schools  of  languages  for  hotel  waiters,  and  in  Berlin  commercial  Sunday 
schools  are  established. 

Both  kinds  of  schools  are  cjdled  "  fortbildungs-schulen  "  (continuation  schools), 
really  postgraduate  courses  of  the  **  volks-achule."  They  are  partly  evening 
schools,  partly  Sunday  schools.  The  statistical  sources  at  hand  fail  to  show  how 
many  of  these  schools  are  open  on  Sunday.  Bits  of  information,  however,  may 
be  welcome. 

Prtuisia, — The  Handwerker-ochule  in  Berlin  had  16  Sunday  classes  in  1884. 
The  industrial  art  schools  (schools  of  design)  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and  other 
provinces  are  all  open  on  Sunday  from  8  a.  m.  till  noon,  as  I  know  from  personal 
inspection.  Gewerbe-museums  (museums  of  industrial  art).  Also  fine  art  mu- 
seums are  open  on  Sund^. 

Saxoiiy. — This  is  the  only  coimtry  from  which  exact,  though  meager,  data  are 
at  hand,  to  wit :  Trade  schools  open  on  Simday,  13  out  of  6d.  Those  not  open 
on  Sunday  for  regular  instruction  have  occasional  lectures  on  Sunday.  Techni- 
cal continuation  schools  open  on  Sunday,  22  out  of  28.  Agricultural  schools 
ditto,  2  out  of  9.  Commercial  schools  ditto,  1  out  of  32.  Many  private  Sunday 
schools  not  accounted  for.  While  these  may  not  bo  considered  formidable  num- 
bers, it  must  be  understood  that  the  elementary  continuation  schools  (postgradu- 
ata  courses)  are  not  enumerated  because  they  belong  to  the  regular  day-sohpol 
systsm  and  have  the  same  teachers  who  teach  in  day  schools. 

AM^rritt— (Cisleithania)  had  in  1889  122,968  pupils  and  8,678  teachers  in  tech- 
nical, trade,  professional,  and  other  special  scnools,  but  the  official  reports  fail 
to  state  which  are  open  on  Sunday.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  that  many  util- 
ize the  Sunday  morning  either  for  regular  instruction  or  for  lectures. 

Wilrttemberg, — The  173  continuation  schools  in  Wiirttemberg  had  in  1890  12,- 
271  pupils  in  arithmetic,  8,459  pupils  in  language  and  composition,  2,935  pupils 
in  bookkeeping,  2,921  pupils  in  calligraphy, 40,705  pupils  in  freehand  drawmg, 
4,531  pupils  in  geometrical  drawing,  6,346 pupils  in  technical  drawing  ;  namely, 
1,627  woodwork,  857  metal  work,  3,410  various  trades,  326  industrial  art,  126  let- 
tering. A  great  number  of  these  are  apprentices  and  study  on  Sunday.  The 
city  of  Stuttgart  alone  has  a  Sunday  t3chnical  school,  with  27  teachers  and  334 
pupils  (1890). 

ITun^ar^.^CTransleithania)  had  in  1889  62,220  pupils  and  2,419  teachel^  in 
similar  scnools.    Same  remark  regarding  Sunday. 

Sicitzerland.—'Biera  the  continuation  schools  and  courses  are  attended  by  34,- 
817  pupils,  partly  regular  Army  recruits.  Time  not  stated,  but  it  is  will  known 
in  Europe  that  Switzerland  is  famous  for  its  secular  Sunday  schools,  being  a  poor 
country. 

Since  most  of  the  technical  and  elementary  continuation  schools  (both  evening 
and  Sunday  schools)  are  supported  ^  societies,  trades  unions,  and  only  rarely 
subsidized  by  the  state,  centralized  official  statements  as  to  their  attendance  and 
course  of  study  are  wanting.    (L.  R.  K.) 

23.— Special  Schools. 

Switzerland. — The  Royal  University  at  Geneva  is  to  open  a  school  for  practical 
training  of  travelers,  giving  instruction  in  geography,  geoloery,  botany,  geodesy, 
and  other  subjects  required  to  fit  them  to  make  scientific  observations  and  in- 
telligently form  collections  of  natural  objects  in  distant  lands.  Similar  work 
was  undertaken  some  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
and  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  and  arrangements  are  also  provided  in 
Paris  for  giving  such  iMtruction. 

Germavy. — A  number  of  the  professors  in  the  technical  universities  in  Prussia 
have  published  a  counter  declaration  to  the  one  issued  on  December  1, 1890,  that 
the  course  of  study  in  a  gymnasium  or  classical  hi^h  school  was  not  a  fitting 
preparation  for  the "  studies  of  a  technical  university.  The  supporters  of  the 
counter  declaration  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Realscnulen  do  not  fit  the  pupils 
any  better  than  the  gymnasia  for  the  technical  schools,  and  that  when  certain 
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defects  are  removed  both  kinds  of  schools  will  be  on  a  level.  Among*  the  sap- 
porters  of  this  declaration  are  Profs.  MtiUer,  Jtirgens,  Damert,  and  Ltiders,  in 
Aachen;  Jacobsthal,  Dobbert,  Schftfer,  Hauck,  and  Wintergarten,  in  Berlin; 
Hase,  KOhler,  Stier,  and  Backhausen,  in  Hanover. 

Industrial  Sdioola  in  Europe, — In  almost  all  of  the  manufacturing*  towns  d 
Europe  during  the  last  half  century  schools  have  been  opened  for  apprentices 
in  the  industrial  arts.    In  Russia  there  are  no  less  than  1,200  of  these  schools 
with  20,000  pupils.    Among  justly  celebrated  preparatory  schools  are  found  the 
Ambats  school  at  Amsterdam,  tne  technical  school  of  Birmingham,  He  riot's 
Hospital  of  Edinburg,  and  the  St.  Luc  schools  of  Belgium.    All  agree  that  in- 
dustrial education  can  only  be  really  given  in  a  workshop  where  teachers  will 
be  able  ta  instruct  pupils  by  means  of  practical  demonstration  and  by  sketches 
of  design.    At  Birmingham  and  Edinburg  pupils  are  admitted  to  t3chnica] 
schools,  which  are  considered  merely  as  a  sort  of  primary  industrial  school, 
where  very  fine  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  at  their  disposal  and  in 
which  they  ac<^uire  a  certain  practice  in  preparation  for  industrial  work.     The 
general  result  is  that  at  the  end  of  their  studies  the  pupils  are  engaged  by  in- 
dustrial superintendents  as  future  apprentices. 

In  Ireland  there  is  another  kind  of  preparatory  schools,  to  which  are  admitted 
only  children  who  have  lost  both  parents,  and  who  are  destined  for  domestic  or 
rural  professions.  They  here  receive  primary  instruction,  some  knowledge  of 
science  and  of  art,  and  a  sufficiently  complete  manual  training.  These  institu- 
tions combine  the  two  characters  of  schools  and  asylums.  Beside  the  primary 
schools  there  is  a  superior  kind  called  industrial  and  technical.  These  exist  for 
the  object  of  giving  to  apprentices  and  workmen  some  knowledge  of  science  and 
art,  which  will  increase  the  financial  value  of  their  work.  This  is  the  complete 
theory  and  practice  of  the  industrial  workshop.  Belgium  has  founded  36  indus- 
trial schools,  in  which  are  given  every  evening  and  on  Sundays  the  elements 
of  a  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge  corresponding  to  the  profession  of  Uiose 
who  frequent  them.    The  number  attending  exceeds  25,000. 

In  both  England  and  Belgium  the  number  of  pupils  in  proportion  to  the 
poi)ulation  is  about  the  same;  that  is^  4.2  for  each  1,000.  But  instruction  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  better  than  anywhere  else;  it  has  a  more  scientific  and 
practical  character  on  account  of  the  well-equipped  laboratories  and  work- 
shops, which  are  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  pupils.  In  Holland  there  are 
32  industrial  schools  and  25  professional  schools,  attended  by  about  7,000  pupils. 
The  proportion  of  these  is  about  2  to  every  1,000;  but  Holland,  so  cut  up  by 
canals,  and  with  the  sea  continually  breaking  bounds,  is  rather  a  maritime 
than  a  manufacturing  nation,  so  that  there  is  nothing:  surprising  in  this  pro- 
portion as  compared  with  that  of  Belgium.  Switzerland  has  no  less  than  87 
schools,  giving  to  apprentices  and  workmen  professional  instruction.  The 
pupils  number  8,000.  There  are  others  said  to  be  highly  developed,  where 
drawing  is  a  branch  of  instruction.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  poorest  cantons,  that  of 
Appenzell,  institutions  of  that  class  are  met  in  every  community,  and  the  attend- 
ance is  as  obligatory  as  the  snows  will  permit.  The  industrial  population  of  the 
cantons  is  200,000  persons  in  a  total  of  2,846,000  inhabitants,  ana  this  balances 
that  of  Belgium,  where  metallurgic  and  other  manufactures  are  carried  to  a 
high  point  of  development. 

In  Denmark,  a  country  of  2,096,467  inhabitants,  there  are  77  schools  for  pro- 
fessional instruction  of  workmen  with  more  than  6,000  pupils.  The  technical 
school  of  Copenhagen  alone  numbers  no  less  than  2,000.  In  Sweden  there  are 
28  industrial  schools;  that  of  Stockholm  has  800  pupils,  more  than  one-half  per 
C3nt  of  the  population  of  the  town.  Italy,  which  in  1885  had  136  industrial  and 
art  gchools,  with  16,274  pupils,  has  since  then  made  great  progress;  but  she  is 
suffering,  as  England  sometimes  suffers,  from  an  excess  of  manufactured  articles, 
and  these  must  be  disposed  of  at  any  price  in  order  to  avoid  a  ruinous  embar- 
rassment. The  school  at  Hamburg,  under  the  direction  of  Marius  Tachon,  is 
the  best  institution  in  Germany,  both  on  account  of  the  principles  which  in- 
spired its  creation  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  In  entering  there,  if  the 
pupil  is  neither  an  apprentice  nor  workman  he  must  choose  a  trade;  these  two 
classes  of  pupils  constitute  the  principal  number  of  the  school  population. 

A  law  of  the  Hamburg  senate  imposes  on  all  industrial  superintendents  the 
duty  of  sending  their  apprentices  to  this  school  for  six  hours  every  week.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  attend  during  three,  four,  or  even  five  years,  according  to 
their  disposition  and  abilities.  The  first  part  of  the  first  year  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  primary  elements  of  drawing.  All  drawings  must  be 
made  from  nature.    After  that  comes  instruction  from  professional  designs.    As 
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soon  as  the  pupil  can  sketch  he  is-  given  as  models  the  objects  which  belong-  to 
his  trade.  In  succeeding  years  professional  drawing  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
artistic  instruction.  Each  pupil  receives  instruction,  personal »  varied,  and 
rapid  according  to  his  temperament  and  tastes.  The  discipline  is  very  severe, 
80  that  a  pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  conduct  himself  as  a  serious  man  and  to 
consider  work  as  a  social  duty.  The  Hamburg  school  has  served  as  a  model  to 
the  schools  of  design  in  various  parts  of  Europe.    (English  Educational  Press.) 

The  Prussian  Government  has  recently,  more  than  in  former  years,  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  the  promotion  of  so-called  continuation  schools  (post-grad- 
uate tourses  of  the  elementary  schools),  as  well  as  trade  and  technical  schools. 
This  is  plainly  seen  from  the  increase  in  the  sums  annually  appropriated  for 
these  institutions.  In  the  state  budget  of  1885-83  the  sum  of  $142,26G  was  des- 
ignated to  support  these  institutions,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  are  directly 
l^nefiting  the  working/  In  1890-91  the  appropriation  rose  to  $431 ,716,  and  in 
1891-92  to  $445,274.  The  Government  makes  the  announcement  that  it  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  system  of  industrial  schools  as  it  now  exists,  but  wishes  to  see 
it  extended  ovor  most  of  the  various  trades  and  occupations  found  at  industrial 
centers.  Especially  the  continuation  courses  will  find  encouragement.  Through 
these  the  Government  can  reach  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils  than  through 
special  technical  schools.  Naturally  the  latter  will  be  able  to  offer  a  higher 
grade  of  technical  education,  and  in  due  time  there  will,  side  by  side  with  ele- 
mentary or  people's  schools,  spring  up  at  convenient  centers  a  system  of  elemen- 
tary technical  or  trade  schools,  that  will  feed  the  secondary  technical  schools. 

The  Government  intends  to  establish  new  elementary  architectural  schools, 
devoted  to  the  building  trades— one  in  KOni^sberg ;  one  in  Silesia,  and  one  in 
Brandenburg.  The  city  of  Cottbus  is  negotiating  with  the  royal  government 
to  have  one  of  these  institutions  located  within  its  precincts.  The  bureau  of 
technical  instruction  in  the  department  of  public  works  is  of  the  opinion  that 
to  open  schools  for  the  training  of  foremen,  and  technical  schools  for  the  pro- 
motion of  shipbuilding  in  Danzig,  Stettin,  Berlin,  Hannover,  and  Altona,  will 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  nation.  The  Rhenish- Westphalian  mining 
school  it  is  con  temple  ted  to  remove  from  Bochum  to  Duisburg,  with  branches 
and  *'  feeders  "  in  the  coal  districts  on  the  Ruhr-River.  Gleiwitz,  in  Silesia,  an- 
other mining  district  also,  is  to  have  a  new  mining  school.  The  existing  weav- 
ing school  of  Crefeld  and  Berlin  are  to  be  enlarged,  and  new  schools,  with 
courses  for  the  training  of  foremen  and  e^tperts  for  the  cloth  and  buckskin 
manufactory,  are  in  process  of  erection  in  Sommerfeld,  Forst,  and  Finterwalde, 
and  other  centers  of  the  cloth  industry.  Malhausen,  i^  Thurengia,  and  Bleich- 
rode,  near  Nordhausan,  are  each  to  have  an  elementary  weaving  school.  The 
negotiations  with  the  city  of  Bunzlau,  with  a  view  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  C3ramic  technical  school,  have  been  reopened.  For  the  training  of  engineers 
and  machinists  on  ocean  steamers  schools  are  to  be  opened  in  Stettin  and  Bre- 
men. In  Schmalkalden  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  foremen  in  the  so-called 
variety  ironworks  is  to  be  established.  This  institution  will  have  extensive 
shops  for  a  great  number  of  apprentices. 

Schools  of  design  and  industrial  art  the  Government  intendj  to  establish  in  all 
cities  of  33,0C0  or  more  inhabitants.  Where  one  is  in  existence  others  are  to  be 
added.  Prussia  has,  according  to  the  last  census,  49  of  such  cities.  Of  these 
the  following  have  each  a  flourishing  school  of  design  and  industrial  art:  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Cassel,.  Dusseldorf ,  Halle,  Magdeburg,  Hannover,  Frankfort,  and 
Berlin.  Berlin  needs  another  without  delay.  But  Danzig,  Elbing,  Bromberg, 
and  Posen  have  made  no  claim  for  such  schools.  They  lean  rather  toward  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  schools.  The  plans  so  far  determined  upon  contain  18  new 
schools  within  the  next  six  years ;  others  are  to  be  extended.  Institutions  which 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  enterprise  of  the  local  authorities  are  well 
subsidized  by  the  state  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  times. 

The  Stat 3  authorities  direct  in  every  case  where  a  subsidy  is  granted  that  the 
teachers'  salaries  be  increased  and  new  talent  be  drawn  into  the  schools.  When- 
ever the  funds  allow,  these  technical  schools  are  made  stata  institutions.  The 
entire  state  subsidies  for  the  establishment  of  new  and  extension  of  existing 
technical  and  trade  schools  are  estimated  atl,078,000  marks  ($269,500);  this  sum 
is  not  included  in  the  annual  current  expenses  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 

The  administration  of  continuation  schools  (post-graduate  course  of  elementary 
schools),  so  far  as  they  are  technical  or  trade  schools,  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  since  most  of  these  schools  are  situated  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  the  intention  toedlist  the  interest  of  agricultural  people  in  these 
schools. 
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Tho  recently  submitted  bill  roffulating  trades  (especially  {120)  is  thoug^ht  to  be 
the  best  incentive  to  trade  schools,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  state,  by  promot- 
ing such  schools,  is  obeying-  tendencies  which  may  drive  it  further  and  further 
toward  socialism  as  advocated  by  Marx.  As  soon  83  the  bill  becomes  ft  law,  the 
annual  appropriations  for  technical  schools  will  need  to  be  increased  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  tho  law.  Prom  all  this  it  is  plain  that  Prussia  if  following-  the 
illustrious  example  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  in  preparing  a  great  number  of 
thinking  artisans,  foremen,  designers,  masterworkmen,  and  inventors,  in  order 
not  to  fall  behind  in  the  race  with  other  nations,  notably  with  Prance,  in  in- 
dustrial and  wealth  producing  pursuits.     (Engl.  Educ.  Press.) 

24.— SuPERiOK  Institutions. 

Gei-fnany, — The  number  of  students  in  the  polytechnicums  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, in  the  winter  term  of  1890-91,  wa3  3,567  as  against  3,372  in  the  previous 
year  ;  the  number  of  nonmatriculated  students,  1,2  <  3  as  against  1,106 ;  and  the 
number  of  casual  attendants  at  single  courses  of  lectures,  522  as  against  343  ;  on 
the  whole,  then,  5,362  as  against  4,821  attendants  at  lectures.  Of  these  Aachen 
numbers,  197;  Berlin,  1,640;  Brunswick.  273;  Darmstadt,  316;  Dresden,  480;  Han- 
over, 580 ;  Karlsruhe,  585 ;  Munich,  882 ;  Stuttgart,  486. 

Hcssia. — The  Hessian  Government  has  laid  a  bill  before  the*  Lrfuidtag  for  tho 
erection  of  magnificen  tnew  building,  for  the  polytechnicum  in  DarmsttSt.  The 
cost  amounts  to  $3,912,500.  The  town  has  offered  to  pay  $3,01)0,000,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  supply  the  rest.  The  Grand  Duke  has  consented  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  palace  grounds  for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings. 

France. — The  Prench  minister  of  public  instruction  has  issued  a  circular  in 
accordance  with  which  young  men  and  women  who  are  preparing  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teachers,  and  for  diplomas  generally,  are  to  go  through  a  solid  course 
of  **8ound  Prench  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  stamo.*'  *'  Thismeans," 
says  a  PaKs  correspondent,  *'  that  they  are  to  give  up  the  old  classical  authors 
from  Montaigne  to  Chateaubriand,  and  to  devote  their  attention  in  preference 
to  Thiers,  Michelet,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset." 

Saoccmy. — The  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  L3ipzig,  Germany,  have, 
by  desire  of  the  minister  of  education,  posted  a  notice  on  the  university  notice 
board,  calling  on  the  students  of  theology  to  attend  lectures  on  pedagogy  more 
regrularly  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  also  not  to  neglect  the  practical 
side  of  their  training.  *'A  more  thorough  study  of  pedagogy  and  satisfactory 
practical  training  is  morg  necessary  to  theologians  now  than  it  ever  was." 

Qcmiany, — Latest  statistics  concerning  German  universities : 


Theol- 
ogy. 

Law. 

Medi- 
cine. 

Philos- 
ophy. 

TotaL 

Itiissio>              ........................ ...................... 

10.9 
9.3 
10. 1 
22.8 
17.9 
10.9 
16.5 
16.1 
15.1 
14.0 
13.4 
5.3 
12.1 
5.2 
11.6 

10.4 
30.6 
16.8 
17.1 
19.2 
23.3 
16.3 
15.4 

8.4 
16.5 
17.6 
12.8 
16.2 

6.0 
H.3 

17.9 
16.8 
17.2 
12.9 
19.8 
23.3 
23.1 
16.8 
17.6 
£2.2 
19.9 
l«.l 
30.6 
8.5 
17.7 

13.2 
11.7 
12.8 
8.5 
19.0 
22.0 

las 

18.2 
10.1 
14.7 
19.6 
19.6 
31.8 
7.4 
13.6 

52.4 

Bavaria    - -- .--.-.... 

68.4 

Saxony         --- -- _........ 

96.9 

Wurttenberg 

61.3 

Baden ---. 

7^.9 

Hessla ... 

79.5 

Mecklenburg 

74.4 

Thiirinid.a  . 

06.5 

Oldenburg 

51.2 

Brunswick          - 

67.4 

Anhalt    

70.5 

Hamburg 

55.8 

BrQinen                 - - 

90.7 

Alsare  and  Loralne         . .-. 

27.1 

Germany  (average) 

57.1 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  ratio  of  students  from  the  different  German 
States  for  every  100,000  inhabitants.  In  other  words,  it  tells  that  of  every 
100,000  inhabitants  Germany  has  571.10  in  the  universities,  or  5.71  students  of 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  or  0.571  per  cent.  That  of  these,  0.116  per  cent  study 
theology,  0.143  per  cent  study  law,  0.177  per  cent  study  medicine,  and  0.135  per 
cent  study  philosophy.  The  numbers  are  given  for  the  winter  semester,  188^90. 
(Statist.  Archiv.) 

AU/iers,— The  Academy  of  Algiers  had,  in  1888,  223  students.  In  1838  there 
were  1,547  pupils  at  the  lyc6esof  Algiers  and  Constantino ;  8  communal  colleges 
with  1,254  pupils;  in  1889,  958(113  private,  mostly  clerical)  primary  schools, 
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with  78,001  pupils ;  and  154  infant  schools,  with  24,354  pupils.    There  are  76  pub- 
lic primary  sctools  for  the  natives,  with  8,963  pupils  (910  girls).    Of  the  total 
children  of  school  ago  (6  to  13)  611,720  receive  no  instruction;  of  these  535,389' 
were  Musselmen. 

25.— Teachers. 

Prussia. — The  proportion  of  female  to  male  teachers  in  Prussia  is  very  small. 
Of  the  68,765  elementary  teachers  only  7,869  or  11  per  cent  are  female  teachers. 
In  the  private  middle  schools  (private  lower  schools  are  very  rare)  2,626  of 
the  3,459  teachers  are  women.  Protestant  Germany  seems  to  have  a  much 
greater  dislike  to  intrust  women  with  teaching  than  Catholic  Germany.  In  the 
whole  of  Prussia  there  are  only  442  female  teachers  in  the  Protestant  village 
schools,  whereas  over  the  same  area  there  are  2,304  women  teaching  in  Catholic 
schools.    (Lond.  Jl.  of  Ed.) 

Berlin  has  at  present  in  its  public  elementary  schools  3,200  teachers,  2,182  men 
and  1,018  women.  Of  the  men,  96.38  per  cent  had  gone  through  a  course  of  nor- 
mal school  training,  2.29  per  cent  were 'university  graduates,  and  1.33  per  cent 
had  prepared  themselves  privately  and  then  pas^d  the  required  examination. 
Three  of  the  normal  school  graduates  had  afterward  acquired  a  university  edu- 
cation. Only  537  of  these  teachers  were  graduates  of  the  normal  school  in  Ber- 
lin, 1 ,640  came  from  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  5  from  other  Ger- 
man states.  Of  the  1 ,018  women  883  were  prepared  professionally  in  Berlin, 
while  135  came  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    (Paed.  Ztg.) 

England. — Mr.  Grasby,  the  English  educator  who  recently  so  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  American  school  system,  says  of  American  teachers :  '*  The  special 
feature  of  the  English  t2acher  is  technical  skill  in  practical  teaching ;  that  of 
the  American,  an  educated  and  cultured  mind.  The  time  one  has  spent  in 
teaching  or  learning  to  teach  the  other  has  spent  in  study.  The  one  has  all 
along  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  narrowing  occupation,  and  now  oftentimes 
considers  himself  well-nigh  perfect  in  his  art;  the  other  has  been  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  liberal  training,  is  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  *  liurLLLluii.  \n%^ 
had  little  practice  in  teaching;  but  is  fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  ihui^efore, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  means  to  compensate  for  his  lack.  A  eon^t^ioub 
ignorance  is  often  better  than  a  self-satisfied  knowledge.  The  average  Ameri- 
can teachef  maintains  better  discipline  with  less  force;  is  a  suiierioi"  oiUjcutor, 
but  les3  an  adept  than  her  English  compeer  in  filling  the  pupil's  head  with  facts.** 
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"      CHAPTER  XVII. 
EDUCATION   IN  ALASKA. 


REPORT  OP  THE  GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1889-90. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  30 ,  1890. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  schools 
and  education  in  Alaska,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  April  9, 
1890, 1  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following,  as  the  anuual  report  of  tho 
general  agent  of  education  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890 : 

A.— Number  and  General.  Condition  of  the  Schools  in  Alaska. 

Alaska  has  15  day  schools,  supported  wholly  by  the  Government,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  1,110  pupils;  9  contract  schools,  containing  30J  pupils,  which  are 
supported  jointly  by  tne  Government  and  the  missionary  societies:  10  mission 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  297  pupils,  which  are  supported  wholly  from  the 
funds  of  the  churches,  and  two  schools  sustained  on  the  Seal  Islands  by  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company,  under  contract  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  containing  79  pupils,  making  a  total  of  37  schools  and  1,788  pupils. 

I.— public  schools. 
I.— UNALA8KA  District. 

Undlaska  (John  A.  Tuck,  teacher). — Enrollment,  30;  population  largely 
Aleuts. 

Prof.  Tuck  reached  Unalaska  in  September,  1889,  and  renting  a  house  from 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  opened  school  with  an  Average  attendance  of  6 
pupils.  In  the  absenca  of  any  school  building,  one  end  of  his  residence  was  fitted 
up  as  a  schoolroom.  So  much  interest  was  developed  in  the  school  that  the  pu- 
pils, with  but  few  exceptions,  continued  at  school  during  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
festivals,  which  are  very  numerous.  Among  the  pupils  were  the  grown-up 
daughters  of  the  Russian  priest. 

Prof.  Tuck  reports  that  the  rate  ol  progress  was  almost  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

With  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year  it  is  expected  that  the  ladies  of  the 
National  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Elducation  to  take  charge 
of  the  school,  several  thousands  of  dollars  having  already  been  raised  for  that 
purpose. 

The  building  they  propose  to  erect  will  be  known  as  the  '*  Jesse  Lee  Memorial 
Home." 

l/ngfa  (John  H.  Carr,  teacher).— Enrollment,  24;  population,  Russian  and 
Aleut. 

Gratifying  progress  was  made  in  the  usual  school  studies  and  in  temperance 
hygiene  by  those  who  were  regular  in  their  attendance. 

The  teacher  pleads  earnestly  for  some  rule  to  secure  more  regular  attendance. 

The  ladies  of  the  National  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  have  purchased  and  shipped  to  Unga  the  materials  for  a  teachers*  resi- 
dence, to  be  laaown  as  the**Martha  Ellen  Stevens  Cottage." 
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2.— Kadiak  District. 

Kadiak  (W.  E.  Roscoa,  teacter).— EnroUmont^  67  ;  population,  Russian. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  parents,  Mr.  Roscoe  commenced  his  school  a  week 
in  advancs  of  the  regular  time  of  opening.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  proved 
,very  satisfactory,  and  the  attendance  fairly  so. 

Much  inconvenience  resulted  from  the  number  of  holidays  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church.  Thes3  are  more  than  200 during  the  jear,  and  they  greatly  interfere 
with  the  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

During  the  year  the  Government  erected  a  comfortable  school  building,  which 
was  greatly  needed. 

Ajognak  (John  Duff,  taacher). — Enrollment,  38 ;  population,  Russian  and  Es- 
kimo. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Wirth,  who  had  taught  the  school  from  the  beg^inning 
and  was  greatl^r  beloved  by  parents  and  pupils  alike,  resigned  on  account  of  the 
health  of  his  wife.  His  resignation  waa  received  so  late  in  the  season  that  there 
was  no  time  to  procure  a  teacher  from  the  states,  and  Mr.  John  Duff,  who  wie 
already  in  that  region,  was  appointed. 

School  was  resumed  on  the  3d  of  October  with  16  pupils,  the  attendance  in- 
creasing to  24  during  the  first  week. 

From  the  first  many  of  the  parents  took  an  interest  in  the  school  and  scarcely 
a  day  passed  that  one  or  more  were  not  visitors. 

Geographical  exercises  on  the  map  were  an  imfailing  source  of  interest ;  pu- 
pils that  did  not  know  half  of  their  letters  could  point  out  the  States  of  the 
United  States  and  give  their  names  correctly. 

The  ordinary  school  books  speak  of  so  many  things  that  neither  the  children 
nor  their  parents  have  ever  seen  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  understand  what 
they  are  reading  about.  To  remedy  this  somewhat  Mr.  Duff  proposes  to  form 
a  museum  of  common  thing^s  in  connection  with  the  school  and*  thus  give  the 
pupils  object  lessons  in  connection  with  their  books. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  was  the  attendance  of  a  number  of  children 
from  outside  villages. 

The  school  has  suffered  greatly  from  intemperance,  many  of  the  children  being 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  because  the  parents  had  traded  off  the  living  of  the 
family  for  liquor. 

Frequently,  in  visiting  his  pupils,  the  teacher  found  them  hungry  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  both  the  parents  dead  drunk. 

A  comfortable  school  building  and  teacher's  residence  were  erected  by  the 
Government  during  the  year. 

Karluk. — A  good  school  building  and  teacher's  residence  were  erected  during 
the  year  at  this  important  point,  and  a  school  will  be  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year. 

The  number  of  villages  of  civilized  Russians  in  this  district  requires  many 
more  schools  than  can  ba  established  with  the  amoimt  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  this  purpose. 

Professor  Duff,  of  Afognak,  estimates  that  there  should  be  at  least  twenty  ad- 
ditional schools  in  the  Kadiak  district. 

8. —Sitka  District. 

Siika^  Ko,  1  (Miss  Ann  D,  Beatty,  teacher). — Enrollment,  68,  or  one  more  than 
the  total  number  of  white  children  of  school  age  in  the  village ;  population, 
American  and  Russian.  Among  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  the  children  of  the 
civil  and  naval  officials  who  are  stationed  at  the  capital  of  the  Territory. 

SUka^  A'b.'j^lMits  Gertrude  Patton,  teacher). — Enrollment,  83;  pupifs,  native 
Thlingets. 

With  280  native  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  in  the  village,  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  securing  a  larger  attendance  than  83.  A  simple  oblig- 
atory attendance  law  would  work  a  great  improvement  in  school  attendance 
among  the  native  population. 

Juneau^  No.  1  (Miss  Rhoda  A.  Lee,  teacher).— Enrollment,  33 ;  jnipils,  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  schools  in  the  Territory.  Year  by  year  the 
public  sentiment  of  Juneau  is  improving.  More  families  are  moving  in,  and  the 
white  school  reaps  the  benefit  of  this  growth. 

JwieatL,  No.  2  (Miss  Cassia  Patton,  t^BM^her). — Enrollment,  51 ;  pupils,  natives. 

The  best  portion  of  this  school  and  the  pupils  that  made  the  most  rapid  and 
gratifying  progress  in  their  studies  were  those  that  came  from  the  Model  Home, 
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conducted  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard  and  their  assistants,  Miss  E.  Mat- 
theiva  and  Miss  Jennie  Dunbar,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 

J^miglus  Cityy  No,  1  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Adams,  teacher).— Enrollment,  50;  pupils, 
Amer&ans. 

I>ur'in^  the  year  a  comfortable  school  building  was  erected  by  the  Govern- 
xnent.  Owing  to  delay  In  its  completion  the  tchool  was  not  opened  until  the 
1st  of  February,  1890.  The  opening  of  this  new  schoolroom  for  the  whites  al- 
layed, the  friction  of  last  year",  when  the  children  of  the  whites  and  natives  were 
compelled  to  use  the  same  room  or  not  go  to  school  at  all. 

Mrs.  Adams  reports  that  her  advanced  pupils,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
Bt\i<iies,  have  tal^n  up  natural  history,  botany,  and  simple  lessons  in  mental 
science. 

Tkyuglcis  CMy^  No,  3  (C.  H.  Edwards,  teacher). — Enrollment,  92 ;  pupils,  native. 
X>oxig^las  Island  being  the  principal  center  of  the  mining  interests,  many  na- 
tives come  from  distant  villages  to  secure  work  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
They  are  constantly  coming  and  going. 

This  creates  great  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  children  and  greatly 
increases  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

KiUisnoo  (Miss  May  Ransom,  teacher). — Enrollment,  32  ;  pupils,  Russians  and 
natives. 

TrranfireZZ{Mrs.LydaMcA.Thomas,  teacher).— -Enrollment,  84;  pupils,  natives. 
During-  the  year  the  chief  of  the  village  acted  as82)ecial  policeman  to  look  after 
all  truants  from  school.    The  result  was  good,  securing  greater  regularity  in  the 
attendance  and  more  riinid  advancement  in  their  studies. 

Klawack  (Mr.  Henry  C.  Wilson,  teacher).— Enrollment,  66  ;  pupils,  natives. 
After  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Currio,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  no  teacher  was 
secured  until  the  following  spring,  when  Mr.  Wilson  reopened  the  school  on  the 
let  of  May,  1890. 

Jadcson  (Miss  Clara  A.  Gould,  teacher).— Enrollment,  87  ;  pupils,  natives.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  a  number  of  parents  moved  into  the  village  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  their  children  in  school. 

Mctlakahtla  (William  Duncan,  teacher).— Enrollment,  179;  pupils,  ^*^^^^^:^i^ 
This  school  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  from  the  fact  that  *^^®%^m 
ment  is  composed  of  Tsimpseans,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  cameover  in  a  ^^^?.^7^g^ 
British  Columbia  to  Alaska  in  order  to  secure  greater  religious  and  pou^ 
freedom.  _    states 

Mr.  Ivan  Petroff,  special  agent  for  Alaska  of  the  Eleventh  Unitea   ^^^a- 
Census,  in  his  report  to  the  Census  Bureau,  commenting  upon  the  school  ^ig^^\oTx 
^* ,  says:   **  Considering  the  nature  of  the  pop^';^^^© 


ance  of  the  Sitka  district,  says:   **  Considering  the  nature  of  the  P^P^^^ance 
widely  scattered  in  small  settlements,  the  showing  of  1 ,049  scholars  in  **'*'^inly  ^ 
out  of  a  total  of  1,755  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years  is  ^^^vj^jcc®® 
remarkable  one.    The  number  of  natives  speaking  English  does  not  muc*^ 
that  of  the  scholars  enrolled." 


II.— <X)NTRACT  SCHOOLS, 
1.— Sitka  District. 


Sitka  Industnal  Training  School^  Presbyterian  (Prof.  W.  A.  Kelly,  P^ 
with  17  assistants).— Boardlngpupils,  164;  natives.  -.-o^''^®    i 

Professor  Kelly  reports:  **  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  P^-^x'l®^^^ 
both  in  the  Bchoolroom  and  in  the   industrial  department.     It  is  ^^^ij.o.    . 
how  quickly  the  pupils  learn  English  when  deprived  of  their  native  ^Fi%   %jx  ^^ 

"Our  school  is  distinctively  coeducational.    The  boys  and  firir^j;^?^^ixx^  ^ 
same  classes,  dine  together  in  the  same  dining-room,  and,  under  wholes 
stwdnt,  have  opportunities  for  social  intercourse.  .  ^^x^X^^^  ^ 

*'A  few  years  of  sedulous  training  have  develoi)ed  in  some  of  our  oldesx^^^ -^^^-u^cc 


spirit  of  emulation,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  self-respect,  ^s^"?^?^  ^kOce< 
andself-helpfulness  which  command  respect.    Most  of  our  large  boys,  f^^^^^^   (.»' 


^uicu luey pursue tneirstuaies,  tne  zest  wiiq  wuauu  i>u.^jr  '^""~'  T*'"^;:  ^±^4 

work  day  after  day  is  most  praisa worthy  of  them  and  encouraging  w  ^ 

structors.  ^      .  v,^-»-»      ^uiTxa 

''All  of  tbe  shoes  for  the  pupils  of  our  school  are  hand-made  in  our  sno^^    ^^^ 
the  direction  of  a  competent  foreman.     Considerable  custom  worK  is  a^   .^^*3    <i" 

"Our  supply  of  barrels  and  half  barrels  far  exceeds  the  demana,  ye^ 
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aider  coopering  an  excellent  trade  for  our  young  men.  Owing  to  high  fr^ghtf 
barrels  are  usually  made  at  the  Rshing  stations  where  needed,  and  coopers  are 
in  demand  at  those  places. 

*' We  are  always  pressed  with  work  in  carpentry.  The  variety  and  scope  of 
work  liave  proved  a  most  valuable  source  of  instruction  to  the  boys,  most  <^ 
whom  are  aptly  adapted  to  mechanical  industry.  The  boys  have  in&de  com- 
mendable progress  during  the  past  year.  Young  men  who  can  do  carpenter 
work  fairly  well  can  find  opportunity  to  ply  their  trade  in  any  of  the  villages  d 
Alaska. 

**  We  have  eight  model  cottages,  sue  of  which  are  occupied  by  young  married 
couples  from  the  school.  These  young  folks  have  been  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  responsiblitij-  and  resources,  and  they  are  doing  right  weil  in  earmn^ 
a  livelihood,  while  their  houses  are  kept  clean,  neat,  and  homelike.  The  en- 
vironments of  family  life  among  the  young  folk,  in  contradistinction  to  that  in 
vogue  among  the  natives,  tend  to  create  new  conditions  and  inspire  new  im- 
pulses among  their  own  people. 

**The  general  work  oi  the  school,  patching,  mending,  refit-ting,  mining  new 

farments  (aprons,  towels,  underwear,  dresses^  is  no  light  task.  Each  girl 
years  old  and  upwards  knits  her  own  stockings,  and  the  large  girls  find 
time  to  learn  useful  tidy  work  in  o:  der  that  they  may  be  able  to  l^utify  their 
own  homes  with  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

*'The  girls  are  trained  in  every  department  of  household  industry,  kitchen, 
dining-room,  teachers'  room,  etc.  Our  girls  numbering  but  fifty,  the  niatroii 
and  her  assistants  find  time  to  ^ive  each  girl  individual  care  in  the  details  of 
hous-?keeping,  thus  gradually  inculcating  and  developing  a  seme  of  |>ersonal 
r*.sponsibility. 

**  Our  boys  do  th3  bread  baking  for  the  school,  while  the  girls  in  turn  are  taught 
how  to  bake  and  cook  for  a  family.  This  special  instruction  in  the  art  of  cook- 
ing is  given  in  the  teachers*  kitchen,  the  cooking  for  the  teachers  and  employ^ 
bemg  dona  by  our  native  girls.  They  are  also  trained  to  wait  upon  the  table, 
and  they  serve  the  teachers  and  guests  with  grace  and  manners.  Our  young 
boys  are  also  trained  in  our  school  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

*^  Our  pupils,  from  the  children  to  the  adults,  sing  with  a  spirit  and  understand- 
ing that  outrivals  many  of  the  public  schools. 

'^  Our  brass  band  of  20  members  dispenses  music  for  the  school  and  for  the  town 
on  public  occasions. 

**  We  have  a  military  company  of  35  members.  The  guns  were  kindly  loaned 
us  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory. 

'^Lessons  in  patriotism  are  constantly  inculcated.  The  Alaskans  are  a  loyal, 
patriotic  people.  Rev.  A.  £.  Austin,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the  school,  nas 
charge  of  the  religious  and  devotional  exercises." 

The  time  has  fully  come  when  a  normal  department  should  be  added  to  this 
important  school,  and  a  beginning  be  made  in  training  native  teachers. 

2.— Kadiac  District. 

As  yet  there  is  no  contract  school  in  this  important  district,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  one  on  Wood  Island  is  urged  by  the  teachers  of  the  several  daysohools. 

Prof.  DuflP,  of  Afognak,  writes,  under  date  of  March  21,  1890:  **  We  must 
have,  and  that  very  soon,  an  industrial  school  in  this  district,  into  which  can 
be  gathered  and  taught,  the  hundreds  of  orphans  and  neglected  children.  They 
are  nearly  all  as  white  and  as  capable  of  improvement  as  the  children  of  New 
England,  or  any  other  part  of  the  country." 

Prof.  Roscoe,  of  Kadiak,  writes,  under  date  of  September  29, 1890:  "In every 
settlement  through  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  found  poor,  defenseless 
children,  clothed  only  In  rags,  with  no  one  to  provide  suitable  food  or  cloth- 
ing, and  living  entirely  on  such  charity  as  may  he  found  among  a  heathen  peo- 
ple. There  are  many  destitute  children,  made  so  by  the  drunkenness  and  hence 
vagabond  character  of  their  parents.  In  addition  to  a  kind  of  beer  which  the 
natives  themselves  make  from  sugar  and  graham  flour,  they  succeed  in  buying 
largo  quantities  of  whisky  from  sailors  and  the  more  reckless  class  of  traders. 
The  salmon  canneries  are,  generally  speaking,  a  curee  to  the  natives.  The 
Chin'^se  employes  bring,  or  rather  smuggle,  immense  quantities  of  "samshu" 
into  the  country,  and  peddle  it  out  to  the  natives.  In  the  Aleut  settlement  of 
Afognak,  the  natives  have  sold  the  very  fur  bedding  from  their  huts  to  obtain 
this  vile  stuff.  The  winter  is  upon  them,  and  until  recently  they  had  been  so 
demoralized  with  liquor  that  they  had  not  laid  in  the  usual  winter's  supply  of 
dried  fish,  their  main  subsistence.    Without  money  and  provisions  and  cloth- 
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Ing',  what  misery  and  want  will  there/be  in  that  village  this  winter,  all  because 
of  intoxicating  liquor ! 

"  White  hunters,  recently  arrived  from  the  westward,  tell  me  it  is  the  same  out 
there.  The  natives  are  demoralized  by  drink.  Now,  the  future  of  this  race  is 
tbat,  practically,  they  will  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  globe  imless  they  are 
Christianized— and  that  soon.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  children  do  not  generally 
show  this  terrible  craving  for  strong  drink.  The  pupils  of  my  school  are  ashamed 
of  their  parents'  drinking,  and  we  never  see  them  drink  any.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  rather  an  acquired  habit  than  an  inherited  appetite.  It  is  only  right 
and  just  that  our  Government  take  orphan  children  and  inebriates' children  and 
put  them  in  a  good  industrial  school  under  religious  teachers,  who,  in  addition 
to  moral  and  intellectual  training,  will  teach  tnem  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry,  the  elements  of  some  of  the  me- 
chanical arts ;  and  the  girls  the  arts  of  sewing  and  cooking.  Such  a  school  can 
be  and  should  be  established  in  this  vicinity." 

The  establishment  of  such  a  school  is  under  consideration  by  the  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

3.~Unala8ka  District. 

The  great  distanca  of  this  district  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  its  remote- 
ness from  a  post-oflRce  (2,500  to  4,000  miles),  and  its  Inaccessibility,  portions  of 
the  field  having  communication  with  the  outside  world  but  once  a  year^  have 
led  to  the  very  general  establishment  of  contract  schools  in  this  section  of 
Alaska.  In  these  schools  well-known  missionary  societies  share  with  the  Gov- 
ernment the  expense  and  responsibility. 

Vnalaska.^Tlie  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  are  raising  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  this  point. 

Carmel  (Moravian,  Rev.  Frank  E.  Wolff,  principal,  with  4  assistants).— Board- 
ing pupils,  20;  day  pupils,  15;  Eskimo.  Of  the  hoarding  pupils  14  were  boys 
and  6  girls.  It  is  expected  that  additional  buildings  will  be  erected  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  year. 

Bethel  (Moravian,  Rev.  J.  H.  Kilbuck,  principal,  with  4  assistants).— -Boarding 
pupils,  30;  day  pupils,  9;  Eskimo. 

With  regard  to  the  school.  Rev.  J.H.  Kilbuck  reports,  under  date  of  May  28, 
1890 :  **  This  past  school  year  has  been  our  best,  more  scholars  having  been  en- 
rolled, and  in  consequence  a  better  average  attendance. 

'*  The  great  drawback  we  find  to  be  the  nmuing  back  and  forth  of  scholars  to 
their  homes,  which  is  not  conducive  to  progress.  We  are  compelled  to  acquiesce 
at  present  in  order  to  hold  scholars  who  have  parents.  The  orphans,  of  course, 
we  have  full  control  of,  and  we  keep  them  steadily  at  school. 

* '  The  migratory  habits  of  the  people  are  the  root  of  irregular  attendance.  The 
parents  as  a  rule  take  out  their  children  to  help  them  in  getting  food  and  fur. 
It  is  only  during  the  season  of  rest  that  we  can  hope  to  keep  a  large  number  of 
scholars.  Of  course  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  boys  he  traimed  early  to 
get  their  living,  hence  we  cannot  seriously  object  to  the  parents  taking  their 
children  for  this  purpose. 

**  There  are  instances  where  parents  send  their  children  to  school  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  having  them  clothed,  and  then  take  them  awav  after  a  short  stay. 
This,  however,  never  occurred  before  this  year,  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  it  will 
not  happen  again. 

*'As  regards  behavior  we  can  not  complain.  There  was  a  case  or  two  of  Im- 
mopality,  but  severe  and  speedy  measures  soon  put  an  end  to  that,  and  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  boys  has  been  more  manly.  Several  of  the  boys  have  been 
taking  music  lessons  during  the  year.  They  have  made  reasonable  progress 
under  the  teaching  of  Signer  Weber. 

"From  the  reports  you  will  see  that  brother  Weber  has  taught  the  school  all 
winter.  Whenever  I  was  at  home  I  kept  the  boys  in  in  the  evening,  when  I  would 
give  them  general  instruction  in  descriptive  and  physical  geography  and  phys- 
iology. These  evenings  were  pleasant  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and  many  of 
the  Tatter  took  a  deep  interest  m  the  lessons. 

'*  In  speaking  English  the  boys,  as  a  rule,  make  but  slow  progress.  We  will 
have  to.  resort  to  compulsory  measures  before  they  will  take  up  English  in  earnest. 

"As  in  other  years,  the  boys  help  in  fishing,  getting  wood,  and  sawing  and 
splitting  firewood,  apd  in  general  work  they  are  quite  a  factor.  As  play  is  more 
pleasing  to  boy  nature  than  work,  it  sometimes  takes  a  good  command  of  pa- 
tience to  keep  them  busy.    The  boys  learn  to  get  their  food,  as  they  supply  us 
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with  fresh  meat  during  the  winter  and  spping,  with  tho  aid  of  snares,  pcw^sr, 
and  shot,  and  traps. '^ 

Anv^  (Episcopal,  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman^  teacher). — Day  pupils,  35 ;  TTtdians. 

During  the  summer  of  1*^89,  the  school  room  was  furni^ed  with  desks  for  ^ 
children,  which  to  the  gratificatioD  of  the  teacher,  wore  filled.  The  yrogressei 
the  scholars  proved  most  satisfactory. 

Rev.  O.  Parker  writes,  in  connection  with  this  school :  **  In  closiBg'  thislett^, 

1  would  say  that  both  Mr.  Chapman  and  1  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  a  boar^ 
ing  school  is  a  necessary  thing  for  the  more  successful  carrying  on  of  this  work, 
and  though  we  realize  that  a  common  school  education  should  underlie  all  in- 
struction in  other  hranches,  yet  we  feel  it  all  necessary  that  mechanical  braoeh^ 
should  be  taught  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps  a  dozen  bovs' chests  of  tools  sad 
three  or  four  sewing  machines  would  enable  us  to  make  a  oeginnincr  in  tliat  di- 
rection.'' 

Kosoriffsky  (Roman  Catholic,  Rev.  P.  Tosi,  principal,  with  G  assistants).— 
Boarding  pupils,  29 ;  Eskimo. 

Nulato  (Roman  Catholic.  Rev.  A.  Robaut,  principal). — ^No  report  received. 

Kingcgan  (Cajye  Prince  ej  Wales),  (Congregational,  Messrs.  H.  R.  Thornton,  of 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  and  W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Valley  City,  Ind.,  teachers). — ^Popu- 
lation, Eskimo. 

The  teachei's  report :  **  The  natives  are  peaceable,  friendly,  and  iniielllgeot, 
instead  of  ferocious,  hostile,  and  stupid,  as  we  were  led  to  expect.  We  do  no* 
now  entertain  any  fear  of  violence  from  them,  and  thev  already  seem  attached 
to  us.  In  appearance  they  are  a  fine-looking  set  of  people — robust  and  healthy — 
something  like  very  good  looking  mulattoes,  but  with  oetter  features,  and  oftffii 
brilliant  color.  In  school  they  show  as  much  intelligence  as  white  children 
would  under  similar  circumstances.  We  have  now  63  pupils  enrolled,  although 
five-sbcths  of  the  populatiou  are  absent  on  trading  voyages.  In  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  we  think  we  shall  have  at  least  300  pupils.  This  is  the  largest  settlement 
on  the  coast  and  would  form  a  valuable  center  of  missionary  work  for  the  neigh- 
boring settlements  at  Port  Clarence,  the  Diomede  Island  (middle  of  strait),  Kot- 
zebue  Sound,  Kings  Island,  etc. 

The  children  are  very  sweet  and  attractive.  Wo  have  never  seen  any  signs  of 
a  fight  or  even  a  quarrel  among  them ;  nor  have  we  seen  any  of  them  show  any 
inclination  to  disobey  their  parents,  a  most  remarkable  fact,  we  think. 

Point  Hope  (Episcopal,  Mr.  John  B.  Driggs,  teacher). — Population  Eskimo. 

Point  Barrow  (Presbyterian,  Mr.  L.  M.  Stevenson,  of  Versailles,  Ohio. 
teacher). — Population,  Eskimo. 

These  last  thr^e  schools  are  in  Arctic  Alaska,  and  will  be  noticed  more  at 
length  later  on  in  the  report. 

m.— OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

UnaldkWc  ('* Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  in  America,"  Messrs. 
Axel  E.  Karlson  and  Aug.  Anderson,  teachers). — Pupils  enrolled,  40  (31  boys 
and  9  girls) ;  Eskimo. 

Yakutat  ('*  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  in  America,*'  Rev.  Albert 
Johnson  and  Rev.  K.  J.  Henriekson,  teachers). — Population,  Thlinget;  pupils  30. 

Nuklvkahyet  (''Church  Missionary  Society," London,  England,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Canham,  teachers). — Population,  Athabaskan  Indians;  pupils,  40. 

This  school  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1888,  and  has  been  taught  in  tho 
Indian  tongue.  Drawing  all  of  their  supplies  from  England  by  way  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  across  the  continent  by  dog  train  the  teachers  have  been  much  ham- 
pored  by  the  want  of  suitable  books  and  other  facilities.  Arrangements  are  in 
progress  to  transfer  this  mission  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Society  of 
the  United  States  and  reorganize  the  school  on  an  English  speaking  basis  as 
one  of  the  contract  schools  of  this  department. 

Ifvonah  (Presbyterian,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McFarland,  teachers). — Popu- 
lation, Thlinget;  pupils,  126. 

Juneau  (Presbyterian,  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  in  charge  with  3  assistants). — 
Attendance,  21  Thlingets. 

This  is  a  home  where  these  children  are  taken  from  their  parents,  or  received 
as  homeless  waifs,  and  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  trained  as  in  a  Christian  family. 
It  i'6  a  practical  exhibition  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  is  accomplishing  much 
good. 

Juneau  (Roman  Catholic,  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  Sister  ^lary  Zeno,  superior,  with 

2  assistants). — Attendance,  40;  mainly  white  children. 
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Douglass  City  (Friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Moon  in  charge). — No  statistics 
received. 

Jackson  (Presbyterian,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  in  charge  with  ]  assistant). — 
This  is  a  home  similar  to  the  one  at  Juneau. 

St,  Paul  Island  (North  American  Commercial  Company,  Simeon  Milevedoff, 
teacher). — Population,  Aleut;  attendance,  50. 

St.  Oiorge  Island  (North  American  Commercial  Company,  Dr.  A..L.  Noyes, 
teacher). — Population,  Aleut;  attendance,  29. 

This  and  the  preceding  school  on  St.  Paul  are  the  two  that  are  maintained  on 
the  Seal  Islands  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  priest  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  the  people 
are  reluctant  to  have  their  children  learn  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Goff,  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  Seal  Islands,  writes  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Department :  "Mr.  MilfevedoflF  was  energetic  and  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  pupils,  but  there  is  very  little  interest  taken 
by  them  in  English  speaking  schools,  so  that  there  was  but  little  progress 
made.-' 

Bussian, — In  addition  to  the  above  are  a  number  of  Russo-Greek  parochial 
schools,  supported  by  the  imperial  Government  of  Russia,  which  will  bo  enum- 
erated in  the  tables  of  school  attendance. 

The  statistics  of  these  schools  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff ,  spe- 
cial agent  for  Alaska  of  the  Eleventh  Census. 

B.— Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  op  Schools  and  Edu- 
cation IN  THE  District  op  Alaska. 

During  the  winter  of  1890  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  public 
schools  in  Alaska,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  15,  1887,  were 
revised  and  amplified  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  April  9,  1890,  and  are  as  follows : 

By  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  act  of 
Congress  of  May  17, 1884,  authorizing  him  to  make  needful  and  proper  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  with- 
out reference  to  race  until  such  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  be  made  for 
the  same,  the  following^  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  public 
schools  in  Alaska  are  hereby  promulgated : 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  1.  The  general  supervision  and  management  of  public  education  in 
Alaska  is  hereby  committed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  authorized — 
(a)  To  appoint  district  superintendents  and  local  school  committees. 
(6)  To  establish  common  schools  in  every  settlement  where  there  are  chil- 
dren in  sufficient  number,  and  at  least  one  school  in  every  tribe  or 
large  settlement  of  the  natives. 

(c)  To  enter  into  agreement  with  missionary  sooieties  for  the  maintenance 

of  boarding  and  industrial  training  schools,  especially  among   the 
Wild  tribes  and  more  inaccessible  regions. 

(d)  To  provide  plans  and  contract  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and 

where  necessary,  residences  for  the  teachers. 

(e)  To  approve  of  the'appointment  of  teachers  and  regulate  the  amount  of 

their  salaries. 
(/)  To  provide  necessary  books  and  other  school  supplies. 
((/)  To  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the 

interest  of  e'ducation  in  Alaska  may  eeem  to  require. 

supervision. 

Sec.  3.  A  superintendent  of  education,  to  be  known  as  the  general  agent  of 
education  for  Alaska,  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  shall  ^loldthe  posi- 
tion during  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary,  and  until  his  successor  be  appointed. 

He  shall  recarve  from  the  Government  for  his  services  as  general  agent  an 
annual  salary  of  $1,200. 
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Sec.  4.  The  general  agent  of  education  shall  have  a  desk  in  the  Buresn  of 
Education ;  but  during  the  six  months  ot  the  year  (summer)  when  it  is  possible 
to  go  from  place  to  plac3  in  Alaska,  he  shall  give  his  personal  attention  and 
supervision  to  the  school  work  in  the  Territory. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  be  allowed  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  on  duty. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  ba  the  duty  of  the  general  agent  to  exercise  special  supervision 
and  superintendence  over  the  public  schools  and  teachers  in  the  Territory,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education — 

(a)  To  select  and  appoint  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  to  prescribe 

their  duties,  and  to  fix  their  salaries. 

(b)  To  provide  general  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools  and  the  ait- 

tondance  of  the  children. 

(c)  To  prescribe  the  series  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  and 

to  require  all  teaching  to  be  done  in  the  English  language. 

(d)  To  select  the  location  of  schoolhouses,  to  provide  plans  tor  the  same, 

t3  draw  up  contracts  for  the  erection  of  said  buildings  for  the  approval 
and  signature  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  to  lease  houses 
for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  Requisitions  for  all  materials  for  the  erection  of  schdol  buildings, 
articles  of  school  furniture,  supplies  of  books,  stationery,  and  other  necessary 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  schools  shall  be  made  by  the  general  agent  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  when  such  requisitions  are  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  they  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Literlor  for  his 
approval,  and  when  approved  by  him  the  supplies  will  be  purchased  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  paid  for  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  agent  of  education,  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion detailed  estimates  of  the  probable  necessary  expenses  for  the  support  of  the 
Territorial  schools  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Including  the.reln  the  erection  <rf 
school  buildings,  the  pay  of  school  officers  and  teachers  and  other  employ^, 
traveling  expenses  of  the  general  agent  and  the  district  superintendents,  rents, 
fuel  and  lights,  furniture,  school  books,  apparatus,  and  all  other  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  10.  All  salaries,  expenditures,  and  other  claims  for  the  payment  of  edu- 
cational expenses  In  Alaska  must  be  audited  by  the  general  agent  of  education, 
or  In  his  absence  by  the  assistant  agent  (hereinafter  provided  for),  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  when  approved  oy  him  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval,  and  when  so  approved,  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  Territory. 

Sec.  11.  In  cases  of  special  emergency  the  general  agent,  district  superintend- 
ent, or  local  school  committee,  may  Incur  expenditures  for  Immediate  necessary 
school  purposes  In  advance  of  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
but  such  liabilities  shall  be  only  for  unforeseen  and  necessary  purposes,  and  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  $100. 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  such  extraordinary  expense  Is  incurred  the  general  agent, 
superintendent,  or  local  committee  makm^  the  same,  shall  make  an  immediate 
report  thereon  in  writing,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  Incurring  said  expense,  and  transmitting  properly  signed  and  au- 
dited vouchers  for  the  payment  thereof. 

Sec.  13.  In  the  preparation  of  estimates,  vouchers,  and  other  official  forms 
and  papers,  the  blanks  approved  by  the  Treasury  and  Interior  Departments  shall 
be  usea. 

Sec.  14.  As  far  as  possible  the  general  agent  shall  visit  each  school  district 
once  in  twoyears. 

Sec.  15.  The  general  agent  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  report  shall  embrace — 

(a)  Number  and  general  condition  of  all  "the  schools  In  the  Territory. 

1.  Public  schools  In — 

Unalaska  district. 
Kadiak  district.. 
Sitka  district. 

2.  Contract  schools. 

3.  Other  prlvat?  and  church  schools. 

(6)  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  general  agent  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  and  the  duties  of  the  teachers. 
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(c)  Sciiool  census,  month Ijr  attendance,  etc. 

1.  Census  of  population  and  of  children  of  school  age. 

2.  Statistics  of  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc. 

3.  Branches  of  study  taught  and  number  of  pupils  in  each. 

4.  Other  statistics  when  possible. 
(<Z)  Personnel. 

1.  General  agent,  district  superintendents,  school  committees,  and 

clerk;  their  pay. 

2.  Government  sehool  teachers  and  their  pay. 

3.  School  policemen  and  their  pay. 
f  (e)  School  houses. 

1.  The  number,  location,  and  seating  capacity  of  the  school  buildings 

owned  by  the  Government. 
'  2.  The  number,  location,  seating  capacity,  and  rental  of  rented  build- 
ings. 
3.  The  number,  location,  seating  capacity,  and  cost  of  school  buildings 
erected  during  the  year. 
(/)  Any  and  9X\  information,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  that  may 
be  useful  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  Alaska  or  that  may  be 
required  by  the  CJommissioner  of  Education. 
Sec.  16.  The  Ck>mmis6ioner  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  emplov  a  per- 
son, to  be  known  as  the  assistant  agent,  at  a  salary  of  $100  i)er  month,  to  do  paid 
out  of  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  for  education  in  Alaska,  whose  duties 
shal]  be,  under  the%direotion  of  the  general  agent — 

ia)  To  attend  to  the  Alaska  correspondence. 
6)  To  take  care  of  the  Alaska  files. 
c)  To  keep  the  accounts  with  the  Alaska  fund, 
d)  In  the  absence  of  the  general  agent  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  teachers, 
(e)  And  to  prepare  Alaska  papers,  vouchers,  etc.,  for  submission  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  assist  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  general  agent. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The. Territory  of  Alaska  is  divided  into  three  school  districts^  which  shall 
conform  to  the  geogrraphical  divisions  known  as  Sitka,  Kadiak,  and  Unalaska, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  17.  Sitka,  comprising  all  southeastern  Alaska,  with  an  area  of  28,980 
square  miles. 

Sec.  18.  Kadiak,  comprising  the  region  from  Mount  Saint  Ellas  westward  to 
ZakharofT  Bay,  with  an  area  of  70,884  square  miles. 

Sec.  19.  Unalaska,  comprising  the  region  from  ZakharofT  Bay  westward  to 
the  end  of  Aleutian  Islands  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  an  area  of 
431 ,645  square  miles. 

Sec.  20.  In  the  Sitka  district  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  appoint  a 
district  superintendent  of  schools  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  month,  and  he  shall  hold 
the  position  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Commissioner  and  until  his  successor  be 
appointed. 

Sec.  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  superintendent  to  exercise  local 
supervision  over  the  Government  schools  and  teachers  in  his  district. 

Sec.  22.  He  shall  visit  all  the  schools  of  his  district  at  least  twice  a  year  and 
keep  the  general  agent  informed  of  their  condition  and  wants  as  to  school  build- 
ings, rep£rs,  and  supplies,  the  manner  in  which  teachers  perform  their  duties, 
and  make  such  recommendations  as  may  seem  important  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools. 

Sec.  23.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  general  agent  of  education  of 
the  condition  of  schools  in  his  district. 

Sec.  24.  He  may  once  a  year  hold  a  teachers'  association  at  such  time  and 
place  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  promote  the  interest  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  25.  He  shall  be  allowed  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties. 

Sec.  26.  Until  the  schools  become  more  numerous  and  the  means  of  commu- 
nication more  frequent,  the  general  agent  of  education  shall  bo  ex-officio  district 
superintendent  of  the  Kadiak  and  Unalaska  districts. 

Sec.  27.  In  any  village  in  Alaska  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
persons  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  at  his  discretion  appoint  three  per- 
sona who  shall  act  as  a  local  school  committee. 
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Sec.  2^.  The  duties  of  the  school  oommitteo  shall  1 
(a)  To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  the  village,  advise  with  tlie  teach^^ 
and  make  such  recommendations  to  the  district  superintendent  with  re- 
gard to  the  schools  as  may  seem  proper. 
(h)  With  the  written  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  thej  shall 

provide  fuel,  make  repairs  on  buildings,  and  purchase  local  supplioB. 
(c)  If  a  school  Duilding  is  under  contract  in  the  village,  it  shall  fiirther  be 
their  duty  to  act  at  the  building  committee  and  see  that  the  contractor 
fultillshis  agreement.    At  the  completion  of  the  said  building  they  shall 
examine  the  same  and  certif v  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  the 
building  has  been  erected  and  finished  in  acoordanca  with  the  terms  ^ 
the  contract  and  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
Sec.  29.  The  children  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  oral  history,  physiology,  and  temperance  hyg^iene. 
No  text-books  printed  in  a  foreign  language  shall  oe  allowed.    Special  efforts 
shall  be  put  forth  to  train  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  English  languag-e. 

Sec.  30,  All  public  schools  shall  bo  open  to  all  children  without  reference  to 
race. 

Sec.  31.  In  suitable  weather,  at  the  opening  of  each  school  in  the  morning,  a 
United  States  flag  shall  be  raited,  and  at  the  close  of  school  in  the  afternoon  the 
the  same  shall  be  taken  down. 

Sec.  32.  The  Sitka  training  schoolahall  teach  the  i)rimary  branches  of  indto- 
trial  education.  The  boys  shall  be  taught  shoemaking,  carpenter  and  cabinet 
work,  printing,  and  such  other  trades  as  are  of  use  in  the  Territoiy,  while  the 
girls  shall  be  instructed  in  intelligent  housekeeping  and  household  industries. 

Pupils  in  the  Government  day  schools  developing  unusual  aptness  in  learning 
and  wishing  increased  advantages,  shall  be  received  into  the  QiXkA  training 
school  upon  the  written  request  of  the  general  agent  or  district  superintendenu 

The  above  **  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of  Public  Schools  and  Ed- 
ucation in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,"  in  sections  numbered  from  1  to  32,ijiclus^  ve, 
are  hereby  approved  to  take  eflfeet  July  1, 1890 

•  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.d.. 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aprils,  1890. 


Table  1. — Enrollment  and  morUhly  attendances  1889-''00, 


Station. 


St.  Paul,  public  day  school 

Unalaska,  public  day  school 

Urega,  public  day  school 

St.  George,  public  day  school .. 

Auvlk.  contract  school 

Kozoriffsky,  contract  school 

Bethel,  contract  school 

Carrael,  contract  school 

Unalakllk,  Swedish  school 

Nuklukahyet,  Episcoiml  school 

Total,  Unalaska  district. . . 

Kadlak,  public  day  school 

AXognak,  public  day  school 

Total  Kadlak  district 

Sitka  No.  1,  public  day  school  .. 
Sitka  No.  2,  public  day  school  .. 
Killisnoo,  public  day  school 


5.; 

Septem- 
ber. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

1 

< 
17 

1 

-< 

1 

1 

1 

< 

120 

184 

50 
30 
24 
29 
35 
29 
39 
35 
40 
40 

50 

50 
17 
19 
29 

17 
6 
14 
20 

60 
19 
18 
29 

17 
36 
14 
20 

50 
17 
17 
29 
81 
85 
31 
30 
90 

17 
15 

179 

13 

120 
102 

29 

20 

273 
150 
191 
157 

25 
35 
13 

25 
25 

7 

25 
29 
81 
80 

25 
26 
22 
29 

25 

29 
90 

25 
28 
28 
28 

25 
88 
86 

200 

1,076 

a5i 

____ 

196 
180 

67 
88 

42 

21 

65 
26 

40 
21 

5S 
26 

»7 
23 

53 
80 

33 

8?fl 

105 





81 

61 

78 

60 

88 

56 

190 
190 
175 

68 
83 
32 

45 
33 
12 

28 
18 
10 

L 

44 

34 
90 

igitize 

8ft 
13 
22 

d  by  V 

46 
84 

25 

88 
20 
19 

OS 

48 
85 
12 

le 

81 
16 
9 
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Table  1, ^Enrollment  and  numlMy  atteTidance^  18S9-'' 90— Contmued. 


, 

11 

Septem- 

October. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Station. 

4 

6 

1 

I 

1 

1 

21 
21 

-3 
1 

23 
28 

< 

20 
25 

i 
& 

90 
30 

< 

JiinAan No.  1.  Dublic day  scbool    .......... 

136 
192 
105 
192 
192 
,  80 
180 
160 
261 
155 
200 
205 

83 
51 
50 
02 
84 
66 
87 
170 
164 
128 
21 
40 

28 
10 

13 

28 

27 

18 

Juneau  No.  2,  public  day  school 

23 

Douglas  No.  1,  public  day  school 

Douglas  No.  2,. public  day  school 

67 

23 
25 

46 
60 

20 
80 

41 
52 

21 
35 

45 

40 

27 

"Wranfltell.  T)ub He  day  school  .      ... 

40 

Klawack.  DUblic  day  school 

Jackson,  public  day  school 

45 

112 
148 

27 
52 
136 

51 
148 
160 
12 
21 

26 

88 

138 

10 

20 

01 
146 
150 
80 
21 

33 

96 
138 
50 
20 

80 
161 
150 
100 

21 

54 

Metlakah  ila.  nublic  day  scdiool 

101 

Sitka,  contract  school ........ 

138 

TTonnah  "Prftsbvtftrlan  school           , ,  r 

68 

Juneau.  Presbyterian  school .. 

21 

20 

SO 

JnnAan  Roman  Catholic  school 

Douglas  FVlpnds  school ^_    __  __ 

Jarkson  Presbyterian  school 

200 
312 

25 
30 

Yakntat.  Swedish  echoed                       

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

2 

2 

Total,  Sitka  district ^ 

S  T?  11  RAo-OreekTiarorhial  schools 

8,003 

1,231 
101 

*  * 

Total  reported - 

5,145 

1,788 

1 



1 

January. 

Feb- 
ruary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Station. 

1 

1 
1 

3 

50 
14 
16 
20 
31 
27 
28 
28 
40 

1 

17 
13 
12 
20 
15 
26 
22 
23 
87 

I 

< 

1 

5 

1 

< 

St  Paul,  uublic  clay  school 

50 
16 
16 
20 
33 
27 
22 
30 
40 

47 
10 
10 
20 
17 
26 
19 
24 
36 

50 
14 
17 
20 
24 
27 
26 
23 
38 

17 
12 
12 
30 
11 
26 
23 
20 
90 

50 
19 
20 
20 
27 
20 
19 
26 
10 

17 
11 
12 
20 
14 
28 
17 
17 
17 

TTbalaska  uublic  day  school-. ...... 

14 
18 

11 

UngTA,  public  day  school 

15 

St.  Greorge,  public  day  school 

Anyik,  contract  school „ 

Kosoriffsky,  contract  school  

20 

28 

Bethel,  contract  school 

Carmel,  contract  school.. 

23 

17 

Unalaklik,  contract  school 

Nuklukahyet  

Total  Unalaska  District :.. 

Kadlak,  public  day  school 

50 
30 

28 
25 

45 
31 

30 
25 

51 
28 

34 
23 

51 

28 

25 
24 

24 

~^5 

Afofifuak.  uublic  day  school 

20 

Total  Kadiak  District 

80 

53 

76 

55 

70 

57 

70 

40 

74 

55 

Sitka,  No.  I,  public  day  school 

42 
83 
0 
22 
83 

20 
18 
7 
18 
20 

40 
27 
24 
32 
34 
23 
3 
13 

25 
0 
10 
21 
26 
20 

34 
80 
23 
82 
81 
23 
30 
17 

21 
10 
18 
20 
26 
20 
18 
15 

31 
83 
25 
82 
82 
23 
20 
18 
30 
32 
99 
164 

17 
11 
20 
28 
25 
20 
20 
15 
16 
15 
42 
148 

58 
26 
11 
24 
30 
25 
26 
20 
66 
24 
59 
164 

22 

Sitka,  No.  2,  public  day  school 

} 

Klllisnoo,  public  day  school -•... 

8 

Juneau,  No.  1.  public  day  school 

7 

Juneau.  No. 2L  DUbllc  day  school      ...     .    . 

24 

Douglass,  No.  f,  public  day  school 

80 

Douglass,  No.  2,  public  day  school 

35 
30 

17 
23 

21 

Wrangell,  public  day  school 

17 

Klawack,  public  day  school ... 

80 

Jackson,  public  day  school        .. 

77 
165 
145 
100 

37 

83 
140 
67 

41 
129 
145 

00 

22 
72 
140 
65 

85 
100 
145 

50 

10 
39 
140 
40 

14 

Metlakahtla,  public  day  school 

28 

Sitka,  contract  day  school 

148 

Hoonah,  Presbyterian  school 

Juneau,  Presbyterian  school        .. .... - 

Juneau,  Roman  Catholic  school 

Douglass,  Friends*  school          . ... .... 

Jackson.  Presbyt?€>rian  school 

Yakutab,  Swedish  school 

28 

-0 

2 

2 

Total  Sitka  District 

. 

j 

Russo-Greek  parochial  schools  .* 

1   . 

Total  reported I 

.L...  J..... 

i 
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Table  2. — Number  in  sundry  branches  of  study. 


Public  day  schools. 


Sitka: 

No.l 

No.  2 

Juneau: 

No.l 

No.  2 

Douglas: 

aiy,  No.  1 . 

City,  No.  2 . 

KUlisnoo 

Wrangell 

Jackson 

Klawack 

Kadlak 

Unga 

Unalaska 

Afognak 

Metlakahtla... 


CorUraci  schools. 


Anvik 

Kosorlffsky. 

Bethel 

Carmel 

Sitka 


I. 

SI 


16 


19 


17 


24 


100 


21 


10 


67 


IM 


I. 
COS 
I 

•a 


12 


82 


18 


76 


18 

90 
19 

20 
20 

9 
11 
26 
12 

7 
20 
12 
12 

4 


10 


5 
9 
S6 


Table  3. — labU  shoxolng  highest  enrollment  1885-1890. 


• 

1885-86. 

1886^87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

180^90. 

Public  schools. 
Sitka: 

No.l 

61 

66 

70 

03 

60 
71 

25 

07 

67 

61 
46 

29 
47 

62 

68 

No.  2 

83 

Juneau: 

No.l 

75 

83 

No.  2 

51 

Douglas  City: 

60 

No.2 

92 

Kllllsnoo 

60 
70 
87 

68 
89 
96 
124 
70 
37 
29 

44 

106 

no 

81 
136 
81 
25 

22 
50 
91 
81 

8i 

Wrangell 

84 

Jackson I 

87 

Klawack 

66 

Hoonah 

166 

126 

Kadlak 

'     62 

m 

Unga , 

24 

Unalaska 

45 

30 

Kurluk 

Afognak 

SO 

100 
18 

24 

186 
17 
21 

47 

170 
26 
20 

38 

Contract  schools. 
Sitka 

161 

Bethel 

89 

Carmel 

31 

Nulato 

Kosoriffsky 

29 

Anvik 

30 
166 

86 

Metlakahtla 

170 

179 
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CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

Table  4. — Amount  corUributed  by  the  churches  to  supplement  the  \oork  of  tJie  Govern- 
ment.    Amount  apportioned  by  the  OovemmerU  to  the  contract  schools  for  1891-92, 


r>6nomiiiatlons  of 
schools. 


Presbyterian 

.Sitka 

Junean 

Hoonah , 

Jackson 

Point  Barrow 

Roman  Catholic , 

Kosorlffsky 

Nulato , 

Vancouver 

Prostestant  Episcopal. . . 

Anvlk , 

Point  Hope 

Moravian 

Bethel 

Carmel 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Unalaska 

Unga 

Congregational 

Cape  Prince  Wales. . . 
Swedish  Evangelical .... 

Unalaklik 

Yakutat 


Reformed  Episcopal 
St.  Lawrence  Ish 


land 


35 


195,000 


5,000 


11,000 


1,102 


3,000 
3,000 
7,500 


I 

St 

So 


87 


10 


10 


11 

1^ 


o  . 

m 


210 
154 
24 


50 


128 
126 


10 


989.346 


2,500 


6,000 


8,412 


2,207 
'5,'49i' 


3,000 


822,346 


8,000 


6,412 


1,007 
8,491 


2,000 


^5 

OR 


|2 


810,000 

"3,066" 

■"■2.066 


1,500 
500 
500 


1,000 
2,000 


1,500 
1,000 


S 


I 


1,000  !> 
1,000  I 


2,000 


1,000 
500 


1,000 


815,000 

2,500 

3,000 

2,500 

2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 


869.53 

82.75 

250.00 

47.17 

111.11 
100.00 
62.50 


♦  Three-day  pupils  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  boarding  pupil. 

D.— -Personnel,  Salaries,  etc. 
General  a^ent  of  education  for  Alaska,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Alaska,  $1,200. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.' 


Name. 


Governor  Lyman  E.  Knapp. 

Judge  John  H.  Keatley 

Hon.  James  Sheakley 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 

Mr.  William  Duncan 


State. 


Vermont 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania . 

Alaska 

do 


Salary. 


8200 
200 
200 
200 


TEACHERS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  teacher. 

State. 

School. 

Salary. 

John  A.  Tuck 

Maine 

Unalaska 

$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

JohnH.  Carr 

.  Washington 

Unga 

W.E.  Roscoe 

California 

Kadiak 

John  Duff............................ 

Illinois       

Afognak      

1  000 

Anna  D.  Beatty , 

New  York 

Sitka,  No.  1 

720 

Gertrude  Patton 

Pennsylvania 

California 

Sitka,  No.  2  

720 

May  Ransom 

KlUisnoo 

720 

Rbioda  A.  Lee 

New  York 

Juneau,  No.  1 

Juneau,  No.  2 

Douglass,  No.  1   .... 

Douglass,  No.  2 

Fort  Wrangell 

Klawack 

900 

Cassia  Patton 

Pennsylvania 

Alaska 

720 

Mrs.  W.  S.Adams 

720 

C.  H.  Edwards 

Kansas 

720 

Mrs."W.  G.  Thomas 

West  Virginia 

Ohio .... 

West  Virginia 

900 

H.  C.  Wilson 

1,000 

Clara  A.  Gould ,. 

Jackson  .  .     .    . 

900 

'In  the  new  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  April 9, 1890,  this 
Board  created  in  18b7  was  discpntlnuea,  experience  having  proved  that  it  did  not  work  well,  and 


a  system  of  local  school  committees  was  inaugurated. 
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TEACHERS  AND  EMPLOY^  IN  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

Anvik  (Episcopal). — ^Rev.  John  W,  Chapman,  Vermont. 

Point  Pope  (Episcopal).— John  B.  Brigffs,  M.  D.,  Delaware. 

Kosoriffsfcy  (Roman  Catholic). — Rev.  Paschal  Toai,  Mr.  B.  Cunnin^^ham,  Mr. 
John^Neffro,  Sister  Mary  Stephen,  Sister  M^ry  Joseph,  Sister-Mary  Paulina. 

(Jape  Vancower  (Roman  Catholic).— Rev.  Joseph  Treca,  Rev.  Paul  Muset,  Mr. 
John  Rosati. 

Nidato  (Roman Catholic).— Rev.  Rohaut,  Rev  Ragaru. 

Bethel  (Moravian).— Rev.  John  H.  Eilhuok,  Rev.  Ernst  L.  Weber,  Mrs.  John 
H.  Kilbuck,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wehsr,  Miss  Lydia  Lebus. 

Camiel  (Moravian).— Rev.  Frank  E.  Wolflf,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Wolff,  Miss  Mary  Hubor, 
Miss  Emma  Huber,  Rev.  J.  A.  Schoechert. 

Cape  FHnce  of  Wales  (Congregational). — Mr.  H.  R.  Thornton,  of  Virginia ;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Indiana. 

Point  Barrow  (Presbyterian). — Mr.  Leander  M.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio. 

Sitka  (Presbyterian).— Mr.  William  A.  Kellv,  principal,  Rev.  A.  K  Austin, 
chaplain,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  Miss  Anna  R.  Kelsey,  Miss  Mate  Brady,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Shields,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Delph,  Miss  Ida  M.  Rogers,  Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Simson,  Mr.  A.  T.  Simson,  Mrs.  M.  C  JDevore,  Mrs.  Josie  Overend;  Mr.  Ernest 
Struven,  Mrs.  Tillie  Paul  (native),  Mr.  William  Wells  (native),  Mr.  Edward  Mars- 
den  (native),  William  F.  Arnold,  M.  D. 

Mellakahla.—Mr,  William  Duncan,  teacher,  with  several  native  assistants. 

TEACHERS  IN  PRIVATE  AND  CHURCH  SCHOOL.S. 

UnalakUk  (Swedish  Evangelical). — Rev.  Axel  E.  Karlson,  Aug.  Anderson. 

Vakutat  (Swedish  Evangelical).— Rev.  Alb.  Johnson,  Rev.  K.  J,  Henrickson. 

HoOTuUi  (Presbyterian).— Rev.  John  W.  McFarland,  Mrs.  M,  D.  McFarland, 
Miss  Dora  Davis  (native). 

Juneau  (Presbyterian).— Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Matthews,  Miss  Margaret  Dunbar,  Rev.  S.  H.  King,  Mrs.  S.  H.  King. 

Jackson  (Presbyterian). — Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  Miss  C.  A.  Baker,  Rev.  J. 
Loomis  Gould,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gould. 

Juneau  (Roman  Catholic).— Rev.  John  Althoff,  Sister  Mary  Zeno,  Sister  Mary 
Peter,  Sister  Mary  Bousecouer. 

Douglas  (Friends).— Mr.  S.  R.  Moon,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Moon.  Mr.  E.  W.  Weesner, 
Mrs.  E^  W.  Weesner. 

North  American  Commercial  Company. — Simeon  Milevedoff ,  St.  Paul  Island ; 
A.  L.  Noyes,  M.  D.,  St.  George  Island. 

E.— School  Buildings. 

During  the  year  a  comfortable  frame  schoolhouse  and  teacher *s  residence 
combined,  31  by  55  feet  in  size,  were  erected  at  Kadiak,  Karluk,  and  Aforaak, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,700  each  ;  at  Douglas  a  substantial  frame  schoolhouse,  20  by  30 
feet  in  size,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,  and  at  Chilkat  a  log  schoolhouse,  20  by  30  feet 
in  size,  for  $350. 

EDUCATION  in  THK  EAST. 

Of  the  Alaskan  children  at  Eastern  schools,  Miss  Frances  Willard  graduated 
in  June,  1890,  at  a  young  ladies'  seminary  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  She  will  return  to 
Alaska  this  summer,  and  be  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  the  industrial  school 
at  Sitka. 

Mr.  Frederic  Moore,  of  the  Hoochinoo  tribe,  whom  I  brought  East  in  the  fall 
of  1886,  and  placed  in  the  school  at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.,  will  Also  return  to 
Alaska  this  season  as  Government  teacher  of  the  school  atHoonah. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of  New  York, 
I  brought  to  Eastern  schools  Frederic  Harris,  Henry  Phillips,  Minnie  Shotter, 
Flora  Campbell,  and  Florence  Wells,  native  children,  and  Olga  Hilton  (Rus- 
sian) from  the  industrial  school  at  Sitka,  and  Blanche  C.  Lswis,  native,  from 
Fort  Wrangel. 

The  two  boys  were  placed  in  the  Indian  training  Echools  at  Carlisle,  Pa,,  and 
the  live  girls  at  the  young  ladies'  seminary,  Northfield,  Mass. 

Frederic  Harris,  after  making  good  progress  in  his  studies  and  in  learning  the 
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tinsmith  business,  was  taken  sick  from  peritonitis,  and  died  in  the  school  hos* 
pital  on  the  10th  of  June,  1890. 

Henry  Phillips,  having  learned  the  printer's  trade,  has  now  gone  into  the 
machine  shop,  where  he  is  making  good  progress. 

Florence  Well3,  Blanche  Lewis,  and  Olga  Hilton  are  still  at  Northfield.  Flora 
Campbell  has  been  changed  from  the  school  at  Northfield  to  one  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  she  is  receirin^  drill  as  a  kindergarten  teacher. 

Minnie  Shotter  having  developed  a  weakness  in  her  eyes,  will  return  home  to 
Douglas,  Alaska,  where  she  will  teach  instrumental  music. 

This  coming  fall,  David  Skuvluk  and  GJeorge  Nocochluke,  Eskimo  boys  from 
the  Kuskoquim  Valley,  will  be  taken  East  by  Mrs.  Bachman,  and  placed  in  the 
Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

George  and  William  Fredericks,  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  will  be  sent  by  the 
Episcopalians  to  the  Episcopal  Institute  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Edward  Marsden  of 
the  Presbvterian  training  scnool  at  Sitka,  to  Marietta  College.  Ohio,  and  Shawan 
Sheshdaak  of  Fort  Wrangel,  to  the  Educational  Home  at  Philadelphia. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  I  have  arranged  to  send  to  the  California  normal  school  for  teachers 
at  San  Jose,  Miss  Mattie  Salamatoff,  orphan  daughter  of  a  former  Riisso-Oreek 
priest  at  Belkoffsky. 

When  Alaska  secures  much  needed  laws  to  increase  regular  attendance  of  the 
native  children  at  school,  then  there  will  be  room  and  a  call  for  maby  native 
teachers. 

SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  IN  ARCTIC  AI^SKA. 

In  the  extension  of  the  school  system  over  all  Alaska  a  commencement  has 
been  made  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Contract  schools  have  been  established  at 
Point  Barrow,  Point  Hope,  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  three  principal  vil- 
lages on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska. 

This  commencement  involves  much  that  is  new  and  unusual  in  school  work. 
The  location  of  the  schools  is  in  a  region  so  remote  and  inacceasiblo  that  they 
are  outside  the  world's  commerce.  In  August,  when  the  ice  will  permit,  a  few 
whalers  sail  by,  and  a  United  States  revenue  marine  steamer  makes  an  annual 
call,  bringing  the  yearly  mail  and  supplies.  With  the  departure  of  the  steamer 
the  settlement  is  cut  off  for  another  eleven  months  from  the  world.  There  are 
years,  however,  when  the  northernmost  school,  Point  Barrow,  can  not  bo  reached 
at  all  during  the  season,  and  the  teacher  will  be  two  years  without  a  mail  or  a 
fresh  supply  of  provisions.  And  there  is  always  the  liability  that  a  succession 
of  severe  seasons  will  isolate  him  for  several  years^ 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  possibility  it  is  a  relief  to  know  that  at  this  station, 
where  the  greatest  danger  is.  the  Government  has  a  refuge  station  for  ship- 
wrecked whalers,  with  provisions  in  store  sufficient  to  last  20  men  5  years.  If 
this  supply  should  be  exhausted  before  relief  came,  the  teacher  would  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  diet  of  the  country,  to  wit,  whale  blubber  and  seal  meat. 

The  food,  blothing,  and  supplies  for  the  teachers  and  the  supplies  for  the 
schools  must  needs  be  taken  annually  on  a  Government  vessel  or  a  chartered 
schooner  from  Sau  Franciso,  between  3,000  and  4,000  distant. 

In  an  area  as  large  as  all  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combined, 
the  three  schools  recently  established  occupy  only  the  strategic  places,  separated 
himdreds  of  miles  from  each  other.  They  are  the  central  points  from  which 
future  schools  may  be  established. 

The  location  of  these  schools  in  a  region  where  the  winter  term  is  one  long 
night  presents  new  problems.  The  constant  need  of  lamps  in  the  schoolroom 
is  a  matter  of  course.  But  a  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  confusion 
of  time  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  the  sun  to  mark  the  alternate  periods 
of  day  and  night. 

Without  a  marked  difference  in  the  light  between  noon  and  midnight,  all 
knowledge  of  time  among  a  barbarous  people  becomes  lost.  They  know  no 
difference  between  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  9  o'clock  p.  m.  Consequently,  when  the 
school  bell  rings  out  into  the  Arctic  darkness  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  some  />f  the 
pupils  have  just  gone  to  bed,  and  are  in  their  first  sound  sleep.  Roused  up  and 
brought  to  the  schoolroom,  they  fall  asleep  in  their  seats.  Many  of  the  pupils 
have  come  to  school  without  their  breakfasts;  with  sleepy  bodies  and  empty 
stomachs  tiiey  are  not  in  the  best  condition  to  make  progress  in  their  studies. 
Then,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  children  are  wholly  undisciplined  ann 
unaccustomed  to  restraint,  the  greatness  of  the  task  before  the  teacher  begins 
to  be  appreciated.  LJigitized  by  vj^v^giv 
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The  schools  are  for  the  Arctic  Eskimo,  with  their  siransfe  tongue  and  unwrit- 
ten language.  Consequently  at  the  opening  of  school  the  teacher  could  not 
understand  what  the  pupils  said  or  the  pupils  understand  the  Instruction  of 
the  teacher.  In  two  or  tnree  schools  the  teachers  were  unable  to  secure  Inter- 
preters. 

The  schools  being  located  among  an  unoivillzed  and  barbarous  people,  living 
In  earth  huts  and  disregarding  all  the  laws  of  health,  It  became  necessary,  not 
only  to  erect  the  schoolhouse,  but  also  the  teacher's  residence,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  both  cold-proof  with  double  walls,  floor,  and  roof. 

The  materials  for  these  houses  had  to  be  taken  from  San  Francisco  on  a 
chartered  vessel,  landed  through  the  breakers  on  a  coast  without  a  harbor,  and 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  women  to  the  site  of  the  buildings. 

Again,  the  schools  were  located  among  a  people  who  were  not  onl  v  imolvllized, 
but  also  were  reported  by  the  whalers  to  be  savages.  At  one  of  the  stations 
whalers  have  for  years  been  afraid  to  drop  anchor  lest  they  should  be  attacked 
and  murdered  by  the  natives.  At  that  station  two  young  men  are  in  charge  of 
the  school.  They  are  the  only  white  men  in  th^t  region  and  thousands  of  miles 
f  ro^  troops  or  even  a  policeman.  Further,  the  schools  are  located  among  a  f  am- 
Ishmg  population  where  the  teachers  have  to  do  not  only  with  the  intellectual 
trainmg,  but  also  with  the  physical  well-being,  the  general  uplifting  of  the 
whole  population  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization.  This  involves  questions  of 
personal  cleanliness,  health,  diet,  improved  habitations,  drainage,  and  above  all 
at  present  an  increased  food  supply.  The  people  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  the  schools  must  provide  ana  instruct  them  in  new  industries  which  will 
furnish  a  better  support 

As  the  schools  will  necessarily  be  much  of  the  time  ovit  of  the  reach  of  con- 
trol and  supervision,  the  cooperation  of  well-known  and  responsible  missionarj 
organizations  was  sought,  with  the  result  that  the  American  Missionary  Associ- 
ation of  the  Congregational  Church  took  charge  of  the  school  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  Bering  Straits,  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  the  one  at  Point 
Hope,  and  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Socle w  the  one  at  Point  Barrow. 

The  money  for  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Point  Barrow  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of  New  York; 
that  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  Congregational  Church  of  Southport, 
Conn. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  most  western  school  in  America,  and  Point  Barrow 
the  most  northern.  Point  Barrow  is  farther  north  than  the  celebrated  North 
Cape  of  Europe.  These  schools  are  assisted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation. While  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  the  missionary  societies,  an 
appeal  was  published  in  a  number  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  for 
volunteer  teachers  for  the  schools  to  be  established  at  Point  Barrow  and  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.    The  call  set  forth  the  facts  that  the  schools  were  beyond  tne 

Eale  of  civilization,  where  communication  with  the  outside  world  could  be  had 
ut  once  a  year ;  that  they  were  amonsf  a  barbarous  and  perhaps  savage  people, 
where  the  risks  were  so  great  that  ladies  would  not  be  allowed  to  go,  and  where 
the  lives  of  the  men  would  not  be  guarantied.  Notwithstanding  the  hazardous 
and  trying  nature  of  the  work,  there  were2i  applicants  for  the  schools,  some  12 
of  whom  were  ladies. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Stevenson,  of  Versailles,  Ohio,  was  selected  for  Point  Barrow; 
Dr.  John  B.  Driggs,  of  Delaware,  for  Point  Hope;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Thornton  of 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Valley  City,  Ind.,  for  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales. 

A  vessel,  the  Oscar  and  Hattie,  was  chartered  at  San  Francisco  to  take  up  the 
materials  for  the  buildings  and  supplies  for  the  teachers  and  schools.  The 
teachers  found  passage  as  far  as  Port  Clarence,  Bering  Sea,  on  the  steamer  Jen- 
nie, tender  to  the  whaling  fleet,  and  from  Port  Clarence  to  destination  on  the 
whalers. 

I  was  kindly  furnished  transportation  on  the  U.  S.  R.  M.  S.  Bear, 

At  noon  on  the  Fourth  of  July  the  Bear  dropped  anchor  in  the  open  road- 
stead off  the  village  Kingegan,  Bering  Straits.  That  afternoon,  on  the  shores 
separating  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Bering  Sea,  and  in  front  of  the  snow-capped 
mountains  of  Asia,  plainly  visible  for  miles,  we  celebrated  our  Fourth  of  July  by 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  first  public-school  building  in  Arctic  Alaska. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  school  building  the  Bear  weighed  anchor,  sailed 
through  Bering  Straits  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  200  miles  to  the  northward 
dropped  anchor  under,  the  light  of  the  midnight  sun  at  Point  Hope. 

Here  again  all  hands  that  could  be  spared  were  sei^t  ashore  to  work  at  the 
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sohool  building.  After  oompleting  the  building  we  again  turned  our  faces  to- 
ward the  Nortn  Pole. 

After  various  detentions  by  the  great  ice  field  of  the  Arctic,  on  the  31st  day 
of  July  we  reached  Point  Barrow,  over  800  miles  north'Ctnd  east  of  Bering  Straits. 
The  next  day,  running  before  a  gale,  we  rounded  the  northern  end  of  the  con- 
tinent and  anchored  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Point. 

On  the  northernmost  bluff  of  the  continent  was  established  probably  the  north- 
ernmost school  in  the  world. 

SUPERVISION. 

Through  the  special  permlBsion  of  Hon.  William  Wlndom,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  courtesies  of  Capt.  L.  G.  Shepard,  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Ma- 
rine Service,  Capt.  M."A.  Healy,  commanding  the  U.  S.  R.  M.  S.  J5car,  and 
Capt.  A.  C.  Coulsbn,  commanding  the  U.  S.  R.  M.  S.  Bushy  I  was  able  to  inspect, 
for  the  first  time  in  four  years,the  schools  at  Afognag,  Kadiak,  Unga,  imd  IJna- 
laska,  and  also  visit  the  settlements  on  the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  coasts  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Windom,  in  furnishing  me  with  transportation,  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  revenue  vessels  visiting  uie  native  settlements  of  Alaska  had,  '*  in  addition 
to  routine  duties,  the  philanthropic  work  of  caring  for  and  assisting  the  native 
peoples." 

In  a  letter  concerning  the  trip  he  says:  '*  The  ordinarv  duties  of  the  revenue 
marine  have  been  greatlv  augmented  on  the  North  Pacific  and  Arctic  station  by 
the  service  which  it  renders  in  affording  aid  and  protection  to  the  natives,  who> 
are  often  in  peril  and  distress  from  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  the  exposed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  their  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  ways  of  civilization. 
The  service  is  doing  good  missionar^r  work,  and  is.  an  important  factor  among 
the  instruments  which  are  being  utilized  to  improve  the  interests  of  these 
people." 

The  trip  of  the  U.  S.  R.  M.  S.  Bear  was  the  ordinary  annual  cruise  of  one  of 
the  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  steamers  in  Alaskan  waters. 

Season  after  season  she  goes  north  in  the  spring  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws 
and  practically  do  police  duty  around  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea  and  the 
native  settlements  stretching  from  Kadiak  1 ,500  miles  to  Attn,  and  from  Unalaska 
1 ,200  miles  northward  to  Point  Barrow.  In  vast  stretches  of  coast  (from  10,000 
to  12,000  miles  is  a  season^s  cruise),  imknown  to  civilization,  the  fiag  of  the  reve- 
nue steamer  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  authority  of  the  Government  ever  seen 
and  the  only  protection  afforded.  When  Capt.  Healy  commenced  cruising  in 
these  waters,  schooners  loaded  with  rum,  were  visiting  every  native  settlement 
sdong  the  vast  coast,  and  even  some  of  the  whalers  were  not  above  trafficking  in 
the  accursed  stuff.  The  temptations  were  great,  when  a  bottle  of  whisky  would 
purchase  $200  worth  of  furs,  and  the  profits  were  a  thousand  fold.  At  that  time 
intemperance  was  threatening  the  extinction  of  the  native  race.  Through  the 
vigilance  and  tact  of  Capt.  Healy  this  trade  has  bejn  almost  entirely  broken  up. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  revenue  cutter,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  on  hand  to 
assist  when  disaster  or  shipwreck  overtakes  the  whalers,  to  search  after  missing 
vessels,  to  note  the  bearing  of  different  points  of  land,  islands,  etc.,  to  determine 
the  position  of  all  bars  and  reefs  encountered,  to  keep  a  record  of  tides  and  cur- 
rents, to  take  meteorological  and  astronomical  observations  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce,  to  investigate  scientific  phenomena,  and  inquire  into  the  mode  of 
life,  political  and  socisd  relations  of  the  native  population,  and  make  collections 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  perform  many  other  services  beneficial 
to  commerce,  science,  and  humanity. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine,  the  commanding  officer  is 
charged  with  several  special  duties.  In  1887-'88,  Congress  voted  $1 ,000  f  or  pre^ 
ents  to  the  natives  near  Cape  Navarin,  Asia,  as  a  reward  for  having  fed  and 
cared  for  some  American  sailors  wrecked  on  their  coast.  These  presents  were 
to  be  distributed  on  this  trip.  .  ,      ^        a 

Then,  scattered  through  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  islands  ana 
lands  so  remote  and  inaccessible  that  the  ordinary  census  taker  can  not  reacn 
them;  hence  the  commanding  officer  of  the  revenue  cutter  was  appomtea  a 
special  agent  for  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census  in  those  places,  rnis  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  these  little  known  regions.  *         -      ?oi  fr»i* 

Again,  the  steamer  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying  the  ^^^rj^i^'^t 
a  storehouse  and  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  Government  refuge  station  »o 
Point  Barrow;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  commanding  officer  was  autnorizeu  v^ 
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f  umish  such  assistance  as  he  could  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings  at  Gape 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Point  Hope,  and  give  the  general  agent  of  education  for 
Alaska  every  facility  for  visiting  the  native  settlements  on  the  coast. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  June,  1890,  we  steamed  out  of  the  har- 
bor of  Seattle.  At  9  o'clock  that  evening  we  swept  by  the  lig-ht-house  at  Cape 
Flattery  and  passed  out  to  sea. 

For  nine  days  and  nights  we  sailed  steadily  west,  without  seeing  land  or  sail 
and  scarcely  a  bird  or  fish.  On  the  evening  of  June  12  land  was  sighted,  which 
proved  to  be  Unimak  Island.  The  next  morning,  rising  early,  we  were  passing 
through  Akutan  Pa^s.  The  storm  and  fogs  and  rough  waves  of  the  preceding 
days  were  gone ;  the  water  was  as  quiet  as  a  millpond.  Pinnacles  of  rocks,  iso- 
lated and  in  groups,  were  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  us  ;  bold  headlands  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  height ;  mountain  slopes  covered  with  mosses  of  every  variety 
of  shade  and  great  patches  of  snow ;  volcanoes  with  their  craters  hid  in  the 
clouds  were  on  either  side,  and  all  lighted  up  by  the  morning  sun  made  a  scene 
of  surpaesing  loveliness  and  beauty.  In  due  time  we  swept  by  Cape  Crskine, 
rounded  Priests  Rock,  and  were  in  Unalaska  Bay.  Twelve  miles  up  the  bay 
and  we  were  at  Iliuiuk,  better  known  as  Unalaska,  the  commercial  metropolis  ot 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  Aleutian  Archipelago  consists  of  a  narrow  chain  of  islands,  extending  from 
the  end  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  in  a  general  westerly  direction  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  Attu,  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  land  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  This  chain  of  islands  separates  IBering  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
gives  coloring  to  theKussian  claim  of  a  ** closed  sea." 

The  discovery  of  these  islands  by  Europeans  is  due  to  the  unbounded  ambi- 
tion of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who,  having  founded  a  Russian  emjure  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  would  also  found  one  in  America. 

The  western  coast  of  America  had  been  explored  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino, 
California,  but  from  California  north  it  was  a  vast  unknown  region — ''  the  great 
northern  mystery,  with  its  Anian  strait  and  silver  mountains  and  divers  other 
fabulous  tales." 

To  solve  these  mysteries,  to  determine  whether  Asia  had  land  communication 
with  America,  to  learn  what  lands  and  people  were  beyond  his  possessions  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  to  extend  his  empire  from  Asia  to  America, 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1724,  ordered  two  expeditions  of  exploration  and  placed  them 
both  under  the  command  of  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  in  the  Russian  service.  The 
expedition  set  out  overland  through  Siberia  on  January  28,  1725,  imder  Lieut. 
ChirikoflP. 

Three  days  later  the  Emperor  died,  but  the  expeditions  were  energetically 
pushed  by  his  widow  and  daughter.  The  first  expedition^  from  1725  to  1730,  ex- 
plored Bering  Straits,  and  settled  the  question  of  separation  between  Asia  and 
America. 

The  second  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  consisted 
of  two  vessels,  the  St,  Paul,  commanded  by  Bering  himself,  and  the  St.  Peter, 
in  charge  of  Alexei  Ilich  Chirikoff,  S3Cond  in  command.  The  expedition  was 
accompanied  by  teveral  scientists  and  Bailed  from  Avatcha  Bay,  Kamtschatka, 
on  Juno  4, 1741.  This  ill-fated  expedition  discovered  the  mainland  of  Alaska 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  But  the  remnant  that  brought  back  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  northwestern  America,  also  brought  with  them  the  beautiful  f  lu^s 
of  the  sea  otter,  and  wide-awake  merchants  were  not  slow  to  see  their  opportu- 
nity. As  the  adventurous  hunt  for  the  little  sable  had  led  the  hardy  Cossack 
and  extended  Russian  dominion  from  the  Ural  Mountains  across  Asia  to  Kamt- 
schatka and  Bering  Sea,  so  now  the  hunt  for  the  sea  otter  was  to  extend  Rus- 
sian S3ttlement  2,000  miles  along  the  coast  of  America. 

A  few  months  after  the  return  of  Boring's  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1743, 
Emilian  Bassof  formed  a  partnership  with  a  wealthy  Moscow  merchant,  built  a 
small  vessel  named  the  Kupiton^  and  commenced  the  fur  tr£kde  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered islands.  On  his  second  trip,  in  1745,  he  collected  1,600  sea  otters,* 2,000 
fur  seals,  and  2,000  blue  Arctic  foxes. 

This  was  the  commencement  on  the  part  of  the -merchants  of  Siberia  of  a  mad 
race  after  the  furs  of  Alaska—a  race  so  mad  that  they  could  not  wait  the  secur- 
ing cf  proper  materials  for  the  building  of  safe  vessels  and  the  procuring  of 
trained  seamen.  Boats  were  hastily  constructed  of  planks  fastened  together 
with  raw  hide  or  sealskin  thongs.  In  these  unseaworthy  boats,  without  charts 
or  compass,  they  boldly  ventured  to  sea,  and  the  half  of  them  found  a  watery 

frave.    Those  that  did  return  in  safety  with  a  fair  cargo  received  from  2,000  to 
,000  roubles  each  as  their  share  of  the  profit. 
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On  the  26th  of  September,  1745,  for  the  first  time  the  discharfi^e  of  firearms 
was  heard  on  the  Aleutian  Islands.  A  native  was  shot  on  the  island  of  A^to 
by  a  party  of  Russians  under  Chuprof . 

Then  commenced  a  reign  of  lust,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  which  lasted  for  50 
years.  One  Feodor  Solovief  is  reported  to  have  alone  killed  3,000  Aleuts.  Ve- 
niaminof ,  who  was  the  leading  Greek  priest  and  first  bishop  in  Alaska,  declares 
that  during  that  dreadful  period  Aleuts  were  used  as  targets  lor  Russian  v^rao- 
tice  in  firing;  that  one  Solovief,  finding  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Una- 
laska  villages  assembled  on  Egg  Isltmd,  made  an  attack,  slaughtering  men, 
women,  and  children,  until  the  sea  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

One  lAzaref  threw  over  precipices,  cut  with  knives,  and  split  open -with  axes 
a  number  of  Aleuts. 

Whole  villages  were  massacred  by  the  RussiaDS,  so  that  Lieut.  Sary,  chief  of 
the  Russian  navy,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Billings's  expedition  in  1790,  declares 
that  it  was  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  place  the  number  murdered  at  5,000. 

This  first  half-century  of  Russian  occupation  can  be  roughly  summarized  as 
follows :  On  the  credit  side,  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  worth  of  furs ;  on  the 
debit  side,  thousands  of  Russians  drowned,  died  of  scurvy,  and  killed  by  natives, 
and  thousands  of  natives  needlessly  murdered  by  the  Russians. 

A  hotter  day  dawned  for  the  poor  natives  of  Alaska  in  the  coming  of  Grigor 
Ivanovich  Shelikof,  a  merchant  of  Okhotsk,  who  has  been  justly  styled  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  colonies  in  Alaska.  He  introduced  reforms  in  the  meth- 
ods of  hunting,  redressed  abuses,  formed  permanent  settlements,  and  procured 
concessions  and  power  from  the  Emperor. 

The  work  commenced  by  him  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Alexander  Baranof. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Aleutian  Islands^  is  Unalaska.  This 
island  is  120  miles  long  and  40  wide.  It  contains  three  separate  groups  of  moun- 
tains. It  also  has  an  active  volcano,  Makushln,  5,474  fe^  high.  From  a  cave 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  island  were  taken  eleven  mummies  for  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

It  also  possesses  several  deep  bays,  of  which  Unalaska  is  one  of  the  longest. 
In  their  season  codfish,  salmon,  halibut,  and  herring  abound  in  those  waters. 

The  island  was  first  sighted  by  Lieut.  Chirikof,  of  Bering*s  expedition,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1741.  The  first  landin&r  was  made  by  a  merchant  of  Turinsk, 
Stepan  Glottof ,  in  the  vessel  Yidian,  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1759.  Glottof  gave 
the  world  the  first  map  of  that  region,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  many  of  the 
natives  into  the  Greek  faith. 

To  the  average  American  the  Aleutian  Islands  seem  so  remote,  and  concerning 
them  so  little  is  known,  that  but  few  think  of  them  as  having  been  the  theater 
of  stirring  events  and  as  having  a  history  extending  back  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  but  such  is  the  case.  ' 

Unalaska  shares  with  the  other  islands  in  that  history.  For  thirty  years  it 
was  a  struggle  between  the  rapacious,  cruel,  and  bloody  fur-trader  and  the  Aleuts 
striving  to  preserve  their  homes  and  freedom.  The  end  was  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  natives. 

In  January,  1762,  a  party  of  fur  hunters,  under  the  leadership  of  Golodof  and 
Pushkaref ,  landed  upon  the  island.  Owing  to  their  excesses  against  the  natives, 
several  were  killed  and  the  rest  fled  the  island  the  following  May.  But  the 
island  was  too  rich  in  furs  to  be  given  up.  That  same  fall  another  party  came 
under  the  leadership  of  Drushinnin.  Outraging  the  natives,  the  latter  com- 
menced on  the  4th  of  December  a  series  of  attacks  which  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Russian  settlement,  only  4  out  of  150  men  escaping  with  their 
lives. 

In  August,  1763,  Capt.  Korovin,of  the  vessel  St.  T>'cwteita,  formed  asettlement. 
Thio  also  was  broken  up  by  the  natives. 

In  1764  Capt.  Solovief  formed  a  settlement.  His  stay  on  the  island  was  marked 
by  such  bloody  atrocities  that  the  few  who  survived  were  completely  subjugated. 
His  name  has  come  through  a  hundred  years  of  local  tradition  as  the  synonym 
of  cruelty.  Amon^  other  things,  it  is  said  that  he  experimented  upon  the,  pen- 
etrative power  of  his  bullets  by  binding  12  Aleuts  in  a  row  and  then  firing  through 
them  at  short  range.    The  bullet  stopped  at  the  ninth  man. 

In  1770,  when  fiie  American  colonists  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
struggle  for  independence,  the  struggle  of  the  Aleuts  was  ending.  They  had 
given  their  lives  in  vain.  The  few  who  were  left  could  no  longer  maintam  the 
unequal  conflict  and  were  reduced  to  practical  slavery. 

But  Unalaska  has  since  seen  better  days  and  been  visited  by  a  better  class. 
On  the  16th  of  September,  1768,  Capt.  Leva^hef ,  in  charge  of  a  Russian  scien- 
tific expedition,  dropped  his  anchor  and  wintered  on  the  island. 
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In  1778  it  was  visited  by  the  celebrated  Capt.  Cook  with  his  ships  Re^oZtttian 
and  Discovery.  On  the  zistof  July,  1787,  Capt.  Martine,  in  command  of  ti^o 
Spanish  vessels  on  a  tour  of  exploration,  landed  and  took  possession  of  the  isl&ad 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  1709  Unalaska  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  th.o  clay, 
Alexander  Bfkranof ,  who  was  to  rule  Alaska  for  the  next  twenty-eight  yoars, 
bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and,*  carrying  out  and  enlarging  the  plans  €>f  tbe 
merchant  Shelikof,  create  a  Russian  empire  in  America. 

On  the  30th  of  September  of  that  year,  the  ship  TrekJi  SvicUUdiy  upon  wlilcb 
he  had  embarked  for  Kadiak  Island,  was  wrecked  and  he  was  compelled  to 
spend  the  winter  at  Unalaska.  He  improved  his  time  by  studying  the  character 
or  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  forming  the  plans  which  he  after- 
wards so  successfully  executed.  In  1808  a  rude  log  chapel  was  erected  fox*  tbe 
worship  of  the  Greek  Church.  This  was  torn  down  in  1826  and  a  better  cliixreb 
built  in  its  place.  In  or  about  1795  a  Greek  priest.  Father  Makar,  took  up  bis 
abode  on  the  island,  and  had  great  success  in  baptizing  the  natives. 

He  was  followed  in  1824  by  Innocentius  Veniaminof ,  who  was  made  bishop  of 
all  Alaska  in  1840.  He  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Russia  and  made  metro- 
politan of  Moscow,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  in  the  Husso-Greek  Churcb. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1791,  the  island  was  visited  by  Capt.  Billings,  in  ch&r^ge 
of  the  Russian  '^  astronomical  and  geographical  exposition  for  navigating  tbe 
frozen  sea  and  describing  Its  coasts,  islands,"  etc. 

In  August,  1815,  the  place  was  visited  by  the  Russian  exploring  expedition  in 
search  of  the  **  Northwest  passage  "  on  the  Rurik,  Otto  von  Kotzebue  command- 
ing. 

In  1827  a  Russian  exploring  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Lutke, 
visited  the  island. 

From  the  beginning  of  Russian  rule  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Bering  Sea. 

But  aftsr  all  this  stirring  history  of  a  century  and  a  hidf ,  it  is  rather  disap- 
pointing to  learn  that  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Americans  took  pos- 
session, it  was  still  a  small  village  of  barabarasor  dirt  huts,  partly  under  ground, 
the  Russian  conauerors  having  largely  adopted  native  ways  of  living.  Since 
then  the  village  has  been  greatly  improved  and  almost  rebuut  at  the  expense  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  They  have  erected  18  small,  but  comforta- 
ble frame  cottages  for  their  employes,  together  with  residences  for  officers, 
store,  wharf,  and  warehouses.  The  village  has  a  population  of  from  14  to  20 
white  men,  two  white  women,  and  about  400  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  The  Greek 
Church  has  a  church  and  parsonage  and  school-house. 

Upon  landing,  I  was  met  by  Frof.  John  A.  Tuck,  who,  with  his  estimable 
wife,  is  in  charge  of  the  Government  school.  The  three  days  that  the  steamer 
remained  at  Unalaska  were  given  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  first  year  of  their  work  has  been  unexpectedly  successful,  and  I  felt,  witb 
the  teachers,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  commencement  of  the  **  Home," 
which  the  Methodist  Woman *s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  States 
have  had  under  advisement  for  two  or  three  years,  and  for  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.L.  H.  Daggett,  of  Boston,  they  have  been  raising  funds. 

During  my  stay  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  **Home"  commenced  by 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuck  taking  into  their  family  two  orphan  girls  from  the 
island  of  Attu.  A  suitable  building  for  the  **  Home  "  will  be  erected  by  the 
Methodist  ladles  this  coming  spring. 

On  Sabbath  morning  I  attenaed  the  Greek  Church  and  saw  the  services  in 
connection  with  the  baptism  of  children.  Fourteen  infants  were  presented  be- 
fore the  altar  of  the  church.  The  priest  had  in  his  hand  a  silver  spoon  with  a 
handle  about  a  foot  long,  and  a  bowl  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  spoon  for  a  salt- 
cellar. With  this  spoon  the  priest  dipped  water  from  a  silver  cup  into  the  mouth 
of  the  babe,  the  attendant  priest  holding  a  napkin  under  the  child's  chin.  After 
receiving  the  water,  the  cup  was  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  babe.  The  mother 
or  godmother  then  carried  it  to  a  side  table,  where  it  received  a  small  piece  of 
bread,  and  if  old  enough,  a  drink  of  water  to  wash  down  the  bread.  From  the 
bread  table,  the  child  was  carried  to  the  altar  platform,  and  its  lips  pressed  to  a 
picture  of  tne  Virgin  and  Child.  The  babe  was  then  kissed  by  its  god-mother. 
These  babes  were  dressed  in  long  white  dresses,  with  a  blue  or  red  silk  ribbon 
or  sash  aroimd  the  waist. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June  the  Bear  sailed  for  Bogoslof  Island. 

Four  or  five  miles  west  of  liTnalaska  Island  is  that  of  Umnak.  From  its  north- 
em  side,  stretching  out  for  miles  into  Bering  Sea,  is  a  reef.    At  the  time  of 
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C^t.  Cook^s  visit  in  1778,  the  northern  end  of  this  reef  was  marked  by  a  rock 
87d  feet  high  rising  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  tower.  This  he  named  **  Ship 
Rock." 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  during  a  violent  -storm,  from  the  northwest,  the 
inhabitants  of  Unalaska  and  Umnak  Islands  were  startled  by  distant  explosions 
and  rumbling  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when 
the  sky  had  cleared,  it  was  found  that  an  island  1}  miles  long,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  cone  2,240  feet  high,  had  been  tnrown  up  out  of  the 
sea  1,200  feet  distant  from  Ship  Bock.  Eightyears  afterwards,  some  hunters  visit- 
ing the  spot  found  the  adjacent  sea  still  warm  and  the  rocks  too  hot  for  landing. 
The  island  continued  to  grow  in  circumference  and  height  imtil  1823.  Since 
then  it  has  gradually  decreased  in  height  until  in  1884  it  measured  but  324  feet. 
In  1 882  the  natives  reported  Bogoslof  as  again  smoking.  On  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1883,  Capt.  Anderson,  of  the  schooner  Matheio  lumer,  sailed  partly  around 
the  island.  He  reported  that  a  new  island  had  appeared  one-half  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  throwing  out  ffreat  masses  of  rock  and  smoke  and  steam. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1883.  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes  fell  at  Unalaska,  and 
was  supposed  tooonie  from  this  island.  The  firstlanding  and  official  investigation 
was  maae  on  the  21  st  of  May,  1884,  by  Capt.  M.  A.  H^y,  commanding  United 
States  Revenue  Steamer  Corwin. 

The  new  cone  proved  to  be  about  1,760  feet  from  the  old  one,  the  two  being 
connected  by  a  low  sandspit  326  feet  wide,  with  Ship  Rock  on  the  spit  between 
the  two  cones.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island  was  foimd  to  be  7,904  feet,  its 
general  trend  SE.  by  E.  and  NW,  by  W. 

From  the  17th  to  the  22d  of  last  February  the  sky  was  obscured  with  a  cloud 
of  ashes,  a  liberal  shower  of  which  fell  in  the  village  of  Unalaska,  50  miles  away. 
A  pillar  of  flame  and  smoke  ascended  high  into  the  heavens.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  from  4  to  15  miles  high. 

The  first  white  man  to  pass  by  was  Capt.  Everett  E.  Smith,  of  the  steam  whal- 
ing bark  Balcena^  who  reported  the  apx}earance  of  four  new  islands  in  the  viein-'' 
ity. 

It  was  therefore  with  feelings  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  that  in  the  early 
morning  of  Tuesday,  June  17,  we  steamed  from  Unalaska,  bound  for  Bogoslof. 
Long  before  we  reached  the  island,  great  white  clouds  of  steam  were  seen  upon 
the  horizon.  As  we  approached  nearer  all  eyes  were  eagerly  bent  and  glasses 
trained  upon  the  land  looming  above  the  horbson.  But  the  captain  was  puzzled. 
He  could  not  make  out  his  landmarks.  The  two  volcanic  cones  were  all  right, 
but  where  was  Ship  Rock?  Soon  we  were  among  myriads  of  birds  which  nad 
chosen  these  inaccessible  and  warm  rocks  for  their  breeding  ground. 

Capt.  Healy  with  his  ^lass  went  to  the  masthead.  Two  men  were  placed  in 
the  cnains  to  throw  the  lead.  We  steamed  on  and  on  until  it  seemed  as  if  we 
would  steam  into  the  volcano  itself ;  sulphurous  smoke  enveloped  us,  almost 
strangled  us.  Amid  the  roar  of  the  breakers  and  the  screaming  of  the  birds 
the  leadman  called  out,  *'  No  bottom  at  17."  Where  previously  the  captain  had 
anchored  in  8  fathoms  of  water,  no  bottom  was  now  found  at  100  fathoms.  Ap- 
parently the  bottom  of  the  sea  had  fallen  out,  carrying  with  it  the  four  islands 
reported  only  a  few  weeks  before  by  Capt.  Smith.  We  steamed  in  safety  over 
their  former  sites.  More  than  that,  the  center  of  the  island  had  dropped  out, 
and  where  for  centuries  Ship  Rock  had  stood,  a  well-known  mark  to  the  mar- 
iner, was  now  a  lake. 

It  was  with  peculiar  sensations  that  we  steamed  partly  around  the  island,  so 
dose  that  we  could  look  into  the  sulphur-lined  steam  vents,  and.  enveloped  in 
its  steam,  could  almost  imagine  that  we  saw  **fire  and  brimstone." 

The  captain  had  intended  making  a  landing  and  an  investigation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, but  failing  to  find  an  anchorage,  and  the  wind  having  freshened  so  that 
it  was  unsafe  landing  through  the  breakers,  he  reluctantly  turned  away  and 
steamed  for  the  Seal  Islands. 

For  years  the  careful  observers  of  the  movements  of  the  seal  among  the  early 
hunters  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  had  noticed  that  they  went  north  in  spring:  and 
returned  in  the  fall,  accompanied  by  their  young,  and  a  tradition  existed  among 
the  natives  that  an  Aleut  had  once  been  cast  away  upon  islands  to  the  north, 
which  they  called  Amik.  When  in  1781  the  usual  catch  of  furs  began  to  d^ 
crease  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands,  efforts  were  made  to  discover  this  supposed 
island.  In  1786  the  search  was  joined  by  Master  Gerassim  Gavrilovich  Pribylor, 
in  the  vessel  8t,  George.  But  so  well  has  nature  hidden  these  islands,  the  favor- 
ite home  of  the  fur  seal,  among  the  fogs  of  Bering  Sea,  that  Pribylof  P^uj^f 
three  weeks  in  their  vicinity,  with  every  evidence  of  being  in  the  neignDor- 
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bood  of  land,  and  yet  unable  to  discover  it.  But  at  length  the  log  lifted,  sad 
early  in  June  land  was  lighted,  which  he  called  St.  George.  A  party  of  has-' 
ters  were  loft  on  the  island  for  the  winter  and  they  in  turn  discovered  welvger 
island  of  St.  Paul.  • 

Over  500,000  skine  were  taken  during  the  year,  and  the  islands  early  began 
to  be  the  ^^bank''  from  which  Baranof  raised  the  funds  to  carry  on  ms  gov- 
ernment in  Alaska.  If  he  needed  a  ship^s  load  of  jvovisions  ana  aupidies  for 
his  colonies,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  kiU  more  seal  and  pav  in  seal  SKins.  So 
great  was  the  slaughter  that  the  Grovernment  was  compelled  to  interlere  and 
in  1805  prohibited  their  killing  for  a  period  of  five  yew^.  Prom  1820  to  1867» 
the  year  of  the  tranter,  42,0(^  skins  were  annually  exported  to  England,  tbs 
United  States^  and  Canada. 

The  first  years  after  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  again  witnessed 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  by  different  firms,  until  Congress  was  compelled 
to  interfere  and  authorue  the  Treasury  Department  to  lease  the  islands  under 
suitable  restrictions  to  a  responsible  ctHnpcmy. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Compuiv  of  Smi  Francisoo, 
whieh  has  held  the  lease  for  the  past  twenty  years,  paying  the  Government  an- 
nually a  rental  of  $55,000,  and  a  rovalty  of  $2.62i  on  each  of  the  100,000  skins  al- 
lowed to  bo  taken.  This  produced  a  revenue  of  $317,500  per  year.  Last  spring 
the  islands  were  relet  for  another  twenW  years  to  the  North  Ajnerican  Com- 
mercial Company  of  San  Francisco.  By  tne  terms  of  the  new  lease  tho  Govern- 
ment will  be  the  recipient  of  about  $1,000,000  per  year. 

At  9:30  p.  m.  on  June  18,  the  captain  dropped  anchor  in  Southwest  Harbor, 
St.  George  Island.  Being  unable  to  land  through  the  te^i^ers,  the  next  day  tl^ 
ship  sailed  around  the  southern  end  of  the  island  and  anchored  at  noon  in  Garden 
Cove.  The  chart  said  that  there  was  a  trail  to  the  viUaee,  2  or  3  miles  distant. 
At  the  village  thoy  called  it  4  miles;  the  young  officers  uiat  walked  it  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  nearer  14  miles. 

'^  At  9:15  p.m.  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  we  steamed  n(H*thward  for  St.  Paul 
Island. 

Going  on  deck  about  6  o'clock  on  the  momingof  June  20,  the  ship  was  abreast 
of  St  Paul  Island,  in  full  sight  of  the  village.  Behind  us  was  Otter  Island  with 
its  bluff  shore,  and  still  further  behind  in  the  hazy  distance  the  Island  of  St> 
George.  To  our  right  was  Walrus  Island,  and  toour  left  St.  Paul,  withits  gentle 
slopes  of  green  grass  and  moes,  its  bleak  rocks  and  sand  beaches  covered  in  the 
seaeon  with  the  fur  seaL  To  the  right  of  the  Tillage  were  seen  men  driving  a 
herd  of  seal  to  the  killing  grounds.  Upon  a  hill  near  the  village  floated  the  stars 
and  stripes,  together  with  the  flag  of  the  North  AmaricanCommeroiid  Company, 
the  lessees  of  the  island.  The  stars  and  stripes  also  floated  over  the  building 
occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Goflf,  the  United  States  Treasury  agent. 

From  the  bay  the  village  presents  a  more  pleasing  and  inviting  appearance 
than  any  other  in  Alaska.  The  large  houses  occupied  by  the  North  An^riciyEi 
Commercial  Company  for  their  own  use,  the  house  of  the  Treasury  agent,  the 
Greek  church  and  the  priest's  residence,  the  schoolhouse  and  the  neat  white 
cottages  of  the  people,  with  their  orderly  arrangement  by  streets,  ranged  as  they 
are  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill,  make  an  attractive  picture.  Before  we  rose 
from  an  early  breakfast,  Messrs.  Goff,  Tingle,  Redpath,  and  Elliott  were  an- 
nounced. They  had  come  to  get  their  mail,  which  Capt.  Healy  hi^  brought 
up  for  them.  After  breakfast  I  went  ashore  with  Mr.  Goff,  who  with  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Nettle  ton,  c^  Minneapolis,  also  Mr.H.  W.  Elliott,  of  Washington,  and- 
Mr.  Tingle,  tho  company  s  agent,  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  day  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  me. 

Soon  after  landing  Mr.  Goff  announced  that  a  killing  had  commenced,  and  we 
walked  over  to  the  grounds  to  witness  the  process.  A  band  of  20O  or  300  seals 
were  huddled  together  in  the  care  of  keepers.  From  this  bond  15  to  20  seala 
would  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  driven  a  few  yards  from  the  main  band.  Four  or 
five  men  with  long  clubs  then  took  charge  of  the  small  band,  and  selecting  those 
of  suitable  size  and  age,  killed  them  by  one  blow  on  the  head.  The  men  with 
clubs  were  followed  by  others  with  knives,  who  stabbed  the  seals  to  let  out  the 
blood.  They  were  followed  by  the  skin  men,  who  took  off  the  skin  with  the 
layer  of  fat  adhering  to  it.  These  in  turn  were  followed  by  those  who  separated 
the  fat  from  the  skin.  The  skins  were  then  carried  to  the  Mdting  house,  where 
they  were  carefully  counted  and  salted  down.  While  this  was  going  on,  a  score 
of  women  and  girls  were  filling  skin  bags  with  masses  of  fat,  which  were  carried 
on  their  backs  to  their  homes,  and  then  fried  out  into  oil  (butter)  for  winter  use. 
The  flesh  was  also  carried  home,  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  hung  on  poles  to  dry. 
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Alter  being  dried,  it  is  stuffed  into  the  stomachs  of  the  sea  lion,  which  have  been 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  After  filling  it  with  the  dried  meat,  seal 
oil  is  poured  in,  filling  up  all  the  vacant  spaces.  You  then  have  a  huge  sausage 
between  two  aiid  three  feet  in  diameter..   This  is  stowed  away  for  winter  use. 

In  passing  through  the  village  we  saw  women  at  work  cleaning  ^e  intestines 
of  the  sea  l£>n,  very  much  as  eastern  farm-wives  prepare  intestines  for  sausages. 
After  being  cleansed  they_  are  hung  out  to  dry  ;  when  dry  they  are  slit  length- 
wise and  form  a  band  3  or  4  inches  wide  and  from  75  to  100  feet  long.  From 
titiese  strips  are  made  the  famous  kamileka,  or  waterproof  coata  worn  by  these 
people.  These  coats  are  much  lighter,  stronger,  and  dryer,  resisting  rain 
longer  and  better  than  the  rubber  goods  of  commerce.  Among  the  Eskimo  of 
the  Arctic  the  larger  intestines  of  the  walrus  are  used,  making  a  correspond- 
ingly wider  band. 

The  Greek  church  at  this  place  is  the  best  painted  and  neatest  kept  el  any 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  Territory.  The  silver  candlesticks  and  other  ornaments 
when  not  in  use  were  kept  from  the  dust  by  bag  coverings.  The  church  is  rich, 
being  supported  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  wages  of  the  whole  population. 
In  the  adjoining  graveyard  a  large  Greek  cross  made  from  2-inch  plank  stood  at 
the  head  of  each  grave.  With  but  two  or  three  exoepticMis,  these  contained  no 
name  or  date,  nothing  to  indicate  who  was  buried  there.  A  gentleman  who  has 
attended  many  of  their  funerals  says  he  never  saw  any,  even  We  nearest  relative 
of  the  deceased,  shed  a  tear  or  give  uiy  outward  sign  of  grief.  They  say  it  is 
good  to  die.  After  the  burial  all  the  friends  are  invited  to  the  former  residence 
of  the  deceased  to  tea. 

With  Mr.  Go£f  I  also  visited  the  company's  schoolhouse.  It  is  well  built,  com- 
modious, and  well  furnished  in  its  appointments.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Greek  Church,  which  does  not  wish  the  children  to  learn  English,  but  little 
progress  has  apparently  been  made.  The  scho<^  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty 
years,  and  yet  I  could  not  find  a  child  who  could  converse  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, altbough  I  was  informed  that  some  of  them  understood  what  I  said  to 
them.  I  greatly  regret  that  it  was  vacation  time  and  that  I  could  not  see  the 
school  in  session. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  who  is  here  under  appointment  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  report  on  the  present  condition  of  seal  life,  pointed  out  to  me  the 
location  of  the  leading  seal  rookeries,  and  lamented  the  seeming  fact  that  the 
seal  were  greatly  decreasing  in  numbers.  At  dinner  we  were  an  the  guests  ot 
Mr.  Tingle ;  the  principal  fresh  meat  being  roasted  seal.  I  found  it  very  pala- 
table. 

The  population  of  the  island  consists  of  5  whites  and  217  natives.  There  are 
23  boys  and  41  girls  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17. 

About  4:30,  the  tide  favoring,  we  returned  to  the  ship  after  a  verv  enjoyable 
day  on  shore.  At  5  p.  m.  the  steamer  got  under  way.  We  rounded  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  islsmd  and  fetched  our  course  for  Asia. 

SIBERIA.       . 

Siberia,  the  battle-ground  of  conquering  Cossack  and  free-booting  Promy- 
shlenki  in  their  century's  march  across  Asia,  is,  in  its  northern  and  northwest- 
em  section,  a  dreary  waste  of  low-rolling  and  frozen  timdra  or  rugged,  snow- 
covered  and  storm-swept  mountains,  the  land  of  the  fierce  howling  poorga,  ci 
wild  beasts  and  scattered  tribes  of  brave,  hardy,  and  half-dvilized  people. 

Its  bleak,  ice-skirted,  snow-covered  shore  north  of  Kamchatka  was  our  next 
landing  place.  Off  thiscoaston  the  5th  of  May,  1885,  the  whaling  bark  Napoleon 
was  caught  and  crashed  in  the  ice.  The  disaster  came  so  suddemy  that  the  crew 
had  barely  time  to  spring  into  the  boats  without  provisions  or  extra  clothing. 
There  were  four  boats  with  nine  in  each.  Four  days  af  terthe  wreck  two  of  the 
boats  were  seen  by  the  bark  Fketwing,  and  their  crews  rescued,  five  of  them 
dying  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure.  The  remaining  eighteen  men  after  seven 
days'  tossing  about  in  the  sea,  took  refuge  upon  a  large  field  of  ice,  where  they 
remained  twenty-six  days.  During  this  time  one-half  of  their  number  died  from 
exhaustion  and  starvation.  While  on  the  ice  all  they  had  to  eat  were  two  small 
seals,  which  were  caught.  One  of  the  men,  Mr.  J.  B.  Vincent,  being  unable  to 
eat  the  raw  seal,  had  not  a  mouthful  of  nourishment  for  eleven  days. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  nine  survivors  again  took  to  the  boat,  and  in  three 
days  effected  a  landing  on  ihe  Siberian  coast,  to  the  southwest  oi  Cape  Navarin. 
The  day  after  they  landed,  five  of  the  remaining  died,  being  so  badly  frozen  that 
their  limbs  dropped  off.    Rogers,  the  mate,  Lawrence,  a  boat  steerer,  and  Wal- 
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tera,  the  cooper,  were  also  badly  frozen  and  helpless.  These  were  eared  for  by 
the  natives,  who,  though  in  a  half-starving  condition  themselves,  divided  their 
living  with  them.  The  three  men  lived  through  the  winter,  subsisting  on  dried 
fish  until  March,  when  Lawrence  died,  followed  the  next  day  by  Rogers,  and 
shortly  afterwards  by  Wallace,  leaving  Vincent  the  sole  survivor  of  the  party. 
Vincent,  being  in  better  physical  condition  than  the  others,  was  adoptea  by  a 
family  having  a  herd  of  domesticated  reindeer,  and  therefore  had  more  to  eat. 
With  them  he  remained  for  over  two  years  until  found  and  rescued  July  15, 
1887,  by  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  commanding  the  United  States  revenue  marine 
steamer  Bear, 

While  among  the  deer  men,  Mr.  Vincent  carved  on  a  board  with  a  knife  the 
following  message,  and  asked  his  new  made  friends  on  the  coast  to  give  it  to  the 
first  ship  they  saw.  On  one  side  was  **  1887  J.  B.  V.  Bk.  Nap.  Tobacco  give." 
On  the  reverse  side  was  **S.  W.  C.  Nav.,  10  M.  Help  Come."  This  piece  of 
wood  ultimately  reached  Capt.  Healy  and  told  the  story,  **  1887,  J.  B.  Vincent 
of  thebark  Napoleon,  Is  10  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Navarm.  Come  to  his  rescue. 
Give  the  bearer  some  tobacco  for  his  trouble." 

Capt.  Healy  was  at  Port  Clarence  when  he  received  the  message.  With  his 
usual  promptness,  he  stsamed  over  to  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and  after  some  diflft- 
culty  in  the  fog,  finally  found  and  rescued  the  wrecked  sailor. 

During  the  following  winter  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  presents  with  which  to  reward  the  natives  for  their  care  of  Mr.  Vincent  and 
his  comrades.  Capt.  Healy  was  delegated  to  distribute  these  presents,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  were  en  route  to  Siberia. 

Monday,  June  23,  opened  very  foggy,  but  about  8  o'clock  the  fog  lifted,  and 
Cape  Navarin  and  the  coast  of  Siberia  were  in  full  view.  A  more  desolate  and 
dreary  scene  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of.  A  range  of  mountains  with  an  elevation 
of  about  2,000  feet  lined  the  coast.  Cape  Navarin  itself  ended  in  a  precipice  2.512 
feet  in  height,  the  base  of  which  descended  into  the  sea.  Although  it  was  so  late 
in  June,  the  whole  country  was  still  covered  with  snow,  except  bare  spots  here 
and  there.  Sleds  drawn  by  dogs  and  reindeer  were  still  in  common  use.  Even 
while  approaching  the  coast,  snow  storms  were  seen  sweeping  through  the  ca- 
nons of  the  mountains.  The  temperature  on  deck  at  noon  was  45  ^.  A  sharp 
lookout  was  keot  for  the  native  village  which  was  located  upon  the  map,  but 
which  was  not  found  upon  the  coast.  At  length  two  tents  were  seen  on  the  TOach, 
and  abreast  of  them  we  anchored  at  2  p.  m.  The  Captain  and  Mrs.  Healy,  Lieut. 
Dimmock,  and  myself  went  ashore.  The  captain  at  once  sent  messengers  in 
every  direction  on  dog-sleds  to  gather  the  people  together.  The  main  distribu- 
tion of  presents  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21th,  and  consisted  of  1,000 
yards  of  drilling,  500  yards  of  calico,  100  packages  of  glovers'  needles,  8  dozen 
hand  dooking-glasses,  1,500  pounds  of  ship  bread,  2  half-barrels  of  sugar,  2  barrels 
of  molasses,  1  chest  of  tea,  6  dozen  combs,  5  dozen  packages  of  linen  thread,  4 
dozen  tin  pails  and  pans,  1  dozen  iron  pots,  2  kegs  of  nails  with  hammers,  files, 
gimlets,  saws,  braces,  and  other  carpenter  tools,  1  dozen  rifles  and  one-half  dozen 
shotguns,  125  pounds  of  powder,  300  pounds  lead,  2  bags  of  shot  and  20,000  caps, 
1,000  cartridges,  axes,  hatchets,  and  butcher  knives,  2  dozen  fox-traps,  4  dozen 
pipes,  tobacco,  snuff,  1  box  goggles,  one  package  fish-hooks  and  linos,  beads,  and 
1  box  children's  toys.    Total  value,  $1,000. 

There  are  three  tribes  or  families  of  natives  on  the  Bering  Sea  coast  of  Siberia : 
the  Kamtchatkans,  occupying  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  the  Tchuctchees, 
occupying  the  general  region  west  of  Bering  Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Anadir,  and 
the  Koriaks,  occupying  the  country  between  the  former  two.  Our  visit  was  to 
the  Koriaks,  although  I  afterwards  met  the  Tchuctchees  at  East  Cape.  The 
Koriaks  can  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  civilized  ones  that  have  come  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  settlements  in  the  interior,  the  coast 
men,  who  mainly  subsist  on  the  whale,  walrus,  and  seal,  and  the  deer  men,  who 
live  off  their  herds  of  domesticated  reindeer.  The  latter  two  classes  are  more 
or  less  nomadic  and  pagan.    They  are  said  to  offer  sacrifices  of  dogs. 

We  met  the  deer  and  coast  Koriaks.  They  are  a  good  sized,  robust,  athletic, 
and  fleshy  people,  with  prominent  cheek  bones,  broad  noses,  black  eyes,  and  a 
pleasant,  good-natured  expression.  The  men  shave  the  crown  of  their  heads, 
leaving  a  Fringe  of  coarse,  black  hair  round  the  forehead  and  sides,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  so  many  monks.  They  are  said  to  do  this  that  the  flying  of 
the  hair  in  the  wind  may  not  frighten  the  wild  reindeer  when  hunting. 

The  women  wear  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  the  two  braids  hanging  down 
the  back.  Some  braid  strings  of  beads  around  their  necks  or  pendant  from  their 
ears. 
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The  women  are  very  generally  tattooed  down  the  center  of  the  forehead  and 
along  each  side  of  the  nose  to  the  nostril,  and  elaborate  designs  cover  the  cheek. 
I  also  saw  tattooing  on  the  hands,  wrists,  and  arms.  One  girl  had  two  waving 
lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  nostrils,  and  nine  in  a  fan  shape  from  the  lower 
lip  to  the  chin.  Another,  with  the  other  marks,  had  an  **  X  "  on  the  chin  at  eefch 
corner  of  her  mouth.  Occasionally  the  men  were  tattooed.  I  saw  a  husband  and 
wife  marked  exactly  alike.  They  were  dressed  exclusively  in  skins  and  furs. 
Neither  on  their  persons  nor  in  the  construction  of  their  tents,  furnishings,  or 
bedding  did  I  see  as  much  as  a  thread  of  wool  or  cotton.  Their  clothing,  tents, 
and  badding  are  made  from  reindeer  skins.  Their  food  is  largely  dried  rein- 
deer meat,  supplemented  with  whale  and  seal  blubber.  Their  thread  is  reindeer 
sinew,  and  from  the  reindeer  horns  are  made  many  household  implements. 

The  dress  of  both  men  and  women  is  made  of  a  large  skin  shirt,  so  constructed 
that  the  fur  can  be  worn  outside  or  next  to  the  skin,  as  may  be  desired,  and  a 
pair  of  skin  pants  with  the  fur  inside.  These  extend  to  the  knee.  Those  of  the 
women  are  wide,  so  that  when  tied  at  the  knee,  they  present  a  bag|fy  appear- 
ance similar  to  Turkish  trousers.  Then  a  pair  of  fur  boots  soled  with  seal  or 
walrus  hide.  The  tops  of  the  boots  are  tied  closely  around  the  bottom  of  the 
pants.  Suspended  by  a  string  around  the  neck  is  a  fur  hood,  which  can  be 
pulled  over  the  head  when  needed.  The  babe  is  carried  inside  the  parka,  or 
fur  coat,  on  the  back  of  the  mother.  A  belt  around  the  waist  of  the  parKa  keeps 
the  babe  from  slipping  down  too  far.  The  dress  of  the  babe  consists  of  a  single 
garment  of  reindeer  skin,  but  this  garment  combines  hood,  coat,  pants,  shoes, 
and  mittens  aJl  in  one.  When  dressed,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  face  of  the 
child  is  visible. 

The  sleds  are  made  of  birch  runners.  Over  these  are  a  half-dozen  arches  ' 
made  of  reindeer  horns.  These  arches  connect  the  runners  and  support  the  floor 
of  the  sled.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  sled  is  a  slight  railing  to  support  the 
back  of  the  traveler.  No  iron  is  used  in  making  the  sled  ;  all  the  parts  are  firmly 
lashed  together  with  whalebone  strips  or  rawhide.  The  runners  are  shod 
with  bone.  Before  these  are  harnessed  six  dogs  in  pairs,  or  two  reindeer.  The 
reindeer  are  also  driven  side  by  side.  The  harness  of  the  reindeer  is  very 
simple,  being  a  strap  around  his  neck  connected  with  a  trace  between  his  legs. 

The  tents  we  saw  are  conical,  like  those  of  the  Dakota  Indians,  the  poles 
being  covered  with  reindeer  skins  or  walrus  hides.  In  some  portions  of  the 
country,  where  straight  poles  can  not  be  had,  whalebones  are  used  for  frames, 
and  the  tents  are  oval  in  shape.  Within  the  tents  for  the  sake  of  greater  warmth 
are  small  inner  inclosures  made  by  hanging  reindeer-skin  curtains.  Thesa 
small  inclosures  ai*e  the  sleeping  places.  As  they  follow  their  herds  from  one 
pasturage  to  another  these  tents  are  easily  taken  down,  loaded  on  the  sled,  re- 
moved to  the  next  camp  and  set  up  again. 

They  have  two  kinds  of  boats,  consisting  of  a  light  frame  of  birch woood,  over 
which  is  stretched  seal  or  walrus  skin.  The  large,  open  boat  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives oomiak,  by  the  Kamtchatkans  bidar.  These  will  carry  from  25  to  50  peo- 
ple. The  smaller  boat  is  intended  for  from  1  to  3  men,  and  is  entirely  encased 
in  skin,  except  the  openings  left  for  the  men  to  sit  in.  These  are  called  kyaks, 
kaiak,  or  bidarka. 

In  hunting  whales,  walrus,  and  seals  they  use  spears  with  ivory  points  set  in 
bone  sockets.  Small  birds  and  animals  are  trapped.  Their  gun  is  a  miniature 
rifle  with  a  barrel  not  over  2  feet  long.  To  the  stock  are  fastened  by  a  hinge 
two  light  sticks,  which  are  used  as  supports  to  the  gun  when  firing.  Powder 
and  IcSkd  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  and  so  expensive  that  the  hunter  runs  no  un- 
necessary risk  in  usin^  it.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  they  hunt  to  recover  the 
bullet  in  order  to  use  it  again.  I  tried  in  vain  to  purchase  one  of  these  guns. 
They  seem  to  have  no  chiefs,  their  organization  being  largely  patriarchal.  If 
one  man  accumulates  more  deer  than  his  neighbors,  he  secures  a  certain 
amount  of  influence  on  account  of  his  wealth.  Poor  men,  who  have  no  deer  of 
their  own,  join  his  band,  and  assist  in  caring  for  his  herd,  in  return  for  food  and 
clothing.  The  only  law  that  governs  the  community  seems  to  be  the  natural 
law  that  is  found  in  all  barbarous  tribes,  that  of  retaliation.  A  few  years  ago  a 
feud  started  between  a  band  living  on  the  coast,  and  a  band  of  deer  men  living 
in  t'le  neighborhood,  during  which  the  latter  band  was  exterminated. 

They  impressed  me  as  a  very  unselfish  people.    In  the  distribution  of  the 

Presents  none  seemed  to  think  that  someone  else  was  receiving  more  than  ho. 
'he  more  frequent  expression  of  anxiety  seemed  to  be  that  no  one  should  hi 
overlooked.  They  also  called  attention  to  some  who  were  unavoidably  absent, 
and  offered  to  take  them  their  share.    Evidently  some  of  them  had  never  been 
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upon  a  Bhip  before,  and  they  were  naiuriUly  curious  Id  look  all  oyer  it.  Some- 
timea  when  a  family  came  off  in  their  boat,  at  first  only  the  men  canie  aboard* 
After  a  while,  sa  if  gaining  confidence,  the  women  and  children  would  venture. 
Frequently  as  soon  as  they  were  on  deck  they  would  sit  down  as  ii  i^raid  to 
stand  up.  One  woman  reaching  the  deck  in  safety  expressed  her  joy  by  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  her  husband's  neck  and  they  rubb^  noees  Cthelr  inetbod 
of  salutation  in  the  place  of  kiasing). 

I  secured  from  them  for  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  aad 
Ethnography  at  Sitka,  a  number  of  things  to  illustrate  their  manner  oi  liTing. 

There  being  a  herd  of  some  1,500  reindeer  a  few  miles  up  the  coast,  in  ord^ 
that  we  might  visit  them  and  the  ship  procure  some  fresh  meat,  alter  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  the  presents  the  captain  got  under  way  and  sailed  up  to  the  reindeer 
herd,  where  he  again  anchored.    Going  ashore,  we  found  ihe  herd  on  the  beach, 
some  of  them  apparency  drinking  the  salt  water.    The  winter  with  its  unosiial 
amount  c^  snow  had  been  severe  upon  them,  so  ^at  they  were  very  poor.    They 
wel*e  also  shedding  their  hair  and  their  horns  were  in  the  velvet,  so  Unej  did 
not  make  a  very  impressive  appearance.    Off  to  one  side  two  sleds  were  standing 
with  two  deer  attached  to  each.    Getting  upon  one  of  the  sleds,  by  moti<»isl 
made  them  understand  that  I  wanted  a  ride,  imd  a  short  one  was  given  me.    The 
reindeer  were  much  smaller  than  I  had  expected  to  find  them,  the  majoriiy  of 
them  being  not  mu<^  larger  than  the  wild  deer  of  other  sections.    The  eaptain 
purchased  four  deer,  whidi  were  slaughtered  and  dr^»ed  for  him.    When  get- 
ting  ready,  to  lasso  the  deer  the  owner  s  family  seated  themselves  in  a  clrclo  on 
the  ground,  where  probably  some  rites  connected  with  their  superstitiaos  were 
observed.    Upon  attempting  to  approach  the  circle  we  were  motioned  away. 
After  a  little  while  the  men  went  out  and  lassoed  a  selected  animal,  which  was 
led  out  on  one  side  of  the  herd.    The  man  that  was  leading  it  stationed  himself 
directly  in  front  of  the  animal  and  held  him  firmly  by  the  two  horns.    Another 
with  a  Dutcher  knife  stood  at  the  side  of  the  deer.    An  old  man,  probably  the 
owner,  went  off  to  the  eastward,  and  placing  his  back  to  the  setting  sun  seemed 
engaged  in  prayer,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  he  turned  around  and  faced 
the  deer.    This  was  the  signal  for  knifing  the  animaL    With  apparently  no  el- 
fort,  the  knife  was  pushed  to  the  heart  and  witndrawn.    The  animal  seemed  to 
suffer  no  pain,  and  in  a  few  8ec<mds  sank  to  his  kneesand  relied  over  cm  his  side. 
While  this  was  taking  place  the  old  man  before  mentioned  stood  erect,  naotlon- 
less,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes.    When  the  deer  was  dead  he  i^>proached,  nud 
taking  a  handful  of  hair  and  blood  from  the  wound,  impressively  threw  it  to  the 
eastward.    This  was  repeated  a^second  time.    Upon  the  killing  of  tl^  secoaid 
animal  the  wife  of  the  owner  cast  the  hair  and  blood  to  the  eastward.    I  did  not 
remain  to  the  slaughter  of  the  other  two.    While  the  animal  was  bleeding  to 
death  several  women  and  girls  gathered  aroimd  and  commenced  sharpening 
their  knives  on  stones  preparatory  to  skinning  the  animal,  which  they  proceeded 
to  do  as  soon  as  the  deer  were  dead.    Engineer  Meyers  photographed  the  herd. 

At  4:15  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  ship  was  gotten  under  way  and  we 
started  northward.  Aft_^r  proceeding  about  20  miles  we  ran  into  a  large  field  of 
floating  ice.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly.  Off  upon  the  western  horizon, 
clear-cut  against  the  sky,  glistening  and  sparkling  in  their  covering  ol  snow, 
were  the  Siberian  mountains,  while  all  around  us.  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
were  great  masses  of  heavy  ice,  nibbing  and  gi'inding  against  one  anotiier.  We 
were  six  hours  steaming  through  this  ice.  While  in  the  ioe  the  capt^n  shot 
three,  and  secured  two^  hooded  seal.  Great  numbers  of  waterfowl  were  in  tlie 
open  spaces  among  the  ice. 

It  was  here  that  the  whaling  bark  Sappho  was  crushed  and  sunk  in  1882,  and 
the  barks  Bainbow  and  iVapoJeoR  in  1885,  wad  the  bark  Ladoga  in  1889.  This  last 
vessel  escaped  destruction  and  was  repaired.  Just  to  the  northward,  between 
us  and  our  destination,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in  1885  the  bark  GazdU  was  crushed 
and  sunk. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  28,  we  sighted  the  snow-covered  coast  of  St.  Law- 
rence Island,  and  dropp^  anchor  off  the  village  Chib-u-chak  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  island.  We  are  now  in  latitude  64  degix^es  north.  The  Bvm  rises 
at  1 :55  o'clock  and  sets  at  10:05  p.  m.  Temperature  at  noon  40  degrees.  This  is 
the  largest  island  in  Bering  Sea.  It  was  discovered  and  named  by  Bering's  ex* 
pedition  in  the  summer  of  1728.  In  1775  the  island  was  sighted  by  Captain  Cook 
and  named  Clark  Island.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1817,  it  was  visited  by  Kotzebnej^s 
expedition  in  the  Ritrik,  and  in  1830  by  Etolin  in  command  of  the  brig  Ghicagof, 
Etolin  found  five  native  villages  on  the  island.  In  1878  the  island  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  tragedy .    Starvation  and  pestilence  carried  awi^  over  400  ol  the  people. 
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When  the  revenue  cutter  visited  the  island  in  1880  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  In  four  villages  the  corpses  of  the  population  alone 
were  found.  All  the  villages  on  the  island  with  the  single  exception  of  Chih-u- 
chak  had  been  swept  out  of  existence. 

In  1884  Capt.  Healy  reports,  '*At  the  villages  along  the  north  shore  no  sign  of 
living  beings  could  be  found,  but  the  still  decaying  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
Eskimos  were  lying  in  and  about  the  falling  houses.'' 

Before  we  dropped  anchor  four  or  five  umnis^s,  loaded  with  natives,  were 
waiting  to  board  us.    As  soon  as  l^e  anchor  went  down  they  paddled  up  to  the 


gangway,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  men,  women,  and  children  came  aboard,  pre- 
pared to  barter  walrus  tusks,  ivory  carvings,  fur  clothing,  native  boots  and  shoes, 
seal  skin,  etc.  The  women  were  more  highly  tattooed  than  any  we  have  before 
met.  As  the  captain  wished  to  take  the  census  of  the  village  he  b&kd  to  go  across 
to  Indian  Point  (Cape  Tchapalin),  Siberia,  for  an  interpreter. 

It  was  a  five-hours  run.  We  reached  Indian  Point  about  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  natives  were  soon  off  in  force  with  the  usual  things  for  barter, 
and  a  few  to  secure  the  services  of  the  ship's  physician.  The  village  consisted 
of  some  2  dozen  skin  tents,  also  a  few  underground  huts  and  one  small  frame 
house.    Above  the  tide  on  the  beach  along  the  whole  front  m§  ^the  village  lay 
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the  unbroken  ice  and  snow.  The  village  itsolf  is  on  a  low  sandspit  tliat  pro- 
jects out  into  the  sea.  The  mountains  back  and  above  the  village  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  even  while  we  were  anchored  there,  a  driving  snowstorm  was 
sweeping  over  them .    Small  cakes  of  floating^  ice  were  drifting  around  the  vessel. 

Going  ashore,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  number  of  the  children.  In 
all  the  journey  I  have  not  met  so  large  a  number.  Being  in  Russia,  our  j^askao 
school  system  can  not  reach  them.  They  are  an  Eskimo  colony,  speaking*  the 
same  language  as  the  natives  of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Perhaps  they  oould  be 
induced  to  remove  over  there  for  the  sake  of  schooling  their  children. 

At  Indian  Point  we  had  eider  ducks  for  dinner,  and  found  them  good  eaUng. 
Securing  an  interpreter,  Tommy  Tough  by  name,  the  captain,  on  the  morning-  of 
June  30,  returned  to  St.  Lawrence  Island.  On  our  way  across,  althougli  an  al- 
lowance of  6  miles  had  been  made  for  the  current,  the  vessel  was  carried  10 
miles  farther  out  of  its  course,  making  a  drift  of  15  miles  in  a  distance  of  40.  A 
dense  fog  having  set  in,  the  ship  passed  north  of  the  island  without  seeing^  it. 
The  fog  lifting  at  10:30  a.  m.,  we  retraced  our  course  and  soon  after  dropped 
anchor  abreast  of  the  village,  and  I  went  ashore  with  Lieut.  Dimock,  Dr.  Holmes, 
and  the  interpreter. 

The  houses  are  from  20  to  40  feet  in  size.  For  a  distance  of  5  or  6  feet  above 
the  ground  the  walls  are  built  of  driftwood,  whalebone,  or  timbers  and  planks 
•  from  shipwrecked  vessels.  These  are  placed  on  end  side  by  side,  forming-  an 
incloBure  in  a  circular  or  oblong  form.  The  cracks  between  these  planks  are 
stuffed  with  moss.  From  the  top  of  these  walls  rafters  made  of  poles  are  ex- 
tended across,  meeting  in  the  center.  These  are  supported  in  thecent:r  by  a 
rid*?e  pole  resting  ui)on  posts.  These  rafters  are  covered  with  walrus  and  seal 
skins,  forming  the  roof.  Some  roofs  are  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  and  others  of  a 
dome.  Inside  they  are  partitioned  off  around  the  sides  with  deer  skin  curtains. 
The  spaces  curtained  oil  form  the  sleeping  places.  All  around,  inside  and  out- 
side, are  filth,  dirt,  sleds,  spears,  snowshoes,  and  household  utensils.  The 
houses  and  tents  are  located  with  no  reference  to  order  or  street  lines.  The 
sleds  are  shod  with  bone.  On  a  few  small  ones,  the  whole  runner  was  made  of  a 
walrus  tusk. 

If  the  building  is  a  very  large  one  there  is  a  row  of  supporting  poles  on  each 
side,  midway  between  the  center  and  sides.  Over  the  rafter  poles  are  stretched 
walrus  hides.  These  are  held  in  position  by  rawhide  ropes,  attached  to  which 
and  hanging  down  the  sides  of  the  building  are  the  vertebrae  of  whales,  largo 
stones,  and  old  iron  from  shipwrecked  vessels.  This  anchorage  both  stretches 
the  skins  and  prevents  them  from  being  blown  off.  These  skins  being  trans- 
lucent let  in  a  great  deal  of  light.  There  are  no  windows  in  the  house,  and  buta 
small  opening,  from  2to  2i  feet  above  the  ground,  for  a  door.  Fire,  when  they 
have  any,  is  made  on  the  dirt  floor  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Each  building 
is  occupied  by  several  families.  Near  the  house  is  a  scaffold  made  of  posts  of  the 
jaw  bones  of  the  whale.  These  are  7  to  10  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide.  A  series 
of  these  make  the  scaffolds  from  20  to  30  feet  long.  On  these  are  placed  the  skin 
boats,  harness  of  the  dogs,  meat,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs.  nx)on 
one  of  these,  attached  to  the  whale  bone  cross  beam,  was  a  child's  swing  made 
of  walrus  thong  rope. 

I  saw  several  excavations  where  imderground  houses  had  once  been,  and  one 
such  hous3  still  standing  with  the  roof  partially  fallen  in.  The  sides  were  com- 
posed of  walrus  skulls  laid  up  like  a  New  England  stone  wall.  In  this  house 
were  some  corpses,  together  with  the  spear  and  arrowheads  and  perEonal  be- 
longings of  the  dead. 

Large  patches  of  snow  and  ice  still  remain  in  the  village,  some  of  them  being 
from  3  to  4  feet  deep.  As  we  passed  from  house  to  house  we  were  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  dirty,  but  bright-looking  children.  From  the  eldest  to  the  child  which 
was  just  able  to  talk,  they  asked  for  tobacco,  which  is  used  by  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  down  to  the  nursing  child.  Five  little  girls,  from  4  to  10  years  of  age,  gave 
me  a  native  dance.  They  commenced  with  a  swinging  motion  of  the  bcSy  from 
side  to  side,  throwing  their  weight  alternately  upon  each  foot.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  an  explosive  grunt,  or  squeak,  as  if  the  air  was  being  violently  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  As  they  warmed  up,  they  whirled  around,  writhed  and  twisted 
their  bodies  and  distorted  their  faces  into  all  manner  of  shapes  and  expressions, 
until  they  would  fall  down  with  dizziness. 

The  census  revealed  a  total  population  of  270,  of  whom  70  were  boys  and  55 

firls,  living  in  21  houses.  This  is  a  good  village  for  a  school.  One  established 
ere  ought  to  draw  to  it  some  families  from  Indian  Point,  Siberia.  They  are 
the  same  people,  and  the  two  villages  are  about  40  miles  apart.  During  the 
summer  of  181)1  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Missionary  Soci§^p|U^^^\irt  AjaiS" 
sion  school  at  this  village.  o 
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KING  ISLAND. 

Returning  the  interpreter  to  Indian  Point,  the  captain  steamed  away  for 
King  Island,  which  we  reached  about  5p.  m.  on  July  1.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  settlements  in  America.  The  island  is  a  great  mass  of  basalt  rock, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  rising  from  the  sea  with  perpendicular  sides  from  7OO  to 
1,000  feet  above  the  water.  On  the  south  side  the  wall  is  broken  down  by  a  ra- 
vine rising  at  an  angel  of  45  degrees,  and  is  filled  with  loose  rock.  A  great,  per- 
manent snow  bank  filled  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  from  the  water  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  On  the  west  side  of  the  snow  is  the  village  of  Ouk-i-vak,  which 
consists  of  some  40  dwellings  or  underground  houses,  partly  excavated  in  the 
Bide  of  the  hill,  and  built  up  with  stonewalls.  Across  tne  top  of  these  walls  are 
large  poles  made  from  the  driftwood  that  is  caught  floating  aroimd  the  island. 
Upon  these  are  placed  hides  and  grass,  which  are  in  turn  covered  with  dirt.  A 
low  tunnel  or  dirt-covered  hallway,  10  to  15  feet  long,  leads  directly  under  the 
center  of  the  dwelling.  This  is  so  low  that  we  had  to  stoop  and  often  creep  in 
entering.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  directly  overhead  is  a  hole  about  18  inches  in 
diameter.    This  is  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling  above. 

Frequently  in  summer,  these  caves  become  too  damp  to  live  in.  The  people 
then  erect  a  summer  house  upon  top  of  the  winter  one.  The  summer  house 
consists  6f  walrus  hides,  stretched  over  a  wooden  frame,  making  a  room  from 
10  to  15  feet  square.  These  summer  houses  are  guyed  to  rocks  with  rawhide 
ropes,  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  off  into  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  an 
oval  hole  in  the  walrus  hide,  about  2  feet  above  the  floor.  Outside  of  the  door  is 
a  narrow  platform  about  2  feet  wide,  leading  back  to  the  side  of  the  hill.  Some 
of  these  platforms  are  from  15  to  20  feet  above  the  roofs  of  the  huts  below  them. 
Across  the  ravine  from  the  village,  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
island  is  a  cave,  into  the  mouth  of  which  the  surf  dashes  and  roars.  At  the  back 
of  the  cave  is  a  large  bank  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  above 
there  is  a  perx)endTcular  shaft  from  80  to  100  feet  deep,  leading  down  into  the 
cave.  This  cave  is  the  storehouse  for  the  whole  village.  Walrus  and  seal  meat 
is  dropped  down  the  shaft,  and  then  stored  away  in  rooms  excavated  in  the  snow. 
As  the  temperature  in  the  cave  never  rises  above  freezing  point,  meat  so  stored 
soon  freezes  solid  and  keeps  indefinitely.  The  women  gain  entrance  to  their 
storehouse  by  letting  themselves  down  the  shaft,  hand  over  hand,  along  a  raw- 
hide rope. 

Capt.  Healy  had  a  census  taken  with  the  following  result :  Total  population 
200,  of  whom  33  were  males  and  45  females  under  21  years  of  age.  Here,  as  at 
the  other  native  villages,  I  secured  a  number  of  articles  of  interest  for  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  and  ethnology  at  Sitka. 

THE  WHALING  FliEET. 

At  3:15  a.  m.  on  the  2d  of  July  the  ship  anchored  at  Port  Clarence,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Arctic  whaling  fleet.  Eight  steamers  Bind  eighteen  sailing  vessels, 
all  flying  the  American  flag,  were  an  inspiring  sight  in  this  far  off,  un&habited 
bay ;  almost  within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  few  months  ago,  in 
Washington,  I  heard  a  gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  around  the 
world,  say  in  a  public  address  that  in  all  his  trip,  he  had  seen  but  one  vessel  fly- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Many  of  the  whalers  leave  San  Francisco  in  January, 
and  it  is  their  custom  to  gather  at  this  point  about  the  1st  of  July  before  enter- 
ing the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  meet  a  steamer  sent  from  San  Francisco  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions^  coal,  etc. 

Soon  after  anchoring,  the  captains  of  the  whalers  began  arriving  in  order  to 
get  their  mail,  for  the  captain  of  the  revenue  steamer,  among  other  good  offices 
for  humanity,  brings  up  the  yearly  mail  for  the  2,000  whalers,  traders,  teachers, 
and  missionaries,  and  whoever  else  may  be  living  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  the 
United  States.  For  those  who  have  had  no  tidings  from  their  loved  ones  at  home 
or  returns  from  an  important  business  transaction,  the  coming  of  the  revenue 
steamer  is  an  important  event.  Great  bundles  of  letters  and  papers  wei'o  piled 
upon  the  cap  taints  table,  and  again  and  again  they  were  carefully  scanned,  each 
captain  picking  out  those  that  belonged  to  himself  or  his  crew.  Some  of  them 
did  this  so  nervously,  that  though  they  personally  looked  over  the  packet  three 
or  four  different  times,  they  stul  misseld  some,  which  would  be  detected  and 
handed  out  by  some  one  following. 

A  few  visiting  Eskimos  were  camped  upon  the  beach,  some  of  them  being 
dressed  in  bird  Instead  of  deer  skins. 
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The  day  before  we  arrived  the  mate  of  one  of  the  vessels  had  died,  and  an  offi- 
cer on  another  vessel  was  very  sick,  dying:  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  In  a  fleet 
with  hundreds  of  sailors  aro  some  accidental  cuts,  bruises,  etc.,  so  that  there  were 
many  calls  for  the  professional  services  of  the  Government  physician.  This  is 
anotner  feature  of  the  beneficent  work  of  the  revenue  steamer.  Iix  Arctic 
Alaska  in  summer  are  2,000  sailors  on  the  whalers,  a  hundred  traders  and  thou- 
sands of  natives,  covering  an  area  of  tens  of  thousands  of  square  mUes,  and  no 
physician  except  the  one  carried  around  on  the  annual  cruise  of  this  vesoeL 
The  value  of  such  services  can  not  be  estimated. 

During  our  stay  at  Port  Clarence  Capt.  Healy,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  as  usual,  sent  officers  on  board  of  every  vessel  to  search  for  liquors.  The 
larffe  majority  of  the  captains  of  the  whaling  vessels  are  opposed  to  the  trading 
of  liquors  to  the  natives  for  furs;  but  there  are  some  who  believe  in  it,  and  boldly 
say  that  if  the  cutter  did  not  come  and  search  them  they  would  engage  in  it, 
and  that  they  do  engage  in  it  on  the  Siberian  coast,  where  the  cutter  has  no 
jurisdiction.  The  result  of  the  search  was  that  11  barrels  of  alcohol  and  6  cases 
of  gin  were  seized  upon  one  schooner  and  emptied  into  the  ocean.  One  captain, 
seeing  the  officer  coming,  emptied  a  barrel  of  liquor  over  the  side  of  his  vessel 
and  threw  three  gallon  cans  after  it.  The  cans,  instead  of  sinking,  floated  by  the 
searching  officer.  He,  doubtless  thinking  them  empty  kerosene  cans,  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  pick  them  up.  During  the  past  ten  years  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
vile  liquors  have  been  emptied  into  the  sea  as  the  result  of  the  vigilance  of  Capt. 
Healy  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  cutter.  The  amount  of  crime,  suffering, 
and  destitution  thus  prevented  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  country  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  saving  the  natives  of  this  coast  from  the  demoralization 
of  rum  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Capt.  Heidy ,  who  has  practically  broken 
up  the  traffic  on  this  northwest  coast. 

One  of  the  captains  reported  a  case  of  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill.  On 
the  30th  of  June  his  steward  had  dangeri)usly  wounded  one  of  the  sailors,  cutting 
with  a  razor  a  ^ash  Si  inches  long  and  to  the  ribs  }n  depth.  The  steward  had  been 
in  irons  ever  smce.  It  was  a  small  schooner  and  there  was  no  suitable  place  for 
keeping  the  prisoner,  who  had  threatened  to  kill  the  mate  and  fire  the  ship  when  he 
regained  his  liberty.  Under  the  circum9tanccs  the  captain  was  very  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  wrote  Capt.  Healy, as  the  nearest  Government  official,  an  urgent 
letter  asking  him  to  take  the  man  off  his  hands.  Thisis  another  phaseof  the  many- 
sided  work  of  a  Government  cutter  in  this  vast  land  without  law  or  courts.  The 
steward  being  equally  anxious  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Government,  he 
was  brought  alongside  in  irons.  The  irons  were  taken  off  and  he  was  assigned 
work.  The  commanding  officers  of  all  the  revenue  vessels  visiting  these  out- 
lying portions  of  the  country  should  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of 
the  i)eace,  so  that  otfonses  could  be  investigated,  testimony  taken,  and  offenders 
arrested  and  bound  over  for  trial  at  the  United  States  district  court  at  Sitka. 
As  it  is,  the  captain  could  not  legally  have  taken  this  man  against  his  will,  and 
when  the  vessel  arrives  at  San  Francisco  the  man  can  go  ashore  a  free  man, 
escaping  not  only  all  punishment,  but  even  an  official  investigation. 

In  the  harbor  awaiting  our  arrival  was  the  schooner  Oscar  and  HetUie,  Capt. 
J.  J.-Haviside  master,  laden  with  building  material  and  supplies  for  the  school- 
houses  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Point  Hope,  and  Point  Barrow.  The  schooner 
got  under  way  that  same  afternoon  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  about  30  miles 
distant.  Upon  the  following  day  the  schooner  Jennie  arrived  with  supplies  for 
the  whalers.  She  had  on  board  the  four  teachers,  Messrs.  H.  R.  Thornton  and 
W.  T.  Lopp  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  John  B.  Drigg  for  Point  Hope,  and 
Mr.  L.  M.  Stevenson  for  Point  Barrow.  At  midnight  we  witnessed  one  of  those 
gorgeous  sunsets  for  which  the  Pacific  coast  is  so  famous.    • 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  all  the  vessels  ** dressed  ship**  in  honor  of 
the  day.  At  8  o'clock  a.  m.  we  got  under  way,  reaching  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
at  1:25  p.  m.  The  captain  very  kindly  sent  Prof.  Thornton  and  myself  ashore  at 
once,  and  we  celebrated  the  4th  of  July,  1890,  by  locating  at  this  extreme  west- 
ern end  of  the  western  hemisphere  the  site  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
first  schoolhouse  and  mission  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska.  PYom  this  school  is 
visible  to  the  north,  the  Arctic  Ocean;  to  the  south,  Bering  Sea,  and  to  the  west, 
Bering  Straits,  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and  Diomede  Islands.  The  cape  is  a  bold 
promontory  crowned  with  groups  of  needle  rocks.  As  we  had  a  teacher  on 
board,  we  could  trace  the  resemblance  of  one  group  to  a  teacher  and  pupils. 
Back  of  the  coast  the  mountain  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  2,596  feet.  At  the 
base  of  the  promontory  is  a  low  sand  spit,  upon  which  is  built  the  native  village 
of  King-o-gan.  This  school  is  one  of  the  contract  schools  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  and  is  in  charge  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
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Congregational  Church.  The  money  needed  lor  its  establishment  Was  contrib- 
.uted  by  the  Congregational  Church  of  Southport,  Conn.,  Rev.  William  H.  Her- 
man, pastor. 

At  Fort  Clarence  volunteers  were  called  for  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
several  captains  the  following  carpenters  offered  their  services  withoutpay  in 
the  erection  of  the  schoolhouses  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Point  Hope :  Charles 
Johnson,  of  the  steam  bark  ThrasJier;  James  Hepburn,  of  the  Bcdena;  Edward  E. 
Norton,  of  the  Orca,  and  A.  S.  Curry,  of  the  Grampus,  Capt.  Healy  sent  off  2 
carpenters  and  10  or  12  men  from  the  Bear, 

While  the  house  was  building  Capt.  Healy  took  the  ship  over  to  (Blrusenstem) 
Little  Diomede  Island  to  take  the  census  of  Imach-leet.  Upon  our  arrival  it 
was  storming  so  badly  that  he  was  compelled  to  continue  on  over  to  the  Asiatic 
side  for  a  safe  anchorage.  On  the  third  day,  tha  storm  having  abated,  we 
started  for  Imach-leet,  calling  at  East  Cape  on  our  way.  We  also  passed  close 
to  Inug-leet,  on  Hatmanoff  Island,  but  did  not  go  on  shore. 

Bermg  Straits,  which  separate  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents,  are  40 
miles  broad.  These  straits  were  first  passed  by  Capt.  Bering  in  August,  1128, 
who  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Asia  was  separated  from  America.  It  remained 
for  Capt.  Cook,  in  August,  1778,  to  complete  Bering's  discoveries  and  give  to 
the  world  the  exact  relations  of  the  continents  to  each  other.  Nearly  in  the 
center  are  Big  and  Little  Diomede  (Ratmanoflf  and  Krusenstem)  islands.  The 
former  belong^s  to  Russia,  and  the  latter  to  the  United  States.  As  these  islands 
are  onlv  2  miles  apart,  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  here  close  together. 

Imacn-leet,  like  Inug-leet  and  Ouk-i-vak,  is  built  upon  the  steep  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  is  the  filthiest  place  yet  visited.  Being  so  close  to  the  Asiatic 
settlements,  it  is'the  gateway  of  much  of  the  liquor  smuggled  into  this  section 
of  Alaska.  A  school  with  an  eflicient  teacher  at  this  place  would  prevent  much 
of  this  illicit  traffic  and  accomplish  a  great  work. 

As  we  returned  to  King-e-gan  we  sailed  close  to  Fairway  Rock,  the  Indian 
name  of  which  is  Oo-ghe-e-ak,  and  is  said  to  signify,  **  Thanks  to  God,"  because 
there  is  room  to  shelter  two  native  boats  which  may  be  overtaken  in  this  part 
of  the  sea  by  a  storm.  Fairway  Rock  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference 
and  from  300  to  400  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  danger-signal  stations  of 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic,  being  occupied  by  myriads  of  birds,  which,  by  their 
continual  cries  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  warn  the  navigator  of  his  proximity 
to  the  rock. 

At  King-e-gan  the  captain  picked  up  his  carpenters  and  sailors,  who  had  fin- 
ished the  school  building,  ana  on  the  afternoon  of  July  12  we  started  northward 
through  Bering  Straits  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.    Twenty-four  hours  later  we 
,  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  and  were  in  **  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun." 

July  13  Capt.  Healy  anchored  ofl!  Schishmareff  Inlet  to  take  the  census.  At 
the  time  of  Capt.  Beechey's  expedition  in  1826  there  was  a  large  native  village 
here.    Now  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 

In  visiting  the  camp  upon  shore  I  came  acro3s  the  oldest-looking  native  that 
I  have  seen  this  season.  A  number  of  the  natives  visited  the  ship.  '  Wild  ducks 
were  so  plentiful  that  the  captain  bought  a  couple  of  dozen  for  the  table  at  the  rate 
of  a  cent  apiece.  The  next  morning  we  anchored  off  Cape  Blossom,  in  Kotzebue 
Sound.  This  sound  was  discovered  on  the  1st  of  August,  1816,  by  Capt.  Kotzebue, 
in  command  of  the  Burik,  fitted  out  by  Count  Romanoff,  of  Russia,  to  discover 
the  northwest  passage.  In  September,  1826,  it  was  visited  by  Capt.  Beechey  in 
the  British  ship  Blossom,  who  was  cooperating  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  Frank- 
lin working  from  the  eastern  side  toward  the  west,  and  Beechey  from  the  western 
side  eastward.  The  two  expeditions  failed  to  make  connection.  While  in  the 
sound  Capt.  Beechey  buried  a  cask  of  flour.  In  July,  1850,  the  ships  HercM, 
Capt.  Hellett,  Plover,  Capt.  Moore,  and  the  InvestigaUrr,  sent  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  schooner  yacht  Nana/  Dawson, 
under  her  owner,  Robert  Shedder,  visited  the  sound.  The  flour  buried  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  was  found  in  good  condition,  and  a  dinner  party 
given,  at  which  were  cakes  and  pies  made  from  it.  In  Eschscholtz  Souna,  the 
southwest  arm  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  are  cliffs  from  20  to  80  feet  in  height,  which 
rise  into  hills  between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  time  of  Kotzebue's  visit  this  cliff  was  supposed  to  be  an  immense  ice- 
berg, covered  with  a  foot  of  soil  and  grass,  but  was  found  by  Capt.  Beechey  to 
be  frozen  earth.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  cliff  is  that  it  contains  a  large 
deposit  of  fossil  ivory,  mammoth  tusks,  teeth,  and  bones.  I  secured  portions  of 
two  mammoth  tusks  and  two  teeth. 

One  afternoon  Lieut.  Buhner  and  myself  started  to  visit  some  of  the  native 
villages.    Aftor  going  about  15  miles  we  got  on  the  shoals  and  were  compelled 
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to  return  to  the  ship.  While  abeent  we  landed  and  visited  some  native  graves. 
Xliere  is  a  row  of  tnem  extending  for  miles  along  the  beach.  As  there  is  a 
frozen  subsoil,  rendering  it  very  diflaoult  to  dig  graves,  the  dead  are  wrapped 
up  in  seal  skins,  which  are  securely  tied  and  then  deposited  above  the  eround 
in  tlie  forks  Qf  poles  or  elevated  platforms  so  high  above  the  earth  that  the  wild 
animals  can  not  reach  them. 

Xlie  whole  landscape  out  from  under  the  snow  was  covered  with  beautiful 
wild,  flowers,  and  we  were  covered  with  mosquitoes  that  swarmed  around  us  in 
clouds.  We  saw  very  few  natives  on  the  beacn,  they  being  largely  at  Sheshalik, 
on  tbe  north  side  of  Hotham  Inlet.  When  the  ice  leaves  Kotzebue  Sound  in  the 
summer  the  beluga,  or  white  whale,  comes  in.  and  the  natives  come  down  the 
rivers  by  hundreds  from  the  interior  to  hunt  him  and  later  on  to  barter  with  the 
coast  tribes.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  run  of  the  whales  is  over,  and  that 
of  tbe  salmon  commences  on  the  Cape  Blossom  side  of  the  inlet.  The  popula- 
tion then  change  their  tents  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  inlet.  In 
tlio  mean  time  the  Alaskan  and  Siberian  coast  natives  are  arriving  day  by 
day,Tintil  in  August  from  1,500  to  2,500people  are  gathered  on  the  spit  north 
of  Cape  Blossom,  fishing  and  trading.  This  is  the  great  international  annual 
fair  and  market  of  Arcuc  Alaska. 

The  natives  of  the  interior  here  barter  their  beautiful  furs  with  the  natives  of 
the  coast  for  seal  oil,  walrus  hides,  and  seal  skins,  and  with  the  natives  of  Si- 
beria for  reindeer  skins,  whisky,  and  breech-loading  firearms,  cartridges,  etc. 
Formerly  these  gatherings  were  visited  by  schooners,  fitted  out  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sandwich  Islands,  with  cargoes  of  liquor  in  bottles  labeled  **  Florida 
•  Water,"  **  Bay  Rum,"  **  Pain  Killer,'^ **  Jamaica  Ginger,"  etc.  This  traffic  has 
largely  been  broken  up  by  the  visits  of  the  revenue  cutters. 

A  schooner  was  at  anchor  off  Cape  Blossom  when  we  arrived.  Seeing  the  cut- 
ter it  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away,  but  not  before  an  officer  had  been  sent  on 
board  to  search  her.    Although  no  unusual  supply  of  liquor  was  found  on  board, 

?et  that  afternoon  a  native  and  his  wife  were  found  drunk  from  liquor  received 
rom  this  vessel.  They  were  brought  aboard  the  cutter,  testified  where  they  se- 
cured the  liquor,  received  a  reprimand,  and  upon  the  promise  of  not  drinking 
again,  were  let  go. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  sound  is  the  entrance  to  Hotham  Inlet  into  which 
empty  two  large  rivers,  the  Kowak  and  the  Noatak.    Although  the  existence  of 
these  rivers  was  known  in  a  vague  way  by  reports  from  native  sources,  they  were 
first  explored  and  mapped  in  1883, 1884,  and  1885  by  expeditions  fitted  out  by 
Capt.  Healy,  commanding  the  Corwin.    As  the  larger  number  of  natives  whom  I 
wished  to  see  had  not  yet  arrived  the  captain  concluded  to  so  on  and  fulfill  his 
duties  farther  north  and  return  here  before  the  people  should  separate,  <^^^ 
quently,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  with  a  fair  wind,  he  sailed  northward,     vv  e 
were  soon  abreast  of  Cape  Krusentem,  where,  in  July,  1886,  the  John  Carver^oB 
crushed  in  the  ice.    On  the  morning  of  the  17  th  we  dropped  anchor  off  ^^P® 
Thompson  to  water  ship.    The  ship's  boats  were  taken  ashore  and  filled  ^^^^ 
fresh  water  from  a  creek.    The  boats  were  then  rowed  back  to  the  ship  and  tne 
water  pumped  from  them  into  the  ship's  tanks.    By  noon  the  tanks  were  full  ana 
we  had  on  board  a  month's  supply  of  water.    In  the  afternoon  the  sailors  were 
allowed  to  go  ashore  and  wash  their  clothes.    Soon  after  anchoring  the  native 
began  to  come  on  board  and  the  deck  was  covered  with  them  all  day.  ^ 

Cape  Thompson  is  a  bold,  rocky  bluff  1 ,200  feet  high.    It  is  a  remarkable  cji»^ 
geologically,  showing  a  great  fold  of  the  earth's  crust.    The  face  of  *'^®?,"^^ 
also  a  great  bird  rookery,  birds  bv  the  thousand  and  tens  of  thousands  nesting  ^ 
the  cracks  and  upon  the  projections  of  the  rockd.    Wishing  some  egg  ®'^®ll^ 
party  of  natives  were  hired  for  a  few  crackers  to  get  some  eggs.     Taking  a  '^py^ 
with  them,  they  scaled  the  cliffs,  and  letting  one  of  their  numl>er  ^^wnthe  w^ 
of  the  precipice  with  the  rope  he  soon  gathered  two  bushels  and  a  hall  oi  egg  - 
Uamg  Cape  Thompson  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  we  reached  PolJit  Hope  about  iip 
m.,  and  dropped  anchor  In  the  midst  of  twelve  vessels,  largely  f^Jo^g"^?  ^  ^Jij. 
New  Bedford  whaling  fleet.    The  captain  immediately  dispatched  a  boat  lo 
maU  to  the  bark  Tlumas  Pope  that  had  come  up  from  ^^^"^^"^^J^lT^iJ^ 
plies  to  the  whalers  from  New  Bedford.    In  due  time  the/boat  ^J^;j,"'^.I!Jt'^lii> 
Wh  of  papers  as  late  as  June  10,  but  no  letters.    It  then  ^m^^nea^y  mid^ 
Iconcluffio  remain  up  and  see  the  midnight  sun,  which  dipped  fl^^^^ffL^ 
into  the  water  and  then  Commenced  to  rise  again.    At  the  settSxig  it  was  partiauy 
ohscured  hy  a  cloud,  but  the  rislnsr  was  cloudless  and  D©a^^^H\;^    a  ^pHc  Ocean  , 

PointHdpels  a  narrow  stretch  of  land  extending  out  into  ^J^® .  .;^^^^^^^^ 
Bomeiemllesfrom  the  general  line  of  the  coast.    TMs  gives  U^  nauvo 
Tlg-e-rach  (Finger.)    It  has  evidently  been  formed  by  two   ^reat  news  ox 
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grounding  on  the  bottom  and  pushing  the  sand  in  a  rid^e  before  them,  until  tbe 
ridge  rises  above  the  ocean.  Between  these  pan^el  ridges  is  a  lake  extending 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  ^rmerly  the  cape  extended  stiU 
farther  into  l^e  ocean,  but  one  year  the  toe  i>ack  came  along  with  such  force  aa 
to  cut  the  end  off,  sweeping  away  with  it  a  number  of  underground  houses* 

For  three  days  wo  lay  at  anchor  riding  out  a  southern  gale.  Ten  days  later  (  JmIj 
28),  at  the  same  place,  iu  a  similar  storm,  the  Tlu>mas±^ope,  having  not  yet  fin- 
ished discharging  her  freight  was  driven  intone  breakers  and  wrecked,  wad 
her  orew  was  received  on  board  the  revenue  cutter  by  Capt.  Heidy.  On  Hen- 
day,  July  21,  the  storm  having  abated,  the  ship  was  moved  nearer  the  village 
and  I  went  ashore  to  iaspect  we  school  building,  which  was  in  process  of  erec- 
tion by  Capt.  Haviside  and  the  volunteering  carpenters  who  had  preceded  lis 
from  Cape  Prince  c^  Wales,  where  Capt.  He^iy  had  remained  .to  finish  up 
the  work  on  that  8cho<^  building.  Capt.  Healy  8ent  his  carpenter  and  a  num- 
ber of  sailors  on  shore  to  assist  in  the  work.  By  night  the  building  was  finiabed 
and  ready  for  occupaDcy .  This  is  the  second  of  our  new  schools  in  the  Arctic  It 
is  a  c<Mitract  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mission  Society  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  The  teacher  is  John  B.  Driggs,  ic  D.  The  advisa- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  this  point  was  represented  to  me  last 
iaH.  oy  Lieut.  Commander  Charles  H.  Stockton,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  cruise  on  this  coast.  Bringing  ihe  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  UL.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
through  him  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Intarior,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
securing  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  Arctic  Eskimo  at  that  place. 

While  at  Point  Hope  I  visited  the  native  village,  but  few  of  the  people  being 
home.  I  also  visited  the  cemetery;  the  dead,  tied  up  in  deer  and  walrus  skin 
blankets,  are  laid  on  platforms  above  the  reach  of  dogs  and  wild  beasts.  The 
present  population  is  i^x>ut  300.  But  in  the  year  1800,  whon  this  was  the  lead- 
ing tribe  on  the  Arctic  coast,  the  village  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  population 
of  about  2,000.  In  that  year  their  power  was  brc^en  by  a  great  land  and  sea  fight 
near  Cape  Seppings,  between  them  and  the  Nooetoks  of  the  interior.  In  fiiis 
disastrous  battle  their  leading  hunters  being  killed,  a  famine  set  in  which  car- 
ried away  half  of  the  remainin<?  inhabitants.  During  the  claya  number  of  na- 
tives came  on  board.  Among  them  were  three  from  Ciw>e  Prince  of  Wales. 
Last  winter  while  out  on  the  ice  after  seals,  the  ice  broke  loose  from  the  shore 
and  floated  out  to  sea,  carrying  them  with  it.  They  were  on  the  ice  drifting 
helplessly  about  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  fioe 
finally  went  ashore  at  Cape  Thompson,  loO  miles  north  of  where  they  started 
from.  The  party  of  five  were  reduced  to  the  gi-eatest  straits  for  food,  even  eat- 
ing up  their  boots.  One  died  on  the  ice,  and  a  second  soon  after  landing,  leav- 
ing three  to  be  returned  on  the  cutter  to  their  friends  and  homes.  Last  winter 
two  men  on  the  ice  hunting  were  drifted  away  from  this  place  and  have  never 
bjen  heard  from. 

Four  ships  have  been  wrecked  here  in  late  years.  The  Louisa  and  the  bark 
John  Umvland  in  1883;  the  Tfkomas  Pope  io  1890,  and  the  LitUe  C^io  in  1888,  In 
connection  with  the  latter  wreck,  the  officers  and  30  men  were  drowned.  Among 
those  that  were  savod  was  a  sailor,  who  took  a  position  at  the  whaling  station. 
Last  winter  while  en  route  from  Cape  Lisbume  coal  mines  to  Point  Hope,  he 
froze  his  feet  so  badly  that  mortification  sat  in.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Bear 
he  was  received  on  board  for  medical  attendance,  and  his  toes  were  amputated 
by  the  surgeon. 

In  1887  a  San  Francisco  firm  established  a  whaling  station  several  miles  from 
the  village,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  demoralizing.  The  natives  are  now 
recruiting  Uieir  numbers  by  purchasing  children  from  the  interior  tribes,which 
children,  as  they  grow  up,  become  a  part  of  the  tribe.  The  market. price  for  a 
child  is  a  seal  skin  bag  of  oil,  or  a  suit  of  old  clothes. 

Having  attended  to  everything  that  was  necessary  at  Point  Hope,  and  paid 
oft  the  natives  who  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  schoolhouse,  our  mail  was 
sent  over  to  the  Thomas  Pope^  which  was  soon  to  sail  for  San  Francisco,  and  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  22d  of  July  we  sailed  north  with  a  fair  wind,  passing 
Cape  Lisburne  at  1:35  p.  m.  From  Capo  Lisbume  the  coast  turns  to  ^e  east- 
ward at  almost  a  right  angle,  the  general  trend  being  to  the  northeast  until 
Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern  limit  of  the  continent,  is  reached.  Cape  Lis- 
bume, 849  feet  high,  is  a  b(dd  bluff  of  flint  and  limestone,  abounding  with  fossil 
shells  and  marine  animals.  It  is  also  in  its  season  a  noted  rookery  for  birds. 
The  immediate  vicinity  is  said  to  be  the  flower  garden  of  the  Arctic  (Koog- 
Moote)  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  wild  flowers.  From  Cape 
Lisbume  there  is  a  uniform  descent  and  breaking  down  of  the  hills  for  50  mites 
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to  Cape  Beaulort.  At  Cape  Beaufort  is  the  laat  point  where  the  Mils  reach  the 
coafit.  Soon  after  leaying  the  eape,  the  ice  has  pushed  up  the  sand,  forming*  a 
sb ingle  or  outer  coast,  running  parallel  with  the  real  coast.  This  outer  coast  is 
a  3 trip  of  sand  with  a  varying  width  of  900  to  1,000  feet,  about  6  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  extending  120  miles  north.  The  body  of  water  inclosed  be- 
tween the  two  coasts  is  from  2  to  6miles  wide.  From  Cape  Lisbume  to  Ca^  B^ui- 
fort  are  extensive  coal  mines,  at  which  some  c^  the  steam  whalers  replenish  their 
exhausted  supplies.  This  Reason  over  500  tons  have  been  mined  by  the  whalers. 
At  Cape  Beaufmrt  ^e  geological  formation  is  sandstone,  inclosing  petrified 
wood  and  rushes,  with  veins  of  coal.    Drift  coal  was  found  on  the  beacn  almost 
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up  to  Point  Barrow.  During  the  night  the  wind  gradually  grow  stronger  until 
towards  morning^  when  we  encoimtered  a  heavy  southwest  gale,  causing  the 
ship  to  roll  until  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  bed. 

At  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  24th  of  July,  we  were  in  tho  midst  of  floating  ice, 
and  at  noon  anchored  off  Cape  Collie.  Soon  the  musquitoes  began  to  swarm  on 
board,  and  the  captain  moved  his  anchorage  farther  out  to  sea. 

We  were  again  in  .the  midst  of  the  whaling  fleet,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  ice 
pack  which  prevented  farther  progress  to  the  north.  The  Arctic  *'  pack  "  is  the 
name  given  to  that  large  body  of  perpetual  solid  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  extend- 
ing from  the  coast  of  iUaska  across  to  Siberia.    Its  southern  limit  is  constantly 
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changing'  with  the  severity  of  the  aeason,  and  the  course  of  winds  and  currents. 
Its  southern  edge  is  also  irregular,  sometimes  containing  openings  or  canals  ex- 
tending into  the  pack  for  miles,  these  are  called  **  leads.'*    A  wider  and  shorter 
opening  is  called  a  **  pocket." 

In  August,  1778,  Capt.  Cook  found  the  southern  edge  of  the  pack  resHzi^ 
on  Icy  Cape,  40  miles  south  of  our  present  anchorage.  It  was  a  compact  waO 
of  ice,  10  feet  above  the  water  and  from  70  to  90  feet  under  the  surface,  extendlBg 
west  of  north  and  east  by  south,  from  continent  to  continent.  In  1826  Capt. 
Beechey  did  not  meet  it  until  near  Cape  Smyth,  120  miles  farther  north. 
August  20,  1879,  the  fleet  reached  the  pack  at  Blossom  Shoals,  off  Icy  Cape. 
August  10, 1885,  the  i>ack  was  at  our  present  anchorage.  Cape  Collie  is  at  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Wainwright  Inlet,  an  extensive  lagoon  into  which 
empties  a  considerable  river  from  the  interior.  After  lunch  1  accompanied  Lieut. 
Dimock  and  the  interpreter  ashore,  on  a  visit  to  the  native  village  of  Koog-moolc. 
On  account  of  the  shore  ice  making  out  some  distance  from  the  beach,  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  landing  and  still  greater  danger  in  embarking  again.  Alon^  the  outer 
edge  was  a  mass  of  detached  pieces  of  ice  that  under  the  mfluence  of  the  waves 
were  bobbing  up  and  down  and  constantly  shifting  their  position.  The  greatest 
care  had  to  be  tasen  lest  our  small  boat  should  be  caught  and  crushed.  And  when 
wc  ^ot  upon  the  ice  and  attempted  to  make  our  way  from  one  cake  to  another  the 
perU  was  still  greater.  Although  our  heads  and  faces  were  covered  with  mus- 
quito  netting,  the  little  insects  managed  to  get  inside  and  make  our  stay  ashore 
a  torment.  Arctic  ptarmigan  were  abundant.  The  first  party  of  natives  we 
met  were  eating  reindeer  meat.  Taking  a  large  chunk  in  the  left  hand  said 
fastening  upon  it  with  the  teeth,  a  knife  held  in  the  right  hand  was  passed  up- 
ward close  to  the  mouth,  severing  a  piece  as  large  as  could  be  conveniently 
chewed.  I  think  a  beginner  at  this  method  of  carving  meat  would  slice  off  the 
end  of  his  nose. 

I  counted  twelve  underground  huts  in  the  village,  none  of  which  were  occu- 
pied. Tha  larger  portion  of  the  people  were  inland  hunting  reindeer.  The 
few  remaining  at  the  village  were  living  in  tents,  their  winter  houses  being 
partly  filled  with  water.  While  on  shore  I  walked  out  on  the  ice  to  the  hull  <m 
the  George  &  Susan,  This  bark  was  wrecked  on  the  10th  of  August,  1885,  to- 
gether with  the  Mabel,  Three  of  the  crew  were  drowned  in  getting  ashore,  and 
some  of  thos3  that  escaped  were  in  an  exceedingly  critical  condition  for  several 
hours  after  they  were  rescued  by  Capt.  Healy  and  taken  aboard  of  the  revenue 
cutter  CortDin,  which  was  anchored  in  the  neighborhood. 

Early  on  July  25  we  started  in  search  of  the  **ice  pack,"  which  we  found  5 
miles  away.  After  skirting  the  pack  a  short  distance,  t^e  captain  returned  in 
shore  and  anchored  off  Point  Belcher.  At  this  point  is  another  small  village 
(She-rah-rack)  of  twelve  winter  hunts,  which  I  visited.  But  three  or  four  fam- 
ilies remained  in  the  place,  the  others  being  off  hunting  the  reindeer. 

On  July  26  it  snowed  nearly  all  day.  At  11  p.  m.  the  captain  again  started 
out  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ice.  After  skirting  the  edge  of  Che  pack 
for  some  distance  we  returned  and  anchored  of  Cape  Franklin.  In  the  itfter- 
noon  the  captain  changed  his  anchorage  a  few  miles  north,  off  Sea  Horse  Is- 
lands. While  lying  here  at  anchor  Capt.  Healy  secured  for  me  two  nests  and 
eggs  of  the  eider  duck. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Arctic  graveyard  of  ships.  In  the  last  20 
years  from  75  to  80  vessels  connected  with  the  whale  trade  have  been  wrecked 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Arctic  coast,  and  from  15  to  20  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  In  1871  33  ships  were  caught  in  the  ice  near  here  and  abandoned,  and 
1,200  sailors  were  cast  helplessly  on  this  sterile  coast,  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  provisions,  and  for  100  miles  the  ice  pack  was  solid  between  them  and 
escape.  There  was  then  no  refuge  station  at  Point  Barrow,  but  fortunately 
they  were  able  to  got  south  along  the  coast  until  they  met  some  ships  that  took 
them  off.  Again,  in  1876,  13  whaling  vessels  were  caught  in  the  ice  off  these 
same  Sea  Horse  Islands  and  drifted  helplessly  to  the  north  of  Point  Barrow, 
where  they  were  abandoned.  To  the  northward  the  Daniel  Webster  was  crushed 
in  the  ice  in  1881,  the  steamer  North  Star  in  1882,  and  schooner  Clara  Light  in 
1885.  A  little  to  the  south  of  this  point  the  bark  John  Howland  was  stove  in  by 
the  ice  off  Point  Lay  in  1883,  steamer  Bow  Head  off  Point  Belcher  in  1834,  the 
Mabel  and  George  and  Susan  off  Point  Collie.  A  little  west  of  this  point  the 
barks  Ml,  Wollaston  and  Vigilant  were  caught  in  the  ice  in  1879,  and  no  tidings 
have  ever  come  from  vessels  or  crews.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1888,  the  barks 
Fketwing,  Young  PluxniXj  Mary  and  Susan,  and  schooner  Jane  Gray  were  lost  in 
the  ice  off  Point  Barrow,  160  of  their  crew  being  rescued  by  Capt.  Healy,  who 
was  in  the  vicinity.    It  is  when  a  ship  reaches  the  ice  that  extreme  watchful- 
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nes8  and  care  is  demanded ;  the  smallest  change  of  wind,  currents,  or  ice  being 
noted  and  weighed,  which  means  to  the  commanding  officer  days  and  nights  of 
sleepless  anxiety.  It  was  in  one  of  these  seasons  of  anxiety  that  Capt.  Healy 
spent  75  coneecutive  hours  in  the  crow's  nest  at  the  masthead,  his  food  being 
taken  up  to  him. 

On-  the  30th  of  July  we  were  getting  tired  of  our  enforced  delay.  We  had 
been  a  week  off  Point  Belcher  and  Sea  Horse  Islands,  waiting  for  the  ice  pack 
to  swing  off  the  shore  and  let  us  f#rward.  That  night,  as  we  were  upon  deck 
watching  the  midnight  sun,  a  large  field  of  shore  ice  was  seen  drifting  toward 
us.  For  a  little  the  good  ship  held  fast  as  thd  great  cakes  broke  on  ner  bow 
and  ground  against  hef  sides ;  out  by  and  by  the  pressure  became  too  great  and 
she  dragged  her  anchor,  and  commenced  drifting  toward  the  shoals.  Steam 
was  at  once  raised,  the  anchor  weighed,,  and  the  ship  set  at  work  bucking  her 
way  through  the  ice.  Once  under  w^  the  captain  concluded  to  go  on  until 
again  stopped  by  the  ice.  Threading  his  vfsay  carefully  through  masses  of  float- 
ing io3,  he  reacned  and  anchored  on  the  morning  of  July  31  off  the  village  of 
Ootkeavie,  near  Point  Barrow.  Upon  communicating  with  the  shore  it  was 
found  that  the  i03  had  left  two  days  previous,  «nd  that  the  first  vessels  had  ar- 
rived a  few  hours  before.  Masses  of  ice  were  still  floating  by  in  the  current  and 
f  rounded  icebergs  lay  between  the  ship  and  the  beach.  Ootkeavie,  next  to  Capo 
'rince  of  Wales,  is  the  largest  village  on  the  Arctic  coast,  numbering  about  3(X) 
people.  In  1881, 1882,  and  1883  it  was  occupied  as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  tn- 
t2rnational  Polar  Expedition.  The  house  built  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray  for  the  use 
of  the  expedition  has  baen  leased  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company,  and 
is  used  by  them  as  a  whaling  station  and  trading  post,  the  gentleman  in  charge 
being  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has  given  the  world  an  interesting  monograph 
on  the  Arctic  Eskimo,  together  with  an  Eskimo-English  vocabulary.  Both  were 
published  last  spring  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  This  is  also 
the  location  of  the  Government  refuge  station  for  shipwrecked  whalers. 

Within  the  past  10  years  some  2,000  sailors  have  been  wrecked  on  this  Arctic 
coast.  So  far  they  have  been  fortunate  in  findinfif  vessels  within  reach  to  carry 
them  south  to  civilization,  but  the  occasion  is  liable  to  come  any  season  when 
thoy  will  bo  compelled  to  winter  here.  This  to  a  large  body  of  men  means  slow 
starvation  and  death.  They  could  not  subsist t)n  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
adequate  provision  within  1,500  or  2,000  miles;  and  when  the  lon^  Arctic  winter 
sets  in  no  power  on  earth  could  reach  them  with  help.  To  provide  against  any 
such  horrible  tragedy  Capt.  Healy  early  saw  the  necessity  of  having  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions  stored  at  some  central  place  in  the  Arctic.  The  plan  grew 
and  took  shape  in  hid  own  mind.  He  enlisted  his  friends  and  the  men  interested 
in  the  whaling  industry,  particularly  in  Kew  Bedford  and  San  Francisco,  and 
finally,  after  many  vexatious  delays  that  would  have  discouraged  a  less  persist- 
ent man,  Congress  voted  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  the 
procuring  of  tne  provisions. 

Last  year  Capt.  Healy  brought  up  the  materials  and  erected  the  main  build- 
ing, which  is  a  low  one-story  building,  30  by  48  feet  in  size.  The  walls,  roof,  arid 
floor  are  made  double,  as  a  protection  against  the  intense  cold  of  this  high  north- 
ern latitude  in  winter.  It  will  accommodate  50  men  comfortably;  it  can  shelter 
100  if  necessary.  The  house  has  provisions  for  100  men  12  months,  and  is  ap- 
mirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  This  year  Capt.  Healy  had  on  board  the  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  of  a  storehouse,  also  an  additional  supply  of  pro- 
visions, clothing,  and  coal. 

The  Ootkeavie  is  one  of  the  villages  selected  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  the  contract  for  which  was  given 
by  Dr.  Harris  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
money  necessary  for  its  establishment  was  generously  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Elliott  P.  Shepard,  of  New  York.  The  teacher  is  Prof.  L.  M.  Stevenson,  of 
Versailles,  Ohio,  who  reached  the  place  on  July  30, 1890.  Owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  and  the  great  distance  from  the  source  of  supplies,  and  the 
dangers  of  Arctic  navigation,  I  was  able  to  secure  material  this  season  for  only 
two  of  the  school  buildihgs  and  teachers'  residences  to  be  erected  in  the  Arctic. 
These  were  placad  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Point  Hope.  Next  season  I 
hope  to  erect  one  at  Point  Barrow.  In  the  mean  time,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Capt.  Healy,  representing  the  Treasury  Department,  I  Eecured  a  room  for  the 
school  in  one  of  the  Government  buildings.  This  is  the  most  northern  school  in 
America,  and  with  but  one  exception  in  the  world,  being  in  latitude  71^  23' north. 
At  this  point  the  trend  of  the  continent  turns  to  the  eastward.  However,  on 
this  point  the  ice  has  pushed  a  low  ridge  of  sand,  which  exiends  from  8  to  10 
miles  farther  north.    On  1^  end  of  ihh  atmd  spit  is  a  small  village  called  Nu- 
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wuk.  On  the  sand  spit  midway  between  the  Tillages  is  a  hunting' station,  where 
the  natives  congregate  for  weeks  in  summer  to  kill 'ducks,  as  thev  pass  to  aad 
fro  from  water  to  water  over  the  sand  spit.  Thousands  upon  tnousands  are 
killed  here  every  season. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  I  spent  the  whole  time  on  shore  arranging'  for  the 
school.  That  evening  the  wind  that  had  been  freshening  up  all  aftemoon 
increased  to  a  gale.  The  barometer  was  going  down,  down,  down  ;  heavy  masses 
of  ice  were  drifting  by  when  the  captain  gav6  orders  to  weigh  anchor  and  make 
a.lee  on  the  northeast  side  of  Point  Barrow,  whither  16  vessels  of  the  wtuUing 
fleet  has  preceded  us.  In  a  similar  storm  last  summer ,^hortly  after  the  Be^ 
left  her  anchorage  at  Ootkeavie,  the  ice  came  in  and  piled  up  30  feet  Mgh  oo 
the  very  spot  the  vessel  had  left.  The  storm  proved  the  severest  we  liad  en- 
countered this  season,  changing  the  configuration  of  the  coastline  for  miles. 
At  Ootkeavie,  20  tons  of  coal  just  landed  for  the  use  of  the  Government  school, 
was  either  swept  out  to  sea  or  buried  deep  under  the  sand — no  trace  of  it  ocHild 
be  found. 

All  day  long,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  the  gale  howled  and  shrieked  through  the 
rigging,  but  the  Bear  rode  it  out  in  safety.  In  the  evening  a  new  danger  pre- 
sentedltself .  It  was  found  that  the  great  ice  pack,  which  was  only  5  to  7  milos 
distant  was  closing  in  ujjon  the  shore,  and  soon  we  would  be  prisoners  shut  up 
in  an  ice  trap.  Prom  this  there  would  be  no  escape  until  the  wind  changed  Mid 
drove  the  ice  again  off  shore.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  on  August  1, 
1888.  A  number  of  the  whalers  had  shifted,  for  protection,  their  anchorage 
from  the  west  side  of  Point  Barrow  to  the  east  side.  The  wind  that  had  in- 
creased to  a  gale  suddenly  veered  around  from  the  southwest  to  the  north,  caus- 
ing a  heavy  sea  to  break  upon  the  bar.  At  9  o'clock  thatni£^ht,  the  schooxKer 
Jane  Gray,  parted  her  cables  and  drifted  against  an  iceberg— -knocking  a  large 
hole  in  her  side.  She  filled  rapidly  and  sank,  the  crew  taking  to  Uie  small 
boats.  The  n^xt  to  slip  her  moorings,  was  the  bark  Phoenix,  She  struck  the 
bar  and  sunk.  Her  crew  drifted  about  in  small  boats  for  six  hours  in  that  terri- 
ble storm  before  they  were  picked  up.  Then  the  barks  Mary  and  8usan^  and 
Fleetwina  went  on  to  the  bar  and  pounded  to  pieces.  Several  other  vessels 
parted  tneir  cables,  sustaining  more  or  less  danger. 

In  that  fearful  storm,  when  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  were  lashed  into  billows 
of  foam,  hurling  •  masses  of  ice  about  like  driving  snow  flakes,  in  the  midst  of 
snapping  chains  and  crushing  spars  and  tattered  sails,  when  it  seemed  certain 
destruction  to  lower  a  small  boat,  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  rode  the  storm  in 
safety,  and  her  trained  crew,  under  the  direction  of  Cap.  Healy,  were  venturing 
their  lives  and  performing  prodigies  of  valor  in  rescumg  shipwrecked  sailors. 
When  the  storm  abated,  160  rescued  men  were  on  the  decks  of  the  Bear.  On 
this  occasion,  fortunately  for  us,  the  storm  abated  before  the  ice  reached  us, 
and  August  2  gave  us  a  beautiful  afternoon,  of  which  I  availed  myself  to  go 
ashore. 

The  western  and  northern  coast  of  America  terminates  at  Point  Barrow  in  lati- 
tude 71^  23'  north  and  longitude  156^  10'  west.  Beyond  'this  the' coast  trends  to 
the  eastward  and  southward.  On  the  east  side  of  the  point  is  the  native  villaj^ 
of  Nuwuk,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  underground  houses.  But  few  famine 
were  home  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  they  were  mainly  living  in  tents  outside 
of  their  winter  huts.  The  first  white  man  to  visit  this  place  wa&  Master  Elson, 
of  H.  M.  S.  Bossom  (Capt  Beechey*s  expedition),  in  August,  1826.  Onehimdred 
and  forty-six  miles  to  the  eastward  in  Return  Reef,  the  westernmost  point  reached 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  journey  to  form  a  junction  with  Capt.  fieechey's  ex- 
pedition. The  next  visit  by  white  men,  was  that  of  Capt.  Simpson,  of  the  Hudson 
Bay-Company,  who,  in  1837,  made  the  journey  from  the  Mackenzie  River. 

During  the  winters  of  1852, 1853,  and  1854  H.  M.  S.  Plover  wintered  in  Elson 
Bay  to  the  east  of  the  point.  Now  a  United  States  revenue  marine  vessel  and 
many  whaling  ships  visit  the  place  annually. 

Soon  after  returning  to  the  Bear  from  the  village,  the  captain  was  visited 
by  Capt.  Sherman,  of  the  steam  whaler  William  l2uHSy  and  informed  that  the 
tender  of  the  New  Bedford  whaling  fleet,  the  bark  Thomas  Pop^^,  which  we  had 
left  but  a  few  days  before  at  anchor  at  PointHope,  was  wrecked  in  the  breakers 
at  that  point,  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  that  the  crew  wished  to  be  received tm 
board  the  Government  vessel  and  taken  back  to  civilization.  Consent  having* 
been  obtained,  the  ten  shipwrecked  men  were  soon  after  sent  on  board.  As  the 
captain  had  on  board  the  Bear  the  materials  for  a  Government  storehouse  at  the 
Point  Barrow  refuge  station,  he  concluded  to  return  at  once  to  that  place,  and 
discharge  his  freight,  that  more  comfortable  quarters  might  be  made-  for  the 
shipwrecked  sailors.  ugitzed  by  vj^ v^ v iw 
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The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  ocean  smooth,  and  the  sail  exhilarating.  At 
inidnlght  the  sun  was  visible  in  the  northwest,  and  the  full  moon  in  the  south- 
east.  At  1  a.  m.,  August  3,  the  ship  anchored  at  Ootkeavie^  where  we  remained 
a  week  while  the  ship's  carpenters  were  building  the  Government  storehouse, 
and  the  captain  inspecting  the  refuge  station.  Durin?  the  week,  among  the 
callers  was  Mr.  J.  3,  Vincent,  the  hero  of  the  shipwrecK  of  the  bark  Napolecm^ 
off  the  cost  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Vincent  is  now  second  mate  on  the  whaling  ^rk 
Ahram  Barker. 

One  afternoon  Capt.  Giflford,  of  the  bark  Abram  Barker,  came  oh  board  and  . 
represented  that  his  engineer,  a  Russian,  had  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  dis- 
able the  engine,  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  ship  depended,  that  he  had  the 
man  in  irons,  and  requested  Capt.  Healy  to^take  him  off  his  hands,  as  a  dan- 
gerous character.  The  accused  man  himself  joined  in  the  request,  and  was  re- 
ceived on  board.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  many  sided  and  anomalous 
character  of  the  oflflcers  of  a  revenue  vessel  in  4hese  waters  beyond  the  reach  of' 
courts  and  law.  This  Js  another  instance  where  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
revenue  service  should  have  power  to  investigate,  arrest,  and  commit  criminals 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  trial.  As  it  is,  a  man  who  endeavored  to 
wreck  a  ship,  and  endangered  many  lives,  goes  free.  ^ 

,  In  1882  Liieut.  Hay's  party  dug  a  well  to  the  depth  of  37.5  feet  for  observing 
the  temperature  of  the  earth.  The  entire  distance  was  made  through  frozen 
sand  and  gravel.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  temperature  remained,  win- 
ter and  summer,  uniformly  at  12^  F.  At  the  depth  of  20  feet  a  tunnel  was  run  10 
feet  and  then  a  room  10  by  12  feet  size  excavated  for  a  cellar.  In  this  room  the 
temperature  never  rises  above  22PF.  Birds  and  meat,  placed  in  this  room, 
freeze  solid,  and  remain  so  until  taken  to  the  kitchen  and  thawed  out  for  cook- 
ing. While  at  the  station  I  descended  into  this  unique  storage*  house.  The 
carcasses  of  several  reindeer  and  dozens  of  eider  ducks  were  taken  from  it,  and 
presented  to  the  ship,  making  a  very  welcome  addition  t3  our  table  fare. 

In  the  spring  of  1883,  500  duoks  were  stored  there  at  one  time.  At  Ootkeavie 
the  captain,  at  the  request  of  the  father,  received  on  board  a  half-breed  Eskimo 
boy,  about  5  years  of  age,  who  is  to  ]>e  forwarded  to  the  industrial  training  school 
at  Sitka,  for  an  education. 

On  Saturday^  Auffust  9,  the  inspection  of  tno  refuge  station  being  completed, 
the  storehouse  finished,  and  arrangements  for  the  school  perfected,  preparations 
were  made  to  return  southward.  At  4:10  p.  m.  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the 
.  vessel  steamed  north  a  few  miles  to  procure  the  last  letters  of  the  whaling  fleet. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  mainmast  as  a  signal  that 
we  were  about  sailing.  Soon  after  anchoring^in  the  midst  of  the  fleet  the  boats 
began  arriving,  bringing  off  packagesof  letters.  At  9:15  p.  m.  the  flag  was  low- 
ered, the  anchor  weight,  and  the  Bear  steamed  slowly  away  en  route  to  civiH^ 
zation.  As  we  passed  by  the  ships,  one  after  another  dipped  their  flags  and 
bade  us  an  Arctic  farewell,  with  many  wishes  for  a  safe  voyage.  Great  masses 
of  heavy  black  clouds  lay  along  the  whole  northern  horizon,  like  a  curtain  to 
hide  the  unknown  regions  beyond.  To  the  east  of  us  lay  the  low  land  spit  that 
marks  the  northern  limit  of  the  continent,  the  native  village  of  underground 
huts,  and  the  white  canvas  and  skin  covered  tents  of  the  visiting  natives  from 
the  interior.  To  the  west  of  us  the  sun  was  preparing,  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  a 
most  gorgeous  sunset ;  and  soutfi  of  us,  as  if  symbolical  of  the  lands  of  light, 
privilege,  and  comfort,  to  which  we  were  to  return,  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  in  the  beautiful  sky.  At  10  o*clock  p.  m.  we  passed  the  school  and  refuge 
station,  and  spon  thev  faded  from  sight  and  were  left  far  behind  us,  in  their 
Arctic  solitude,  until  the  Bear  again  visits  them  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

On  the  11th  of  August  the  captain  anchored  off  Capo  Sabine  to  water  ship.  In 
this  vicinity  are  extensive  and  valuable  coal  banks.  On  the  beach  were  several 
deserters  from  the  whaling  ships,  who  bogged  hard  to  be  received  on  board  and 
taken  out  of  the  country.  One  of  their  number  had  been  drowned.  Every  year 
men  desert  from  the  whalers ;  some  of  these  die  from  exposure,  others  are 

Sicked  up  by  the  Bear,  as  in  the  present  case,  and  a  few  remain  in  the  country, 
escending  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  natives,  demoralizing  and  doing  them 
much  more  harm  than  a  missionary  can  do  good. 

On  the  12th,  in  rounding  Cape  Lisbume  in  a  gale,  the  jib  boom  and  sails  were 
carried  away,  and  the  ship  ran  back  and  anchored  in  the  lea  of  the  cape.  The 
country  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  cape  has  been  called  the  flower  garden  of  the 
Arctic,  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  beautiful  wild  flowers.  On  the 
13th,  id  though  the  storm  had  not  fullv  subsided,  the  Bear  was  got  under  way, 
and  that  afternoon  anchored  by  the  hull  of  the  wrecked  lluymas  Pope,  abreast  of 
the  schoolhouse  at  Point  Hope.  I  went  ashore,  but  found  the  schoomouse  locked 
up,  and  Dr.  Driggs,  the  teacher,  absent.  ugitzed  by  k^vjvj^ik. 
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,On  the  morning'  of  August  15",  wo  bade  good-by  to  Point  Hope,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  8:40  o'clock,  dropped  anchor  off  Cape  Blossom,  Kotzebue 
Sound.  The  day  being  pleasant  I  accompanied  an  officer  to  the  great  interxta- 
tional  fair  of  the  Arctic,  some  12  miles  distant  from  our  anchorage.  There  were 
about  1,500  natives  assembled  from  many  and  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country — from  Alaska  and  Siberia.  Many  were  living  in  tents,  but  fully  half 
had  constructed  shelters  by  turning  their  umiaks  or  boats  upside  down.  As  I 
passed  their  shelters,  my  attention  was  again  and  again  called  to  the  aiek.  To 
DC  sick  beyond  the  reach  of  a  physician,  with  poor  care  and  poorer  acoonunoda- 
tions,  and  without  knowledge  of  even  the  commoner  remedies,  is  distress  itself 

As  I  see  these  people,  sa  kindly  disposed  in  life,  with  a  smile  of  welcome  to 
the  stranger,  and  then  see  them  languishing  in  their  comfortless  shelters,  wiih 
but  a  few  days  or  weeks  removed  from  death,  my  heart  goes  out  to  them  in  inex- 
pressible longing,  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  them  the  story  of  the  Cross  and  intro- 
duce them  to  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  gospel.  Perhaps  I  may,  at  no  distant 
day,  secure  for  their  children  a  mission  and  boarding  school. 

The  beach  was  covered  with  racks,  upon  which  hung  long  rows  of  salmon, 
drying  for  winter  food.  At  3:35  p.  m.,  on  the  27th,  having  a  fair  wind,  the  cap- 
taiJi  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th,  we  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  and  bade  good-by  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  sea  was  so  rough  that  the  captain  gave  up  s3l  hope  of  being  able 
to  land  at  the  cape.  But  during  tho  afternoon  the  wind  died  out  and  the  sea 
calmed  down,  so  that  he  was  able  to  run  in  shore  and  anchor  abreast  of  the  vil- 
lage at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  We  could  not*have  landed  through  the  surf  the  day 
before,  the  day  after,  or  at  any  other  time  that  day.  Grod's  providence  stayed 
the  waves  sufficiently  long  for  us  to  visit  the  shore  and  transact  our  business. 

Had  we  passed  by  without  stopping  the  teachers  would  have  been  unable  to 
send  down  their  orders  for  the  annual  supply  of  provi-rions,  and  next  year  they 
would  have  been  unsupplied.  As  it  was  I  had  four  hours  with  them.  The  wind 
.increasing,  at  10  o'clock  we  were  again  under  way.  On  the  20th  we  steamed  by 
King  and  Sledge  islands  (the  saa  being  too  rough  to  land},  and  at  noon  on  the 
21st  dropped  anchor  ofif  St.  Michael,  Norton  Sound.  Soon  after  we  had  a  call 
from  Mr.  Henry  Newmann,  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  Rev, 
William  H.  Judge,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  has  lately  come  to  the  country  to  engage 
in  the  school  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  Yukon  River, 

St.  Michael  id  located  on  the  first  good;  site  for  a  trading  post  north  of  the 
delta  of  the  Yukon  River^  and  is  tho^  headquarters  of  the  trade  of  th^  Yukon 
valley.  To  this  point  the  furs  collected  at  the  trading  posts  in  the  interior, 
some  of  them  2,000  miles  distant,  are  brought  for  reshipment  to  San  Francisco. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  trading  post  is  a  small  native  village.  The  trading 
post  was  established  by  the  Russians  in  1835,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  A  blockhouse  and  some  of  the  original  buildings  are 
still  standing.  Tnrou^h  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  Newmann,  two  smau  Rus- 
sian cannon,  one  of  which  was  originally  used  in  the  defense  of  the  place  and  the 
other  in  protecting  the  boating  expeditions  up  the  river,  were  secured  for  the 
collection  of  the  Alaska  Society  of  Natural  History.  At  St.  Michael  1  received 
a  ^ood  account  of  the  schools,  nine  of  which  receive  their  supplies  and  mails  at 
this  point.    ' 

It  is  said  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  who  is  some  2,000  miles,  more  or  less,  up 
the  river,  that  when  he  saw  his  freight  bill  of  $125  jier  ton  for  transportation 
from  St.  Michael  to  his  station,  he  &ded  a  petition  in  his  prayer  that  freight 
might  be  reduced.  During  the  stay  at  St.  Michael  two  interesting  boys,  Wil- 
liam and  George  Frederickson,  from  Anvik,  on  the  Yukon  River,  were  received 
on  board  to  accompany  me  East.  Their  father,  a  trader,  is  sendingthem  to  New 
York  for  an  education.  After  a  pleasant  visit  of  two  days,  the  Bear  took  her 
departure  for  Nunivak  island.  On  the  following  Sabbath  ni^ht,  and  through  aJl 
Monday,  we  were  steaming  around  the  island,  that  the  captain  might  secure  the 
census.  Finding  that  the  people  were  scattered,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  be- 
ing warned  by  the  few  natives  he  met  of  dangerous  rocks  and  reefs,  and  the 
waters  being  uncharted,  on  Monday  evening  the  captain  turned  around  and 
steamed  for  St.  George  Island,  which  we  reached  on  the  morning  of  August 
27.  Nearing  the  island,  a  schooner  was  seen  crowding  on  all  sail  to  get  out  of 
our  way .  As  the  captain  had  not  yet  received  his  ins  true  tions,  which  were  await- 
ing his  arrival  at  Unalaska,  and  had  no  authority  to  make  any  seizures,  the 
schooner  was  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested.  She  was  one  of  the  many  pirati- 
cal vessels  that  are  fitted  out  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  San  Francisco, 
to  hunt  seals  in  Bering  Sea  contrary  to  law.  In  1886  there  were  21  such  ves- 
sels from  Victoria  alone,  and  the  catch  was  35,556  skins.     In  1887  there  wore 
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20  vessels  from  Victoria,  8  of  which  were- seized;  the  catch  was  27,624  skins. 
In  1888  there  were  19  Briti^  vessels,  with  a  total  catch  of  nearly  30,000  skins. 
In  1889,  23  British  vessels,  and  this  year  22  British  and  12  American  vessels  en- 
gaged in  seal  piracy.  Their  methods  of  operati<)n  are  so  wasteful  that  the  num- 
ber of  skins  taken  does  not  begin  to  represent  the  number  of  seals  killed.  They 
necessarily  hunt  out  to  sea,  where  they  largely  kill  the  females  heavy  with  their 
young.  A  larffe  percentage  of  the  seals  shot  sink  before  they  can  be  secured,  eo 
that  many  authorities  state  that  the  20,000  to  30,000  secured  represent  from  150,- 
000  to  200,000  seals  destroyed.  This  wasteful  method  is  rapidly  annihilating  the 
fur  seal^  so  that  if  our  granddaughters  are  to  have  seal-skin  saoques  the  Grovern- 
ment  will  need  to  take  m<)re  strdgent  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  seal. 
,The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  seal  while  pasdlng  to  tneir  breeding  grounds 
has  caused  such  a  scarcity  on  the  seal  islands,  that  while  the  Government  allows 
100,000  males  to  be  taken  annually,  this  yefu*  the  vessels  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure but  21 ,000  skins. 

The  piratical  vessels  fitted  out  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  to  hunt  seal 
have  caused  the  international  complications  known  as  the  **  Bering  Sea  diffi- 
culty," which  are  now  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Great  Britain. 

WHALING  INDUSTRY. 

As  early  as  the  year  1841  fifty  whaling  vessels  had  found  their  way  from  New 
Bedford  and  Boston  to  Bering  Sea.  From  1842  and  onward  for  a  number  of 
years  annual  complaints  were  made  to  the  Russian  Government  by  the  Russian- 
American  Fur  Company  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Yankee  whalers.  In  1852 
the  whaling  fleet  had  increased  to  278  vessels,  and  the  value  of  the  catch  tp 
$14,000,000.  This  was  probably  the  most  profitable  year  of  the  whaling  industry 
in  Alaska.  Sinca  then  it  has,  in  the  main,  decreased,  until  in  1862  the  value 
of  the  catch  was  less  than  $800,000.  This  increased  again  in  1867  to  $3,200,000.  In 
1880  the  first  steamer  was  added  to  the  whaling  fleet,  being  sent  out  from  San 
Francisco.  Last  year  there  were  26  vessels  from  San  Francisco  and  23  from  New 
New  Bedford  engaged  in  the  trade.  They  captured  151  whales,  which  yielded 
213,070  pounds  of  whale  bono  and  12,243  barrels  of  oil.  This  season  there  are  10 
steamers  and  38  sailing  vessels  employed  in  these  northei:n  waters  with  a  very 
light  catch  up  to  midsummer.  The  whaling  vessels  are  manned  upon  the  co- 
operative plan ;  the  men  instead  of  being  paid  regular  wages  receive  a  percent- 
age of  the  profits.  The  captain  on  the  sailing  vessels  receives  a  twelfth,  the 
first  mate  a  nineteenth,  the  second  mate  and  boat  headers  each  a  twenty-fifth, 
the  third  mate  a  thirtieth,  the  fourth  mate,  carpenter,  cooper,  and  steward  each 
a  fiftieth,  and  the  sailors  each  a  one  hundred  and  sBventy-fifth.  On  steamers 
the  rates  are  a  little  lower.  A  captain's  wages  range  from  nothing  to  $7,000  or 
$8,000,  according  to  the  number  of  whales  taken.  If  the  ship  gets  six  whales 
during  a  cruise  the  captain  will  have  about  $1,400  and  a  sailor  llOO.  The  sailors 
usually  receive  an  advance  of  $60,  and  during  the  cruise  are  allowed  to  draw  cloth- 
ing, tobacco,  etc.,  from  the  ship's  supplies  (called  the  **  slop  chest")  tp  the  amount 
of  $60  to  $80.  Consequently  if  there  are  no  profits  to  divide  the  sailor  is  sure  of 
about  $140.  The  captains  and  higher  officers  are  usually  men  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary character  and  intelligence— typical  Americcm  seamen  of  the  best  kind. 
The  common  sailors  on  a  whaler  are  made  up  largely  of  Portuguese,  Italians, 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  others  of  an  inferior  grade,  some  of  them  being,  em- 
phatically, hard  cases. 

A  few  years  ago  whales  were  plentiful  in  the  North  Pacific,  Bering,  and  Ok- 
hotsk Seas.  Then  they  were  followed  through  Bering  Straits  a  little  way  into 
the  Arctic.  Then  farther  and  farther  the  whales  have  been  driven  into  t^e 
inaccessible  regions  of  the  North,  until  now  the  whaling  fleet  annually  rounds 
the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  and  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  a  few  of  them  will  winter  in  the  Arctic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Makenzie 
River.  To  escape  this  deadly  pursuit  the  whales  try  to  hide  in  the  ice,  and  after 
them  the  whalers  boldly  force  their  way.  The  business  is  so  dangerous  that  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  more  than  100  vessels  have  been  lost.  The  value  of  the 
whale  fisheries  consists  not  so  much  in  the  oil  taken,  as  in  the  whale-bone,  which 
is  taken  from  his  mouth ;  this  is  worth  between  $4,50  and  $5  per  pound.  The 
product  of  a  fair  sized,  bowhead  whale,  at  present  prices,  is  worth  about  $8,000. 
A  good  sized  whale  weighs  about  150  tons,  and  contains  about  2,000  pounds  of 
whalebone  after  it  is  cleaned.  His  tongue  is  15  feet  long,  from  6  to  8  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  contains  12  barrels  of  oil.    His  opsn  mouth  is  from  15  to  20  feet  across ; 
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his  tail  from  15  to  18  feet  across.  The  blubber  forms  a  coat  around  him  from  K) 
ti  22  inches  thick.  It  is  4  feet  from  the  outside  of  t^e  body  to  his  heart,  and  the 
heart  is  216  cubic  feet  in  size,  while  the  brains  will  fill  a  barrel. 

While  lyingf  at  anchor  at  St.  Oeorg'e,  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine 
steamer  Rush^  Capt.  Coulson  commanding:,  dropped  anchor  near  us,  and  we  re- 
ceived two  and  one-half  months  later  news  from  the  outside  world.  With  visit- 
ing on  shipboard  and  on  land,  the  day  slipped  by  very  rapidly  and  pleasantly, 
ana  the  foUowing  morning  we  were  under  way  for  Unalaska,  roachinjgr  there  on 
the  29th  of  August.  At  Unlaska  I  received  letters  from  Eastern  friends,  the 
latest  being  dated  June  3. 

T^E  ESKIMOS  OP  ALASKA, 

During  June,  July,  and  Aujgrust,  I  cruised  5,000  miles  along  the  coasts  of  Asia 
and  America,  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Point  Barrow,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  continent,  and  back  to  Unalaska.  I  visited  all  the  principal  settlements  of 
the  coast,  and  saw  much  of  the  native  people.  These  people  all  belong  to  the 
Innuit  or  Eskimo  family^  They  occupy  not  only  the  Arctic  and  Bering  Sea 
coasts,  but  also  that  of  the  mainland  coast  of  the  North  Pacific,  as  far  east  as 
mount  St.  Elias,  and  number  in  all  about  17, COO  to  20,000.  In  the  extreme  north, 
at^oint  Barrow,  and  along  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  they  are  of  medium  size. 
At  Point  Barrow  the  average  height  of  the  males  is  5  feet  3  inches,  and  average 
weight  153  pounds  ;  of  tho  women,  4  feet  11  inches,  and  weight  135.  On  the 
Nushagak  River  the  average  weight  of  the  men  is  from  156  to  167  pounds. 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Icy  Cape,  and  on  the  great  inland  rivers  emptying 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  they  are  a  large  race,  many  of  them  being  6  feet  and  over  in 
height.  They  are  lighter  in  color  and  fairer  than  the  North  American  Indian, 
have  black  and  brown  eves,  black  hair  (some  with  a  tinge  of  brown),  high  cheek 
bones,  fleshy  faces,  small  hands  and  feet,  and  good  teeth.  The  men  have  thin 
beards.  Along  the  Arctic  coast  the  men  cut  their  hair  closely  on  tho  cr  jwn  of 
the  head,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  monks;  this  is  done  so  that  when  crawl- 
inff  up  to  the  deer,  the  latter  will  not  be  frightened  awa^  by  the  flutter  of  the 
hwr  in  the  wind.  Some  of  the  young  are  fairly  good  looking,  but,  through  ex- 
posure and  hardship,  become  old  at  30  years  of  age.  They  are  naturally  mtelli- 
gent,  ingenious  in  extricating  themselves  from  diflaculties,  fertile  in  resources, 
and  quick  to  adopt  American  ways  and  methods  when  they  are  an  improvement 
on  their  own.  Physically  they  are  very  strong,  with  great  powers  of  endurance. 
When  on  a  journey,  if  food  is  scarce,  they  will  travel  30  to  40  miles  without 
breaking  their  fast.  Lieut.  Cantwell,  in  his  explorations  of  the  Kowah  River, 
makes  record  that  upon  one  occasion  when  he  wanted  a  heavy  stone  for  an  an- 
chor, a  woman  went  out,  and,  alone,  loaded  Into  her  birch  bark  canoe,  and 
brought  him  a  stone  that  would  weigh  800  pounds.  It  took  two  strong  men  to 
lift  it  out  of  the  canoe. 

Another  explorer  speaks  of  a  woman  carrying  off  on  her  shoulder  a  box  ot 
lead  weighing  280  pounds.  This  summer,  in  erecting  the  school  buildings  in  the 
Arctic,  there  being  no  drays  or  horses  in  that  country,  all  the  timberTlumber, 
hardware,  etc.,  had  to  be  carried  from  the  beach  to  the  site  of  the  house  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people.  The  women  carried  the  same  loads  as  the  men.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  industrious;  men,  women,  and  children  doing  their  individual 
part  toward  the  family  support.  The  hard  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  in  the 
sterile  regfion  where  they  live  compels  it.  In  a  general  way  they  are  honest 
Property  intrusted  to  them  by  the  wh  ites  is  kept  secure.  Property  stowed  away 
in  a  cache  or  tent  needs  no  lock  or  watchman — it  is  safe.  Small  articles  left  ly- 
ing around  uncared  for  are  soon  picked  up  and  carried  off.  Perhaps  they  look 
upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  away.  A  white  man  can  leave  with  one  of 
them  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  him  $100  or  $200  worth  of  goods,  saying,  •*  Buy 
me  some  furs  and  I  will  be  back  here  next  year."  The  following  season  the  na- 
tive, with  the  furs,  is  in  waiting  for  the  expected  arrival.  This  is  done  every  sea- 
son. I  have  the  accoimtrbook  of  one  of  these  native  traders  in  which  he  has  re- 
corded every  skin  purchased,  and  how  much  of  each  article  paid  for  it.  As  the 
native  can  neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  English,  and  his  own  language  is  an 
unwritten  one,  of  course  the  accounts  are  kept  by  symbols  and  signs.  They  are 
shrewd  traders.  No  matter  how  much  is  offered  for  an  article,  they  ask  for  more. 
If  they  set  the  price  themselves,  and  the  purchaser  accedes  to  it,  they  frequently 
attempt  to  raise  it.  They  are  exceedingly  dirty  and  filthy  in  their  persons  and 
clothing.  But  perhaps  this  is  somewhat  excusable  in  a  country  where,  in  win- 
ter, watep  is  sc&roe  and  soap  scarcer.  I  remember  once  hearinjg  a  very  successful 
missionary,  who  had  spent  many  years  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  say  that  ho 
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tried  to  make  it  a  rule,  when  trayeling  Vith  a  dog  sled,  to  wash  his  face  at  least 
once  a  week,  but  that  he  had  not  always  been  able  to  do  it.  The  Alaska  Eskimo 
is  a  good-natured,  docile,  and  acoommodatiog  race.  Wherever  I  met  them,  and 
under  whatever  circumstances,  they  had  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  in  many  ways 
showed'a  friendly  spirit.  They  have  also  manifested  an  unexpected  interest  m 
the  establishment  of  schools  among  them,  which  promises  well  for  the%iture. 

ORNAMENTATION . 

Among  the  Thlinket  x>eopleof  southeasteim  Ali^a  the  labret  is  worn  by  the 
women  only.  Among  the  Eskimo  of  northwestern  Alaska,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  worn  by  the  men  alone.    The  use  of  it  is  almost  universal. 

During'boyhood  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  lower  lip  below  each  comer  of  the 
mouth  and  an  ivory  plug  inserted  until  the  wound  heals.  After  healing,  the 
hole  is  stretched  from  time  to  time  until  it  roaches  about  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter.   Info  this  they  insert  the  labret. 

These  labrets  are  made  of  stone,  jade,  coal,  ivory,  bone,  and  glass.  They  are 
shaped  like  a  silk  hat  in  miniature.  The  labret  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  1  inch  in  diameter  at  the  rim,  and  1  inch  long.  The  rim  is  kept  in- 
side of  the  mouth  and  holds  the  labret  in  place. 

Many  wear  this  form  of  labret  on  the  one  side  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  other  a 
much  larger  one,  resembling  a  large  sleeve-button,  II  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
outside,  li  inches  on  the  Inside  rim,  and  one-half  inch  neck. 

Formerly  they  wore  a  large  labret  in  the  center  of  the  lower  lip.  I  secured  a 
beautiful  one  of  polished  jaide  that  has  an  outside  surface  21  inches  by  1  inch. 

The  girls  have  their  ears  and  sometimes  their  noses  pierced,  wearing  pendant 
from  them  copx>er,  ivory,  and  bone  ornaments,  also  strings  of  beads.  Sometimes, 
these  beads  extend  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  eithor  under  the  chin  or  back  of 
the  head. 

Both  sexes  tatoo,  more  or  less  elaborately,  their  faces,  hands,  and  arms.  Both 
sexes  wear  bracelets,  amulets,  and  sometimes  fancy  belts. 

DRESS. 

Thev  make  waterproof  boots  of  seal  skin,  with  walrus  or  sea-lion  hide  soles. 
For  cold  weather  the  boots  are  made  of  seal  or  reindeer  skin,  tanned  with  the  hair 
on,  and  walrus-hide  soles. 

The  foot  portion  is  made  many  times  larger  than  the  foot,  in  order  to  give 
room  for  a  padding  of  grass.  These  boots  are  so  much  warmer  uid  more  oomfort- 
able  than  the  ordinary  leather  ones  that  they  are  almost  universally  used  by 
whalers  and  others  who  have  occasion  to  visit  Arctic  regions.  A  fur  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  fur  pants  complete  the  toilet.  The  shirt  is  called  a  parka,  and  fre- 
quently has  a  hood  attached,  which  can  be  pulled  over  the  head  in  a  storm. 
Others  have  a  fur  hood  which,  when  not  on  the  head,  hangs  around  the  neck. 
Ordinarily  in  simimer  the  head  is. uncovered. 

In  winter  two  suits  are  worn,  the  inner  one  with  the  fur  next  to  the  body,  and 
the  outer  one  with  the  fur  to  the  weather. 

The  difference  between  male  and  femsde  attire  is  in  the  shape  cmd  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  parka.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  pants  and  boots  of  the  women 
are  in  one  garment.  There  is  also  a  fullness  in  the  back  of  the  woman's  parka 
to  make  room  for  the  carrying  of  the  baby  inside  between  the  shoulders  of  the 
mother.  These  clothes  are  made  largely  of  the  skins  of  the  reindeer,  squirrels, 
and  birds.  From  the  intestines  of  the  seal  and  walrus  and  also  from  salmon 
skins  are  made  the  famous  kamleika,  a  waterproof  garment,  which  is  worn  over 
the  others  in  wet  weather.  The  kamleika  is  lighter  in  weight  and  a  better 
waterproof  garment  than  the  rubber  garments  of  commorce. 

The  native  dress,  when  well  made,  new  and  clean,  is  both  becoming  and  ar- 
tistic. 

FOOD. 

They  live  principally* upon  the  fish,  seal,  ^*alrus,  whale,  reindeer,  and  wild 
birds  of  their  country.  Latterly  they  are  learning  the  use  of  flour,  which  they 
procure  from  the  Government  revenue  vessels  or  barter  from  the  whalers. 

They  have  but  few  household  utensels.  A  few  have  secured  iron  kettles. 
Many  still  use  grass-woven  baskets  and  bowls  of  wood  and  stone.  Occasionally 
is  found  a  jar  of  burnt  day.  In  these  native  dishes  water  was  boiled  by  drop- 
ping in  hot  stones. 
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Amonfi:  the  more  northern  tribes  much  of  the  food  is  eaten  raw,  and  nothlnf 
is  thrown  away,  na  matter  how  rotten  or  offensive  it  has  becozne. 

Some  of  their  choicest  delicacies  would  be  particularly  disgusting  to  us.-  Hat* 
ing,  atone  of  the  bird  ro6kerie8  in  the  Arctic,  gathered  a  number  of  eggs, U 
was  found  that  many  of  them  contained  chickens.  When  about  to  throw  th^n 
overboiled,  the  native  interpreter  remonstrated,  saying :  ^'No!  me  eat  them. 
Good ! " 

All  classes  have  a  great  craving  for  tobacco  and  liquor.  Even  nursing  babes 
are  seen  with  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  their  mouths. 

During  the  summer  large  quantities  of  fish  are  dried,  and  the  oil  of  the  seal 
walrus,  and  whale  put  up  for  winter  use.  The  oil  is  kept  in  bagrs  made  of 
the  skin  of  the  seal,  similar  to  the  water-skins  of  Oriental  lands.  The  oil  is 
kept  sweet  by  the  bags  being  buried  in  the  frozen  earth  until  wanted  for  use. 

DWELLINGS. 

Tho  coast  Eskiriio  have  underground  permanent  houses  in  villai^es  for  winter, 
and  tents  that  are  frequently  shifted  for  summer. 

'The  Eskimo  of  "the  interior,  being  largely  nomads,  live  in  tents  much  of  the 
time.  The  tents  are  covered  with  reindeer  skins,  walrus  hides,  or  cotton  can- 
vas. In  making  a  winter  house,  a  cellar  from  20  to  25  feet  square  is  dug-,  from  3 
to  5  feet  deep.  At  the  corners  and  along  the  sides  of  the  excavation  are  set 
posts  of  driftword  or  whalebone.  On  the  outside  of  tfiese,  poles  of  driftwood  are 
laid  up  one  upon  another  to  the  top.  Other  timbers  are  placed  across  the  topf 
forming  the  roof  or  ceiling.  Against  the  outside  and  upon  the  roof,  dirt  and 
sod  are  piled  until  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  mound.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  dome  is  an  opening  about  18  inches  across.  Across  this  is  stretched 
the  transparent  bladder  of  the  seal  or  walrus.  This  opening  furnishes  lig'ht  to 
the  room  below.  A  narrow  platform  extends'  along  one  or  more  sides  of  tbe 
room,  upon  which  are  stowed  the  belongings  of  the  family  and  the  reindeer-skin 
bedding.    The  platform  is  also  the  sleeping-place  of  the  family. 

Large,  shiQlow  dishes  of  earthenware,  bone,  or  stone,  filled  with  seal  oil,  are 
the  combined  stove  and  lamp  of  the  family.  Some  lighted  moss  miUses  a  dull 
line  of  flame  along  the  edge  of  the  dish .  Frequently  a  piece  of  blubber  is  sus- 
pended over  the  flame,  the  dripping  of  which  keeps  the  lamp  replenished. 

Many  of  the  houses  were  so  warm  that  we  found  our  usual  outdoor  clothing 
burdensome. 

At  one  side  of  some  rooms,  and  in  the  floor  near  the  center  of  the  room  in 
others,  is  a  small  opening  about  20  inches  square.  This  is  the  doorway,  wid 
leads  to  a  hall  or  outside  room.  If  the  opening  is  in  the  side  of  the  room,  a  rein- 
deer skin  curtain  hangs  over  it.  This  outer  place  is  sometimes  a  hall  12  to  15 
feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  and  high,  leading  to  a  well  or  shaft.  This  shaft  is  6  or 
7  feet  deep,  and  leads  up  a  rude  ladder  into  the  open  air.  In  other  cases  it  is  a 
large  room  12  or  15  feet  square,  containing,  on  either  side  of  the  passageway 
through  the  center,  a  place  to  store  the  winter  supplies  of  oil,  fish,  and  flour. 
The  exit  from  the  storeroom  is  similar  to  that  from  the  hall,  up  a  ladder  and 
through  a  small  hole.  When  a  storm  is  raging  outside  this  hole  is  covered  with 
a  board  or  flat  stone  or  large,  flat  whalebone. 

All  villages  of  importance  contain  a  public  room  or  town  hall.  This  is  built 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  private  dwellings,  only  much  larger.  Some  of  these 
are  60  feet  square,  20  feet  high,  and  contain  three  tiers  or  platforms.  This  build* 
ing  is  called  the  kashima  or  kashga.  In  them  are  held  the  public  festivals  and 
dances.  They  are  also  the  common  workshop  in  which  the  men  make  their 
snowshoes,  dog  sleds,  spears  and  other  implements. 

The  villages,  from  the  deck  of  a  coasting  vessel,  have  the  appearance  of  so 
many  hillocks  or  dunes  along  the  beach. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Eskimo  of  Arctic  Alaska  are  still  in  the  stone  age.  Tho  manufacture  of 
arrows  and  spear  heads  from  flint  is  a  living  industry.  Stone  lamps,  stone  ham- 
mers and  chisels,  and  to  some  extent  stone  knives,  are  still  in  ordinary  use  among 
them.  Fish  lines  and  nets  and  bird  snares  are  still  made  of  whalebone,  sinew, 
or  rawhide.  Arrows,  spears,  nets,  and  traps  are  used  in  hunting,  although  im- 
proved breach  loading  arms  are  being  introduced  among  them,  and  will  soon 
supersede,  for  the  larger  game,  their  own  more  primitive  weapons. 

For  transportation  on  land  they  have  the  s^nowshoe,  dog  team,  and  sled :  and 
on  the  Water  the  kiak  and  umiak.  Digitized  by  x^vjkjwik. 
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The  kiak  is  a  long,  narrow,  light,  graceful,  skin-covered  canoe,  with  one,  two, 
or  three  holes,  according  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  carried.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal boat  of  the  Eskimo,  and  is  found  from  Greenland  around  the  whole  north- 
ern coast  of  America,  wherever  that  people  are  found. 

The  umiak  is  a  loi^,  skin-covered  boat.  This  is  the  family  boat  or  carryall. 
Those  in  ubb  around  Berin|gf  Straits  are  about  24  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide.'  They 
wrlll  safely  carry  15  persons  and  500  pounds  of  freight,  coasting  in  the  sea.  Those 
on  Kotzebue  Sound,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  35  feet  long,  tJ  feet  wide,  with  a 
capacity  of  3,000  pounds  of  freight,  and  a^rew  of  6.  There  are  exceptionally 
large  ones  that  will  carry  from  50  to  80  pedple.  Both  the  kiaks  and  umiaks  are 
made  of  walrus,  sea  lion,  or  white  whale  hide«  stretched  over  light  frames  of 
spruce  wood. " 

MARRIAGE. 

There  seems  to  be  no.spaclal  ceremony  among  them  connected  with  marriage. 
If  the  parties  are  young  people,  it  is  largely  arranged  by  the  parents. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  tl^e  husband  joins  his  wife's  family  and  is  expected 
to  hunt  And  fish  for  them.  If  he  refuses  to  give  his  father-in-law  the  furs  he 
takes  he  is  driven  out  of  the  house  and  some  one  else  more  active  or  obedient 
is  installed  as  husband  of  the  girl.  Sometimes  a  young  woman  has  ten  or  twelve 
husbands  before  she  fairly  settles  down.  Under  this  condition  of  things  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  women  become  indifferent  and  often  untrue  to  their  nusbands. 
Love  and  mutual  affection  has  so  Vttle  to  do  with  the  relation  that  upon^>ccar 
sion  husbands  and  wives  are  interchanged. 

For  instance,  in  one  of  the  northern  villages  dwelt  a  family  of  expert  fishers 
and  another  that  was  successful  at  hunting  the  reindeer.  One  year  the  fisher- 
man thought  he  would  like  to  himt  reindeer.  Finding  that  his  neighbor  would 
like  to  try  fishing,  they  exchanged  wives  for  the  summer.  The  woman  who  was 
a  good  hunter  went  off  with  the  fisherman  and  vice  versa.  Upon  reaching  home 
in  the  fall,  they  returned  to  their  respective  husbands. 

Again  a  certain  man  wished  to  make  a  long  journey  into  the  interior.  His 
wife  bding  sick  and  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  trip,  he  arranged  with 
a  friend,  who  had  a  strong,  healthy  wife,  for  an  exchange  imtil  he  should  re- 
turn. This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  Wives  are  frequently 
beaten  by  their  husbands,  and  sometimes,  to  escape  abusa,  commit  suicide.  In 
the  winter  of  1889  a  woman  at  Point  Hope  who  had  been  beaten  and  stabbsd  by 
her  jealous  husband  one  night  during  a  raging  blizzard  harnessed  the  dogs  to  the 
sled,  then  fastening  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  sled  and  the  other  as  a  noose  around 
her  neck,  she  started  up  the  team  and  was  choked  and  dragged  to  death.  Oc- 
casionally a  wife  resists,  and,  if  physically  the  stronffer,  thrjihes.the  husband. 
Polygamy  prevails  to  a  limited  extent.  Frequently  the  second  wife  is  looked  on 
and  treated  as  a  servsmt  in  the  family.  Amopg  some  of  the  tribes  the  custom 
prevails  of  the  sons  having  the  same  number  of  wives  as  the  father,  without 
reference  to  their  ability  to  maintain  them.  No  more,  no  less,  than  a  species  of 
hereditary  polygftniy. 

Among  tne  Eskimo,  the  same  as  among  all  uncivilized  people,  woman's  is  a 
hard  lot.  One  of  the  missionary  ladies  writes:  '*  My  heart  acnes  for  the  girls 
of  our  paf  t  of  Alaska.  They  are  made  perfect  prostitutes  by  their  parents  from 
the  time  they  are  9  or  10  years  old  until  that  parent  dies.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  their  disadvantages,  they  have  a  voice  in  both  family  and  village 
affairs.  The  husband  makes  no  important  bargain,  or  plans  a  trip,  without  con- 
sulting and  deferring  to  his  wife." 

The  customs  pertaining  to  childbirth  are  barbarous,  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  both  mother  and  child  shouldperish.  Large  families  of  children  are  the  ex- 
ception; few  have  above  four.  The  drudgery  of  women  is  such  that  they  often 
destroy  their  unborn  and  sometimes  born  offspring,  particularly  if  the  child  is 
a  girl.  A  missionary  gives  the  following  incident:  ^*  Some  one  tied  a  helpless 
little  child  of  about  two  years  down  to  the  water's  edge  at  low  tide.  Its  cries 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  passer-by,  who  found  the  water  already  nearly  up  to 
his  back.  The  man  took  it  to  his  homeland  cared  for  it.  It  was  recognized  as 
a  child  that  had  been  left  in  the  care  of  an  old  woman;  the  child  was  sickly,  and 
doubtless  was  too  much  of  a  care  for  her.  The  only  surprise  expressed  by  the 
people  was  that  any  one  should  want  to  drown  or  kill  a  boy." 

If  a  family  is  very  poor  they  sometimes  give  away  to  childless  neighbors  all 
their  children  but  one.  Thus,  during  childhood,  a  boy  may  pass  from  one  to 
another  to  be  adopted  by  several  families  in  turn.  Children  are  also  sold  by 
their  parents,  the  usual  market  price  of  a  child  being  a  sealskin  bag  ol  oil  or  an 
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old  suit  of  clothes.  During  infancy  children  are  carried  under  the  parka^  afftr^*? 
of  the  mother's  back,  bsing  held  in  position  by  a  strap  under  the  child's  tiiig^la 
and  around  the  mother's  body  across  the  chest.  When  out  from  under  the  psAa, 
they  are  carried  seated  on  the  back  of  the  mother's  neck  and  shoulders,  writ 
the  child's  legs  hao^^g  dovm  in  front  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  The  childreB 
are  given  the  names  of  various  animals,  birds,  fish,  sections  of  country,  wiada^ 
tides,  heavenly  bodies,  etc.  Sometimes  they  have  as  many  as  six  names.  Chit- 
dren  are  rarely  punished — generally  have  their  own  way,  and  are  usually  ^leated 
with  great  kindness  by  their  own  or  foster  parents.  Prominent  events  in  the 
life  of  a  boy,  such  as  having  his  hafr  cut  for  the  first  time,  like  a  httnter — ^his 
first  trip  to  sea  in  a  kiak — his  first  use  of  snowshoes,  etc. — are  celebrated  by  a 
teast  if  the  family  are  not  too  poor. 

FESTIVALS. 

Different  tribes  have  different  festivals.  Among  others  there  is  usually  ooe 
for  every  animal  hunted  by  the  people.  A  whals  dance,  seal,  walrus  and  rein- 
deer  dances,  etc.  There  are  festivities  for  the  spirits  of  wives,  land  *  and  sea. 
dead  friends,  sleds,  boats,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  held  during  the  long"  winter 
darkness,  and  others,  with  dancing,  wrestling,  aod  foot-racingr,  2|t  the  great  an- 
nual gathering  in  summer. 

SUPERSTITITOS. 

Like  all  other  ignorant  people,  they  iwe  firm  believers  in  witchcraft  and  spirits 
generally.  They  also  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  That  spirits  enter 
into  animals  and  inanimate  nature,  into  rocks,  winds,  and  tides.  That  they  ara 
good  or  bad  according  as  the  business,  the  community,  or  the  individual  is  suc- 
cessful or  imsuccessful,  and  that  thes3  conditions. can  be  changed  by  sorcery. 
By  suitable  incantations  they  firmly  balieve  that  they  can  control  the  wind  and 
the  elements,  that  they  can  reward  friends  and  punish  enemies. 

The  foundation  of  their  whole  religious  system  is  this  belief  in  spirits  and  the 
appeasing  of  evil  spirits.  This  demon  or  evil  spirit  worship  colors  their  whole 
life  and  all  its  pursuits.  Every  particular  ajiimal  hunted,  every  phenomenon  of 
nature,  every  event  of  life,  requires  a  religious  observance  of  its  own.  It  is  a 
heavy  and  burdensome  work  that  darkens  their  life — it  leads  to  many  deeds  of 
unnatural  cruelty.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwine  River  an  old  woman  was 
accused  of  bavins:  caused  the  death  of  several  children — of  being  a  witch.  This 
was  so  firmly  balieved  that  ber  own  husband  pounded  her  to  death,  cut  up  her 
body  into  small  pieces,  severing  joint  from  joint,  and  then  consuming  it  with  oU 
in  a  fire. 

SHAMANS, 

The  head  and  front  of  this  great  evil  is  tho  Shaman,  or  sorcerer.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  one  that  can  control  the  evil  spirits  and  protect  the  people 
from  them.  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has  written  recently  an  interesting  mono- 
gram on  the  Eskimo,  represents  the  Shamans  as  divided  into  seved  degrees, 
being  graded  according  to  their  knowledge  of  spiritualism,  ventriloquism,  feats 
of  legerdemain  and  general  cunning.  It  is  claimed  that  those  of  the  seventh 
degree  are  immortal,  and  can  neither  bo  killed  nor  wounded ;  that  those  of  the 
sixth  degree  can  be  wounded,  but  not  killed.  The  ordinary  Shaman  belongs  to 
the  lower  degrees  and  only  claims  to  go  into  trances,  in  which  state  his  spirit 
leaves  the  body  and  roams  abroad  procuring  the  information  his  patrons  are  in 
search  of. 

As  a  rule  the  Shamans  are  unscrupulous  frauds,  thieves,  and  murderers,  anS 
should  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  General  Government. 

SICKNESS. 

The  prevailing  diseases  amoi^g  the  Eskimo  are  scrofula,  diphtheria,  paeo- 
monia,  and  consumption,  and  the  death  rata  is  large.  They  have  a  superstitious 
fear  with  reference  to  a  death  in  the  house,  so  that  when  the  sick  are  thought 
to  be  nearing  death  they  are  carried  out  of  the  home  and  placed  in  an  outhouse. 
If  they  do  not  die  as  soon  as  they  expect^  they  ask  ti  be  killed,  which  is  usually 
done  by  the  Shaman  stabbing  them  in  the  temple  or  breast.    ^Hie  aged  and  help- 
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less  are  also  sometimes  killed  at  their  own  requests  A  prominent  man  in  a  tribe 
not  long  since  tried  to  hire  men  to  kill  his  aunt,  whb  was  insane  and  dependent 
on  him.  Failing  to  have  her  killed,  he  deliberately  froze  her  to  deatn.  The 
cruelty  of  heathenism  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  dead  are  wrapped  up  in 
reindeer  or  seal  skins  and  drawn  on  a  sled  back  of  the  vH^e,  where  they  are 
placed  upon  elevated  scaffolds,  out  of  the  reach  of  animals,  or  upon  the  ground 
and  covered  over  with  driftwood,  or,  as  among  some  of  the  tribes,  left  upon  ttie 
ground,  to  be  soon  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  dogs  of  the  village. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Eskimos  have  no  tribal  organization  and  are  without  chiefs.  The  most 
successful  trader  among  them  becomes  the  wealthiest  man  and  is  called  Umailik. 
By  virtue  of  the  influence  that  riches  exert  he  is  considered  the  leader  in  busi- 
ness  transactions.  In  special  exigencies,  affecting  a  whole  village,  the  old  men 
assemble  and  determine  upon  a  plan  of  action.  The  Shamans  tdso  have  great 
influence  among  the  people.  It  often  happens  that  the  Umailik  and  Shaman 
are  the  same  person. 

'       POOD  SUPPLY. 

Prom  time  immemorial  they  have  lived  upon  the  whale,  the  walrus,  and  the 
seal  of  their  coasts,  the  fish  and  aquatic  birds  of  their  rivers,  and  the  caribou  or 
wild  reindeer  of  their  vast  inland  plains.   • 

The  supply  of  these  in  years  past  was  abundant  and  furnished  ample  food  for 
all  the  people.  But  fifty  years  ago  Americim  whalers,  having  largely  exhausted 
the  whale  in  other  waters,  found  their  way  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Then  commenced  for  that  section  the  slaughtor  and  destruction  of  whales  that 
went  steadily  forward  at  the  rate  o#  hundreds  and  thousands  annually,  imtil 
they  were  deptroyed  and  driven  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  then  fol- 
lowed into  Bering  Sea,  and  the  slaughter  went  on.  The  whales  took  refuge 
among  the  ice  fields  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thither  the  whalers  followed.  In 
this  relentless  hunt  the  remnant  have  been  driven  still  farther  into  the  inacces- 
sible regions  around  the  north  pole,  and  are  no  longer  within  reach  of  the 
natives. 

As  the  great  herds  of  buffalo  that  once  roamed  the  western  prairies  have 
been  exterminated  for  their  pelts,  so  the  whales  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  fat 
that  encased  their  bodies  and  the  bone  that  hung  in  their  mouths.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  whale  one  large  source  of  food  supply  for  the  natives  has 
been  cut  off. 

Another  large  supply  was  derived  from  the  walrus,  which  once  swarmed  in 
great  numbers  in  those  northern  seas.  But  commerce  wanted  more  ivory,  and 
the  whalers  turned  their  attention  to  the  walrus,  destroying  thousands  an- 
ilually  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  Where  a  few  years  ago  they  were  so  numer- 
ous that  their  bellowings  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  grinding 
and  crashing  of  the  ice  fields,  this  year  I  cruised  for  weeks  without  seeing  or 
hearing  one.  The  walrus  as  a  source  of  food  supply  is  already  practically  ex- 
tinct. 

The  seal  and  sea  lion,  onco  so  common  in  Bering  Sea,  are  now  becoming  so 
scarce  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  natives  procure  a  sufficient  number  of 
skins  to  cover  their  boats,  and  their  flesh,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  has  become  a 
luxury. 

In  the  past  the  natives,  with  tireless  industry,  caught  and  cured  for  use  in 
their  long  winters  great  quantities  of  fish,  but  American  canneries  have  already 
come  to  one  of  their  streams  (Nushagak)  and  will  soon  be  found  on  all  of  them, 
both  carrying  the  food  out  of  the  country  and  by  their  wasteful  methods  destroy- 
ing the  future  supply.  Five  million  cans  of  salmon  annually  shipped  away  from 
Alaska — and  the  business  still  in  its  infancy— means  starvation  to  the  native 
races  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  advent  of  improved  breech-loading  firearms  the  wild  reindeer  are 
both  beihg  killed  off  and  frightened  away  to  the  remote  and  more  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  interior  and  another  source  of  food  supply  is  diminishing. 

Thus  the  suppler t  of  the  people  is  largely  gone  and  the  process  of  slow  starva- 
tion and  extermination  has  commenced  along  the  whole  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska. 
Villages  that  once  numbered  thousands  have  been  reduced  to  hundreds;  of 
some  tribes  but  two  or  three  families  remain.  At  Point  Barrow,  in  1828,  Capt. 
Beechey's  expedition  found  Nuwuk  a  village  of  1,000  people ;  in  1863  there  were 
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309;  now  there  are  not  over  100.  In  1826  Capt.  Beecbey  speaks  of  finding^  a 
large  population  at  Cape  Franklin ;  to-day  it  is  without  an  inhabitaai.  He  adao 
mentions  a  large  village  of  1,000  to  2,000  people  on  Schismareff  Inlet ;  it  has  nam^ 
but  three  houses. 

According  to  Mj|  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has  written  a  mono^rapli  upon  the 
Arctic  Esk&o  of  ifiaska.  Point  Hope,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  had 
a  population  of  2,000 ;  now  it  has  about  350,  Mr.  Kelly  further  8£^s :  *'*  The 
Kavea  county  is  almost  depopulated  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  game,  which  has 
been  killed  or  driven  away.  ♦  *  ♦  The  coast  tribes  between  Point  Hope  asd 
Point  Bai'row  have  been  cut  down  in  population  so  as  to  be  almost  obliterated. 
The  Kookpovoros  of  Point  Lay  have  only  three  huts  left ;  the  Ootookas  of  ley 
Cape  one  hut ;  the  Koogmute  has  three  settlements  of  from  one  to  four  familiei: 
Sezaro  has  about  80  people." 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Woolfe,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  Ai-ctic  region,  writes; 
'^Along  the  seaooast  from  Wainright  Inlet  to  Point  Lay  numerous  remaii^dl 
houses  testify  to  the  former  number  of  the  people.  ♦  *  *  From  Cai)e  Seppin^s 
to  Cape  Krusenstern  and  inland  to  Nounatok  Kiver  there  still  remain  about  10 
people,  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  called  Key-wah-Ung-nach-ah-mut^s.  They  will  in  a 
few  years  entirely  disappear  as  a  distinctive  tribe." 

I  myself  saw  a  number  of  abandoned  villages  and  crumbling  houses  during  the 
summer,  and  wherever  I  visited  the  people  1  heard  the  same  tale  of  destttutlan. 

On  the  island  of  Attou,  once  famous  for  the  number  of  its  sea^tter  skins,  the 
catch  for  the  past  nine  years  has  averaged  but  3  sea-otter  and  25  fox  skins,  an 
annual  income  of  about  $2  for  each  person.  The  Alaska  Comnxercfal  Company 
this  past  summer  sent  $1,300  worth  of  provisions  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

At  Akutan  the  whole  catch  for  the  past  summer  was  19  seaotters.  This  repre- 
sents  the  entire  support  of  100  people  for  twelve  months.  At  Unalaska  both  the 
agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  teacher  of  the  Governmeal 
school  testified  that  there  would  be  great  destitution  among  the  people  this 
winter  because  of  the  disappearance  of  tlft  sea  otter.  At  St.  George  Island  tiie 
United  States  Treasury  agent  testified  that  there  was  not  8ufflcient#proTisioia 
on  the  island  to  las t  through  the  season ,  and  asked  that  a  Government  vessel  might 
be  Eent  with  a  full  supply.  At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Point  Hope,  and  Point 
Barrow  was  the  same  account  of  short  supply  of  food.  At  the  latter  plaoe  inti- 
mations were  given  that  the  natives  in  their  distress  would  break  into  the  Gov- 
ernment warehouse  and  help  themselves  to  the  supply  that  is  in  store  for  ship- 
wrecked whalers.  At  Point  Barrow,  largely  owing  to  the  insufficient  food 
supply,  the  death  rate  is  renorted  to  the  birth  rate  as  15  to  1.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  figure  out  the  end .  They  will  die  off  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  already 
insufficient  food  supply  becomes  less  and  less. 

*  • 

INTRODUCTION  OP  REINDEER. 

In  this  crisis  it  is  important  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  afford  relief. 
Relief  can,  of  course,  be  afforded  by  Congress  voting  an  appropriation  to  feed 
them,  as  it  has  done  for  so  many  of  the  North  American  Indians.  But  I  think  that 
every  one  familiar  with  the  feeding  process  among  the  Indians  will  devoutly  wish 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  extend  that  system  to  the  Elskimo  of  Alaska.  It 
would  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  and,  worse  than  that,  de- 
grade, pauperize,  and  finally  exterminate  the  people.  There  Isabetter,  ehea^per, 
more  practical,  and  more  humane  way,  and  that  is  to  introduce  into  northern 
Alaska  the  domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia,  and  train  the  Eskimo  young  men 
in  their  management,  care,  and  propagation. 

This  would  ]p  a  few  years  create  as  permanent  and  secure  a  food  supply  for 
the  Eskimo  as  cattle  or  sheep  raising  in  Texas  or  New  Mexico  does  for  the  peo- 
ple of  those  sections. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  afford  temporary  relief  for  two  or  three  years  to  the 
Eskimo,  until  the  herds  of  domestic  reindeer  can  be  started,  but  after  that  the 
people  will  be  self-supporting. 

As  you  well  know,  in  the  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic  regions  of  Lapland  and  Siberia 
the  domesticated  reindeer  i8food,clothing,house,furiiiture,implements,and  trans- 
portation to  the  people.  Its  milk  and  flesh  furnish  food;  its  marrow  and  tongue 
are  considered  choice  delicacies;  its  blood,  mixed  with  the  contents  of  itis  stom- 
ach, is  made  into  a  favorite  dish  called  in  Siberia  *'manyalla;"  its  intestines  are 
cleaned,  filled  with  tallow,  and  eaten  as  a  sausage;  its  skin  is  made  into  clotheB, 
bedding,  tent  covers,  reindeer  harness,  ropes,  cords,  and  fish  lines;  tbe  hard  skin 
of  the  forelegs  makes  an  excellent  covering  for  snowshoes. 
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Its  sinews  are  dried  and  pounded  into  a  strong  and  lasting  thread;  its  bones 
£kre  soaked  in  seal  oil  and  burned  for  fuel;  its  horns  are  made  into  various  kinds   - 
of  household  implements,  into  weapons  for  hunting  and  war,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sleds. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  animal  that  in  so  many  dilTeijent  ways  cAn  minister 
to  ttie  comfort  and  well-being  of  man  in  the  far  northern  regions  of  the  earth  as 
tlie  reindeer.  ^  * 

The  reindeer  form  their  ricbes:  these  their  tents. 

Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth  supply; 

Their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a  swift  reindeer  can  traverse  150  miles  in  a  day. 
A  si>eed  of  100  miles  per  day  is  easily  made.  As  a  beast  of  burden  they  can 
draw  a  load  of  300  pounds.  They  yield  a  cupful  of  milk  at  a  milking;  this  small 
quantity,  however,  is  so  thick  and  rich  that  it  needs  t3  be  diluted  with  nearly  a 
quart  of  water  to  make  it  drinkable.  It  has  a  strong  flavor  like  gpat's  milk, 
and  is  more  nutritious  and  nourishing  than  cow's  milk.  The  Laps  manufacture 
from  it  butter  and  cheese.  A  dressed  reindeer  in  Siberia  weighs  from  80  to  100 
pounds.  The  reindeer  feed  upon  the  moss  and  other  lichens  that  abound  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  farther  north  the  larger  and  stronger  the  reindeer. 

Now,  in  Central  and  Arctic  Alaska  are  between  300,000 and  400,000  square  miles 
(an  area  equal  to  the  Now  England  and  Middle  States  combined,  together  with 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  of  moss-covered  tundra  and  rolUn^  plains  of  grass 
"that  are  specially  adapted  by  nature  for  the  grazing  of  the  reindeer  and  is  prac- 
tically useless  for  any  other  purpose. 

If  it  is  a  sound  public  polioy  to  bore  artesian  wells  and  build  water-storage 
reservoirs,  by  which  thousands  of  arid  acres  can  be  reclaimed  from  barrenQe98 
and  made  fruitful,  it  is  equally  a  sound  public  policy  to  stock  the  plains  of  Alaska 
with  herds  of  domesticated  reindeer,  and  cause  those  vast,  dreary,  desolate, 
frozen,  and  storm-swept  regions  to  mmister  to  Uie  wealth,  happiness,  cpmfort, 
and  well-being  of  man.    What  stock-raising  has  been  and  is  on  the  vast  plains 
of  Texas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  reindeer-raising  can  be  in  north- 
ern Alaska.    In  the  corresponding  regions  of  LApland,  in  Arctic  Norway >  and 
in  Sweden  and  Russia  are  27,000  people  supporting  themselves  (besidea  paying 
a  tax  to  the  Government  of  $400,000,  or  $1  per  head  for  their  reindeer)  and  pro- 
curing their  food  and  clothing  largely  from  their  400,000  domesticated  reindeer. 
Also  m  the  corresponding  regions  of  Siberia,  with  similar  climate,  soil,  and  en- 
vironment (and  only  40  miles  distant  at  the  straits),  are  thousands  of  Chukchees, 
Koraks,  and  other  tribes  fed  and  clothed  by  their  tons  of  thousands  of  domesti- 
cated reindeer. 

During  the  summer  I  visited  four  settlements  of  natives  on  the  Siberian  <^^^ 
the  two  extremes  being  700  miles  apart,  and  saw  much  of  the  people,  both  o^ /^® 
Koraks  and  Chukchees.  I  found  them  a  good-sized,  robust,  fleshy,  well-iea, 
pagan,  half-civilized,  nomad  people,  living  largely  on  their  herds  of  reindeer. 
FamUies  own  from  1,003  to  10,000  deer.  These  are  divided  into  herds  of  from 
1,000  to  1,500.  One  of  these  latter  I  visited  on  the  beach  near  Cape  Navarln.  in 
Arctic  Siberia  the  natives  with  their  reindeer  have  plenty;  in  Arctic  Alaska 
without  the  reindeer  they  are  starving.  ^  i,^        4.1, ^it- 

Then  instead  of  feeding  and  pauperizing  them  let  us  civilize,  buUd  up  tn^^ 
manhood,  and  lift  them  into  self-support  by  helping  them  to  the  reindeer,     a  ^ 
stock  Alaska  with  reindeer  and  make  millions  of  acres  of  moss-covered  tunar» 
conducive  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  would  be  a  great  and  worthy  evei* 
under  any  circumstances.  ,     ,    .  ^x.  **x,^  ;i«o*..iic- 

But  just  now  it  is  specially  important  and  urgent  from  the  fact  that  ^J^®  f^s^J^T^ 
.  tion  0!  the  whale  and  walrus  has  brought  large  numbers  of  Eskimo  face  to  lao 
with  starvation,  and  that  something  must  bo  done  promptly  to  save  tnem. 

The  Introduction  of  the  reindeor  would  ultimately  afford  them  a  steaay  iku 
permanent  food  supply. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  Tenth  United  States  Census  Report,  on  page  2,  ^^J^J^f^'^^^ll'^tt 
no  trace  or  shadow  of  Christianity  and  its  Cachings  has  found  ite  way  ^^^^^^ 
desolate  regions:  the  dark  night  of  Shamanism  or  Sorcery  sUllhat^sove^ 
human  mind.    These  people  ^are  with  their  Eastern  km  a  general  belief  in  ev 
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spirits  and  powers,  against  whom  the  Shtunan  alone  can  afford  protecticmby 
rifices  and  mcantations.  No  philanthropic  missionary  has  ever  found  his  wa^ 
^to  this  Arctic  coast,  and  unless  some  modem  Hans  E^ede  makes  his  appearaoee 
among  them  in  the  near  future  there  will  ba  no  soil  left  in  which,  to  plant  the 
Christian  seed.'' 

Such  was  the  dark  but  true  picture  in  1880,  but  the  dawn  was  near  at  h&od. 
The  needs  of  the  Eskimos  had  long  been  upon  my  mind,  and  various  pUms  for 
reaching  them  had  been  considered.    In  the  spring  of  1888,  havin^r  an  opport^^^tj" 
of  visiting  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  I  secured  a  conference  with  the  lale  Edmund  de 
Schweinitz,  D.  D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  urged  upon  him  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  to  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska.    A  few  di^s  later  the  reque^ 
was  repeated  in  writing,  which  letter,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1883,  was  laid  before 
the  Moravian  Society  for  Propagating  the  Grospel  among  the  Heathen.    Tha 
request  was  favorably  considered,  and  Rev.  A.  Hartman  and  Mr.  Wm.  H,  Weia- 
land  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  Alaska  and  report  on  the  adv-lsabHity 
oi  commencing  a  mission.    This  tour  of  exploration  was  made  in  the  summer  <tf 
1884,  and  is  given  in  my  annual  report  for  1886-'86.    Upon  their  return  they  rro- 
ommended  the  establishment  of  a  mission  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  near  the 
native  village  of  Mumtreklaffamute,  75  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  sta-eam.    In 
the  spring  of  1885  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Weinland,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  JohnH.  Kil- 
buck,  and  Mr.  Hans  Torgersen  were  sent  to  the  Kuskokwim  River  as  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska.    The  present  mission  force  consists  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  ErnstL.  Webber,  and  Mi^Lydia 
Lebus.    In  the  summer  of  1886  the  Moravians  sent  out  the  Rev.  Prank  E.  Wolif, 
who  located  a  station  and  erected  a  mission  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nushank 
River.    He  then  returned  to  the  States  fpr  the  winter.    The  mission  wasTor^ 
mally  opened  in  the  summer  of  1887  with  the  arrival  of  Re  v.  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Wolff 
and  Miss  Mary  Huber.    To  the  original  number  have  since  been  added  Rev.  J. 
H.  Schoechert  and  Miss  Emma  Huber.    Both  of  these  schools  have  been  assist^ 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1886,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the  great  Yukon  Valley.  Owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  the  supplies  into  that  inaccessible  region  the  school  was 
maintained  for  1886-^87  at  St.  Michael,  on  the  coast,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs,  Octavius 
Parker. 

In  the  summer  of  1887  Rev.  John  H.  Chapman  was  added  to  the  mission  and 
the  station  was  removed  to  Anvik.  The  present  force  of  teachers  consists  of 
Rev.  John  W.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Marcus  O.  Cherry. 

In  1886-'87  the  Roman  Catholics  entered  the  Yukon  Valley,  and  have  estab- 
lished missions  and  schools  at  Nulato,  Kosoriffskv,  and  Cape  Vancouver. 

In  18S6  the  Evangelical  Mission  Union  of  Sweden  established  a  station  among 
the  Eskimos  at  Unalaklik  with  Rev.  Axel  E,  Karlson,  missionary.  He  is  now  as- 
sisted  by  Mr.  August  Anderson,  and  it  is  proposed  that  next  year  the  school  will 
be  assisted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  new  stations  among  the  Arctic  Eskimos  at  Point  Barrow,  Point  Hope, 
and  Capo  Prince  of  Wales,  have  already  been  mentioned.  During  the  summer 
of  1890  I  established  three  schools  and  missions  in  Arctic  Alaska.  One  at  Point 
Barrow,  with  Mr.  Leander  M.  Stevenson,  of  Versailles,  Ohio,  in  charge.  This 
is,  next  to  Upernavik,  Greenland,  the  northernmost  niission  in  the  world.  Its 
establishment  was  made  possible  through  the  liberj^ity  of  Mrs.  Elliott  P.  Shep- 
ard.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  volunteered  to  go  to  that  distant  point,  organize  the 
mission  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  will  return  in  the  summer  cd  1892  to 
his  family.  A  permanent  missionary  for  that  place  is  desired.  He  should  be  a 
young  married  man,  and  both  his  wife  and  himself  should  be  of  soimd  constitu- 
tion and  ff  ood  bod  ily  health.  They  should  be  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  *  *  handy  " ' 
with  various  kinds  of  tools  and  work,  read^in  resources,  and  possess  good  prac- 
tical common  sense.  A  consecrated  Christian  physician  accustomed  to  evangel- 
ical work  would  be  more  useful  than  an  ordained  minister  without  the  medici^ 
training.  Applicants  can  address  me  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  will  not  be  expected  to  leave  home  until  the  spring 
of  1892.  The  Point  Barrow  Mission  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  second  school  in  the  Arctic  is  at  Point  Hope,  and  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  toacher  is  Mr.  John  B.  Driggs,  M.ix 
The  third  is  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Bering  Straits,  with  Messrs.  H.  K.  Thorn- 
ton and  W.  T.  Lopp,  teachers.  It  is-  under  the  control  of  the  American  Miflsiori* 
ary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
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In  the  hurbor  at  Unalaska,  in  September,  1890,  lay  at  anchor  the  revenue  cut- 
ters Bear  and  Bush.    The  Bear  was  eoon  to  return  to  the  northward  and  eruiae 
around  the  Seal  Islaads ;  the  Bush  to  arrest  two  men  accused  of  murder,  and  convey 
them  to  the  United  States  district  court  at  Sitka.    As  the  Bush  was  to  call  in  at 
the  principal  villages  en  route,  and  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
inff  the  schools  at  Unga,  Kadiak,  Afognak,  and  Southeastern  Alaska,  Capt.  W. 
C  Coulson  kindly  invited  me  to  take  passage  with  him.    Accordingly  on  the 
eth.  of  September,  I  removM  ray  quarters  from  the  Bear  to  the  Budij  taking 
with  me  the  boys  William  and  Greorge  Fredericks,  and  M.  Healy  Wolff.    We 
were  to  have  sailed  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the  7tii,  but  a  southeast  gale  prevailing  Out- 
side, the  captain  concluded  to  renoain  at  anchor.    It  was  nearly  a  week  before 
the  storm  abated  and  we  got  started.    Aft?r  getting  outside  of  the  harbor  the 
fog-  shut  down  so  thick  that  the  ship  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Akatan.    This  is  a 
small  village  of  87  souls,  34  of  whom  are  children,  and  greatly  in  need  of  a 
schooL    They  live  in  the  barabaras,  or  native  sod  houses.    The  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Companv  have  a  small  store  at  the  place.    The  people  are  exceedingly 
poor ;  their  whole  catch  for  the  past  summer  was  19  sea  otters.    This  represents 
the  moneyed  support  of  the  whole  villa^g^e  for  12  months.    In  addition  to  the 
clothing  and  supplies  which  the  otter  skins  procure  them  at  the  store,  the  bay 
vields  Uiem  fish,  which  is  their  principal  fcK)d.    The  next  day  we  started  Qut, 
but  found  the  fog  so  dense  that  the  ship  again  returned  to  anchorage.    The  sec- 
ond attempt  was  more'^uocesslul,  and  wo  passed  from  Bering  Sea  into  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.    Turning  to  the  eastward,  we  steamed  past  the  volcano  of  Shis- 
haldin,  its  beautiful  top  covered  with  snow  and  its  smoking  crater  alike  hid  in 
the  clouds.    On  Sabbath  we  were  abreast  of  Belkofski,  at  one  time  the  richest 
village  in  Alaska.    With  the  decline  of  the  sea-otter  trade  its  people  are  much 
impoverished.    The  population  is  about  250.    This  is  one  of  the  villages  where 
a  good  school  should  be  established  as  soon  as  the  annual  appropriation  will  jus- 
tify it.    Our  stay  at  this  place  was  just  long  enough  for  the  surgeon  to  go  ashore 
and  visit  the  sick.    That  night  we  dropped  anchor  in  CJoal  Harbor.    Monday 
morning  found  us  at  Pirate  Cove,  a  cod-fishing  station  of  Lynd  &  Hough,  of  San 
Francisco.    It  was  understood  that  a  Mr.  Clark,  accused  of  murder,  was  there 
waiting  to  give  himself  up.    Not  finding  him  at  that  place  we  passed  on  to  Sand 
Point,  another  fishing  station,  and  from  thence  to  Unga,  where  he  was  found. 
At  Unga  I  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  school  property  and  school  sup- 
plies .    The  school  was  not  in  session,  but  a  number  of  the  chilaren  were  brought 
together  and  examined.    A  meeting  of  the  parents  was  also  called  and  a  general 
conference  had  with  regard  to  school  matters.    Monday  evening,  with  the  pris- 
oner and  two  witnesses  on  board,  we  sailed  for  Kadiak,  which  we  reached  early 
Wednesday  morning.    In  company  with  Mr.  Boscoe,  the  teaoher,  an  inspection 
was  made  of  the  new  schoolhouse,  and  many  educational  matters  discussed  and 
considered.    During  the  forenoon,  a  pilot  having  been  secured,  the  captain 
ste'iuned  over  to  Afognak,  in  order  that  I  might  visit  that  school  Also.    The 
school  being  in  session,  an  opportunity  was  afitorded  ol  seeing  the  good  work 
done  at  that  village  by  Mr.  Duff,  the  teacher.    A  comfortable  school  buUding 
and  teacher's  residence  had  been  erected  during  the  summer.    Returning  to 
Kadiak,  the  evening  was  spent  with  friends.    At  Kadiak  a  Creole  aocus^  ol 
assault  with  intent  to  kill  was  taken  on  board,  to  be  conveyed  to  Sitka  for  trial. 
His  victim  was  taken  along  for  medical  treatment  and  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Washburn,  superintendent  of  the  interests  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company,  gave  me  for  the  collection  of  the  Alaska  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory an  ancient  Eskimo  stone  lamp  that  had  been  dug  up  cm  one  of  the  islands. 
The  traditions  of  the  people  are  that  400  years  ago  their  fathers  came  from  Ber- 
ing Sea  and  settled  Kadiak  Island,  which  they  found  uninhabited,  llie  Eskimo 
settlements  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  extend  from  Nuchek  Island  on  the  east 
to  Mitrofania  Island  on  the  west.  On  the  trails  between  two  settlements  are 
frequently  found  at  the  highest  point  two  heaps  of  stones,  from  50  to  70  feet 
apart.  "Aiese  heaps  are  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  were  many  years  in  building. 
Their  purpose  is  not  known.  Every  passer-by  was  expected  to  add  a  stone  to 
the  heap,  but  the  custom  of  late  years  seems  to  have  fsulen  into  disuse. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  ciistom  connected  with  the  stone  heaps  and  stone 
lamp.  A  couple  engaged  to  be  married  select  a  stone  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  lamp.  This  stone,  with  a  fiint  chisel,  is  deposited  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  stone  heaps.  Parties  carrying  loads  or  traveling  from  one  city  or  uiother 
naturally  sit  down  to  rest  at  the  stone  heap  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Spying  the 
stone,  the  traveler  says  to  himself,  "  My  hands  may  as  well  work  while  my  feet 
rest.  As  some  one  worked  mv  lamp,  I  will  work  for  some  (me else.'*  And  pick- 
ing up  the  flint,  with  a  song,  he  chisels  away  at  the  8tone.yig^;^^,^^iJiy?|s^, 
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he  lays  down  the  stone  and  chisel  and  goes  on  his  way.  The  pext  traveler  re- 
peats the  operation,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  in  about  two  years  the 
lamp  is  done  which  will  last  hundreds  of  years.  Thus  the  whole  communitj 
shows  its  good  will  to  the  younjf  couple.  In  these  lamps  they  burn  seal  oil^with 
a  cotton  wick.  If  the  cotton  can  not  be  procured,  then  the  wi6k  is  a  bit  of  moss. 
In  former  days,  as  soon  as  one  lamp  was  finished  and  removed,  anotber  stoae 
was  placed  there,  so  that  one  was  always  in  process  of  making-.  These  lampe 
furnish  both  light  and  heat. 

Early  Thursday  morning,  September  17,  the  captain  weighed  anchor  and  p^t 
out  to  sea,  bound  for  Sitka.  During  the  day  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  ob 
Friday  night  the  Eea  was  so  rough  that  the  ship  was  hove  to,  and  oil  was  straiiMd 
over  the  bows  into  the  sea  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  waves.  Nearly  the  entire 
trip  of  a  week  across  to  Sitka  was  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  equinoctial  storm.  It 
was  eo  roueh  that  several  times  the  table  could  not  be  set  in  the  captain's  cabin, 
and  we  took  our  meals  in  our  hands  in  the  pilot  house  as  best  we  oould.  Off 
Mount  Edgecombe,  the  ship  was  again  compelled  to  heave  to.  However,  w« 
finally  I'eached  the  quiet  harbor  of  Sitka  on  Thursday,  September  25,  and  the 
rough  part  of  our  Journey  was  over.  The  remainder  of  our  journey  was  made  in 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  Alexandrian  Archipelago. 

I  remained  two  weeks  at  Sitka,  attending  to  school  matters.  Then  being 
joibed  there  by  the  Hon.  James  Sheakley,  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  Sitka 
district,  we  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  southeastern  Alaska,  visiting, 
either  separately  or  together,  every  school  in  that  district,  except  those  at  Met- 
lakahtla  and  Klawaok. 

At  Chilkat  a  location  was  selected  and  arrangements  completed  for  the  ereo- 
tion  of  a  cheap  but  substantial  log  schoolhouse.  On  November  11  I  reached 
Washington,  after  an  absence  of  seven  months,  having  traveled  17,825  miles. 

The  success  of  the  long  trip  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  many  facilities  that 
were  extended  by  Capt.  Michael  A.  Healy,  of  the  steamer  Bear,  and  Capt.  W. 
C.  Coulson,  of  the  steamer  Bushy  with  whom  I  sailed,  also  of  the  several  officers 
of  their  command. 

NEW  OFFICERS. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  rules  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  April  9, 1890,  the  following  persons  have  been  appointed  to  com- 
mence  service  on  July  1 ,  1890 : 

The  members  of  the  school  committees  will  continue  in  office  nntil  June  30  of 
the  year  set  against  their  names. 

Assistant  agent,  William  Hamilton ;  superintendent  for  Sitka  district,  H<»i. 
James  Sheakley. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

;St7fca.— Edward  De  Groflf,  1892 ;  N.  K..Peckinpaugh,  1893 ;  John  C.  Brady,  1694, 

Juneau.— K&rl  Koehler,  1892 ;  John  G.  Held,  1893;  Eugene  S.  Willard,  1894. 

Douglas.—P.  H.  Fox,  1892;  G.  E.  Shotter,  1893;  S.  R.  Moon,  1894. 

Fort  Wrangel— William  G.  Thomas,  1892 ;  William  Millmore,  1893 ;  Allan 
Mackay,  1894. 

JacA:«on.— James  W.  Young,  1892;  W.  Donald  McLeod,  1893;  G.  Loomis 
Gould.  1894. 

Mettakahtla.—DAvid  J.  Leask,  1892 ;  Dr.  W.  Bluett,  1893 ;  William  Duncan, 
1894. 

IfadiaAr.— Nicolai  Kashavaroflf,  1892 ;  Henry  Bowen,  1893 :  Charles  Brown,  1894. 

Uhgra.— Nehemiah  Guttridge,  1892;  John  Caton,1893;  Edward  Ca8hel,1894. 

Unalaska.—^.  S.  Reesoff,  1892 ;  Nat.  B.  Anthony,  1893 ;  Rudolph  Neumann, 
1894. 

VISITORS. 

Of  late  years  tourists  have  commenced  to  learn  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  southeastern  Alaska,  and  increasing  numbers  from 
year  to  year  are  availing  themselves  of  it.  This  season  over  5,000  round-trip 
tickets  nave  been  sold.  As  the  steamer  fare  from  Puget  Sound  up  and  return 
is  $100,  only  the  wealthier  and  better  classes  make  the  trip. 

It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  the  tourist  season  occurs  during  the  vacation  of 
the  schools.  If  the  tourists  could  see  the  schools  in  actual  operation  it  would 
greatly  assist  in  creating  a  healthy  public  sentiment  that  would  react  in  favor 
of  larger  appropriations  by  Congress.  As  it  is,  the  industrial  school  at  Sitka, 
which  is  in  continuous  operation,  is  the  only  one  visited.  This,  however,  shows 
what  can  be  done,  and  is  an  object  lesson  that  will  not  be  forgotten  by  tourists. 
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One  of  them,  after  describinfic  her  visit  to  the  homes  of  the  natives  and  the  sick- 
Tening  filth  and  squalor  which  she  witnessed  in  Alaska,  writes : 

*'And  now,  quite  by  accident,  I  had  the  most  interesting  experience  of  my 
vrbole  trip,  certainly  one  that  has  made  an  everlasting  impression  on  my  mind; 
an  object  lesson  which  often  and  often  will  set  me  thinlcini^,  a  subject  which 
-would  require  a  volume  to  do  it  approximate  justice.  The  joyous  snouting  of 
half  a  hundred  boys,  some  of  them  dashing  across  the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  foot- 
ball ;  well-clothed,  well-fed  boys ;  healthy,  vigorous,  intelligent  boys ;  Indians, 
balf-breeds,  Muscovites,  and  a  few  Americans.  What  did  it  mean?  From 
whence  had  they  so  suddenly  come  ?  From  school.  These  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  the  large  building  on  the  right 
of  the  road  is  the  schoolhouse. 

''  Of  course  I  had  read  about  this  mission.  All  the  books  on  Alaska  refer  to  it 
more  or  less.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  had  brought  no  special  desire 
to  visit  the  place.  To  me  Sitka  was  the  vestige  of  a  departed  empire;  the  home 
of  a  decaying  race  of  aborigines;  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  Russi-Indian  relics 
and  curios;  a  pretty  little  town  timidly  hiding  away  in  among  the  mountains, 
and  for  that  I  had  come  to  sea  it  and  had  been  amply  repaid.  But  the  mission  I 
had  never  thought  of.  Perhaps  the  book-writer  nad  failed  to  attract  me  to  it; 
perhaps  my  faith  in  missions  generally  was  not  very  confirmed ;  perhaps  I  did 
not  believe  what  I  read  about  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  hereafter  no  man,  nor 
woman  either,  shall  outdo  me  in  words  of  praise  and  thanks  lor  the  glorious, 
godlike  work  which  is  being  performed  by  the  good  people  who  are  rescuing 
the  lives,  the  bodies,  and  the  souls  of  these  poor  creatures  from  the  physiciS 
and  morid  deaths  thev  are  dying.  I  am  not  a  Christian  woman;  my  faitn  is  that 
of  a  chosen  people  who  were  led  out  of  Egyptian  tyranny  and  darkness  by  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  the  pillar  of  cloud ;  but  my  whole  nature  is  in  accord  with  these 
Christian  men  and  women,  whose  immolauon  and  sacrifices  to  regenerata  their 
fellow-creatures  will  surely  meet  with  heavenly  reward,  no  matter  what  their 
creed.  I  wish  I  had  had  more  time  at  my  disposal  to  spend  with  the  teachers 
and  the  scholars,  so  that  I  might  now  give  even  a  skeleton  outline  of  their  daily 
life. 

''There  are  about  100  boys  and  50  girls  in  the  institution,  some  of  them  being 
only  3  years  of  age  and  others  as  old  as  22.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  carpen- 
try, shoemaking,  and  blacksmithing ;  the  girls  are  taught  dressmaking  and  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine.  I  went  first  into  one  of  the  class  rooms,  where  I  saw 
perhaps  20  dark-skinned  Siwash  Indian  boys,  whose  Mongolian  faces  and  almond- 
shapea  eyes  had  assumed  an  expression  of  intelligence  so  different  from  the 
stupid,  blear-eyed  appearance  of  the  same  age  and  race  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
rancherie  that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  they  could  possibly  be  twigs  of  the 
same  tree.  Upstairs  we  found  the  dormitories,  like  everything  else  eubout  the 
establishment,  orderly,  neat,  clean,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  number  al- 
lotted to  each  room  and  to  the  subject  of  heating  and  ventilation.  In  the  sew- 
ing department  were  several  girls  operating  skillfully  upon  the  sewing  machine, 
others  cutting  from  the  piece,  and  younger  ones  basting  for  the  sewing  girls. 

''It  is  said  somewhere  that  it  is  only  a  single  step  from  civilization  to  bar- 
barism. Perhaps  so ;  but  I,  and  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
me  throufi^h  the  rancherie  and  the  schools  at  Sitka,  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  half  a  mile  from  savage,  uncivilized  iterance,  superstitution,  filth, 
and  immorality  to  education,  deportment,  thrifty  domestic  felicity,  and  all 
human  happiness." 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  growth  of  the  public  interest  in  Alaska  is  manifested  by  the  number  o' 
books  which  are  issuing  from  the  press. 

Since  the  list  given  in  my  report  for  June  30, 1888,  the  following  books  have 
come  under  my  observation : 

"  Fifth  Avenue  to  Alaska,"  by  Edwards  Pierrepont,  b.  a.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  New  York,  1884.  Maps  and  illustrations.  329  pages.  Price, 
$1.75. 

"Letters  from  Alaska,"  by  Horace  Briggs,  PH.  D.  Published  by  Mrs.  Dora  B. 
North,  51  Park  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1889.    87  pages.    Paper  cover.    Price,  $1. 

"Cruise  of  the  Bush,  1889,"  by  Isabel  S.  Shepard.  Published  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company,  San  Francisco,  1889.  Maps  and  illustrations.  257  pages.  Price, 
$1.50. 

"Picturesque  Alaska,"  by  Abby  Johnson  Woodman.  Introduction  by  Whit- 
tier.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  Maps  and  illusti^ations. 
212  pages.    Price,  $1.50.  ^T^ 
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"New  Eldorado." by  Mr.  M.  Ballou.  Published  by  Hougrhton,  Mifflin  &  Oeu, 
Boston,  1889.    Price,  $1.60. 

**  The  Wonders  of  Alaska,'' by  Alexander  Badlam.  Published  by  tbe  Ban- 
croft Publishing  Ck>mpiuiy,  San  Francisco,  1890.  Maps  and  iliustrationff.  1^1 
p^ges.    Price,  $1.50. 

••Pacific  Coast  Scenic  Tour,"  by  Henry  T.  Finck.  Mapa  and  illustrslioK. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sona,  New  York,  1890.    309  pagres. 

"'A  Woman's  Trip  to  Alaska,"  by  Mrs.  Septima  M.  ColUs.  Published  ^The 
Cassel  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1890.  Maps  and  illustrations,  fiesry 
paper.    194  pa^es.    Price,  $2.50. 

"Arctic  Alaska  and  Siberia,"by  Herbert  L.  Aldrich.  Maps  and  illastnKtloes^ 
Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1889.    234  pages.    Price. $1.50. 

**  Thirteen  Years  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  Alaska,"  by  W.  H.  Pieroe. 
Published  by  J.  H.  Carruth,  No.  1312  Ohio  street,  Lawrence,  Kans,,  1891. 
224  pages.    Illustrated.    Paper,  60  cents.    Cloth,  $1. 

**From  Yellowstone  Park  to  Alaska,"  by  Francis  C.  Sessions,  president  oi  tbe 
Ohio  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society.  Published  by  Welch,  Fracker  A 
Co.,  New  York,  1890.    186  pages.    Price  $1.50. 

••Reconnoisance  in  Alaska,  1885,"-by  Lieut.  Henry  T.  Allen,  U.  S.  A.  Maps 
and  illustrations.    172  pages.    Government  Printing  OflQoe,  Washington^  1S77. 

•'Contributions  to  Natural  History  of  Alaska,"  by  L.  M.  Turner.  1866.  236 
padres.    Illustrated.    Government  Printing  Office.    Washington,  1886. 

••Report  on  Natural  History  Collections  made  in  Alaska,  1877-*81,"  by  E.  HT. 
Nelson.  Illustrated.  337  pages.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
1887. 

•'  Fur  Seal  and  other  Fisheries  of  Alaska."  Maps  and  illustrations.  324  pages. 
Government  Printing  Office.    Washington^lSSQ. 

••The  Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska,"  by  Ensign  Albert  P.  Niblack.  U.  S. 
Navy.  Maps  and  illustrations.  158  pages.  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, National  Museum.    Government  Printing  Office.    Washington,  1890. 

"Cruise  of  the  Revenue  Marino  Steamer  Cortcin  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  1^.'' 
Maps  and  illustrations.  128  ^Miges.  Government  Printing  Office.  Wasbingtm, 
1889. 

•'Cruise  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Steamer  Cortcin  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  1^5." 
Maps  and  illustrations.  202  pages.  Government  Printing  Office.  WashingU)tt, 
1887. 

**  Bean's  Report  on  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Alaska."  Maps  and  illustratlo&s. 
Government  Printing  Office.    Washington,  1890. 

From  Yellowstone  Park  to  Alaska,  by  Francis  C.  Sessions.  8vo.  196  i>ages. 
Illustrated.    Published  by  Welch,  Fracker  &  Co.    New  York,  1890. 

'♦  Californiaand  Alaska,"by  William  S.  Webb,  M.  D.  Quarto,  190 pages.  Vel- 
lum paper.  Illustrations,  India  proof  etchings,  and  photogravures.  Price,  $25 ; 
popular  edition  of  the  same,  $2.50.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New 
York,  1891. 

•'Alaskana.  The  Legends  of  Alaska,"  in  verse,  by  Prof.  Bushrod  W.  James. 
Illustrated.  368  pages.  Published  by  Porter  &  Coates.  Philadelphia,  1892. 
Price,  $2. 

**  Kin-da-Shon's  Wife.  A  Story  of  Native  Customs  Among  the  ChUkats  of 
Alaska,"  by  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard.  Illustrated.  281  pages.  Published  hj 
Fleming  H".  Re  veil.    New  York  and  Chicago. 

Recommendations. 

The  three  most  urgent  needs  of  education  in  Alaska  at  present  are: 

FIRST— LARGER  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  a  sum  wholly  inadequate  for  the  establishing  and  main- 
taining of  good  schools  for  the  10,000  children  of  Alaska.  The  utmost  care  is 
taken  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  yet  a  number  of  communities  are  ask- 
ing for  schools,  which  can  not  be  granted  because  of  the  insufficienojr  of  the  ap- 
propriation. I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  ef 
§75,000  be  asked  for  the  coming  year. 

The  efficiency  of  the  school  service  would  ba  greatly  increased  if  a  permanent 
appropriation  could  be  made  for  a  term  of  live  years,  which  would  increase  in 
regular  amounts  up  to  $100,000.  This  would  enable  the  Bureau  of  Elducation  to 
keep  pace  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  work.  It  would  also  enable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  more  wisely  plan  his  work. 
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The  appropriation  for  edacation  in  Alaska  is  placed  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 
Sirery  alternate  year  during  the  long  session  of  Cong^ress  this  bill  is  not  enacted 
into  law  before  July,  August,  or  September.  But  theiast  vessel  for  the  year  that 
oommunicates  with  the  teachers  in  northwestern  Alaska  leaves  :::»an  Francisco 
About  the  1st  of  June.  Consequently  the  CkHnmissioner  of  Education  can  not  ap- 
point teachers  for  that  section  until  ten  or  twelve  months  of  the  school  year  have 
expired.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  teachers  ane  compelled  to  teach  the  entire 
Bcliool  year  without  knowing  whether  any  appropriation  has  baen  made  to  pay 
tliexn.    This  is  an  injustice  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  the  teachers. 

SECOND — OBLIGATORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Tliere  is  no  one  subject  connected  with  the  Alaska  schools  that  teachers,  su- 
perintendents, committeemen,  and  citizens  aro  more  united  upon  than  that  the  * 
nighest  interests  of  tiie  children  and  the  schools  require  that  there  should  be 
Bomo  authoritative  regulations  that  will  secure  the  more  regular  attendance  of 
the  native  children.    Attention  has  been  called  to  this  in  every  annual  report. 

Mr.  John  H..Keatley,  ex-judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  Alaska  ' 
and  ex-member  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  for  Alaska,  in  an  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1890,  on  **  The  Race  Problem  in  Alaska," 
says  : 

**  The  natives  of  Alaska  realize  that  everything  is  changing  about  them,  and  ' 
are  anxious  to  pattern  after  the  whites  in  better  dwellings,  more  comfortable 
clothing,  and  a*  greater  diversity  of  food,  but  they  fail  to  realize  yet  the  im- 
portanoe  of  education.  The  adults  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  no  radical  change  is  possible  until  attandance  at  the  Grovernment 
schools  is  compulsory.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  schools  and  teachers  at  the 
public  expense,  but  Congress  must  go  further  and  authorize  the  employment  of 
Indian  policemen  at  every  village  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  cnilaren. 

**  Some  of  the  native  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  60  pupils,*  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  10.  This  is  due  to  the  total  lack  of  means  of  enforcing  atr 
tendance.  The  race  problem  presented  in  the  subject  of  their  education  and 
possible  participation  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  is  of  too  serious  a 
character  to  be  thus  ignored  by  those  who  are  now  responsible  lor  their  future 
development." 

THIRD— AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Passing  from  northern  Alaska,  with  its  adaptation  to  reindeer-raising,  "^^^^^ 
the  whole  southern  coast,  stretching  for  thousands  of  miles,  to  P'^ss®^'*,^   t.he 
perate  climate.    This  is  due  to  the  •*  Kuro-siwo"  or  i'  Japan  Current  '^^    . 
Pacific  Ocean.    In  this  **  temperate  belt"  it  is  probable  that  there  are  ^^^^^^^ 
greater  or  less  extent  that  are  adapted  to  agriculture.    At  least  it  is  »^°.^^J^^      ^n 
there  are  small  farms  or  vegetable  gardens  on  Kadiak  and  Afognak  isianu  , 
the  shores  of  Cook's  Inlet,  and  in  southeastern  Alaska.     It  is  also  l^'^^^J?    "^o 
wild  berries  grow  in  groat  profusion  and  abundance  in  many  s actions.      ^i^^,.gj 
intelligent  and  continued  experiments  havebien  made  to  test  the  agricuii> 
and  horticultural  capabilities  of  the  country.  ♦*.«/!  ine' 

Until  a  quite  recent  period  (1867)  the  European  population  were  i«^T;;ff^  ^ 
Russians.    They  were  followed  by  fur-trading  Americans,  and  more  ^e^^^nyo^     j 
the  gold-S3ekers.    No  one  expected  to  remain  long  in  the  country,  ^^^    y*" 
has  been  no  incentive  to  carry  forward  intelligent  experiments  in  *f  "?"i.*'_„ii"  d 
Asearlyas  my  first  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  ^l^';2^r:^xrL^ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  wide  diversity  of  ^^^^®^^ir^?v  verv 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  capabilities  of  Alaska,  a°^  °.®^t^  ^itf  Iver 
^at  ignorance;  that  no  systematic  effort  intelligently  P^'f^'i^fliv^tlffe- 
beenmlde  to  ascertain  what  could  or  what  could  not  ^,^/«f^^^«Tt^coua- 
that  it  was  of  very  great  importance,  both  to  the  people  of  ^la^lca  ana  xnec^ 
try  atlarge,  that  careful  experiments  should  be  °iad*^N  extonaing  ov« 
of  years,  to'asccrtain  the  v^etables,  grains,  grasses    b3rrie9,^pple8,  jn^^^ 
trees,  flowers,  etc.,  best  adapted  tothecountry;  the  best  metliodso^^^^^^  g^ 

gathering, and  curing  the  same;  the  V^f^^Q  "^^^^^^^^^  f^^li^a -  butter  and 
development  of  the  wild  cranberry;  cattle,  hog,  and  poultrv  ^^^t,n  bV  tUe  U.  S. 
cheese-making,  etc.    In  1886  my  recommendation  was  taken  "P^^^^  (pacre20) 
CommisBloner  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  his  annual  report  for  tn»  ^   undortaken 
says:  "Somethmg  in  the  line  of  experimental  work  migbtaif^f 


1  This  is  true  of  a  few,  not  of  many  schools. 
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in  Alaska,  possibly  with  proHt.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Department  oi  &fi 
Interior  has  established  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  that  terri- 
tory." 

*'It  has  been  suggested  that  a  line  of  exi)eriment8,  to  be  undertaken  hy  this 
Department,  would  easily  W>ve  whatever  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  ca- 
pability may  exist  in  the  Territory.  No  careful  attention  seems  to  hav«  beei 
given  there,  as  yet,  to  this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  resouroes  of  the  cono- 
try  are  quite  unknown  and  undeveloped. 

^'  The  industrial  training  school  at  Sitka  would  furnish  an  admirable  bass 
for  a  station,  where  could  be  conducted  careful  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
agricultural  products  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Territonr,  and 
what  breeds  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  are  most  suited  to  its  climate 
and  soil. 

^*  Such  an  experiment  ought  to  extend  over  a  series  of  years,  imd  the  result 
would  amply  repay  any  expenditure  that  Ck>ngress  may  choose  to  make  in  Uils 
direction." 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  national  importance  of  introducing  the  domesti- 
cated  reindeer  of  Siberia  into  northern  Alaska,  and  testing  t^e  agricultural 
capacity  of  southern  Alaska,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  you  secure  the 
establishment  of  an  **  agricultural  school  and  experiment  station"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  system  of  mdustrial  education  in  Alaska. 

By  an  act  approved  July  2, 1862,  Congress  made  provision  for  schools  for  the 
**  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  fiy  an  act  approved  March  2, 
1887,  provision  was  made  for  **  agricultural  experiment  stations  "  in  connectioa 
with  the  agricultural  schools.  And  by  the  act  approved  August  30. 1890,  cer- 
tain of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  were  set  aside  for  the  better  sap- 
port  of  these  agricultural  schools. 

These  acts  of  Congress  require  the  assent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  order  that  their  provisions  may  become  available. 

But  Alaska  has  no  legislature,  and  is  governed  directly  by  Congress.  On  this 
account,  and  partly  because  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  children  to  be  benefited 
belong  to  the  native  races.  Congress  has  committed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ferior the  duty  of  making  *  *  needful  and  proper  provision  for  education  in  Alaska.^ 

would  Uieref  ore  recommend  that  an  application  be  made  to  Congress  to  dkeot 
*\ie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  extend  to  Alaska  the  benefits  of  the  agrioulturai 
^cts  of  1887  and  1890,  and  secure  the  establishment  of  a  school  that  can  introduce 
reindeer  into  that  region,  and  teach  their  management,  care,  and  propagation, 
and  also  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  agricultunu  c^mit 
bilities  of  the  country. 

To  reclaim  and  make  valuable  vast  areas  of  land  otherwise  worthless ;  to  in- 
troduce large,  permanent,  and  wealth-producing  industries  where  none  pre- 
viously existed ;  to  take  a  barbarian  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  lift 
them  up  to  a  comfortable  self-support  and  civilization,  is  certainly  a  work  of 
national  importance. 

In  the  closing  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  the 
fuUo wing  rules  were  enacted,  viz  :  ^ 

First.  From  and  after  this  date  (October27, 1888),  corporal  pimishment  in  Uie 
public  schools  of  Alaska  is  entirely  and  wholly  prohibited. 

Second.  All  religious  services  are  prohibited  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Alaska 
exceptHowkanKlawack,Metlakahtla,  Fort  Wrangell,  Juneau  No.  2,  and  Haines. 

The  above  rules  wore  carried  by  the  deciding  vote  of  the  chairman.  If  Mr. 
Duncan,  the  absent  member  of  the  board  had  been  present,  they  oould  not  have 
been  passed. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  Alaska  school  system  on  April  9,  1890,  the 
above  rules  were  rescinded,  and  both  school  punishments  and  religious exelrcises 
left  discretionary  with  the  teacher  and  the  local  school  committee. 

To  still  further  popularize  the  schools  and  create  in  the  several  communities 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools  and  a  personal  interest 
in  their  success,  I  would  recommend  that  in  the  villages  containing  a  number  of 
white  people,  such  as  Juneau,  Sitka,  and  Douglas,  the  voters  be  allowed  to  elect 
their  local  school  committee,  and  said  committee  be  authorized  to  select  teach- 
ers of  the  white  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  £duca- 
tion. 

I  remain  with  great  respect,  yours,  truly, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
Oeneral  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska, 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Education, 
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Eliot,  W.  G.,  d.  d.,  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  January  23,  agfed  seventy-five; 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  descended  from  the  same  family  as  President  C.  W. 
Eliot  of  Harvard;  graduated  at  Ck)lumbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School ;  during  his  long  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  St.  Louis,  he  was  one  of  the  most  effective  promoters  of  the  social,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  uplift  of  his  city  and  State.  He  was  specially  active  in  es- 
tablishing Washington  University,  and  finally  became  its  chancellor. 

1888. 

Callahan,  Henry,  died  at  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  February  7,  aged  seventy-seven; 
born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Union  College  1836 ;  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  1836-40,  taught  in  New  Hampshire,  pastor  in  New 
York,  and  became  chaplain  of  the  One  hundred  and  fourteenth  New  York 
Volunteers,  and  was  on  dutv  in  hospital  in  New  Orleans ;  taught  two  years  in 
Delaware  Institute,  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  conducted  Callahan  Institute  there  for 
fourteen  years. 

Wadleigh,  Miss  Lydia  F.,  October  27,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  seventy-ono. 
She  was  bom  in  Sutton,  N.  H.,  educated  and  taught  at  New  liamptoQ,  Han* 
over,  Derry,  Con<?ord,  Greorgetown,  D.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Freeholtl, 
N.  J.;  in  1866  became  principal  of  the  senior  department  of  the  Girls'  Twelfth 
Street  Grammar  School,  New  York  City ;  here  she  advanced  the  course,  won 
the  girls  to  larger  study,  at  her  own  expense  pro vided^ text-book  s  and  diDlomas, 
and  in  spite  of  criticism  inaugurated  annual  commencements,  pt  c]>ari:^d  tlia  pub* 
lie  to  demand  and  establish  the  Normal  College,  of  which  she  beoam^  vic(3- 
president  and  professor  of  ethics  in  1871,  and  so  remained  untU  her  dcath^ 
which  occurred  on  her  return  from  a  visit  to  Europe. 

1889. 

• 

Abbott,  Amos,  m.  d.,  in  England  April  24,  aged  seventy-eight ;  born  in  New 
Hampshire;  educated  at  Phillips  Andover  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  in  medicine  in  Philadelphia ;  missionary  in  India,  1834-47  and 
1857-69;  author  of  mission  text-books  ;  his  arithmetics  have  been  used  forty 
years. 

Brace,  Chas.  Loring,  in  Germany,  August  17,  aged  sixty-three;  was  born  in 
Connecticut ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1846 ;  studied  theology  there  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary ;  he  went  to  Europ3  for  study  and  observation  ;  while 
in  Hungary  he  was  arrested  for  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  Patriot  caus3, 
and  was  only  released  on  appeal  of  tha  American  minister  and  the  arrival  at 
Trieste  of  two  American  frigates;  returning,  became  interested  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  misery  at  Five  Points,  New  York  City,  but  declared  it  as  he  saw  it 
a  Sisyphus'  work ;  began  to  form  the  plans  which  resulted  in  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  in  1853,  in  which  he  sought  to  arrest  degradation  at  its  source  in 

1  Often  the  information  furnished  the  Office  comes  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  current  report. 
Most  of  the  persons  named  were  correspondents  of  this  Bureau. 
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childhood.  Some  of  the  wisest  philanthropists  joined  him,  and  he  found  his 
life  work.  Boys  and  girls  in  need  were  taken  in,  and  an  eflfort  made  to  elevate 
them.  Lodging  houses,  newsboys'  homes,  night  schools,  free  reading  rooms, 
fresh  air  fund,  and  summer  resorts  were  established.  In  his  last  report  it  ap- 
peal's that  over  200,000  had  been  received  at  the  lodging  houses,  over  70.000 
had  been  transplanted  to  country  homes,  and  not  a  few  had  risen  to  places  of 
responsibility.  The  expenditure  for  that  year  reached  $366,998.26.  He  was  a 
correspondent  of  this  Bureau  and  the  Ck)mmissioner  appealed  to  him  to  plant 
similar  organizations  in  all  of  our  large  cities,  but  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
the  undertoking. 

Brigham,  Miss  Mary  A.,  in  a  railroad  accident  at  New  Haven,  Juno  29,  aged 
fifty-nine  ^rears;  born  in  Massachusetts,  graduated  and  taught  at  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  Seminary;  was  principal  of  Ingham  University,  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  in  1863; 
assistant  principal  of  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary;  wasoftered  the  presidency 
of  Wellesley,  but  accepted  that  of  Mount  Holyoke,  whose  charter  as  a  college 
she  had  been  active  in  securing. 

BuRNHAM,  Jonas,  March  9,  aged  ninety  years;  bom  in  Maine;  educated  at 
Phillips  Andover,  and  Bowdoin  College,  1823 ;  teacher  of  academiee  at  Saeo, 
North  Bridgton,  Bath,  China,  Bridgton,  Kennebunk,  Hallowell,  Augusta, 
Wtnthrop,  Strong,  and  Farmington,  Me. 

Canpield,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Martha,  Mav  11,  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  Her  husband,  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, fell  at  Shiloh,  ana  she  devoted  herself  to  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  .She  founded  the  colored  orphan  asylum  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  On  the  suggestion  of  President  Grant  she  became  a  clerk  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  1873  and  so  remained  until  she  resigned  in  1885,  giving 
special  attention  to  child-saving  institutions  and  the  industrial  education  of 
girls. 

COOKK,  George,  in  Florida,  March  10,  aged  seventy-eight ;  bom  In  New  Hamp- 
shire; graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1832;  studied  theology  at  Andover ;  president 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  1852-59 ;  teacher  at  Amherst,  1859-63. 

Fairohild,  Edward  H.,  in  Berea,  Ky.,  October  2,  aged  seventy-three;  bom  in 
Massachusetts ;  graduated  at  Oberlin ;  principal  of  preparatory  department, 
Oberlin,  1853-69;  president  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  from  1869  till  his 
death ;  was  a  brother  of  President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin  and  of  President  Fair- 
child  of  Manhattan  College,  Kansas. 

Gage,  "William  L.,  May  31 ,  aged  fifty-seven ;  born  in  New  Hampshire ;  educated 
at  Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  at  Harvard  (1833)  and  abroad ;  lectured  be- 
fore Lowell  Institute  ;  editor  of  Hitter's  Geographici^  Studies,  Hitter's  Life, 
Hitter's  Lectures  on  Geography,  and  a  Historicid  Atlas,  also  of  relief  maps ; 
author  of  some  twenty  other  publications. 

Hai^l.,  J.  D.,  February  10,  aged  seventy  ;  was  born,  in  Connecticut;  graduated 
at  Yale  1837,  and  in  theology  in  1842;  was  teacher  at  Hartford, Conn.,  1859-64; 
principal  of  the  Murray  Hill  Institute,  New  York  City,  1864-81;  teacher  at 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  1881-84. 

HiGBEE,  Elnathan  Elisha,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  December  13,  aged  fifty-nine ;  born  in  Ver- 
mont; graduated  at  University  of  Vermont;  taught  in  Woodstock  Academy, 
Vermont,  in  1849 ;  accepted  position  of  teacher  in  Emmetsburg,  Md.;  graduated 
at  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Mercersburg,  Pa.;  was  one  ye€w»  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  high  school,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  was  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Heidelberg  College,  at  Tillin,  Ohio;  in  1864  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  Church  History  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Mercersburg  Tlheolog- 
ical  Seminary ;  1871-90  was  president  of  Mercersburg  College,  which  be  h^ 
been  instrumental  in  foundin^^ ;  in  1881  he  b3came  State  superintendent  of 
public  schools  for  Pennsylvania,  and  so  remained  until  his  death. 

HOSFORD,  H.  B.,  February  27,  in  Illinois,  aged  seventy-one;  bom  in  Wll- 
liamstown,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Williams,  1843 ;  principal  Hopkins  Academy, 
Hadley,  Mass.,  1843-44 ;  tutor  at  Williams  College,  1844-48;  professor  Western 
Reserve  College,  1854-60. 

Kendrick,  John,  Lli.  d.,  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  July  29,  aged  eighty-six;  born 
in  Lebanon,  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1826,  first  in  a  class  of  which 
Chief  Justice  S.  P,  Chase  was  a  member;  professor  at  Kenyon.  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  logic  and  history,  also  of  Greek  language  and 
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literature,  1829-40 ;  prof essor  at  Marietta  College,  1840,  rhetoric  and  political 
economy^  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  emeritus  until  his  death  ;  his  brother, 
Col.  Kendrick,  was  professor  at  West  Point;  his  son  is  bishop  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona. 

LossiNG,  Benson  J.,  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  aged  seventy-six; 
from  watchmaker  he  became  editor;  he  made  himself  proficient  with  the  pen- 
cil and  was  one  of  the  first  wood  engravers  in  America ;  was  specially  known 
for  his  illustrated  historical  writings. 

liOOMis,  Elias,  LL.  D.,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  August  15,  aged  seventy-eight ; 
born  in  Connecticut;  graduated  at  Yale  1830;  teacher  in  Maryland  and 
student  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1830-33;  tutor  at  Yale,  1833-36; 
professor  Western  Reserve  College  and  student  a|)road,  1836-44;  profe-sor 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1844-48,1849-60;  professor  Princeton, 
1848-49;  professor  at  Yale  1860  until  death. 

Mitchell,  Miss  Maria,  ll.  d.,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  28,  aged  seventy-one; 
bom  in  Nantucket,  Mass. ;  was  daughter  of  William  Mitchell ;  acquired  her 
education  under  her  father,  who  was  an  astronomer,  and  became  an  assistant 
in  the  school  of  Chas.  Pierce,  Nantucket;  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
King  of  I)enmark  and  one  in  copper  from  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  Italy, 
for  the  discovery  of  a  comet  (1847);  was  employed  on  the  Nautical  Almanac 
for  many  years ;  in  1865  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  Vassar 
College ;  was  the  first  woman  elected  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

MORLEY,  L.  B.,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  aged  eighty-five  ;  was  principal  of  Winsted 
Academy  1829-31,  and  of  Springfield  High  School  1834-36.  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Morley,  of  Western  Reserve  College,  is  his  son. 

Patton,  William  Weston,  D.  d.,  ll.  d.,  December  31,  at  Winsted,  N.  Y.,  aored 
sixty-eight ;  was  born  in  New  York  City ;  graduated  at  University  of  New 
York  1*59,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  1842 ;  and  became  editor  of  the 
Advance  1867-72;  western  secretary  of  A.M.  A.  1873-74;  lecturer  Chicago  and 
Oberlin  theological  seminaries  1874-77 ;  president  of  Howard  University 
1877-89  ;  was  pastor  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois;  his  separate 
publications  number  thirty-seven. 

Perry,  S.  Joseph,  S.  J.,  P.  R.  S.,  December  — ,  a  distinguished  astronomer. 

Pettibone,  Ira,  June  11,  Winchester,  Conn.,  aged  eighty-seven;  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College  3828;  teacher  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1845-46,  and  at  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  1853-57. 

ROBBiNS,  Jllljah,  Juno  30,  aged  sixty-one;  born  in  Connecticut;  graduated  at^ 
Yale  1856,  and  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  1859:  Missionary  A.  B.  CT. 
F.  M.  among  the  Zulus,  teacher  of  Urazumbi  school  till  1872,  when  he  returned 
to  America  and  was  principal  of  school  at  Adams  from  1874  until  his  death. 

Shaw,  Henry,  St.  Louis,  August  25,  aged  eighty-nine ;  born  in  England,  received 
his  primary  education  at  Thome;  spsnt  six  years  at  Mill  Hill,  a  dissenting 
school  20.  miles  from  London.  He  was  noted  for  his  readiness  in  mathematics ; 
came  to  Canada  with  his  father  in  1818;  landed  at  St.  Louis  May  3, 1819,  with 
a  small  stock  of  cutlery ;  he  accumulated  wealth  rapidly  and  early  retired  from 
active  business.  In  J 851  he  attended  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  and  while 
walking  through  the  grounds  of  Chatsworth,  the  most  magnificent  private 
residence  in  Euro|)e,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Why  can  not  I  have  a  garden,  too." 
From  that  on  his  ideas  took  shape,  and  St.  Louis  has  the  result  in  the  Shaw 
botanical  garden,  richly  endowed,  and  the  Shaw  school  of  botany,  with  an 
annual  income  of  $5,000  from  improved  real  estate.  To  the  preparation  and 
completion  of  these  plans  he  devoted  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life. 

SOUTHWORTH,  Alden,  February  7,  in  Connecticut;  was  born  in  Vermont;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  1840,  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  1S43;  was  teacher 
at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1845-46,  at  Nicholas  Academy,  Dudley,  Mass.,  1846-49 
and  1853-54,  and  in  California  1849-53. 

Stebbins,  M.  C,  September  12,  Cornwall,  Vt.,  aged  sixty-one;  graduated  at 
Amherst,  1852;  teacher  in  New  Hampshire,  1851-52 ;  principal  of  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1865-74;  principal  Collegiate  Institute,  1874-81 ;  instructor 
at  Middlebury  College,  1884. 
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Thompson,  Wm.,  d.  d.,  February  27,  aged  eighty- three ;  was  born  in  Ck>nneeti- 
cut;  graduated  at  Union  College  1827,  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1832: 
was  Nettle  ton  professor  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  in  (E.  W.)  the  pres- 
ent Hartford  Theological  Seminary  1834-81 ;  emeritus  and  de€m  of  faculty  us- 
til  his  death.  Pros.  Chas.  O.  Thompson,  ph.  d.,  first  principal  of  Institute  <rf 
Technology  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  anS  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  was  hia  son. 

Vail,  W.  K.,  Jime  18,  in  Pelham,  Mass.,  aged  seventy-four,  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts; graduated  at  Amherst  in  1833 ;  was  teacher  attChioopee  1842-46;  at 
Pickering  school,  Salem,  1849-54;  and  teacher  and  chaplain  1854-66;  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Shutesbury  1867-69 ;  and  Pelham  1876-77. 

Ward,  Joseph,  D.  d.,  December  11,  aged  fifty-one,  was  bom  in  New  York: 
graduated  at  Brown  University ;  settled  in  Yankton  1869 ;  was  a  member  of 
constitutional  convention  of  South  Dakota ;  was  founder  of  Yankton  College, 
and  president  from  1883  until  his  death. 

WooLSEy,  Theo.  Dwight,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  July  1,  in  New  Haven,  aged  eighty-seven  * 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  Yale  1820;  was  atPrinoeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1821-23;  tutorat  Yale  1823-25;  student  in  Europe  in  1827-30; 
president  of  Yale  1846-71.  Thirty-six  separate  publications  are  enumerated, 
among  them  five  Greek  text-books,  and  study  of  international  law  which  has 
reached  five  editions. 

1890. 

Allen,  Dr.  J.  A.,  August  15,  at  Chicago ;  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Vt. ;  grad- 
uated from  Middlebury  College  in  1845,  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1846 ; 
was  president  of  Rush  Medical  College  and  afterward  its  dean. 

Atkinson,  George  H.,  d.  d.,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  February  25,  aged  slxly- 
nine ;  was  born  in  Massachusetts ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1843,  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  1846 ;  went  to  Oreg^on  1848  by  sailing  vessel  via  Cape 
Horn  and  Hawaiian  Islands ;  pastor  at  Salem  and  Portland,  and  general  Con- 
gregationalist  missionary  1872  for  Oregon  and  Washington  until  his  death ; 
was  wise  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  churches ;  founder  of  Forest 
Grove  University  and  Whitman  College ;  was  special  correspondent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education ;  gave  it  information  of  Alaska  before  Dr.  Sheldon  Jaok- 
son^s  efforts  began ;  by  request  gave  shape  to  the  first  fi^ubematorial  message 
of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  upon  education,  and  cuso  to  the  educational 
clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

Atkinson,  Wm.  P.,  in  Boston;  emeritus  professor  of  English  and  of  history, 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Barrows,  Simon,  January  12,  aged  seventy-eight  years;  graduat3d  at  Dart- 
mouth ;  principal  of  Des  Moines  Academy  1862-64 ;  trustee  of  Gates  College 
and  curator  of  cabinet. 

Bishop,  Robert  H.,  July  5;  professor  of  Latin  at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  1852-73;  professor  emeritus  and  secretary  board  of  trustees*  until  his 
death,  and  trustee  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

BizzEL,  W.  D.,  M.  D.,  at  Norcross,  Ga.,  June  30,  aged  forty  years;  was  bom  in 
Alabama;  graduated  from  Alabama  Medical  College;  went  to  Atlanta  in  1881, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

Burleigh,  Dr.  Joseph,  in  almshouse,  Baltimore,  December  23.  He  was  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  Newton  University,  Baltimore. 

Butler,  Calvin,  June  11,  aged  eighty  years ;  graduated  Dartmouth  College  1834, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1837 ;  was  principal  of  Washington 
Academy,  Salem,  1848-51;  principal  of  the  academy  at  New  Saltz  1848-51; 
principal  of  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Somorville,  N.  J.,  1851-62;  of  Somerset 
Classical  Institute  1863-64. 

Collier,  Robert  Laird,  Unitarian  divine,  author  and  lecturer,  July  27,  aged  fifty- 
three. 

CowLES,  J.  P.,  Ipswick,  Mass.,  March  11,  aged  eighty-five  years;  was  born  in 
Colebrook,  Conn. ;  graduated  from  Yale  1826,  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1829;  was  professor  of  language  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  at 
Oberlin  1836-31);  principal  of  Elyria  Academy  1840-44 ;  principal  of  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1844-74. 
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CUMMINGS,  Francis  J.,  M.  A.,  S.  J.,  in  Brooklyn,  August  6,  aged  thirty-two; 
was  principal  of  schools  1871.  He  had  previously  served  as  professor  in  Loyola 
College,  Baltimore ;  also  at  St.  Marys  institute,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  Seton 
Hall  College,  Orange,  N.  J.  -• 

CUMMINGS,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL..  D.,  at  Evanston,  111.,  May  7, 1890 ;  aged  seventy- three; 
was  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut ;  was  president  suc- 
cessively of  Genesee  College,  Wew  York,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  of  the  Northwestern  University,  1881,  Evanston,  111.,  which  place 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Day,  Henry  Noble,  LL.  D.,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  12;  aged  eighty-one 
years;  was  born  in  Washington,  Conn.,  graduated  from  Yale  College  1828, 
and  from  the  theological  school  in  1834 ;  was  teacher  at  New  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  1828-30;  was  tutor  at  Yale  1831-34 ;  professor  of  rhetoric.  Western  Reserve 
College  1840-44,  professor  of  practical  theology  1844-58 ;  was  president  of  Ohio 
FemjJe  College,  Cincinnati,  I85&-64 ;  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  text-books 
and  treatises  on  educational  subjects. 

DwiNELL,  Israel  Edson,  D.  d.,  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  June  7,  aged  sixty-nine  years;  ^ 
was  bom  at  Calais,  Vt.;  graduated  at  Vermont  University  1843,  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  1848 ;  was  professor  of  Homlletlc  and  Pastoral 
Theology  and  New  Testament  Greek  at  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oak- 
land.   He  published  a  few  books. 

Fanning,  John  H.,  In  New  York  City,  June  26,  aged  sixty-nine ;  was  the  oldest 
public  school  official  In  the  olty.  In  1847  he  was  made  principal  of  Madison 
street  school,  and  In  1852  assistant  principal  of  Female  Normal  School;  In 
1869,  assistant  superintendent  public  Instruction,  which  place  he  held  until  his 
death. 

FOLSOM,  N.  S.,  D.  D.,  In  AshevUle,  N.C.,  November  10,  aged  eighty-four  vears; 
was  born  In  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1828  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1831 ;  was  professor  of  language  Lane  Sem- 
inary 1833 ;  professor  of  Biblical  literature  In  Western  Reserve  CoUege  1 834-36 ; 
editor  of  Christian  Register  1847-49 ;  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  MeadvUle,  Pa.,  184^-61.   . 

Goodwin,  Miss  Abby  Moore,  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  April  24.  For  seventeen 
years  she  was  Instructor  In  Vassar. 

Goodwin,  Daniel  R.,  ex-provost  University  of  Pennsylvania,  March  15,  aged 
seventy-nine. 

Hastings,  Eurotas  Parmelee,  d.  d..  In  Ceylon  July  31,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
Born  In  New  York;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  1842,  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1846 ;  was  president  of  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon. 

Hedge,  Frederick  Henry,  d.  d.^  ll.  d.,  August  21,  aged  eighty-four  years; 
was  born  In  Cambridge,  Mass.;  studied  In  Germany;  graduatea  at  Harvard 
and  Cambridge  Divinity  School ;  In  1857  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  In  Harvard  and  In  1872  professor  of  the  German  language.  Besides 
magazine  contributions  and  German  translations  he  wrote  Reason  In  Re- 
ligion and  The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Hill,  Franklin  C,  d.  l.,  ph.  d.,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  November  4,  aged  sixty-three 
years ;  a  noted  scientist  and  schol  ar;  He  was  a  nephew  of  ex-Presldent  Hill  of 
Harvard,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  school  of  science ;  was  professor  in 
Antloch  College,  Ohio,  and  curator  of  the  Princeton  museum,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death. 

HOBART,  Leander  Smith,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  8,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
Member  of  Board  of  Visitors,  Michigan  University. 

HOYT,  James  S.,  d.  D. ,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  March  6,  aged  fifty-nine  years ;  ffraduated 
at  Yale,  1851,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1858.  Principal  of  Acad- 
emy at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1851-^3;  trustee  and  treasurer  of  Olivet  C^ol- 
lege ;  trustee  Iowa  College :  visitor  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

HOWARD.  Virgil  Maro,at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  September  30,  aged  fifty-seven ;  was 
bomln  Ware,  Mass. ;  graduated  Yale  1851 ;  taught  in  New  Salem  and  Barre 

'    Academies ;  for  fifteen  years  principal  of  Academy,  Deerfield  v?"I^^^Ifir?i?n2 

'  schools,  Athol ;  was  called  to  Deorfiold  to  settle  estate  of  Mrs.  Esther  Dick- 
inson, who  bequeathed  a  largo  sum  for  founding  a  school. 
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KiDDiiE,  Henry,  September,  agod  sixty-se\en  years ;  was  bom  Id  Engfland  ;  was 
principal  of  sereral  normal  schools  at  diiterent  Umea ;  from  1856  to  1870  wa^ 
deputy  superintendent  of  city  schools^  and  in  1870  was  made  superintendent :  is 
1879  he  resigned,  owing  to  an  adverse  public  sentiment  created  by  the  avowal  of 
his  belief  in  Spiritualism;  in  1877,  with  Alex  Schem,  he  edlt^  the  Cydope- 
diaof  Education. 

Lamb,  Edward,  at  WaterviUe,N.  Y.,  August  19;  aged  sixty-seven ;  was  teacher  in 
the  Cherry  Valley  High  School,  flind  served  on  fiie  boara  of  edacatian  for  •ome 
years. 

Lambert,  William  H.,  ph.  d.,  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  November  4 ;  bom  in  Maine; 
.graduated  at  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University,  in  1874 ;  was  niade 
principal  of  Fall  River  High  School  in  1879 ;  was  superintendent  of  schoolf 
at  Maiden,  Mass.;  in  1885  returned  to  his* former  position  in  Fall  Hirer. 

Lane,  Daniel,  d.  d.,  at  Freeport,  Me.,  April  3 ;  aged  seventy-seven :  was  bom  in 
Maine;  graduated  at  Bo wdoin  College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary; 
principal  of  preparatory  department  Iowa  College  1853-55 ;  professor  of  monl 
philosophy  and  metaohy  sics  there  in  1855-^ ;  financial  agent  ror  Iowa  College  in 

1872^78. 

Leigh,  Dr.  Edwin,  in  Texas,  April  9,  aged  seventy- three  years;  was  bom  in  Maine; 
graduated  at  Bo  wdoin  in  1835  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838. 
Ill  health  prevented  his  preaching,  and  he  studied  and  received  M.  D.  at  Harvard; 
assisted  Louis  Agassiz  two  years;  was  seven  years  connected  with  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools,  during  which  he  issued  his  "Prononucing  Orthc^rraphy,**  a 
phonetic  system  to  improve  primary  instruction  in  reading,  and  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  English  by  foreigners,  to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  which  was  heartily  commended  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and  Dr. 
J.  D.  Philbrick  and  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson.  For  this  |)Urpose  he  prepared  editions 
of  elementary  text-books.  He  also  published  Philosophy  of  Medioal Science, 
Boylston  Prize  Essay,  and  other  works.  He  made  an  elaborate  computation 
of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  census,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Commissioner's  special  report  by  Dr.  Barnard,  1870;  also  in  the  Annuad 
Report,  in  which  intelligence  and  Dliteracy  were  presented  to  the  eye  in  dotted 
squares  as  well  as  figures.  This  was  the  first  effort  among  us  to  treat  this 
subject  graphically. 

LiPSCOMBE,  A.  A.,  D.  Dm  in  Athens,  Ga.,  November  25;  prominent  Southern 
Methodist  educator.  Prior  to  the  late  war  he  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  After  the  war  he  held  successfully  the  positions 
of  chancellor  and  professor  in  Vanderbilt  University,  and  was  literary  editor 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Lyman,  Chester  S.,  in  New  Haven,  January  29,  aged  seventy-six  years;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  and  the  Theological  Semmary.  Professor  of  mechanics  and 
physics,  SheflBeld  Scientific  School,  Yale. 

McAfee,  John  A.,  d.  d.,  organizer  and  first  president  of  Park  College,  died 
June  12,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  bom  in  Missouri,  and  was  for  some  time  con- 
nected wifii  Highland  University. 

McEliROY,  John  E.  R.,  at  Philadelphia,  November  26 ;  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mangum,  Adolphus  Williamson,  D.  D.,  at  Chapel  Hill,N.  C,  Miy^  12,  aged  fifty- 
six  years ;  was  bom  in  North  Carolina ;  educated  at  South  Lowell  Academy, 
and  at  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  entered  the  ministry  in  1875;  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  science  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mather,  Prof.  Richard  H.,  ll.  d.,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  April  16,  aged  fifty-five. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1857 ;  also  studied  in  Berlin ;  taught  a  year  in 
Williston  Seminary;  became  tutor  at  Amherst  in  1859,  where  he  taught  Greek 
thirty-one  years,  three  years  as  instructor,  six  as  adjunct  professor,  and  twenty- 
two  as  professor.  He  also  taught  Gei*man  and  became  lecturer  upon  Sculpture. 
He  was  a  favorite  preacher  in  many  pulpits.  He  was  specially  efficient  in  se- 
curing funds  for  tne  college,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  art  museum 
which  may  fitly  be  called  the  Mather  collection.  His  several  visits  abroad 
were  made  specially  tributary  to  the  college.  Prof,  Mather  of  Williston  Sem- 
inary is  his  son. 
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MONTETTH,  James,  in  Brooklyn,  September  U,  aged  sixty  years ;  a  well-known 
geographical  writer  and  editor  of  atlases. 

MORISON,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  November.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  1839 ;  was  provost  of  Peabody  Institute. 

NoBliE,  Edwa^rd  Woll50tt,  D.  D.,  at  North  Cambridge.  February  4,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1831  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary ;  teacher  at  Amoskeag,  N.  H. 

NOY£S,  Edward  Follansbee.  ll.  d.,  died  Cincinnati,  August,  1890;  bom  in  New 
Hampshire ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1857 ;  was  lawyer,  Judge,  colonel 
Thirty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  brigade-general,  Governor  of  Ohio, 
minister  ta  France,  and  correspondent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Fallen,  Montrose  Anderson,  M.  D.,  in  New  York,  October,  aged  ninety ;  was  born 
in  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  was  medical  director  in  the  ConJfeaerate  army ;  served 
with  France  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war ;  in  1874  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
gynecology  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  assisted  in 
forming  Uie  post-graduate  college,  was  c^ed  in  consultation  with  Sir  Morrell 
Mackenzie  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  III ;  he  was  the  first  physician  to  use  the 
ophtlialmoscope. . 

Park«  Geo.  Shepard,  died  in  Lostant,  111.,  June  6, 1890,  aged  seventy-nine  *> 
founder  of  Park  College  (1875),  Parkville,  Mo. 

Pabmelee,  Eliab  Harvey,  at  Baiting  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  aged  seventy-three 
years ;  was  at  one  time  superintendent  of  schools  at  KillingWorth,  Conn. 

Phelps,  Austin,  D.  d.,  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  October  14,  aged  seventy  years ; 
born  in  West-  Brookfield,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1837 ;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1848-79 and 
emeritus  until  his  death ;  published  theological  and  pulpit  discourses  and 
miscellcmeouB  works. 

Poole,  Henry  Ward,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  October ;  was  scientist  and  author ; 
was  civil  engineer  by  profession ;  was  in  Mexico  during  the  Maximilian  affair 
and  contributed  letters  to  tho  Boston  Transcript  and  to  various  scientific 
magazines. 

Schuyler.  Eugene,  LL.  d.,  July  18,  aged  fifty.  He  was  a  scholarly  writer ;  in 
diplomatic  service  most  of  the  time  from  1866  to  1886,  and  was  a  correspondent 
of  this  Bureau.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1859,  and  at  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1863. 

Smith,  Henry  H.,  M.  D.,  April  11,  aged  seventy-five ;  was  emeritus  professor  of 
surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvama. 

Sterling,  William,  supervising  school  principal,  Philadelphia,  aged  sixty-four, 
died  January  4, 1890. 

Stuart,  George  H.,  April  11,  aged  seventy-four.  He  was  merchant  philan- 
thropist, president  of  ChrisUan  Commission  called  by  President  Grant  in  the 
formation  of  Indian  Commission. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Franklin,  April  16,  aged  sixty-one  years ;  ex-president  of  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Thoms,  Matthew  Hueston,  at  Cincinnati,  December  15,  aged  fifty-four ;  was  bora 
in  Cincinnati ;  graduated  Yale  1862 ;  bequeathed  $75,000  for  the  endowment  of 
the  William  Thoms  Professorship,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Waldo,  Seth  Hardin,  died  at  Geneseo,  111.,  October  30,  aged  eighty-eight; 
graduated  at  Amherst  1831,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminanr  1834;  be- 
came preacher,  also  teacher  at  Phillips,  Andover,  1832-33,  Oborlln,  1834-35, 
Grand  River,  Ohio,  and  Bellevue  1842-54. 

Welch,  R.  Bethune,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  was  bom  in  New  York;  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1846,  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1852 ;  was  professc  r 
in  Union  College  1860-76,andin  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  until  his  death, 
June  20, 1890,  at  Healing  Springs,  Va.,  aged  sixty-six.  He  was  delegate  to 
religious  gatherings  at  Belfast  and  Berlin  in  18S4,  and  at  London  in  1888.  He 
was  noted  as  preacher  and  teacher. 

Whitti^esey,  William,  May  10,  aged  eightv-four  years.  Graduated  at  Yale; 
taught  ayoung  ladies' school  at  New  Haven;  taught  al8Qj%i  JlOs^JUg^on^^ftCOr- 
ack,  N.  Y„  and  Berlin,  Conn.  ^ 
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Wilson,  Mrs.  Sarah,  in  New  Haven,  April,  1890,  aged  eighty  years.  Her  life 
was  spent  in  the  education  of  colored  people  in  New  Haven. 

WiNQ,  Paul,  Sandwich,  Mass.,  September  29,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  was 
~a  member  of  the  legislature,  held  a  government  position  in  South  Ameroa» 
and  for  thirty  years  conducted  a  boarding  school  m  New  England. 

1891. 

Aiken,  Edward,  m.  d.,  August  14,  aged  sixty  years;  was  bom  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; graduated  at  Dartmouth,  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  at  Yate 
Medicm  School ;  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  New 
England  Medical  College,  1864-67. 

Baird,  John  Gunn,  died  in-Connecticut,  aged  sixty-tive ;  graduated  at  Yale,  1852 ; 
preacher,  1857-65,  and  assistant  secretary  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1867-83. 

Bancroft,  George,  ph.  d.,  d.  c.  l.,  doctor  juris  (Oxford),  at  Washington  D.C., 
January  17,  aged  ninety ;  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard ; 
studied  at  Gottingen,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  ;  was  tutor  at  Har- 
vard ;  with  Dr.  Coggswell,  founded  the  Round  Hill  (Mass.)  Sohool ;  was  Seers- 
tary  of  Navy,  in  wnich  office  he  established  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy ; 
is  most  widely  known  as  one  of  America's  greatest  historians.  He  published 
a  History  of  the  United  States,  a  History  oi  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  minister  at  various  times  to  England,  Russia, 
and  Germany. 

Barker,  Pordyce,  m.  d.,  in  New  York,  May  30,  aged  seventy-three  years;  was 
born  in  Maine;  received  his  medical  degree  in  Paris,  1841;  was  professor  of 
obstetrics  in  Bowdoin  Medical  College;  held  a  similar  position  In  the  New 
York  Medical  College,  and  since  1860  in  the  13ellevue  Hospital  College;  was  a 
member  of  several  medical  and  scientific  societies;  was  one  of  the 'most  emi- 
nent physicians  of  the  country  and  the  author  of  monographs  on  medical  sub- 
jects which  have  been  widely  translated. 

Bennett,  Charles  Wesley,  in  Evanston,  111.,  April  17,  i^ed  sixty-two  years. 
Graduated  from  Wesleyan  University;  was  principal  of  Stanstead  Seminary, 
Quebec,  and  later  principal  of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  New  York;  as- 
sistant principal  of  Fort  Plain  Seminary,  New  York;  superintendent  of  puUic 
schools,  Schenectady;  principal  of  Louisville  Seminary,  New  York;  in  1871  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  and  logic  in  Syracuse  University,  and  in  1885 
professor  of  historical  theology  in  the  C&rrett  Biblical  Instituta,  Evanston,  IlL 

Bill,  A.  D.,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  November;  was  for  many  years  principal 
of  Boston  Commercial  College. 

Blackinton,  James  F.,  in  Winthrop,  Mass.,  January  8,  aged  seventy-one ;  was 
a  fifraduate  of  Brown  University;  submaster  of  the  Lyman  School,  Boston, 
1848-61 ;  in  1865  was  elected  master  of  Prescott  School,  which  position  he  held 
tiU  his  death. 

BLANCHARD,Miss  Elizabeth,  in  Boston,  November  29,  aged  sixty-one ;  was  bom 
in  New  Hampshire ;  graduated  at  Mount  Holyoke,  1858 ;  was  soon  appointed  an 
assistant,  and  remained  with  the  seminary  until  1888,  exc3pt  when  her  teach- 
ing was  interrupted  by  sickness;  visited  Europe  twice,  once  speciallyin  the 
Interest  of  the  seminary;  in  1883  was  elected  principal,  holding  the  ombe  five^ 
years ;  was  president  one  year,  being  the  last  principal  and  the  first  president ; 
was  related  to  Dr.  Howard  Crosby. 

BovARD,  M.  M.j  D.  D.,  died  December  24;  native  of  Indiana^  graduate  of  De 
Pauw  University,  and  was  president  of  South  Carolina  University. 

BuRCHARD,  Samuel  D. ,  at  Saratoga,  in  September,  aged  seventy-nine ;  graduated 
at  Center  College,  Kentucky;  was  chancellor  of  Ingham  University,  Le  Boy, 
N.  Y.,  183&-79;  was  afterward  president  of  Rutgers  Female  College. 

Carter,  Samuel  P.,  May  26,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  Navy  ;  ex-superintendent  An- 
napolis Naval  Academy. 

Crosby,  Howard,  d.  d.  ,  in  New  York  City,  March  28,  aged  sixty-six ;  was  for  eight 
years  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  New  York ;  1859-63  WMprofessor 
of  Greek  in  Rutgers  College ;  was  chancellor  for  some  years  of  the  University 
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.  .  of  New  York ;  a  prolific  writer,  and  besides  magazine  contributions,  produced 
**  Notes  on  the  New  Testament**  and  a  life  of  Christ;  one*of  the  American 
revisers  of  the  New  Testament ;  an  eminent  preacher,  and  a  profoimd  scholar. 

Curtis,  Leonidas  Arthur,  died  Waukegan,  111.,  June  19;  bom,  Belvidere,  111;  - 
graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1884;  principal  Ironton,  Ohio,  high  school,  1884-85; 
teacher  southern  division  high  school;  Chicago,  111.,  1885  imtil  death. 

Darling,  Henry,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  aged  seventy-seven ; 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania;  graduated  at  Amherst,  1842  ;  was  elected  president 
of  Hamilton  College  in  1881. 

Dennett,  Daniel,  at  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  January  6,  aged  seventy-eight;  was 
born  in  Maine;  was  a  school  taacher  both  North  and  South;  at  one  time  was 
chief  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  its  agricultural  editor, 

Donaldson,  Frank,  m.  d.,  a  noted  specialist,  and  professor  in  the  Maryland 
University  of  Medicine. 

Eads,  John  R.,  A.  M.,  at  Ashland,  Ky,,  December  25,  aged  sixty-one ;  was  born 
in  Ken  tucky ;  was  educated  at  College  Hill ,  Cincinnati ;  while  pastor  at  Auff  us  ta, 
Ky.,  taught  natural  science  and  hiStory  in  Augusta  Collegiate  Institute;  ml887 
opened  a  school  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  soon  became  medium  of  donations  to 
Board  of  Education  of  Kentucky  Conference;  founded  Ashland  Collegiate 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  president  when  he  died.  He  was  chaplain  of  the 
Fourth  Kentucky  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Fessenden,  Charles  P.,  at  Bangor,  Me.,  November  29;  was  forty  years  an  in- 
structor in  penmanship  in  the  public  school. 

Fredininck,  John,  July  31 ;  a  professor  at  Bluffton,  Ala.,  and  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South. 

FuRMAN,  James  Clement,  D.  D.,  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  March  3 ;  was  educated  at 
Charleston  College ;  in  1843  was  made  professor  in  Furman  Theological  Insti- 
tute, and  when  that  institution  was  expanded  into  a  university  he  oecame  its 
president;  was  for  several  years  an  editor  of  the  Baptist  Courier. 

Gale,  Ezra  White.;  died  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  March  13 ;  born  in  New 
Hampshire  May  9, 1824;  graduated  Dartmouth,  1843;  tau&^ht  South  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  1843-46;  Amesbury  and  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1884-88,  then  in  Derby  Acad- 
emy and  Maiden,  Mass. ;  four  years  in  Erie,  Pa. ;  United  States  consul  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  1881-85. 

Goodman,  Jacob;  in  Denver,  November  22;  aged  thirty-six ;  was  born  in  Balti- 
more ;  graduated  Yale,  1876 ;  teacher  in  the  Baltimore  public  schools,  and  be- 
came principal  of  grammar  school,  which  place  he  held  till  his  last  illness. 

Hancock,  John,  a.  m.,  ph.  d.,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  1, 1891,  aged  sixty-six; 
was  born  in  Ohio,  near  birthplace  of  Grcn.  Grant ;  educated  in  district  schools; 
became  assistant  grammar  scnool principal,  Cincinnati,  in  1853.  Mr.  Hancock 
became  principal  and  so  remained  till  1864  when,  on  a  large  salary,  he  taught 
in  a  business  college  and  edited  News  and  Education ;  after  this,' was  assistant 
editor  in  the  house  of  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle ;  for  seven  years  superin- 
tendent public  schools,  Cincinnati ;  for  a  number  of  years  superintendent  of 
schools,  Dayton ;  in  1886,  had  charg^e  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Exhibit,  New 
Orleans  Exposition;  became  superintendent  of  Chillicothe  schools;  in  1888 
was  appointed,  and  in  1890  by  election  became  commissioner  of  common 
schools  for  the  State  of  Ohio;  trustee  of  McNeely  Normal  school,  and  of  the 
Ohio  Siate  University,  Athens,  Ohio ;  from  1852  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  and  its  president  in  1859;  member  of  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  and  its  president  in  1879;  was  also  member  of 
the  Council  of  Education  and  of  the  noted  Round  Table,  a  man  of  hierh  moral 

gurpose,  ai^enthusiast  and  optimist  in  education,  a  lover  of  good  literature; 
is  Kindheartedness  toward  everybody  always  won  him  friends. 

Hand,  Daniel,  at  Guildford,  Conn.,  December  17,  aged  ninety ;  was  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  of  the  decade ;  his  gifts  and  bequest  to  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Society  amounted  to  over  a  million  dollars :  the  fund  is  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

Hasselguist,  T.  N.,  d.  d.,  at  Rock  Island,  DL,  February  4,  aged  seventy-five ; 
was  born  in  Sweden  ;  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  was  for  thirty  years  presi- 
dent of  Augustana  d)llege.  ^'^'^'^^^ ''  ^^^gi^ 
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Hill,  Thomas,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  November  21,  agfed  seveatT- 
three ;  was  born  in  New  Brunswick^  N.  J.;  graduated  from  Harrard  1843, 
and  tho  Divinity  School  1853 ;  In  18d9  succeeded  Horace  Mann  as  president 
of  Antioch  College,  Ohio ;  1862-68  was  president  of  Harvard ;  aocompaoied 
Louis  Agassiz  in  nis  South  American  survey  expedition ;  invented  an  as^no- 
nomical  instrument,  the  occultator ;  edited  mathematical  text-books ;  jmb- 
lished  poems  and  addresses,  and  contributed  to  many  periodicals ;  had  great 
influence  in  shaping  the  order  of  studies  for  many  students,  and  was  a  man 
who  thought  for  others. 

Hodge,  Caspar  Wistar,  D.  D.,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  September  27;  graduated  at 
Princeton  and  appointed  instructor  of  Greek  in  the  college ;  in  1861  accepted 
the  chair  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary ;  in  1879  was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Ex- 
egesis. 

Joy,  Charles  Arad,  ph.  d.,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  May  28,  aged  sixty-eight,  was 
born  in  Ludlow,  N.  Y.;  graduated  from  Union  College  1844,  and  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  1847 ;  studied  chemistry  abroad,  and  at  Gottingen  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  ph.  d.;  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Union  College; 
was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Columbia,  1867-77 ;  was  president  of  the  I^yceum 
of  Natiiral  History,  chairman  of  the  Clinic  Association  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, and  foreign  secretary  of  the  American  .Grcographical  Society ;  was 
editor  of  the  Scientific  American  at  one  time,  and  of  the  Journal  of  Api^ied 
Chemistry. 

Kendrick,  Col.  Henry  Lane,  a.  m.,  ll.  d.,  in  New  York  City ;  bom  in  New 
Hampshire,  graduated  at  Unitad  States  Military  Academy ;  for  twelve  years 
was  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  at  West  Point ; 
in  1857  was  appointed  professor,  which  place  he  held  until  he  was  retired,  1880. 
Prof.  John  Kendrick,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  was  his  brother. 

EiNLOCH,  B.  A..  M.  D.,  inChaj*leston,  S.  C,  December  23;  was  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  South  Carolina  Medical  College,  ex  vice-president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  member  of  the  Association  of  Surgeons. 

Lain,  Lewis  Flanders,  died  in  Canistco,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  aged  eighty-five; 
born  in  New  Hampshire ;  graduated  Dartmouth,  1830 ;  teacher  Academy  of  Siui- 
bornton,  N.  H.,  1830-31 ;  studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  preached 
in  Ohio  and  New  York;  one  of  the  founders  of  Canistoo  Academy. 

Leach,  Daniel,  d.  d.,  lIw.  d.,  in  Providence,  R.  L,  May  16,  aged  eighty-five  ;  was 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary ;  became 
principal  of  a  classical  school  m  Roxbury,  1838 ;  was  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education  1848-55 ;  supermtendent  of  public  schools  in  Prov- 
idence, 1855-84 ;  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Board  of  Education,  a  Ufe 
trustee  of  Brown  University,  and  the  author  of  several  text-books, 

Le  Conte,  John,  ll.  d.,  in  April ;  was  born  in  Georgia ;  graduated  from  Frank- 
lin College,  1838,  and  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  l^ork  ;  pro- 
fessor in  Franklin  College,  1845-55  ;  lecturer  to  the  Medical  College,  New 
York,  1855-56;  in  1856  became  professor  in  South  Carolina  College ;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physics  and  industrial  mechanics  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, acting  president,  1869-70,  and  preside^nt  1870-71.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  ll. 
D.,  of  the  University  of  California,  is  his  brother. 

Leidy,  Joseph,  M.  D.,  Li*.  D.,  at  Philadelphia,  April  30,  aged  sixty-seven ;  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  the  medicm  college  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1841 ;  was  pro-sector  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university, 
1815-46 ;  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Franklin  Medical  College ;  in  1853  was 
elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  in  1876  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  Swarthmore  College;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  published  a  number 
of  scientific  books. 

LINC50LN,  Prof.  John  L.,  LL.  D.,  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  October 
17 ;  he  studied  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  graduated  at  Brown  in  1836; 
studied  at  Newton  and  was  then  appointed  tutor  at  Brown ;  spent  three  years 
in  German  universities  and  in  1815  became  professor  of  Latm  and  held  that 
position  Until  his  death;  for  eight  years  durin*?  this  time  was  principal  of 
Kingsbury  Seminary  for  Young  Ladles ;  edited  Livy  and  Horace. 
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LiNDSLEY,  Aaron  L.,  D.i>.,  LL.  D.,  at  Portland, Oregon,  August  12, aged  seventy- 
four  years ;  was  bom  in  New  York ;  graduated  at  u  nion  College  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary ;  in  1886  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  practical  theology 
in  San  Francisco  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 

LOCKETT,  CoL  Samuel  H.,  in  Bogota,  United  States  Colombia,  South  America. 
October  12;  was  bom  in  AlalMima;  graduated  at  West  Point;  was  several 
years  professor  in  University  of  Louisiana,  afterward  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee;  was  first  assistant  under  Gen.  Stone  in  the  construction  of 
the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  ll.  d.,  died  at  Cambridge,  AugUst  12,  aged  seventy- 
two  ;  was  born  at  Elmwood,  where  he  died ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1838, 
and  at  the  law  school  in  1840:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  same  year.  From 
1841  he  devoted  himself  specially  to  literature ;  was  poet,  essayist,  teacher,  and 
statesman.  His  Bigelow  papers,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Courier 
1846-'48,  were  at  once  pronounced  a  masterpiece.  In  1855,  on  Longfellow's  res- 
ignation, was  i^pointed  professor  of  modem  languages  and  belles-lettres 
in  Harvard ;  in  1863  became  joint  editor  with  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton,  of  the  North 
American  Review,  and  remained  so  until  1872 ;  in  1857  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Montlily ;  was  presidential  elector  in  1876 ;  in  1877  was  appointed 
to  the  Spanish  mission ;  in  1880  transferred  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  from 
which  he  was  recalled  in  1885.  His  oratory  was  graceful  and  natural,  as  was 
his  pen. 

Lowell,  Robert  T.  Spence,  d.  d.,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  September  12,  aged 
seventy-four  years ;  was  the  older  brother  of  James  Russell  Lowell ;  gradu- 
ated Harvard;  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry;  was  headmaster  St.  Mark's 
school,  Southboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1873-79;  was  also  professor  of  Latin  language  and 
literature  in  Union  College. 

McIVER,  Stimson,  in  New  York  City,  September  — ,  aged  sixtyreight;  was  Irish 
by  birth ;  for  twenty-eight  years  he  had  been  principal  of  Grammar  School 
No.  46. 

Marshall,  J.  L.  B.,  at  Kendall  Green,  Mass.,  May  6;  he  was  associated  with 
Gren.  S.  C.  Armstrong  in  Hawaii,  and  u*dently  supported  him  as  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  Hampton  Institute. 

Metcalf,  Caleb  Buffum,  at  Seabright,  N.  J.,  July  31,  aged  seventy-seven ;  was 
born  in  Royalston,  Mass. ;  graduated  Yale,  1812 ;  was  teacher  in  Boston  pub- 
lic schools ;  for  ten  years  principal  of  Thomas  Grammar  School,  Worcester ; 
in  1856  opened  Highland  Military  Institute,  where  he  remained  till  1888;  a 
member  of  public  school  board,  1869-81. 

MOEN,  Phillip  L.,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  23,  aged  sixty-seven;  benefactor 
to  education. 

O'Connor,  Jeremiah,  s.  J.,  in  New  York  City,  March  -,  aged  forty-nine;  was  born 
in  Ireland ;  educated  at  St.  Joseph^s College,  Philadelphia;  was  for  five  yeai'S 
president  of  Boston  College. 

Packard,  Miss  S.  B.,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  25.  One  of  the  founders  and  as- 
sociate principal  of  Spelman  Seminary,  a  school  for  colored  girls  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paddock,  Benj.  H.,  d.  d.,  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  March  9,  aged  sixty-three; 
founder  of  schools. 

Parton,  James,  Newbury  port,  Mass. ,  October  17 ,  aged  sixty-nine ;  began  to  write 
while  a  taacher  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  was  born  in  England ;  of  world- 
wide fame  as  biographer. 

Peck,  WiUiam  Henry,  died  at  Madison,  Wis.,  December  6.  Born  in  Vermont; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1864 ;  taught  in  Union,  Wisconsin,  1863 ;  Stoughton, 
1863-64 ;  principal  of  high  school.  Mineral  Point,  1864-67 ;  also,  1868-70.  Su- 
perintendent of  schools  therein  1871-72,  and  professor  of  Iowa  College,  1872-73. 

Pratt,  Charles,  in  New  York  City,  May  4,  aged  sixty  :  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  was  a  successful  merchant,  and  out  of  his  large  accumulation  gave  the 
Pratt  Library  building  to  Amherst  College ;  gave  also  to  many  charities,  the 
church,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  the  Adel phi  Academy,  and  founded 
Pratt  Institute,  and  the  Asa  Pratt  Free  Reading  Room  in  Wilbraham,  his 
native  town.    His  son  is  director  of  the  Pratt  Institute. 
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Savage,  Joseph,  at  Lawrence,  Kans. ,  December  30 ;  pioneer  in  planting  churches 
and  schools  m  Kansas ;  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  of 
Science ;  special  promoter  of  arboriculture,  etc. 

Seymour,  Nathan  Perkins,  ll.  d.,  at  New  Haven,  December  28,  aged  seventy- 
eight  ;  was  born  in  Hartford ;  graduated  at  Yale,  1834  ;  rector  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  Hartford ;  tutor  at  Yale ;  in  1840  aooepted  the  chair  of  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Western  Reserve  University ;  resigned  in  1870,  but  was  made 

Erofessor  emeritus ;  appointed  lecturer  on  Englisn  literature,  which  place  he 
eld  till  his  death. 

Shackelford,  C.  C,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  formerly  professor  in  Ck>rnell  Uni- 
versity. 

Sherman,  Miss  Miriam  Stannard,  St.  Louis,  April  12,  was  born  in  Connecticut; 
a  life-long  school  teacher  in  different  States,  and  for  twenty  years  in  the  St 
Louis  High  School. 

Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T.,  ll.d., lawyer,  teacher,  February  14,  aged  seventy;  was 
correspondent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Smith,  George  C,  d.  d.,  in  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  aged  sixty-one ;  bom  in 
Vermont ;  graduated  at  Wesley arfUniVersity,  1856 ;  professor  at  Tilton,  N.  H.; 
president  Newbury  (Vt.)  Collegiate  Institute  till  appointed  president  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  founded  by  Daniel  Drew  in  1866. 

Soldan,  Frederick  J.,  Peoria,  111.,  November,  aged  thirty-nine;  was  bom  in 
Frankfort,  Germany;  came  to  this  country  when  seventeen,  having  had  the 
advantage  of  the  thorough  training  of  the  German  schools;  was  for  some  time 
actuary  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library ;  became  librHrian  of  the  Peoria  Public 
Library  in  1890.  The  library  was  his  love  and  grew  greatly  in  efficiency  under 
his  management.    He  was  a  model  librarian  and  was  a  great  favorite  among  its 

gatrons.    He  was  brother  of  Prof.  Louis  F.  Soldan,  principal  of  the  St.  Louis 
[igh  and  Normal  School. 

Spencer,  Henry  C.,in  Washington,  D.  C,  August  30,  aged  fifty- three;  was 
born  in  Geneva,  Ohio.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  business  teaching; 
in  1859  superintendent  of  penmanship  in  Buffalo  ;  in  1864  superintendent  m 
the  forty  Bryant  &  Stratton  colleges ;  for  twenty-five  years  was  president  of 
the  Spencerian  Business  College  in  Washington ;  was  one  of  five  brothers  who 
published  the  Spencerian  copy  books,  and  was  known  as  **  the  prince  of  black- 
Doard  writers.'* 

Spencer,  J.  Wesley,  in  Northfield,  Vt.,  November  28;  principal  of  the  high 
school. 

Stuart,  Alex.  H.  H.,  February  13,  aged  eighty-four ;  ex-Secretary  of  Interior 
Department  and  member  of  Feabody  board  of  trustees. 

Swan,  Isaac,  at  Stoughton,  Mass.,  May  25,  aged  seventy-six ;  was  for  forty 
years  master  of  Stoughton  School  at  Dorchester,  and  taught  also  in  his  native 
town. 

Taft,  Alphonso,  LL.  D.,  aged  eighty,  lawyer,  judge,  minister  to  Austria,  and 
also  to  Russia ;  attorney-generS,  trustee  of  Yale  ;  was  correspondent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Thacher.  Dr.  James  K.,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  20,  a^red  forty-three 
years;  graduated  from  Yale  in  1868;  was  professor  of  physiology  in  Yale 
University ;  had  charge  of  the  medical  wort  of  the  Century  Dictionary ;  his 
great  reputation  was  made  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  fishes. 

TOLMAN,  Albert,  died  August  17,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  aged  sixty-seven;  born  in 
Massachusetts;  graduated  Amherst,  1845 ;  taught  in  Montague  and  Wayland, 
Mass.;  tutor  in  Amherst,  1848-51;  teacher  Maple  wood,  1851-65 ;  founder  and 
principal  Taghonic  Institute ;  teacher  Pittsfield  High  School,  186^78. 

Tourjee,  Eben,  Doctor  of  Music,  in  Boston,  April  21,  aged  fifty-five  years ;  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island;  in  1859  was  called  to  East  Greenwich  Academy,  to  es- 
tablish in  connection  with  it  a  musical  institute ;  established  the  Providence 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in  1867  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Boston; 
organized  the  chorus  of  the  Peace  Jubilee.  His  **  Plea  for  Music  in  the  Publip 
Schools  "  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association  was  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 
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Tufts,  Col.  Gardiner,  at  Concord,  November  23,  aged  sixty-three ;  in  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  was  elected  principal  State  primary  school  at  Mouson  and  five  years 
later  resigned  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  new  State  reformatory, 
whose  system  he  developed  and  operated.  This  position  he  held  until  his 
death. 

WiCKERSHAM,  James  Pyle,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  25,  aged  sixty- 
six  years;  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  graduated  at  Union  ville  Academy;  princi- 
pal of  Marietta  Academy,  Pennsylvania,  1845;  In  1854  was  elected  the  first 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Lancaster  County  ;  In  1856  was  chosen  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  MUlersville  Normal  School,  the  first  State  normal  school ;  In  1866 
was  appointed  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  which  position  he 
held  for  nearly  fifteen  years;  aided  in  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  National  Educational  Association;  was  the 
seventh  president  of  the  latter ;  was  twice  elected  president  of  the  National 
Dspartment  of  School  Superintendents ;  for  ten  years  was  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal,  and  published  a  work  on  '* School. Economy,"  and  . 
**  Methods  of  Instruction;"  his  last  literary  work  was  the  history  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania;  in  1882  was  appointed  minister  to  Denmark;  was  the  most 
influential  man  after  Dr.  Burrows  in*  forming  the  public  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  fixing  its  methodsT  an  able  writer,  ready  speaker, 
effective  organizer  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  his  day  among  the  educators  of 
America. 

WiLKY,  Rev.  Dr.  Philander,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  September  23,  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  De  Pauw  University. 

WiLLSON,  Z.  G.,  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  May  21,  aged  sixty-nine;  was  connected 
with  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  for  many  years,  and  at  one  time  edited  the 
Western,  an  educational  and  library  journal. 

WlNCHELL,  Alexander,  ll.  D.,at  Ann  Arbor,  February  19, aged  sixty-six;  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1854;  professor  of  geology,  zoOlogry,  and 
botany;  occupied  the  game  position  In  the  Univ. rsity  of  Kentucky  1866-69; 
in  1873  accepied  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Syracuse  ;  in  1874  re- 
signed to  become  professor  of  geology,  botany,  and  zoology  in  the  tame  insti- 
tution, which  he  held  until  1879;  from  1873-79  held  a  similar  position  in 
Vanderbilt  University;  in  1879  was  recalled  to  his  old  chair  at  Ann  Arbor, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  bibliography  numbers  200  titles;  established 
seven  new  genera  and  301  new  specimens,  most  of  which  were  fossil;  his  name 
has  been  given  to  14  new  species. 

Woodford,  John  Beach,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  aged  seven ty-*six  ;  was 
born  in  Avon,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  1839  ;  was  principal  of  private  school 
In  Middletown ;  in  1846  was  elected  principal  of  Southington  A<»demy,  Conn.; 
for  thirteen  years  principal  of  academy  at  Windsor.  Conn. 

FOREIGN. 

1889. 

QUESNEVILLE,  Dr.,  November  14,  aged  eighty  years ;  an  eminent  French  chem- 
ist, and  founder  of  the  Moniteur  Scientifique. 

1890. 

Becker,  Miss  Lydla,  at  Geneva,  July  18;  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  saving  of 
children  in  Manchester,  England;  was  seven  times  elected  to  the  school 
board ;  called  the  ** pioneer  of  woman's  suffrage  In  England." 

BOELLINOER,  John  Ignatius,  in  Munich,  January  10,  aged  ninety ;  a  professor 
~and  theologian. 

BrOllow,  Dr.  Friedrich,  ii  Berlin,  September  15;  founder  of  the  Dlesterweg 

fund. 

(Jarruthers,  John,  d.  d.,  September  1,  aged  eighty-nine;  called  the  father  of 
the  English  Congregational  Church. 

Delitzsch,  Francis,  d.  d.,  at  Leipsic,  aged  S3venty-eight  years ;  was  professor 
in  ordinary  in  the  University  of  Rostock  and  that  of  Erlanflren,  professor  of 
ED  90 83  o 
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Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  author  of  CMd  aad 
Kew  Testament  commentaries. 

Duff,  David,  d.  d.,  in  Edinburgh,  August  —;  professor  of  church  history. 

Feullet,  Octave,  in  Paris,  December  — ;  brilliant  writer  of  the  ideal  acho^ 
and  last  imperial  librarian. 

Pkicken,  von,  Dr.  William,  in  Wiesbaden,  December  29 ;  councillor  oC  edoealkm. 

Gerber,  von,  Dr.,  in  Germany,  December  — ;  minister  of  education  in  Saxonj. 

HuMBECK,  VON,  Pierre.  July  5 ;  first  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Bei^iem: 
author  of  the  Liberal  Education  Code,  which  effected  such  progress  More 
the  reaction  of  1884. 

Joule,  Dr.  Jamas  Prescott,  an  eminent  scientist,  noted  for  his  treatment  c^ 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

LiBDEN,  Henry  Perry,  September  9,  aged  sixty-one ;  canon  cf  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. 

LuTZ,  VON,  Baron,  ex-premier  Mid  minister  of  education,  Bavaria ;  oarre^pond- 
ent  of  the  Bureau  of  EducatioiH 

McGregor, ,  April  25  ;    principal  oi  McMaster  College,  Ontario. 

Neesima,  Joseph  Hardy,  LL..D..at  Oiso,  Japan,  January  23,  aged  forty-seven  ;  in 
his  youth,  desiring  to  learn  of  Christianity,  he  escaped  from  Japan,  when  surfi 
an  act  was  punishable  with  death,  and  came  to  America  on  a  vessel  owned  bv 
Alpheus  Hardy ;  was  educated  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Amherst,  aad 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Hardy ;  was  interpreter 
to  the  Iwakura  Special  Embassy  on  its  visit  to  this  country  ;  was  offered  a 
place  in  the  Japanese  ministry,  but  declined; 'became  missionary  to  Japan 
under  the  American  Board ;  founded  the  Christian  school  in  Kioto,  under 
great  ditBculties,  which  was  finally  made  a  university. 

Rogers,  James  Thorold,  in  Oxford,  England,  October  13  :  was  ^rcflemor  of  eco- 
nomical science  and  statistics  inKing^sColIege  and  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy at  Oxford ;  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  woriu,  including  Aristotle^ 
Ethics.  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages, 
and  a  history  of  agriculture  and  prices  in  England. 

SCHL.IEMANN,  Dr.  Henry,  at  Naples,  December  26,  aged  six^-nine;  was  bomin 
Mecklenburg -Sch werin ;  was  famous  as  an  explorer  of  Greek  archaeirfc^y; 
he  made  a  fortune  in  trade  and  expended  it  in  the  study  and  collection  of  Greek 
antiquities,  which  he  has  described  in  his  general  works;  has  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  increase  of  interest  in  Greece  and  in  old  Troy. 

SCHMiTZ,  Leonard,  in  England,  June  ;  formerly  instructor  to  Prince  of  Wi^cs; 
rector  of  high  school,  Edinburgh  ;  was  named  for  the  professorship  ot  Greek,  « 
Edinburgh  Universitv ;  classical  examiner  to  the  University  of  London. 

Berg, — ,in  Copenhagen,  December  2 ;  a  teacher,  and  leader  of  the  radical  wing 
in  Parliament. 

BOBIES,  Rector,  in  Vienna,  November  13  ;  president  of  the  Austrian  Tt^achers' 
Association. 

BuDOZis,  Dr.  Friedrich,  in  Berlin,  March  11 ;  historian  of  Brandenburg. 

Ciriacy-Wantrup,  VON,  Dr.,  in  Arnsberg,  Germany,  July  ;  school  councilor 
and  leader  oi  the  conservative  jmrty  in  school  affairs. 

Cha D WICK,  Edwin  C.  B.,  July  5;  aged  eighty-nine;  an  English  social  econo- 
mist and  lawyer;  was  assistant  commissioner  of  the  poor  law  commission ;  a 
member  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  labor  of  young  persons  in  facto- 
ri'?s;  in  1838  he  made  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  local  diseases  and  the 
improvement  of  habitations  in  the  metroi)olis. 

Collins,  George,  at  London,  April  2;  was  a  member  of  the  London  school 
board,  master  of  model  school  and  of  methods  in  the  borough  training  school, 
Borough-Road,  and  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Schoolmaster. 

CoRCi,  Carlo  Maria,  June  10  ;  aged  ninety-one  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  professor  of 
theology  at  Rome.  * 

Cossack,  Dr.  K.  W.,  in  Dantzic,  November  ;  authorui^fizJ|tf^n^|il5^Qri schools. 
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J^rETLEiN,  Waldemar,  Rector,  in  Dortmund.  Germany,  October  31 ;  author  of 
tlxe  best  German  readers.  ^ 

ESSEK,  Dr.,  in  Berlin,  October;  chief  of  division  in  the  ministry  of  education. 

Fischer,  Dr.,  in  Potsdam,  July  19 ;  well-known  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

Frioice,  F.  William,  in  Weisbaden,  March  28 ;  promoter  of  spelling  reform. 

Frischbier,  Hermann,  at  KOnigsberg,  December  8 ;  a  promoter  of  the  teach- 
ers' association. 

G  ABKTrLl,  Aristide,  at  Padua,  October  7,  aged  sixty-one ;  a  prominent  educator. 

Gautier,  Col.  Emile,  at  Geneva,  November  24,  aged  sixty-eight ;  an  eminent 
astronomer  and  director  of  the  Observatory,  Geneva. 

Hasneb,  Dr.  Leopold  (Bitter,  von  Artha),  at  Ischl,  Austria,  June  5;  the  father 
of  the  modem  school  in  Austria. 

Haupt,  August,  in  Berlin,  July  4 ;  professor  of  music. 

Hauselmann,  J.,  in  Biel,  Germany,  Mai;ch  18  ;  a  promoter  of  drawing. 

Heitmann,  G.,  in  Gorlitz,  Germany,  March  2J*;  superintendent  of  schools. 

Kennedy,  William,  m.  a.,  in  Scotland,  December ;  clerk  to  the  school  board 
of  Glasgow. 

Kern,  Dr.  Hermann,  at  Bruneck  in  the  ^rol,  July  4,  aged  sixty-eight ;  was 
for  many  years  director  of  the  Frledrich  W ilhelm  Gymnasium  in  Berlin ;  was 
a  scienUfic  student  and  educator,  and  published  several  educational  books, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  for  positions  in 
higher  schools. 

KOKOWOSKY  DE,  W.,  Lieut.  Gen.,  September  ;  founder  and  director  of  the 
Russian  Museum  of  Pedagogy. 

KrrEN»N,  Abraham,  in  Germany,  December  10,  aged  sixty-three ;  a  professor  of 
theology. 

Langenberg,  Eduard,  in  Berlin,  February  16 ;  pupil  and  biographer  of  Ad. 
Diesterweg. 

Maoalhaes,  Benjamin  Constant  Botclho,  January  22;  a  prominent  Brazilian 
educator  and  scientist,  and  founder  of  the  Republic. 

Moseley,  Henry  Nattridj[e,  November  10,  aged  forty-seven ;  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  Oxford. 

MOWING,  Regborg,  in  KOnlgsberg,  August  6 ;  founder  of  the  teachers'  association, 

Oehlwein,  Dr.,  in  Weimar,  Octobor  10;  a  promoter  of  deaf-mute  education. 

Pachecho,  D.  Carlos,  formerly  minister  of  education,  Mexico. 

.  Patrick,  Brother   (John  P.  Murphy),   in  Paris,   April  25,   a^ed  sixty-nine; 
was  born  in  Ireland;  entered  as  novitiate  into  the  order  Qf  tho  Christian  Broth- 
ers at  Montreal;  was  director  of  the  Brothers'  School,  St.  Louis,  in  1861;  was 
transforrod  to  Manhattan  College,  New  York,  which  institution  prospered 
greatly  under  his  care;  his  last  position  was  that  of  second  assistant  to  the  su- 
perior-general of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools. 
Pedro,  DoM,  II,  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  Paris,  December  4,  aged  sixty-six; 
became  sovereign  at  the  age  of  six,  and  abdicated  in  1889.     His  tastes  were 
scholarly,  his  ideas  of  government  liberal ;  he  established  justice,  encouragea 
schools,  libraries,  and  colleges,  traveled  extensively,  visited  the  United  btuws, 
and  was  interested  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  whose  chief  he  oHerea  » 
decoration  of  the  Empire. 
PeruzzIjUbaldino,  in  Italy,  Soptembor  9;  called  the  Modern  Pericles. 
Pressense,  de,  Edmond  D.,  at  Paris,  April  8,  aged  sixty-seven. 
France,  William,  in  Breslau,  March  25;  school  councilor  and  editor  of  lL.tXben3 

Padag.  Jahresbericht. 
QUICK,  R.  H.,  M.  A.,  in  Surrey,  England,  March  9;  was  educated  ^^Jp^^^f^^St 
assistant  master  at  Harrow  and  Cranleigi|,  lecturer  ^^S^^     lt?f^Xi^J^ujd  I^' 
pedagogics:  is  known  among  teachers  the  world  over  by  his  MjUiu^ttoix^ 
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RjEDKiN,  Peter,  ll.  d.,  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  7,  aged  eigrh^- three;  u 
eminent  Hnssian  scholar;  was  a  graduate  of  the  universities  of  Dorpat  and 
Moscow;  became  the  first  professor  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Law  at  the  Univc^ 
sity,  Moscow;  in  1863  was  called  to  be  professor  ordinarius  at  St.  Petersbarj, 
published  a  History  of  Law  and  a  History  of  Philosophy. 

Ree,  Anton,  Dr.,  in  Hamburg,  January  1;  the  well-known  champion  of  the  com- 
mon schools. 

SOHLAIKIER,  in  Meiningen,  March  14;  school  councilor. 

Schubert,  Otto,  Rector,  in  Haynan,  Grermany,  July  9;  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Thomissen,  Dr.,  in  Brussels,  November;  ex-minister  of  public  instruction. 

TiCHELMANN,  Roctor,  in  KOnigsberg,  July  17;  prpmoter  of  Pestalozzi  societies. 

TOpler,  p.,  in  Berlin,  December  10;  editor  of  educational  journals. 

Velhagen,  Auguste,  in  Laipsic,  December,  aged  eighty-two;  a  publisher  of 
books  and  atlases  on  the  principle  of  *^  good  and  cheap.  ^* 

WAchter,  Robert,  in  Rudolstadt,  Germany,  March  28;  school  councilor. 

Widgery,  William  Henry,  M.  A.,  England,  assistant  master  in  University  Cd- 
lege  school,  August  26:  was  born  at  Exeter,  March  11, 1857  ;  entered  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  1874,  and  graduated  seventh  senior  optlme  in  the 
mathematical  tripos;  taught  at  Dover  College;  gained  the  Harness  prize  for 
essay  on  Hamlet,  which  was  commended  in  the  Atheneum ;  was  second  master 
at  Brewer's  School, E.  C. ,  London,  and  gained  *  *  prizes  for  Icelandic  and  Gothic ;" 
in  1883  assumed  the  work  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  meantime  having 
studied  in  Berlin  in  1886.  His  tract  on  teaching  languages  was  republished 
and  translated  into  other  languages.  His  sketch  of  education  at  the  I'aris  Ex- 
position appears  in  this  Report.  He  was  librarian  and  an  active  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Teachers'  Guild.  Friends  have  joined  in  creating  a  fu^  ion 
memorial  to  his  memory. 

WOLPP,  Emil,  Rector,  in  Apolda,  Germany,  February  16 ;  a  pedagogical  author 
and  editor  of  Allgemeine  ^chutbtatt, 

WULKOW,  August,  in  Stettin,  Germany,  October  9 ;  president  of  teachers'  ta- 
sociation. 

Zahn,  Franz,  Dr.,  in  MOrs,  Germany,  July  9 ;  the  successor  of  Ad.  Diesterweg 
in  the  Normal  School  at  MOrs,  and  author  of  a  Biblical  history. 
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TaAle  1, -^Statistics  of  popxdation^  private  schools^  and  public  scJtool  enroUmeni, 

contctining  over 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


aty. 


Birnilnghazn . 

Eafaula 

Huntsvllle 

Mobile 

Montgomery . 

Selma 

Ttiskaloosa*. . 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith. 

Helena 

Little  Rock. 


CALIPOBNIA. 


Eureka 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . 

San  Jo86 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Rosa 

Stockton 

Vallejo 


COLORADO. 


Aspen 

Colorado  Springs  . . , 
Denver.  Dlst.  No.  1.. 
Denver,  Dlst.  No.  2.. 
Denver.  Dlst.  No.  17. 

Leadville* 

Pueblo  Dlst.  No.  1... 
Pueblo  Dlst.  No.  20. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonla 

Birmingham  c  ., 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Danburyc , 

GreHnwieh  c 

Hartford* 

Manchester  c 

Merldon , 

Middletown 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

New  Tendon 

Norwich 

Rockville 

South  Norwalk  . 

Stamford 

ThompsonviUe  * 

Toppingtonc 

Wallingf ord  c  ... 


5 
g 


26,178 
4.394 
7,995 
81,076 
21.883 
7,622 
4,215 


11,311 
5,189 

26,874 


4,858 

50,395 

48,682 

4.882 

4.683 

26,386 

16,159 

298,997 

18,060 

5.864 

5,590 

5,220 

14,424 

6.343 


5,108 
11,140 


106. 713 


10,381 
24,558 


d5,000 

4,413 

48,860 

C7,382 

16,552 

10, 131 

53, 2110 

8.222 

21, 652 

9,013 

cl9,007 

81.298 

13,757 

16,156 

7,772 

64,000 

cl.5, 700 

64,000 

4,S8.3 

4,230 


7-21 
7-21 
7-21 


7-21 
7-21 
7-21 


0-21 
6-21 
6-21 


5-17 
6-21 
6-17 
6-17 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
6-17 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
6-17 
6-18 


6-21 
6-21 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-14 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 


Number  of  children 
of  school  cen&us  age. 


4,561  I    5,493 
(1,846) 
(1,888) 


(3,907) 
(3,016) 
0,936) 


1,270 

920 

4,112 


1,021 
5,274 
6,788 


1,457 

949 

4,325 


(1,775) 


1,044 
6,512 
6,598 


427 

2,693 

1,740 

30,308 

2,191 


422 

2,664 

1,845 

30,334 

2,453 


(1,802) 


816 

681 

1,287 


887 

720 

1,419 


(1,S50) 


(1,615) 

.1. 


2,833   3,130 


702 
944 


879 
898 


(1,200) 
(1,305) 
(11,398) 
(1,5*3) 
(3,494) 
(1,996) 
(9,984) 
(1.817) 
(5,641) 
(1,590) 
(4.089) 
(18,314) 
(2.716) 
(1,523) 
952  I  1,000 
(l.iri) 
1,667  I  1,606 
(1,145) 

(872) 

(929) 


& 


10,064 
1,345 
1,888 


8.907 
8.016 
1,996 


2,727 
1,869 
8,437 


2,065 
10,786 
11,386 
1,775 
849 
5,357 
3,585 
60,642 
4,644 
1,802 
1,703 
1,401 
2,706 
1,260 


1,615 


6,963 


1,862 
1,581 
1,842 


1,200 
1,305 

1J,398 
1,543 
3,494 
1,996 
9,984 
1,817 
5,641 
1,590 
4,089 

18,314 
2,716 
1,523 
1,952 
1,172 
3,273 
1,145 
872 
929 


250 


500 
300 
720 


200 

1,436 

2,018 

76 

36 

601 

236 

8,^3 


150 
185 
182 
4S4 


250 
350 
460 


250 


239 

1.081 

35 

584 

388 

2,200 

22 

1.000 

600 

1.600 

1,937 

160 

400 

395 

82 

549 

300 

0 

0 


Number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  In 
puDllc  day  schools. 


"3 


B 


1.528        1,810 

(540> 

(444) 
1,211  I     1,948 


10 


^l 


902 

869 

1.974 


666 

4,173 

4,666 

719 

423 

2,213 

1,362 

19,379 

1,787 


664 
1,384 
6600 


603 
•647 
4,131 
1,916 
761 
603 
816 
606 


1,073 

391 

2,187 


6S7 

4,116 

4,490 

708 

446 

2,838 

1,377 

19,804 

1.662 

699 

658 

594 

1,499 

6600 


492 

•665 

4.239 

2,007 

771 

672 

T72 

664 


(1,152) 

3,794  I    4,042 

11,468) 
2,409) 
1,280) 
7,8OT) 
1,565) 
4,356) 
1,074) 
(2.290) 
(15,673) 
(2, 599) 
(1.117) 
613  I        800 
(999) 
(2. 821) 
(614) 
(866) 
(821) 


8,SS8 

6ie 

444, 

2,65» 

1,76* 

S« 

S89 


1,97S 

750 

4,061 


1.2to 
8,888 
9,095 

l.<» 

8« 

5,051 

2,739 

39.183 
3.399 
1,228 
1,821 
1,148 
8,838 

61,100 


995 
♦1,312 

3,9S3 
1^532 
1,175 
1,587 
1,262 


1.152 

882 

7,838 

1.4<58 

2,409 

1,280 

7,867 

1,5® 

4,355 

14'?r4 

2,390 

15,573 

2,699 

1,117 

1,413 

999 

2,821 

614 

866 


♦Statistics  of  1888-89. 


a  The  colored  schools  were  in  session  160  days. 
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attendance,  st^rvising  officers,  teachers,  and  aocommodatums  in  oiUes  and  viUagea 
4y000  inhahUants. 


5fi 

•o§S 

lis 


sill 


•aft 


Number  of  sn- 
I>eryisiiig  offl- 


Number  of  regular 
teachers. 


I 


S5 


832 
1'^ 


11 


19 


13 


14 


1ft 


16 


IT 


18 


19 


91 


99 


177 

160 
180 
170 
1«S 
100 


190 
158 

ITT 


202 

172 
201 
173 
179 
181 
175 
800 
290 
181 
196 
191 
210 
dl80 


180 
«18o 


185 
182 
156 
186 
190 


195 
197.1 
193 
191 


384.207 
40,920 
53,120 

430,460 


68,160 


228,000 
97,312.2 
473,296 


^19. 6 

(94 

i92 

J29 

H28.5 

't28 

'M» 

SO 

m 


2,171 
392 
332 

2,447 

"'m 


12 


47 


60 


5.  'J-s- 

471 


I.-,-?,  797.6 

;^tji9e 

.^' I  ^--.1.000 


107,266.6 
*158,C98 


433,016 
150,856 
116,429 
160.403 
122,  £80 


&1«, 

109, 

1,072, 

174, 

196.31       335, 


200 

19? 

190 

199 

190 

187 

200 

195 

191 

175 

196 

198 

180 

189.1 

188.4 


143, 
61,017, 

196, 

546, 

149, 

300, 

62,231, 

321, 

159, 

6175, 

136, 

310, 

83, 

Itr 

101, 


1.200 

eis.9 

2,674 


964.6 

5,825 

6,372 

1,036 

552 

4,188 

1.906 

90.015 

2,3&7 

840 

951.5 

806 

1,820 

61.000 


590 
•857.8 
5.412 
2,334.6 

964 

746 

864 

713 


750 

226 

209.4 

383 

127 

000 

600 

930 

056 

720 

298 

800 

730 

658 

000 

663 

362 

966.8 

787 

384 

6£8ti2nated. 


cSSO 
533 

5,555.8 
918 

1.600 

715 

65,300 

1,047 

2,744 
788 

1,654 
11.159 

1.050 

838 

61.000 

(597 

1,569 
466.5 
570 
560 


21 

158 

142 

26 

17 

96 

60 

664 

64 

22 

22 

•17 

86 

17 


16 
♦21 
119 
58 
83 
15 
28 
26 


2 

^1») 

6 

<48) 

2 
8 

11 
8 
2 
2 
1 

(59) 
1 
4 
2 


24 


23 

173 

145 
30 
18 

101 
69 

717 
64 
85 
24 

•20 
47 
81 


16 
•24 
182 

61 
40 
16 
34 
80 


20 
19 

149 
80 
48 
20 

179 
17 
87 
24 
44 

307 
48 
29 
32 
19 
59 
13 
80 


2.860 


1,700 


2,060 


8,249 


1,400 
5.610 
6,751 
1.643 
720 

•4,000 
2,540 

86.247 
2,789 
1«106 
1,250 
•950 
2,600 
1,200 


650 

•1,000 

6,600 

8.180 

1.152 

903 

915 

900 


61,400 

798 

7.502 

1,346 

2,115 

880 

7,298 

686 

8,538 

1.050 

3.280 

13.296 

3,000 

1.215 

1.374 


12 


1,750 


1,327  I 


12 


12 


13 


38 
84 
35 
36 
37 
83 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


e  This  includes  the  entire  to' 
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Table  h—StoHstics  of  population^  private  schools^  and  pttblic  sdnod 


City. 


II 

u 


I 

I 
I 
I 


Number  of  children 
of  school  census  age. 


i 

B 


S 


Pi 

Hi 
I*- 


Number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  tn 
public  day  schools. 


-a 


• 

ii 


3 


!• 


CONNECTICITT— cont'd 


Waterbury  .. 
Willimantlc. 
Wlnsiedft 


DELAWARE, 

Newcastle 

Wilmington — 


DISTRIC7T  OP  COLUM- 
BIA. 


Washington  c 

Washington  d 


Key  West.. 
Pensacola . 
Tampa  «... 


Amerlcus... 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta: 

Columbus... 

Griffin 

Macon , 

Rome 

Savannah*. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora 

Beardstown 

BellevUle 

Bloomington... 

Braid  wood 

Cairo 

Canton 

Centralla , 

Champaign* 

Chicago 

DanyiUe 

Decatur 

East  St.  Louis . 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Freeport* 

Galena* 

Galesburg 

Jacksonnile.... 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Litchfield 

Mollne 

Monmouth 


28,6i0 
8, 018 
4,816 


4,010 
01,431 


I  230,392 


18,080 
11,750 
5,532 


6,398 

8,639 
65,533 
33,300 
17,303 

4,503 
22,746 

6,957 
43,189 


19,688 
4,226 
15.361 
20,484 
4,461 
10,824 
5,601 
4,763 
5,839 
099,850 
11,491 
16,841 
15,169 
17,823 
/7,800 
10,189 
5,635 
15,264 
18,985 
23,264 
9,025 
98,65 
6,725 
5,811 
12,000 
5,936 


4-16 
4-16 
4-16 


6-21 


(6,981) 

(2,065) 

(976) 


6,981 

2,005 

976 


56-18 
^6-18 


17,400 
8,918 


6-18 
6-21 


6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 


1,428 


18,500 
9,282 


35,900 
18.200 


1,411 
350 


6-18 
6-18 
6-18 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


(1^276) 
-^      1,210 
6,726 
4,827 
;6,000) 
{1,300$ 
(10,377) 
904      1.032 


1,11^ 
0,068 
4,633 


2,838 

651 

2,656 

3,121 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
«1 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


1,731 

em 

8(» 


2,839 
730 


1,276 
2,320 

12,794 
9,460 
0,000 
1,200 

10,877 
1,996 


2,344 

683 

2,504 

8,110 


4,682 
1,334 
5,160 
6,234 


145,087 
2,827 
2,445 
1,613 
2,038 
1,012 
1,541 

975 
2,870 
1,815 
8,431 
1,130 
2,022 
1,308 

988 
1,552 

823 


A^X  . 


094 
800 


144,846 
2,092 
2,362 
1,667 
2,302 
1,122 
1,683 
1,062 
2,521 
1,891 
8,809 
1,552 
1,971 
1,608 
^,078 
1,614 


3,556 
1.391 
1,605 
864 
1289,133 
4,419 
4,807 
3,270 
4,340 
2,134 
8,224 
2,087 
4,891 
8,706 
7,240 
2,682 
8,993 
2,916 
2,061 
3,150 
1.748 


1,150 
778 
234 


40 


2,042 
4T7 


800 
70 


85 

100 

1,800 

1,650 

350 

75 

500 

278 

1,000 


150 

818 

1,000 


625 
•0 
05 


02,713 
808 
400 
700 
060 
288 
519 
440 
600 


860 
600 
780 
400 
250 
80O 


*  Statistics  of  1888-«9. 

a  Estimated. 

b  This  includes  the  entire  town. 

c  First  six  dlTisions— principally  white. 


(4.395) 
(1.198) 
(083) 


293 

(9, 184) 


824 


12,845 
4,960 


807 
718 
255 


8,010 
1,900 
1.078 


(6*) 


1,060 

49r 

2»854 


1.238 

445 

1.315 

1.060 


542 
531 


07, 

1,831 

1.548 
918 

1,877 
008 
780 
484 

1.121 
017 

1.747 
018 
608 


13.123 
0,472 


503 
709 
2T0 


019 

690 

4,204 

1.800 

1,230 


1,500) 


980 
451 
8,083 


1,189 

431 

1.198 

1,781 


785 
601 
608 

.478 

1,888 

1,673 

854 

1,801 

581 

835 

443 

1,187 

984 

1,717 

584 


6651       000 

1,029      1,097 

018  0» 


4.995  1 
1.198 


t»lS4 


25,468 
ll.iSS 


I.SIO 

1.473 

685 


1.148 
1,213 
7,880 
8,706 
8,299 

500 
2,048 

9fil 
6.877 


870 
2.513 
8,391 
1,600 
1,617 
1,138 
1,084 

T75 
135,561 
8,719 
8,110 
1.T87 
2.678 
1,844 
1,011 

927 
2,808 
1,901 
8.404 
1.202 
1,155 
1,225 
1,254 
2.120 
1,818 
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enrollment,  aUendance,  supervising  ojSicerSj  teachers^  etc.— Continued. 


52 

«  a 

P  ;3  u 


n  -v  -J 

o  ^^  o 


It 

y 


Number  of  an- 
pervising  offi- 
cers. 


Number  of  regular 
teacbers. 


g 


Si?  . 

o  b  « 
£« 


0*28 


11 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


no 


91 


39 


196 
000 
186 


206 
194 


178 
177 


175 
100 
160 


186 
175 
195 
193 
199 


185 
172 
180 


192 
189 
197 
177 


180 
180 
168 


195 
188 
182 
179 
190 
195 


194 
176 


196 
193 
206 
193 
171 
176 
209 


579,150 

al58»000 

79,980 


97,551 
1,201,442 


8,460,954 
1,561,271 


190,225 
161,760 
72,000 


•169,480 
144,952 
•1,318,&10 
403,405 
415,502 
♦71.440 
303,585 
122,396 
880,380 


841,962 

99,973 

461,250 

449,934 


194,270 
147,473 
128,064 


2,970 

0790 

480 


478 
6,193 


19.418 
8,766 


1,087 

1.011 

450 


^1 

•6.580 

2,085 

2,088 

•376 

1,641 

785 

4,891 


1,727 

516 

2,842 

2,540 


19,584,447 
856,336 
428,060 
183,418 
886,153 
185,189 
242,160 
125,324 
317,800 


492,610 
163,070 
187,166 
171.490 
154,752 
284,800 
209,000 


1,079 
8,197 

786 

690 
100,673 
1,970 
2,330.2 
1,078 
2,042 

944 
1,235 

646 
1,816 
1,388 
2,480 

846 

913 
1,090 

926 
1,600 
1,000 


120 


87 


16 


4,820 


(19) 


8 
172 


457 
196 


21 


28 


8 
•2 
12 

2 

/ 

1 
2 

0 
176 
9 
6 
9 
1 
1 
8 
2 
8 
8 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


(20) 


•18 
21 

121 
50 
38 
8 
43 


44 

•13 
88 
76 

27 
16 
16 
2,667 
49 
42 
29 
56 
25 
88 
18 
49 
87 
64 
23 
20 
20 
20 
89 
22 


19 


9 
176 


529 
216 


•17 
26 

185 
50 
44 
11 
48 
20 

113 


47 

•16 
60 
77 
21 


18 
15 
2,842 
58 
47 
38 
66 
26 
86 
20 
52 
40 
67 
24 
22 
21 
22 
41 
33 


d  Seventb  and  el^btb  divisions— colored. 

§  These  figures  are  in  part  estimated. 

/Estimated;  not  separately  returned  by  census  oiumeratoni. 


805 


461 
8,006 


22,824 
8,326 


1,800 

1,600 

526 


1,180 
1,120 
6.675 
8,06(^ 
2,500 

600 
1,860 

812 
6,000 


2,200 

•720 

2,600 

2,900 


1,332 

1,200 

940 


123,410 
3,000 
2.606 
1,461 
2,528 
1,200 
1,800 
1,000 
2,430 
•1,^0 
2,800 
1,560 
1,500 
1,090 
1,246 
2,000 
1,134 


9 
11 


11 
11 


10 
11 


11 
9 
12 
11 
11 
8 
9 
T 


12 
8 
11 
12 


12 
5 
12 


12 
12 
11 
12 
12 
8 


11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
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Table  h—Statistice  of  pqpui(Uk>i^  private  9chooU,  and  public  3du»l 


City.       • 

1 
It 

li 

i 

Number  Of  diUdrsB 
of  school  ceiisns  age. 

III 

Nombar  of  differvnt 
pupils  enrol  tad  tn 
public  fUysi^MMla. 

1 

i 
1 

1 

^ 

1 

3 

1 

9 

9,085 
4,993 
6,347 
41. OM 
5,550 
31,404 
13.  (m 

n''84 

•24,963 
5,  H-4 

11,414 
4,915 

10,741 
4,018 
•      5,906 
6.719 
4. 518 
6.089 

11,3C0 

60,758 

86,393 
5,919 
6,033 
7,328 
4,390 
105,436 

10,666 
8.261 

16,843 
7  126 
4,284 

13,328 

8,938 

.      8,769 

10,776 
4,705 

11,345 

21,059 
7,0-J8 

16,608 
5,337 
5,451 

21,819 

80,217 

5,090 

8.858 

•     5,105 

6,064 

4,851 

6,520 

22,565 

18,030 

13,619 

s 

4 

9 

6 

7 

8 

• 

i# 

98 

ILLINOIS— coatlnned. 

Otuwa _. 

Paris 

6-21 
6-21 

'-JS 

1,4S9 
690 

8.028 
1,368 

40 

814 

512 

588 

8^377 

360 

1,988 

1,100 

1,812 

•-^ 
'•IS 

542 

410 
60S 
675 
356 
609 
1,091 
8.278 

680 
T05 
688 
388 

U^ 

709 

1,663 

(1.2 

888 

1.004 

1,012 

688 

6T7 

526 

1,004 

1.668 

600 

1.282 

586 

538 

1,363 

2,606 

489 

697 

591 

592 

646 

700 

8,200 

,.^V 

1,692 
(1.8 
8.864 
1,778 
1,983 
2.358 

875 

64« 
3.«7 

897 
8.107 
I.IGO 
1.943 
1.797 

385 
1,146 

638 

419 

648 

723 

389 

6M 

1.074 

8.108 

2,380 

T81 

686 
439 
168) 

1,041 
747 

1,775 

loo) 

420 

^^ 
975 

700 

606 

676 

1.081 

1,867 

068 

1,407 

660 

586 

1,818 

2,606 

485 

634 

697 

808 

668 
860 
1.068 
i63) 

i.fso 

1,768 
140) 
8.866 
1,887 

2^383 

1,867 

1,236 

7.004 

7S7 

100 

Pckln 

101 
10« 

Peorla» 

Peru 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

^21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
d-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

IWl 

^21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 

4,832 
2.107 
8.130 
3.702 
<8 

"-^ 

928 
(2.1 

632 
1.357 
1,615 
8,177 

780 

920 
1,099 

891 

(48, 
8,035 
1.067 
3,524 
1,836 

855 
2,466 
1,684 
1,217 
1,505 
1,108 
1,319 
8.644 
1,249 
8.018 

882 
1,007 
3,411 
7,370 

821 
1,560 

788 

i,m 

6,184 

6:0 

5,130 
1,994 
3,631 
4,005 
38) 
1,996 
506 

J2) 

681 
1,016 
33) 

604 
1,376 
1,599 
8,144 
6,285 
1,000 

880 
1,066 

015 
079) 
3,885 
1,011 
3,615 
1,362 

870 
2,466 
2,010 
1  166 
1,560 
1,150 
1,829 
3,686 
1,209 
3,830 

900 
1,106 
3,403 
6,668 

848 
1,676 

788 
1,151 

18,540 
1,270 
9,903 
4,101 
6,761 
7,707 
838 
4,060 
1,060 

2,682 

1,200 
1,964 
2,133 
1,236 
2,732 
8,214 

16,821 

12,461 
1,780 
1,800 
2.165 
1,806 

46.079 
6.420 
2,108 
7.139 
2,697 
1,725 
4,931 
8,8M 
2,383 
8,125 
2,253 
2,648- 
7,310 
2.458 
6,833 
1,782 
2,113 
6,614 

14,038 
1,069 
8,135 
1,526 
2,822 

1,480 
1,570 
8,461 
5,299 
4,714 
9,505 
2,413 
9,654 
6,294 
6,811 
10,852 

i.500 
350 

^S 

670 

1,200 

100 

*390 

ISO 

800 

"'260 
800 

""ioo 

250 
1,600 
8,800 

""'ioo' 

400 
180 

""-iOO" 

SO 

■""800" 

200 
786 

o' 

750 
100 
125 

""""aso" 

850 
250 
900 
800 
700 
400 
885 

""854* 

80 
185 

'""MO* 
850 
700 
200 
1.000 
300 
900 
8.600 

103 

Qulncy 

4,1H5  * 

104 
105 

10ft 

Rock  isiand 

KocUford 

Springileld 

3.TS5; 

107 

Stirling, 

108 

Stri-ator 

2,288  = 

i.im 

889 

i:S 

747 
l.£3 
2.165 

Km 
urn 

1.360 

23,163 
2,0» 
1,456 
3,358 
1,280 
»I8 
2,«3 
L9g7 
1.883 
1,173 
1,I« 
2,085 
3L899 

uses 

2,C80 
1.086 
l,iS4 

2.881 
6,012 
974 
1,2S1 
1,188 
1,809 

1.808 
1,350 
4.190 
3,868 
2. 677 
3,880 
1,840 
4,6» 
3.630 
4,074 
4.741 

109 

110 

Waukegaa \ 

IWDIANA. 

Anderson 

111 
118 
118 

Bloomlngton 

BrazU 

Columbus . 

114 

Counersvllle 

115 
116 

CrawfordsviUe 

B^lkhart — 

117 

KvaTH»vin#^  ..X....... 

118 

Port  Wayne... 

119 

Frankfort     ......... 

IW 

Goshen ..-...—. 

m 

HuntlnKton 

122 
123 
124 
125 

Greencastle 

Indianapolis 

JeffersonviUe 

Kokomo .-.--..-. 

1% 

Lafayette 

l?7 

Laporte 

128 
1*»» 

Lawrenceburg 

T/nr^uf^port     ... . 

130 
131 

Madison 

Marlon 

132 
133 
134 

Michigan  aty 

Mount  Vernon 

Muncle 

135 
13A 

New  Albany 

Peru 

137 

Rir.hrnond ^^ 

138 

Seymoiur . 

139 

ShalbyvlUe 

140 
141 

South  Bend 

Terre  Haute.... 

142 
143 

Valparaiso 

Vin'^wnnes  ....... ... . 

144 

Wabash 

145 
146 

Washington 

IOWA. 

Atlantic 

147 

Boone 

790 

(8. 
2,175 
2,296 
4,119 
1,200 
4,607 
2,653 
2,956 
5.289 

780 
461) 
3,124 
2,418 
5.386 
1,213 
4,957 
2,641 
3,a'i6 
5,563 

148 

Burlhiffton 

149 
150 

Cedar  liaplds* 

ClinKjn 

151 
152 
153 

0>uncil  Bluffs 

CresLon 

Davenport 

21.474  '5-21 
7, 200     5-21 
26,872     5-21 

\    «).093Vg:|i 

80,811  'B-21 

154 
155 
156 

Des  Moines,  East... 
Des  Moines,  West... 
Dubuque 

•  StatisUcs  of  1888-89. 
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12 
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1 
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18 

4 
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8 
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15 

2 
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12 
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42 
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10 
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3 

98 

96 
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0 
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21 

25 
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12 
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2 

24 
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12 
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92 
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12 
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a  Including  four  years'  course  in  the  township  high  school  located  in  Ottawa. 
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157 
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159 
160 
161 
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163 
164 
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168 
169 


170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
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177 
178 
179 
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181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
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188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
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197 
198 


199 
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201 
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203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
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IOWA— continued. 

Fort  Dodge* 

Fort  Madison 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk 

Le  Mars 

Lyons 

Marshalltown 

Mason  City* 

Muscatine 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo  (east  side) 

KANSAS. 

Atchison 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

Hutchinson 

Junction  City 

Kansas  City 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth ,... 

Newton 

Ottawa :. 

Parsons 

Plttabm-g 

Salina 

Topeka 

Wellington 

Wichita 

Winfleld 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland 

Bowling  Green 

Covington 

Dayton 

Hendereon 

Hopkinsville 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Newport 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

Paris* 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

Shreveport 

MAINE. 

Auburn 

Augusta 

Bangor  

Bath 

Belfast* 

Biddeford 

Brewer 

Calais 

Ellsworth* 

Gardiner 


4,871 
7,901 
7.016 

14,101 
4.036 
5,799 
8,916 
4,007 

]1,4&1 
6,558 

14,001 

37,806 
6,674 


13,063 
7,661 

11,946 
8,682 
4.503 

38,316 
9,997 

19,768 
5,605 
6,248 
6,736 
6,697 
6,149 

31,007 
4,391 

23,853 
5,184 


4,196 
7,803 

J7,»71 
4,264 
8,835 
5,833 

21,667 
161. 129 

24,918 
0,837 

12,797 
4,218 


242,039 
11,979 


11,250 
10,627 
19,103 
8,723 
5.294 
14,443 
4,193 
7,290 
4,804 
5,491 


6-21 
5-21 
5-31 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 


6-21 
5-21 
5-21 


^-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


e-21 
&-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 


6-20 


6-18 


4-21 
4-21 
5-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-31 
4-21 


£• 


817 
1,168 
1,703 
2,260 

692 

066 
1,237 
.    (1,254) 
1.552  1    1 

(2,015) 


523 


1,617 


(8.000) 
602 


1,645 


700 


2,601       2, 
1,428       1,600 

(3,643) 
1,212       1,358 


1,814 

3,296 

940 


1,707 
2,382 
3,571 
4,549 
1,403 
1.974 
2,565 
1,254 
3,075 
2,015 
8,262 
8,000 
1,392 


5,183 
8,028 
3,643 
2,570 


1,780 
8,492 
1,012 


3,594 
6,790 
1,952 


i,o2 

5,825 

846 

8,648 


(2,234) 
(2. 132) 
^  1,014 


536 

(2 

6,226 

706 
1,200 

910 

3,722 

32,738 

3,901 

1,245 


5,456 
885 

3,633 
943 


534 
449) 
6,019 
666 

1,300 
955 
3,635 
34,677 
3,984 
1,177 


776 


1,880 


2,224 
2,132 
2,067 
10,781 
1,731 
7,281 
1,928 


1,070 
2,449 

12.245 
1,371 
2.500 
1,865 
7,357 

67,415 
7,885 
2,242 


769 


1,535 


2,131 


1,460   1,750 

(2,6141 

(5,— 


{2,fta; 


,362) 

(4,500) 

(1,093) 

1,100  I  1,400 

838  I   881 

(1.543) 


4,011 


8,200 
2,614 
5,389 
2,623 
1,352 
4,500 
1,098 
2,500 
1,719 
1,543 


150 
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600 
500 
200 
300 
70 


533 
530 


540 
642 


200 
15 
150 
800 
250 


900 
200 
70 


(1,381) 
1,177  1    1,153 
(977) 
570  I        56e 
930  I    1,019 
(1.088) 
(2,039) 
735  !        843 
1,260       1,323 
(4,337) 
i&  501 


1,052 

900 

1,385 

1,003 


150 

"aoo" 


(1,168) 
(5,677) 


I.ISO' 

990 

1,243 

I, 


250 
75 
425 
750 
100 
800 
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125 

3,200 
150 
350 
100 

3,080 


1,137 
1,664 

658 

727 

(1,750) 


1,196 

1,736 

724 


690 
633 

2,803 
604 

2,818 


713 

096 
2,958 

618 
2,486 

681 


333 
(1,4491 
(4,018 

371 


373 


900 
250 
150 
200 


354 
710 
502 
2,112 
11,092 
1,087 
817 
(1,979) 
184    139 


458 

1,579 

10,922 

1,586 

750 


454 


126 
100 
300 
20 


0,906 
306 


11,231 
850 


800 


100 
0 


860    060 
0.879) 


800 


(1,121 

966  I 


i.on 
i.o« 

1,381 
2»330 
977 
1.132 
l,»i9 
1.088 
2,039 
1,579 
2.582 
4.337 


2,182 
1,890 

2,091  ! 

1, 16B  ; 

6, 077 
2.3Ja 
3.390 
l.SBS 
1,547 
1,760 
1,403 
1.SS9 
5,761 
1,222 
4.604 
1,306 


705 
1,449 
4,018 

725 
1.309 

909 
3,091 
22,614 
8,273 
1.607 
1,979 


21,136 
722 


1,800 
1.8T9 
%006 

1,963 
1.121 
1,871 
700 
1.400 
1,180 

9qi 
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189 

179 
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175 
160 
173 
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177 
178 
160 
180 
180 
175 
180 
176 
170 


160 
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200 

195 

195.5 

188 

200 

216 

20O 

189 

191 

190 


180 
202 


176 
176 
180 
20i 
149 
176 
160 
170 
127 
180 


19 


137,900 
154,835 
190.528 
316,080 
123.015 

al53,000 
262,436 
J36,440 

a307,040 
195,602 
836,0^ 
496,111 
120.060 


294,902 
249,900 


249, 812 
152,640 


308,280 
416,416 
169,064.5 
205,234 
252,000 
141,480 
174,240 
800,012.5 
149.840 
0560,912 
156,060 


176.164 
546,000 
108,284 
199,214.5 

917 
2,730 

548 
1,019 

623,200 

3,491,856 

510.766 

177,127 

3,116 
16,166 

937 

35,270 


2,732.580 
105,242 


264,000 
180,260 


250,920 
*264,'66o"" 


97,918 


13 


788 

895 
1,021.6 
1,766 

695 

765 
1,491 

758 
1,616 
1,099 
1,783 
2,766 

667 


1,659 
1,428 


1,454 

848 


1,835 
2,366 

926 
1,153 
1,675 

186 

968 
4,571.1 

838 
8,187 

918 


15. 181 
521 


1.500 
1,076 


1,230 
*i.*467" 


Number  of  su- 
perrlslng  offi- 
cers. 


14 


15 


16 


Number  of  regular 
teacbers. 


17 


I 
g 


18 


2 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
5 

1 
0 
3 
1 


7 
4 

6 

6 

(17) 
19 

3 

8 

4 

3 

4 

7 

2 
28 

1 
17 

5 


0 
3 

(82) 

3 

2 

5 
28 

4 

3 
10 

1 


33 
35 
36 
31 

90 
32 
49 
20 
20 
24 
13 
23 
123 
20 
73 
21 


12 


12 
27 
17 
45 
399 
52 
25 
20 
5 


406 
10 


19 


40 
39 
42 
37 
17 
109 
35 
57 
24 
23 
28 
20 
25 
95 
21 
90 
26 


12 
23 
62 
13 
30 
19 
50 
427 
56 
28 
30 
6 


430 
19 


90 


s 


>»Bo 


21 


1.057 
1,160 
1,500 
2,^04 
1,000 
1,300 
1,680 


2,000 
1.425 
2,200 


950 


2,000 
1.600 
2,176 
1,900 


1,775 


1.500 
1,200 
1,580 
1,140 
1,210 
5,850 
1,200 
4,625 
1,200 


625 
1,300 
3,000 

750 
1,500 

950 
2,200 


2,886 

1,290 

1,737 

300 


1,000 


1,600 
1,758 
2,800 
2,000 


1,959 

"i,'56o 


9t| 


14 


14 
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213 
S14 
816 


216 
216 


219 
220 
221 


224 

235 
220 
227 
228 
2S9 
230 
231 
232 
233 
284 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
248 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
2S0 
251 
252 
253 
254 
2ft5 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
202 
2B3 
204 
265 
266 
267 


aty. 


MAINE— continued. 


L«wlston... 
Portland  ... 
Rockland... 

Saco 

WatervUle  . 


HABTIiAND. 


Baltimore... 
Frederick  ... 
fiagerstown . 


MASSACHUSBTTS. 


Adams  a 

Amesburga  ... 
Attleborough.. 

Beverly  a 

Boston :. 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Danvers 

Dedham 

Everett 

Pall  River 

Fitchburg 

Framlngnam.. 

Gardner 

Gloucester 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Hyde  Park 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Marblehead 

Marlboro 

Medford 

Melrose 

Milford 

Nalick 

New  Bedford-. 
Newburyport. . 

Newton 

North  Adams.. 
Northampton  . 

Peabody 

Pitisfield 

Plymouth 

Quincj'* 

Salem 

Somervllle 

Southbridge... 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Stoneham 

Taunton 

Waltham 


1 


21,701 

86,425 

8,174 

6,075 

7,107 


431,439 
8,193 
10, 1!8 


0,213 

9,798 

7,577 

10,821 

448,477 

27,294 

12,103 

70,028 

27,909 

14,060 

10,421 

7,45* 

7,123 

11,068 

74,398 

22,037 

9,239 

8,424 

24.651 

27,412 

35,637 

10, 193 

44,654 

77,696 

55.7J7 

23,031 

8,202 

13,806 

11,079 

8,519 

8,780 

9,118 

40,733 

13,947 

24,379 

16,074 

14,090 

10, 158 

17.281 

7,314 

10,723 

30,801 

40,  152 

7,655 

8,747 

44,179 

6,155 

25,448 

18,707 


4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 


6-21 
6-21 
G-21 


5-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-16 
6-15 
5-15 
6-15 
8-14 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
8-14 
8-14 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
5-15 
6-15 
5-15 
6-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6^15 
8-14 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6-16 
5-15 
6-15 
8-14 
6-15 


Number  of  children 
of  school  oansns  age. 


8.001 


6 


3,939 


870  i    1,808 

(i.tei) 

(2,648) 


64,896 
675 


65,8Si 
700 


960       1, 
590*1       561 

(72,041) 

(3,985) 

(1.976) 

(7,600) 

(4,891) 

(2,293) 

(1,972) 

(1, 104) 

(1,261) 

(1,847) 
7,108  I    (),86& 

(3,^12) 

(1.692) 

(724) 

1,129)    1,140 

(4,101) 
3,489  1    3,287 


965 

4,131  I 

(11, 

4,053  I 

1,790  I 

(1, 


937 

4.162 

89) 

3,858 

1.816 


(2,897) 
801  I       818 

(1, 803) 
,6641       725 

(1,682) 

(3,999) 

(2,492) 

(4,202) 

(3,091) 

(2,400) 

(1.921) 
1,500  I    1,012 
090  735 

(,3, 296) 
2,572  1    2,588 

(6, 135) 
775  I        817 

(2,066) 

(7.054) 
444  I        448 

(2,843) 

(2, 759) 


6,940 


*,178 
1,621 

8,648 


110,731 
1,875 


1,962 
1,557 
1,141 
1,767 

72,041 
8.985 
1,976 
7,600 
4,891 
2,293 
1,972 
1,104 
1,261 
1,847 

13,473 
3,912 
1,092 
724 
2,209 
4,101 
6.776 
1,902 
8,293 

11.989 
7.911 
3.606 
1.267 
2,397 
1,619 
1,303 
1,389 
1,682 
3.999 
2,492 
4,202 
3,091 
2,400 
1,921 
3,112 
1,425 
3,296 
5,160 
6,135 
1,592 
2,056 
7,054 
892 
2,343 
2,759 


Hi 
ill 

§E1 


I 


m 


1,600 

1,200 

60 


15,966 
800 
800 


25 

442 

16 

20 

9,086 

500 

200 

2,037 

884 

760 

468 

20 

ISO 

76 

3,000 

800 

141 

160 

850 

950 

3,136 

513 

1.500 

3,500 

750 

870 

40 

400 

26 

0 

S60 

27 

1,088 

800 

163 

500 

250 

0 

800 

30 

45 

1,364 

670 

521 

40 

1,830 

0 

137 

982 


Number  of  dlHerant 
pupils  enrolled  in 
public  day  Bchoolm. 


i 


1,726 

3,563 

623 

4S5 


a 


(I.O06) 


1.854 

2,001 

780 

460 


500 


(2,186) 


1,951) 

1,148) 

J4  1       728 

(1,776) 

86,114  |»,684 

(3,723) 

(2.164) 

(11,686) 

2,556)    2,876 

942  861 

(1.621) 

0,284) 

786  I        645 

(2.602) 

6,943  I    5.886 

1,885  I    1.825 

(2,009) 

(1,321) 

2.095  I    2.042 

(3,469) 

2.570  I    2,238 

(1,805) 

(6,286) 


5,710 
4,403 
1,597 


5,439 
4.129 
1.666 


(1,884) 

<2.880) 

1,092  I     1,004 

(1.600) 

684 


873 
2,125 
1.358 
1,219 
1,023 
1,600 

TO3 


(i.teo) 

(5.696) 


2,41 
4,067 
509 

510 
2.292 
1,076 


.3,U9) 


864 
2,158 
1,273 
1,290 

979 
1,766 

791 


1,754 
3.690 


8,366 

619 

2.187 

1.069 


c 


2.980 
6,1« 
1,903 


63,5fi 

9G0 

2.  UK 


1.951 
1.148 
1,488 
1.775 

68.798 
8,798 
2.164 

11.686 

^2i 

1.808 
l,6ei 
1,284 
1.481 
2.008 

11.889 
3.710 
2.009 
1,881 
4.187 
3,469 
4.7« 
1.806 
6,885 

11.140 
8,582 
3,258 
1.384 
2.880 
2,186 
1,800 
1,618 
1.950 
5,606 
1,737 
4.283 
2,6S1 
2,509 
2,001 
3,066 
1,541 
3,119 
4.^2 
7.7W 
1,221 
2.166 
6,800 
1.6B8 

4.«e» 

2,U5 


♦Statistics  of  1888-89. 

a  This  report  includes  the  entire  town. 

b  Some  schools  were  in  session  but  180  days.  ^^  r^^^r-^}^ 
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268 
369 
270 
271 
§72 


273 
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275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 


290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
205 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
801 
302 
303 
304 
305 
806 
807 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
813 


814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
819 
320 
821 


821 

t25 


City. 


MASSACHUSBTTS-COn. 

Watertown  

Westfleld 

Wevmoutli 

Wobum 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Aa  Sable 

Battle  Creek 

Bayaty 

Bijr  Rapids 

Cadillac 

Cbeboygan 

Cpldwater 

Detroit 

East  Saginaw 

Escanaba 

Flint 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Rapids 

Ionia 

Iron  Mountain* 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Jackson,  dist.  No.  1. 
Jackson,  dist.  No.  17 . 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Ludington 

Manistee* 

Marquette. 

Menominee 

Monroe* 

Mount  Clemens 

Muckegon 

Negaunee  

Niles 

Owosso 

Pontlac 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Traverse  City 

West  Bay  City 

YpsUantl 

MINNESOTA. 

Anoka 

Brainerd 

Duluth 

Faribault 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 

Redwing 

Rocbester 

St,  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Stillwater 

Winona 

•  Statistics  of 
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g 
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7,078 
9.805 
10,866 
13,499 
81,655 


8,766 

11.283 

9.431 

4.328 

13,197 

27,839 

5,303 

4,461 

6.235 

5,247 

205.876 

(c) 

6.808 
9.803 
5.023 
60.278 
4,482 
8,599 
7,745 
11,197 

[20,798] 

17,853 

13,102 
7,517 

12,812 
9,093 

10.630 
5,358 
4,748 

22,702 
6,078 
4,197 
6,564 
6,200 

13,543 

C46,322 

5,760 

4,353 

12,981 
6.129 


4.252 

5,703 

83.115 

6,520 

8.838 

164,738 

6,294 

5.321 

7,686 

133.  l.'>6 

11,260 

18.208 


^15 
5-15 
5-15 
8-14 
5-15 


5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-30 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
fr-20 
5-20 
6-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
fr-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-a) 
5-20 
5-30 
5-18 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
&-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
fr-20 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 


&-20 


6-21 
5-21 
5-21 


5-21 


6-21 


Number  of  children 
of  school  census  nge. 


I 


i 


(1.185) 

(1,548) 
9(KS|       898 
732         817 

(14.437) 


(2,482) 

(3,627) 
1,473  I    1,633 

(1.310) 

(3,671) 
4,631  I    4,678 
^900  I       850 

(1,216) 

(1.698) 
-27  I       635 

(63,009) 
4,930  I    5,097 
940      1.086 

(2,449) 

(2,016) 

(15,602) 

(1.336) 

(1,424) 

(1,398) 
1,237  I    1.327 

(2,862) 

(2.627) 
2,620  I    2,834 

(3,708) 


2,486) 
2^620) 


8,930 


500) 
3,851 


(8.009) 
(1,500) 

"I  ^'^ 

603         623 

(1,7W) 

687  I       652 

2,186  I    2.238 

(5,661) 

756  I       820 

(1,^) 

(3,762) 

1,740) 


(i.aM) 


^i^^TOO). 


1.097 


^850 


& 


1,185 
1.548 
1.863 
1,549 
14,437 


2.482 
3.627 
3,006 
1,310 
3,671 
9.109 
1,750 
1,216 
1,698 
1.262 
63,000 
10,027 
2.027 
2,449 
2,016 
15.602 
1,336 
1,424 
1,398 
2,564 
2.862 
2,627 
5.454 
3.708 


8.878 
2,486 
2,520 
2,009 
1.500 
7,781 
1,780 
1.226 
1.707 
1.289 
4. 374 
5,661 
1,576 
1.232 
8,762 
1,740 


1,264 


56.700 
M,800 


2,200 


410 
20 
12 

500 

2,500 


700 
800 
500 
500 
2,000 
200 
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0 

11, M5 

1,000 

748 

250 

25 

2.200 
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400 
"600" 


76 


800 
400 


300 
1,000 
300 
183 
100 


700 
'260' 


200 
300 


50 
♦26 
600 
6C0 
500 
3,500 
125 


576 
6,7ia 

aoo 
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Number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  In 
public  day  schools. 


I 


I 


(917) 

(1,789) 

(2,300) 
1.458      1.071 
7,603      6,906 


666 
(1, 


1, 


649) 


714 

M3 

(2.150) 
2.083  1    2,105 
6001       800 

(1.019) 

(1.080) 
M5  I       611 

(23,916) 
2,433  I    2.804 
806|       406 

(l,8d2) 

(10.762) 
530  I       537 

(1 


U87S 
1.110 
.      5) 
1,677  I    l.n2 
(1,994) 
941  I       014 

(8.023) 
ni  i       694 
803l       775 
(619) 
<1,019) 
2,671  I    ^600 
500         510 
4001       448 

607' I       621 

1, 132  I    1.108 

(3,189) 

621  I       649 

(M8) 

1.414      1,488 

476         466 


410 
(1.1^8) 
(8.197) 
(987) 
(1,310) 


474 


10.270 
723 
476 


10,832 
788 
490 


7,382      7,468 
0S7  ?K 

(2.  WO) 


& 


lO 


017 

1,T80 

2.800 

2,529 

14.611 


1.380 
1.540 
1,97S 

653 
2.150 
4.188 
1,400 
1,010 
1.090 
1.166 
23.916 
4.827 

801 
1,858 
1,802 
10,752 
1,067 
1,224 

966 
1.721 
2.100 
1.642 
8,280 
1.004 
1,856 
3,023 
1.895 
1,578 

610 
1.010 
6,171 
1.010 

843 
1,426 
1,228 
2,884 
8,189 
1.170 

018 
2,837 

040 


888 
1,218 
8,107 

967 

1.310 

20.802 

1,511 

074 

039 

14.804 

1,740 

2,000 


a  Grades  X  to  zm  wore  In  session  200  days. 
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&  Estimated. 

cThe  population  of  East  Saginaw  is  included  la  that  reported  for  Saginaw. 
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814 
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347 
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340 
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854 
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350 
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361 

366 
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370 


871 


872 
373 
874 
375 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Colnmbtis... 
Greenville* . 

Jackson* 

Meridian..-.. 

Natchez 

Vlcksburg .  - 


MlSSOTTRl. 


Boonvllle 

Brookfl**l(l 

Oap'^  Girardeau* 

rar.hage 

ChilUcothe 

riimou 

Colaiiit)U3 

Pulton.... 

Hannibal 

Iu(l'^l)en(ience 

.TefT<-njon  City*  ... 

Joplln* 

Kansas  City 

Lexington 

I^mlsLina 

Marshall 

MaryvUle 

Mexico 

Moberly 

Nevada  

UIchHlll 

St.  Charles* 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Loula 

Springlield 

Trouton 

Warrensburg 


MONTANA. 


Butt©  City. 
Helena 


HEBOASKA. 


Beatrice 

Fremont 

Grand  Island... 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln , 

Nebraska  City. 

Omaha 

Plaitsmouth*.. 
South  Omaha . 


NEVADA. 

Virginia  City* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 


Concord 

Dover 

Keeue ._ 

Manchester ' 


4,  MO 
6,658 
5,920 
10,624 
10,101 
13,878 


4, 

4, 
4. 
7, 
6. 
4, 
4, 
4. 
12 

i\ 

6. 
0, 

132, 
4, 
5. 
4, 
4, 
4, 
8. 
7, 
4, 
6, 
52, 

451, 

21. 

5, 

4, 


10,728 
18,834 


18.886 
6,747 
7.586 

18.584 
8,074 

66.154 

11,494 

140,458 

8,398 

8,008 


8,511 


17,004 

12,790 

7.446 

44,126 


5-21 

5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 


6-20 

6-ao 

6-20 
6-20 

ft-ao 

6-30 
6  20 
6-20 
6^20 
6-20 
6  20 
6-20 
6  20 
6-20 
6  20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
0^20 
6-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
5-30 


4-21 
4-81 


5-81 
6-81 
»-81 
5-21 
6-21 
5-81 
6-21 
6-«l 
6-21 
6-81 


6-18 


♦841 
477 
873 


•1.077 
526 
025 


•1,«18 
1,002 
1,708 


•1,862 
8.181 


650 
694 
889 

1,094 
749 
873 
603 
519 

1,985 
84fl 

1,128 
700 
20,380 
961 
705 
743 
600 
813 

1,965 

l.OU 

715 

937 

10,361 

3,062 
684 
734 


1,023 


*1,898 
8,372 


668 
084 
926 

1,216 
780, 
970 
702 
606 

2,050 
9M 

1,193 
783 
22,540 
041 
766 
74« 
700 
829 

1,912 

1,085 

712 

986 

11,050 

63,396 

3,190 
748 
767 


1,058 


1,220 

1,060* 
1,067 
1,280 
4,944 
1,086 
0,963 
040 


1.261 
000) 
1,287 
1,146 
1,188 
4.784 
1,185 
10,280 
065 


(2.048) 


887 


878 1 


*3,7C0 
6.503 


1,813 
1,878 
1,815 
2,310 
1,520 
1,843 
1,305 
1,155 
4,036 
l,»t3 
2,321 
1,483 

48,020 
1.002 
1,631 
1,485 
1.800 
1.672 
2,877 
2,126 
1,427 
1,923 

21,411 

103, 4M 

6,252 

1,432 

1,601 


8,881 
:?,634 


2.481 
1.000 
2,806 
2.203 
2,418 
0,r^8 
2.221 
80,243 
1.014 
2.048 


1,765 


160 
*60O 

*i30 
800 


126 

270 


5-10       1,065       1,075      2.140 
4-14  681  561       1, — 

5-21 

*SUtlstlC8  of  1888-80. 


487 
800 


160 
850 

75 
100 

20 
300 
300 
1,900 
160 
200 


600 


850 

600 

825 

3,700 


551 


468 
61T 
•(1,406) 
667    m 
610    856 


281 
874 
861 


100 

806 

230 

560 

125 

847 

180 

aoo 

366 

800 

1.163 

800 

620 

467 

605 

8.675 

866 

359 

800 

478 

200 

678 

48 

400 

50 

638 

500 

819 

225 

706 

40 

660 

1,283 

2»| 

1,000 

8.290 

25,000 

28.409 

600 

2.220 

*180 

562 

556 

1.008 
742 


031 
660 
864 
765 
828 

2,668 
646 

6.402 


»1 
076 
500 
666 

884 

ao2 

1.275 
727 
510 
663 

0.097 
431 
478 
450 
•60 
687 
832 
781 
570 
240 

3.517 
20,007 

2,902 
627 
•61 


1,106 
868 


061 
701 
OOS 
706 
835 

2.701 
605 

6,877 


(l.Stt) 
(1.246) 


760 


1,188 
746 
520 

1.862 


1,214 
776 
482 

1,025 
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enroUmerd,  aJttendoMce,  m^^vising  officers,  teachert,  dc-OyniSjmedi. 


_2  . 


9m4 


JS5 


Number  of  bu- 
penrlBiiig  on- 
cers. 


Knmber  of  regnlAr 
teachers. 


I 


1^1 

2 


is,; 

°si 

Ml 
as 


It 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


IT 


19 


1# 


30 


91 


99 


IBO 
1«9 
180 
173 
180 
197 


100 
fn 

ITS 
»5 

158 
180 
157 
160 
178 
173.5 
157 
156 
180 
181 
156 
179 
170 
189 
158 
177 
1&8 
IW 
lOi 
04 
1«0 
1S6 
180 


180 

172 


175 
187 
106 
180 
175 
178 
167 
198 
180 
200 


106 


aisi.ao 

112,000 
156,600 
al67,201 
146,880 
S^796 


52,900 
128.604 

74,080 
213,500 
108.630 
151.117 

85, 295 

83,200 
299,810 
147, 589 
112,542 
113,424 
1,089,000 

97,380 
102,420 
145,563^6 
152.150 
137,794 
190,160 
194,503 
110,600 

76,412 
902,880 
7,659,040 
448,348 
138,510 
126,062 


964,512 
175,606 


201,987 
175,544.4 
235,997 
187,243.6 
174,374 
69(1,284 
172,610 
1,755,258 
150.660 
122,400 


206,246.8 


167 
180 
176 


192,567 
160,580 
440,250 


700 
830 

•967 

816 

1,218 


280 
788 

1,878 
692 
839.5 
542 
520 
169.5 
850.6 
732 

Tzr 

11,050 
538 
616.4 
813 
850 
706 

1,908 

1.008 
709 
S94 

4,560 
41,160 

2.816 
845 
7,06.2 


1.809.6 
1.012 


1,158 

038.7 
1,902 
1,010 

996.4 
8,878 
1.030 
9,096 

837 

612 


,080.6 


1,066 

1,1« 

881 

2,681 


0 

0 

0 

41 

17 

0 

0 

0 

10 
7 
6 
99 
15 
18 
13 
7 
41 
18 
16 
80 
247 
13 
11 
16 
14 
M 
28 
23 
16 
7 
118 
1,063 
48 
16 
12 


28 
27 
•26 
84 
•22 
963 
23 
80 


80 


12 
11 
10 
84 
19 
20 
16 
12 
45 
20 
18 
26 

286 
15 
13 
23 
16 
21 
26 
27 
10 
10 

132 

1,096 

60 

18 

16 


81 
29 
84 
27 
•27 
86 
•27 
269 
24 
21 


25 
76 


1 
8 
2 

7 
8 

2 
2 
4 
6 
3 
8 
6 

83 
4 
2 
3 
8 
2 
4 
4 
4 
8 

22 

110 

9 


1.260 


8.600 
1.400 
1,765 


460 

480 

700 

1,700 

1.200 

1,170 

800 

720 

2,050 

1.060 

1,000 

900 

15,687 

650 

920 

1,216 

1,100 

1,240 

1.320 

1,456 

1.100 

510 

6.221 

66,680 

8,800 

1.078 


1,000 

1,350 


1,292 
1,900 
1,672 
1,100 
1,000 
4,400 
1,400 
10,855 
1,150 


1.660 


9,172 
1,660 


10 


3,600 


8S7 
828 


330 
331 


884 


886 

337 


340 
841 
342 
813 
844 
346 
340 

ai7 

348 
349 
850 
351 
352 
358 
361 
355 
856 
857 
856 


838 
300 


861 
362 
363 
864 
866 
886 
867 
868 
869 
870 


871 


872 
878 
874 

875 


a  Estimated. 
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Table  h— Statistics  of  poptdationt  private  schools,  andpuHUc  school 


city. 


It 

|i 
li 


& 


Number  of  children 
of  school  census  age. 


4 


& 


P 


Number  ci  different 
pupils  enrolled  In 
public  day  sckoolB. 


g 


lO 


97fi 
877 
378 


879 
380 
881 


384 


386 
387 


390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 


400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
406 


409 


410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
421 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
482 


NSW  HAMP8HIRS— 

continued. 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

Rochester , 


NEW  JXRSET. 


Atlantic  City.... 

Baydnne 

Bordentown 

BrldKeton* 

Burlington 

Camden 

Elizabeth 

Gloucester  City. 

Hackensack 

Harrison 

Hoboken  

Jersey  City 

Lambert  vine*... 
Long  Branch*  .. 

Millville 

Norristown 

New  Brunswick. 

Newark 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth  Amboy*.. 

PhiUlpsburg 

Plaintield 

Rahway* 

Red  Bank* 

Salem 

South  Amboy*.- 

Trenton 

Union* 


NSW  MBXICX). 

Santa  Fe 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany  

Albion 

Amsterdam ... 

Auburn 

Batavia 

Binghamton... 

Brooklyn 

BulTalo 

Canandaigua.. 

CatskiU 

Cohoes 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Edgewater 

Elmira 

Flushing 

P^ton 

Geneva 

GloversviUe... 
Green  Island .. 
Haverstraw* .. 
Hoosick  Falls . 
Homellsville.. 


19,811 

9,827 

06,100 


18,965 

19,038 

4,232 

11,424 

7,264 

68,313 

37,761 

6,564 

6,004 

8,338 

43,^8 

163,003 

4.142 

7,231 

10,002 

8,156 

18,003 

181,830 

18.844 

13,028 

78,347 

9,612 

8,644 

11.267 

7,105 

4,145 

5,516 

4,330 

57,458 

10,643 


6,185 


94,923 
4,586 

17,33(5 

25,858 
7,221 

85,005 

806,343 

255,661 

5,868 

4,920 

22,509 
8,590 
9,416 

14,265 

80,893 
8,436 
4,214 
7,667 

18,861 
4,463 
6,070 
7,014 

10,996 


&-15 
&-15 
^17 


5-18 
&-18 
^18 
5-18 
5-18 
6-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
6-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
6-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 


6-20 


5-21 
5-21 
&-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
^21 
6-21 
5-21 


6-21 
5-21 


1,252 

817 
621 


1,806 
789 
69S 


I 


,  ,948) 
4.462^ 
0.503) 
(2,720) 
(1,834) 
(16,666) 
(9,174) 

m[     914 

(1,M2) 

1,100  I    1,296 

(14,660 

(65,211 

(3,279) 

(2,402) 
1,060  1    1,113 
2,816  I    2,819 

K' 

1,610  I  1,491 
(30,726) 

1,364  1  1,809 

(2,OT4) 

(1,779) 

(1.051) 

712  I   739 

(1.206) 
7,113  1  7,189 

(2,304) 


896 


741 


(M,000)^ 


(6, 
8,840 
1,119 
8,297 


223) 
8,864 
1,194 
4,847 


2,667 
1,606 
1,118 


2,948 
4,462 
1,603 
2,720 
1,881 

1&,656 
9,174 
1,806 
1,382 
2,396 

14,660 

65,211 
976 
8,279 
2,4(X2 
2,168 
4,635 

66,527 
6,238 
8,001 

20,728 
1,768 
2,678 
2,674 
1,779 
1,061 
1.461 
1,208 

14.302 
2,801 


1,686 


86,000 
1,422 
5,223 
6,704 
2,813 
7,644 


(82,000) 
(1,712) 
(1.220) 
(9, 103) 
1,062  I  1,101 
(3,160) 
400  1   860 
8,681  I  8,647 
(2,808) 
678  I   689 
927  I  1,109 
(8.858) 

764 


82,000 
1.712 
1,220 
9,103 
2,168 
8,160 
760 
7,128 
2,803 
1,867 
2,086 
8,863 
1,447 


(1,786; 
1,615  I    1,( 

•  StatisUcs  of  1688-89. 


1,785 
8,288 


1,060 
850 
118 


S80 

250 

250 

800 

400 

1,800 

2,268 

600 

181 

1,000 

*1,510 

6,389 

900 

100 

40 

600 

1,280 

8,328 

1,800 

600 

8,000 

860 

400 

•600 

250 

100 

170 

324 

2,200 

400 


640 


6,000 
190 
660 

1,200 
800 


13,629 

400 

10 

1,235 

90 

648 

80 

666 

600 


437 
29 
19 

400 


806 


(2,847) 


027 
497 


1,861 
(1,7]6) 


960) 


696 


70^1    6,781 

(•W6) 
(1.106) 
6(WI  400 
(6,388) 
(3,036) 
(503) 
(1,797 
(1,883) 
494  482 

1,04? 
12,716 


926 
18,421 


(1,961) 

1,085  1  i.oei 

(12.608) 

8(tt|       748 
Wel       771 

(728) 

(1,066) 

(327) 

8.868  18. 867 

(l.TTO) 


MS 


7,179 

861 
(2,264) 
1,746 

699 
2,841 


166 


7,210 


1,788 

677 

2,428 


(112.461) 


17,111 

469 

420 

1.862 

497 


17,661 
468 
609 
867 
448 


(1,S16X 


2,887 

^' 

620 

1,229 

478 


567 
1,114 


1,061 


668 

1,788 

1,007 

11, 6n 

*VFS 
1,106 

900 

6,388 

23,096 

608 
1,797 
1.888 

976 

1.967 

25,187 

1,964 

2,066 

12.603 

703 
1*645 
1,647 
1,163 

728 
1,066 

827 
6.985 
1,770 


14,889 

850 

2,964 

8,684 

1,176 

4,768 

112,461 

84,608 

987 

889 

2,619 

940 

1,816 


2,278 
i>16) 
691 
640 

1,278 
506 


4,029 
1,016 
1,889 
1,100 

979 


009 

1,179 


1,176 
2,293 
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enroUment,  attendancey  supervising  officers,  teachers^  etc.— Contdnued. 


lis 


o^.^ 


U  i)^ 


Number  of  sa- 
'^>eiTlsing  offi- 
cers. 


Number  of  regular 
teacbers. 


s 


ill 

ft 

Eh 


►.So 
III 


11 


19 


13 


14 


19 


16 


17 


18 


19 


90 


91 


99 


1«5 
193 
170 


190 
206 
SCO 
100 
200 
188 
197 
215 
205 
200 
•200 
197 
190 
189 
215 
200 
194 
192 
203 
200 
200 
20* 
197 
198 
190 
200 
2U7 
200 
198 
210 


160 


191 
196 
200 
189 
196 
197 
200 
195 
196 
203 
200 
191 
194 


197 
195 
190 
160 
191 


262,780 
1T7, 174 
160,280 


861.260 
215.888 
80,400 
224,960 
113.000 
a  1,061, 934 
605,578 

a  110, 725 
152,725 

a  108, 000 

a886,400 

2,915,994 
62,890 
223,687 
267,245 
147,800 
373,944 

3.263,040 
261,261 
283,000 
al,  643,000 
88,138 
243,886 
235,977.5 
145,920 
a96.800 
a40,I58 

•    135,640 
931,590 

0261,870 


45.300 


1,960,293 
104,578 
274,529 
495,168 
160,283 
696.622 
15,107,443 

4.286,966 
118,807 
124.149 
847,879 
118.744 
186.748 


631,206 
139,111 
139.876 
136,930 
828,699 
109,897 


1.682 
918 
884 


1.375 
1.048 

402 
1,184' 

565 
•6.648 
8,074 

515 

745 

a540 

4,427 

14,802 

331 
1.183 
1,243 

739 
1,876 
16,995 
1,287 
1,415 
8.715 

432 
1.238^ 
1,210.9 

768 

484 

194 

678.2 
4,706 
1,247 


10.264 

646 

1,972 

2,620 

822 

8.520 

78,986 

22.029 

606 

607 

1.780.8 

681.7 

9in 


8,256 
713 
786 
856 

1,720 
644 


8 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
112 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
186 

83 
8 
1 
1 
1 

16 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 


(120) 


85 
40 
11 
89 
16 
181 
71 

9 
14 

9 

871 
13 
25 
36 
20 
61 

402 
40 
37 

204 
9 
29 
36 
17 
13 
20 
9 

131 
28 


255 
17 
33 
96 
20 
95 
1,727 

706 
24 
14 
64 
18 
40 
7 
93 
20 
19 
21 
36 


86 
64 
18 
32 
17 

182 
71 

10 
19 
12 

120 

373 
14 
30 
41 
21 
54 

411 
43 
37 

220 
10 
31 
37 
21 
14 
24 
10 

132 
31 


279 
18 
34 

100 
20 

101 
1,756 

735 
25 
17 
55 
18 
42 
8 
98 
21 
20 
28 
88 


1,880 
1,098 


1,840 
8,096 

764 
1,739 

986 
9,000 
3,346 

730 
1,240 

500 

-:« 
-.00 

].TD7 

'j^ 

\\  r»4 

i .  ^43 

1.781 
n  [78 

:^)0 

1.6»4 
J, 707 
1J75 
560 
].1D8 

6,127 
1.378 


460 


83 

12.953 

6 

960 

6 

1,400 

4,260 

1,074 

4,812 

88,676 

1,000 

775 

850 

400 

*'SS 

950 

850 

1,034 

8,118 

800 

12 


13 


13 

18 

11 

12 

18 

12 

10.6 

13 

13 

11 

12 

8 
13 
11 
12 
11 
18 
18 
11 

9 


876 
877 
878 


879 
880 

881 


884 
385 
386 
387 


891 


394 
395 
396 
397 
898 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
406 


409 


410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 


186 
198. 


170.722 
291.988 


928 
1.446 


1,250 
1.850 
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483 
434 
4» 
436 
4^ 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
4fiO 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 

458 
400 
461 
463 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
4fi8 
•ir,9 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 


478 
479 
4S0 
481 
482 
483 
4H4 
485 
486 


487 

488 


aty. 


NEW  ToaK— cont'd. 


Hudson 

Illon 

Ittiacs 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston,  Dlst.  No.  5 

Lansiiurburg... 

Little  Falls  .... 

Iiockport 

Long  Island  City .... 

Lyons  

Malone 

Matteawan* 

Medina 

Mlcjdletown 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Brighton* 

New  Bocfaelle 

New  York 

Newbnrg 

Niagara  Falls 

Norwich 

Ogdensburg 

Olean 

Owego 

Oswego 

Peeksklll: 
Drum  Hill  district 
Oakside  district.. - 

Penn  Yan* 

Plattsburg 

Port  Chester* 

Port  Jervis 

Poughkeepslo 

Kochettter 

Rome 

Saratoga  Srwings. . . 

Schenectady 

Sing  Sing 

Syracuse  

Troy 

Utica , 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

Whitehall 

Yonkers 


NORTH  CAROLIHA. 


Asherille 

Charlotte.... 

Durham 

FayettDvlllo. 
Goldf>boro..- 
New  Berne .. 

Raleigh* 

Salisbury 

Winston 


KORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo 

Grand  Forks . 


I 


to 
li 

3 

& 


9,970 

4,067 
11,079 
16,038 

7,768 
21,261 
10,560 

8.783 
16,038 

4,475 

4.986 

4,278 

4,492 

11,977 

10,830 

16,423 

8.217 

515,  .'Wl 

23,0H7 

5.002 

6,212 

1I,66J 

7,a58 

tl.8t2 

66,000 

4,254 
7,010 
5,274 
9,327 

22.  ^(« 
1.33, 89<> 
14,091 
11,975 
19, 902 

9,352 
88.143 
(50, 050 
44,0'J7 

4,3,50 
14,725 

4,434 
82,033 


10,?35 
11,557 
5.4a5 

4,222 
4,017 
7,843 
12,678 
4.418 
8,018 


5,C64     7-20 
4,979     7--30 

^Statistics  Of  1388^. 


5^1 
6-21 
S-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
1^-21 
fr-21 
5-21 
4-21 


5-21 
5-21 
521 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5^1 


5-21 
5-51 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-25 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


Nnmbar  of  dtfldroi 
of  school  census  age. 


& 


1,906      1,GM 


(2,733) 
.   (4,619) 
1,025  1    1,118 
1,448  I    1,458 

(3.«6) 

(2,476) 


(9,6(X)j 

.1. 


(2.038) 

(1.087) 
637  t       680 

(3,357) 

(2,363) 

(3,958) 

<2.706) 
242.000  237.  tW 

(7,031) 

(1.583) 
*58'3  '      *750 

(3,850) 

(2,708) 
3.839       3,904 
700  700 


614 

490 

(1,209) 
1.221  I    I, 

0,432) 
1,355  !    1, 

(6,000) 

(44,000) 


(2,750) 
(5,700) 
(1,831) 
(24,000) 

I 


(14.519) 


(4.oro) 

(1.431) 
(9,719) 


1,121 


(2,878) 
600 
290 

(1,808) 


1,304 


687 
310 


2,151 

425 

1,000 


2,397 

380 

1.200 


(1.274) 
643  1       681 


3.700 


2,733 
4,519 
2.143 
2,900 
3.S36 
2,4TB 


9,500 


2,088 
1.087 
1,317 
3,357 
2,363 
3,958 
2,708 
479.000 
7,021 
1.583 
♦1.336 
3,850 
2,708 
7.743 
1,400 

1,167 
1.038 
1,209 
2,418 
1.432 
2,876 
6,000 
44,000 


2.750 

6,700 

1,831 

24,600 


14.549 


4.070 
1,431 
9.719 


2,425 
2.878 
1,287 
600 
1,808 


4,548 

805 

2,200 


1,274 
1,824 


450 


860 


211 
430 

150 
800 
90 


aoo 


305 

80 

70 

239 

^,000 

1,384 


800 

30 

1,187 

200 

100 
88 

178 
90 

230 
00 


10,000 

300 

75 

1,200 


8,000 

2.800 

1,250 

50 

200 

150 

1.900 


200 
200 

*m 
m 

•0 

aoo 


Nnmbsr  of  dlffsrsoi 
pupils  emroUad  In 
public  dAjT  achooia. 


091 


881 
1,868 
718 
842 
872 
860 
(2.710) 


1,007 

1,371 

745 

006 


(6.4d3) 
ai    4B0 


411 


827 
678 


607 


(2.057) 


885 
607 

9e 
Tee 


109,797  102.6(6 
(8.487) 
803  I   486 

(894) 


913 
1,030 
1,761 

408 

247 
846 


791 


991 
1,441 
9,144 
1,099 
1.123 


MO 
1.160 
1,958 

409 

267 
874 


711 


994 
1,603 
8,503 

997 
1.160 


(2,415) 

(1. 107) 
6.661  I    6.750 

(7,401) 
3.630  1    3.823 

(4800) 
1,218  J    1,M7 


cr- 


884) 


602 
700 
8S0 

800 

•900 

1,192 

214 

•690 


m 

800 

880 
190 

•880 

1.842 

200 

•WO 


(1.074) 
458  1       475 


^ 

s 


tm 


i.n8 

1.403 
1.748 
1.900 

i.an 

2.7» 
6.408 


m 

1.180 

i.ei 

1.488 
2.967 


^,308 

8,437 

789 

894 

1.812 

2.206 

S.7II0 

816 

514 
719 


l.SOB 


1.966 
8.004 

17,647 
2,686 
2,278 
2,415 
1,107 

13,401 
7.401 
6.853 
0800 
8,489 
874 
3.884 


1.446 

l.SOO 

TOO 

890 

1.188 

•660 

2,684 

414 

•1,260 


1,074 
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Table  1.— /Statistics  of  pqpukUiony  private  schoolSf  and  public  s(ko(d 


aty. 


^1 

3 


Number  of  children 
of  school  censufl  age. 


I 


'I 

III 


Nomber  of  dUTerent 
pupils  enrolled  in 
public  day  schools. 


6 

i 


6 


3 


lO 


OHIO. 

Akron -. 

Alliance , 

Ashtabula 

Avondale 

Bellalre* 

Bellefontalne*  .... 

Brooklyn 

Bucyrus 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chllllcotho , 

Cincinnati 

CIrcleville 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton* 

Deflance 

Delaware 

Delphos 

EastLiverrwol..., 

Elyria 

Pindlay , 

Fostorla 

BYcmont 

Gallon' 

GalllpoUa 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Jackson* 

Kenton* 

Lancaster , 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansfield* , 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martins  Ferry  .... 

Massillon* 

Mlddletown 

Mount  Vernon 

Nelsonvllle 

New  Philadelphia. 

Newark 

Niles 

Norwalk 

Oberlln 

Palnesville 

Piqua 

Pomeroy , 

Portsmouth 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Sidney 

Springfield , 

SteubenvUle , 

Tiffin , 

Toledo , 

Troy , 

Urbana 

Van  Wert 

Warren* 

Washington  O.  H. 

Wellston 

WellsvlUe 

West  Cleveland... 


27,eoi 
7,fl07 


4.478 
0,934 
4,245 
4.585 
6,974 
4,361 
26,189 
11,288 
296,908 
6,556 
261.353 
88,150 
61,220 
7,694 
8,224 
4,516 
10,956 
6,611 
18,553 
7,070 
7,141 
6.326 
4,498 
6,473 
17,565 
10.939 
4,320 
6,557 
7,555 
15,981 
4,863 
18,473 
8.273 
8.327 
6,250 
10,092 
7,681 
6,027 
4,558 
4.456 
14,270 
4,289 
7,195 
4.876 
4,755 
0,090 
4.726 
12,894 
6.780 
18.471 
4,850 
81,895 
13.394 
10.801 
81.481 
4,494 
6.610 
6.512 
6,078 
6,742 
4,877 
6,247 
4,117 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
(V-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


4,031       3,003 


(1.235) 

(3,346) 
660  f       6T7 

(1.807) 
845  I       868 

(hm 

,461  I    8,634 


8. 

1.720 

(84, 


1,676 


(2, 106) 
87, 1&     84,644 


12,8d6 

7,795 

1,198 

1,103 

816 

1,850 

813 

2,000 

832 

1.142 

930 

947 

606 

2.829 

1,716 


12,659 

7,671 

1,076 

1,098 

874 

1,805 

838 

2,014 

977 

1,284 

915 

953 

602 

2,705 

1.726 


;i.623) 

1,113  1    1,116 
612  I       500 

(1,860) 

(3,603) 
969  J       088 

(1,622) 

(1.830) 

(8,461) 


(1.403) 


1,877 


1,143 


574 
1.424 


(1.420) 


(1,823) 


1,887 

769 

2,978 

781 

4,840 

2.302 

1.494 

12,610 

662 

956 

801 


6-21 

6-21 

6-21 

6-21  801  J       866 

6-21  (2.840) 

6-21  782         i 

6-21  700         674 

6-21  (1,606) 

<W1  (1,261) 

*Statlstlcs  of  1888-89. 


1.200 
) 
800 


1,080 


1,166 


642 
1,456 

767 
2,240 

786 
3,140 

756 
4.481 
2,255 
1,494 
13,278 

638 


8.0S4 
1,010 


1,285 
8,846 
1,127 
1,307 
1,703 
1,890 
7.095 
8.896 
84.838 
2.106 
71.773 
26,425 
16,466 
2,274 
2,201 
1.090 
8.665 
1,661 
4,014 
1,809 
2,426 
1,846 
1,900 
1,208 
6.534 
8.442 
1,523 
1,894 


126 
150 


426 
100 


120 


1,000 

16,221 

218 

♦14,018 

4.122 

1,821 

500 

268 

250 

•307 

826 

160 

228 

477 

800 

110 

106 

080 

200 


1.012 
1,360 
8.603 
1.047 
1.622 
1.830 
8.461 
2.200 
1.651 
1,507 
1,403 
8,857 
1,420 
2,808 
1,323 
1,116 
2,870 
1,640 
4,127 
1,656 
6.122 
1.687 
0.321 
4.557 
2,988 
26,888 
1,300 
1,854 
1.667 
2.340 
1,611 
1.443 
1.605 
1.261 


225 
600 


60 
150 
200 


180 
46 


800 
200 
806 


200 

•812 

100 

400 


1,100 
100 


600 

700 

4,000 

00 

200 


♦10 
0 


2,424 

786 
640 


401 

574  f   Oil 
J1.032) 


2,483 
821 
474 

045 
802 


2,165 

1,(W1 

18.751 

624 

18.064 

6,128 

8,854 

074 

720 

450 

1.106 

472 

1,592 

634 

500 

070 

547 


2.237 
054 
17,008 
630 
18,677 
6,333 
8,651 


500 
1,135 
582 
1.636 
654 
587 
701 
610 


(062) 
1,164  1    1,215 
1,000  I    -  — 

781 


1.122 


1,252 

1.22^ 
500 


1,280 


807 
676 
607 
690 


1. 


1.281 
610 
450 
(1,490) 

^         866 


047 


!8I  1.300 
CWI) 
051  I 


724 

523 
1,065 

641 
1.520 

618 
2,588 
1.114 


OGO 

S70 
030 
612 

1,148 
502 

1,500 
406 

2,616 

1,178 


6,454 
415 
588 

"087 
675 
600 
604 


(1,500) 


6,423 
444 

642 
006 
608 
030 
600 


w 


4,007 
1.000 
1,014 

oso 

1,839 

7V3 

710 

1.185 

1.032 

4,382 

2.025 

86.650 

1.254 

37.641 

12,401 

7,506 

1,292 

1,000 

050 
2,331 
1,064 
3,227 
1,288 
1.186 
1,380 
1,107 

0G2 
2,300 
2,221 
1,178 
1.103 
1.472 
2.482 

825 
2,607 
1,128 

079 
1,430 
1,768 
1.218 
1,230 
1,287 

880 
2,688 

001 
1,810 

018 

761 
1,863 
1,034 
2,206 
1,233 
8,020 

984 

5,098 

2,202 

1,600 

10,877 

850 
1,125 
1,83S 
1,178 
1,220* 
1,154 
1,010 

006 
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enroUmentf  attendance,  supervising  officers,  teachers,  etc~-Ck>ntinued. 


Number  of  days  the 
public  schools  were 
actually  in  session. 

Aggregate  number  of 
days^  attendance   of 
all  pupils  in  public 
day  scbools. 

Average  daily  attend- 
ance in  public  day 
schools. 

Number  of  su- 
pervlRlng  offi- 
cers. 

Number  of  regular 
teachers. 

1 

S 
1" 

1 

wa  0 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

H 

11 

19 

13 

14 

Iff 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

1«2 

Z^'l^ 

8.976.6 

0 

93 

99 

11 

4.961 

11 

489 

195 

240,240 

1,282 

1 

28 

28 

5 

1.641 

11 

490 

186 

iao.864.5 

706 

0 

16 

18 

1.050 

12 

491 

190 

180 

96,000 
219,240 

500 
1,218 

0 
0 

14 

29 

16 
82 

492 

"'*i,'675* 

4QS 

1^ 

113,940 

633 

0 

17 

20 

812 

491 

leo 

185 

102,090 
100,210 

637 
866 

0 
0 

8 

18 
17 

15 
20 

.......... 

"***' 

495 

"'12' 

496 

180 
105 

147,420 
648,640 

819 
3,372 

0 

1 

2 
12 

16 
68 

18 
80 

497 

""4J'07* 

...... 

498 

187 

.  312*477 

1,671 

0 

3 

40 

43 

2,100 

12 

499 

190 

5,463,260 

28,754 

66 

9 

65 

86 

698 

684 

39,600 

12 

5J0 

194 

166,054 

856 

1 

48 

27 

27 

1,490 

12 

501 

187 

4,981,830 

26,640.8 

2 

10 

664 

704 

12 

502 

189 

1,809,864 

9,678 

12 

18 

18 

233 

261 

ii;835 

12 

503 

200 

1,199,840 

5,999.2 

0 

8 

163 

171 

6,760 

501 

200 

181,670 

908 

0 

0 

24 

24 

1,200 

'""12' 

505 

190 

263,060 

1,395 

0 

0 

29 

29 

5 

1,600 

11 

506 

180 

135.000 

750 

0 

16 

19 

1,000 

12 

507 

179 

265,815 

1,486 

1 

84 

35 

2,123 

12 

508 

194 

152,200 

785 

0 

20 

20 

995 

12 

609 

180 

413, 100 

2,295 

1 

64 

69 

8,000 

12 

510 

180 

161,100 

895 

0 

18 

21 

•1,010 

11 

511 

175 

154,300 

876 

0 

20 

26 

1,100 

12 

512 

190 

191,073 

1,022 

0 

18 

22 

1,250 

12 

513 

177 

151,835 

855 

1 

21 

26 

1,500 

11 

514 

180 

128,520 

714 

2 

16 

22 

1,200 

12 

515 

195 

367,966 

1,887 

0 

88 

48 

2,620 

12 

516 

186 

327,174 

1,769 

0 

38 

40 

2:200 

12 

517 

180 
180 
171 

164,700 
146.840 
175,610 

916 

813 

1,027.4 

0 
0 
0 

19 
22 
28 

20 
26 
82 

618 

519 

■"'■i,"296' 

...... 

620 

179 

828,286 

1,834 

8 

44 

47 

2,600 

12 

521 

190 
180 
182 

138,000 
866,120 
170,898 

700 

2.034 

939 

0 
0 
8 

16 
48 
23 

16 
50 
25 

622 

623 

l.'iTO' 

"""12" 

624 

180 
180 

142.740 

793 
998 

0 
0 

21 
20 

21 
26 

12 

14 

526 

"*  i,*856" 

626 

200 
195 

262,200 
160,485 

1,811 
823 

0 
0 

24 
22 

28 
24 

11 
...... 

527 

""i',m 

528 

190 

m 

173,850 
166,380 

916 
940 

0 
0 

24 
20 

24 
20 

12 

629 

'""i.'ow' 

^ 

190 

184 

116,850 
339.204 

616 
1,843.6 

0 
0 

18 
62 

18 
66 

**"2,'660' 

"12 

532 

178 

118,370 

665 

0 

15 

16 

800 

12 

533 

195 

189,786 

973 

0 

25 

29 

1,160 

12 

534 

190 
185.6 

134,380 
106.382 

707 

684 

J  J 

0 
0 

20 

17 

21 
20 

535 

680" 

"12" 

536 

180 

192,060 

1,067 

0 

29 

32 

♦1. 151 

537 

180 

138,240 

768 

0 

17 

20 

1.200 

"n 

538 

186 

310,444 

1.660 

0 

42 

46 

•2,000 

12 

539 

181 

176,208 

968 

0 

19 

20 

1,262 

12 

540 

194 

485.232.8 

2,601.2 

0 

6i 

66 

8.069 

12 

541 

172.6 

139,886 

818 

0 

21 

24 

981 

12 

542 

196 
192.6 

819,946.4 
835,142.5 

4.183.4 
1,741 

0 
0 

18 

95 
44 

118 
49 

12 
12 

543 

'""2;2ir 

544 

196 

228,976 

1,166 

0 

28 

88 

1.600 

12 

545 

105 

1.630,785 

8,863 

t 

14 

199 

213 

10.160 

11 

546 

191 

144,014 

754 

1 

20 

24 

900 

18 

647 

190 

153,900 

810 

0 

16 

22 

1,006 

12 

548 

174 

177,306 

1.019 

0 

22 

26 

ilsoo 

12 

549 

190 
178 

174.430 
139,742 

918 
786 

0 
0 

22 
24 

26 
26 

550 

"'Taoo' 

...... 

651 

180 
180 
190 

126,900 
172,440 
77,710 

706 
958 
409 

0 
0 
0 

12 
14 
11 

16 
16 
11 

12 

552 

553 

llllllll" 

554 
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Table  l.StaUsties  ofpoputation^  priocUe  tehooUt  amd  pubUc  sckod 


City. 

1 
If 

i 

Number  of  children 
of  school  census  ago. 

Pi 

It] 

Number  of  dlifentf 
pnpllfl   enrolled  li 
pnblto  dj^  EclfcoolB. 

JS        4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1, 

1 

9 

s 

4 

a 

• 

7 

8 

• 

!• 

M5 

OHIO— continued. 
Wooster -..- 

5.WI 
7.301 
83.220 
21,009 

6,184 
10,532 
46,385 
07,000 

1(6,287 
.    25.228 

30,n37 
4,032 
7,316 
9,735 
6,762 
4,635 
8, 561 

10,514 
6.553 
8,734 

10.833 
7.620 
7.863 

20.  'J*i6 

10,599 
5,029 
5.470 
6.677 
7,91»8 
0,149 
8,315 

14,481 

40, 031 
6,221 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 

6-21 

9» 

986 

4,150 

(6, 

4,273 
1,225 

11.160 

986 
1,011 
4,180 

81) 

00) 
1,684 
4,464 
1,275 

10,473 

1.978 
1.997 
8.280 
5:481 

1.800 
8.226 
8.737 
2.500 

21.642 

129 

800 

1.400 

40 
106 

8,675 
800 

1.200 

"""250* 
•25 

492 

621 

719 

1.975 

1,796 

esi 

702 
t.060 
1,T09 

4.«5 

556 

Xenla          .......... 

567 

Youngstown 

fW) 

OBEGON. 

Astoria*             -  . 

660 

5^1 

East  Portland 

Portland 

1.015 

2,274 

634 

8,842 
2.181 

*iS 

689 
978 
468 
401 
375 

1,020 
419 
900 
824 
520 
727 

1.563 
919 
567 
364 
603 
687 
493 
684 

1.239 

2,794 
673 
371 

899 
592 
581 
742 

2.335 
329 

1.086 

560 

(2, 

868 
443 
244 

689 

516 

1.150 

1,297 

837 

(C17 

1.240 

2,618 

5fiS 

8.7» 

2,181 

2,742 

481 

719 

827 

47S 

875 

5» 

1.006 

435 

821 

916 

542 

733 

1,735 

964 

•  OOi 

370 

5^ 

682 

445 

860 

1.279 

1,672 

^749 

876 

8.535 

910 

684 

581 

798 

2,311 

412 

'  1,126 

742 

B2) 

895 

816 

964 

474 

280 

W) 

731 

782 

634 

1,110 

1  268 

i.otr; 

864 

2,255 
4^9R! 

M'?. 

Salem 

lIlMf 

663 

PENNSYXVAHIA. 

Allegheny ... 

lfl.987 

fm 

AlJentown 

«^383 

56i 

Altoona 

1.408 

U«05 

941 

776 

566 

Archbald   

6^21" 

""m 

""806' 

"i.'ooo" 

567 

Ahbland 

568 

Beaver  Falls 

Brthlebeni 

569 

570 

Bloorasburg  .  .  .... 

"^ 

5T1 

Braddock 

Bradford       

600 
250 
200 
380 
217 

MO  ' 

57*^ 

2,066 

'iT^ 

Bristol 

6-21 

728 

752 

1,480 

^854 
U721 
1,740 
1.082 
1,460 

1,171 

734 
1.038 
1.219 

938 
1.544 
2,518 
5,466 
1,422 

747 
6.813 
1,899 
1.176 
1,162 
1.540 
4.646 

741 
2,212 
i;8W 
2.832 

600 

1.882 

917 

884 

900 

1.806 

1,471 

1.1*0 

2.280 

2.665 

^  2,123 

101 

574 

Butler 

Cartxmdale 

57r> 

0-21 

1,175 

1,212 

2,387 

576 

Carlisle           

577 

57H 

Cl.ambersbnrg 

Chester     ..         ..... 

6-21 

950 

900 

1,850 

160 
800 
296 
150 
400 
200 
50 
800 

""'f26' 
3.500 

579 

Columbia 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

995 
608 
620 

1,102 
629 
€00 

2,097 
1,237 
1,220 

581 

Connellsvllle 

Conshohocken 

Corry 

'WT 

DanviUo 

f>R4 

Du  Bols 

6-21 
6-21 

ft675 
800 

6625 
960 

M.SOO 
1,750 

585 

Dutiiiiore ........ 

'iH6 

Easton  . 

587 

Erie 



58S 

Franklin      ....  .. 

58*) 

Groensbnrg 

4.202 
39,3.s.5 
ll,8r2 

7,911 

5, 729 
21,805 
32,011 

4,004 
14,664 

7, 3r>8 

20,711 
11.286 
4,101 
9, 520 
6,0^0 
5,317 
4,096 
8,254 
10,044 
5,616 
11,000 
19.  791 
10,9:« 
4,083 
1,W6,964 



590 

Harrisburg  .. 

TOO 
800 

591 

Hazleto.i 

^21 

1,500 

1,500 

8,000 

m'* 

Honiostead .  . 

5«M 

Huntingdon 

' 

'>94 

Johustown .... 



5<VS 

Lancaster 

500 

596 

Lansford  .- ...  .  . 

5«>7 

Lebanon 

100 
800 
600 
150 
200 
400 

508 

Lorlc  Haven 

6-21 
6-21 

750 
(5,C 

850 

00) 

1,600 
6,000 

599 
C(K) 

i\f'*KePsix)rt 

Mahoney  City 

Manoh  Chunk 

MoudvUle 

601 

60*' 

603 

Mlddlelowu 

cot 

Mllto'i    . 

■ 

605 

M()noiitrah(»laCity  .. 

Mount  C;irmel 

Naiiti'<)l\(»  ...... 

40 

606 

6fr7 

400 
800 
450 
400 

60H 

N<;w  Britrhtou 

Now  Castle 

600 

610 

Nor ris town  .         .  . 

1 

611 

Oil  City 

( 

610 

Olyphant ... 

1 

613 

Philadelphia ..." 

25.000 

I71,4«7< 

•  statistics  of  1888-89.  6  Estimated, 

a  Estimated:  not  separately  returned  by  census  enumerators. 
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enroUm&nt,  aUenianoej  8ii^erv(sing  offiotn^  ieachtn,  etc— Continued. 


IP 

a  ;3  Q 


'4 


Is* 


lis 


NTimber  of  an- 

pai'Tlalii^  olB« 

oers. 


Number  of  regniltf 
teachers. 


I 


3»> 


Jo," 


lis 


11 


19 


13 


14 


19 


16 


IT 


18 


It 


9« 


108 
1« 
175 


206,194 
S16,«» 
660,000 
«&B,090 


1,066 
1«100 
8,200 
2,087 


SI 


1,400 
1,601 
8,200 


9fM 


fi» 
^66 

5fiT 
«6 


MO 
661 
562 


178 
191 
186 


200 

193.5 

180 

180 

180 

ISO 

196 

150 

180 

173 

200 

160 

200 

200 

180 

200 

170 

180 

200 

180 

175 

157 

200 

197 

196 

170 

170 

1^ 

180 

180 

170 

150 

200 

200 

180 

160 

180 

180 

198 

180 

ISO 

120 

160 

180 

180 

180 

180 

200 

ITO 

180 

201 


279,444 

648,684 
133,688 


2.593,400 
584,176.5 
671,940 
e4,C80 
178,920 
206.500 
6147. 114 

ai.ooo 

6122,580 
301,030 

96,000 
171,241 
261,400 
193,800 
236,520 
452,000 
245.210 
183,020 
102, 400 
144,900 
178.500 

95,613 
212.000 
386;  120 
785,960 
184,660 
117,300 
868,248 
241,920 
144,720 
144,500 
166,000 
665,690 

05,200 
346,320 
160,000 
364.800 
CS45,880 

98,406 
273,060 
107,100 

44,640 
Cll6,320 
169,020 
199,800 
181,000 
300,240 
355,800 
280,330 

99,000 
19,965,712 


1,508 

3,397.8 

743 


12,382 

3,019 

3,783 

526 

9M 

1,810 

743 

660 

681 

1,740 

480 

1.119 

1,307 

069 

1,314 

2,260 

1,443 

739 

492 

805 

1.Q20 

609 

1,060 

1,960 

4,010 

1,146 

690 

4,654 

1,844 

804 

850 

1,120 

8,828 

479 

1,924 

1,000 

2,060 

1,366 

407 

1.617 

n4 

872 

727 

939 

1,110 

1,081 

1,668 

1,779 

1,640 

560 

99,332 


24 


42 


21 

14 
1 
2 
4 
1 
8 
4 
1 
0 
0 
8 
4 
6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
2 
1 
8 
4 
1 

11 
9 
8 
8 

17 
6 
1 
t 
4 
6 
S 
7 
6 
4 
5 
2 
8 
4 
1 
1 
6 
4 
0 
2 
4 
2 
2 
105 


261 
60 
90 
11 
19 
88 
18 
13 
17 
40 
17 
22 
28 
17 
29 
63 
SO 

IS 

21 
27 
14 
24 
49 

145 
24 
13 

107 
28 
19 
20 
21 
73 
9 
82 
21 
48 
25 
13 
45 
14 
10 
16 
•  13 
23 
20 
40 
61 

8 
2,689 


74 
91 
13 
23 
39 
21 
17 
18 
40 
17 
26 
82 
28 
83 
66 
33 
19 
16 
22 
80 
18 
26 
60 

164 
27 
16 

124 
84 
20 
23 
25 
78 
12 
39 
27 
62 
80 
15 
48 
18 
11 
17 
19 
27 
20 
24 
66 
86 
10 
2,694 


277 


2,000 
6,000 
1,366 


4,800 
6,100 


1,600 

•1,600 

980 


960 
1,900 

846 
1,756 
2,160 
1.100 
1.600 
8,399 
1,700 

ttn 

760 
1,200 
1,600 
1,400 


2,768 

6,500 


7,400 
1,600 


1,400 
"4,"666 


2,100 
1,350 
3,120 
1,996 
800 
2,600 


1,190 
1,500 
2,200 
2,550 


120,800 


563 
664 
666 
666 

567 
668 

560 
670 
671 
672 
673 
674 
6TO 
676 
677 
678 
14  {  679 
680 
681 


10 


Ud 


584 
585 
586 
687 
588 
589 
590 
591 
592 
503 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
600 
601 
603 
603 
604 
605 
606 
607 
606 
609 
610 
611 
612 
613 


e  The  number  belonging  at  tho  end  of  the  year  watt  114.806. 

d Including  one  year  ia  the  klndergarteoa.  Digitized  by 


Google 
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Table  1,— Statistics  of  popukUion,  private  schools^  (und  pu52te  8(9u)6l 


City. 

1 
It 

1' 

8 

Number  of  children 
of  school  census  age. 

^1 

lit 
ll| 

Number  of  dUTereni 
pupils  enrolled  in 
public  day  schools. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

il 

3 

4 

a 

• 

7 

8 

9 

ia> 

614 

PENNSYLVANIA— con. 

Phoenixville-  . 

8,514 
238,617 
10,302 
9.344 
13,285 
14,117 
58,661 
4,154 
75,215 
14,403 
7,459 
4,898 
15,044 
10,302 
5,616 
7,076 
0,250 
5,930 
6,054 
4,627 
8.073 
4.169 
4.705 
6,359 
4,332 
7,063 
8,028 

18 

732 

15,326 

665 

630 

1,128 

1,285 

4,353 

270 

6,278 

1,293 

703 

278 

1,294 

810 

713 

482 

710 

526 

632 

853 

377 
533 
392 
497 
504 
1,881 

568 

990 

400 
2,173 
1.654 

495 

t,244 

871 

2,566 

10,486 

620 

1.150 

775 

822 

(8 

717 
700 

740 

15,688 

488 

738 

1,077 

1,150 

4,334 

400 

5,775 

1,413 

767 

315 

1,390 

605 

627 

465 

723 

535 

610 

434 

406 
667 
435 
563 
686 
1.430 

604 

1,120 

475 
2,241 
1.572 

514 

1.264 
1.268 
1,070 
2,453 
10,316 
610 
1,061 

8,152 
049 
942 

724 

790 

1,481 
31,014 
1.153 
1,877 
2,206 
2,435 
8,687 

670 
11,053 
2,706 
1,470 

1903 
2,684 
1,506 
1,340 

948 
1,438 
1.061 
1,242 

787 

1,385 

.    753 

785 
1,100 

827 
1,060 
1,130 
2,811 

1.17S 

2.110 

875 
4,814 
8.226 

1.000 
2,'031 
2.383 
2,512 
1,941 
5,010 
20,802 
1,280 
2,231 

5.287 

1724 

1.764 

885 

1.441 

4.541 

1400 

824 

615 

Pittsburg 

616 

Pittston "... 

600 

617 

Plymoutli 

618 

Pottstown m.'I" 



05 
200 

1,600 
300 

8,500 
600 
300 

610 

Potts  vllle 

620 

Reading ....... ..^. 

6-21 

6,000 

6,600 

12.500 

621 

Renovo  .     .-.  . 

6ff? 

Srr?i.nton 

623 

Sbainokin 

6?4 

Sharon 

625 

Sharpsburg . 

6?6 

Shenandoah 

6-21 

1,950 

1,950 

3,900 

100 

6*»7 

South  Bethlehem... 

South  Easton 

South  Chester 

Steelton  . 

628 

150 

6?9 

630 



176 

631 

Simbury ... 

i 

63? 

TamaquA 

6-21 

925 

^ 

1,800 

633 

Tarentum 

6^4 

Titusville 

6^5 

Towanda 

630 

IVrone 

6Tr 

Ijniontown...*!..  .. 

•40 
200 
200 
350 

m*, 

Warren 

639 

Washington 

6-21 
6-21 

640 

Westchester 

Wilkesbarre,    dis- 
trict So.  1. 

Wilkesbarre,    dis- 
trict No.  2. 

Wilkesbarre,    dis- 
trict No.  3. 

Wilklnsburg 

Williamsport 

York 



641 

64? 

37,718 

6-21 

103 
500 

643 

644 

4,662 
27,132 
20,793 

6,478 

d8,700 

8,423 

10.467 

<f8,042 

27,633 

132,146 

6,813 

20,830 

54,055 
15,353 
8,607 
5,544 

10,177 

20,100 
7,024 
5,870 

645 

6-21 
5-16 

1,000 
850 

51 

(V46 

1,850 
550 

1,900 
605 

3,750 
1,155 

647 

BHODB  ISLAND. 
Bristol 

648 

Central  Palls 

East  Providence  c. .. 
Newport .... 

649 
650 

5-16 
5-16 
5-16 
5-16 
&-16 
5-16 
^16 

6-16 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 

7-20 

6-21 
0-21 
6-21 

870 
1,012 

880 
2,783 
11,529 

670 
2,240 

8,406 
(2. 

867 
1,000 

817 
2,630 
11,585 

664 
2,256 

4,218 
250) 

1,746 
2,012 
1,607 
5,413 
23,114 
1,334 
4,406 

7,714 
2;  260 

100 

722 

82 

922 

8,628 

0 

1,500 

2,967 
600 

651 

OlneyvUlo 

659! 

Pawtucket 

653 

Providence 

654 

Westerly  e 

655 

Woonsocket 

656 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

657 

Columbia 

658 

Qreenville 

Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

SlouT  Falls...... 

659 
660 

548 

8,826 
1  853 

567 
86) 
8.820 

1   &4S 

1.115 

1.586 

6.646 
2,596 
1,809 

280 

260 

1.200 
240 

661 
662 

TENNSSSSB. 

Chattanooga 

aarksviUo 

•68 

Columbia 

(I.AOO) 

•Statistics  of  1888-89. 

5  Some  schools  were  in  session  but  187  days. 
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HI 


11 


190 
200 
180 
1(» 
200 
200 
190 
160 
195 
160 
160 
t80 
180 
100 
200 
175 
180 
150 
200 
160 

irr 

170 
180 
170 
180 
180 


180 

191 

182 

160 
180 
180 


198 
198 
200 
200 
6192 
192 
157.5 
152 
195 


198 

175 
170 
177 


176 


177 
192 


1^ 

^ 

i.^ 

p 

flr 

:'A 

I5 

M 

fi)'^ 

^i 

=313 

•<J 

ISI 


20C,&30 
4,  &,ll.  ZOO 

144,  (HO 

Baao.ooD 

9^,100 

1,4(9.  GOO 

:^'J,  480 

67.3^0 

7713^^00 
L'  I  >  :  ■_'!  I 

171,800 
102,240 
230,  M2 
92.990 
136,440 
118,150 
110,340 
138,240 
121,140 
397,54a 

208,615 

298,480 

104,000 
587,700 
895,280 


143,785 
241,636 
242.800 
861,000 
173,617 
566,164 
2,310,344.6 
153, 148 
260,752 


969,982 
195,956 
165,269 
90,270 


147,483.5 


601,861 
199,221 


II 

5 


13 


1,068 

22,656 

980 

904 

1,562 

1,800 

7,418 

590 

7,280 

1,878 

1,200 

373 

1,907 

985 

884 

709 

1,214 

802 

859 

639 

1,246 

547 

758 

695 

613 

768 

706 

2,153 

1.092 

1,640 

660 
8,265 

2,196 


745 
1,252 
1,214 
1,805 
920 
2,968 
ft,  924.; 
1,007 
1,395 


4,974 

1.120 

919 

610 


899.1 


2,836.3 
1,037.5 


Number  of  su- 
pervlslng  offi- 
cers. 


14 


15 


16 


Ntunber  of  regular 
teachers. 


ir 


i 

I 


18 


26 
666 
23 
19 
37 
45 
182 
10 
181 
32 
25 
9 
35 
19 
15 
17 
12 
13 
15 
11 
32 
14 
14 
15 
19 
20 
23 
89 

17 


(27) 


43 
54 
27 
78 
370 
83 
42 


92 


80 


3 


19 


28 
589 
25 
24 
43 
53 
189 
12 
208 
38 
26 
10 
48 
27 
23 
20 
25 
19 
17 
14 
34 
16 
17 
17 
19 
21 


25 
27 
45 
59 
30 
86 
394 
43 
45 


84 


30 


cThis  rei>ort  includes  the  entire  town, 
d  Estimated. 


ill 

oOiS 


31 


1,400 
82,000 
1,205 
1,200 
2,216 
2,500 
8,700 
675 
9,003 
2,450 


2,669 
'i,"400' 


1,505 

■i,'ioo" 

i,"58i' 


*1,G00 

760 

1,042 

l,06d 


1,223 


4,500 
2,800 


1,051 
1,620 
1,442 
2,426 
1,532 
5,000 
17,111 
1,527 
2,229 


6,000 

1,192 

1,600 

322 


1,375 


8,647 
1.094 


Is 


icr5 


33 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 
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01^. 

Total  population  (o«n- 
BUS  of  1890). 

1 

i 

2hiinl>«r  of  chttOreii 
of  school  census  age. 

Ill 

1^ 

Number  of  fllifweftl 
pupils  enrolIM  in 
public  dAy  schoola. 

^ 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

8 

4. 

a 

« 

7 

9 

• 

U 

1.518 
565 

3,288 
«,07B 
8,47» 

2,780 
1,017 

MO 

827 
1,107 
4,075 
1,W0- 

8S0 
2.829 
IISSB 
8,922 

8S9 
3.446 

898 
1.296 
aTOO 
1,806 
4,407 
l,26e 

480 
1,109 
2,887 

966 

i,9«e 

818 
4,804 

580 

789 

1,608 

1211 

905 

1,838 

764 

?;^ 

2,575 

8,215 
1.705 
11,749 
2,033 
1.182 
810 

mi 

TBNKBSSEB— OOnVd. 

Jackson - 

10,039 
4,161 
22,535 
W.495 
76,168 

14.575 
5,209 
6,134 
4,387 
6,285 
88,067 
10,958 
10,338 

23,or6 

0,£94 

29,084 

4,330 

27,557 

11,319 

7,207 

5.838 

8,254 

37,673 

7,335 

4,(M7 

6,908 

14,445 

4,565 
14,889 

5,159 
44,843 

4,146 
5,467 

14,590 
8,239 

<7,771 

14,339 

5,591 
10,305 

4,5^ 
19,709 

0,216 
84,871 
22,  GJ^ 
13,268 
81.:^88 
10,159 

6,975 

5,196 

6-21 
6-21 
^21 
d-21 
6-21 

8-16 
7-16 
8-16 
8-16 
7-20 
8-21 
7-18 
8-16 
7-18 
7-19 
K-16 
8-16 
8-16 
8  16 
8-10 
8-16 
8-10 
0-18 
7-16 

■7-21" 
7-18 

6-lB 
0-18 
6-18 
6-18 

(3,068) 

8.827 
15,012 
20,247 

4.035 
1,214 

i,Tn 

1,106 
62,000 
8,252 
1,809 
1,043 
3,645 
1,419 
8,780^ 
I.IW 
5,803 
1,831 
1,3S0 
1,747 
2,494 
10,675 
1,724 
619 
1.164 
8.722 

1,853 
2,930 
1^291 
8,080 

•800 

"m 

•1,M0 

7&0 

400 
150 
200 

♦300 
100 
280 

"i.'MO" 

"ilso 

60 

-"'lob' 

2S0 

800 

460 

1,600 

(1,&1S) 

6S6 

066 

Johnson  City 

Knoxvlll© 

(789)' 

8,405  1    4,022 

(15,012) 

(665) 
1,617  1    1,771 

3.96^      4.618 

1,806      1.454 
447         fiTO 
860          186 

667 

Memphis 

668 

Nashville 

9,6^ 

1.973 

618 
974 
555 
949 

8,909 
858 
533 

1,691 
010 

4,198 
583 

2.075 
938 
622 

10,699 

2,002 
506 
803 
551 

1,051 

4.843 
951 
510 

1,851 
773 

4,582 
581 

2,828 
893 
708 

669 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

670 

prpQhani        .  - 

671 

Brownsville 

672 
673 

Ck>rpus  Christ! 

Corsieana 

674 
675 

DaUas 

Denison - 

076 

El  Paso 

444  1       415 

1,620  1    1,809 

0,888) 

(3,922) 

(850) 

(1,296) 
a (700)    n 

m\    9(» 

(4.407) 

(1,282) 

(480) 

(1,109) 

677 

Fort  Worth 

678 

Galxiesvllle 

679 

Galveston 

m) 

Greenville.. 

681 

Houston 

fff}. 

L.aredo 

(m 

Marshall.... ......... 

684 

Palestine            .  ... 

(1,' 

'47) 

685 

686 

Paris 

San  Antonio..  .. 

1,216 

5,110 

841 

290 

559 

1,761 

706 
1,391 

654 
4,042 

1,278 

5,406 

883 

329 

595 

1,961 

647 
1,239 

687 
4.038 

f«7 

Sh'^rman 

688 

Temple  .— . — . 

689 

Tyler 

690 

Waco 

1,279 

635 

986 

399 

2,258 

3^ 

670 
450 

.     <* 

1.025 

1,868 

481 

956 

419 

8,186 

809 

793 
761 

818 

601 

UTAH. 

Logan -.-....». 

692 

Offclen  City 

693 

ProvoClty 

694 
695 

Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT. 

Barr© 

606 

Brattleboro  ... 

5-19 
6-18 
5-18 
^18 

5-21 

500 

1,772 

965 

651 

2,401 

581 
1,672 
1,210 

742 

2,422 

1.031 
8.844 
2,176 
1,893 

4,828 

165 

1,470 

660 

400 

600 

607 

Kurlinstpn 

698 

Rutland  i 

699 

St.  Albans 

700 

yxeghoa. 
Alexandria 

701 

Chariot  tesvlUe 

Danville 

77?f  >  723 
390          471 

1,479  1  1.871 
(1.063) 

1,1^       1.437 

1,471  1,744 
(1,705) 

5,4a>  6,344 
943  1.090 
563  669 
433         877 

703 

5-21 

5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5  21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 

1,682 

752 

8,215 

4,599 

1,896 

801 

3,533 

196) 

.5.005 

8,678 
1.653 

6,748 
2,490 
9,6(H 
7,  -loO 

3,:n5 

24,971 
'  116 
l,<.'-27 
1,740 

226 
40 
800 

'2,925' 

5(X) 
50'J 
3,0v^ 
881 
360 
60 

703 
704 
705 

700 

Fredericksburg 

Lynrbb'.irjr 

Mant-hf  htor 

Norfolk    

707 
708 
709 
710 
711 
712 

Petersburg  . 

3,601  1    3,840 

(3,315) 

11,677     13,297 

2,018       2,098 

970          957 

879          861 

P(ir  I  smoutli 

RlchiJioud 

Koanoke 

Staunton  

Winchester 

♦  statistics  of  1888-89. 

a  Estimated. 

b  The  population  of  Uie  State  scholastic  age,  8-16,  Is  1,485. 
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Table  1.— Statistics  of  population,  private  schools^  andpvJbUc  school 


City. 


ti 
If 


Number  of  children 
of  school  census  age. 


i 


g&8 


hi 


Numter  of  different 
pupUs  enrolled  in 
public  day  schools. 


6 

cS 


t 


lO 


WASHn;OTON. 

Seattle 

Spokane  Falls — 

Tacoma 

WallawaUa 

WEST  VIBGIKIA. 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Martlnsburg 

Parker  sburg 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

Baraboo 

Belolt 

Berlin 

Chippewa  Palls  .. 

Eau  Claire 

Fonddu  Lac 

Fort  Howard 

Green  Bay 

JanesTllle* 

Kenosha^ 

Lacrosse 

Madison 

Marinette 

Menasha 

hfenomonee 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Necnah 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Portage* 

Racine 

Sheboygan  

Stevens  Point 

Waukesha 

Wausau 

Whitewater* 

WTOMINO. 

Cheyenne 


42,887 

6-21 

19,922 

6-21 

86,008 

6-21 

4.700 

6-21 

«,742 

6-21 

10,108 

6-21 

7.226 

6-21 

8,408 

6-21 

84,623 

6-21 

U.8« 

4-20 

4,005 

4-20 

6,315 

4-20 

4,149 

4-20 

8,670 

4-20 

17,415 

4-20 

12,024 

4-20 

4.754 

4-20 

9,069 

4-20 

10,836 

4-20 

6,582 

4-20 

25.090 

4-20 

13,426 

4-20 

11,523 

4-20 

4,581 

4-20 

5,491 

4-20 

6,809 

4-20 

204,468 

4-20 

6,083 

4-20 

5,219 

4-20 

22,836 

4-20 

5,143 

4-20 

21,014 

4-20 

16,359 

4-20 

7.896 

4-20 

6,321 

4-20 

9,258 

4-20 

4,859 

4-20 

11,600' 


4,108      8,096 
1,666       1,617 


1.100 


2,321 


5.196 


2,047 
564 

840 
718 
1,391 
2,713 
2,442 
786 
1,857 


979 

8,716 

2,154 

1,506 

775 

857 

697 

81,912 

939 

700 

3,902 

842 

8.663 

8,118 

1,383 

633 

1,368 

649 


1,102 


6,320 


2,280 

660 

908 

686 

1,647 

2,723 

2,417 

796 

1,329 


3,899 
2,417 
1,496 

779 

864 

683 

32,906 

1,079 

657 
3,906 

843 
3,962 
3,062 
1,380 

638 
1,384 

646 


7,804 
3,283 
8,600 
1,442 


2,821 
2,202 


10,616 


4,277 
1,214 
1,748 
1,403 
8,038 
5,436 
4,859 
1,582 
2,686 


1,870 
7,614 
4,671 
8,001 
1,509 
1,721 
1,380 
64,820 
2,018 
1,357 
7,808 
1,685 
7,615 
6,170 
2,713 
1,271 
2,737 
1,295 


627 
856 
800 


100 
76 


800 

860 


600 
85 
18 
180 
950 

l,OoO 
800 
250 
500 
800 
480 

1,045 
600 
600 


200 
140 
16,000 
135 
300 

2,500 
260 

1,166 
500 
500 
191 
400 
127 


150 


2.889 

1,167 

1,831 

606 


646 

763 

614 

1,069 

2,748 


2,282 
1,006 
1.701 


686 

848 

568 

1,120 

2,866 


966  961 
490.  666 
(1,283) 


430 

455 

1,610 

1,176 

458 

710 

802 

354 

2,273 

1,032 

973 

260 

690 

648 


(27,784) 


439 

646 

1,667 

1,118 

450 

672 

866 

858 

2,189 

960 

977 

800 

630 

606 


402 

340 

1.315 


^m. 


606 

880 

1,818 


4,621 
2,166 
8.632 
1,281 


1,832 
1,506 
1,197 
2,209 
6,600 


1.007 
1,075 
1,263 

860 
1,100 
8,177 
2,294 

908 
1,882 
1.687 

712 
4,462 
2,001 
1,060 

660 

1.820 

1.248 

27,784 

1,008 

720 


1,684 
1,167 
670 
791 
906 
843 


616 


1,687 
1,222 
663 
510 
864 
881 


477 


8,321 
2,889 
1,823 
1,001 
1,770 
724 


•SUtisUcs  of  1888-89. 
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as  a 


St 


Number  of  sn- 
pexTlsing  offi- 
cers. 


Nxunber  of  regolar 
teachers. 


i 


2ti 

IP 
fgfl 

6< 


2 


iU 


11 


19 


13 


14 


Iff 


16 


17 


18 


19 


SO 


91 


99 


187 
800 
800 


176 
100 
103 
102 
107 


175 

170.6 

106 

180 

175 

180 

107 


106 
100 


106 

180 

106.6 

188 

180 

178 

106 

185 

200 

200 

200 

800 

106 

188 

184 

180 

106 


187 


164,861 
196,208 
127,800 


164,716 
148»6fi0 
160,266 
806,266 
822.860 


824,486 

141,866 

166,683 

106,241 

166,884 

8n,107.6 

836,275 


8,888.1 

0825 

1,976 

680 


884 
807 
006 

1,543 
4,177 


1,888 
810 
864 

601 

060 
8,061.7 
1.701 


202,470 
230,860 


1,024 
1,216 


m 


|20] 


626,068 
286,448 
230,00a6 

66,444 
166,006 
118,428 
3,600,816 
183,207 
100,000 
887,281 
113,781 
600,400 
806,026 
175,687.5 
126,002 
185,443 

07.800 


114,868 


8,100 

1,641 

1,175.5 
800 
016.7 
665.8 
10,406 
72a5 
545 

1,686 
666.6 

2,547 

1,560 
031.5 
684.7 

1,022 
600.2 


660 


21 
26 
16 
84 
106 


87 
40 
15 
75 
44 
28 
11 
27 
20 
430 
18 
10 
58 
18 
63 
32 
28 
18 
23 
18 


21 


26 
27 
22 
42 
106 


44 

20 
24 
20 
27 
62 
46 
10 
28 
42 
16 
88 
46 
81 
12 
28 
21 
462 
10 
15 
62 
10 
60 
40 
28 
18 
26 
15 


23 


15 


1,263 
8,060 
1,000 


1,600 


8,200 
6,000 


000 
1,000 
1,020 
1,200 
2,766 
2,800 
1,300 
1,600 
1,706 

740 
4,007 
1,000 
1,600 

600 

1,860 

1,030 

23,876 

1,200 

800 
8,000 
1,210 
3,000 
2,600 
1,466 

060 
1,600 

007 


10 


000  12 


713 
714 
715 
716 


717 
718 
710 
720 
721 


722 
723 
724 
726 
726 
727 
728 
720 
730 
731 
732 
783 
734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
780 
740 
741 
742 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
740 


750 


The  small  average  daily  attendance  as  compared  with  the  total  enrollment  Is  due  to  the  rapid 
»wth  of  the  city  and  of  the  schools. 

ED  90 85 


a 
growth 
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Table  2.— /Sto^tfttct  ^^lHic  €venmg  achooU  in  cUkB  tmi  ifOiageM  ^omtaMng  mter 

J^OOO  inhdbUant8.f 


Ctty. 


NtBoiber    of 

leachers. 


enrolled, 


I 


g 


s 
t 


I 


&-» 

c  a 

°-| 

III 

^4 


!• 


It 


IS 


OAUFOBNIA. 


le 


Los  Ansreles  ... 

Oakland •... 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Jose 


ITS 

aoi 

I8e 

200 
200 


09 

ISO 


0 
€7 
«2 

all 
so 


00 
510 
188 

ISI 


8,006 
21,806 

fB07.'5t7' 
9,800 


SS 
MS 


SIO 


OOLOIIAOO. 

Denver,  dlstrlot  No.  1 

COBSnBCriCITT. 


Bi§dM3>ort . . . 

Hartlord 

New  Britain. 
NewHa^en.. 
Waterbory... 


(6) 


71 

S8 

51 

12 

7« 

55 

Newcastle 

Wflmlnirum 


DISTRICT  or  COXtim- 


Waehlnirton: 

First  Biz  dlTl- 

sSoDsa 

Sey<enth  and 

eighth    dlTl. 

sioosb 


4i90ilOIA. 

ColnmlniB ^ 


ZLIilNOia. 


Braidwood. 

Chicago 

Peoria* .... 


Goshen 

Lafayette 

Marlon , 

Peru 

South  Bend., 
Terre  Haute.. 


00 

85,75 


c56 
66 

ISO 


118 
100 


IOWA. 


(M8) 

^^ 
(1.0900 

(527) 


•1,« 


7,9« 
S«0 


€0 


1,899 
196 


9i 
586 

S90 

1,090 

627 


S5 
116 


1.88B 
1,156 

116 


0,8S7 
486 


sy 

940 


315 


24,180 
84.707 


UB 


898,810 


2,400 


8,000 


15 
24 


87 
95 
198 
161 


Cedar  Rapids* 2       97  0  J     2       S         87 

Clinton 1        40  1        0       1         78 

Davenport 2        78  2       S        4        174 

Des  Moines,  West...     5       58  8       8        5       119 

*  Statistics  of  188S-89. 

t  For  expenses  of  evening  schools,  see  p.  1358  et  seg.^  Table  4,  colnmn  16. 
a  White  pupils.  c  One  school  was  In  session  57  evenings 
^  Colored  pupils.  — -■ «— -  — ' — 


1,160 

5,680.1 

4,463 


86 

89 
71.9 

77.61 


198 
161 


and  another  S7  evening, 


id  by  y^:ivjyj 
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Tablb  2. — Statistics  of  pubUc  eveniiig  schools  in  cUies  <md  viUages  coiUaimng  over 
4nOOO  mkoMants-CoDitaaQd. 


• 

Nmaber 

<A 

Nnmber  of  different 

a 

ob 

s 

teacliers. 

pupils  enrolled. 

* 

sy 

l§ 

b 

. 

City. 

1 

If 

II 

1 

1 

1^ 

i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

< 

5 

Hi 

1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

19 

KAKBAS. 

80 

SailM 

2 

60 

1 

4 

5 

7 

10 

26 

001 

15 

30 

81 

rv*T*nflrton  ,  .,   .    ... 

2 

6 

80 
77 

8 

4 

0 

84 

3 

38 

80 
(1, 

40 
il3) 

120 
1,518 

— 



804 

» 

LotitovlU© 

MAINS. 

88 

AngiBta 

1 

86 

S 

5 

7 

4' 

25) 

125 

8.564 

00 

.       100 

84 

BaSu ^ ^ 

1 

5 

0 

5 

0 

63 

50 

60 

85 

Biddeford J 

1 

16 

8 

2 

4 

16 

140 

285 

2,700 

110 

285 

86 

Lewiston „ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

2 

70 

5 

5 

10 

U4 

80 

104 

11,840 

162 

104 

87 

Boston 

a22 

108 

88 

84 

172 

(7, 

iOS) 

7,566 

316,008 

2,026 

88 

Brockton 

40 
72 
200 

< 

0 
5 
80 

(484)' 

hio) 

6601     281 

484 
110 

010 

"26,'i88"' 

438 

484 

89 

Brookllne 

40 

Cambridge 

040 

41 

Cbelsea 

76 

8 

1 

10 
80 

458 
547 

18,706 

104 
407,5 

456 

42 

Chloopee 

547 

4» 

Clinton 

48 
22 
20 

1 

1 
2 

10 
1 
2 

11 
2 

4 

200 
18 
12 

115 
7 
18 

824 
20 
80 

5,424 

ioT" 

113 
1317 
15.2 

824 

44 

Danvers.^ .... 

20 

45 

Dedliam 

0 

46 

Ereiett 

70 

2 

1 

3 

85 

30 

115 

2,780 

80 

100 

47 

PaUBlver 

14 

61 

£5 

81 

106 

1,580 

770 

3.800^ 

108,031 

i,7n 

......... 

48 

Fttcliburg 

78 
60 
40 

i 

22 

28 

5 

dl3 

60 

.     (8 

^ 

802 

m 

300 
i,2M 

2,885 

"m,"8o6" 

58 

65 
268 
738 

40 
50 

fYamJngnajn 

b 

M 

51 

Holjoke 

Hyde  Park 

Lawrence 

74} 

540 

50 

biS 

20 

60,70 
65 

74 

a 

15 
10 

3 
28 
70 

5 
88 
08 

144 

657 
1,061 

44 

385 
1,485 

188 

002 

8,446 

46 

460 

1,586 

53 



"""003 

54 

liOweU 

s* 

Lynn 

82 

• 

14 

32 

'314 

166 

480 

15,780 

275 

4sn 

56 

80 

5 

4; 

0 

156 

00 

255 

11,760 

147 

333 

57 

Melft>rd 

50 

3 

3 

5 

00 

18 

106 

60 

108 

56 
50 

Mllftjrt 

l^iUck 

«4 

85 

1 

0 

1 

10 

32 

(1' 

4 

36 
175 

1,536 

84 

30 

30 

60 

NewBedfonl 

80 

6 

'45 

51 

d»4> 

1,864 

60,800 

760 

61 

Newtowrypoart 

27 

1 

T 

8 

to 

44 

104 

1,580 

87 

168 

66 

Newton 

30 

S 

6 

3 

31 

110 

101 

57 

68 

NortiiAdwBs 

80 

t 

7 

8 

^ 

^ 

804 

0,867 

258 

64 

Norttiampton 

60 

1 

11 

12 

68 

197 

7;800 

135 

178 

65 

Plttsaeld 

iS^.::::::::-:-:; 

64 

80 
178 
45 

3 

4< 
10 

1 
6 

4 
3 
20 
16 

146 
110 
680 

.5^ 

65 

8 

338 

») 

811 
118 
758 
866 

44.7* 

300 

66 

07 

"7,"oio"' 

207 
178 

68 

SomervlUe 

60 

Souihbrldge _.. 

30 

5 

8 

8 

156 

807 

6,102.0 

206.4 

804 

7U 

Spencer , 

12 

48 

% 

145 
22 

30 
6» 
78 

2 
6 

1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
21 

8 
18 
11 
5 
3 
3 
2 
83 

10 
34 

12 
10 

4 

4 

4 

54 

206 
716 
188 

300 

(7 

0 

iS 

106 
n 

306 
808 
386 
815 
71 
01 
114 
751 

180 

138 
27 
32 
78 

452 

206 

71 

Xsa" 

n 

l&uatbk 

78 

Walt^am 

74 

Watertown 

71 

75 

Westfleld 

(01) 
801       34 

6661       08 

"kTjw" 

76 

Wolmm 

108 

77 

Worcester 

506 

a  Including  flye  eyenlng  drawing  selioois. 

b  Average  numlw^ 

c  The  five  schools  were  la  teoiloa  132,67,81,81^  and  106  •voniiiga,  xespeetly^ly.       ^ 

lOOgle 
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Table  2,— Statistics  of  public  evening  schools  in  cities  and  viOages  containing  over 
4tOOO  tn/iaoitantd— Ck>ntinued. 


city. 


00  O 


§a 


•3 

r 


Number    of 
teachers. 


Number  of  dlfTcrent 
pupils  emrolled. 


6 


^1 

55 


!• 


11 


19 


97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 


110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
116 


MICHIOAH. 


Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson,  Dlst.  No.  1 . 

Lansing 

Muskegon 


lONITBSOTA. 


Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Stillwater 

Winona.^ 

Missonax. 

St.  Louis 


84 


115 
120 


HXBBASKA. 

Qrand  Island ... 


NKW  HAMPSHnUi. 


Ck>ncord , 

Dover 

Keene , 

Manchester.. 

Nashua 

Portsmouth  . 


mEW  JEBSBT. 


Camden 

Elizabeth 

Gloucester 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

MillviUe 

New  Brunswick . 

Newark 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Plalnfleld 

Salem 

Trenton 


75 


79 
78 

100 
60 

100 


60 


170 


60 
96 
75 
100 


72 
40 
60 
91 
60 
63 
86 
100 
120 
44 

% 

91 


21 


54 


271 
124 


5,879 
6,160 


6B 
43 


15 


191 


1,286  I      466 
187         20 


2,626 
18 


264 


(70) 


860 
202. 

843 
864 

100 
2.664 


220 
0 


20 


115 

65 

740 


NBW  TOB& 


1,011 


62 

0 

188 


202 


412 

1,750 

1,689 

86 

807 


2,789 
67 


70 
115 

60 
846 
524 

84 


670 
208 
185 
480 
428 
884 
120 

8,147 
810 

2,002 
107 
65 


52,068 


1,060 


71,906 


4,188 
1,876 


60 


106 
761 
606 
18 
70 


1,871 


81 
48 

86 

177 
841 


201 


1,760 


86 
150 


1,271 
60 


70 
98 


740 


25,800 


18,720 


1,657 
2;  800 
88,670 


426 
103 
97 
880 
1T7 
880 
66 

1,460 
156 

1,004 

% 

870 


185 
430 
423 

0846 
120 

8,147 
810 


167 


11,267) 


(717) 
10 


11,267 

1,804 

717 

10 


1,850 


4,861 

1,124 

867 

9 


7,104 


25,977 


996,580 


10,845 


Brooklyn 16     (d)        fi»9)_    209 

Buffalo 15       41      18  I    69      87 

Cohoes 0       96       0      12      12 

Little  Palls 1      150        10        1 

Long  Island  City ....     8       90       2       7       9      . 
New  York f.  ...  28      «90    3W  I  123     427  18,873 

a  Estimated. 

b  The  school  for  males  was  in  session  39  evenings;  for  females,  18L 

0  In  the  school  for  males,  40;  for  females,  25. 

4  The  term  was  from  October  7, 1889,  to  February  7, 189a 

«  The  three  high«chooto  were  in  session  180  evenings.  ^  . 
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Table  2.^8t(U%stics  of  pMic  evening  schools  in  ciHes  and  villages  eontaming  over 
4iOOO  inAolntonto— Continued. 


City. 


O  a 


Number    of 
teachers. 


Number  of  dllTerent 
pupils  enrolled. 


i 


I 


II 

III 


lO 


11 


19 


NBW  TOBK— cont'd. 


Rocbester... 

Utlca 

Watertown . 
Yonkers*.., 


OHIO. 


Chllllcothe.... 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Defiance 

Postorla 

Fremont 

Nelsonvllle 

Portsmouth .. 
SteubenvUle. . 

Tiffin 

Xenla 

Youngstown.. 


ORSQON. 

Portland 


PMNHSTLYAlflA. 


Allegheny 

Ashland 

Beaver  Falls* 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Lancaster 

Mahanoy ". 

Nanticoke 

New  Brighton 

PhUadelphla 

Pittsburg 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

Pottsville 

Reading 

Scranton 

Shenandoah 

Wilkesbarre,  District 
No.2 


BHODS  ISLAND. 


Bristol 

Central  Palls 

East  Providence. 

Newport 

Pawtucket 

Providence , 

Westerly 

Woonsocket 


60 
84 
100 
75 


120 
114 
40 
80 


40 
180 
00 
00 


100 
00 


76 


80 
06 
00 
79 
00 
120 


13 
2 
0 
1 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

(3tf7) 
9 
0 
4 
1 
6 
14 
2 


1        8 
8        2 

(27) 

58  I  141 

8        1 

8  I    14 


76 
827 


'089) 


(100) 
1,801 
844 

70 

20 

40 

20 

20 
242 


r 


aSM 


108 


774 

71 

35 

45 
210 
180 

81 
840 

20 
(16.541) 


84 

0 

125 


(2,609) 


800 

86 

277 

1,499 


212 


57 


163 
78 

601 

3,007 

74 

231 


(149) 


80 
74 

188 

1,201 

16 

112 


«89 
512 
76 
468 


100 
2,063 

434 
80 
20 
40 
45 

•80 

264 

89 

90 

0200 


197 


71 
85 
45 

210 

260 
81 

846 

20 

16,541 

2,609 

290 

800 
45 

337 
1,647 

892 

212 


80 
149 
193 
147 
789 
4,268 

89 
843 


18,870 
12,570 
2,170 


10,290 
79,937 
7,240 


1,080 


5,391 
00.000 


5,006 


50,820 
8,065 


900 


73,200 
11,000 
12,000 


74,500 
8,200 

9,000 


4,526 

8,776 

22,882 

148,560 

1,045 


•  Statistics  of  1888-89. 

o  Approximately. 

^  Estimated. 

4  Very  few,  if  any,  evening-school  pupils  attended  day  schools. 
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149 
14 


86 

701.2^ 
181 
41 


0 
518 
75 


434 


20 


18 
141 


80 
204 


56 
OlOO 


74.8 


47 
17 
13 


197 


924 
10 


102 


210 


154 

15 

6,080 

1,880 

180 

200 


81 
840 
20 


209 
932 
206 

100 


30.4 
57 
64 
223 
1,501 
32 


290 

0 

45 

337 

1,400 


187 


(C) 


(C) 


(C) 
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80 
837 
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Table  2.— jStatuCJct  of  puMic  ^jmwu^  mhooiA  tn  citia  and  viUaget  emiaining  ower 
4^000  iii4(i6»taiit9— Gontinoed. 


S 

Nnmber 

Of 

Number  of  dUTerent 

- 

u 

k 

Si 

tottchera. 

impils  enrolled. 

3 

City. 

1 
1 

ii 

1 

n 

m 

00 

•  5 

dg 

^  a 

o 

^S 

Sd 

o5^ 

1 

1'^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

5 

Hi 

1 

s 

3 

4 

ff 

• 

7 

8 

• 

!• 

11 

19 

TEXAS. 

Ira 

Dallas 

* 

2 

0 

8 







— 

TKBMOHT. 

100 

Burlington 

2 

83 

2 

0 

2 

78 

4 

77 

2.268 

27 

1A1 

Rutland 

1 

80 

1 

4 

ft 

80 

10 

40 

840 

28 

40 

▼IROINIA. 

1<tt 

Norfolk 

J 

75 

•40 

2 
S 

0 
0 

2 
2 

liO 

•60 

0 
•0 

110 
•60 

8.250 

410 
•80 

166 

163 

PortsmouUi — 

164 

Richmond 

WISOOKSOI. 

0 

77 

S 

8 

U 

219 

0 

819 

5.852 

76 

210 

165 

MUwaukee 

21 

<% 

M 

14 

72 

2,822 

606 

2;  827 

44,604 

1.284 

€8,^6 

16r) 

Wausau _ 

1 

0 

£ 

2 

80 

4 

64 

61 

76 

*  Sbatlstlca  of  1888-89. 

a  The  teachers  recelre  no  extra  compensation  for  erenlng-school  work ;  no  saiiMtfate  record 
Ib  kt^pt. 
6  Tbe  schools  tor  boys  w«re  opm  89  evonlnsa ;  for  girla,  26. 
«  Estimated. 
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1358  EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90. 

Table  A.— Statistics  of  property^  receipts  and  expenditures  ofptiiUe 


CUy. 

Total    taxnblo    prop- 
erty 111  the  cUy. 

15. 
Ill 

RaceJiiis  for  the  idjool  y«*at  l^Md 

1 

1-5 

II 

II 

S| 

5s 

^ 

1 

9 

3                   1 

4 

^ 

« 

7 

8 

• 

1 

ALABAMA, 

Dlrm  Ingham,.,,. 

KO.  000, 000 

1^,000,000 

*2O0,0O>  |»,6^ 
15,000     lACTi 

763 
1.340 

""" 

|«.14l 

100 

T 

liutitpavillo 

5,  OHO,    hfiST 

4 

M'>bna 

■"i*,"256,'66o 
"'*a;50o;(i66 

8, 000,  wo 

SWJKMJ 

1^ 

Mfjutjjomery — _ 

S,  500,000 

60,000 
"'"46,006 

4.077 
""2,i0fl 

2,  MO 
r56a 

1I,&00 

"'  iS,"357 

3,S00 

2301 S7I 
35^U9 

7 

Tuscaloosa, — ,. 

ARKASfaAS. 

Furt  Sniitli .. 

iioittijv 

•2,500,000 

4,000,001.^ 
1,1500,000 

0 

^.000 

6,570 
60,519 
50,060 

r.27& 

S7,3M 

e,099 
&4,273 
43,041 

8,385 

8?7 

"  "336 

19.004 
7,37S 

10 

IjUtl&Kook  ...... 

ass,  000'  e.ste 

11 
IS 
13 
14 

Eiireka..... 

Loa  Angeles 

Oali!:\iid  _.....,. 

4,019,50^ 

C,  099,  m 
135,  QOO,  000 

117,  MO 
fHS,000 
471,050 
130,  UOO 

13,56& 

107, SCO 

19.  gas 

I'i 

lilvorEide* 

1. ...... ...... 

IS 
17 
IS 

Sacramenio 

I^an  Die^o 

Sim  Kraiiclsco  „ 
San  Jo.go 

14.000,000 

in, 471, tea 

300,041,440 

14,000,000 
l!4.707t^li> 
300,011,440 

5Ji^30O 

l&T,?t7 

4.757.71*^ 

233,fl00 

30,003 
tJ7.t^^ 
57W,0U7 
41,037 

40,383^ 

i4,aao 

*0S,16C 
IB,  11S3 

17,  U« 

18,7^ 

16,080 

m 

3*0 

B3.8T9 
«.S3^ 

962,  las 

75,040 

*n 

SantiT^  Burbfira 

St 

E3 
£4 

Santa  Cruz„,.._ 
Santa  Ko3a....„ 
Sto*.kton  .__„.. 
Vallejo.. 

Aspen...,,  .  .,.. 

a,  io<j,  000 
a.soo.ooo 

B,  500, 000 

e,ooo,«w 

4,€SO,000 
3,600,000 
0,500,000 
4,000,000 

2,  BT7,  424 
4,&(MJ.IN55 

50,  ijfti 
31,1^: 

m,oa4 

i:lw5^ 

10.&31 

i^i.ftu7 

12,0S§0 

3,170 
U,600 

0 
fl,07J 
I»,710 

"si  ,"666 

5,305 
3,9W 

1&,90& 
8,  BIG 

^.W2 
10,000 

0 

"'3,'7M 
£36 

44,3M 

4Ek,«0O 

102,037 
48,900 
S»,14(l 

P5 

124,000 
J, 500, 000 

340,000 
131, WO 

:*oo,afj 

AT, 600 

3S,'696 
338,000 

52,000 
107,  43511 

41,11X1 

4],*]O0 
71,000 

20 

ColoniUo  Springs 
Denver,  district 

No.  1  • 
t}tm\'€T.  district 

Dcnvt^r.  district 

No.  17. 

U';ulvill(j* , 

Piir^Llo,    district 

No.  L 
Pueblo,   district 

No.  iJO. 

CO:T?fECTlCUT. 

An:5r.>tila. ......._. 

Ulrmlnchamc... 

ndfiweport 

Ilrist^d    .„ 

29 

30 

^1 

""" 

2,QSfi,457 
0,3l3,G2l 

5,a62,M9 

&,oe3,uoo 

i^sii.Byo 
a,  1^:0.071 

30,7SS,3S3 
5,g72,&H 

9,»ia,K;:i 

7,y00 
3a,&S4 

4,000 

10,  m 

'2~Q2b 

7,8^ 
4,401 

M,8»4 

*"'"»,  665 

I0&,400 
H,5fi] 
18, 010 

i*.i{u 

30,530 
1S,1&P 
^.440 

4fl3 

IGO 
700 

!f 

15, 930 

6 

3SS 

4,410 

0 

"Jo738& 

3.765 

4S,0S» 
US30 
3,S9* 

4fi^&ta 
"iilm 

18,885 

30,  aw 
13, ess 

23fl,0n 
18,S»S 
70,545 
24,  OU 

33 

3^ 
3*1 

43,  es^,  T,m 

5,000,000 

S7 

t;n.'fnwielni  ,„.. 
Jlnrtrunl"  .-__„, 

^lLlU?ht*filt!Ci^  .... 

.\tL'rW<m...... 

MjMk'toini  

NcivUrRain  . 

S9 

|[ 
43 
43 

'"■'4,"6d6,'666 

is, 
3.G3:! 

A 12, 371 

,SC2 
18,90i 

•  statistics  of  1888-89. 

aJ^Tpensea  of  evening  schools  are  inclnded  in  columns  14  and  15. 

&  Salaries  of  teachers  for  half  month  of  July,  188<j. 

e  Estimated. 

dThis  report  includes  the  entire  town. 

«  Value  of  real  estate  only. 
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I 
1. 

2 

Pi 
§ 


M 


Si 

A 


«i5 


Sxpanaittmator  Qw  sebool  Temr  WMO, 


a*- 


5| 
II 


I 


r 


Is? 

II 


lO 


11 


19 


14 


Iff 


16 


IT 


18 


19 


S200,000 


127 


s,eoi 


38,905 
49,432 


talkie 

'"«9,"977 


9,078 
451,774 
209,706 

85,599 


H^278 
■^8.^325 


SS,704 
212,507 
60.409 


W.K1 
1,226 
1,092 

"ni.'flOC 

^'ITtto 


1^,740 


18,186 


an,  668 


175 


1.891 
9,690 


'«>,99§ 


i 


44,006 
7,781 
61.797 


51.902 

50,123 

222 

34.292 


l)a,88t 
992, 7W 
109,932 


2».«39 
2S,587 
25.32i 
19.404 


17,202 

187.443 

al54.398 

21,207 

9,000 

78,260 

44^014 

0801,507 

50,739 


7. 

82.747 

044,636 

5.437 


94Bf}\ 


96,661 

383,  li7 
249, 4i2 
20,704 


•1.189 


80 
7.840 


4,680 
68,027 
10,264 

^896 


20,796 

19,880 

^133,774 

15.219 


^L 


114  W7 
66.  m 

968.00fii 
86.261 


&828.8I2 


90.664 

80,780 

291 

23.681 


8 
9 
10 


11 
18 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


46.000 

60,426 

0 
93,296 


10,468 
6.210 

0.874 


4,«n> 

8,000 


8.  tea 

10.167 
0 

^877 


96,809 

i10,&42 

88.605 


94,864 
~tfa,'906 

XKt,6B3 

3S7,96B 

39.140 
380,980 

55^807 


—-25a 

V60d 

14.060 


10,802 
U,595 
40.427 
12.480. 


8. 717 
M66 
16,785 


20.799 
21.4SS. 

fo,art. 


8.002 
9,969 
97.877 
•7,81d 


92.608 
20.00q 
183,462 

90.667 

71«950 

700 
44.658 


19.894 
n8«467 
192.163 

99,850 

18,981 


21, 404 


12.240      16,200 


24.045 


11.101 


14646|       18,917}       8.107 


i 

"k 

0 

SO,  780 

0 

a 

11,200 


0 
0 

6 
0 
a 

^833 


1M80 
136.  D46 

"9M8». 

18,636 
986,821 
18,202 
70.945 
97.607 


9,184 


4.809 


27.379 


16.704 
99.860 
11.710 
198.689 
19.714 
4a:.349 
18.002 
93,730' 


^23 

4,933 
19.407 

1.989 
44,648 

7.121 
23,54^ 

6.7SI 
9. 4661 


2.999 


7581 


/Indudes  town  anfl  district  tazBB. 

iNo  balances  are  carried  <yvoc 
TefwnMBa  district  taacB, 
i  PrindiMiiBy -Wwn  i 
J  Olstflct  taxes. 
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1360  EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90. 

Table  ik— Statistics  of  property^  receipts  and  eoapendititres  ofpubUo 


City. 


Total    taxable    prop- 
erty In  the  city. 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1889-90. 


3 


cx>mnEcncuT-coxL 


44 


_    NewHayen 

46  New  London 

46  Norwich 

47  Rockvllle 

South  NorwaU.. 
Stamford^ 

60  Thompsonyllle*. 

61  Torringtontf 

62  Wallingford«.... 

63  Waterbury 

64  wmimantic 

66  Winsted# 


160,789,856 
8.000,000 


•97,642,475 
10,666,668 


2,073,010 


4,146,020 


1874,200 
180,000 
167,000 
80.100 
60,000 
140,500 


1,264,667 
1,670,000 


721 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 


DKLAWABB. 


Newcastle.. 
Wilmington.. 


8,811,000 


1,487.000 
88,806,463 


8,166,600 
88,806.468 


86,840 
41,640 
400.000 
89,000 
83,770 


18,000 
504,287 


•41, 206  8174, 886 160, 
6,111 
6,899 
4,892 

i% 

2,676 
1,964 


24,400 
80,441 
,4.824 
16.088 
29,S(e 
c3,469 
11,426 


,167 
47,800 


818 
al2,118 

'<tii~068 


M,  866 
664 

1.000 


167 

1,006 

667 

427 


16,707 
4,668 

2.196 


807 
0.466 


89,568 
12,968 
7.218 


4,627 


4.000 
126.788 


11,006 
808 


81 
1,824 


DISTRICT  or  GO- 
LUMBIA. 

Washington/ 

Washington^... 


1 168. 807, 641. 229, 961. 311 1 


1.708. 076  A828,7&0  <828,7S0 


A124.189 


Key  West . 
Pensacola.. 
Tampa 


Americns  .. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Columbus.. 

Oriffln 

Macon 

Rome 

Savannah* . 


8,206,060 
2,766,642 
2,600,000 


•^,<00,000 

l,'>-)0,967 

•3'.MM)0,000 

l^  .^hW.OOO 

•7  [i2,350 
]..^»,000 

Ee,  i<»,000 

4.54)0,000 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora 

Beardstown 

BeUavllle 

Bloomington... 

Braid  wood 

Cairo 

Canton 

Centralla 

Champaign*  ... 

Chicago 

Danville 

Decatur 

East  St.  Louis  . 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Preeport* 

Galena* 


426,000 
2,424,435 
3,496,864 


1,911,960 

1,160,146 

700,000 


168,135,831 
2,000,000 
2,229,502 


1,700,000 

1,679,680 

487,601 


4,899,076 
6,918.866 
8,760.000 


*8. 000, 000 

4,669,967 

*42,666,667 

18,000,000 
*  7,142.860 


16,633,333 
6.000.000 


19,000 

•22.960 

12,000 


«41,200 
40,600 
800,000 
100,000 
110,000 
26,000 
98,600 
14,000 
896,600 


4,613 
2.670 


il84.189 


8.082 


1,084 


•B80,5ffi 
78,976 
28.840 
10,034 
18,818 
87.807 

9.670 
18^817 
13.836 
116.  sn 
24, 70S 

9,716 


4.  __^ 
188.177 


667,800 
848,278 


13,609 


1,117 
2,087 


8,568 
10,325 


876 
927 


102 


10.418 
18,882 


1,991 
8,618 
1.200 


42,800 
19.909 
2,900 


4,079 

962 

2.206 


2.129 


60.909 

84,479 

6.306 


1.80O 
7,769 


8.000 
64.000 


6,899 


600 

6.167 


10,406 
73,825 


1.416,667 
6,061,088 
13,983,416 


6,736,860 
8,480,438 
2,800,000 


36,000 
112,000 
310,000 
24,270 
64,000 
66,434 
82,000 


1,376 
4,522 
6,712 


31,443 
66.966 


66 
8,121 


14.616 

895 

17.669 


16.891 
36.426 
83.358 


672,643,824 
8,000,000 
6.688,606 


9,300,000 


2.762 
1,361 
1,273 
1,122 


16,243 
11,218 
9,823 


14.696 


171 
168 


10,200,000 
6.878,880 
2.438,006 


150,000 
120,900 
188,300 
100,000 

87,r 

37.260> 


152,5803,310,077 

3,034 

4,368    40,168 


17,477 
17,775 
12,644 
10. 688 


43.076 


2,900 

784 

8,110 

2.0461 


44.011 
33,183 
24,280 
11.781 


194 


264.1633,726.810 
^  201  46.311 
887^  44,768 
83,506 
46.915 
8^504 
27.785 
17,0681 


4 

1.687 

141 

8,281 


*Statistics  of  1888-89. 

a  Receipts  from  State  taxes  are  Included  In  column  7. 

b  This  report  Includes  the  entire  town. 

cTown  appropriations. 

tf  District  taxes. 
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jcftwfs  i/ct-Jifls  ahd  villages  contaming  omr4^000  itihabitant^^ContSaiiQd. 


I 

i 


i 


10 


1,000 
0 
0 


11 


i&i.2i; 


1<(J73 
U 
0 


19 


1457. Od0 

30,391 
0,070 


Expeiidttmre^  for  the  bcIiooI  fear  tSSMO. 


11^ 


13 


WS5Jb7 
57,000 


443 
lt,i4& 


8,eS3 


i,i«i 


10,67V 

"'""mo 


116,271 
£4,702 


&,2S1 


ffi^SOO 
^£7B 


21,052 


n,7l^ 
17,583 
S7.013 
71.07¥ 
^,479 
7,1 


t.OOO 
0 


^,mf 


14 


15 


19,531 


£9,575 


197,  &01 
«7,078 


3,0t0 

657 

I|l«3 


3(13 


10,000 


1109, 05Z 

190, 101 
13,000 
10,518 

5,oad 

8,140 
0,182 

16,634 


4,  two 


S70,013 
U0,&<$8 


i!!,045 
]0,I&3 
5,400 


0,565 

ia,as7 

70,756 
3S,5eO 

3,903 


tOl,7m 

T.ooa 

8,179 
5,034 
3,493 
7,075 


16 


0 


3 


If 


i,es8i 

4,S42 
41, 303 

8,oes 

2,190 


1. 06* 
3fi,3»^ 


9«,0^ 
38,317 


495 
^5 


2,331 


IS,  97V 
7,179 


!^Q 


S,000 


500 


«te2,531 

2S,34Q 
19,031 
1^,995 
ST,997 

aff77 

16,990 

lioei 

105,532 
24,7tE 
10,1^ 


fi,2S8 
137,637 


Q&7,&00 
248,278 


15,550 
I2,75r 
e,78S 


9,800 
14,870 
97,013 

Bi,979 


li:s,^i 


6,000 
0 


5,000 


3,38fi 
0 


161,003 


9a 

0 


S3 

ei,795 


t,4J^ 


44 

45 
45 
47 

49 
fiO 
St 
C3 

es 

64 


«0 

fll 


^3 


H,09T 
73,71fe 


7,815 
97,238 


4«3 


71,856 


7,28^ 

10.  lei 

1,4S4 


46,544 
Si71}2 


3, 417 
4^1 


11,000 


0 
IS,  {153 
40,895 


at,  000 
3i;.446 


684 
1,171 
2.6^7 
3,95A, 
192,500 
0 
1^,04^ 

i,ue 

6,363 

2,823 
5,534 


IS. 131 
29,94(^ 
15,271 
tl,63& 
1,2<M,0T*J 
87,206 
58,405 
54. 652 
Bt.Tti 
06.  OM 
30,&fS 


2,M2 
351 

0&4 
2,456 

30,797 
8,SS6 

22,1S» 
i.24e 
9,B55 
5,513 
:±,3ie 


7,6m 
27,725 
^,6(H 

7,000 
12,313 

io,eo§ 

T,3S0 

7,475 

2,079,084 

27,152 

^,046 

30, 

a6,0ft4 

Ift,  05» 
l!i,0(J9 


A. 
0, 
II, 

^, 

3> 
4, 

H» 

»T 

3, 
625, 
11, 

7, 
1(1. 
10, 

?, 

a. 


0 

ff7,l25 

0 


13,39« 
37,236 
63,8^ 

'"it '791 

15,640 
10,000 
13, 101 
3,044.483 
78,500 
41,474 
521,06^ 
30,100 
35.4{r7 
80,064 
12,488 


ED  90 86 


e  Estimated. 

/First  six  divlslans— principally  whita 

a  Seventh  and  eighth  divisions— colored. 

A  United  States  ai>propriatioii. 

4  From  District  of  Columbia  taxea. 
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Table  i.Statistics  of  property  y  receipts  and  esopendUures  ofpubik 


City. 

Tot&l    tnicabSe    prop- 
arty  in  ibe  city. 

i 

i 

Kiwotpis  for  t&e  bcHooI  y«ar  lesvMl 

> 
< 

i. 

t.^^ 

!^8 

II 

li 

li 

1 

if 

1 

, 

1 

d 

3 

4 

jl 

« 

7 

li 

« 

A3 

DO 

tt^u^oia— cont'd. 
GcileiibHrK — 

ia.ees,t»a5 

ta,J63,283 

g:^.oaD 

160,  Oi» 
7«,.^00 
3Ml,0tW 
85,0(XI 

aoo,ixio 

•30,350 

15,221 
S.H1 

£,e7S 
l.HM? 

130,  «W 
30.51^ 

16 

TtSS 
&3S 

n 

01 

Jotjei.,. 

IJS  433,  &&4 

2,7e^iil^^ 
£,539,  B2e 

EB,Ol0|....... 

1>4 

Kankakeo .- 

l.usallo.,-.— 

tr^ 

l.U*  hncld  ...... ^~ 

:::::::::::::':::::::::::': 

l.Ra7 
2,  on 
B,000 
2,25fl 

io^'oiof..,.,.. 

448 
t,tM 

It.  aw 

97 

Muillifi.-..- - 

Ottawa .,._, 

Parla..„,„  ^-".. 
Pekin      ,... 

T,f)(>l,(XO 

6,t!5W.0d3 
S.OUO.OOO 

o,OtfT,aeo 

a,  382,3)11 

1^661 

*"   . 

3SI 

101 

7,::9,34fii 

30,WT,3a4 

40CIJMJD 

:*MWO 

ltf7,15» 

4U4^ 
a4J,]72 
05,  (WO 
40,  300 

SlJtlO 

ft(>,5U0 

iw,  a?o 

70.000 
40,020 

n«,ono 
1^3,500 
409,  MW 
ii3l,UiO 
&a,&oo 

81.  MO 
7J,O0f» 

0[3,axi 

UXl,4fKI 
lUOOO 

Ki.OOO 
20,  »W 
lOO.OfK) 

10,  OK 
1.^3 
0,700 

B.3T1 
1,052 
4,074 

ia,&4fi 

4,75& 

lO,Wfl 
40,  !57 
40,600 

05,381 
10,038 

'  io,ao"i 

f17,44g) 

ia>4r3) 

"6 

"27;e27 
2a,S74 

1S3 
400 

i.euH 

1IO70 

'  "sio 

0 
0 

""aw 

4 

113,6^ 

12,373 

Si 

11.  Oi 

44,  SIS 
l«viS 

ia,«ti 
10,  &y 

lurt 

<juinf'j' ^ 

2,40ri,fjfla 
1, 100,OOU' 

19,177,116 

7,in^,ra3 

15.B5?,S17 
13,617.501 
6,400.tiUO 
0,600.  OUU 

IDl 

100 
107 

K.M/k  Island 

SprlnKiieltJ _. 

SierliiiK  ,,-,._„.. 
St  re  itor.. -......, 

no 

INDIANA* 

Amlyr^on  ,,,, 

IJUJotnln^lon  .... 
Hrii^il-.,.., .- 

l.fitCl.  Tf^l 

"l.'iiifiso 

ii:i 

Oilniubufli .. 

tio,«»j 

lift 

KlkbarL 

lfl,7l>;,^W 

i;ijhi*,4^*r» 
a,  ^>ir,  iw£> 

i.S.vi.ixm 

nt^ 

i.. ,.......,. 

i8.2B5 

63,'742 
1,606 

117 

lis 

110 

Kv£mKvilla  .,._.. 
Fort.  \V*yu(3 , 

Uosbe^n. ,. 

HuntiQpon...... 

Indian  jfcpoUs 

jptTereonviiie,..'. 

KokOTTlO.    .....^ 



13.183,43,^ 
^366,7ti<J 
4,000,000 

a,sri7,0B()| 
21^,130^,  no 

11^] 

123 

fi,4fl8 

I2l,ffi3 

aU,20S 
11, MS 

12& 
747 
135 

IW 

L3fajetto,.__„ 

LaTort^ _,. 

Lawrenceburg  .. 

Li  Of::  an  ^pan  __._., 

127 
128 
1  "> 

'"i»;a)6;^'i 

1  lo.fiao 

Uo.saoF 

67 
14 

i;^ 

HO,mio< 

7a,0(Il 

(22,337) 

73 

0 

2,40(3 

Is 

Is 

(3,634 

IHI 

li,4U,lS«) 
]p5<7i)t^ 

J.is;*,  HO 

13!.^ 

1*V1 

Mifitin  VernoQ... 
MiiTiiif* 

Uoo&,ao 

7S.nuo 
ISO,  aw 
ie3,tiu> 

167,  400 
7b,  000 

laf* 
ni 

137 
13^ 

m 

Hi 
HI 

1,4'' 

NiiW  Alt^aiif 

n  tirti 

(33.642> 
7.474 
11,336 
4,Ste 

7,Bttr 

Kichmunii., _, 

24JJ,00i]    lj,3ai 

2,aui 
SI  a 

"  'flp 

vShilhyv'ilte 

3a,euo 

17^,000 
;SH,f.41 

^,  OlXl 

^4, 81771 

r 

I?f,7*U.!^5 

i,rTi7.ri3ii 

l.VlU,g^ti 
l,25ll,lXA> 

4,013,  F2f. 

'ii.oeo 

46,  »* 

S^4^ 

144 
115 

Wabti.sU ...„ 

TpVafcliLiJEtoii  _.,_. 

IOWA. 

'  AllTlnMc-,-. 

Ba,l0.1l    0,B33 
SI,  f4Ji> 
40,00i>    5,0tH 

(50,  OftV     i,  »^ 

ITS 

29 
133 

445 

147 

[ihjvne. ........... 

*  SbatUtles  of  lS68-<80. 
a  Receipts  from  State  and  city  taxes  are  r^^rted  with  county  taxes  in  column  7. 
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45.  397    123 

*^^0frl    133 
17  7l5    l^ 


004 1   146 


L     i,ooa| 


117 


ft  For  a  high  school  bolldlcg. 

c  Include8to,4S0  raised  (or  a  new  buUdlng. 
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149 

m 

iSdl 
153 
154 
IKJ 
150 
1S7 

im 
im 

104 
1G5 
ICO 

1 

inK 

m 


17b 
1 

ITia 
171+ 

W\ 

1H3 
li^l 

1H3 


IS7 

IW 
lS+1 

104 

19C 
m: 


Glt|l 


IOWA— cont'd* 

llurllnEtton*  r  .^^. 
C**dn.r  RapMa  „_. 

CtlQttHl., .-.„ 

Crt^bton* 

Davf^Tirnrt  _.._,. 

DulMique, .,. 

Fort  Dt>d*?e *..... 

Fort  M:i']l3fjn 

[fiwii  City _ 

KuokvEU *--- 

Le  Mara..... 

Tjyona  ,,„^^,. ,,., 

MLison  City „ 

Ojikaloosa  • .- 

OruimwEi  __.- 

side). 


ALohLfion 

Kmn'irla. . ... . 

ri>rt  Scott 

HtiichlnsoD.., 
Junction  City. 
KLini^is  City  . . 
l-tlWTMTl'e , 

Ni-?wtan  ,,,,„. 

ParjwQixa 

Plilsbur^ , 

Sallna „,,, 

TiJiit'ka _. 

Wt^niiigtoQ  .,. 

Wichita , 

Wliillelia 


KE^'TCCKY. 


D^tyton ..„ 

JlopklQsv'Llle 

r>'Xiiii;lrill  ..... 
f^rtuSpvnSe 

Nf-w^jrirf-  .    . 

f)v^  f.nsbrjro,.._ 

Flirts*., 


LunSJATffA, 


Tcit^il 
orty 


iftxnWii    prop- 
in  ;be  city. 


I^ooo.ooo 


l.OOO.Ono 
4jl5htUlU 

M,  1  ^:l*.  1 1  n 

^yl  7'!  3 

l.*H\>.(Kh) 

2,450, 1  [W 


S,4i?7,5fl8 


^1 


S§e 


fl5,6?^,6a7 


ift  ^*^ 


Kecelpts  for  the  school  year  1^8^90. 


e*3 

£3 


I4J?0,000_.„. 


H,rt73,?e7 
2,  nOO,  OOOj 
13,  N3,  S9IJ, 

30,  fflW,  CSO 

7,4<M(,«;0 

a,C40,filfl 

l,flD7.4fll' 
7,3511,570 


. -„„..!  15.193 

,_.. I    2,71 

103,500!    'J.frOO 

iSl7  500,    8^  l7Si 

rT£io,cw»  U>,7^ 

230,0fM;iJ  10,  SIB 

50.100   n.my 

41,0001    3,1W) 

fio,  owi; 

IIO.IMH.   .. 
fp^J.UOO,    l,8iK 
43.C300]    a,  IH 

uKj.ootj  3,eer 


.i 


2,ww,y&a 

«J,&75.010 


61^1^4 


3,ffiH,4P0 
J,Or.\a,fkiS 


10,^24,000 
I,  WHj.fl^l 
S,3f!f,80y 
l,4!i3,OCK^ 
1,427,542 


ij;,:t77,flao 

i:,50<J,000 
7,l^i>J02 

a5,'4i3.3,il 

i\  ^K  07O 
ia4W.5O0,' 

7.iirk,t>pl 
5^710.  lee; 


llB>fl74  2,392 
125,<X>0  4,*7i5 
WO.OOiX  l7.Slfl 


o  ^ 

si 


'WSi,fl2C 
1^0,000) 
m,^    {a) 

49,04S]..... 


3), 312 


13,  (CT 
ITS 


U,  134 
&,4d5 


;ori,ooo 

1,510.74:^1 
0,43^1,85^ 
J,L'00,OOtl 
«,ftl5,7K 
lilD2,97y 


.! 


E,  29a,  OOn 

37,739,43;: 
3,  OOi},  OtX> 
2fl,  417,^0 

li,  45K,  y»i 


i:,rri4i,<Nn3 
ii.ftcm.ootH 

].]50,EXI0 

ttiO()0,tXlO 
I,31i!.CIO0 

3,(X10,000 


*JI,Oi»0,Olwt 
I,  h^,(IOO 
4JiCH'f,000 
1,SK^,0(!0 
lfljM),OCK) 
114,40<>,NiO 
8,U0I3,  0(J0 
fl,l]00,ODQ 


lBa,(KMI 

la^iio? 

110,000 
1 50,  iKK) 

50. 840' 
25S,a50j 

'fa^i'ooo 

100,000 
55.0ti0' 

1^,IKKI 
M,OfJO] 

400,00i» 

55.w:ki 

395.  050 
ftti,  CIOO 


IT. mi 

3S.C00 

30, 000 
lMiS«)0 
15,IW»0 
15i>,  f^KV 
1,ai5*,rt(ri 

IH.T-,  IfcJtk' 

ioo,  my 

90,  Cl]0| 
flll.OQO 


5,w;'i 
3.2S:i 
2,3©} 
2.403 


10,544 
3, 847 
7,401 
1,910 
2.244 


2J<*0 
11,7^ 
1.S50 

2,106 


1,541 
4,&00 


t28,3a5> 

I  16,  SI  4: 

...  J  35,4*51 
<70,&06) 

13,102 


38,453 
iRiTOa 


32.903 
21,25B 


65,Bia 

47,6*17 

m40O) 
15,914     4,016 


23,675  .__ 

7i,1373 
(le.SOOJ 

ra,5e]i.... 

(23,005) 


9,000 


5.1M50 

la.oirfi' 

5.  44;i 
10,  I7tt 


000    ,„.. 

500        ... 

(X10,,,„„ 
755L.._. 
\m. 

000,  I 


IXK} 


*,0()0,000        (1,000,0001 


^,mL 


.OftJ 


14i;,<}@3 


I 


KK^ 


SOS 

79 

323! 


121 


442 


139 

9,;:a» 


79,  Sis 
121 


513 
4^4 


3,142 

3,  t4@ 

948 


^ 
^ 


lt3,  SIC 
15,500 

n,&49 

35,281 


32,5«M 
28,435 
40^437 

1X001 


S,541 
S4.63i 
3f«243 


21.1 


27,flSI 
3S,3ie 


239 

150 

3,  MO 

tB9 


4,07S 


2,700 

'7,574 

U 

018 

600 


8,338 


25,741 
84,949 
18,5fX) 
84.539 
E5.1 


5,613 
1:1,500 
(?*,!lt74 

I7,:ti0 

40,000 
J77;S59 
30,101 
23,097 
S9,TiB 


ies.0^ 


Stirt'veport  _. 

•  Statistics  of  1888-88. 

a  Receipts  from  connty  taxes  are  included  in  column  S. 
b  Account  overdrawn. 

tf  The  receipts  are  for  the  year  ended  January  1, 1800 ;  the  expenditures  for  the  year  tnded 
.-,_  ,    «cwM  Digitized  by  ^^JV>'OvlV^ 


July  1,1890. 
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Table  4.— Statistics  of  property,  receipts  and  eaependitures  of  public 


ClLf, 

Total    uiahlB    iFTOp- 
erty  in  the  cjty. 

BecislpM  for  the  school  rear  iSiEMML 

1 

•3  i 

1       ^  1 

Is. 

1 

£5 

1 

il 

£ 

-i 

^ 

1 

9 

3 

4 

a 

6 

T 

» 

» 

Wl 

Auburn  ,,,,^„,.. 

4.Ri*;i,llO 
lO.OOIJ.DOO 

ia,ooQ,o« 
e,5ei,i« 

r78,u(X) 

77,003 

135,000 
13,50n 

leo,  oofj 

28.00i] 
3U,£XW 
^,OCHJ 
ft5,000 
232,000 

43,00r( 
47,0iXt 
31,350 

2S,00ft 
41,  UUP 

112,000 
45.000 
90,000 

asL>,  my 

da,75i>,tiftl 

1*10.  Oil? 
415,000 
♦58,200 
114,475 

s,%t»otr 

110.3rK) 

1,003,550 

SSy.OlB 

15,000 
4.i*0O 

10,090 
1B3C 
2,fl:S 
B.35W 
1,775 
4.600 
3,016 
2,G71 

12,50& 

21,S53 
3,021 
5.^ 
4,37S 

102,112 
2.iKJ0 
3,eifl 

B3 

7a 

0 
0 
0 

C!2,000 
11,333 

(1 

i5,«io 

1 

ixn 

BiitH.. ........_.. 

»,KM.2;a 

13,350 

18,000 

7,000 
4,200 

fi,ooe 

CI,  400 
83,585 
12,231 
8,001} 
7.500 

TOT,  181 

R(Vi 

BGlfnat* 

--..,., 

3(16 

HlJdoford 

llrewiT ,__ 

o.34t;,f>^ 

i33,#la,2« 

8  4S 

mt 

"375 
0 

ISO 

0 
260 

S08 
£03 

Sin 

OftlaJa. 

Gartlluer, , 

Z  mx^.  you 

l.&40.5flii 

FortlamK ^.. 

3,  a  II,  30^3 

10,  6^,  B3; 

51,939,  KK 
^,  333.  am 
4,»7l,4a^ 

7t;73S 
iin  M3m 

£1^ 
214 

Baco    ..  „ _. 

11  STtt 

St5 

Water  v^illo _„ 

2ie 

21T 

MARTLAND. 

Baltimore. .,,,... 

FYL'dtirk'k. . 

Hageratowu  ..... 

MAS3ACEL- SETTS. 

Adaiaa  c „ 

Aine^bory  (?.._„, 

AttlyLiorM ._ 

l:Jt;VLirly  c  ._., 

Boston..     ,..     .. 

20T*iJOO,000 

3,  MK),  £M>0 

13,011.  4.J5 

17,.172.  4]- 
42,?v33,3£» 
fT7,47J,i>2f> 
2[).lJ3S,S5i) 

S,  1^11,435 
3,7^J,5iV 

7/2kU,3iJa 
4@,§M,C^I 
l&,^7i\2ft'» 

7^fpO^,5f.K^ 

13,411,033 
17JGf!,MJ 

7,47<.)J[3 

30,lXH»Hi)0iJ 

Hj,i33.:»nfy 

■».  010,051 
5,471,  mMJj 

0,  43,1,  G2Q 

4,  N7 1,751 

5,aii.miii 

tf,C2H,5?5 
35,0&)jXtf> 

rp,tyii,(H7 

0,700,r)i|iJ 

*7JJ:13.  esfli? 

257,000,001 
0.7fti!,(iOi 
0.23i,O0C 

5,2,'50,nK: 
\(100,OOC 

5,SWM,tX;6 

13,&11,4^JS 

7^.  4&5,  N^ 

17.37^,117 

"3,"fl66 

7,«K 

3,67tt 

em 

11,  ua 
1^910 

27, 7« 

220 

15,741 

afl,oot> 

" 6 

0 
0 

L740 

40,703 

0 

2i3 

Ilrockton , 

liroDkUiio 

Cambridge....... 

Kid 

90 

3y8,2e# 

90,600 
25,025 

"o 

715 

1,387 

72 

75^,eeT 

jS7 

OittlH»;a.. _.„ 

20J3i>,&HJ 

223 

CUiiiiiii „ 

Uanverri „_^ 

5.811.4^5 
a,  79^1, 52:. 
7,  Q^jy.  £W.i 
7.2I0.3O0 
43,BiJ,fl9l 

i:o,&M.g4o 

t«> 

15 

3a 

17,9TS5 
41,65.^ 
30,017 

183,  m 

75,6-'? 
24,500^ 

....... 

eeo 

2;ii 

Dodhaui.......^,. 

2X^ 

EveroU  _. 

...... 

SI 

3,^72 

£33 
23^1 

F^aliniv(?r._ 

FJkhburR __ 

Framingham .... 
Giirilncr,  .^,,  .. 

....... 

iSfi 

23f? 

4,  mfliU■- 
10,7£Ei,»S} 

"'31^5;i'CtVf5 
7,47L>,1I5 

40,0-:  1,8477 

7,iOH,787 

n,ai»,5T3 

70,  UOO 

j:h'o,{X)0| 

-- 

15,000 

01,^2 
71,  ^H', 
3.'.  40  J 
87,000 
ie5.00«J 
140.610 
71,68^ 

is,ooo 

39,7(31 
43,960 
Sl,61» 
23,803 
:J3.50G 

0 

""m 

n4I7 
3^,471 

|[7,aS7 
23»,11? 
US,  701 

237 
2^ 

2^0 

(.f  lome^toi- . 

rlavtrhlU 

HoJyoke..... 

HydDPark 

Lawrence. . 

Lou  ell,  „ _ 

Lynn. ., 

Maliitn  _„...._„ 

MriHflekOEVi 

MarllHvro  -..._... 
ML-iitoni. 

241 

R)J,000 

*i.y.s,tx)oL..... 
fteo,ooj| 

3Ki,61(t  27,5^1 
58,  iU\          5y 
100,000           75 
li»,000           65 

:::::;: 

2=r7 

:SJ17 
01 

24;% 
ail 

-...„, 

218 

M<;Jro3tJ — ..,. 

Milfntil 

NlUIiIc.... 

New  Bedford  .... 
Nowbiirjport .,.. 

Nowiou  .__ 

NMrthx\dama__. 
isToiUiamptou.... 
Feauculy  .__ 

384 

38 

ti,fsa 

£51 
253; 

:i1.i^7,tV]^3 
12,3iH.7Jri 

ar\tx(0.ooa 

ti,tri5.47l 
9,700,000 

"""5sa,"Q6i"L..... 

1 18,  50ti 
C3.S83 

12I,70J' 
37,100| 
3fl,2m 

1.209 
S28 

miss 

^,4S6 

»7,aso 

1IW,400 
1&4,(K)0 

118 
97 

277 

"iii 

•  statistics  of  1888-89. 

a  Deficit,  f342. 

&  Deficit,  9325. 

e  This  report  includes  the  entire  town. 
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i€hoak  of  citksur^  pillages  cojUainin^  omr  iyOQO  iiaiahUanU — CootinuB^!* 


lO 


;3 

%5 


Espeti<lttiir«a  for  th«i  achooi  7««r  18^-^. 


SSI 


Id 


13 


lea 

fl5 


14 


11 

u 


19 


m 

S 

> 


te 


o 


ir 


llf 

"si 
IP 


19 


d  Value  of  real  estate  onlj.  ^   ^  4«  ooX-iaJOinfl 

tf  The  amount  exi>ended  for  evening  schools,  183,641,  Is  incltao.©^  i»  *^ 
/Fuel  is  not  included. 

X Deficit.  $197. 
Balances  are  turned  iBto  the  city  treasury. 


Uaud  IS. 
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Citj-. 


&!  ASS  A  ca  USIfTTS- 

SS7  putsOeia....---. 
2^  Plyinou til -_,.,. . 

'-ii^  QxilfiCV* -. 

2^  Salem. 

^51  [  Som^rvllle 

£03|  spt'noer - 

2<M|  fiprln^tleld ., 

SCi5   S  Wiiti  h  ara .  -,  ^  -  ^  - 

a'j^l  Taunum 

K«vj  \Viiiti\3im .. 

a'>ol  wi^fitapui 

270   Wf^yiuouth.-  .., 

&71  Woburii -*. 

272  Worcester 


£73 

^7^ 
L*rs 

!27H 


L>79 
2ftl 


aECUltJANH 


AdriJiTi- ". - 

A!pon!V-. ^. 

Ami  Arbor 

All  Sable  „-.-„- 
JiatUfl  Creek...., 

11^ V  City -„, 

HljiJtaplds 

Cadillac 

Ch»?bayfiaii..--„, 
C>.>l(i  water....... 

Dc  trot  ti.., „,,„., 
„.   East  Sasrinaw  - . 

JSaa  I'l^cati  aba  . .  - 

28*:  Flint,,. 

»sr[  Orani-l  Haven  — 
ESS  r;raini  Kapias,-. 
S*e   I  aula. 


290 


Ircta  Mountain' - 

lrODWr>0ll  ,-, 

Ij»h!>QmlnK  .,_,-.. 

Jacftsruj.  district 
No.  1. 

J  arks  on,  district 
No.  17, 

Kalamazoo  ._.... 

LanslnK.......— 

LtiiJlnprton .._.... 

ManisteB*.. 

M-irr|Ui:tte  .„„-. 

Mr*ncniiin£?c 

Monroe*.... 

Mo II Tit  ClPbieiis- 

Miiskejijoii........ 

Ne.i,%viuee 

305'  NSles ._... 

3Urj)  Ow^s.?f>  _,, ^, 

30r7    PoiitlJiO... 

309|  VVe:*t  ^:mluaw.  . 
310'  SaiiU  .^le   Marie. 

r^e  city. 

av  City, 

ila^U 


S&4 


3HJ'   t'?:iUll  .'MB 

31 1 1  Tr^iv^rr^e  t 
31  i   We,4t  nav 


Toiiil 
criy 


taxable    prop- 
in  the  city. 


II 


an  . 

III 


£t,7ri7  Wj'Ji 
30,  VHH,  mil 

3.4013,971 

8,000,000 
eii57t5,M4 
e,44l,94& 


3h  97fl,  f-rtO 
3, 853.77!! 

heoo,oix> 

l(}Jl7,20a' 
!J,Ui7,lI0 


fOpJKn,  149 
&,7i>3,IOO 


4.eS9,7l»4 


n 


5  * 

d  i-»  ih 


lis 


K00,000 
70,50() 


J?«oelpts  Tor  tbe  flchool  ye&r 


P 


l13fl 


3S0,50f  . 
45'3,R2SS. 
B7,100[ 


41.4!:^. 
3.  4riO 
I7,8i3, 

8jifX>H 

fl,4ll, 
S,(ilH, 
Oa,  HJG, 


0^0,5151 
7fi,  6iJ0; 
3^iO,000 
^05,ftfH 


&,7PO^W3a 
fljiy^iit) 

},ttX>.O0t> 
4,250,000 
KJ,  117^2a^ 
2,{JJ7,4l0t 


l,71^l,(Wl' 

3,767,000 

l50,5a%7EKI 

"""i,'iio,'^| 

lp6^9.(S35 
3l,€23,2i32 


1,781^061 
l5fl,505f7W) 

4,&ia.Mtf 

1.(549,  fi3?j 

<^t,S7a,ffi)Ci 


6,423,330 


7JOJ,650 


1.410,000 


*«J,  5^10, 074 


1,000,0()0 
ftJOQ,OHCt 
7/JiJU,(X10 
lpOW.750 
USTbO  0(K) 

4.0:14,300 


10,816,  {^ 


'a,se5,"666 


1S7,  0(!0 

200,  too 

1,200,111 


130, noo 

56,000 

lfl3,000 

8.000 

200,  (KXI 

'iCM.OOO 

50.000 

30,0rXl 

12,000 

75,  «n 

,rioijoa 

L'35,&40 
50,000 

125,000 
50,0fMl1 

7m,ooo. 

25,QOl/ 
45,  IXMI' 

ito.ooof 
i:£i.000| 


7,oai 
4. 1.10 
3,895 
1,300 

4,4«7 
11,779 


I- 


1^ 


I8d,^^ 


50, 

y7, 

1^3, 

17, 

Ifl. 

73, 


Si2,20^ 
2&.4tff 
37,800 
?liJ,l4§ 
251,94^ 


13,478 
2ii.0S4 
30,915 
10,000 

&i.0S5 
10,45: 


2,  113 
1,857 
83. 4 S3 
12.557 
4.37151 
3, 142 
2.440 
13,03:; 
1,74: 


Sd.fflXlL 


4,233,  4117 


3,20O,0tX» 
]H.,T?7,210 

io,ffli.),i>;Kf 

K.  I  Lift.  057 
3,750,000 
i:  550,550 
4  094,300 


J. 


2,200,0001        4,400,0110 


000 

ooo 

OOO^ 
VOli 
OOU 

(Kill 
OtO 
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2E0, 
120, 
IS, 
H8, 
04. 

4i^=i, 
4!4, 
45, 

IIH, 
100, 

no, 

205, 
37, 

40, 
^10 


(J,7&1 


000 
000 
001)1    3,040 

O0i]l.,. 

OOOj    I,7f>i 
000     1,Tfl3 


000^ 

OtO,  T«,ftlO 


5,1&I 

i.seij 


li.47I 
1(V^234 
449, 7W 

*e.5i 

O.CLO 
2fl,98& 
12,G54 
166,110 
14, 5£^ 


40,348 


27,1^ 


40,000 
I9.&47 


fll,7»l 
14,000 


4,  l^Mi 
5, 4ffl| 

7,745j 


13,011 

4^39^ 
U,€S3 


A,7tt9i      08.070 


a5 


ri.a29 


315 
75 


130 
0 
0 

157 


13,502 


I,  970 


90 
1,143 


153 


l.SQS 
tfl7 


'7,"e79 


3«8 
170 


4m 

5,1»U 

14,367 

a,  137 

3<30 

53 
0,450 
UIB2 


U&S^ 


740 


14 


75,423 
144 

27? 


ear 


1031 


IflS 


^ 


«86uMB 


i(MKe7a 

17, 4 


IS  1,2 
74,1 


39,041 


32,160 
*2* 


44^6fi3 


HOW 

11.340 

33,524 

15, 147 

:307,&St 

17.  MS 


GO  J 


30,910 


E4»,754 


153,931) 
19,306 

i3,r 
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Table  i.—Statistics  of  property,  receipts  and  expenditures  ofptAUc 


Qty. 

Ttktal    tax  able    prop- 
erty in  Uie  cUy. 

'Is 

1 

III 

R«c«lpta  for  the  acbool  r«^  l^tV-m 

1 
1 

|I5 

Is 

s 

si 

si 

^ 

1 

9 

3 

4 

fi 

« 

T 

S 

# 

^li 

Anoka    ^^ 

•l,*i?7,0n 
l,flniBOi: 

i,7:t3,c«:! 

1,79?<,757 
&,l>J0.OOG 

SSJ40,61- 
7E.t!»&,toSt 
S,  too,  OCX r 

7,  a*.^,  sif2 

210,000,000 

7,600,000- 

i*>,(300 

TH,  00<.> 

2,oa*,oi»'j 

800,0ott 
30,000 

KB1» 
"9,75(1 

n,3ca 

\^, 

4,8.T^ 
4,TfE 

iii.isr 

f42fS, 
15,(^0 

is,5a& 

Il,i9f>4 
35,610 

'ti";«9 

0^4) 

Se3£ 

"ess 

l,14S 
207 

2,sn 

315 

317 
31A 
SO 

Braltiurd  „,,„-.. 
imlutti  _.-,-,.... 
F^rluuull  ,„..._. 

Mauliato ._.. 

.Wituicapon,'?  ...«. 

i;cJ  Wliii;_._ 

KuohesLer .,„ 

St.  Cloud. 

323 

St  raui-.^— 

sun  water  .._„. 

Wlnonj ...  ,. 

anft 

Dilumbus , 

LJretjnvlile* -.-..., 
JackiiOJi  .  „ 

l.B25,lfe 
L\ 02 1,  415 

4.l^l.0i>> 

4,  dOC",  OUI 

1,000,  rfl> 

1,  ILiO,  OfM> 
I J  .54,  HO 
1,  £31,  Sii-i 

1 , 0:ifi,  iiWJ 

3,ftX,tH)(t 

n.oit^,  no 

L3rJ,7Xti 

77H,liS.T 

55,  (?(»,  tKXi 

1.4'^J,Ti^3 

£,73D 
2,500 

2.soe 

0,000 

&,m3 
"  iVboo 

t4 

S"7 

^7H 

iO,  (Hit 
CO,  00i> 
40,000 
33,000 

35,  OTO 

IT,.  1  ■  m 

t-jHI,  L4I  1 

50,  O.XJ 
S»,OIX) 

10,  noo 

flO,000 
«,000 
30.000 
l,4fll,6e.'^ 
12.000 

3n,0i:K> 

4&,000 

fr^ 

Moriatan.. ,, 

!%:«> 

Natchez  . , 

^.OO-J 
1,H4 

l,s^3 

rA4iJy 
cl,WO 

e,700 

2,420 
2,^4 
3,579 
41,  KC 

l.§4:2 
2,73^ 
IJK 
2,001} 
4,171 

</::,  7G0 

2iV.6:il 

Its.  727 

B,r49 

2,68^ 

e.oTs 

15,715 

7JB6 

0 

*V747 

rG,4ir 

13.177 
4,40fr 

11,575 

so,sro 

1fl.4H 

331 

VIcksbtirK 

i:.03B 

"s;9e3 

113 

m 

0 

la 

1,044 
351 
e£3 

* 

Cripo  Girardeau*. 
Carthage.  __ 

C[tntoii_ 

CohimijlLfc 

3S7 

H,  750,000 
3,ff7^43fJ 

»;w 

FiiUoo,.,.,^..,,.. 

339 

3^ 

3&,4(W 

123 

109 
S14 
«03 

1,0M 

""303 

SO 

1,100 

tm 

215,8^ 

njjo 

lOJU 
1,210 

£:£ 

1S,7» 
12*151 

tit.*» 
i.'i4i,4ie 

•,07S 

37.m« 

944 

ir^HMUjfJ , 

JopUn*. .,.__.„ 

IjCxlTiKton ._ 

T.oubl ana  ,.„„.. 
M:in5hall  „...„„ 

1,  TjOO,  OUO 

&'     0 
7j5fl      sea 

28T,49K  15,313 
i3«0            0 

a,ce5 

345l 
S45 

3:^0- 

4, 105, 12,1 

Marv'vlUe 

10,  mj^ 

1,001 
TO.ftTB 

Mexico  , ,„., 

MijbeHj- 

8&7,7'>t 

1 ,  fiOO,  tH>.7 

75iMHhh 

ai,0  N>.t)  K 

£27,7:JMKt 

ii,ooo.ocN:j 

13,000,(100 
7,VI,  00(> 

.1,732,  tUO 
4,SO0.OO0 

iK  OOO.  WIO 
:i:JT,73l,aH) 

n,ora,3j;4 

1,50-3,000 

^4,000 

ri3,oot» 

3.*M?7,T71 

4a.oo.k 

so,  000 

LmOIH) 
VOO,I-W 

10fi,5(TO 

^,m 

Nevada. __...  _ 

7, ATS.)    4.flB4 

JUrhHUl 

354 
3r*T 

Ht.  Chailcsj*. 

St.  Jts^jpU 

si.  Luoia ,_, 

Sprinirtl<jld 

Trenti.'U  .  .- 

a&7.*w5 

3B,700 
0,  !70 

2S,T93 

42.S89 
43,3^1 

5V^ 

niittLCUr—- -^- 

Ili.^l(.'na  .„„. 

Sri9 

1 1,000.  Olio 
1*0,000,000 

11^*0,310 

rt.DOOJUlU 

Rriit 

IV11 

Beatrice  ,  _..  „. 

3l,ft5& 

f>,450 

io.gnl£?s.:BO 

•  Statistics  of  1888-89. 

a  Expenses  of  evening  schools  are  Included  In  colnnins  14  and  IS. 

b  Receipts  from  city  and  county  taxes  are  Included  In  colonm  & 
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s<^iool8  ofciUes  and  villages  containing  over  4,000  inhoMtants— Continued, 


"3 

ll 

1 

II 

la 

S3 

Expenditures  for  t^io  scbool  year 

lS8J-9a 

II 

El 

§1 

:1 

III 

1'^ 

1 

be 

B 

, 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

19 

* 

10 

IT 

18 

19 

|3,0»fJ 

um 

»90,S6« 

I16S2 

1L,3W 
4l,(M[> 
10,  L*74 

JS,  flOO 
ff350,&>K 

li. 197 

lL',7tX» 
321.C§if 

3r,733 

9,000 

9,f.0l> 
1^,000 
ll.OOOs 
L2,97& 

SJflfl 
4,210 
3,657 
If  737 
7.frI0 

a,;j:j7 

fl,  IJO 
5,100 

10.770 

fl,7S0 
l9;;-]& 

4,10** 
9;7.'h 
9,000 

9,&n 

11,090 
7,1D& 

5,2M 

77,4^6, 

713,  0^27 

S3, 47^^ 

0,7W] 

6.165 

2ii,4U 

17,475 
\X  77J 

i3.5Tl 

4,14^ 

3a,l?7 

5,8r77 

10,01X» 

all2,351 

4,433 
3.S>44 

151,  go^ 

D.0ftf7 
10,195 

W& 

BOO 

" 575 

2.766 

J.T25 
2,149 
2.230 

B,5eo 

3,4fil 
2,83« 
l.lffij 

7,812 

ti2,9ei 

17,500 

f75 

314 

IfR 

lll.TW 
57\J 

3()3, 13S 

SO,  000 

25,ft57 

33,351 

JS,72S, 
a*E7J 

ihm 

ll/TtU' 

101, 74  i 

"  iiicnjo 

e,06i 

9.976 

an,  103 

1,274 

1533 

IBO, 104 
1«,707 
25.001^ 

600,^49 
I8,til0 
18,133 
20.6-JU 

7«7,7M 
34.907 
48,081 

10,261 
10.043 
10.300 
13,500 
11,575 
10,900 

fl,fi9l 

e,35» 

•fi,74l 

44, 44^ 

22;  570 
11,095 
7,239 
«,87« 
27,144 
15, 3M 
JU,S15 
e,l68 
523,  B^ 
a,  750 
B.7»^J 
14,355 

^Im 

lO.fllS 

17,  5W 

H3,W5 

7,005 

123.  5ai 

1.091, M7 

13,211 
7.488 

41, 142 

32,  2M 
54,M!5 

iei,o;fc 

"  '7,"74r 

4,3*> 
6,2IS 

7,  KM 
39,280 

1.114 
0 

1,325 
l,19t 

3,517 

7.07» 

966 

l,ftil 

2.923 

11.603 

703 

7IS 

306,efta 

37,813 

0 

«,S10 

4,550 

2,3ai 

5,4IK) 

3,S03 

18.169 

1,014 

316 

4.00^ 

800 

296,0M> 

7,000 
1,374 
[20,414 
7.313 
5,000 

"6 

"■"i'ooo 

7,000 
0 

i,soe 

0 

E.O0O 

3,019 

0 

50O 

3,000 

0 

29,000 

3,000 

It? 

' " 

^       lou 

I5i 

VVi 

11].«7 

B,47T 
3,365 

m 

0 

U2O0 

0 

310 

TPI 

a2( 

33S 
^4 

Tft 

0 
0 

0 

37S 
3,  COP 

{TVt 

U 
0 
0 

0 
0 

Btft 

tl^ 

0 
1.(517 

037 
710 

0 

4J27 
6,001 

4J^ 

2^!m 

13,893 
7,tW4 
9,437 

44,442 

21. 1S7 
B,l»7 

33.oer 

11,770 

ia,70S 
lfl,7% 
19J53 
}%f^ 
21,400 
35JM 

iia,23» 

1,354, 47:^ 
57, 15S 
SI,  307 
10,0€3 

43,(?T0 

?>7.  mt 

1,225 

;eii 

D 
1) 

0 

R^ 

0 

24,145 
11,469 

fE3S 
334 

335 
339 

0 

333 

339 

S-10 

0 
(J 

it 

0 
49 

*J09 

'^ieo 

3,3^71 

3.es5 

2,3S9 
133,  B42 
2,0M 
1,590] 
4.3<0 

1,309 
4,617 
5,043 
3.113 
l,c07 
43.635 
201,325 

V^ 

11,177 

0 

0 

S43 

M4 

^5 

0 

0 
3,600 
4,580 

346 
347 

ni^ 

6,  llfl 

: 

b,ST2 

M% 

0 

U 

6 

0 

350 

850 
0,Q?5 

103 

3,422 

lOfl.^1 

7f<S 

980 

1.153 
Ih354 

ail 

3,^^ 

0 

a.s3 

3,M 

TnOiS 

tjeo 

0,053 
4 

lO.BSl 

„,, j    262,926 

0,000^      19,0^ 
l,200^..,.,„„ 
2^000-            TJ7 

355 

35^ 

^7 

0 

:m 

""^6.000 

77,90! 

i5,on 

11,450 
2,6^1 
13,195 

3R9 

3oa 

13,475 
7,^ 

ROt 

"1  -1 

3,  IMS' 

3*« 
361 

e  Comity  and  township  taxes  are  Included  In  column  S. 
d  Receipts  from  county  taxes  are  incladed  in  column  ft. 
tf  From  fines  and  licenses. 
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atr* 

Total    taxalJle    prop- 
*.^t*ty  in  tht^  city. 

III 

iff 

Receipts  for  the  acliool  year  fssB-m  ' 

6 

1*- 

'J 

is. 

li 

il 

si 

&i3 

S 

SI 

II 

aj 

^ 

1 

» 

3 

4 

9 

0 

7 

s 

9     1 

Mi 

KEUflAtiKA— ton- 

1100,000 
lfiS,000 

U55S,jyXf 
69,ftiu 

f2.9O0 
1t£,  139 
14,5(IH 
3,(V0S 
3  J,  9;*^ 
2,502 
2,45T 

Q,500 

2,S41 
1,501 
11,328 
3,572 

i;:^7 
405 

lusm 

17,417 
7,B97 

io,ajs 

9,43!* 
O.OfPi 
50,362 

»8,OO0 

SI3.430 
4,000 

11,^1 

61/3SS 
30,(900 

Sffi^ 

Tjlnroltl,. . 

11,400,000 
&,  BtJO.  OOO 

fe.ow.aio 

ei.OOO,(X>0 

m\ 

41,^45 
14,flOe 
76.  514 

t7M 

36? 

Nebraska  City  ... 

3rt8 

(Jraf^hik ^ 

l,iM3,0f« 

i3y,y3ij,«Ki 

Mi 

H.e94|        172 
0,780*49. 1!6 

370 

mi 

WBVADA. 

Virginia  city... 

NEWHAMFLHIBB. 

Concord 

IpfiOO.OOO 

10,310,2;:^ 

10.0SS,5S6 
7.3JB.710 
1^300,171 

5,ooo.a» 

8.500,000 

3,000.000 

1D,315,22S 

"""  6,"ci9fl,'T3^J 
32,e03,B8(S 

i5jc3,»ry 

7.  ai^,  7I0i 
1,366,17] 

15,000,000 
14.160,067 

30,000 

w,soo 

372 

373 
374 

Koenp! 

155.000 
BS,2O0 
300,000 

175,000 
47,400 

100.  DOO 

157,i^J0 

til,  500 

40,00.1 

38,000 

407.000 

218.000 

5[J,000 

(i\000 

la.(XX» 

245. OOO 

715. 9;« 

iai.5iM 
4M,01XV 
70,000 

I50,0ilf> 

1^.514 
5,C75 
55,007 
ST, 7m 
21,500 
15/J78 

23.333 

20.50* 

1,000 

9,084 

'  ^5,500 
20,000 

Q 

-"-  — 

507 

385: 
935 
14 
£,S4» 
301 
161 

41.037 

43, 9n 

3T5 
37(1 

Na&hua 

3T? 
3W 

Porismoutb  ,.,,. 
Hocheater. _...._. 

NSW  JBHSET- 

AUantlc  City .... 

m 

JJordentowii .,.., 

'"M8 

4X 
385 

3»2 
IW3 

Brldgeioa*  ...... 

Burlington.    

m647 

3»J 

CumclRn 

J  06, 89^ 

nioiiccst«rClty., 
H-if^Uenaack,,..— 
IJarri-'iOii .,.-  ,,, 

14,00-2,000 

14.002,000 

0 

7,&ia 

irlm 

l,Bffil,lft*) 

i!,i)O0,!n.pn 
1S,8^,4<>'J 

eopooopuoo 
"'""lVo66,6'X' 

fl.OtX^Oil) 

o,(Kl,:?l{^ 
3, 404,  or, 
2S,fc;4,2m 

4,6«a,W 

4,000,000 

18,  m^,  4iV2 

133,333.333 

"e.mooo 

0,590 

8,300 



i4,8se 

3fl^ 

Hoboken  „  ,_..., 

58,735 
^^&0.(>X) 
0,03} 
17,270 
2,477 
g,  195 
2L  '^i 
3]i2K 

40,9aJ 

33,450 

1,300 

3,500 

11,927 

10,750 

13,543 

107,415 

G,500 

39,770 

2,675 
0,120 
31, SIS 
6,500 

ilsoo 

5.fl72 
1.560 

5,717 

0 

177,390 
8.000 

6 

""m 

7,971 

0 

0 

no 
a 

916 
9 

4fiB 
4,2€^ 
3,939 
7,602 

99,774 

3i« 
3113 

J eri5'.iT  CI tv -....., 
r^anib?rtviUe*  ,.. 
fving^  Branch*.., 
Mllivlllo.... ...... 

288,450^ 

a5so 

2*334 
20,410 
39  063 
425,fl» 
4^6330 

S9,7nr 

167,33? 

46.&4a 
15.9* 
8,0W 

•Jig 

2^5,774 
l3.Sfi 

391 

Mi^rrlstowu  ....„ 

Neiv  llrunswlek . 
Newirk  ... , 

30.V 

13S,5(J^,53a 
I2.04Sj^a> 
3,4OI,0J5 
43,010,450 

307 

Orange  .^,.,,,...^. 

aod 

F^aalc. .,-,. 

io^!aoo'...L.. 

39V, '>00  OiO&l 
35,060     7,419 
4l,0lX)   15,206 

197,  Off)        057 
65,0r»     e,408 
3:i,000     M29 
3l,fi00     B,77fl 
37,  Offl     5,  302 

337.3fcB^  &:i,7Sl 

00,000  n.'^h 

399 

Psiteraon 

IVrth  Aniljoy*... 

iOl 
4J13 

rtillLlpaburg..... 
FlaUUi*-ia.....,_, 

Huhwrty*,.. 

?tHnT.!fink»_ 

v,7:hmwo 

6,750,000 

IE>,454.&15 

0 
13,076 

ISO 
t,959 

*ll 

'""52fl 

147 
&9S 

*t)R 

S;ilt2m .,_ 

3,S(»,O0O 

5,250,0^.) 

400 

HiKUUi  Amboy*,,. 

40  r 

108 

Trenton  ..... . 

Union*..-,.,..... 

B«,:4:i4,7(r^ 

3^,437,05:1 

"i 

409 
410 

4u; 
4rj 

KKW  MEXICO. 

SamaFo. „ 

HffW  YORK. 

Albany. .__ 

AIVjIoti  .. _„ 

ATM.sn*rdaiiu. .    , 

Ofl,  747, 0:^5 
2(074,004 

6i,  747,055 
3,111,141 

12,000 

8S,500 

33.000 

*9e.30O 

2S5,(W0 
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3,533        12,4171       4,545 
10,273        3,648 
666        10,345        2,899 

12,086 

18,0931   32,269   9,528 
18,569   8,370 
7,950 
11, 

15,935    6.197 
14,079   20,587    7,076 
7,675 
23,087 
5,290    22,018^     333    12,499    4,366 

8,605 

21,890 
15,499 

9,610'   26,651 13,046   10,701 

dSo  buildings  are  owsed. 

«  The  buildings  used  as  school  houses  are  owned  by  churches. 

/  Deflcit,  64,413. 

g  Overdraft,  18,065.  Digitized  by 

ED  90 87 


11,624 
10,654 
11,766 
18.570 
82.557 
86.667 
791,1401 
10,861 
060,034 
368,464 
211,904 
17,212 
20,979 
26,000 
24,554 
14,340 
09,938 
24,834 
20,545 
13,021 
13,910 
20,209 
50,890 
20,929 
11,759 
17,352 
22,13i! 
41,742 
14,461 
90,218 
17,188 


8,243 
"8,"568 


8,567 


0 
2,000 
118,610 
0 
0 
0 


18,260 
77,015 
13,272 
go 
22,101 
64,299 
8,889 


0 
2,980 


4,925 


500 
561 
502 
503 
564 
506 
506 
507 
608 
609 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
516 
516 
517 
518 
519 
5:>0 
35;  6601521 
522 


524 


19,451 
23,783 
10,040 
3,172 
5,218 


24,426 
6,341 


6,535 


4,830 


86,243 
52,833 
28,0471 


2,704 


527 
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TABiiE  i.— Statistics  ofpropertyy  receipts  and  expenditureg  qf  pMk 


city. 


Total  taxable   prop< 
erty  In  tho.dty. 


? 
1 


!1 


Receipts  f eortt&e  school  year  ]S8»-ML 


1, 


O  U 
"J 


^1 


S 


599 
580 
681 

632 
533 
534 
586 
586 
687 
688 
589 
540 
641 
542 
MS 
544 
545 
540 
547 
648 
510 
560 
551 
65S 
668 
654 
666 
560 
667 
658 


660 
600 
601 
608 


608 
564 
506 
506 

507 
508 
560 

670 
871 
572 
673 
574 
576 
870 
fWT 
878 
870 
580 
581 
582 
588 
684 


OHio-contlnued. 

Mount  Vernon 

Nelsonvllle 

New    Philadel- 
phia.* 

Newark 

Nlles 

Norwalk 

Oberlin 

Palnesvllle 

Plqua 

Pomeroy 

Portsmouth 

Salem ............ 

Sandusky 

Sidney 

Springfield 

Steubenvllle 

Tlffln 

Toledo 

Troy 

TJrbana 

Van  Wert 

Warren* 

Washington,aH. 

Wells  ten 

Wellsvlll© 

West  Cleveland.. 

Wooster 

Xenla 

Youngstown .. 

ZanesvUle » 


oBaaom, 


Astoria 

East  Portland.. 

Portland 

Salem 


FENHSTLYAHZA. 

Allegheny 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Archhald 

Ashland 

Beaver  Falls 

Bethlehem. 

Bloomsberg 

Braddock  . 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Butler: 

Carbondale..^ 

Carlisle. .— ... 

Chambersburg... 

Chester 

Columbia 

ConnellsvUle 

Conshohocken ... 

Corry 

Danville 

Da  Bois ...... 

Dunnmore  ....... 


•2,800,000 
765.000 


•Jl©. 


000 


0,060,000 

025,000 

2,772,007 


9,075,000 


2,772,067 


2,662,005 
8,701,030 


2,562,096 
0,209,888 


890,000 
51,000 
60,«Xl 

141,800 
62,000 
73.060 
72,000 
04,700 

120,000 


82,486 


810^048 


•12.1 


0,746 
2,201 
3,007 


88,708 
7,041 


•21,721 


6,210 

768 

80 


aO.721 
10,606 
25.40B 


1,819 
4,905 


12,277  1, 


703 


IJsl 
27,8 


0,302,807 
2,257.440 
1,067,000 
6,834,580 
8,200,000 
81.500,000 
2,479,880 


14,006,260 


2,680,500 
6,834,580 
8,200,000 
68,000,000 
4,427,404 


1.420,000 


2,584,066 
1.000,000 


8,870,968 
1,800,000 


4,000,000 
0,500.000 


4,000,000 
10,126,000 


180.000 

75.000 

•250,000 

64,000 

290,000 

100,000 

125,000 

900,000 

96,500 

108.000 

70,000. 

114,400. 

60,000 

10,000 

40,000, 

20,000. 

150,000 

81,000 

460,000 

280.000 


0.897 
19,901 
9,978 

liTfii 

7,004 
4.031 
40,120 
1,948 
2,874 


28,819 


91 


42.825 

"8d.'464 
87.847 


812 


1,817 
407 
185 

8,*§72 
507 


84, «» 

20.  «8 

53,4a 

21.413 

91.< 

45,001 


166,871 
22,231 
28,819 


1.S96 

2,997 

834 


206,429 
27,170 


2,872^      15,408 
2.287^       0.601 


3,000 
8.303 
18,408 
0,640 


26.014.600 
1.700.087 


60,875,486 
9,228,861 
12,102,106 

"Csso.'ood 

•8,500,000 
8,403,890 


7^  818, 770 
6,101,0U 


60,876,436 
18,848,277 
10.210,141 

■"'2,"70i.*206 

•3,500,000 

8,408,890 


100,600 
148,750 
407,187 
97,260  60,161 


11,104 
S.S80 


I9i,800 
24v097 
40,080 
49.802 


lOt 
18. 
08.  OC 
4.441 


1,280.115  28; 482    1011,017..... 


488.000 
825,560 

'*«.'666 

•79,000 
118,329 
66,000 


1,728,000 
2.159,276 
1,799.790 
1.188,894 
2.341,877 


1,728,000 
8,289,018 
2;  090,094 
6,094,470 


8,600^000 
2,034,080 
1,207,286 
8,036,260 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
•472,125 


12,840^000 
4,789,247 


4,562,872 
1,500,000 
8,000.000 
•472; 125 


66,000 

80,200 
80,000 
06.250 
06,000 
60,000 

100,000 
46,800 
42,000 
42,000 
07,001 
86,000 

•20,600 
42,0001 


7,708 
7,812 
756 
2,207 
2,886 
1,808 
1,890 
l!408 
2,207 
1,707 
1,207 
2,480 
2,224 
2.884 
0,080 
8,041 
1,879 
1,007 
1,092 
2,592 
1,171 
],815l 


68,886 

12,871 
20,407 
15,031 

0,404 
18.877 
26,003 

9,906 
10,507 
18,788 
12,788 
11,004 
40,090 
0 

*«•  ^ 
12,142 

10,616 

18,298 


IS.  2781 


356 


18,196 
8,847 


183 
8,804 

480 
1,984 


8,1 
09.0i6(. 


12;  458 
411 


70.8 


UM 


SSfl 


19,111 
SVI04 
94,806 


2iae| 

42,988 

137,991 

li, 


180,129 
86,760 
00,611 
10,"^ 
14,728 
22.823 
17,"^ 


14 


74 

1,019 

104 

187 

7. 

460 
409 

2,860 
208 

807 


14,418 
28,728 
11,777 
17,915 
28,284 
15,451 
14,061 
40,506 
18.308 
12,811 
14.397 
18,503 
10. 280 


•Statistics  of  1888-89. 

^Interest  on  bonds  Is  Inelnded  in  eolnmB  IB. 
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sdiools  of  aUes  and  viUages  corUaining  over  kfiOO  tn^io&ttanto— Continue^. 


dS 

II 

MS 

11 

11 

a**  . 

lis 

il 

St: 

Eipendltur©9  lor  tho  aeUool  year  I880-4MJ. 

^1 

Ms 

ill 

|5? 

il 

p 

1 

, 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

1» 

ly 

ts 

1» 

K8,5I0 
17,  457 
\%\^ 

70,339 
Hi  321 
37,736 

87,016, 
BT,C133 

43,(Sl 
31,f6a 
74,Eiflg 

2e,7«e 

41,S7lJ 

S46,493 

a4,47& 

41, rs 

25,507 

^,m 

IB,  .122 
4t  31!* 
i4,?00 
30,ft4O 
3fl.fl93 
138,533 

31,]3f! 
43,  TVS 
HM.IOUI 

186JSS 
I3fi,30a 

G,»OD 

Se.4!] 
fi.fiSI 

15,0  in 
9,79^ 

11,  SH) 
1&,043 

2L3^ 

12,  £2,^ 
2&,76rv 

1I,6J0 
fie*,  014 
£0,4SS 

108. 9on 
]3,2aj 

14,  UOl 

iii^ea.'v 

10,8^ 
6,102 

■30,225 

,        10,141 

0,287 

W,55S 
10. 152 
2ri.ftJl 
13, 4K 
15,104 
^40,010 
JO,BS.^ 
27,9|C 
20,291 

"'"lB,WJ 
05,t5&3 
44.31*8 
22,329 
17^286 
20,381 

24,eoi 

iX),47P 
22,214 
18,SS8 
13,  aj^ 
13,083 
0,7S0 
17,5288 
28,005 
Sa.S02 
52,039 

24,307 
20,441 

hsomI 

13.  TW 

18*5,129 
fid. 01  a 
07.8(8 
lO.ltl 
13,C89 

43.43^ 

:u,e9f. 

10.827 
iiO,nfi 

s,et!i 

31.00C 

aij.i30 
20,  on 

17.73S 
41.629 
Ifl.SWJ 
12,038 
11,0.^ 

13,038 
10,0^ 
13,2ie 

Wk 

H071 

^10 

I2.m 

K,S«9 

|S,3#T 

K^ 

531 

tT0>t2 

i.ouo 

BpOfn 
2.71fl 

£,096 
8.3S7 
11J2T 

aoo 

ii.dii 

«,7V7 

jes,2go 
4,24a 
13,885 

^'liVoIiJ 

13,0)4 
2,o:f7 

0,075 
8,111 

3,000 

103 

14,129 

^TWJ 

^'U 

5^! 

3,45! 
10,847 

""'6,"58-l 
5,(W& 

o7,2tJ5 
7.  30-2 

18.7^» 
7,&63 
6,301 

27,fi77 
7,140 
4,6*7 

"  "  *;66o 

■  "'fl,666 

3,150 
a7.^^ 

51fl 

a),73& 

iVff 

MH 

%'» 

3,017 
11,1^ 

Mn 

0 

18,140   Nl 
£,470t  E^2 

la.oijo 

30p&71 
K,3]7 

13,000 
9,478 
1.100 

30,803 

0 

tm 

0 

''"3,'J80 
38,0m 
6,075 
&,0OQ 

33,Li9^j    543 
31,0^    $44 

Ifl.OT;'   545 

3S.1I7;  MA 

8,4^  547 

a.  324 

&,i7r 

&,804 
3,670 

n,4S7 

Ml 

'""mis 
5/iJ7 

\m 

4,418 
3,660 

0,470 

0,7331 

55f 

5^3 

[i\i 

4*,  737 
0 

D 
0 

23,651 

a,  MO 
1,034 

n 

4,  27a 

15,  aa? 

19. 403 
40,378 
41, 184 

3a,?70 

13J2R 

107.  351 

B,033 

14a,  JKS 
3S,77& 
37,002 
4,80] 
8,370 
13;  6^ 
ft,  582 

%m 

8,313, 
1&J81 
0, 14(> 

10,  rtiy 

1 1.  0^ 
ft,7tl*> 

13.  I7r> 
28,95^ 
12.310' 
7,  O-'JS 
0,846. 
8,3911 
10,0fW| 

JO.  874 

UA 

l.«2rt 
0,012 
il,B34 

13,352 
41,331 

Aaa 

400 

4,EJ7 
1&.000 

556 

ftfiT 

1,S0Q 
3,157 
14,0CX1 
1,4I>1 

Ni^ 

io,re« 

4,156 
27.7JI 
3,330 

33,807 
3ri.&l4 

5.0DC 
8,587 

3,m 

2,5H 
10, 1  IS 
2,  Ml 
fl,683 
3,0S2 
1,73.^ 
4.56.1 

ID,  QUO 
0 

63, 815 
1S,4<» 
12,000 

21,^74 
MOr 
1.^1 

4,73t> 

28,485 

EkV9 

0 
0 

3,3»a 

0 
0 

S«2 
^^3 

724 
fl03 

JWH 

60,000 

fifi5 

6AA 

140^ 

iS,lfi& 

£30 

1,000 

480 

f.rt7 

1,3(11 
25.1!>4 

Evrtfl 

30,77S 

J. 

g 

48,357- 
30,a07 
14,437 
a2.Mfl 
14,l&t 
H4.£*l!> 
36,238 

fl4,4?« 
24.30G 
lfl,OS| 
14,357 
lfl,4afi 
1(5.S4S 
lt,S5B 
S3,  086 

. _,, 

3,800 

l,80d 
3,600 
1,295 
0 
3.000 

1, 12*J 
1,583 

a,  CIS 

lis 

l,3ilc2 

rO 

4^ 

3J7 

^V^ 

2,7iy^ 

gid 

5» 
690 
RTI 

3.E>28 

£,1S0 

572 

. 

?V7a 

17JKS0 
0,000 

13,800 
21,i:«I 
14,  570 

0 
0 

674 
575 
678 
577 

Ik 
0 

0 

as 

3,S2^ 
0 

i*,387 

r>.0(M 

4.811 
3,803 

3.594 

22,5(10 

7,070 

2.500 

0 

6,000 

TiTB 

0 

0 

0 

570 

0 
K434 

5^1 

''tHI 

FiA4 

3,e8(j 

xm... 

10.47tJ 

6^ 

ft  Receipts  of  countj  taxes  are  included  in  column  Na  & 
e  Aeoount  overdrawn. 
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aty. 

Total    tiixikL!](?    prcfp- 
©rty  In  lup  cUy. 

5|  . 

Hi 

1^ 

Receipts  for  tbe  Bchool  year  lSS»-m, 

1 

> 

11 

tig 

1 

r 

if 

^ 

1 

3 

3 

4 

$ 

« 

T 

8 

• 

687 

Krle ____.-„- 

Fr:in]EUti ^  ,- 

18.^17,000 

lfi.4n,DiJ0 

l,ft\'1 

l.Wl 
e.  177 

&4;i 

1,709 
3,tMC 
B,7»5 
1JJ3 

:i4N 
s.jyji 

3  l':?J 
7.341 
l.SOif 
3,271 
1,150 

l.m 
1.5W 
li,040 
1,40K 
a,  013 
fi.OKJ 

;.',7rd 

74^' 
2,47^ 

L',  49(>I 

2,7^13 

3{VW4 

l.31«'. 

17  GdC 

I,  74^4 

4,047 
1,S09 

r,W7 
1,L^^ 

l,Ei9l 
LHB3 

flOl 
2,652 
L,  14:^ 
l,SH 

],;tN 

1   5117 
3,  IW 

i.t-ots 

3  ^v? 

7^.1 
1C.5H7 

150,207 
100,473 
20,471 
IS. 510 

S5,llfl 
14, 724 

i,4ra 

"mi 

•65,98= 

hA9 

lire'i^i.'jtjxirg.   .„. 

1,2£S 
S3Q 

|j    |Hf 

590 

llTtrrlsburg 

L9,916,4;S5 

1&,  910, 4:^5 

4s6,rjiw 

TB.OtJO 

9.6M 

K)^ 

HunUnpLlijii  ....^ 

*efi,ooo 

(110,421) 

'it;7«6 

097 
74( 

3*2si 

©7 

6 

1,428 

f^4 

Jolinsi.r>wn.„, 

""" 

49,424 
7,im 

12,TS1 
J«,»T2 
15,943 
11.4^4 
2S.200 

6,383 
10,5»0 
JO.  310 

\%  m 

13,662 
2Si.  [40 
3fi,0*4 
^150 
7.1S74 
'2,e«2.7Hj 

r^.516 
14,366 
13,096 

0 

5S5 

Lzincjist&r 

Jjati-sfnrrl. ,  ..   

11.  oaj,  00^:1 

11,000,000 

176,  KW 

mr 

I.etia!ir)n 

140,  OOfj 
flO,OOD 

r*ock  Haven  . 

l^flOO.OOO 

i,im,Km 

Wn 

Maban^fyCliy.  ,. 

eoi 

Mnuoli  Cbunk.  .. 

MtddlBLown__„, 
MlJtotl     

S,DOO,(X» 

iMM 

175,000 

(VH 

— — i 

1   139 

ao6 

Aftr. 

Mcmonfftkhplci.,,. 

"     , 

WW 

Mf>Tiint  <"'armcl  ^ 

«)7 

New  Rrlf^htou  . .. 

Keiy^  Cji*itlH„ 

Norrisown 

Ollflfy  .„.„  , 

1.794.  (WO 
^*.SiJO,«lO 
5.47^,000 

M,OOC» 
M,OOD 

i5,tToa 
iyo,QO!J 

18.74V 

li;S 

608  ' 
flO@  1 

eio 
«ii 

eso 

1,153 

ei2 

Olvplinnt.  _.,,.,. 

1,536 

10,I4S 

f^^^ 

Phliad-lphliv.  .. 
Phopiiixvitlo.....: 
Pittsburg  „,.  .. 

I^ittstuti ... 

PiyniLiuUi ,„. 

I'otr^towii  .,_... 
Futla^itle. _..__., 
It<^aclSin|[;. .„ 

IS^.iXXJ.OtJcf 

(KB,  000 

407,  0:i 

715.A,  2.17. 241; 

4,!&tH,ftr& 

iaU.t>OCKW)0 

:iO»t\ot^.i 

e,7W),0CH> 
0, 103,  7iO 

rj,  raft,  745 
ijot.m 

H,l50/>i;.^ 
BO.WlU 

2.230,00[f 
M,t)00 
45,CiO0 

11,1, 1  w 
414, ato 
500,  mio 

Mt,000 
BO.  000 

ei7 

'  "1 

31,730 
06 

423 

n,K5J 

43^^ 

i!2 

2,i44 

1,645 

7,m 

19,  Ml 
661,118 

i7,sra 

16.  SOI 

3S,iSl 

lfe.7» 
IOJ96 

».iS9 

Mil 

fim 

m,  ioo 

^•^1 

Konfjva, 

S.ri74. _ 

ff^? 

Scrantoii_..^  _. 

f^ 

!shantnltin 

K50,Dt}Q 

4,2fi0,00Li 

35vl4& 

CS4 

Shr^riiti , 

-,..... 

SSiiirpshnr^^..^ 

62a 

.shinrmrl'VTiij 

StmUiLi^^thleiiem 

Sou  Ik  l':;tst.nj,,„ 
HmuHi  i  btgtifr... 

Sti^fMau  ._.. 

SiJjubury _  ,, 

1,  BO^,  03fl 

5,mi5<J 

ill, 000 

art;0T7 

16.753 
ff,702 

%m 

7,  MO 
3<J,SM 
11,301 
8,3r 
P,7n 
l<n07n 
Ifl.S'.'fJ 

2i,oa^i 

3§.80l 

^3,W 

i:i,770 
fl7,O0» 

::::«! 

72» 
70 

2,a*7,O0tl 

3,  340,  5(IU 

63,0U*i 

•1,Dj9,(J85 

•i:.a»,a7o 

•4fl.tW0 



%An 

Titus  vlllt>.....__, 
'JVuvntiilii., 

1,373,7,^3 

l;!,liS7,ffJ;; 

a>,77:> 

-"- 

j,9se 

<V«1 

'J^jj'oiie 

a,iw 

KIT 

litnojiUiivn ^_ 

WatTon , 

Wi'-'-t  riiPHtcr,,.,! 

trliit  Na.  L           ' 
WiliUv'^barre.RfC-i 

Wllklnsbrirj? 

*;!,fioo.oof^ 

:!,N«7,73l 

.■j,  so  J,  CMi 

i6.80i>,o.)g 

nil 

m\ 

77 

ia,i«7 

li,«91 

641 

18,000 

150 
17.(^19 
«),538 

30« 

19,866 

79,  «S 
49,9^ 

WLl[ijim3^j»orE.__ 
York — .„„ 

m.53;>,7ifl 

•  statistics  of  1888-80. 

a  No  tax  raised  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  property 
sdioolB  were  supported  principally  by  public  contributions. 
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schools  of  cities  and  viUages  containing  over  4^000  tn^a&itonte— Continued. 


'J2, 150:        6,  640 
b  Balance  merged,  110,360. 
tf  Deficit,  »174. 


60,  IWT 

urn 

7,  )H\y 
3,  LOO 

1 

10,318 

3,060 

TS 

85, 7«^ 
+7,391 

""'  f,'306 

"Mi^ 

(Hi 
M5 
040 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90, 


TABZiB  i,—8tatisUcs  of  property^  reo^pU  and  expendttores  of  ptikilk 


aty. 

Toukl    taxftbl©    prop- 
orty  In  the  city. 

III 

lie 

H^c«lpU  for  t&e  ScHool  r«ar  lgSS-« 

i 
1 

< 

P 

! 

5"5 

li 
ii 

i 

1. 

1 

'^ 

1 

t3rljitol 

4 

3 

4 

ft 

0 

r 

6 

• 

NT 

j5.0C»,4rJ0 

180,000 
100,000 
Bl,s45 

&;,ooo 

354,S:28 

1,  ITT.,  7*^*1* 

72,550 

170,000 

119.  SW 

ai.tioo 

3S.0CI0 

i9,aso 

350,0(50 

t»,ooo 

34,43r 

dieio 

0 

1,«33 

800 

0 

1,309 
fl,7^ 

«&4 

IRTiP 

3^  SOS 

1,1(» 

15,  BO) 
ftlO 

an 
m 

4Q^II&l 

»;7ia 

91.301 

n,5si 

m?> 

(Xnunil  Falb 

3,425 

«!,sn& 

27. 9  IB 
^430 

40,  n& 

3.2^7 

I,4B1 
t,C2l 

10,^17 

fdJ 

O.T09 

2,000 

K,3S4 

30,170 
4fl.»66 
B,«0O 

EiS9,600 
64.000 
27,600 

4,t^4& 
«,S43 

30vl3S 

23,561!^ 
4.453 

ei,iso 
i     a,  mo 

flSO 

]■:  a,^  t  Pro  vf  rt  encea 
Kf^wpon  ..,,,.... 
Oliit^yviUe 

'"i38^466,'40Q 

652 

6S7 
AM 

eeo 

Pawtueket 

PTOTiclOIlCtJ 

Wt^stcrly  a .*, 

i  Woi.>11^0«,'k(it 

Cb:irlp3toTi.. 

Co1uiij!.hLi _. 

Greenville  ...,„. 

HOUTH  DAKOTAh 

Sl&ux  Falls, 

CLivU!i«^Uio  ...... 

Columbia  „„.„, 

140.  477.  SJf) 

£1.455,  SV2 
1,427,000 

IIDW.OOC 

140.477,310 
6.59J,(J0(] 
13,l*ri,&o7 

2  J,  435,65^ 
R.7S0.OQO 
flJ95.38& 

5,teT,&&4 
14,000,  OftO 

WM 

*12,700 

Mo 

JolmsonClly  ,,,^ 

©00 

KiVAXvllle.. 

NaabvlUe,,, 

Allslln 

fi,S9f!.450 
33,5C7,7E5 

S>0-J,SJ5 

9,^37.410 
42,K5,357 
50,35l.5ai 

a,  650,500 

1.  aw3.  t^o 

ine.oool 

297,100 

&7,000 

29,SOQ| 

49/^ 
, , 

Jfl.0l6 
4  FU» 

IT.  SHE 

7,7B2 

131 

UiU 
11,380 

1K01& 
&.350 
41,903 
ll.*K.l 
44,230 
3,  &Jl 

mA49 
iT) 

TH 

0 

300 

SIO 

1,033 

10^043 

4H5 

0 

1,053, 

S«8 

^1 

901 

3ia 

i,t5a 
i,tffi 

172 

«iO 
444 

"""'si 

4^ 

S35 

eoo 

38Q 

10&.441 

9;Ta 

67,73(1 
t0.5« 

IS,  an 

mi 

C'orpua  CUriML. 

25,0(»     4.424 
57,  lUO     B.Kiff 
3M,0iXI  ai  fi^'M 

m 

(174 

C^rslcima., 

a,tki6.Qc6 

5,66o.u66 

«7G 

KlPaso 

Kort.h  Woftb 

0.(124.500 



a.  MO  AM 
s?7,iM/:rf:7 

low  J^w 

y:i.  t^o 

3U3.E>UO 

fl,S30 

4J7;: 

14.  lai 

IS,  070 

4.  flat: 

22,  (I8H 
»,  irt2 

4,4BS 

9,&7C 

40,0{tl 

4,010 

i2,oeo 

E,9fi6 
3,174 

ie,ei»;i 

<vre 

<pre.»iivlllifl 

fij.ojo.rwo 

ffiVI 

' 

f^\ 

T^.^a^l.oa,- 

in,oa).ooo 

16,000,000 

iii.MO 

19, &00  ....... 

^laa,- 

7,381        G8O 

si,soa 

fifit* 

l^\Tf^-io.. ...... 

<vn 

M.ir^hivlK. ... 

•'i.miuao 

^•'■•"■-''^- 

4.4<W 
5^.7iM) 
05,  lOEi 

77,  4^0 
n,LT5 
53,000 
124.000 

13:;.  750 
&,0?13 

230,333 

«»4 

Pub'^rlinfl  .„ . 

(jari 

J/^iiii*,_... 

San  Antonio.. __. 

3,&ii4,P9S 

7,7S9,3frl 

m 

Tciiniilo,,,,„ .. 

*tm>,m 

*4,  653,007 

4,&afl 

7,758 
ia,4£0 

e,oo7 

t,t90 

343 
42S 

II  mil 

17,  SM 

(W 

Tylt^r __  .^  .^ 

690 

\Vaco.__ 

UTAH. 

v.uuo.ooo 

T,000,OUO 

45.« 

iS;gS 

092 
AM 

Oj;denCltr,„„.. 

rjirv-rjClty „ 

Salt  Lake  City. „ 

9,  GOO,  OOtJ 

a.  (100.  noo 

B.OOOj'tftij 

52,0O0.0Of.)i 

a  This  report  Includes  the  entire  town. 

^From  town  taxes 

e  EYom  school  district  taxes. 

tf  Receipts  from  State  taxes  are  included  in  column  7 
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schools  of  dUes  and  vtUages  containing  over  kfiOO  tn^ikw^a-^Ckmiinued. 


I 


o 

as, 


Bxpeadltares  tor  the  school  jear  1889-00, 


I 


-1 


o 


II 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


14 


1ft 


le 


IT 


18 


1» 


0 


«104,000 


14,  SOU 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
.  0 
90,000 
0 
0 
0 


0 
10,000 


1.000 
21,887 

1,162 
47,972 


•13,870 
27,201 
26^783 
a,  283 
14,  M4 

164,001 


742 
7,01fi 


8,075 

1S2 

0 

0 


8,903 


7,775 

^^ 
900 

2,532 


26,487 
42;  240 


91,806 
11,102 


5,084 


40,772 


46,271 
13,084 
9,185 
17,444 


518 
0 


87.870 
209,441 


810 
866 
668 

89 

0 

0 

0 

15,442 

12,068 

2.037 

10,378 

69i 

810 

1,009 

1,601 
4,868 

422 
94 
77 
43 

764 


1,648 
1,340 
1,008 


65,542 
18,606 
8,070 
6.891 
19,667 
53,812 
19,625 
25^142 
159.821 
27,728 
90^924 
10,062 
42,838 
10,041 
7,861 
9,757 
32,740 
63,486 
17,643 
7,174 
86,899 
45,792 


10,286 
16,562 
9,966 


89,2851     83,744 


•1,687 

618 

0 

24,852 

101,774 

1,808 

1,860 


16^025 


18,252 
16,068 


8,090 

4,732 


88,527      13,695 


12,219 


772 


66,026      24,402 
228.853      49,826 

(19,e04) 
21,844|     10,278 


800 


106 


71,716 
10,548 
5,404 
il05 


20,800 


83,173 
10,639 


118,178 


2,513 

750 

2,Tr7 

677 

869 

940 

359 

10,134 

13,976 


5,705 
916 

1^000 

152 

583 

0 

9,996 

5,116 


1,785 
16.212 
2,776 


4,886 

1,980 
2,725 


T,817 
8,032 

94,345 


87,269 

11,106 

3,180 

4.843 

12.891 

38,416 

13,871 

12,468 

84,576 

17.776 

67,562 

7,944 

32,766 

6,180 

5.769 

8,000 

15,987 

58.802 

12,403 

3.920 

10,299 

85,5(^7 


8,700 
9.740 
5,484 


8,216 

1,000 

1,032 

666 


5,600 


4,642 
1,761 


905 
1,019 
5.068 
18,973 
15,741 


1,542 
1.463 
663 
4,719 
14.466 
3.342 
2,625 
0,451 
9,547 


496 
6,664 
1," 

961 
1,096 
4,480 
7,4TD 
2. 177 
1,754 
9,529 
6,685 


1.: 

8,044 
1,424 


•341 

460 

660 

1,023 

0 


22,201 

413 

1,185 


•13,870 
17,602 
23,146 
53,763 
12,991 
107,102 
402,654 
21,325 
84,152 


90,967 


•0,212 


•297 


1,953 

57,889 


-4,444 


718 
•,087 


6,526 
4,901 


82.545 


87,815 

12,606 

7,261 

8.722 

4.051 

37,8?0 

185,356 

110,086 


0 
98 


8,456 
1,476 
1,924 
8,722 





51,207 
18,400 

7.426 
6,183 
18.479 
53.812 
17,572 
25,127 
57,603 
27.322 
72.129 
9,S6 
41.430 
7,371 
7,313 
9,096 
30,463 
70,883 
14,580 
7,459 
36,040 
45,028 


0,»i5 
14,714 
9.583 


10^757 


18,  a 


14,200 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
90,000 


500 


186 
106 
644 
706 

1,053 

15 

12,222 

407 

18,795 

TOO 

810 

2,670 

48 

661 

2,277 

<0 

3,064 

io 

8S0 
764 


921 

1,848 

885 


017 

648 
649 
660 

651 
662 
653 

654 


68< 

6B7 
666 


660 


661 
662 
668 
664 
666 
666 
667 
668 


670 
071 
672 
673 
074 
675 
078 
077 
678 
079 
680 
661 
682 
688 
684 
685 
686 
687 
688 
689 


691 


#  Receipts  ft om  State  and  city  taxes  are  included  in  column  7. 
/  Receipts  from  county  taxes  are  included  in  column  a 
a  8680  transferred  to  the  sinking  fund. 

A  87,452  expended  in.  excess  of  receipts.  /^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90. 
TABiiE  4.— Statistics  of  property  ^  receipts  and  expenditures  of  pubUe 


Ciiy. 

Totftt    tasahle    prop- 
erty In  ikc  cky. 

Recolpta  for  the  licUool  year  tSfB-m, 

i 

■ 

Is. 

1 

^i 

^1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

0 

V 

S 

» 

m^ 

fm 

MurllniJtoQ..-..-- 

t3, 5:^1,  l'*3 
10,  71  tJ,  41! 

ti,5eg/j3i 

4,3451,040 

!|3,  &30,  IHfl 
10  Jl  6, 431 

flOO.OWi 
85,0<.>0 
?EV,0IX> 
50,000 

35,00(1 

1.7W 

0 

3.151 

7,140 

0 
|27.00()f 

10,000 

t9i 

11,036 

£,oao 

005 

17,110 

«90 

TOO 
Tf>l 

St.  Albana - 

Alex  amir  Ja 

2,S<Sa,23I 
+,301,PJCi 

7\y^ 

Diiiivlll'' 

ffI8,tt)0 
11,713 
75.000 

r2,Bfl& 

7i^0<» 
52,450 
390,5(JO 
2S.000 
30.000 

ie.ooo 

200.000 

im,4m 

?r7J50 
*S,0tX) 

70,000 
53,793 

45.000 
109.000 
300,000 

1W,S00 

58,  0(^) 
101,  lEK) 

•M,aoo 

02.^) 

li^ocjo 

200,000 
&0,0OU 
75,800 

165,  OjO 
42,Tr^1 

KJO.^On 

240,  ca 
12,  m 

3<!,3*H 

1,332,07- 
B4,HXJ 
23.CS1 
170,tJfK 
47,OOC 
HO,aK 
i        200.  OOC 

4.30O 
2.218 
*i.7Va 
3,4£fl 
10,3^ 

io,e^v 

4,624 
31,  S*! 
4,212 

2,070 
2,^1 
2,487 
21,7S5 
11,470 

e,ooi 

1,029 
2,71^^ 
2.^4 
3,300 
0,093 
0.600 
;    2.11:3 

^,m 

5,C67 

r  10.  eo5 

0,08P 
4,0-^ 

^,yio 

l.Po2 
00,40ei 
t:,550 

l,t)lll 

10.7iK) 
2.2SS 

2i>,  «l;o 
0,703 

11,070 
2.660 

21,6&e 
3,  Ml 

15,630 

'^.^ 

107,06a 

0 

0 
1,663 

7.m 

2Cv33S 
t»,4Sl 

ntKm 

eo,4i> 

I^.33» 
44.3^ 

22,SS8 
RS*0 

701 

l^ruJertcUsburg.. 

J.yuf'liburK ^^ 

Maiit'heiitt^r 

lOpOQO.MKI 

1,6311,67^ 

7i^ 

Norfolk _  ,. 

::::::"::";:::::::::: 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

B4,7S& 
19,315 

my 

43,3S3 

03> 
1,172 
0 

""462 

£13 

2,71tt 

1,400 

""'204 

1,286 

30 

5,060 

80^ 

1.532 
931 
&71 

33& 

9T 

937 

»73 

r        109 

5BB 

862 

401 

£7 

201 

2,345 

2,^1 

6.ft» 

3+4 

lOT 

314 

1,85<! 

333 

707 

7\m 

Pol  era  burg: .„ 

%7m,u^ 

a, 706, 416 

7ti9 

Koanoke, ,,,_. 

ae.ocj.otio 

3fl.666>30 

711 

SlauaEoD  .    ,  .  - 

2.affr,ai7 

1, coo.  001) 
fi,  500, 000 

!        3.367.317 

4.  000',  000 
17,000,000 

7,250 
3,300 

'"40;7«6 

(18.1; 
16,800 

B,eo3 

Ti:^ 

7tl 
71n 

iSpokaue  Falls  ._. 
Ti:ironia  _, ^ 

7iO 

717 
718 
719 

Walla  walla 

Cbar)*^^lon 

M^rUtiiLurg  

rarUtraburg*„_ 
Wboellng  ._ 

2,000,010 
2,trJAB9l 
1.7U7,47^ 
4,  467,  Ka 

e,2oo.ooo 

2,eOO.O0Q 
3.733, 1  r>7 
2.&01,S0S 
fl,  700,  QUO 

r*\ 

05,  m 

28.100 
10,4^ 
9,000 
7,000 
7,000 
^,000 
13,000 
4,fi67 
15,i*ia 
15.000 
5,000 
41,000 

15,  DW 
4,4CT 
liOOt 

1      s.oot 

33fl,4fi5 
S.ltii 
3,03h= 
4;00f 

4,e^ 

i     22,00£ 
!      35,46 

1,143 

4,771 

1,7221 

s,i»r 

I.S14 

6,770 
6,060 
53.075 
B,€OT 
6,6fy7 
2,450 
10,487 
6.006 
3.&S7 
2,011 
2,241 
8O0 




i    2.28S 
K  10,410 
1    7,81E 

T7*«a 

7^2 
723 
7' 4 

Appletoc,. _.,.,. 
llaraboo_._„,.., 
l^Ejloit    

"'"  jVe66,w)0 
2.  in.f>44 

i,ax\cioo 

3,25^,Ei!0 
1.01)0,  0(X> 

s,ar4,ooa 

""2,im.m 

3,&19,iy0 

•i,5oa,te3 

4,500,000 

9, 26^,  eou 
'   "i,'o66."o6o 

3,WI,0Q0 

42,401 

14,7*7 
14,770 

727 

7?8 

7ai) 

lierlin 

Ciilppi^wa  Falla.. 

Eau  Claire 

Foud  ilti  L*ae 

ForL  H-nvn.rtl„„ 
Unnu  Uay. _..... 
Jaiitn^vUlfi*-- , 

I».»l 

8^450 

732 

7:k^ 

7*^ 

Ken'  tJl1^*  „_,„„ 
Ln  t'rij3.-e  ._..,... 

1,E^H),00( 
m7ai,!t!!H 

ani;,3Vio 

"   l,™7iU 

2, 1 17.  M!] 

l00,4&H,2tW 

i,ri5fi,^jc 
l/J&UJ'H 

7,,^)JHM] 

i,4trj.tii>i 

l,500,0(X] 

1,500.000 

1    io,r^,:w4 

1        0.026.098 
0.450,59fl 

!    "  iWi.iiii 

1        2,117.51-2 

,  ioii,4&aA'oa 

2,5:rj.M0 

n,^F*),00L 

2.100,000 

■        0,(H2,3ft. 

10,560 
3»,74i| 

7?5 

737 

739 
740 
741 
74:i 
T43 
Ui 
745 

M^'ti;li-)i:i.. 

'  MiiikLHtii.iiiCi;„.„. 
1  Merrill  ..„. 

Nei*tia[i„,._, . 

OrroiitO... ^-. 

05h3;u;.lu ,., 

PoTtaKG* ^- 

FUClUB  .....  _._._ 

SbeUoj-gan _._ 

7*141| 
D,001{ 

1    H,m 

1      40,4ai 

•  Statistics  of  188S-a9. 

a  Teacher  received  no  extra  compensation  for  service  In  night  schools. 

b  The  Items  amount  to  942,487. 
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schools  ofeUiea  and  villages  containing  over  4^000  inhdbitants^Continued. 


i 

il 

EiponditTireetor  the  school  y«ar  1880^. 

■3 

k 
r 

11 

''si 

§5^3 

feBsa 

ll 
5^ 

1 

\ 

la 

11 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

le 

IT 

IS 

Id 

tm 

'"'"6 

11,700 

€33S 
223 

6 
0 

W 

16S 

707 

4S1 

0 

0 

0 

177 

0 

0 

l,S3fl 

30,607 

1,(^13 

0 

2,05*7 

6/S3G 

8,'5oft 
e,4G© 

3,S;f7 
fi,  106 
25,4t*4 

1,492 

44S 

fl.GlL 

3,r^ 
a,2ri5 

4,83G 
3,4tE 

12,  lOh 
3,0(K. 
103,70 
a,3UL 
:i,745 

lfl,3fti 
1,531 

t2O.5O0 
30,049 
20,596 
14,0&2 

17,724 

19.600 
19,008 
13,304 
9,793 

13,640 

t3,0O[] 
6,&':2 
2,0811 
1,802 

2,091 

«15,000 

^,ot? 

iB4.420^ 

n,osfi 

17,T24 

i2,5C0 
],5t)0 
2,000 
a,  (100 

m 

12,452 
B,l&4 

e 

I0SO 

37 

dor 

m 

§ 

1,0^3 

7^ 

7in 

0 

is,  37V 
6,  071 

32,217 
7,553 

07,t>i3 

13,735 
141,000 
5,  012 
11,431 
S,836 

339 

1,449 
270 

"   """"6 

12,789 
4,720 

20, BOH 
R,44S 

20, 141 

117,587 
5, '227 
S,5S6 
4.708 

B4.143 
IS,  750 
43,200 
0,12^ 

13,331 
U,b97 
8,475 
I9.2tti> 
06,465 

20,006 

9,7ai 
10,470 

7,410 
13,667 
20,  0^9 
17,4-^ 

7,  aw 
lU.U'JS 
15,270 

7,125 
4(5,482 
iJ4,0>7 
15,i=jU0 

12,240 

7,75i 

333,  T22 

7,«l9 

f         7,0iH 

aijrjr 

31, 5:11 

L\201 
S83 
3,fe7a 
1,081 
5, 15C 
4,045 
2,C85 
2f  P.  4^it 
1,436 
1,425 
1,035 

S4,S09 

&,47y: 

17,011 
6^019 

8,107 
4,680 

4  0S^ 
0,290 

S,431 

3^499 

8,101 
7,162 
2,0.y9 
3,01)5 

5,3S1 
1,740 

7,731 
6, 51  ft 
I,7ri9 

0 

15,379 
0,071 

32J35 
7,31^1 

25,2eiti 

0 

0 
159 

,.^ 

0 

0 

0^ 

1,301 

661 

S0i334 

708 

0 

0 
,               0 

a 

0 

u 

^ 

7131 

7iin 

Ton 

6 

1.409 
0 
Q 

0 

24,4823 
13,73^ 
HJ.O^ 
6,003 
10,157 
6,1B& 

178,75^ 
Ba,36«i 

6 
0 
0 

6 

7(^ 
TOft 

i,eno 

709 
710 

17fl 
382 

w,eoo 

^,130 
&7,&45 
44,358 

10,310 

I,15S 

0 

11,045 

17,000 

12,239 

3,405 
0 

-m 

7,a:J2 

2yi 

18.370 

a,  7^0 
2ur7fi 

505 
3,0O,=i 

56ft 

711 

713 

7IS 

103,543 

00, 119 
157,418 

714 

71  n 

69,100 

31,806 
17,436 
IS,  660 
36,544! 
91,896 

49,013 
15,039 
13,90^ 
11,107 
15,801 
41,622 
24,897 
27,1*29 

&4l,409 

9,07S 

34, 7M 

22,S&5 

7,7Jy 

14,245 

718 

10,^ 
0 
0 

39,300 
20,373 
16,3^:7 
38,923 

73,4S2 
K,  158 
1:3,299 
15,21S 
a(X347 
OS.  3+4 
02.723 
20,4:» 
3:>,9JW 

&i.iri 

BO,  376 
4aEii^ 

30,800 

]fi,SW7 

682,4'^I 

£r^,540 

y.860 

0 
0 

0 

d 

0 

7  m 

BOO 

0 

17,600 

0 

3,175 

0 

2.907 
2,380 

e,ew 

24,460 
17.3SI 
9,3W1 

4, 108 
4,541} 
20,:^ 

7,tr:6 

1,010 
9,70^ 

71i 
7^ 

TJl 

25,000 

13,SK)0 

0 

72a 
723 

. 

7^ 

7a5 

12,00W 
0 

0 

' '0 

"""'  '"6 

0 
0 

"     "  SOU 
""^,000 

727 

7-Jfl 
,  7-JO 

6 

0 

4,608  733 
29,0;^>:  733 
P  *'9l   734 

0 
0 

"o 

5,f';:  rJ6 
4,51;  73'1 
7,Ki^  73; 
1  752  7M 

1,314 
440 

2.177 
d3J,17U 

7.091 

100,  ItJO,  730 
9.  ;i4H'  7 10 
"  2Kr(  741 

a 

^,9S^:i           0 

:           KM' __.. 

,      12,l43i            135 

11,191 
7,  IWT" 

5H,5i»Ji 
10,01>* 
44,110 

2,000 

H>^£}  742 
7K7  743 

D 

0 

0.'i,Hir|          ?!.535 
,        0l,574|.... 

1        1, 80J 
9,U27 

0 

a 

ID,  aw   714 

ao,4uo  74a 

c  Under  control  o(  board  of  public  works. 

4  Does  not  Include  repairs  made  by  board  of  public  works. 
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Table  ^.—Statistics  ofpropertyt  receipts  and  a^penditwres  cfpwbUc 


CUy. 


Total   taxable    prop- 
erty In  the  cltj. 


Becelpts  for  tbe  scliool  year  1889-901 


I! 


£3 


& 


7« 
747 

748 
749 


750 


WISCONSIN— con- 
tinued. 

Stevens  Point... 

Waukesha 

Wausau 

"Whitewater*.-. 

WYOicnro. 

Cheyenne , 


12,908^088 
1,097,186 
S,120»000 


84,84A,7» 
2,611,060 
a;lMkOOO 


4,lSi»412... 


168,000 
63,660 
00,000 

8i;ooo 


100,000 


1846 
1.639 
4,018 
l.«i7 


816,010 
21.996 


l&O 

no 


88,629 
1,641 


000    1,900 


8766 

164 
78 


818,990 
26, 9F 

22,  cm 

10.635 


0      17.091  10,210    4,704      ^03S 


•Statistics  ot  1888-89. 


Tabus  b—List  of  cities  and  viUages  containing  (»ver4i00a 


City  or  vlllag*. 

PopOlA- 

City  or  Tillage. 

Popnla- 

tlOD. 

Alabama: 

Anniston                -       .._..-..... 

9.996 
4.644 
6,012 

6,180 

8,086 
9,968 

U,166 
6,101 

10,818 
4.896 
4,012 

6,161 
6,628 

17,  MM 
4.742 

4,008 
$469 
6,614 

Illinois: 

Alton 

10,294 

Bessemer           .  .................. 

Austin - 

Charle8t<»i 

4,051 

Florence ...................... 

4;i3S 

Arizona: 

Tucson 

Arkansas: 

Hot  Springs ^. 

Dixon .— 

Duquoln 

Kewanee 

Macomb 

Mattoon 

6.161 
4.(^8 
4,589 

4.062 

Pine  Bluff 

6,833 

California: 

Alameda.........    ........     

Oak  Park 

Pana 

4,771 
6.077 

Berkeley ......  ....—.............. 

Indiana: 

Hammond  ...„. - ... 

Kansas: 

Argentine ... .... 

Fresno 

Napaaty.... _ 

tSan  Bernardino  ...*..  ^  ^^  ^    a.^x 

5,428 
4,738 

Colorado: 

Arkansas  City  .......... 

8.347 

Highlands - 

Trinidad 

Kentucky: 

Frankfort 

Maysville ,. 

7.8SS 

Florida: 

5.358 

Jacksonville....................... 

Bichmond 

Winchester ., 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge ., 

Maryland: 

Annapolis „ 

5,073 

St  Augustine 

Georgia: 

Albany ....-....-....———. 

4,519 
10;47S 

Brunswick ... ....  .......... 

Tbomasvllle 

7.004 

^  In  the  preparation  of  the  sommarles  on  pp.  013-615  the  statlstlca 
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schools  ctfcUiea  and  viUages  containing  over  4,000  inhahUants-^^oniinuod, 


as 


88 


•35S 


£xi>endltiire8  for  the  school  year  1889-90. 


&4 


► 


I 


II 


04 


^1 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


14 


19 


le 


IT 


18 


!• 


18.891 
1.821 
7.844 
5,i81 


884.881 
S7.84fi 
18.964 
10.086 


9.88t 
lt.8BS 
2,1» 


754   88.789 


811,990 
8.497 
10.815 
8.800 


18»796 


88.048 
4,110 

K 
1,700 


6.865 


816.035 
21.988 
20.865 
12.125 


85>881 


\l 


r  890 
2.814 
8.089 
8.901 


740 
747 
748 
748 


7S0 


inhabitants,  concenming  vihich  no  school  data  are  at  hand, 


Oltj  or  Tillage. 


MarTland— continued : 

Cambridge 

Cumberland , 

Missouri: 

Sedalia 

Wobbaty 

New  York: 

College  Point ...... 

Commg 

Glens  FJftUfl 

Oreenbush 

Hempstead 

Jamaica , 

North  Tonawanda , 

Nyack 

Oneida 

Oneonta 

Port  Richmond 

Sangertles , 

Seneca  Falls 

Suspension  Bridge 

Tonawanda 

"Wavorly , 

West  Troy 

White  Plains 


4,198 
12,729 

14.068 
5.013 

6,127 
8,560 
9,509 
7.801 
4.881 
5.301 
4.798 
4.111 
0.083 
0.278 
0.290 
4.237 
0.110 
4,405 
7,145 
4,123 
12,9rt7 
4,012 


City  or  Tillage. 


North  Carolina: 

Concord 

Henderson 

Wilmington ... 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon: 

Albina 

Virginia: 

Newport  News 
Washington: 

FairhaTen 

Olympia 

Port  Townsend 

Whatcom 

Wisconsin: 

Antigo 

Ashland 

BeaTer  Dam ... 

Kaukauna 

Manitowoc 

Superior 

Watertown 

Wyoming: 

Lrfuramie 


Popula- 
tion. 


4,339 
4,191 
20,050 

4.151 

5.129 

4.449 

4,070 
4.096 
4.668 
4.059 

4,424 
9,960 
4,228 
4,667 
7,710 
11,963 
8,756 


Of  these  cities  were  estimated.    See  foot  note  on  page  613. 
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Table  hSummary  of  Statistics 


1 
Z 

Number  of  sec- 
ondary Instruc- 

Number  of  second- 
ary students. 

Colored  second- 
ary students 
Included. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

e 

T 

8 

9 

!• 

It 

United  States 

2,626 

3.697 

5,280 

9.120 

86.451 

116,861 

202.968 

2,612 

3,397 

5.9S3 

North  Atlantic  division 

786 

115 

158 

1,870 

»1 

1,192 
158 
199 

1,924 
124 

1,817 
242 
269 

2,778 
179 

3.096 
445 
468 

4.796 
816 

35.498 
3.829 
3,807 

39,401 
2.916 

4«.879 
6.414 
6.011 

60.300 
8.738 

77,642 
9.208 
8,818 

100,646 
6.664 

478 
145 
370 
1.463 
58 

68S 

892 

501 

1,778 

66 

1.144 
6S7 

8n 

3.2S7 
184 

Soath  Atlantic  dlvlaion 

South  Central  division 

North  Central  division 

Western  division . 

North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine 

88 
89 
44 

176 
13 
43 

201 
40 

143 

7 
24 

2 
41 

4 
4 
8 
15 
10 

28 
15 
12 
11 
0 
72 
19 

291 
109 
199 
153 
120 

77 
159 

70 
5 

oS 

82 
99 

10 
2 

21 
8 
1 
4 
2 
6 
5 

87 

100 
40 
4« 

263 
30 
04 

353 
04 

232 

10 
80 
22 
42 
8 
8 
10 
21 
17 

86 
17 
14 
20 
10 
70 
88 

484 
183 
276 
199 
149 
109 
194 
133 
4 
6 
112 
127 

8 
1 

23 
2 
1 
4 
2 
7 
8 

68 

109 
60 
03 

410 
87 

118 

640 
88 

287 

24 
83 
32 
62 

4 
4 
23 
85 
26 

88 
80 
26 
26 
21 
02 
87 

487 
208 
888 
480 
183 
192 
372 
153 
11 
12 
174 
153 

16 
0 

26 
1 
0 
6 
4 
9 

15 
103 

224 
96 
139 
701 
69 
182 
1,029 
158 
498 

84 

63 
64 

112 
84 
18 
83 
60 
42 

73 
47 
38 
46 
31 
162 
70 

928 
412 
699 
640 
837 
304 
677 
291 
18 
17 
286 
287 

26 

4 
49 

3 

1 
10 

6 

16 

23 

177 

2,635 

i;o6o 

1.060 
8.066 
721 
1,664 
14,245 
1,447 
4,830 

228 
624 
905 

846 
247 
160 
104 
564 
261 

826 
864 

160 
828 
263 
1,494 
872 

8.e88 
3.206 
6.012 
5.170 
3.566 

127 
1,753 

2,338 

189 
47 

329 
16 
16 
70 
33 

136 

236 
1.845 

8,060 
1  380 
1.422 

1.090 
2.381 
12,811 
2.602 
6,315 

317 
617 
841 

1.218 
447 
189 
420 

1,112 
256 

685 
602 
216 
366 
674 

'•S 

12,167 
6,194 

10.611 
7.287 
4,031 
8,177 
7.109 
3,507 
137 
221 
2.648 
8.446 

266 
72 

680 
26 
20 

154 
61 

ISl 
570 

2.064 

6,896 
2,439 

2.587 
19,126 

1,811 

8,935 
27,056 

8.949 
11,145 

646 

1,101 

1,746 

2.069 

604 

349 

524 

1.676 

600 

1,611 
066 
875 
694 
837 

8,674 
861 

20,890 
8,899 

16,563 

13.172 
8,874 
6.445 

11.714 
5.771 
201 
348 
4,296 
6.783 

447 
119 
868 
42 
36 
224 
84 
320 
606 
3,900 

1 
1 
6 

85 
9 

27 
256 

86 

106 

0 
0 
64 

21 

t 

1 

6 

89 

8 

82 

892 

32 

130 

0 

0 

281 

85 

S 

2 
12 
•4 
17 
SO 

647 
74 

236 

s 

345 

78 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont.         ............... 

Massachusetts. .. . .. 

Rhode  Island................ 

Conneciicnt ...............  . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania .... 

South  Atlantic  di vision: 

Delit^are 

Mary^ii<i 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Vlrgtola 

North  Carolina.............. 

0 
10 
23 
27 

8 
6 
61 
40 
0 
260 
0 

844 

164 

186 

67 

11 

80 

87 

824 

2 

0 

88 

811 

8 
0 
21 
0 
0 
1 

0 
15 
26 
15 

S 

14 
53 
66 

0 
860 

0 

428 
900 

203 
79 
14 
56 

96 

890 

8 

2 

43 

260 

10 
0 

12 
0 
0 
3 

0 
25 
49 
4S 

6 
20 
114 
106 

0 
6S6 

0 

767 
873 
388 

164 

23 

86 

182 

714 

8 

2 

81 

m 

18 
0 

83 
0 
0 
4 

South  Carolina. ..... . 

Georgia . 

Florida 

South  Central  division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

'     Alabama 

Mississippi .................. 

T#ou1s1ana  - .    .  x    ^    o. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Western  division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  

Arizona  ............... 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

0 
0 
28 

0 

1 

40 

0 

1 
68 

Oregon • 

California 

Note.— The  figures  in  the  "  total "  colunms  do  not  always  represent  the  addition  of  the  '*  male** 
alone,  and  the  separation  into  sex  could  not  be  made,  hence  in  the  "  total "  columns  there  may 
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of  JPublic  Migh  Schools,  1889-90. 


l^ixmtoer  prepar- 
ing for  college. 
Classical  course. 


Number  of  stn- 
dents  who  grada- 
ated  or  completed 

their  studies  in 
188SMK). 


!• 


14,190  21 


5,4M 
687 
662 

7,108 
427 


8,741 
974 
817 

10,584 
760 


9Q 


91 


966,832 


848,171,542 


417,166 
18,668 
28,(»7 

468,442 
24,640 


18,184 
5.600 
11,064 
66,517 
5,010 
19,958 
232,481 
12,282 
61,194 


1^ 


(•A 

> 


99 


84,854,092 


17,268,712 
1,605,545 
1,986,595 

25,627,006 
2,693,682 


628.511 

66h^^;u 

44i3y:j 

4,85:i,  \\\7 

41*7.  &!g 

l,287,7t.l7 

4,98f3,r'W 

74t^.4[4 

8,87«l.fK5^ 

131, 7S0 
116,970 
833,500 
499,240 
82,500 
34.500 
84,575 
298,800 
76,740 

815,670 
151,400 
135,050 
120,875 
57,778 
094.256 
208,075 

6,141,189 
2,^^46,982 
3.294,887 
3,<l21,878 
T.^4S,8{» 
J.  167,166 
:[>,  458.882 
^,008,886 
129,880 
143,<J60 
1,937,88:^ 
V,  683,79.1 


93 


1,258,478 
803,200 
414, 160 

1,970,284 
406.961 


94 


8404,973 


148,883 
24,247 
53,148 

170,093 
8,502 


21,jii46 
175,140 

'"i6,'S28' 
18,281 
8,926 
28.930 
14,820 

78,849 
11,587 
28,650 
81,206 
2.060 
256,194 
15,045 

867,602] 


192,214  I 
382,1581 
106,185  1 
97,7821 
180.870) 
121,388', 
28,389', 
9,600  I 
119.098  \ 
123^802) 


180,  ©r 
25,500 

546,700 
55,475 
85,800 
75,50a 
112,430 
276,050 
232,750 

1,103,225 


18,8«&\ 

5,881  \ 

51,  €78  I 

7,5Q0) 

'26",9(a6^ 

"i6a"«a3\ 

14!9,598\ 


S&th^t^??«'«^^  ^^y  *°8^««  t;lie  8C1L001  officials  reports tlxe  tot4.l  tvtita 

wugTttesttiaUonotappearintlie  other  parta. 
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Table  2.— Summary  of  Nwmber  of  SimdaOt 


Latin.          I 

Greek. 

French. 

1 

1 

1 

* 

i 

6 

1 

3 

5 

& 

7 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

• 

lO 

11 

19 

IS 

United  states 

28.778 

41.63370.411 

4.108 

2.094 

6,202 

4.080 

7. 778 

11,868 

8.698 

12,610 

a,M 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Dlvlston. 

11,78:2 
2,000 
1,1« 

12,908 
854 

15,061 

^1 

4i 

2,872 

212 

187 

755 

8B 

104 
496 
44 

4,288 
240 
291 

1.253 
126 

96 
411 
21 

5,413 
7S0 
240 

1.251 
116 

8.870 
86S 
838 

1.6G2 
136 

80S 

4,478 
918 
388 

«^C71 

7.W 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine        

817 

m 

420 
8.799 

881 

813 
2,541 

400 
2.140 

IbO 
»1 
884^ 
513 
15 

417 
152 

514 
111 
86 
80 
243 
509 
116 

8,506 
1^489 
2.001 

1.082 

1.018 

855 

29 

30 

482 

761 

29 
15 
61 
5 

1.143 
660 
617 

5.343 
501 

1.029 

3,061 
660 

2.107 

130 
321 
622 
852 
28 
64 
110 
984 
157 

854 
268 
110 
101 
834 
731 
198 

5,184 
2.106 
8.806 
n^ 
1.017 
144S 
1  800 
1,777 

76® 
1.152 

45 

29 

106 

5 

1.960 
1.151 

93^ 
9,142 

88? 
1.842 
5,622 
1.060 
4.217 

286 
662 

1,006 

1,865 

43 

107 

180 

••s 

866 
369 
196 
181 
677 
1.210 
316 

8.00 
3.506 
5,897 
2,671 

Hwi 

2.475 
2,818 

^« 

88 
1,234 
1,918 

74 
44 

167 

10 

258 
78 
125 
1,054 
114 
280 
589 
70 
854 

128 
87 
59 

741 
67 
06 

190 
17 
50 

886 
165 
184 
1,796 
181 
346 
735 
87 
404 

168 
161 
64 
2,275 
101 
143 
883 
4 
173 

426 

246 

181 

8.428 

178 

310 

603 

36 

56 

579 
400 
196 
5,703 
279 
453 
966 
40 
229 

11 

16 
84 
434 

15 
815 

807 

\ 

n 

22 

0 

928 

S 

430 

1,«0 

478 

1,068 

9 

New  Hampshire .... 
Vermont       ..r..^,  - 

8r 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut — .. 

New  YcMPk 

i;77» 

9I« 

Pennsylvania 

South  AUanUc  Division  : 
Delaware 

1,K« 

Maryhmd 

District  of  Columbia 

88 

18 

51 


26 

27 

53 

2fl 
261 
133 
211 
. 

12 
5 

819 
IS 
10 

» 

877 
258 
231 

90 

2 

S7 

88 
15 

68! 

Virginia  .        ... 

11 

U 

11 

34 

146 

180 

3^ 

West  Virginia 

44S 

North  Carcdina 

South  Carolina 

Georcla.... 

4 

a 

101 
61 

68 

4 
1 

0 

1 
7 
11 

0 

4 

8 

lOS 

72 

69 

7 
14 
12 

9 
t 

0 
2 
0 
86 

I 

130 
422 
31 

4 

1 

9 

0 

127 

99 

8 
137 

436 
43 

13 
2 

9 
2 

127 
186 

81 

Floriaa 

South  Cental  Division: 
Kentucky.. ... 

7 

866 

Si 
85 

T^nessee . .. 

Alahama. ............ 

0 
0 

4 

1 

Mississippi 

T/oiil9limn> ,  r . , . 

"'iso 

10 

683 
497 
464 
294 
864 
119 
6 
1 
176 
254 

5 

"1i6 
29 

619 
478 

516 

906 
10 
11 

as 

SI 
14 

2,774 

X^ 
1,31« 

7V7 
SBC 

11 

13 

401 

595 

19 

Texas : 

ua 

104 

217 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

266 
11 

150 
90 
38 
79 
7 
62 

18S 
9 
126 
72 
25 
4» 
6 
45 

309 
20 
285 

im 

66 
128 

18 
107 

49 

9 

131 

7(1 

81 

IC 

204 

32Q 
221 
28 
177 
108 
169 

253 

18 

467 

.    »1 

47 

258 

188 

.    169 

Tn<1tlVT1i%       xr.. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Mirinem>tA 

Iowa . .. 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska...., 

Kansaa 

22 
26 

19 
14 

41 
40 

4 
S 

4 
IS 

8 
28 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

11 

26 

87 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

23 
27 
694 

25 

48 

785 

48 

75 

1  489 

22 
14 
66 

8S 
60 
108 

54 

74 
174 

Oregon 

California 

88 

44 

120 

21 

115 

130 
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pursuing  Oertain  Studies— Puhlie  Etgh  Schools^  1889-90, 


Algebra. 

(Geometry. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

General  history. 

1 

1 

^ 

6 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

d 

1 

3 

1 

1 

^ 

£ 

§ 

£ 

3 

1 

s 

9 

£ 

3 

1 

& 

14 

15 

te 

17 

18 

19 

5»0 

91 

M 

33 

M 

95 

M 

97 

9S 

38,684 

53.466 

92.150 

18,539 

24.756 

43,204 

19.231 

26.963 

46,184 

8,437 

12,006 

20.503 

22.01833,879|55,427 

13,737 

17.619 

31,356 

7,406 

7,789 

15.196 

7.112 

®'?S 

16,011 

8,691 

4,612 

8,303 

8. 868,12, 440  SO,  807 

2,»10 

3.404 

5,644 

1,069 

1.669 

2,638 

1,170 

1.842 

3.012 

872 

412 

784 

1.4^ 

2,263  3.715 

2,354 

3,146 

6,500 

894 

1,377 

2.271 

1,241 

1.732 

2,978 

886 

560 

885 

i.an 

2.236  3,607 

18,622 

27.137 

45.750 

8.125 

12.818 

20.943 

8,964 

13,  M6 

g509 

3,508 

6,984 

9,492 

9.63814.92624.614 

1.731 

2,160 

8,891 

1.046 

1.202 

2,217 

744 

935 

1,079 

681 

506 

1.039 

1,K9| 

l,605j  2,684 

1,054 

1,276 

2.330 

631 

m 

1,156 

627 

669 

1,186 

256 

876 

031 

668 

821|  1,474 

435 

560 

966 

249 

869 

608 

281 

337 

618 

156 

107 

326 

215 

328*      M3 

463 

576 

1.039 

204 

274 

478 

213 

229 

442 

106 

147 

253 

284 

279       503 

3.493 

4.306 

7.798 

2.127 

686 

2,763 

2.092 

2,606 

4,696 

1,814 

1.795 

3,100 

3,022 

4.446;  7,467 

398 

423 

821 

188 

281 

464 

185 

218 

403 

74 

109 

183 

197 

4231      920 

733 

999 

U788 

460 

686 

1,086 

fS£& 

601 

854 

171 

246 

416 

466 

608   1.058 
2,165  3.333 

3,882 

4.174 

7.666 

1.789 

2,267 

4,006 

1,364 

1,669 

8,088 

710 

826 

1,536 

1,168 

774 

1.468 

2,242 

804 

712 

1,016 

866 

070 

1.080 

160 

296 

468 

485 

996 

1,481 

3,000 

8.847 

6.868 

1.619 

2,047 

3,666 

1,741 

2,020 

3,781 

74f7 

661 

1.886 

1,969 

2,389 

4,328 

105 

128 

233 

69 

72 

181 

81 

107 

188 

28 

5 

28 

82 

27 

69 

333 

412 

745 

219 

296 

515 

220 

266 

488 

5 

4 

9 

245 

204 

449 

288 

520 

808 

158 

282 

440 

115 

284 

349 

100 

•100 

200 

63 

264 

307 

506 

694 

1.290 

229 

298 

527 

286 

319 

666 

78 

92 

170 

683 

817 

1,450 

197 

268 

466 

122 

147 

269 

119 

144 

268 

89 

107 

196 

87 

80 

117 

56 

89 

145 

19 

25 

44 

21 

26 

47 

. 

. 

TO 

109 

179 

50 

268 

S2t 

15 

186 

150 

26 

317 

6 

47 

807 

364 

481 

904 

1.886 

190 

226 

415 

282 

361 

643 

45 

74 

119 

208 

886 

544 

125 

121 

246 

58 

89 

147 

71 

91 

162 

81 

80 

87 

127 

129 

266 

437 

842 

779 

89 

168 

262 

2SB 

188 

400 

41 

9 

60 

226 

286 

511 

243 

818 

561 

84 

141 

225 

06 

117 

189 

28 

88 

61 

117 

215 

388 

92 

112 

204 

36 

62 

97 

m 

69 

90 

12 

48 

66 

66 

98 

164 

132 

185 

317 

13 

82 

46 

60 

101 

101 

10 

.15 

81 

68 

111 

163 

14 

282 

296 

7 

116 

128 

8 

171 

179 

4 

86 

97 

80 

282 

812 

1.211 

1.575 

2.786 

580 

726 

1,815 

754 

9tt 

1,090 

281 

887 

568 

722 

1,017 

1,739 

229 

832 

667 

T7 

137 

214 

98 

169 

262 

8 

15 

23 

169 

227 

380 

4,7T2 

6.5s 

11.006 

^2iS 

2.848 

4,807 

1,801 

2'SS 

4,890 

700 

1.188 

^SS 

1,900 

2.568 

iiS 

1,806 

2.662 

4,460 

668 

1.034 

1,708 

797 

1,208 

2.006 

299 

088 

962 

901 

1,484 

2,336 

2.633 

4.440 

7,973 

1.394 

2.601 

»»!S 

^»£2 

2,666 

4.067 

003 

1,808 

1,966 

1,097 

2.964 

4,661 

1,733 

2.706 

4,438 

666 

983 

1,638 

920 

1,817 

2,248 

485 

687 

1,022 

1.124 

1.078 

2,808 

1,348 

1.768 

8.106 

742 

989 

1,681 

631 

896 

1,686 

148 

198 

341 

021 

820 

1,441 

868 

ItSTO 

2,288 

401 

679 

1,170 

553 

622 

1,176 

219 

200 

486 

829 

568 

897 

1,926 

2.82* 

4.248 

862 

1,520 

2,882 

1,033 

1.666 

2.698 

348 

673 

921 

1.282 

1,889 

3,171 

1.429 

2,698 

4.627 

420 

827 

1,247 

584 

1,041 

1.575 

817 

716 

1,062 

566 

1,092 

1  678 

78 

92 

170 

8 

14 

22 

15 

1^ 

33 

14 

20 

84 

26 

39 

59 

M 

82 

136 

29 

50 

79 

30 

60 

82 

7 

11 

18 

82 

66 

96 

820 

1,216 

2.036 

346 

W7 

923 

478 

on 

1,144 

196 

300 

504 

460 

696 

1,162 

1.153 

1.009 

2,822 

491 

746 

1.237 

669 

906 

1,666 

157 

280 

898 

780 

1,112 

1,842 

86 

112 

198 

SS 

48 

76 

80 

48 

78 

12 

14 

26 

88 

66 

99 

28 

40 

68 

7 

U 

25 

7 

18 

2S 

4 

8 

0 

9 

15 

24 

135 

213 

348 

U 

91 

144 

82 

140 

222 

10 

29 

45 

120 

207 

327 

7 

7 

14 

8 

8 

6 

11 

6 

17 

.•••«. 



11 

6 

17 

4 

50 

4 
100 

8 
160 

8 
89 

8 
68 

16 
97 

16 
38 

20 

28 

86 

ii 

21 

85 

■■"14 

"""w 

"**47 

60 

26 

43 

69 

26 

86 

02 

29 

89 

68 

11 

85 

56 

26 

45 

71 

87 

120 

207 

22 

81 

53 

81 

41 

72 

0 

9 

15 

22 

28 

60 

124 

173 

2W 

41 

71 

112 

82 

46 

78 

29 

88 

07 

170 

221 

891 

1,184 

1,348 

2,532 

849 

886 

1.736 

475 

686 

1.011 

429 

848 

777 

736 

869 

1.004 
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EDUCATION  BEPOET,  1889-90, 


Table  Z.—StaUstic8  of  PybUc 


State  and  post-offloe. 


Name  of  InstltnttoiL 


Name  of  prlndxftaL 


Number  of 
'*  second- 
ary" In- 

stracton. 


AT.AHAMA. 

Alexander  City. 

Auburn 

Birmingham 

Chance 


Decatur , 

Eufaula 

GaylesYlIle. 

Greensboro. 

Marlon 

Mobile 


New  Decatur . 
Unlontown... 


Mineral  Park . 

Prescott 

Tucson 


ABKAH&AB. 


Belleville 

Eureka  Springs. 

Fort  Smith 

Harrisburg 

Hazen , 

Helena 

HuntsYllle 

La  Grange 

Little  Rock 

Lonoke 

Malvern 

Marlanna... 


Newport. 

Ozark 

Paris 

Salem 

Sprlngdale . 
Van  Buren . 
Warren 


CALI70RNIA. 


Arroyo  Grande;  . 


Berkeley. 
Colton ... 


Colusa.. 
Fresno.. 


Gllroy 

Grass  Valley . 

Holllster 

Linden 


Lodl 

Los  Angeles. 

Martinez 

Marysville  ... 


High  School 

tttr.do 

do 

Bethel  High  School. 


High  School  (department) 

High  School 

High  School 


Tullibody  Academy . 

Marlon  Academy 

Girls' High  School... 


High  School  (department). 
Unlontown  Academjr 


High  School . 

do: 

do 


Belleville  Academy 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

Jefferson  High  School 

High  School 

Lee  High  School 

Scott  High  School 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 
Male  and  Female  Institute. 
High  School  (department) . 
College  or  High  School  .... 

Paris  Academy 

High  School 

.77.A0 

do 

do 


Grammar  School  (course 

school). 

High  School 

Grammar  School  (course 

school). 

do 

High  School ^. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Gnunmar  School  (course 

school). 
Salem  Grammar    School 

(course  school). 

High  School 

, do ,... 

do 


C.C.  Slaton 

Miss  Annie  W.  Brockman. 
W.  K.  Brown 

C.  C.  Johnston,  reporting 
officer. 

H.C.  GUbert 

J.  J.Kllpatrlck 

S.  L.  Russell,  rei>ortlng 

officer.  • 

H.  Johnson 

H.  Y.  Welsslnger 

E.  R.  Dickson,  sujierln- 

tendent. 

Henry  D.  Wood 

J.H.  Armstrong 

Miss  Alice  D.  Campbell... 

D.  A.  Lambright 

W.  C.  Bowman 

J.  O.  Smyth 

C.  S.  Bamett 

D.  P.  Nicholson 

R.  L.  Ck>wan 

Thos.  H.  Wheat 

J.  Caldwell  Davidson 

Jesse  Bird 

J.  E.  Wheat 

R.  H.  Tarham 

J.J.  Doyne 

W.  D.  Leiper 

T.  A.  Fulrall 

D.  P.  Withers 

G.  D.  Tumey 

J.  W.  Parker 

C.  T.  Torryson 

Geo.  A.  Cole 

T.  S.  Cox 

E.  H.  Carson,  ▲.  x.,  x.  B.. 


A.  P.  Parsons . 

Henry  Veghte. 
Frank! 


i  Matthews.. 


Jno.  L.  Hayman 

T.   L.   Heaton,   superin- 
tendent. 

W.  S.HaU 

Granville  F.  Foster,  x.a. 

James  W.  (Sutler 

F.G.  Balrd 


C.C.  Adams.. 


Miss  E.  A.  Packard 

Miss  C.  K.  Wlttenmyer... 
Mrs.  Emma  Hajigood 
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EDUCATION  KEPOKT,  1889-90. 

>    TjlBLB  Z.'StaUsUcs  of  Fvbtie 


State  and  post-offloe. 

Name  of  insUtntlon. 

Kame  of  principaL 

Nmnbeir  of 
''second- 
ary" In- 
structors. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

s 

48 

CAUFOBNIA— cont'd. 

Kapa      

H^g^i  School  ....        

J.  L.  Sheurer ......  .  ... 

1 
S 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

0 

4 
2 

S 

2 

2 

1 

-  S 

1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

2 

S 
1^ 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
(I 

11 

11 

40 

Nevada  City — 

....T.do 

W.  H.  Wentworth 

J.  N.  Selby 

50 

Nipomo  *  ........... 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

61 

Oakland 

J.  B.  McChesney 

52 

Pasadena — . 

....T.do 

W.  S.  Monroe -I— ........ 

53 

PasoRobles 

do 

S.  B.  Wilson 

54 

Petalnma..  .,,.,-r--- 

do 

I.  S.  Crawford ..  . 

55 

Pomona — 

do 

F.  A.  Molyneauz 

56 

Riverside 

do 

C.H.  Keyes 

m 

Sacramento 

do 

J.  H.  Pond r..I. 

58 

Salinas 

do   

A.  D.  Tenney 

50 

San  Bernardino,  t... 

...  .  do                   .......... 

Noble  A.  Richardson 

<K) 

San  Diego 

do 

61 

San  Francisco 

do 

High  School  (boys) 

C<^well    Mission    High 

Commercial  High  School .. 
High  School 

Frank  Morton 

68 

J  AS.  G.  Kennedy  ..^  

68 

do 

San  Jose ... 

W.N.  Bush 

64 

L.  B.  Wilson 

66 

San  Rafael 

..-.T.do 

C.  S.  Smyth.............. 

66 

Santa  Ana........... 

...     do       

67 

Santa  Clara 

do , 

John  Manzer . . .  ,^^^^ 

68 

Santa  Rosa.. 

do          

H.  C.  Petray  . 

60 

Stockton — 

do 

Sr  D,  Waterman ' 

70 

Tulare    ... 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

H.  (Hay  Faber 

71 

Ventura 

COLORADO. 

Aspen     ...  .....^... 

Samuel T.  Black.I..IIIIII 

72 

High  School         . 

W.  T.  Eddlngfleld 

H.W.Zirkle 

78 

Black  Hawk 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

74 

Boulder 

C.M.Klngsley 

75 

Buena  Vista 

High  School  (department). 

High  School  ....VT. 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Leake 

76 

Canyon  Citv 

O.S.  Moles 

77 

Colorado  City 

Colorado  Springs . . . 
Denver 

J.P.Jackson 

78 

G-B-Tnmbull. ..^^ 

79* 

High  School  (northside)... 
Hish  School  

C.F.Hays   .    . 

80^ 

Fort  (rO)iJ»>f» 

E.  L.  Byingtoni  superin- 
tendent. 
W.  Triplet 

81 

Golden       

.  do 

82 

Grand  Junction 

do 

J.  A-  Guttery 

88 

Greeley 

do 

W.C.Thomas .». .. 

84 

Long^ont 

:.do 

G.L.  Harding 

86 

Lioveland 

High  School  (department). 

High  Snhoni 

C.Li.Smith 

86 

Maucos X.. 

Ouray  ............... 

A.J.Ployd :... 

87 

"do 

G  H  Thrallkill 

88 

Pueblo 

High  School,distrlct  No.  1 . . 

89 

do 

HlghSchool,di8tnctNo.  20. 
High  School 

US 

00 

Saeuache 

Jacob  H.  Freeman 

J.  M.  Butler,  superintend- 
ent. 
Ed.  S.  Klein       — . 

I 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

I 

I 
0 

s 
1 

0 

4 
1 
1 
7 
8 
0 

8 
6 

2 

01 

Trmldad 

""do     .    

92 

Yuma 

do 

03 

CONNBOTICUT. 

Ansonia 

High  School 

04 

Bethel 

do 

E.  M.  Crowfoot 

06 

Branford 

do 

Henry  S.  Gulliver. 

06 

Bridgeport 

do 

Charfes  H.  Peck 

07 

BrlBtol 

do 

George  H.  Traoey 

08 

Brooklyn 

....:.do 

F.T*  T^OAm'ff 

00 

Canaan 

do 

H,  W.  Adams 

100 

Clinton „.-..-.. 

do 

Dwight  Holbrook 

101 

Collins  vUle 

..do 

G.  W,  Flint 

lOS 

Cromwell ..—... 

do I 

MissS.  M.  Sav'8«e..I 
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students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

CJolored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 

K? 

college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1880-00. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SI 

B 

h 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

10 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

12 
86 
24 
274 
40 
14 
23 
10 
66 
68 
24 
46 
46 
828 
146 

W 
84 
21 
85 
10 
88 

10 
15 

45 

47 

14 

885 

58 
16 
80 
20 
68 
148 
24 
55 
47 
124 
154 

47 
102 
20 
41 
21 
40 
70 
17 
15 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
8 
0 

1 

0 
0 

5 
1 
0 
2 
0 
10 
0 
7 
0 

0 

2 

0 

4 
4 
10 

0 

e 

20 
16 
8 
2 
2 
10 
0 

0 
0 

11 
4 
5 
2 
4 

20 
5 

0 
5 
0 
88 
2 
0 
6 
0 
8 

11 
7 
0 

87 

4 
1 
4 
0 
8 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

660 
600 
260 

60 
176 
175 

40 
860 
800 
254 
883 
250 

140,160 

260 

5,150 

40,750 

80,200 

7.575 

0,200 

85,100 

115,600 

18.000 

10,006 

105,800 

•13,500 

"2,"666" 
.0 

•150 
100 

i,'465' 

48 

40 
50 
51 
52 

0 
4 
0 
8 
8 

4.633 
8,600 
10,430 

81 
206 

58^ 
54 
65 

56 

57 

1 
8 

5 

2,568 
18,788 

634 

58 

50 

60 

0 
2 

0 

1 
0 

0 

1 

a 

0 
0 

100 
18 

0 

80 
22 

0 

127' 
58 

182* 
47 

68 
1 

86 
8 

17 
0 

01 
18 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.- 

No.. 
No.. 

828 
675 

0 
680 
600 

81,000 
150,000 

10,000 
51,000 
20,860 

61 

62 

68 

20,000 

400 

64 

0 

0 

4 

4 

65 

66 

0 

0 

1 

12 
10 
8 
0 

1 

88 
18 
2 
8 

2 
21 

8 

0 

4 

8 
11 

4 
0 

8 
8 
28 
2 
1 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

425 
0 
600 
100 
80 

16,800 
15,200 
40,600 
85,025 
80,800 

2,000 
7,000 

100 
200 

67 
6B 

0 
2 
0 

0 

I 

0 

60 

0 
18 

0 
1 

0,246 
1,600 

"m 

70 
71 

10 
8 

18 
5 
15 
5 
88 
28 
U 

10 

5 

28 

21 
5 
20 
28 
25 
80 
6 
20 

10 
6 
16 
0 
28 
6 
40 
45 
81 

88 

10 
46 
56 

17 
22 
17 
46 
9T 
IS 
88 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Yes. 

No.. 

800 

60,160 

1.000 

0 

72 

78 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 

8 

8 

0 
0 
0 

4 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 

2 

1 

0 
0 
2 

4 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 
2 
8 

0 
2 
6 
4 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 
1 
2 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 
400 
ISO 
215 

61,200 

18,000 

200 

74 
75 

15 
0 

84 
0 

28 
0 

85 
0 

80,100 
82,000 
82,000 
125,100 
40,600 

22,660 

1,800 
8,000 

800 

6" 

100 

76 
77 
78 

No" 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

150 
800 

700 
177 
800 

60 
100 

08 
200 

70 
flO 

0 
2 

1 
2 
8 

0 
0 
2 
2 

0 

0 

0 

178 

81 
82 

0 

0 

26,800 
20,400 
20,200 
5,000 
10.075 

000 

190 
175 
100 

83 
84 

0 

0 

86 

86 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

200 

87 
88 

' 

.--.... 

80 

0 
7 

0 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

150 
200 

8.000 
58,400 

00 

4 

2 

1 

2 

20,000 

0 

01 

4 

25 
10 
16 
107 
S2 
17 
16 
80 
21 

5 

86 
10 
24 
102 
40 
12 
18 
27 
26 
11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

No.. 

No.. 

h,es& 

08 

2,500 
16 
600 
800 
800 
125 
43 

800 

08 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
8 

0 
e 
8 
8 
8 
2 

8 
5 
88 
0 
0 
7 
7 
1 

No. 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
No- 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

8,066 
12,200 
100,500 

04 

1,800 

02,666 

8,807 

i.ooo' 

0 

95 

1 
0 

0 
0 

47 
6 

2 

4 

8 
2 

"6* 

06 
07 
9H 

0 
0 

2 
0 

0 

4 

0 
0 

7.018 

75,800 

5.010 

'6" 

20 

60 
600 
441 

90 

5 

0 

100 
101 

11 

0 

1 

1 

0 

601      '  25 

101 
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BDUGATION  EBPOBT,  1889-9a 


Tabui  Z.'^guautiaqfPMk 


State  and  postofflee. 

NamsoflnstitaUoB. 

NfeaMorprteefpaL 

Knmberof 
arr"**- 

1 

1 

1 

» 

9 

4 

S 

MB 
KM 
105 
106 
107 

MB 
HIO 
110 
Ul 

112 

118 

OONHSOTIOUT-eon*d. 

DaalelaonTiUe 

East  Hartford 

Enfield 

KlUingym^  School. 

A.  P.  Somes 

JofaB  Haynes 

Wm.  KAtwater 

Geo.  N.  Goddard 

Arthur  M.  Hyde „. 

Jose^HaU 

lOmar  B.  »t^B^ftH 

BobL  L.Zlnk _.! 

Miss  A.  C.  EUiott 

C.  S.  Lyman 

S.  M  Ftost»  A.if 

W.  B.  Perguson... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

IS 

1 
1 
0 

1 

s 

s 
1 
s 

8 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

10 
6 

0 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

t 
0 

t 
s 
1 

10 

4 
4 
1 

0 

s 

4 
0 

.4 
14 

S 
2 
7 
I 
1 
S 
2 
S 
S 
0 

I 

I 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 

0 

2 
6 

8 
0 
0 
13 

26 
0 

0 

Giidersleeve 

do 

Guilford*. 

Hartford ^. 

HazardTllle ...  ^ ..... . 

Onilford     Instltvts    and 
HlghSchooL 

High  School. — 

do 

LitchAeld 

Center  Hteh  School 

Hand      Academy     High 
SchooL 

High  Scho(^  eighth  dis- 
trict. 

High    SlT)KM>1 

Mn^lrm 

Manchester ... 

Merlden 

Mlddletown.    .    .. 

Mllfoid .- 

New  Britain 

New  HaTen 

114 

...-T.do 

do „ 

'HiU'honssHighlScioor.".*" 
y^oung  Ladles*  High  School 
Center  School 

do 

High  School 

do 

do 

115 
110 

H.LMathew8on 

ltSht\  H-pfK»fe 

U7 

James  D.  Whltmore 

Miss  Marion  A.  Greene... 
P.  N,  FanOrhett  .  . 

IIB 

New  London......... 

119 

NewBfflford 

Norwalk 

Orange 

Plainvflle 

RockTiUe „ 

SoflthtMfton 

120 
121 

WiM  If    VL  T>»J^ 

122 
123 

S.  P.  Williams 

Isaac  M.  Anrd,A.  if 

Horace  W.  Rice 

Wm.  C.  Foots 

121 

Lewis  High  School 

Union  High  School.... 

125 
126 

South  Norwark 

Stafford  Springs 

Thomaston 

ThompeonTllle 

Walllnxford 

West  Hartford 

Wethersflcld.. 

WlUimantlc 

Windham^ _ 

Windsor 

Wlnsted... _ 

DXLAWABB. 

Delaware  CU7 

Felton 

Lewes — 

MUford _. 

New  CasUe 

High  School 

M.  M.  Elliott 

127 
128 
120 
130 

....T.do 

iiiii.'doiimiirrrrr  "I'Miiii 
do.. _ 

Academic  Department  of 
Public  Schools. 

High  School 

uSon  High  School 

North  MfiOord  High  School. 

P.  A.  Verplank _. 

E.  HParkman 

P.  J.  Heavens,  A.  if 

Alflned  P.  Howes 

131 
132 
133 
ISI 
1» 

lao 
m 

138 

im 

140 

J.  O.  HnxDmrt 

P.  H.  Beede 

h.'b.' sawyOTii  riir  II  iriT  ri 

T.  E.  Gardner 

C.  aTindal _ 

Daniel  S.  EUs ^ 

D.  B.  Jones .......... 

lAl 

Smyrna . .^... 

A.  Duncan  Yocum 

A.  H.  Berlin 

142 

Wilmington ....  .r.. . 

do 

143 

DISTBIGT  OV  OOLXm- 
BIA. 

Washington.. 

do 

High  School 

Dr.  P.  R. Lane.... 

P.  L.  Cardoso 

Edwin  P.Carter 

144 

High  Scho<d«  seyenth  and 
eighth  divisions. 

Duval  B^h  S^ool.... 

146 

rLOBIDA. 

GainesTllls 

146 

JackaonviUe 

Frederick  Pasco  ...... 

147 

High  School  {department). 

Jefferson  CoUegJate  InsU- 
tnta 

Palatka  Heights  and  Pa- 
latka H^Tb  SchooL 

F.J.Smith 

148 

liady  Lake _ 

MonUceUo 

Palatka 

149 

W.B.Griffln .  .    .  .i. 

180 

B.  L.  Mullen  and  Miss  P. 
T.  Chamberlain. 
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mgh  SchooUfor  1889-90— ConHiiMed. 


StndentB 
In  second* 
ar7  grade. 


Ck>lored 
pnpUs 

In- 
cluded. 


Nnmber 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 


Nnmber 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tlflo 
course. 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  tn 
1889-00. 


I 
I 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


14 


19 


10 


17 


18 


10 


91 


« 

7 
16 
6 

344 

17 
15 
16 

21 

112 

61 

11 

66 

S84 

0 
17 
12 

5 
16 
42 
22 
20 
28 
13 
18 
28 
IS 
35 
48 
50 

0 
14 


14 
88 
12 
14 
10 
182 


811 
64 


33 

7 
21 
21 
28 

879 
13 
15 
10 


173 
60 
18 
114 
439 
94 
18 
18 
19 
18 
60 
47 
31 
19 
26 
45 
86 
15 
23 
61 
69 
17 
17 


18 
62 
17 
16 
13 
196 


560 
281 


13 


No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No_ 

No. 

Yes 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

Yes 

No. 

No. 

Yes 


No 


880,300 


(BTB 


No 
Yes 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


115 
30 


2,145 

200 

12 

190 

270 

1,000 
800 
50 
560 

3r000 
728 
500 
300 


l2,'io6 

5,100 

|3il,000 
12,150 
15,000 
15^100 

17,010 

96,902 
70.300 
18,025 
50,700 
155,000 
4,550 
12,000 
15,075 


•2,511 
1,250 

24,000 


0 
60 

5,000 
60 


860 


1,600 

6,500 

85.000 

3,146 

661 

20 


1,270 


1,600 
380 

100 


No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
Yes- 
No 
No 
No. 


No 
No 
No 

No 
No. 
No. 
Yes 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 


75 


850 
60 


15,100 


100 
250 
700 
200 
100 


8,800 

80 

21,997 


900 
306 

1,481 


76' 


20,126 
60,260 


3,600 


196 
30 


12 


If 


12      27 


16        0 


No. 
No 


Yes 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes. 
No- 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 


0    No. 


No 
No 


No 

No 

No 

No. 

No. 

Yes 

Yes. 


No.. 
No.. 


No. 

No.. 

No. 

No.. 

No.. 

No. 


169 
200 


0 
0 
0 
0 
30 
300 


6,000 
750 


1,000 
200 

0 
0 
0 


5,000 

40,800 

600 

4.000 
15,000 


7,900 

4,080 
10,360 
8.000 
5,000 
18,150 
78,800 


288,000 
50,600 


25,500 
8,000 
1,500 
1,260 
5,000 


1,803 
1,200 


150 
187 


0 
651 


1,130 
1,506 


667 

500 

750 
800 
800 
70 
21,540 


12 


60 


2,900 
8,100 
1,960 


2,200 
0 


lOi 
104 
166 
106 
107 

106 
109 
110 
111 

112 

113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
121 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
184 
186. 


136 

187 
138 
139 
140 
141 

la 


Itt 
144 


145 
146 
147 
148 
149 


400   6,500    910 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90. 

Tablb  Z.^StaU8tie8  of  PiAUe 


State  andpost-offlce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Number  of 
''second- 
ary*' In- 

Btmctorsw 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

151 
15S 

ITiORIDA— cont'd. 

St.  AuguBtlne 

Tallahassee 

High  School 

Seminary  west  of  the  Su- 
wannee River. 
Union  Academy 

Walter  E.K1nbloo 

Geo.M.Edgar,  ll.d 

W.  S.Cowthon ...... 

1 
8 

1 
1 

I 
1 

8 

2 

0 

8 

8 
8 

10 

lf» 

Union 

154 

Waukeenah... 

Waukeenah  Academy 

High   School,  Jackson 

H^h  School,  Washington 

High  School  (boys') 

High  School  (girls') 

High  School 

H.P.Woodbery 

155 

GKOBGIA. 

Americas ._. 

156 

Athens 

Thomas  J.  Simmons 

W.  A.  Bass 

Miss  NetUe  C.  Sergeant .. 

John  Neeley 

J.    C.    Harris,    superin- 
tendent. 

Miss  Agnes  V.  Morris  .... 

N.  E.  Ware,  superintend- 
ent, 

C.  B.  Chapman , 

Miss  Bessie  H.  Merrill.... 

LsrmanH.  Ford 

157 

Atlanta 

158 

Ao 

150 

Augusta 

(4)         1 

160 

Cedartown    . 

do 

2^ 

1 

1 
1 

161 

Dalton  . 

do 

163 

HawklnsvUle 

Macon 

High  School  (department). 

Central  High  School  (boys') 
Central  High  School  (girls') 
High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

163 

2 
0 

1 

2 
6 

1 

8 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
0 

1 

1 
8 

/ 

8 

8 

1 
5 
1 
8 
8 
8 

5 

8 

1 

8 

1 
8 
1 
0 
0 
1 
4 
8 

1 

1 
1 

6 

4 

164 

do 

165 

Newnan 

166 

SandersvlUe 

Savannah 

B.  H.Ivey 

167 

H.  F.  Train.    .  . 

168 

Sparta 

Male   and   Female  High 

School. 
High  School  (department). 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

W.  T.  Dumas 

169 

West  Point 

A.  P.  Mooty 

170 

IDAHO. 

Bellevue 

H.  F.  Baker 

171 

Boise  City 

J.W.  Daniels 

17R 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton  - 

High  School 

B.  A.  Haight,  superintend- 
ent. 
LF. Edwards       ....  . 

178 

Amboy. 

do 

174 

Annftwan               " 

do 

w.H.  FolKtnger. 

175 

Astoria 

do 

J.  H- Bronp>a11  X    .^ 

176 

Athens 

do 

S.McBrlde I... 

177 

Atkinson 

do 

Jesse  F.  Orton. 

ITR 

Augrusta 

do 

MissC.  Grote 

179 

Aurora ., 

High  School,  district  No.  6. 

High  School  (west) 

HlghSchool 

do 

Joseph  V.  Denney 

180 

do..... 

K.  HL  Reynolds 

181 

Avon ................ 

H.  Li.  Roberts 

182 

Austin 

Newell  D.  Gilbert,  super- 
intendent. 
L.  R.  Chapin 

188 

Barry 

do 

184 

Batavla 

High  School  (east  side) 

HlghSchool 

D.  B.  Hazen . ... 

185 

BeaYdstown 

A.  C.Butler 

186 

Belleville 

do 

H.  J.  Klein 

187 

Belvidere 

High  School  (north) 

HlghSchool 

J.C.Zlinser 

188 

Bement 

J.  M.  Martin 

189 

Blooming^n  ....... 

., do 

A.  KWhitten,  a.m 

190 

Braidwood ...— . 

do 

(H 

191 

RrlmflAl<1  , , 

do 

A.  J.  Bookinyer 

r 

1 
1 
1 

8 
1 

102 

Bushnell.. 

do 

Mack  M  Pinckley 

G.  N.  Maacwell 

193 

Byron 

do 

194 

Cairo 

do 

Miss  M.  E.  Pattison 

J.  W.  Creekmur . 

105 

Camp  Point..... 

Maplewood  High  School  ... 
Union  High  School 

196 

Canton .. 

I.  T.  Atwater,  secretary 
board  of  education. 

r 
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Students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Ck)U>red 
pupUs 

In- 
cluded. 

Number 

Wfor 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 

scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

wbograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 

o 

! 

49 

1 

1 

a 

ft 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

lO 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

16 
27 

4 
80 

25 
82 

20 
28 

18 
60 

106 
0 
85 
20 
70 
16 

26 

12 
21 

81 

26 
40 
18 
18 
26 
19 
68 
45 
12 
16 
16 

0 
12 
53 
17 
15 
26 

2 
18 
80 
12 
20 
82 
15 

25 

8 
40 

45 

27 

0 
347 

130 
27 

26 
80 

0 
168 
88 
40 
120 
20 

88 

16 
86 

76 

87 
16 
87 
86 
20 
80 
86 
67 
14 
48 
81 

86 
17 
98 
80 
84 
115 
9 
16 
87 
14 
60 
80 
44 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
17 

8 

7 

0 

16 

2 

5 

2 

8 

2 

8 
10 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 
11 

1 
8 

8 

0 

0 
12 

8 
5 

No- 
Yes. 

No.. 
No- 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

200 

leo 

810.300 
20,500 

240 
8,000 

60,000 
12,860 

14,000 
0 

180 
300 

0.680 

6' 

880 
460 

860 

151 
162 

158 
154 

0 

0 

0 
0 

No.. 
No-. 

0 
2,100 

166 

166 

157 

168 

160 

160 

0 

0 

0 

3 

No.. 

No.. 

60 

10,060 

891 

161 

162 

0 

0 

60 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
130 
6 
0 
0 

45 
0 
1 

0 
88 
8 

17 
0 
2 
1 
0 

0 
22 
16 

7 
16 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25,000 

163 

164 

23 

26 

25,100 

3,600 

150.800 

8,000 

*'6,"75i" 
500 

4.000 

2.800 

800 

4,250 

20 
275 

165 
1f6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

167 

168 

7 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

2 

0 

0 
0 

0 

8 

8 

1 

4 
6 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

0 

867 
800 

250 

125 
20 
860 
106 
12 

12,000 

12.280 
100.200 

4,000 

600 

1,250 

20,060 

10,800 

4.000 

169 

170 

171 

172 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
1 
8 

1 

10 
2 

4 
7 

1 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

00 

171 
174 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
1 

0 

4 
0 

60 

175 

0 
0 

0 
0 

176 

1.663 

116 

1T7 
178 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

12 
5 

16 
5 

8 

8 

20 
8 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

900 
200 

25,400 
45.800 

"'2,doo' 

100 
800 

179 
180 
181 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

6 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 

2 
10 

0 
5 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes- 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

100 
76 

160 
96 

87,700 
1^250 

10,100 
30.150 

Tow' 

135 
1,200 

134 

460 

45 
188 

182 

0 
0 

0 
0 

188 

184 
185 

186 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

6 

6 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No- 
No- 
No- 

225 
100 
76 

12,600 

100 

20,600 

826 

187 

188 

4 

12 

22 

101 

8 

25 

0,712 

14 

180 
190 

1 

4 

0 

4 

2 
8 

0 

10 

2 

1 

10 
16 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

88 
100 

S2i2 
20,200 

2.100 
800 

850 
200 

191 

8 

10 

192 
103 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

7 

4 

1 

1 
5 
2 

7 
5 
6 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

560 
860 
400 

7,225 

1,750 

66,794 

2.450 
'i7,"66i* 

*'*365* 
171 

104 
195 

190 
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T^^LB  aL— afoHrtte  of  r^diSe 


state  and  postroflloa. 


Nune  of  insUtuUon. 


Name  of  principaL 


KnmlMrar 
*'8aoow&- 
ary"  tn- 

stmetors. 


197 
196 

190 
2D0 
201 
202 
203 
2M 
205 
206 
207 
206 
809 


210 


211 
212 


213 

214 

215 
210 
217 
218 

219 
220 
231 
222 
8S3 
224 
225 
226 
327 


230 
231 


234 


230 


239 
240 
241 

242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
217 
248 


ILIJKOI»-CO]lt*d. 


CarllnTlUe. 
Carml 


High  School 

do -. 


CarroUton , 

Oarthage 

Centralla 

Cerro  Gordo 

Charleston 

Chatsworth 

Chenoa 

Cherry  Valley- 
Chester  

Chicago 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
..do. 


.do.. 


do... 

Clayton .. 
Clinton  .. 

Cuba 

DanvlUe. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Union  district  Blgh  School. 
HlghScho<^.. 

do 

do 

Public  School 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Lake  High  S<mool  Ipomer 

Winter   and   Matteson 

streets). 
Lakevlew  Hl^h  School 

(Graceland  and  Ashland 

avenues). 
HlghSchool  (north  dlyision) 
High  School  (northwestdl- 

Tlsion,  corner  Hayne 

avenue  and  Augusta 

street). 
High   School  (south  divl- 

High  School  (westdivlslon) 
High  School 

do 


Decatur 

DeKalb _.. 

Delavan 

Downers  Grove.  . 

Dundee 

Durand 

Dwight 

EarlviUe 

East  St.  Louis 

Effingham 

Elsin 

Elmwood 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Farmington 

Forrest 


High  School  (department). 

High  School , 

T^.do 

do 

""IIIdoI"IIIi;iIIIIIIIIIIIII! 
do 

...do 

...do 

do - 

...do 


Forreston 

FreeiKJTt - 

Flilton 

Galena 

Galesburg 

Galva 

Geneseo 


CSeneva 

(3«ieo 

Golconda 

Grayirllle ._. 

Greenville  — .— ...^ 
Greenvlew .-.-.,.. 
Gxiggsvllle 


.do. 
.do. 

.do.. 

.do., 
.do. 
.da. 
.do. 


do. 

...do. 
...do. 
do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do  . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (Department) 
High  School , 


B.  B.  Anderson.. ^. 

E.  E.  VanCTlere.  superts- 
tendenk 

David  Femley 

Edwin  S.O>mbB 

Mrs.  M.  A.Burdick..... 

L  C.  Baker 

J.  W.  Herringer 

Frank  P.  Manly 

F.  M.Richardson 

O.J.  Kern 

E.  B.  Greenlaw 

W.  A.  McAndrew 

Jas.  B.  Armstrong 


Ct) 


A.  F.  Nightingale. 


diver  S.  Wescott.. 
Franklin  P.  FUk... 


Jeremiah  Sloenm 


€(eorge  M.  C^ayberg 

0.  W.  0>lgate 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Bishop.... 

£dwardC.  2k)ll , 

Lawrence  A.   McLauth, 

A.B. 

Walter  A.  Edwards 

John  T.  Bowles , 

Geo.  A.  Franklin 

Miss  H.  F.  Yakeley 

J.  R.  Keaiogg 

Miss  Annie  G.  Wright ... 

H.  D.Fisk 

M.M-Alden 

C  L.  Manners 

1.  A.  Southers _ 

Robert  McCay 

Wm.  J.  Prlngle _ 

W.CWarfleld _ 

Henry  L.  Boltwood 

R.  V.  DeGroff 

Jno.  O.  Mount}oy,  super- 
intendent. 

W.  P.  (Jochenour 

BCiss  F.  A.  Rosebrugh 

J.  E.  Bittinger 

R.S.H1U - 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Gettenry ... 

F.  U.  White 

S.  A.  Harrison,  superin- 
tendent. 

R.  A.  Beebe -.. 

D.  M-  Gibbe 

Geo.  A.  Weldon 

W.  A.  MusseU 

D.  W.  Lindsay 

J.  S.  Brasler 

W.  R.  Hatneld 


153 


.0) 
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Stodents 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Golored 

|>Tipil8 

in- 
eluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
coUege 

classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tiflc 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 
whograd- 
natedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 
studies  in 
188»-00. 

1 

! 

1 
t 
1 

1 

0 

1 

If 

> 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

7 

8 

9 

10 

tt 

19 

13 

14 

19 

10 

17 

18 

19 

9# 

91 

20 
22 

17 
15 
20 
4 
17 
10 
88 
18 
80 
127 
87 

108 

80 
21 

26 
80 
26 
7 
65 
14 
48 
12 
42 
285 
188 

156 

0 

0 

■ 

— 

..... 

:iz 

2 

8 

10 

4 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

000 
MOO 

0000 

40,250 

8100 
1^200 

OBOO 

(974 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

,   1 

27 
..... 

"12' 
..... 

20 

2 

46 

'id' 
'ih' 
'T 

6 

5 

8 
1 
2 
2 

0 

14 

8 

5 

4 
6 
12 
4 
0 
..... 

15 

28 

14 

No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No" 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Nol'. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

206 
800 
850 
800 

260 

"106" 
068 
800 

2,016 

40 
2.625 
28.200 
12.400 
21^075 

'i6."666* 
160,400 
TOIOOO 

01,000 

........ 

'"i,"666" 

514 

100 

04 

108 
75 
100 
100 

""'"86* 

0 
0 

1 
"20' 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

"27" 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

9 

..... 

28 
8 

5 

• 

IS 

..... 
12 

185 
70 

418 
2B0 

? 

0 

1 

-«,.. 

-- .^- 



8 

72 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

081 
160 

67,600 

108 

687 

6 

8 

i 

5 

8 

§ 

16 

04 

No.. 

Yes. 

1,200 

288 
23 
21 
0 
75 

042 
25 
46 
21 

100 

0 
0 
0 

"s 

0 
0 
0 

*~4" 

0 

..... 

0 

..... 

"¥ 

85 
..... 

4 
5 

112 
..... 

5 
14 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

060 
80 

150 

20 

1,2M 

201,000 
12,040 
66.800 
20,085 
8^500 

0 
fio" 

100 

'"m 

60 

40 

183 
22 
88 

5 
11 
28 
25 
18 

6 
20 
31 
25 
25 
80 
20 
16 

178 
28 
•  42 
15 
83 

25 
27 
80 
80 
80 
35 
134 
40 
24 

8 

0 
2 

"*o' 

0 
0 

8 
0 

8 
0 

1 
"0 

0 

0 

.... 

.... 

0 
0 

4 
0 

1 
0 

18 
2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
™. 

8 

1 

11 

1 

28 

7 
5 
1 
0 
0 
4 
8 
1 

8 
7 
18 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Noi: 

Yes. 
Nd.- 

NoII 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No!I 
No.. 
No.. 

Noll 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

188 
fOO 

■**866" 

128 
120 

""'mo" 

000 

"175' 

500 

51,000 
20.200 
20.400 
15.060 
20,100 

*"4,"680" 

^l5o 
75 

■46:260" 

2,600 
16,200 

200 

'"6,"8o6" 

3i" 

000 

197 
476 
20 

1 

0 

..... 

—Q 



"8* 

85 

0 

s 

6 

12 
0 

0 

..... 
..... 

0 

• 

8 
0 

0 

..... 

..... 
20 

Si 

180 
168 

0 

600 

116 
858 

256 

13 
60 
11 
15 
52 
29 
24 

0 
78 
23 
48 
101 
41 
20 

0 
0 
2 

4 
0 

"0" 
0 

s 

6 
0 

..... 
0 

..... 
0 

-... 

1' 

8 

2 
7 
1 
4 

"it 

4 
8 
10 
7 
1 

"noII 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

NoZ 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

""818" 
214 

664 

400 

8;o«o 
"46^566" 

18.560 
70,100 

"iiioo" 

60 
210 
110 
296 

20 

..... 

..... 

.„.. 

"a 

30 
8 
11 
7 
28 
16 
28 

40 
4 
7 
8 
82 
80 
40 

..... 

"0 

-T 

..... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Yes. 

No.. 

00 

4,000 

» 

0 
18 
0 
0 

0 
12 
0 
0 

8 

• 

4 
0 
0 

t     1 

2 

11 

1 
I 

Yea. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yss. 

No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 

125 
400 
260 
40 

60 
6.060 
7,060 

"""666" 

419 

88 

800 

61 

7 
..... 

..... 

..... 

197 
190 

190 
200 
801 
200 
200 
204 
200 
200 
267 
200 


210 


2U 
212 


111 
214 

m 
210 

217 
2U 


000   219 

221 


281 
232 
238 
284 


241 


20 
244 
245 
240 
247 
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Table  Z.-StatuUcs  of  JPubSe 


state  and  post-office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  pxinclpaL 


Number  of 
^'second- 
ary"  in- 

•tnictors. 


I 


240 
250 

361 

252 

258 
254 
255 
250 
267 
258 
250 
260 
261 

262 
268 
264 
265 
266 
287 


270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
2T7 
S78 

270 
280 
281 


2M 
285 
286 
287 


290 
291 
802 
283 
884 
895 
286 
287 
288 
289 
800 
801 
802 
808 
804 


ILLINOIS— cont'd . 


Harvard. 
Henry.'... 


Highland  Park. 
Hlllsboro 


Hinsdale 

Ipava , 

Jacksonville. 
Jersey ville  ... 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

Lacon , 

Lanark 

La  Orange.... 


La  Salle 

Lena 

LeRoy 

Lewlstown  .. 

Lincoln , 

Litchfield.-.. 

Lockport 

Loda 

Macomb 

Marengo , 

Maroa 

Marseilles ... 

Marshall 

Martinsville. 
Mason  City.. 

Mattoon 

Mayfair 


Mendota 

•Meredosia.. 
Metamora.. 

Milford 

MInler 

Minonk 

Mollne 

Momence... 
Monmouth . 
Monticello.. 


Morris 

Morrison  ... 
Mr.  Carroll . 
Mt.  Pulaski. 
NashviUe... 

Nauvoo 

Newman 

Newton 

Nokomls.... 

Normal 

Nunda 

Oakland 

Oak  Park... 

Odell 

Olney 

Onarga 


High  School . 
do 


Deerfleld  Township  High 

School. 
High  School 


J.  L.  Curtfl 

J.W.  Hartnett,  superin- 
tendent. 
Edw.  W.  Chase 


.do. 
.do. 


Washington  High  School.. 

High  School 

do 

do      

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

Lyons     Township    High 
School. 

High  School 

do 


.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
-do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do 


Jefferson  Township  High 

School. 
Blackstone  High  School ... 

High  School 

do 


H.  M.  Anderson,  superin- 
tendent. 

J.  S.  Stanley , 

J.  B.  Lnckey 

Miss  V.  Graves 

J.  Pike,  M.  A 

Chas.  W.  Groves 

J.  B.  Russell 

Ira  M.  Ong , 

P.T.OIdt 

Henry  W.  Thurston 


L.  A.  Thomas 

O.  P.  Phllbrook 

James  W.  Tavenner . 

James  W.  Adams 

Ambrose  M.  Miller... 

liiss  J.  F.  Rogers 

Charles  Ourtis 

LH.Yoder 

J.  M.  Clenahan 

C.  W.  Hart 

B.  F.  Shiploy 

J.P.Yoder 

L.  A.  WaUace 

Wm.  Randebaugh 

S.  B.  Roach 

Miss  Mary  A.  Port 

Chas.  A.  Cook 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 

.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do, 
.do 


Wm.  Jenkins.. 
B.  E.  Decker... 

J.  S.  Ward 

Frank  Harry .. 

T.  S.  Davy 

L.  J.  Hancock . 
a  C.  Caldwell. 


High  School  (department) 

High  School 

Nunda  and  Crystal  Lake... 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 


806    Oregon . 


.do- 


James  C.  Bums 

J.  H.  Bfartln,  superintend- 
ent. 

Geo.  Blount 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Burtch 

W.  A.  Pratt 

William  Miner 

Robt.  Pence 

Chas.  E.  Smith 

G.  O.  Moore 

N.  S.  Scovell 

W.  B.  Davis 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hoffman 

S.  W.Grimes 

John  Snyder 

H.  M.Clemens 

Fred.  Barton 

H.  W.  Shreyock 

J.  R.  Freebem,  superin- 
tendent. 

J.  W.  Gibson 


(3) 
(«) 
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Tablb  X 


cfPtAik 


State  and  po«t-ofllc«. 

Nameoflnsttftiitioa. 

Mtmeotjrincfyal. 

Kimhgflfc 

1   1 

1 

9 

9 

4         S 

806 

illhiois— cont'd. 
Ot'tawft 

High  School 

J.  O.  Leslie      

B          5 
S          8 
1          8 

1  1 

2  t 

1  1       1 

vn 

It.S,  Ham 

A.  Harvey ...      .... 

ao8 

Parlfl 

do 

im 

Paxton ........... 

do 

T.Ij.  Evans 

J.  E.  AllCTi _ 

Lewis  Goodrich . . 

SIO 

Payson 

do 

311 

Plcatonlca 

......do ......    — . .... 

312 

Pekln 

do 

Miss  A.  S.  Newman 0         3 

Alfred  W.  Beasley »         5 

G  V.  McReynoWs _.         1          1 

R.  L.  Underwood 1          8 

B.  L.  BartoD t         t 

313 

Peoria 

do.     .................. 

314 

Peotone  ............. 

do 

315 

Perry 

do .— . 

31A 

Peru .. .... . 

do 

317 

Petersburg 

do         

J.  E.  Alexander _ 

(George  Selby 

C.  a  Duffy 

(5) 
(4) 

318 

Plttsfleld ,. 

High  School  (departmMit) . 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 
High  (%<*hnnl             , 

319 

Piano -. 

Polo 

Pontlac 

330 

B.  W.  Barton _. 

L.  E.  CleUand,  saperta- 

tendent. 
H.  a  Forbes. 

3??! 

Princeton ....—..... 

.  do      

3P3 

Qolncy 

do 

WnL  B.  Corbyn,  d.  d 

H.  P.  Little... 

3t&t 

Rantoul w--.— ... 

do     -       

»»ft 

Ridge  Farm 

do 

J.  H.  Moore 

ft?A 

Robinson . 

do    -     -.  ....—....-.  . 

D.  W.  Creeknmr .......... 

3?7 

Rock  Palls 

High  School  (department). 
High  School  ..™ 

Sam  A-  Maxwell 

y?H 

RockXord 

Chas.  A.  Smith 

9?9 

Rork  Tffland 

do .-.-. 

J.  A.  Bishop 

330 

Roodhouse 

do       ...........    ..... 

JcAm  Gavin ,. 

H.  W.  Flanegfii 

Nathan  T.  Veatch 

W.  W.  Wirt _ 

H.  H.  Smith . .... 

831 

RossvIUe 

do .- 

333 

333 

RuahvlUe 

Sandwich 

do 

......do...................... 

33i 

Savanna 

do ........     .... 

335 

Shannon 

do 

W.  Don  Smith 

E.  H.  Owen 

M.  M.  Savery 

830 

Shelbyville 

do 

337 

Sheldon 

....     do 

838 

Somonauk 

do 

D.  Brehant _ 

C.  H.  Watt 

339 

Sparland 

do w 

9%f* 

Sparta 

do 

J.  M.  Nlckles _. 

341 

Sprlnglleld 

do 

Wm  H«i»"le 

3191 

Sterling 

High  School  (Sterllag) 

Wallace  High  School 

High  Schow- 

Miss  AnnaParmelee 

S.  B.  Hursh 

843 

do7. 

814 

Slreator 

>tf» 

Sycamore 

....T  do 

A  J.  Blanchard 

J.  R  Bonlware 

D.  O.  Wltmer y. 

Thoe.  N.  FlMnlng 

J.  H.  Bromall 

846 

Tallula _ 

TaylorvlUe ...... 

do 

847 

West  High  Scho<d 

Hfg>t  S^nk«Pl 

848 

ThomaoQ ....—...... 

349 

Tonlon 

do 

350 

Turner .. 

High  School ; 

do 

M.  Madison 

J.  W.  Hays 

a%t 

Urbana ....... .. 

852 

VaudaUa .. 

W.  F.  Baxterllll 1.1 

P.  M-  Sllloway 

363 

Virden 

do. _ 

854 
855 

Virginia 

Warren.    . . 

do . 

T.  W.  B.  Bverhart>  siiper- 
Intendenk 

B.  A.  Fritter 

Arthur  W.  Hussey.. 

A.O.  Hazeo,  .. ........ 

356 

357 

Warsaw _ 

Washburn 

Washington. 

Watseka . .... 

mii.do  iiiiiin™!!!"™" 

858 

do 

F  T^  nallrlTia     

359 

High  School,  district? 

High  School  ..„ 

do 

Henry  F.  Hulison 

*C.  L.  Sawyer 

360 

Waukegan 

861 

Waverly..-. ... 

L  M.  Humes.... 

J.  E.  W.  Morgan 

J.  K.  Rassweller 

Geo.  W.  Smith -... 

363 
363 

Weuona — 

Wheaton ....... 

do 

do 

364 

White  Hall 

do 

865 

Wilmington 

do 

G.  E^  Perry 

Wm.  Gay 

166 

Winchester 

do 

oAlso  give  Instroctiain  In  other  departments. 
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Table  3.^StaiisUc9  of  PMk 


State  and  post-office. 

Name  of  InBtitntlon. 

Kune  of  prlncii>aL 

Komberctf 
^s^eoBd- 

stmctasa. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

«l 

I 
'807 

ILLINOIS— cont'd. 
Winnebaffo    

High  School 

P.  H.  Chase  . 

1          < 

J     i 

1           9 

1 

808 

WoodhulT 

...-T.do 

J.  A-  Warrick 

889 

Woodstock 

do 

870 

Yorkvllle 

do 

John  N.  Wfty man .  .^.  ^ 

871 

nroiAHA. 
Amboy..-.- 

Amboy  Academy 

J.  Z.  A-  McOaughan 

J.  B.  Pearry  m 

872 

Andenon ...... ...... 

High  School 

873 

Argos 

....T.do 

E.  IC  Teepfe "III'. 

374 

Attica    

do 

Mim  Kate  Pearson 

B.  B.  Harrison 

376 

Auburn ... 

do 

870 

Bedford 

do 

Joseph  P.  Thornton 

Miss  Grace  Woodbum.... 
P.  A.  Allen       .           

877 

Bloomington 

do 

I 

alt 
09 

04 

)     ^ 
«6 

10 
0 

878 

BlufTton  .    ...r^ .-..-- 

do 

879 

Boonville 

do 

880 

Bourbon — — . 

do 

B.  McAlpine 

881 

Brazil       

do 

J.  C.  Gregg 

882 

Bremen 

Bristol       — ... 

do 

do 

TTATiry  FTMiner 

883 

J.  E.  IkcCartney 

884 

BrookYllle 

Brownstown  ....,,,- 

do 

do 

n   M  Klngr 

385 

John  R.  Owens 

E.  ICTeeple,  superintend- 
ent. 

N  0  JnhT^iiOTf      .. 

880 

Butler 

do 

887 

Cambridge  aty 

Carmel 

..do 

888 

do 

David  Wells 

880 

Clinton  -- 

do 

J,  H-To»nl1n 

800 

Columbia  Gity ... 

do 

W.  C.  Palmer.... .. 

391 

GonnersTlUe.. 

do 

E.  Bi.  ICichener 

892 

Corydon  ..^ 

Covington 

CrawfordsYllle 

do 

do 

do 

G.  B.  Haggett 

898 

894 

1.  Bi.  WelUngton 

805 

Decatur 

do 

Miss  Stella  ¥hompscm .... 
Walter  S.  Davis 

800 

Dublin 

Edinburg. ........... 

.""iidoiiirnimir"!"""!! 

897 

F,  L  H^^rriff 

886 

Elizabetbtown 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Ryansvllle 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (colored) 

High  School  (white) 

J.  L.  Dixon 

899 

Z.  B.  Leonard 

400 

n.  F  W«lkif> 

401 

Jno.  B.  Blackburn 

402 

do 

408 

Port  Wayne .... ..... 

Central  Grammar  School .. 
High  School 

Chester  T.  Lane. 

404 

Frankfort ........... 

John  A.  Wood 

405 

Franklin 

do 

Miss  Kittle  E.  Palmer.... 
F.  M.Merica 

400 

Garrett  

407 

Qoshen . 

do 

W.  H.  Stms,  superintend- 
ent. 
R.  A.  Ogg 

408 

Oreencastle 

do 

409 
410 

Oreendeld 

Greensburg.... .. .... 

IIlI"do'III"IIIIIIIIIIIIIlIII 

Gea  S.  Wilson 

Gea  L.  Roberts 

411 

Greenwood.......... 

-.  .  do.. 

Cha8.F.PatterBon,  super- 
intendent. 
P.  V.  Vorls 

412 

Hagerstown 

Himtingburg 

do 

do 

418 

F.  S.  Morgenthaler 

MissE.  E.  Klrtland 

Wmard  W.  Grant 

Gao- W-  Hufford........u. 

414 

Huntington"! 

do 

416 

Indlanapolia 

do      

High  School,  No.  1 

410 

High  School,  No.  2 

417 

Jolietville 

Jolietville  School 

F.W.  Baxter 

418 

KnightAtown 

Kokomo 

High  School 

Oscar  R.  Baker............ 

419 

H.  G.  Woody 

420 
421 

422 

Lafayette 

Lagrange 

LaGro 

iiiiiido;".iiiii""""iiiiii" 

do 

J.  A.  ZeUer 

A.  J.  Johnson,  superin- 
tendent. 
J.  a  Comstook 

a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  departments. 
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High  Schools  for  1889-90— OoJiiiiiued. 


students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 

uig  for 
college 
clafisical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
Of  stu- 
dents 
who  grad- 
uated or 
com- 
pleted 
their 
studied  in 
1889-90. 

o 

f 

a 
p 

c 

f 

t 

1 

1 

B 
1 

a 

h 

1 

6 

9 

B 

h 

■g 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

-f- 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 

y 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

ISi 

13 

14 

Iff 

lO 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

6 

6 

28 

25 

27 
85 

18 
16 
21 
12 
28 
42 
12 
80 
18 
16 
41 
21 
4 
18 

80 

22 
7 
20 
16 
13 
8 
10 
11 
17 
22 
13 
41 
14 
9 
64 
74 
40 
87 
18 
40 

52 
25 
96 
20 

20 
10 
25 
£85 
51 
11 
21 
88 
24 
25 

12 

25 
8 
82 
20 

28 
60 
17 
80 
42 
42 
50 
46 
18 
27 
48 
15 
87 
17 
6 
16 

45 
10 
21 
85 

80 

21 

12 

83 

84 

10 

81 

17 

63 

8 

7 

149 

184 

83 

53 

24 

60 

54 
42 

64 
81 

20 

0 

43 

557 

128 

14 

47 

47 

106 

31 

14 

867 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
81 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
87 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 
4 

1 
7 
1 
0 
0 
2 
8 
6 
1 
1 
6 
4 

0 

4 
2 

8 

9 
6 
1 
4 
8 
12 
18 
5 
8 
11 
48 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yee. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No*.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

SS;; 

NO.. 

40 

860 

7 

50 

0 

850 

500 

285 

200 

0 

1.200 

100 

200 

242 

50 

20 

100 

200 

250 

400 
200 
25 
150 
260 
500 
100 

Ce,515 
40^200 
18,100 

8.060 
50,100 

5,000 
50,300 
80.200 

1,020 

50.000 

150 

250 

15.050 

........ 

1826 

•132 
400 

70 

368 
869 

370 

1 

0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
1 

871 

5 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

872 

2,500 

■"5;869' 

"6,'82i' 
1,195 
i;200 

18 
125 
131 
70 
160 
50 
85 
70 
60 
42 

873 
374 
375 

0 

0 

876 

20 
0 

20 
0 

877 

378 

379 

0 
6 
0 
18 
0 
1 
2 

5 

0 

24 

0 

4 
0 
8 
0 

7 

380 

12 
1 
2 
0 
8 
0 

18 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 

381 

6,150 
100 

^085 
15,000 

80,800 
8,000 
12,100 
48.833 
40.250 
7.600 
87.060 

1,936 

38? 
383 

0 
0 

1 
11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

8 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

2 

8 

4,000 
3,000 
2,700 

6,663 

65 
...... 

86 

384 

385 

2 

0 

9 
0 
6 
8 
8 
1 

386 

387 

888 

0 
.    0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

12 
0 

*'9,'S69* 

15.000 

8,000 

800 

800 
40 
150 
150 

889 
890 
391 

5 
0 

8 
0 

0 

0 

392 
898 

394 

I 
2 
5 
6 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No., 
No.. 

200 

850 

160 

200 

2.600 

40 

29.110 
7,100 

15,200 
8.200 

21.000 

.1,040 

8,118 
480 

'"i,'857" 
3,500 
2,021 

"'164' 

208 

10 

125 

2 

395 

0 

1 

0 
2 

396 

397 

8 

6 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
6 

4 
40 

1 

83 

1 

0 

29 
5 
9 
1 
6 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

500 

1,150 
200 

408 

404 

15,025 
20,000 
60,500 

2,500 

40f> 

406 

0 

1 

No.. 

1,600 

18,000 

100 

407 

408 

0 

1 

8 

0 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
20 

3 
11 
6 

2 
2 
6 
53 

No- 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

1,200 
50 

400 

400 

164 

4.468 

2,000 

416 

15 

100 

400 

11,000 

200 

665 

25.200 
20,200 
12,050 

8,200 
2,000 

200 
230 
100 

400 

409 

410 

12 

16 

411 

412 

1 
8 
5 

1 
2 
5 

7.030 
70.200 
116,000 
20,650 
80 
85.500 
75,800 
40,300 
85,100 

12,100 

418 

0 
6 
3 
0 
0 

0 
12 
3 
0 
1 

1 

0 

22,481 
18,022 

0 
114 

414 
415 

416 

6 

8 

417 

0 
2 
0 
5 

4 

5 

4 
0 
3 

1 

2 
2 
3 

7 

2 

10 
10 
11 

4 

0 

1.200 

210 

418 

0 
0 

0 
0 

419 

0 
0 

0 

5 
0 

0 

"•4;806" 

0 
400 

95 

420 
421 

422 

ED  90 89 
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Table  Z.— Statistics  of  PuhUc 


State  and  post-office. 


Name  of  instltuiioiL 


Name  of  principal. 


Number  of 
"second- 
ary" In- 
structors. 


IOWA— continued. 
Perry 


Postville 

Red  Oak 

RlyerUAi 

Rock  Rapids.. 

Sabnla 

Sac  City 

St.  Charles ... 

Sanborn 

Seymour 

Sheffield 

Shelby 

Sheldon 

Shenandoah.. 

Sigoumey 

Sioux  City  — 
Sioux  Rapids. 

Spencer 

Spirit  Lake... 
State  Center.. 
Storm  Lake. . 
Stuart 


High  School 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do , 

do 

do. 


.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School , 

do 

do 


C.  M.  Pinkerton,  sui>6rln- 
tendent. 

J.F.Smith , 

H.  H.  Moulux 

Morris  Dailey 

E.  E.  Blanchard 

P.  A.  Howe 

n.  H.  Fellows 

J.  D.  PhiUips 

W.J.Simpson 

W.Wagner 

Geo.  P.  Thomi)80n , 

H.  A.  Field 

W.S.  Wilson 


Miss  Margaret  Rees . 
J.  P.  Dodds 


Tabor 

Tama 

Thurman ......... 

Toledo 

Traer  

Union 

Victor 

ViUteca , 

Vinton 

Washington 

Waterloo 

Waukon 

Waverly 

West  Branch 

West  Liberty 

West  Union 

Williamsburg.... 
Wilton  Junction  . 

Wlnterset 

Wyoming 


High  School  (department). 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (East) 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department) . 
do 


J.  B.  Durkee * *... 

P.  E.  WiUiard 

P.  E.  Palmer 

Miss  Lucy  Curtis 

H.  G.  Lamson 

O.  A.  Shotts,  8Ui)erintend- 
ent. 

E.  H.Hamilton 

Horace  M.Rebok 

J.  P.  Hester , 

J.  B.Young , 

Edw.  H.  Griffin 

W.  W.  RodweU 

S.  T.  May 

J.  A.  McLean , 

J.  W.  McClellan 

D.  W.  Lewis 

B£is8  Lydia  Hinman 

C.  P.  Colgrove 

S.  H.Sheakley 

A.T.  Hukill,A.M , 

Miss  L.  Lewis , 

P.  P.  Hopker 

C.  R.2^immerman 

A.  L.  Brower 

C.H.  Carson 

J.J.  BiUingsly 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Almena 

Anthony 

Ashland 

Atchison 

Belle  Plalne . 

Beloit 

Blue  Mound. 
Brookville.... 

Burrton 

Cawker  City. 

Chauute 

Chapman 

Cherokee 


High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department; 

do 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 


W.S.Jenks 

Prank  H.  Baker 

P.  C.  Raney 

D.  A.  Tear 

J.  T,  Dobell 

D.A.Iliff 

J  W.  Hulllnger ..., 

E.  A.  Allen 

T.  J.RolIman 

N.  C.  Stott,  A.  B 

P.  C.  Perkins 

S.W.  Black 

S.M.Cook 

T.  B.  Mosher,  county 

sui>erlntendent. 


(6) 


5 

1 
2 
2 

4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
S 
1 
2 
1 

3 

1 
4 
2 
1 
al4 


a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  departments. 
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Nnmbt^r 

Nurolier 

Nmnber 
of  stu- 
dents 

1 

1 

a 

B 

1 

1 

1 
1 

_^ 

students 
In  aei^ond- 

Colored 

prcpar- 

lii^  for 

course. 

liic  fur 
cot  lege 

Uflc 
course. 

wiiograd- 

com- 
pletiHl 
their 

8tUiU&»lQ 

1 

*  J* 

1 

iag8-eo. 

Q 

C    £) 

55a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

oS 

1 

H 

P 

4) 

9 

« 

« 

-3 

8 

1 

9 

13 

11 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,5 

5 

pa 

1 

13 

14 

Itt 

til 

ly 

16 

1» 

90 

31 

m 

27 

h 

21 

40 

25 
60 
Ifl 
iS 
34 
^7 

0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

0 
4 

2 
1 

11 

0 
10 

s 

3 
B 

2 

Yes- 
No,. 
No.. 
Yes, 
Yea- 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No., 

No.. 
No.. 
No., 
No.. 
No,. 
No„ 
No.. 

S24 

100 
870 
70 
234 

0 
lOft 

0 

830,400 

10,000 
12,300 

5,000 
10,200 
14.02S 
!7J2S 

4,0^ 

400 
126 

B97 

3 

1 

'§^,546 

5&S           ^ 
000 

0 
4 

12 

5 

350 
150 
50 
150 

OUl 

0(K 

mis 

4 

q 

6 

14 

«00 

S    i 

let 

14 
19 

17 
35 
BO 
It 

0 

0 

B 
I 
0 
0 
1 

12 
0 
0 
0 

1 

« 

9 

0 

0 
0 

Yes. 

No.. 
Ko.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No-. 

No.. 
No., 
No 

339 
0 

eoo 

B7B 

6,250 
2,000 

10,000 

££ 

io*         ^ 

0 
0 

0 
0 

400 

50 
850 

807 

0 
1 

0 

ft 

0 
0 

b 
0 

flOS 

COO 
010 

15 

fA 

0 

(1 

fl 

0 

0 

ft 

5 

h 

Yes, 

No 

100 

I5p300 

SQi 

IS 

Si 

2 

1 

B 

7 

No.. 

No,, 

0 

19,100 

100 

Qtl 

OlS 

lb 

SO 

^ 

s 

0 

n 

St 

^' 

3 

n 

Yes. 

No 

175 

4,40] 

40 

fll3 

*J3 

37 

u 

Q 

S 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Yes, 

No.. 

40 

13,515 

4g 

614 

S 
10 

10 
15 
£3 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

S 
5 
A 

g 
3 

Yea 

Yea. 
Yes. 

No-. 

No.. 
No 

SOD 
3tT0 
300 

ffl5 

30,050 
a  100 

4#7 

205 

010 

0 

0 

n 

0 

517 

Hi 

0 

11 

0 
0 

0 

2 

4 
4 

No.. 
No„ 

No.. 
No.. 

300 
45 

3.1,000 
(1,020 

60 

aao 

OIB 

5 

7 

1 

s 

610 
520 

a 

m 

a 

0 

1 

a 

* 

a 

1 

S 

No  . 

No 

©85, 

lfl,3t)0 

6&0 

55 

13 
i     2T 

17 
B 

10 
57 
47 
3S 
2S 

0 
4 

0 

'"a 

4 

1 

0 

D 

2 

i 

3 
0 

B 

B 
154 

10 
0 
5 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No,. 

No.. 
Ko., 
No.. 
No.. 
No, 

111  ' 

250 

300 

m 

800 

»,000' 
30,200 
10,100 

6,100 

2fla 

290 
436 

3S5' 

031 

(KS 

3 

3 

£ 

I 

023 

~X^' 

624 

a 

0 

1 

A 

025 
A27 

33 

57 

1 

1 

IS 

e 

a 

e 

a 

© 

Yes. 

No.. 

ma 

20,«00 

t,mb 

614 

44 

49 
35 

re 

(10 

0 

0 

B> 

s 

5 

n 

10 

Y*?a. 
Yea. 
No 

No__ 
No.. 

No 

40 
500 

10,200 
30,400 
20,500 

^,100 
2<» 

260 
2(58 
105 

i]>2a 

a 

0 

5 

n 

s 

0»0 

34 

40 

u 

0 

(1 

4 

ft 

4 

I 

5 

Yes 

No 

350 

IS,  400 

1,300 

200 

m 

6:; 

0 

0 

b 

17 

3 

1 

4 

10 

Yea, 

No 

1,000 

15,  boo' 

300 

OiXI 

032 

4534 
035 

630 
637 
OSS 

30 

30 

« 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

It 

n 

No 

No 

279 

4,035 

0 

B^>g 

1h> 

^t9 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

No-, 

No., 

soo 

10,100 

3,000 

!5t!0 

S3 

30 

0 

Q 

z 

1 

No. 

No 

0 

1,700 

%n 

170 

ai 

U 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Yes 

No 

40 

ia,oao 

400 

34 

3fl 
45 
20 

55 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 
A 

1 

3 

4 

32 

No.. 
No,, 
No.. 

No.. 

Yea. 
No.. 
No., 

No.. 

335 
200 

1,000 

12,300 
35,300 

40 

2100 

60 

,         75 

4S5 

10,000 
&4.7M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

|,_...,- 

1      63© 
.1       640 

n 

11 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

4 

No, 

No, 

£50 

IC.I^^  ....... 

bi 

^         5<»V 

ao 

£5 

Q 

5 

m 

3 

5 

3 

4 

Yns 

No 

200 

20,  m        Jj 

>    ...-, 

:■         «i*S 

17 

n 

ft 

0 

Q 

0 

o 

2 

Yes. 

No 

12,150    2,eo< 

!     cu. 

^,               «rl3 

29 

nt 

A 

10 

f1 

CI 

0 

0 

K 

H 

Yes, 

No 

200 

m,  100    2,  i« 

a  1    00 

?i          **** 

15 

^ 

n 

4) 

0 

!^ 

{1 

4 

4 

No  . 

No 

KM) 

maoo     1,95 

7         14 

«           O*^ 

JO 

m 

U 

2 

0 

0 

5 

& 

7 

5 

Yea. 

No.. 

SSO      '^.035  \       W» 

6        34 

<V 

n 

0 

n 

"i« 

'l^' 

3 

B 

No,. 

No 

'  "i^      i.ioo 

at 

W    ..__ 

6 

n 

fF 

1> 

0 

Q 

0 

n 

t 

,t 

Yes. 

No 

45n 

10. 1W 

0 

21 

195 

3 

3 

0 

0 

n 

» 

A 

5 

No.. 

Nn 

307 

10,^)0 

,     Ak 

a       I 

3(i 
1^4 

51 
72 

3 
0 

4 

0 

3 
0 

No., 
Yos. 

No.. 
No. 

900 

4l>,0OU 
16,150 

I 

§ 

0 

3 

0 

7.01 

30    --. 

'*  -  \      <i&^ 

""" 

""""" 

*■"" 

1 

r~" 

* 

Digiti 


zed  by  Google 
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EDUCATION  BEPOKT,  1889-90. 

Table  Z.StaUstks  of  PubUc 


State  and  post-office. 

Name  of  instltiitioiL 

Name  of  principal. 

Number  Of 
"saccmd- 
ary*'tn- 

stmctors. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

6(n 

KANSAS— continued. 

High  School 

S.  Grant  Harris,  superin- 
tendent. 
B.  A.  Herod .... 

2 

1 
0 

0 

7 
% 

654 

Chetopa 

High  School  (department). 
High  tSchool     .  , 

ffiV» 

Clay  (%ntre.... ...... 

B.  L.  Cowdrick 

AM 

Ooffeyvllle 

.-..T.do 

Wm.  M.  Sinclair,  superin- 
tendent. 
J.  W.  McDougal 

(WT 

Colby 

do 

1 

1 
3 

1 
0 

a4 
3 
0 

1 

2 

658 

Coldwater 

Oolflmbus  ■■. 

High  School  (department). 
High  School ^-... 

Jno.  Curran 

tm 

W.  J.  Hull,  superintend- 

dent. 
W.  H.  Wearer  „ 

660 

Concordia ........... 

661 

Cottonwood 

do 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Grisham 

Miss  H.  Backer 

662 

Delphos 

do .: 

663 

Do^feClty 

do 

B.  D.  Webb,  superintend- 
ent. 
D.  P.  Beacon -..,. 

1 
1 

0 
0 

664 

Downs 

do 

665 

El  Dorado 

do 

666 

Ellis 

Emporia............. 

do 

A.  W.  Whelan 

§ 

( 

1 
1 
1 
2 
t 
1 
1 
1 
1 

OS 

) 

0 

2 

667 

High  School  (Garfield 

buUdlng). 
H1g>i  School 

W.  H.  Johnson... .......«,. 

66R 

Erie 

C.  B.  Merwin 

660 

Eureka 

Florence     .......... 

....T.do 

Mrs.  B.B.Balrd 

E.B.  Barker ....... 

670 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

m\ 

Port  Scott 

fn?. 

Qalesburg 

Geneva .......— 

High  School  (department). 

O.  H.  P.  Bowdrs 

673 

H.  H.Jones 

674 

Glrard  

....T.do 

J.W.Weltner 

T.  S.  Johnson 

675 

Glen  Elder 

High  School  (department) . 
do 

676 

Goodland... ......... 

T.  J.  Rush 

fm 

Oreensburg.......  . 

High  School 

Warren  Baker 

678 

Grenola ......... 

High  School  (department). 

J.  P.  Deal 

1 
8 
1 
0 

1 
t 

2 
2 

1 

2 

t 
I 

8 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

8 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

06 
06 

11 

679 

HalBt€«ftd 

S.  W.  McGarrah 

6m 

Hays  City . . 

.-.-T.do 

L.  H.  Orehman, 

6RI 

do 

B.  P.  Nihart 

nKf, 

Hiawatha. ,  a ...  X  X 

do 

Miss  Margaret  Sharet .... 
H.  M.  Johnson,  superin- 
tendent. 

H.  P.  Graham 

Geo.  C  Heritage 

683 

Holton 

do 

684 

Horton 

do 

685 

Howard 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

686 

H.  C.  Minnich,  superin- 
tendent. 
S.  U.  Nees 

687 

Independence .  ...  . 

do 

688 

lola 

do 

Miss  HattieT.  WUliams.. 

S.  V.   Mallory,  superin- 
tendent. 

John  Wherrel 

A.  Gridley,  Jr.,  superin- 
tendent. 

W.  A-  Salter 

689 

Junction  City 

do 

690 

Kansas  City 

do 

691 

Kin^nnan .... 

do 

69? 

La  Crosse        .    .. 

.  ..do 

693 

La  Cygne ... .. 

do 

R.  A.  Hampshire 

R  M.  Bro<;KTP»n 

694 

Lakln'T 

do 

695 

Lamed  ...  .  ..  ..... 

do 

Miss  LueUa  B.  Fonts 

E.  Stanley,  superintend- 
ent. 
Geo.  G,  Ryan , 

696 

Lawrence 

do 

607 

Leaven  wortli 

.     do 

698 

Lindsborg .—...._.. 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

J.  E.  Welih,  A.  B 

699 

Lyndon. 

J,  Adamii , , , „ 

700 
701 

Lyons 1,.I.I.III 

McPherson.- —..-... 

High  School  (department). 
High  School     ..........  . 

L   N.  McCash,  superin- 
tendent. 

Addison  Ludlum,  super- 
intendent. 

P!-  f).  .mAAnn             

70« 

Manhattan 

do 

703 

Marion ......... 

High  School  (department).  David  W.  DeLay,  super- 
intendent. 

a  Also  give  instmcUon  in  other  departmg^e^  ^^y  GoOqIc 
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Eigh  Schools  for  1889-90— Coaiinxied. 


students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

In- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Ntmiber 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 

scien- 

two 
course. 

Number 
of   stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
then 

studies  in 
1880-90. 

1 

o 

f 

i 

1 

1 

2 

a 
1 

1 

i| 

oS 

s 

h 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 

6 

1 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

J5 

f 

17 

18 

19 

99 

»t 

18 

20 
«7 
10 

14 
20 
21 

10 

23 

3 

12 

15 
22 
14 
29 

22 
19 
17 
25 
29 

8 
17 

1 
12 

9 

8 
17 
80 
15 
87 
28 

80 
20 
81 

33 
54 
24 

84 
15 

20 
6 

4 
51 
101 

no 

18 
15 
11 

18 

13 
25 

20 

20 
39 
25 

16 
15 
29 

20 
22 
2 
16 

17 
48 
15 
41 

34 
86 
15 
47 
35 

9 
18 

5 
22 
13 

9 
27 
35 
15 
60 
64 

45 
85 
47 

40 
60 
36 

168 
28 

16 
16 
13 
57 
177 

ISO 
14 
25 
6 

83 

25 
85 

658 

60 
0 

66 

0 

4 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

9 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

25 
800 

no,  040 

35,860 

88.000 

1.200 

9SU0 
300 

664 
666 
666 

0 
0 

0 
8 

0 
25 

0 
40 

4 
0 

6 
0 

2 

0 

No" 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

54 
ISO 

20.150 
20.025 

800 

176 

105 
85 

667 

668 

660 

5 

5 

7 
5 

8 

0 

0 
0 

8 
23 

0 
22 

4 
8 

4 
1 

Yes. 
Yea. 

No.. 
No. 

200 
800 

40,000 
10.200 

"iiffi* 

219 
154 

660 
661 
662 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Yes, 

No.. 

150 

25,100 

754 

668 

664 



666 

0 
8 

0 
1 
8 

0 
8 

0 
0 
8 

0 
15 

8 
0 
0 

0 
20 

1 
0 
0 

0 

4 

..... 
0 

8 
2 

"6" 

0 

Yes. 
No-. 

No.. 
No,. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

225 

100 

7.000 
8,160 

10,000 
15,400 
15.100 

266 
0 

::::::: 

666 

4 

1 

7 

..... 

12 

668 

No.. 
No.. 

800 
40 

"4,"076* 

60 
21 

600 
070 
671 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

.  0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
16 
0 

12 

0 
0 

16 
0 

22 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No,. 

25 
«0 
200 

101 
0 

2.000 
1200 
3.400 
4^000 
20,000 

""966" 
0 

....... 

140 

672 

1 

6 

0 
0 

5 

7 
0 
0 

678 
674 
676 



676 
077 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

60 
860 
800 

8,600 
14,120 
12,100 

280 

100 

678 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
6 

n 

0 
0 

18 

0 

8 
2 

3 
2 

679 

545 

680 

6R1 

0 

0 

8 

16 

Yes. 

Yes. 

50 

86,150 

1,200 

90 

6HB 

688 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

1 

4 

0 
0 
8 

8 
5 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

200 

160 
500 

0 
100 

25,000 
15,160 
80,500 

35,0E0 
20,100 

2,000 
5,200 

10,000 

80 
90 
60 

75 
800 

6B4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

685 
686 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
6 

0 

0 
2 

0 
8 

607 
688 
680 

1 

6 
10 
0 

1 

e 

0 

0 

5 

12 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

17,660 

6.017 

12 

600 

601 

0 
85 

0 
12 

0 
60 

0 
15 

2 
12 
0 
1 

0 

4 
0 
8 

0 
8 
0 
8 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes, 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

60 

76 

0 

60 

12,200 
2,160 

2.000 

"""so" 

602 

0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
0 

606 

604 

435 

»-----— 

75 

696 
696 

0 
0 

14 

6 

4 

2 

12 
0 

18 
6 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

400 
50 

63,000 
10,126 

■"""658" 

2,600 

607 
606 

600 

2 

2 

2 
6 

0 
2 

0 

1 

2 

4 

2 
6 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

300 

300 

400 
20 

45,025 

70,200 

20,060 
85,060 

Digitized 

700 
1,000 

28 
80 

700 

5 

2 
8 

5 

11 
2 

0 

20 
2 

701 
702 

600 
.yGc 

25 

.oqI 

703 

e 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  18d9-90. 

Table  Z.—SUUistics  ofPubUe 


State  and  po8t-offlce. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Number  of 
^^second- 
ary" in- 
structors. 

i 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

704 

KANSAS-contlnned. 
Moline 

High  School  (department). 
do 

W.  E.  Pmett 

1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 

OS 

705 

Morantown 

Ii.  L.  Carter 

1% 

Neodesha 

do 

C.  M.  Xilght 

7<>7 

Newton 

High  School 

W.  S.  AUen,  A.  b.,b.  d.... 
J.  H.Bly 

TOfl 

Norton 

....T.do 

TOO 

Osage  City 

do* 

Jno,  A,  McClain .... 

710 

Osage  Mission 

Osborne 

Oswego -.-,..-.. 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

J.F.  Roe 

711 

Le  Roy  T.  Weeks,  super- 
intendent. 

BOSS  Eyelvn  B.  Baldwin.. 

Frank  P.  Smith,  superin- 
tendent. 

"R^  A-  Farrington        

712 

do 

1 
1 

1 

718 

Ottawa .-— 

do 

714 

Paola 

do 

716 

Parsons. ., 

do ".'  " 

710 

Peabody 

do 

W.  M.  Kallock 

2 
2 
3 
2 
1 

01 

1 
1 
0 

1 

s 
1 

2 

1 
2 
8 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
9 
0 
1 
0 
1 

0^ 

J 

717 

PiUsburg 

Plafnviiift 

do 

do 

T.  P.  Bogar 

718 

G.  M.  Brown 

710 

Pleasanton 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School  ...Vl7. 

Frank  McClellan 

720 

Pratt , 

W.  H.  Wasson,  superin- 
tendent. 
C-  G  Swingle 

7?1 

Randolpb 

do 

722 

Rusself 

do 

L.  A.  ParkT. 

7?8 

Sabetba 

do 

Isaac  B.  Morgan 

724 

Sallna 

do 

C.  M.  Stevens 

726 

Sedgwick 

Seneca 

do 

do 

H.W.  Charles 

726 

727 

Smith  Center 

Solomon  City 

Sterling 

do 

^o'.'.'."."'.""l 

J.  Bf.  Mosher      

728 

W.  W.  Reed ........ 

729 

S.  B.  Todd    

730 
731 

Strong'fcity 

Topeka 

do 

do 

W.  L.  Edwards 

H.  G.  T«arimer 

782 

Washington 

Weir 

do 

High  School  (department)  . 
High  School .....    . 

J.  W.  Dinamore,  superin- 
tendent. 
Geo.  W.Walker 

784 

Wellington.... 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Carson 

U.  T.  Shull 

735 

Wichita 

do 

73« 

Wlnfleld 

Yates  Center 

do 

do 

J.  H.Iiee 

TTT 

T.  H.  Jones 

7JW 

KBNTT70KT. 

Albany 

High  School 

T.M.Guthrie 

789 

Ashland 

....T.do 

J.  G.  Crabbe.  superintend- 
ent. 
J,  0,  W  Beckham 

740 

Bardstown 

Butler 

!iii"do!""ii."rii"ii"""" 

741 

H.  H.  Tye 

74« 

Covington 

Corydon  

do.  

High  School  (department). 

Collegiate  Institute 

High  School 

J.  W.  Hall 

743 

P.  H.  Kirsh 

J.  W.  Smith 

744 

Crab  Orchard 

Cynthlana 

745 

C.  A.  Leonard 

746 

Danville 

do 

W.  C.  Grlnstead 

R.  M.  Mitchell,  superin- 
tendent. 
H.  B.  Wheeler 

747 

Dayton 

do 

748 

Dixon .- 

do 

749 

Flemingsburg 

do 

Geo.O.  Wlllett 

750 

Harrodsbnrg 

Kuttawa 

L#oui8ville 

do..... 

Chas.  W.  Bell 

751 

do 

High  School  (male) 

High  School  (department). 

Highland  High  School 

High  School 

Jno.  F.  Nicholson .... 

75:^ 

M^i^riPA K^rhy     ...      .  . 

753 

Mount  Sterling 

Newport 

Mrs.  W.F.  Hitler 

754 

755 

So :...:::.: 

NlcholasvUle 

Owensboro 

John  Burke « 

W  T  natiin 

750 

Graded  School  and  Bethel 

Academy. 
High  School  (department). 
High  School 

7W 

W.  A.  Hester                .    « 

758 

Paducah 

E.  E.  Hand ^ri 

departments.   zedbyVjO 

aA 

Iso  give  instraction  in  other 

e  ' 
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High  Sch4)ol8for  1889-90-^ojitiaued. 


Students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 

classical 
course. 

Number 

Inflr  for 
coUege 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
18»-90. 

1 

o 

! 

.3 

1 

1 
1 

B 

1 

pes 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ei 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

1ft 

!• 

ir 

18 

19 

do 

91 

20 
4 
2S 
25 
46 
16 
20 

24 
5 
24 
89 
48 
21 
18 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
10 

0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
8 

0 
0 
16 

0 
0 
16 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 

77 

16 

60 

75 

0 

1,000 

0 

84,076 
1,000 
80,200 
80,160 
15.000 
86.000 
15,160 

8168 
1,100 
8,600 

ii,'66o' 

1,000 

884 

6 

60 

80 

200 

22 

704 

0 
4 
4 
6 
0 
6 

6 
5 
6 

4 
0 
6 

705 
706 
707 

0 

0 

708 

709 

4 

6 

11 

7 

710 
711 

26 
89 

20 
19 
46 
22 
SO 
14 
6 

2 
18 
34 
20 
14 
S8 
8 
7 
22 
26 
80 
18 

12 
21 
54 

18 
10 

48 
100 

81 
40 
86 
82 
16 
16 
8 

6 
29 
88 
47 
26 
68 

9 
26 
28 
28 
170 
14 

25 
89 
122 
34 
18 

0 

e 

0 
0 

0 

1 
0 

0 

0 
0 

80 

0 
0 

45 

1 
6 

2 

4 
11 

0 

No- 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

200 
150 

10 

18.800 
56,160 

60,000 

5,890 

400 

718 
718 

^ 

0 

1,240 

68 

714 
715 

1 

0 
0 
6 

8 
0 
0 

6 

7 
0 
8 
0 

8 
0 

1 
0 

6 

0 

..... 

8 

1 

..... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

20,200 
25,150 
11,500 
20,150 

600 
1,700 

400 
3,680 

120 


""to 

716 

0 
0 
14 

0 
16 

No.. 
No.. 

500 

717 
718 

No.. 

150 
4 

719 
720 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
2 
0 

8 
2 

4 
6 
0 

6 
0 
6 

18 
0 

.  2 
6 
4 
1 
8 

6 

4 
12 
2 

4 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No,. 
No.. 
No.. 

150 
4 
60 
863 
600 

6,500 
10,000 
12,050 
87,676 
10,060 

166 

60 

721 

1 

15 
8 
2 

0 
40 
14 

8 

728 

■25,"74i' 
8,771 

155 
0 
68 

723 
724 
725 
786 

727 

0 
0 
15 
12 

0 
0 
18 
20 

8 
0 
8 
40 

6 
0 

4 
79 

0 
0 
0 
18 

1 

1 

1 

86 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

600 
230 
100 
260 

7.200 
200 

6,060 
860 

400 

100 
80 
60 

126 

728 

18 

8 

780 

40 

91 

781 
7S8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
1 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 
8 

0 

4 
8 
5 
0 

0 
9 
14 
2 

4 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

60 
900 
160 
200 
400 

15,086 
66,150 
8,250 
40,075 
10,075 

788 

0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
10 
0 
8 

1,850 
""i,"400" 

125 
45 

60 
29 

734 
735 
736 
737 

15 
6 

80 
18 
00 
17 
20 
20 
43 
6 

35 
18 
12 

7 
816 

3 
14 
61 
80 

8 
28 

35 
80 
103 
80 
15 
34 
87 
18 

44 
14 

2 
11 

0 
19 

8 
106 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

2,000 

270 

738 

789 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

4 
0 
0 
10 
0 

0 
6 
0 

I 

0 

10 
0 
8 

6 
0 
9 
2 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 

0 

2.000 

100 

0 

EOO 

0 

4,010 
2,000 

50,600 
8,000 
2,000 

10,300 
1,850 

715 

600 

27,030 

1,181 

300 

1,034 

1,500 

450 
500 
872 
603 

"828 

740 
741 
742 

743 

3 
3 
0 

2 
2 
0 

744 

7 
0 

7 
0 

745 
746 

747 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

105 

4,000 

1,800 

100 

670 

....... 

■"90' 

0 

850 

748 

749 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 

2 
0 

0 
0 
80 
0 
0 
6 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
24 
1 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes." 
No.. 
No., 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No,, 
No.. 

4,000 

0 

300 

16 

4,000 
2,000 
87.000 
20,000 
8,035 
60,026 
15,200 

8,000 

800 

15,000 

"i,"86d' 

3,000 
2,800 

750 

6 

11 

751 
752 

753 

3 

4 
12 

2 
5 
2 

8 

0 

754 

No.. 
No.. 

800 
0 

755 

8 

1 

756 

40 
18 

48 
68 

I 

18 
14 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No 

1,200 
800 

25,150 
40.100 

579 

••"260 

757 

758 

^    T!)priz 
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Table  Z.— Statistics  af  PtMic 


state  and  post-oflftce. 


Name  of  insUtation. 


Name  of  j^fndpaL 


Number  ofj 
**  second- 
ary" to- 

struct  ora. 


750 


782 
7© 

7M 

766 


791 
76B 

7W 
770 
771 
772 
773 
T74 
775 
77« 
TTT 
778 
77» 
780 
7«1 
782 
783 
784 
785 
78« 
787 
788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
793 
794 
796 
796 
7W 
798 
799 
800 
801 
802 
803 

804 
806 
800 
807 
808 
F09 
810 
811 
812 
813 


KBSTUCKT^COni'd. 


Slielbjrvllle 

Versailles 

LOUISIANA. 

DonaldaonTille 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans 


Htgb  School  (department) 
High  School 


B.P.Terl8 

John  L.  Patterson,  A.  M., 


do 

do 

Sngartown 

MAim. 


Ascension  Academy 

Hlffh  School -. 

McDonogh   High  School, 

No.  1. 
McDonogh  High  School, 

No.  2. 
McDonogh   High  School, 

No.  a 
High  School -. 


A.  W.  Meadows 

W.  VL  Howe 

Joseph  V.  Calhoun.. 


Mrs.  M.  Stamps.. 
Miss  C.  Hubbard. 
M.E.  Shaddock.. 


Acton 

Alfred 

Auburn 

Augusta — 

Bangor 

Barmg -^ 

Bath 

Belfast ^ 

Berwick 

Biddeford 

Bowdoinham  .... 

Brewer 

Brldgton 

Browiisvllle 

Brunswick 

Buxton  Center... 

Calais 

Camden 

Cape  Elizabeth... 

Caribou 

Castine .. 

Charleston 

China 

Columbia  Falls... 

Cornish 

DennysYille 

Dexter 

Dresden 

Eastport .. 

Ellsworth  — 

Fairfield 

Fort  Fairfield.... 

Foxcroft 

Freeport , 

Garland 

Gorham 

Greenrille — .^. 


High  School — 

do 

do 

Cony  High  School 

High  School 

iiiir.'do  :i:iiiiiiiriii".iiiii; 
do 

Sullivan  High  School 

High  School 

do 

......do  ...^.....H... ....•.•.. 

do 

do 

do 

Megunticook  High  School 

High  School 

do 

do 

Charleston  Academy 

High  Scho<^ 

do -. 

do 

do 

do 
do 


Harry  L.  Springer.. 
Fred.  W.  Freeman. 


as 

1 
0 

8 

7 
2 


J.  H.  Parsons ... 
Chaa.  A.  Byram. 
£.  F.  Bates 


Guilford 

Hallowell 

Harmony _ 

Hartford 

Kennebunk 

L«ewlston 

Limerick 

LJsbon 

LiiTermore _. 

LlTermore  Falls 


Boynton  High  School.. . 

High  SchooL 

do   

do 

Foxcroft  Academy 

High  School 

do 

do 


......do  .....^...... ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

""i.do  iiiiriiirriiiiriii 
do 

do 

do , 

a  Also  give  instruction  in  other 


F.  W.  Chase 

J.  R.  Perkins 

John  P.  BCarstoQ 

John  A.  Cone 

Mias  B.  C.  Abbot _ 

C.  H.  Wardwell 

Frank  S.  Hamlet 

Charles  Fish 

George  H.  LArrabee 

S.  E.  Webber 

Ruel  Robinson.. 

D.  W.  Hawkee 

W.  S.  Knowlton,  a.  m 

MissR  E.  Mclntire. 

W.J.  Rideout 

N.  A.  Webb 

A.  B.  Cole 

W.  a  Whelden 

Miss  L.  B.  Hatch 

F.  A.  Spratt 

Thomas  C.  Spillane. 

Preston  I.  Merrill 

W.  R.  Whittle 

Geo.  M.  Hurd 

Wm.  li.  Powers 

E.  Liu  Sampson 

W.  B.  MitcheU „, 

E.  A.  Bearce 

W.  W.  Woodman 

Charles  Davidson,  rep^- 

ing  officer. 

Fred.  F.  Hayes 

R.  H.  Brainard 

P.  P.Beia 

A.  D.  Park _. 

John  R  Clark 

Geo.  B.  Files 

F.J.  Allen.. _ 

D.  Ii.  Whltmarsh.  a.  b. 
Everard  C.  Megquier... 

E.  B.  Currier 

departmeat^eci  by  ^^ww 


2         2 
2  < 

2 

2 
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Mi^  Schools  for  ISiO -90— Couiinvmd. 


■1 

Nmnb*r 

3 

:5 

# 

6 

NurabBT 

Kuraber 

of  stu- 
dents 

^ 

3 

I 

s 

^ 

1 

1 
1 

to  swcifid- 
ary  grade. 

in- 
eluded. 

iiii?  for 

imc       i>*^^|^ 

1 

0 

<s 

II 

s 

It 

^ 

^ 

^ 

tl-a 

^- 

g 

* 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

9 

■a 

1 

5 
1 

i 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

fi 

•» 

D 

' 

e 

T 

H 

9 

la 

11 

13 

13 

14 

19 

le 

17 

18 

ri> 

OT 

1»1 

LI 

e 

0 

a 

No  . 

Ko-. 

MS>.rm 

frIOO 

730 

U 

fi 

Q 

0 

.*»* 

"*o' 

*"o' 

Ko,. 

No.. 

15,000 

'•WO 

TSO 

i 

Id 

Oi 

0 

d 

0 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

1,000 

t.COO{ 

nil 

m 

3?i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

9 

Yes. 

No.. 

0 

4,000 

J,             .    ,^Vi. 

T«l 

233 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

SO 

Yea. 

No.. 
No.. 

suo 

500 

60*400] 

isqI 

_..,.*.^ 

"""""" 

7»4 

I!j 

!ir. 

«*>•- 

>••• 

0 

11} 

m 

15 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

7I 

0 

3 

0 
5| 

0 
0 

17 
0 

Yes. 
No 

No.. 
No.. 

Ao' 
0 

1,500 
730 

7I» 

400 

11 

0 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
2 

0 
0 

No._ 
No.-, 

0 
lOT 

300 
2,500 

sso 

7ii 

"1' 

'T 

00 
5[» 

70 

TS9 
170 

"'o' 

1 

"'Ifti 

"l" 

"3* 

6 

"T 

..-.- 

No". 

No" 

""aoe' 

"^060' 

"i^flso' 

'"m 

IW 

170 

a 

m 

20 

s& 

« 

6 

» 

No-. 

No.. 

ISOO 

13S 

771 

18 

ir 

I 

e 

n 

17 

.„„  No.. 

1 

No.- 

i;*^ 

""is" 

xt 

T7S 

..... 

-. 1  773              ■ 

IS) 
T 
TO 

so 

10^ 

0 
0 

0 

0 

14 

s 

'"2" 
0 
13 

0 
3» 

No.. 
No„ 
No.. 

NO" 
No.. 

Y*e. 

0 

'i7;05O' 
12.010 

"  '2M^         TO    m                    H 

'*;r 

"0 

-i;i?o        sso  ^^^-i.-  S              ■ 

Trt  >*«            2SB           .._-    TTW                        ■ 

£1 

ID 
133 

54 
17 

Q 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

if 
& 

3 

a 

1 

3 

'o' 

D 

1 

1 

No., 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 

No.. 

No,- 

No.. 
No,- 

""ioi" 

IS7 
0 

25B0l    1.^          *^  U& 

10 

ss 

0 

0 

14 

s 

e 

0 

a 

S 

No.- 

No.. 

^5 

?^ 

23 

0 

0 

Q 

5 

0 

0 

s 

0 

No,. 

No., 

60 

27 

m 

u 

0 

11 

a 

s 

0 

a 

& 

Y*fl, 

No. 

74 

8.100       ^000    -*^-USl 

IS 

12 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

s 

u 

3 

14 

No,- 

No,. 

0       6,0T5V        VW\       *'\%i* 

31 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 

4 

17 
4 

No.. 
No.. 

No._ 
No-. 

0      tajH0\    1,380          ^\*T^ 

^12" 

"3 

25' 

1& 

13 

13 

D 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

No- 

No., 

l-e 

iM 

0 

0 

9 

G 

10 

10 

6 

a 

Yes- 

No -J 

25 
i7 
51 

31 
SI 
3S 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
*> 
3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

s 

3 
0 

1 

3 
0 

4 

No., 
No.. 

No.. 

30 
30 

L'.-.'!' 

«    '^  1 V^. 

No.,          2S 

A     a.04*>          tW        ^^     -n^ 

le 

If^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

'N<i:- 

No..           0  \     l,2r5  \       ^\\     ,4  \  X^it 

n 

3e! 

0 

0 

1 

4 

J 

0 

4 

& 

No.. 

» 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No.- 

11 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"0' 

"3" 

No- 

Ko.. 

300      a,i&o        ^  -^'^^0    >5<L 

m 

53 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

7 

& 

No-- 

No.- 

;'    V\VZ\  -1  -1^ 

16 

Iti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

& 

No., 

No.. 

40 

M 

0 

Q 

e 

g 

a 

0 

No.. 

No., 

an 
m 

45 

30 
31 
l« 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

(1 

0 
Q 

0 

17 

0 

8 
6 

b 

V 

T 

No.. 
Ncj.. 
No.. 
Yen- 

No.. 
No  - 
Nff.- 

NQ- 

"0' 

0 

0 

"j' 

"i" 

ifl 

^2 

u 

0 

u 

0 

0 

D 

i    ^ 

2 

No. - 

Ho, 

20 

1^1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

a 

No.. 

No. 

41) 
17 
D 

7* 

&8 

114 
73 

0 

u 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

T 

S 

0 

a 

14 

17 

t 
(^ 

0 
13 
21 

0 
0 
0 

fl 

0 

3 
0 

Q 
5 
11 

fl 

0 
4 

5 

No- 
No  . 
No,. 
Ni>  . 
Yea- 

No. 
Mo- 
No, 

No- 
No. 

! 

^       .^r. 

— ^i'.:;::;i  ??:^ 

of       fiOO 

SeS9       120,  SOO 

.  fa    1                in 

173  1 

3 
S8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
10 

1 

i 

0 
0 

3 
4 

0 

Ko. 
Yes. 

No. 
Na- 

m 

IS 

IS 

s 

0 
0 

g 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

No., 
Iyw, 

No, 
No. 

"Y 

"& 

I        *<  ^?^_  _^_' 

Digitizec 

JbyVji 

JOQ 

u 

'^ 
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Table  S.Siatistics  of  PuhUr 


1 

Name  Ql  InfitlUtioO' 

Nune  of  prtncipai 

Number  of 

ary  "    in- 
structor?. 

1 

^1 

I 

9 

3 

4 

tf 

814 

MachUs 

High  School 

A  J.  Whitney.. ........... 

c 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
2 

1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 
t 

0 
0 
5 

1 
2 
1 
0 
9 
1 
1 

'      3 
0 
0 

2 
2 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
S 
1 

1 
0 

1 

a6 
0 

0 

815 

Machlasport 

do 

J.  A  Tuttle 

816 

Madison   

do                     

C.  O.  Small 

817 

Manchester 

do 

Chas.  W.  Averlll 

818 

Mllbrldge 

do              

W.  H.  Dresser., 

819 

Milo 

do 

Frank  S.  Tolman 

830 

Monson.............. 

Monson Academy   ... 

A.  W.  Meserve ..• 

821 

Mount  Desert 

Newport 

HighSf^hoo)    , 

B.  H.  Winslow 

823 

.T  do                  .    ...    .- 

W-  R.  Jordan  .... 

823 

New  Portland 

do 

F.J.  CLltUe 

834 

New  Vineyard 

North  Anson 

North  Berwick 

Norway 

do 

£.  R.  Luce,  supervisor ... 

F.  Q.  Manson,  A.M 

J.H.  MaxweU 

825 

Anffon  Academy 

828 

High  School ...  

827 

do 

M.H.SmaU 

828 

Oakland 

do                 

J.  M.W.Moody 

J.  W.  Philips,  supervisor 
A.  E.  Chase 

829 

Orriugton 

do 

8S0 

Portland 

do 

831 

Princeton .._ 

do    

A.  W.  Sylvester 

832 

Richmond 

do 

B.  G.  Shackelford 

Jefferson  Taylor 

833 

Rockland ...— 

do 

834 

Saccaranna 

Westbrook  High  School ... 
High  School 

F.  H.  Nickerson... 

885 

Samford 

836 
837 

Sebec  and  South  Se- 
bec 

Shaplelgh 

ViUage  High  School  and 
Sebec      Comer      High 
School. 

High  School 

Perkins  A  Stoddard 

Miss  NelUe  Moore 

838 

Skowhegan 

Bloomfleld  Academy  and 
Skowhegan  High  School. 
Erskine  School 

E.  G.  Walter 

839 

South  China 

W.  J.  Thompson 

G.  C.  Horn,  supervisor  ... 

0  Ti-  P«rk1n*| . 

840 

South  Thomaston. . . 
Southwest  Harbor.. 
Stetson 

High  School 

841 

Tremont  High  School 

High  School 

842 

W.  S.  Townseud,  super- 
visor. 
D.  Fletcher .. 

843 

Steuben — 

TTniou  Hitrh  School 

844 

Thomaston..... 

High  School 

M.  P.  Smithwick 

845 

Thomdike 

....T.do 

846 

Tremont.. ...... 

do 

W.  R.  Rich^T 

817 

Troy 

do 

C.  Hr  Johonnett 

848 

Turner 

..  .  do 

849 

Wales 

do 

D.  F,  Bryant 

860 

WatervUle 

High  School 

T^n^'oln  <!)wen 

851 

Wayne 

Wayne  and  North  Wayne 

Free  High  School. 
North  Poland  High  School- 
High  School. .  n? 

Earle  &  Ford 

852 

West  Poland 

West  Sumner 

Wlnthrop 

F.  P.  Knight 

853 

J.  C.  Parlln 

854 

do 

F.  E.  RusseU 

855 

MARYLAND. 

Berlin 

Buckingham  High  School.. 

Centerville  Academy 

Rock  Creek  High  School... 
High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

W.  I#ee  Carey 

866 

Centerville 

A.  G.  Harley,  sr 

857 

f!hanp«      . 

S.  S.  Handy 

858 

Clear  Spring 

Crlsfleld 

J.  B.  Houser 

859 

Frederick  W.  Sterling.... 
A.  P.  Galbreath 

860 

Darlington 

Academy  and  High  School. 
East  New  Market  Academy . 
High  School 

861 

East  New  Market... 
Easton ..... 

W.  P.  Beckwith 

862 

E.  D.  Murdaugh 

863 

Elkton 

Elkton  Academy.. 

Geo.  A-  Steele 

864 

Frederick 

High  School 

Miss  M.  M.  Robinson 

Miss  Annie  G.  BarkdoU... 
(George  C.  Pearson 

WlUie  M.  Cross 

866 

Hagerstown 

Female  High  School 

Washington  County  Male 

High  School. 
High  School  (department). 

866 

do 

•67 

Hancock 

a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  departments. 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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High  Schools  for  1889-90— Continued, 


students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Ck)lored 
pupils 

eluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

• 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 

scien- 

tine 

course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

trhograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 

o 

9 

1 
1 

B 

o 

If 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

"Si 

1 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1  • 

6 

7 

8 

• 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

1ft 

!• 

17 

18 

19 

M 

91 

21 

9 
25 
25 
22 

8 
28 

9 
20 
20 
14 
48 
24 
41 
25 

4 
140 
20 
15 
43 
56 
15 
18 

11 
25 

85 
10 
81 
25 
22 
14 
41 

4 
25 
20 
17 
48 
21 
65 
40 
12 
105 
15 
17 
84 
60 
14 

6 

18 
75 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 

4 
0 
8 

4 
0 
4 
0 

6 
0 
2 
8 
0 
8 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
No.. 
No.. 

280 
15 
0 
0 
20 

85,160 

8250 

ttO 

814 

815 

5 

8 

2,500 
2,015 
2,012 
2^566 
3,625 
15 
8,000 
2,005 
1.025 

■'8.056' 
10.075 
4,000 

"w.'mo" 

1,500 
80,150 

438 
150 
.    250 
600 
250 
175 

*4. 

....... 

80 

816 
817 

818 

^  8 

0 

819 

0 
0 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 

150 

820 

4 

8 

821 

No.. 

822 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8 

3 

4 

4 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 

0 
400 

0 
800 
70 

0 
1,500 

0 
800 

250 
200 
250 
250 
250 
250 
137 
500 
500 
950 

8' 

600 

"aoo" 

0 
"150* 
"286' 

823 
834 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

5 
6 
8 
2 
0 

41 
0 
1 
0 

10 
0 
0 

0 

1 

4 
7 

12 
1 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

1 
8 

5 

5 

0 
0 
8 
2 
0 
26 
0 
2 

5 

0 
16 
6 
0 
80 
0 
1 

825 
836 

0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

827 
828 
829 
890 
831 

1 

0 

832 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

833 

9 

10 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

20.800 
15,000 
3,000 

2.600 
10,500 

250 
125 
250 

250 
800 

8 
800 

8S4 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 

800 

300 

825 

886 

2 

4 

1 
14 

887 

0 

0 

2 

11 

838 

28 
8 
12 
15 

82 
18 
22 
18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
9 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
7 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Na.. 

800 
0 
16 
0 

2,000 

w 

5,000 
1,000 

117 
125 
150 
88 

216 

889 
840 
841 

6 

2 

0 

0 

842 

8 
27 
64 
20 
17 
20 
10 
42 
28 

25 
6 
23 

80 
20 
11 
13 
Vi 
26 
14 
88 
81 
0 
0 
85 

H 

18 
42 
72 
15 
28 
20 
22 
78 
20 

20 
12 
29 

83 

0 
16 
10 
13 
14 
22 
00 
23 
81 
43 

0 

22 
EI 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4 
12 
0 
0 

1 
4 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
21 
0 
0 

1 
0 
14 
0 
0 

8 
5 
11 
0 
2 

4 
5 
8 
0 

4 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Ye  . 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

0 
125 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
225 
0 

0 

0 

1,500 

000 
5,100 
i;238 
8,000 
2.600 

70 
1.250 
600 
550 
160 

85 
0 
80 

848 

844 
845 
846 
847 
848 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
14 
0 

0 
0 

0 
8 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

851 
15,125 
2,000 

6,100 

*i6,"266* 

10,100 
1,500 

too 

8,474 
191 

250 

100 
250 

5,000 
600 

....... 

6" 

849 

6 

18 

850 
851 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
8 

3 

852 
853 
854 

20 
20 
1 
2 
0 
2 

SO 
0 
0 
5 
0 
4 

4 

0 

855 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No. 

No.. 

No.. 

lUO 
20 
0 
0 
12 
0 
200 

850 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

aw 

6 
0 
6 
0 
2 

3 
0 
5 

0 

4 

4.000 
5.000 
4,670 

"i6."250" 
2,500 

858 

466 
400 
229 
3,000 
500 

II'I"! 

850 
860 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

861 

80 

40 
2 

12 

8 

862 
863 

864 

0 
0 

0 

)9a 

0 
0 

0 

0 
5 

2 

-90 

0 
0 

8 

0 
13 

2 

10 
0 

8 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yfifl- 

No.- 

10,500 
9,050 

R.00O 

200 

500 
460 

865 

No.. 
No.. 

80 
8 

866 

7 

8 

8C7 

Uigiti2 

.ed  by  V. 

loo^ 

5le 
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State  and  post-offloe. 

Name  o(  Institutioa. 

Name  of  princHMU* 

Number  d 
*'sec«Mid- 
ary-ta- 

strooCocs. 

• 

1 

1 

9 

9 

4 

ft 

868 
809 

lIABTIiANI>-COnVd. 

Havre  de  Grace 

Laurel                --.— 

Harford      County     Hlgb 

School  and  Academy. 
TTig>i  School 

R,  W.  Eubank 

H.  G  Schooly 

1          S 

1          S 
1          0 
1          0 
1         s 

1       1 

1       t 

t          4 
1          • 
t          1 
S          0 

0  s 

1  2 

1         s 
S          2 

1        s 
1       1 

(8) 

870 

Mlddletown 

Pocomokeaty 

St.  Michaels 

Sharpsburg 

....T.do 

do 

High  Schooi'fdeSkrtinent)! 

do 

High  School 

Wm.  L.  Avis   ..X... .. 

871 

H.  J.  Handy ............... 

872 
878 

Wm.  C.  Crouse 

A  J.  Harbaugh. 

Thos.  H.  Spence 

874 
875 

Smithburg 

Snow  Hill 

Tranne 

87A 

.-..T.do 

n.  MAlrfn  Tatm  

877 

Vienna   _.  .......... 

Vienna  Academy 

H,  M.  Strlckler 

878 

WlUlamaport 

xAssAoansnrs. 
Abingdon 

High  School 

Jos.  P.  Klmler 

2Clss  Alice  C.  Jones 

Charles  N.  Howe 

870 

nfgh  School 

880 

Amesbnrj — . 

"iiiidoiiiiiiirri"ii""ii"i 

881 

A.  E.  Tuttle 

882 

Anolierst.  .    ........ 

do 

S.  A  Sherman 

883 

Arlinston 

Cottlng  High  School 

High&^hool 

A  G.  Fisher 

884 

Athol"  

W.  J.  Rushmore 

885 

Attleboro 

....T.do 

8Hft 

Aver 

do 

P.  Tl- VlrmiH<» 

1          1 

887 

Bedford 

do 

Miss  Maud  Wood 

10 

23 
0 

u 

888 

Belchertown 

.  ..  do 

Chas.  L.  Reed  ..  .... 

880 

Belmont 

......do......    ............... 

H.  H.  Butler 

800 

Beverly  .... 

.    ...do 

B.  Sumner  Hurd  

881 

Bolton 

Houghton  High  School .... 

Girls'  High  School 

Public  Latin  School  (War- 
ren avenue). 

Roxbury  High  School 

High  School 

R.  R,  Ch  amb^rlln 

882 

Boston..........  .. 

John  TVtIow, 

803 
804 

do 

do 

Moses  MerriU — 

Sam.  M.  We8t<nL 

806 

Bourne .— . 

Henry  S.  Bullen 

806 

Bradford 

do 

W.  R.  Jones ...... 

897 

Bra  In  tree ........ 

do 

C.  E.  Stetson 

Lewis  T.  McKenney 

BenJ.  Wormelle,  master.. 
Eklward  Parker  ... ^'— 

806 

Bridge  water ..... 

do 

800 

Brighton 

000 

Brockton 

PronfrflAl<1  ,    ,, „, 

do 

001 

do 

Edw.  B.  Hale  ............. 

902 

BronkiinA ,       ,     . , , 

do 

Pr  T,  Famsworth 

003 

Oaxnbrldgeport 

do 

Cambridge  LaUn  School . 
Cambrklge  English  High 

SchooL 
High  KrhnAl    , 

Wm  P.  Bradbury 

004 

PranV  A.  Hill  

OOR 

Canton 

Edw.  L.  Underwood 

J.  O.  Norrls 

906 

Charles  town 

...-T.do 

907 

Chatham ,., 

do 

M.  P.  Daggett 

008 

Chelmsford 

do 

Miss  S.  MTEmerson 

1        i 

(0) 

009 

Chelsea .. 

do 

010 

Chicopee  Falls ...... 

do 

A  C.  Russell 

! 

Oil 

Clinton 

do 

A  E.  Ford 

012 

Cohasset.. 

do 

Edward  J.  Cox  ..  .. 

013 

Concord .... 

do 

Wm.  L.  Eaton 

014 

Conway .... 

.....  do 

Miss  E.  Hale ..- 

H.  R.  Burrington 

Carlos  Slafter 

015 

Danvers 

Holton  High  School 

High  School 

010 

017 

Dorchester 

....T.do 

Chas.  J.  Lincoln 

F.  Smith,  superintendent 

918 

Dover...... .... 

Sanger  High  School 

Nichols*  Academy  and 

Dudley  High  SchooL 
High  School 

019 

Dudley.... 

OHO 

East  Boston 

East  Brldgewater .. 
East  Douglas 

John  P.  Eliot 

021 

do 

G.  P.  Murdock    

022 

do 

Thos.  Tucker     .          .  . 

028 
024 

Easthampton 

East  Marshfleld 

Everett 

'MaJshfleid'HlghSchooiiri." 
High  School.  „ 

L.  E.  Chapln 

Wm.  G.Park 

025 

R  A  Rldeout 

Digitized  by  ^^J\^v_ 

jwiy^ 
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Students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

eluded. 

Number 

Ing   for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
ooarse. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 
who  grad- 
uated or 
com- 
pleted 
their 
studies  In 
1889-90. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

n 

B 

1 

|| 
oS 

§ 

3 

1 

1 

O 

1 
1 

M 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

© 

• 

f 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

f 

17 

18 

19 

M 

91 

83 

46 

0 

0 

5 

15 

80 

23 

2 

4 

No.. 

No.. 

6 

815,100 

8300 

•720 

868 

11 
24 
11 
27 
43 
10 
6 
17 
10 
90 

19 
8 
81 
81 
55 
18 
15 
18 
17 
42 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

T 
1 
0 
10 
0 
0 
8 
0 
8 

e 

IS 
0 
0 

80 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 
8 

4 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

T 
0 
4 
0 
4 
6 
4 
0 
2 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
200 
100 
150 
175 

8.600 

10,000 
4,000 

2,410 
469 

'"2,"766" 
S;260 

115 

809 

879 
871 
872 
878 
874 

0 
0 

0 
0 

^•2S 

1.000 
8.500 

875 
876 

0 
0 

1 

e 

0 

1 

800 
2,500 

-— — 

877 
878 

84 

84 

40 

85 

85 

20 

14 

20 

2 

21 

18 

95 

8 

0 

106 

84 
48 
70 
85 
45 
26 
45 
SO 

6 
28 
86 
05 
21 
649 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 

• 

1 

0 
8 

16 
8 

1 

0 
5 

8 
18 
6 
6 

0 
0 

4 
1 
4 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

6 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 

2 
8 
17 
9 
5 
4 

Yee. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No^ 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

100 

40 

100 

350 

1,000 

10,000 
18,800 

8,150 
10.025 
10.800 

3.150 

87f 

79 
60 

"6,6oo' 

TO 

0 

100 

880 

881 
8S2 
683 
884 
886 
886 
887 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
6 

4 
0 

19 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

12 
0 
6 
0 

10 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
2 
2 

23 
0 
0 

88 

8 
0 
8 
7 
28 

*i9S' 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

200 

0 

0 

60 

850 

0 

2,500 

4.050 

5.200 

167 

12 

888 

15.050 

150.300 

1  500 

1,000 

639,800 

168 

80 
240 

889 
890 
891 
892 
896 

8 

0 

506 

0 



.... 

47,887 

3,200 

128 
24 
33 
33 
83 
24 

m 

24 
44 

123 
190 

204 
24 
40 
48 
85 
63 

142 
41 
71 

102 

892 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 

0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 

22 
8 
6 

120 
0 

0 

1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
18 
1 

10 

98 

0 

0 
0 

..... 

0 
8 
0 
11 

0 
0 

'T 

0 
0 
8 

0 

20 
9 
2 
4 
4 
8 

15 
0 
6 

18 

12 

4fi 
7 
0 
19 
18 
10 
17 
5 
4 
7 
25 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yed. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No 

1,000 
75 

6" 

"i.'650' 

"l,"«d' 

= 

894 
805 

896 
897 

10,800 
25.600 
45.500 
10,100 
80,500 
81.000 
67,000 

2,700 

896 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

200 
150 
100 
600 
500 
2,500 

600 

""m 
'6' 

86 
24 

""266* 
200 

900 

901 
902 
903 
904 

82 

0 

19 

66 

7 

19 

loa 

13 
&2 
27 
60 
26 
56 
CO 
99 
8 
80 

28 

136 
26 
17 

179 
23 
63 
42 
60 
.    83 
73 
70 

136 

7 

45 

0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
5 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
9 
0 
2 

6 

41 

1 
7 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

60 

8.000 

0 

200 

7,800 

76.000 

2,560 

5.000 

81 

906 
906 

8,500 

wr 

908 

€09 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 

7 
8 

1 
18 

4 
11 

2 
12 

6 
20 

0 

8 

8 
18 
2 
9 
4 
15 
10 
24 
0 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes: 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

600 
300 

12.400 
60,500 
10,150 
20,800 

2,035 
14,100 
80,800 
102,000 

2,600 
106,000 

2,100 
200 

910 

8 

0 

911 
912 

15 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 

5 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
2 

2 
0 
2 

"6' 

0 

4 

0 
0 
0 

"6" 

0 
0 

No.. 

3,900 

540 

3,065 

800 
'""'50' 

913 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

0 

80 

200 

2,000 

80 

2.120 

914 

915 
916 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

917 

918 

1,000 

.480 

019 

55 

27 
8 

10 
8 

94 

64 
46 
21 
27 
18 
88 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
4 
5 

2 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 

1 

14 
3 
2 
8 
0 

15 

7 
6 
8 

0 

Yes. 
Yes* 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No 

384 
800 
150 

60.300 
8,200 
3. 050 

930 

921 

166 
15 

82 
893 

922 
923 

1,025 

DTgiTlzeC 

924 

4 

2 



.... 

10        3i 

Yes. 

No.. 

300 

0» 
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Table  Z.—Statistics  of  JPidOie 


state  and  post-office. 


Name  of  institatloxL 


Name  of  principal. 


Number  of 
"second- 
ary" in- 

strnctors. 


026 
827 
9S» 
929 
930 
981 
932 
933 
934 
935 
936 
937 
938 
9S9 
940 
941 
943 
913 
944 
945 
946 
947 
948 
949 
950 
951 
952 
953 
954 
955 
956 
957 
958 
959 
960 
961 
962 
968 
9t>4 
965 
966 
967 
968 
969 
970 
971 
972 
973 
974 
975 
976 
977 
978 
979 
980 
981 
982 
983 
984 
965 
986 
987 
988 
989 
090 


MASSACHUSSTTS— 

continued. 

Palrhaven 

Fall  River 

Fltchburg 

Foxboro 

Framingham 

Franklin 

G(    ^■-^VTTL.. ...... 

GraUon.,.,,-. — -.. 
Grent  tia-rrlngtc^xi,. 

Gref^nOeld..... 

Gr  Jtou.. „„. 

Gr''tvela.Tid 

HaHov .„ 

Hi-  !■    Ill ^.... 

Hini^li  dm  Center . . . 

Hinsdale 

Holbrook 

Holden 

HolUston 

Holyoke 

Hopedale 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Huntington 

Hyannls 

Hyde  Park 

Jamaica  Plain 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Leominster 

Lexington 

Littleton 

Lowell 

Lynn 

do 

Maiden 

Mansfield 

Marblehead 

Marlboro 

Medford 

Melrose 

Mendon 

Merrlmac 

Meihuen 

Middleboro 

Milford 

MlUbury 

Milton 

Nahant 

Needham 

New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton  ville 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

North  Andover 

North  Attleboro... 

Norihboro 

North  Brookfield . . . 
North  Dartmouth . 

North  Easton 

North  Hanover 

North  Reading 

Norwell 


High  School 

B.  M.  C.  Durf  ee  High  School 

High  School 

do 

Academy  and  High  School 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Butler  High  School 

High  School 

Hopkins  Academy 

High  School 

do 

do.-. 

do 

do 

do 

;iIIIIdoIIIIIlI.'"IIIIIII"I" 

do 
do 
do 


Barnstable  High  School 

High  School _.. 

West  Roxbury  High  School 

High  School 

do 

Field  High  School 

High  School 

ttTr.do 

do 

Classical  High  School 
English  High  School. 

High  School 

do 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


Kimball  High  School 

High  School 

do 

Newton  High  School 

Drury  High  School 

High  School 

Johnson  High  School 

High  School 

do 

do 

Dartmouth  High  School... 

Easton  High  School 

Hanover  High  School 

High  School 

do 


H.H.  Tucker 

Wm.  H.  Lambert 

H.W.  Kittredge 

W.E.Horton 

P.  S.  Hotaling 

C.A.Brodeu8 

E.S.  Pickett 

A.W.  Bacheler 

Wm.  D.Baker 

E.  E.  Wentworth 

W.H.  Whiting 

J.  H.  Manning 

N.E.Adams 

Elmer  Case 

Clarence  E.  Kelley 

Jacob  O.  Sanborn 

J.F.Roache 

JohnHaynes 

Alonzo  K.  Learned 

Carl  E .  Holbrook 

W.E.Judd 

Miss  M.  E.  H.  Barrows 

P.  W.  Alexander 

Walter  H.  Small 

John  G.  Fryer 

CD.Meserve 

J.M.mil 

Geo.  C.  Mann 

Waller  Mooers 

Abner  Rice 

JoelD.  MUler 

J.  Nelson  Ham 

C.  H.  Harriman 

P.  P.  Cobum 

J.  A.  O'Keefe 

Geo.  H.  Gary 

Geo.  E.  Gay 

Fred.  C.  Hardon 

Fred.  S.  Sawyer 

Geo.  H.  Rockwood 

L.  L.  Dame 

A.  G.  Whitman 

H.  Whitt«more 

E.  H.  Brackett 

D.  M.  Spaulding 

Walter  Sampson 

H.  W.  Lull 

S.  J.  Blaupled,  A.  M ... 

Hiram  Tuell 

C.  L.  Judkins 

Fred.  L.  Smith,  A.  M 

R.  G.  Huling,  A.  M 

E.G.  Adams.  A.  M.,.; 

E.  J.  Goodwin,  master 

James  F.  Eaton 

C.B.  Roote 

David  Klnley 

H.  B.  Nevens 

Albert  Gray,  Jr 

W.  A.  Hoyt 

Job  S.  Gldley...., 

M.  C.  Lamprey 

Melvin  S.  Nash 

Frank  E.  Sanborn .. 


:«) 


(5) 


Geog 
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High  Schools  far  ISSS-SO—ConUnned. 


students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Ck)lored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 

classical 
course. 

Number 

S?^r 
college 
scien- 
Uflc 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 
who  grad- 
uated or 
com- 
pleted 
their 
studies  in 
1880-00. 

1 

! 

— 3C 

1 
1 
1 

a 

1 

si 

i 

oS 

s 

6 

I 

1 

1. 
1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

V 

•3 

1 

5 

e 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17 

18 

19 

HO 

91 

20 
178 
108 

IS 

17 
80 
89 
84 
21 
87 
17 
18 
84 
111 
43 
12 
80 
15 
12 
94 
23 
25 
86 
15 
21 
68 
26 
29 
34 

"'43* 

28 
299 
174 
70 
89 
22 
30 
79 
55 
60 
13 
17 
33 
30 
75 
25 
35 
15 
22 
138 
59 
209 
40 
42 
14 
.      28 
16 
22 
14 
49 
28 
17 
12 

80 
282 
140 
80 
58 
S3 
84 
228 
38 
30 
81 
83 
19 
45 
140 
61 
16 
38 
19 
23 
128 
11 
81 
42 
10 
19 
128 
78 
84 
45 

"so* 

19 
822 
230 
50 
120 
80 
60 
90 
85 
86 
7 
35 
34 
60 
96 
45 
80 
15 
85 
206 
80 
266 
66 
61 
24 
63 
24 
14 
8 
48 
29 
15 
22 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

0 
50 
10 
8 
5 
0 
14 
19 
0 
0 
10 
0 

0 
42 
6 
1 
4 
8 
26 
11 
0 
0 
8 
8 

4 
28 
11 
4 
0 
8 
0 
13 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 
1 

14 
7 
0 
0 
I 
5 

6 
20 
15 
4 
0 
10 
0 
31 
0 
8 
10 
12 
1 
0 
17 
16 
0 
8 
3 
7 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No" 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

60 
1.200 

18 

75 
150 

50 

656 

1,000 

60 

60 

11,400 

503,000 

48,200 

20,125 

8,300 

60 

8,050 

07,200 

8600 
........ 

400 
80 
80 

020 

5 
12 
1 
7 
1 

12 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

027 
028 
028 
080 
031 

1,800 
0 

18 
800 

032 
033 
034 

7/15 

35,050 

3,700 

25 

111,200 

21,000 

85 
38 

850 
800 

035 
036 
037 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

20 
200 

1,100 

038 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
19 
2 
0 
0 
1 
8 

8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

939 

040 

4 
0 
0 
2 
2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 
50 

06 

041 
042 

8,200 
40,200 
18,826 

2,000 

013 
914 

No.. 

160 

945 

M6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 

t 

0 

1 

0 

3 
4 

2 
6 

0 
2 
6 

0 
0 
0 

2 
8 
6 

3 

4 
0 

Yes. 
No-. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

200 
120 
250 

8,300 
5,150 
15.200 

200 
1,800 

272 

"iao' 

26 
30 

9i7 
018 
049 

960 

0 
6 

8 
6 

6 
8 

0 
0 

4 

5 

4 

2 

6 

4 

4 

1 

27 

18 

85 

28 

14 

0 

16 

15 

7 

6 

13 

7 

0 

47 

44 

24 

22 

4 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

50 

65 

800 

125 

100 

0 

100 

400 

220 

100 

20 

1,500 

0 

100 

400 

200 

100 

0 

18 

70 

1.660 

150 

50,600 

15,260 

6,600 
40,000 
12,800 
26 
46,500 
20,000 
50 
31,000 
25.050 
10.200 
10,500 
89.000 
20,300 

1,500 

6,014 
10,300 
30,100 
10,150 

8,025 
20,600 

6,550 
18,150 
130,000 

951 
962 

953 

2 
0 
2 
7 
0 
30 
65 
0 
10 
0 
5 
6 
5 
8 
0 
0 
S 

6 
4 

0 
4 

8 
10 
60 
0 
15 
0 
1 
6 
5 
10 
0 
0 
1 

27 
2 
8 
2 
10 
18 
10 
2 
20 

2 

4 
3 
12 
0 

1 
0 

28 
6 
0 
0 

16 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

4 
0 

170 
2.300 

60 
20O 

954 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 

956 
966 

8,000 

057 
056 



600 
800 

050 
960 
081 

""im 

300 

062 
063 
064 

0 
10 
16 
2 
8 
8 
6 
8 
2 
5 
0 
3 
16 

15 

18 
0 
6 
6 
5 
« 

10 
6 

10 
8 
7 

44 

965 

066 

067 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

968 

171 

600 

185 

56 

10,000 

8,600 

2,100 

22 

48 
118 

969 
970 
971 

4 
5 
4 
8 
4 
20 

6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 
0 
200 
200 
350 
6.280 

972 

0 

1 

0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
7 

2 

4 
1 
1 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

973 
974 
075 
976 

473 

977 
978 

83 
6 
6 
1 
0 
6 
4 
2 
6 
8 
2 

33 
13 
10 
3 
13 
6 
0 
8 
6 
6 
2 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

300 
200 
300 

80 
125 

64 
175 

81,000 
80,400 
600 
20,450 
12,100 

i5,'206" 
1,800 

61,600 
6,086 
1.086 
1.626 

979 

86 
21 
0 
8 
0 
10 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
26 
6 
18 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 

87.405 

"teoo" 

8^888 
600 

Tm 

817 

415 
180 

""§5' 
100 

"*""45* 

080 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

981 

3 
2 

0 
2 

082 
983 
084 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

985 
086 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No- 

260 

50 

26 

0 

987 
988 
989 
.990 

W.^.^ 
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Table  ^.—StaUsUes  of  P^OHs 


State  and  post-office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principsO. 

• 

Number  of 
*-<mooBd- 
aary"  in- 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

901 

MARAACHUSBTTS— 

continued. 
Norwood -.-.- 

mgh  «;ph'M)i    

Ira  A.  Jenkins ... 

jG 

)      ^ 
10 

902 

Or^ng^ -..,.- 

....T.do 

003 

Oxford ...— - 

do 

Geo.  A.  WUley 

Gteo.  W.  Ransom , 

004 

Pepperell ........ 

do 

905 

Pittsfleld      

do            

006 

Plyinoiich 

. do 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Small 

Hugh  J.Molloy 

W7k  Butler 

Theo.  P.  Farr 

W.C.  Houghton 

007 

Randolph ............ 

Stetson  High  School 

High  School 

098 

K^iMling 

900 

Rockland 

....T.do '. 

1000 

Roekport 

..do 

1001 

Salem.... .... 

Classical  and  High  School. 
High  School 

A.  L.  Goodrich 

looe 

Saugns -—.... 

WUbur  F.  GUlette 

Chas.  A.Guild           ....... 

1003 

SaxonylUe ..... 

.  "  do                      

1001 

Scltnate 

do 

TT.  n.  Mivcgowan 

1006 

Sherbom — 

Sawln  Academy  and  Dowse 

High  SchooL 
High  School 

Warren  P.  Gregory 

H.K,  Munpofl 

1006 

Shrewsbury 

1007 

Somerset ........ 

...SI  do 

E.  Homer  Rice 

Geo.  Ii.  Baxter.  ....  .... 

1006 

Someryille 

do             

1000 

Southboro 

Peters  High  School 

High  Scho(d 

B.W.  Tinker 

F.E.Corbln 

1010 

Southbrldge 

1011 

SoutbHadley 

..-.T.do 

Wm.  P.  Kelly 

Edgar  R.  Downs . 

1012 

South  Weymouth- . . 

Spencer 

Springfield . . 

South  High  School 

David  Prouty  High  School. 
High  School      ...       ..    . 

1018 
1014 

EdwlnS.Plrrell,A.M 

W.W.Colburn 

1015 

St-^r"ng  ... 

....T-do 

W.J.  Merrlman       ^  ^  . 

1016 

Stockbridge 

Stockbridge  High  School 
and  WllUams  Academy. 

High  $;<^hAnl  , 

A.  L.Hodges 

1017 
10(18 

Stonehara  .......    . 

J.  W.  MacDonald 

Stoughton 

..— T.do 

Wm.  L.  Burdlck ... 

1010 

Stow 

Hale  High  School 

Geo  W.  Snow,  a.  b 

D.  F.  Carpenter 

1000 

Sunderland 

HlghScl^ool 

loei 

Sutton 

..  T.do 

Miss  L.  S.  Taylor 

10^ 

Swami)scott . . . 

do 

G.  B.BalCh 

J.  P.  Swlnertxm ....... 

1028 

Taunton .— ..— 

do 

1024 

Templeton 

do ^ 

H,  F,  T/ane 

10S5 

Tewksbury  Center.. 
Townsend 

do 

M.  H.  Jackson 

low 

do 

A.  T.  Averlll 

1027 

Uxbridge 

do « 

Charles  H.  Bates ..... 

1088 

Wakefield 

do 

C.  T.  C.  Whitcomb 

E.  D.  Russell 

Samuel  W.  Hallett 

Edward  Ayres 

G.  R.DweUey 

1020 

do 

1090 

Ware.... . 

.     do 

1031 

Warren 

do 

1032 

Watertown 

Wayland 

do 

1033 

Center ^igh  and  Grammar 

SchooL 
Htgh  School.. ...  . 

Chas.  S.  Hartwell... 

1034 

Wellesley  HUls 

Wellfleet 

Seldon  I*.  Brown.. 

1035 

....T  do 

J.  A-  Russell          .  - 

1035 

West  Boylston 

Westfleld 

do 

John  C.  Worcester 

W.  M.  McLaughlin 

Miss  C.  M.  Demlng 

Myron  H.  Goodwin,  re- 
iwrting  officer. 

B.J.Hinds 

G.  H.  Eldridge 

1037 

do 

1038 

Westminster 

do 

1030 

West  Newbury 

do 

1040 

Weston 

do 

•mi 

Westport  Point 

do 

l(H2 

West  Springfield.... 
Whitlnsvllle 

do 

do 

F.  W.  Pease 

1(M3 

S.  A.  Melcher 

1044 

Whitman 

do 

H.  E.  Henderson ........ 

1045 

Willlamstown 

do 

E.  H.  Botsford 

Walter  L  Weeks 

F.  M.  Collester 

1046 

Wilmington 

do 

1017 

Winchendon 

do 

1048 

Winchester 

do 

E.  W.  Lovering .....  ...  . 

1010 

Winihrop 

do 

E.  R.  Harding" 

1060 

Wobum 

do I.... 

Herbert  B.  Dow,  a.  m . 

Digitized  by  ^ 
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Sigk  Schools  far  i«8^P^— Continued. 


StudentR 
in  second- 
ary grade. 


18 
10 
0 
18 
74 
60 
10 
S9 
47 
23 
155 
17 
13 
42 
25 

10 
10 

186 
27 
34 
12 
81 
50 

138 
23 
15 

25 
21 
21 

5 
15 
20 
106 
28 

5 

7 
22 
40 
06 
25 
21 
20 

0 

81 
34 
12 
73 
12 
10 

18 
11 
40 
17 
40 
11 
11 
40 
84 
14 
63 


17 
27 
110 
100 
32 
62 
50 
87 
147 
20 
7 
86 
26 


15 
264 
24 
45 
28 
61 
58 
207 
18 
14 

46 
46 
21 
6 
18 
43 

143 
25 
10 
24 
28 
60 

111 
40 
22 
65 
11 

65 
24 
24 
102 
80 
18 

15 
12 
47 
15 
55 
22 
18 
42 
28 
23 
75 


Colored 
papUa 

in- 
cluded. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Numter 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 


Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 


lO 


11 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

wbograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-00. 


19 


13 


5      0 
0      0 


14 


1ft 


16 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
Yes 
No.. 
Yes 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes 
Yes 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

No. 

Yea. 

Yes 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes 

No.. 

No 

No.. 

Yes 

No-. 

No. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 


17 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 
No.. 


18 


79 


245 
80 


$17,550 

15.060 

1,150 

17.000 


562 
75 

197 
94 

150 
1.181 

150 
26 
24 
60 

160 
333 
200 
100 

m 

20 

1,000 

40 


No.. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.. 

No.. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.. 

No. 

No.. 

No. 

No.. 

No.. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No- 
No. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 

No.. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
I  No. 


60 
100 

460 

400 

26 

0 


I 
P 


I 


19 


4.800 

15,300 

6,360 

6,200 

5.150 

21,000 

350 

100 

1.235 

40.060 

10,140 

6.000 

60.600 

5,100 

80,286 

20 

100 

58,600 

171,000 

8,075 

10,020 

60,600 
15.600 
8,075 


160 
0 

25 

80 
200 
2,000 
235 
100 

25 
437 

60 


si 


do 


$1,800 


1,000 


6,000 
2,000 


1,200 
166 


80 


4,060 

10.025 

75,700 

50 

15 

4,025 

100 

41,500 

44,800 

200 

20,100 

42.000 

8,000 


174 
12 


91 


•48 
90 


1,120 


20 


16 


100      6.100  1    4,000 


890       5.200 

800  100,500 

0       4,000 

163       1.060 


991 
998 
90S 

994 
995 

996 
997 
998 
999 

looo 

1001 
1002 
1003 
1004 
1006 

1006 
1007 
1006 
1009 
1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1016 
1016 

1017 

1018 

1019 

1020 

lOSl 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1066 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 


1034 

1085 

m'r   80  I  1086 

280  1087 


585 
20 


^^m 


(Til 


250 


20 


6 
66 
400 
100 


6.075 


300 
66.500 
12.300 
18,050 
9,000 
127,000 
15,500 

I   100 

1,800  I  36,600 


1,000 


800 
169 


1,300 
700 


1,000 


1089 


1(M0 
1041 
1042 
60  1  1043 
64  1044 

1045 

1046 

240  1047 
15  1048 

1049 

120  I  1060 
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Table  Z.—Statisties  of  JPubUe 


state  and  poB^offlce. 


Name  of  Institiitlon. 


Nime  of  prlnclpaL 


NiLmber  of 
••second- 
ary '*  in- 
structors. 


a 


1061 
1062 
1053 


1054 
1065 
1060 
1067 
1068 
1059 
1060 
1061 
1002 
1063 
1064 

1066 
1066 
1067 
1068 
1060 

1070 
1071 
1072 
1073 
1074 
1075 
1076 
10T7 
1078 
1079 
1080 

1081 
1062 
1088 
1064 
1065 
1086 
1087 
1088 
1089 
1090 
1091 
1092 
1093 
1094 
1095 

1096 
1097 
1098 
1099 
1100 
1101 
1102 
1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 


MASSACHUSSTTS— 

continued. 


Worcester 

Wrentham 

Yarmouth  Port . 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Bad  Axe 

Bancroft 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

BeUeyllle . 


Berrlto  Springs. 
Big  Rapids 


Bllssfleld  . 
Brighton.. 
Brooklyn . 

Byron 

Cadillac... 


Calumet 

Caro 

Carson  City 

Cassopolis 

Cedar  Springs., 

Champion , 

Cheboygan 

Chelsea 

Clarkston 

Coldwater 

Concord 


Corunna 

Covert 

Crystal  Falls .. 

DansTille 

Detroit 

Dexter 

Douglas 

Dundee 

Eaton  Rapids . 

Edmore 

Edwardsburg . 

Escanaba 

Essexville 

Evart 

Fenton 


Flat  Rock 

Flint 

Fremont 

Qalesburg 

Gaylord 

Grand  Haren.. 
Grand  Ledge.. 
Grand  Rapids . 

do 

Grass  Lake 

Haaiey 


High  School . 

.™.do 

do 


Alfreds.  Roe 

E.  J.  Whitaker... 
Wlnfleld  S.  Rich  . 


High  School . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


High  School  (department) 

do 

do 

do 

do 


High  School 

do , 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

High  School  (department). 

do 

do : 

High  School 

do 

do 

High  School  (department). 

do 

do ; 

High  School 

, do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 


High  School  (department) 

High  School 

High  School  (department) 

do 

do 

High  School 

do 


Hiffh  School  (central)  , 
Union  High  School.... 

do..:. 

High  School  (department) 


A.E.CJurtl8 

0.  B.  Robertson 

G.  A.  Hunt 

J.  G.  Pettlnidll 

Lyman  W.  Bacon 

O.  R.  Brandt 

Frank  Muir 

F.  D.  Sherman 

E.  R.  Nethercott 

LUlle  B.  Howe 

S.   W.    Baker,    superin- 
tendent. 

WiUiam  H.  Maybee 

A.  V.  Sunderlln 

Wing 

F.  W.  French 

E.  P.  Church,  superin- 
tendent. 

0.  H.  Bxirgf'ss 

Miss  Eml&  Fuller 

A.  L.  Bemis 

George  M.  Flsk 

E.  J.  Quackenbush 

J.  B.  Montgomery 

Biiss  Libbie  C.  Hamilton 

A.A.HaU 

AbramL.  Craft 

H.  A.  Sober 

Frank  W.  Wells,  super- 
intendent. 

J.  W.  Cupples 

Gall  Finch 

Amelia  BlasdeU 

Charles  E.  Linabury 


E.  D.  Walker 

James  Wamock 

W.  E.  Lewis 

E.  L.  Evans 

A.  H.  Demoray 

Edmund  Schortzow 

Kirk  Spoor 

Jonathan  Cook 

Jos.  H.  Thompson 

E.  D.  Watkins,  superin- 
tendent. 

T.  Dale  Cooke 

Louis  B.  Lee 

Francis  Stlllson 

W.C.  Ck)nkllng 

Qeo.  E.  Hancome 

Miss  Lora  A.  Smith 

J.  L.  Wagner 

W.  A.  Greeson 

LW.  Bamhard 

Qeo.  Fowler 

R.  Patrick. 


t  4 

1  4 


(*) 


7 

3 

3 

048 

7 
1 
6 


S 
4 
2 
t 

0 

3 
OS 

7 
5 
O 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
4 
2 
0 
2S 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
8 
1 
1 

t 
6 
0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
11 
5 
6 
2 
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Table  Z.-StaUsUcs  of  JfHAfie 


State  and  post-offlce. 

Name  of  iustitution. 

Name  of  principaL 

1 

KuroberoC 

**«ecoDd- 

Jtry"  to- 

stxactds. 

4 
^ 

• 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

J 

1107 

MICHIGAN— C<Mlt'd. 

Hancock  ............ 

High  School 

H.  Z.  Brock -. 

( 

\     1 
all 

) 

1106 

Hanover 

High  School  (department) 

Union  School 

•City  School 

L.E.  Miller ^ 

P.  E.  Young 

1109 

Hart        

1110 

nasMncrR                   _  . 

Wellington^).  Sterling... 
B.  K.  Scott 

1111 

Horsey       ........... 

High  School 

1112 

Hesperla     ....... 

High  School  (department) 
do 

Well  S.  Millard  .i 

1113 

Hillsdale 

S.  J.  Gier 

1114 

Holly     

High  School 

S.B.Wood  

1115 

Homer ,. 

do 

W.  P.  Mercer 

1116 

Horton  .......... .... 

do 

F.  W.  Wheaton 

1117 

Hoiisrhton        ..    ... 

do   

P.  W.  Arbury      .       

1118 

Howard  City 

do , 

Geo.  D.  Pap8<m. .. 

1119 

Howell 

do 

W.  H.  Hawkes,  SHjiertn- 

tendent. 
Eugene  Straight..  .    .... 

1120 

Hubbardston 

Imlay 

High  School  (department) 
do ^ 

1121 

G.  H.  Broesamble 

1122 

Ionia 

High  School 

Miss  J.  A.  WUUams 

Miss  Flora  Wilber 

M.  K.  Parmelee 

1123 

Iron  Mountain  

do 

1124 

Iron  River 

do 

1125 

Jackson....... ...... 

High  School,  district  No.  1 . 
High  School,  district  No.  17 

High  School 

.  .  .  do   

Elmer  E.  Brown . 

1120 

do 

JonesviUe ........... 

Lada  WUaon 

1127 

J.  N.  Mead 

1128 

Kalamazoo 

S.  O.  Hartwell 

1129 

Lake  Linden ..., 

do 

C.G.White 

W.  H.  Davis 

1130 

Lakevlew 

do 

1181 

L'Anse 

do 

C.  E.  Tuck.i 

1132 

do 

O.  H.  Carson 

1133 

Lawton.-... .... 

do 

W.  D.HUl 

W.H.  French    .  .  .. 

1134 

T/ifrhflftld .__   , 

.  .     do   

1135 

Lowell 

do - 

C.  S.  Larzelere — 

Mrs  Vnn T^^ir^ 

1136 

Ludington.. ....... 

do 

1137 

Lnther ....... 

High  School  (department). 
...  .  do 

K  van  "Rs^wy  . . . ,  ,.,..,... 

1138 

McBride'8 .-..—. 

C.  E.  Peabo^y . ... 

1139 

Manchester.......... 

do 

O.  W.  Loomis ..- 

Whitehead 

Wm.  A.  Heam 

1140 

Manistee ........ 

High  School 

1141 

Manton 

....T.do 

1142 

Marine  City 

.."...do 

Elmer  Fisher 

1143 
1144 

Marletle 

Marqnette    ... 

do 

H.W.  McArdle 

Wm.  McClracken 

1145 

Marshall 

do 

W.  E.  Goddard,  A.B 

E.  D.  Dimond  ..  

1146 

Mayvllle 

do 

1147 

Memphis 

do 

F.  H.  Sooy.... 

1148 

Menominee 

do 

Miss  M.  P.  Stringham .... 

F.  E.  Stroup 

G,  A.  Deimis<m 

1149 

Midland 

do 

1150 

Milan 

do 

1151 

Milford 

do 

A.  P.  Cook 

WaU^r 'HAnnfffon 

1152 

Monroe . 

do 

1153 

Montague  .^ 

Morrice 

High  School  (department). 
High  School  . . .  .VTT.. .  _  .' . 

Jas.  C.  Bryant .... 

1154 

Slack 

1155 

Mount  Pleasant 

....T-do 

James T^  Skinnerx.^-..... 

1156 

Muskegon 

do 

J.  H.  Sheffield 

1157 

Napoleon 

do 

O.  M.  McLaughlin 11 

P.  D.  Davis,  Bui>erintend- 

ent 
Joseph  Biscomb 

1158 

Nashville 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

1159 

Negauneo 

Newaygo 

1160 

do 

1161 

Niies.....::::.:::.... 

do 

L.  H.  Stewart _. 

Miss  Eva  Smith 

1162 

Northport 

do 

1163 

N^rthville 

High  School  (department). 

High  SrhoAl 

J.  A.  Sinclair 

1164 

Norway 

S.  B.  Tobey 

1165 

Otsego 

do . 

G.  A.  Oringa ... 

1166 

Ovid 

do 

E.  M.  Plunkett 

1107 

Owosso 

do 

H.  H.  Frost :: 

fl  Also  give  instructions  In  other  departments. 
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Students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
Bcien- 
tide 
course. 

Ntmiber 
of  stu- 
dents 

irhograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1880-90. 

o 

1 

i 

1 
1 

B 

o 
u 

s 

1 

SB 
«  S 

If 

^3 

S 

a. 
> 

\ 

2?. 

4» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

s 

1 

1 

O 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

Si 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

10 
20 
15 

81 

18 
18 

0 

0 

6 
2 
2 
18 
0 

4 

7 
4 

4 
10 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 
258 
542 

88 

880,250 

60 

8,200 

40,220 

4,090 

8,700 

800 

15,100 

15,100 

8,010 

87,500 

50 

65,460 

6,025 
10,075 

6,500 
25,150 

$12,000 

600 

1107 

Moe 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 

7 

8 

""8 
5 
8 
S 

10 
8 

•? 

801 
10,120 

""m 

■"'oed' 

880 

166 

1? 

23 
417 
206 
155 

1100 

iito 

20 
6 
66 
40 
35 
15 
6 
11 
80 

24 
0 
66 
6 
0 
M 
40 
85 
96 
22 
28 
21 
74 
16 
14 
80 
29 
12 
8 
27 
60 
13 
18 
48 
22 
36 
81 
27 
40 
22 
20 
82 
46 

22 
15 
83 
47 
20 
25 
15 
11 
48 

26 
16 
76 
10 
18 

148 
65 
85 

171 
40 
84 
28 

140 
24 
16 
W 
40 
88 
6 
80 
00 
24 
17 
54 
51 
48 
42 
24 
40 
26 
14 
82 
62 

nil 

1112 

1118 
1114 

0 

8 

1 

2 

2 
1 
0 
8 

1 

1 
0 
8 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

185 
228 

■i,"266" 

96 

1115 

0 

0 

0 
8 

0 
0 

1116 

8 

13,054 

175 

1117 

0 
2 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1118 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

""*680* 

l,7tt 

800 

08 

m 

1,062 

1110 

2 

•"io 

2 

0 
7 

0 
2 

2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

"id 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 

2 

I 

4 
2 
0 
18 
2 
1 
6 
8 
2 
0 
8 

0 
5 

10 
2 
0 

14 
5 
8 

15 
5 
4 
7 
6 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

58 
265 

500 
1,000 

1120 

*"20' 
0 

0 

1121 

1122 
1123 

1124 

18 
80 

1 
10 

25 
40 

4 
0 
6 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

1,600 
250 

27,600 

25,800 

2^500 

86,000 

18,500 

8,000 

10,000 

80,100 

15,060 

9,100 

14,085 

65,400 

6^226 

2060 

6,800 

75,500 

10,117 

18,100 

2,010 

■{4.666' 

855 

75 
260 
500 

""75" 

1125 
1126 
1127 

No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

375 
400 
67 
400 

^^ 

75 

2,200 
175 
12 
40 
500 
0 
680 
00 

1128 
1120 
1130 

118t 

6,000 

"666 

307 
807 

""466" 

800 

160 
210 
258 
140 
200 
6 
284 
100 
00 

1188 

1188 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
8 

1 
6 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 
4 
2 
4 
0 
5 
2 
0 
6 
8 
1 
1 
1 

12 
0 
8 

8 
8 

8 
3 
8 

7 
17 
1 
0 
0 
8 
6 
10 

n 

6 
2 
2 
6 
5 
5 
7 
5 
18 
3 
5 

1184 

0 
8 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1186 
1186 
1187 
1188 
1180 

4 
1 
0 

0 

..... 

8 

1 
0 

0 
"2 

1140 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 
1 

2 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1141 
1142 

70 

1143 

1 

10 
8 

1 
0 

4 
10 

..... 

0 
10 
2 
2 
0 

1 
20 

"s" 

1144 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

1,018 
200 
814 
200 

1,800 

600 

50 

2,642 
110 
50 
860 
500 

100.500 

0,050 

8,100 

200 

37,200 

4,350 

16,075 

87,150 

13,086 
........ 

"6,"266' 

380 

560 

2,280 

885 

250 

73 

10 

80 

75 

423 

506 

110 

60 

103 

48 

1145 
1146 
1147 
1148 
1149 

..... 

5 

0 
0 

..... 

0 

4 

8 

1 

4 

0 

..... 

25 
0 
10 

..... 

8 

0 

0 

..... 

0 

4 

6 
0 
5 
0 

'iT 
30 
0 
10 

1150 
1151 
1153 
11^3 

1154 

17 
50 
10 
40 
S5 

12 
26 
25 
24 
16 
24 
29 
60 

32 
130 
18 
60 
44 

16 
56 
26 
80 
23 
49 
20 
80 

20,100 
15,500 
7,000 
20,100 

1,060 
.... 

1156 
1156 
1167 

Yes. 

2S0 

1158 
1150 

4 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 
8 

0 
2 
5 

0 
8 

6 

No.. 

No.. 

100 

1,443 

109 

10,150 

200 

2.060 

4,000 

"8,'666' 
1,164 
5,520 

"1*42" 

300 

"532' 
215 
800 

1160 

2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
3 
8 

10 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
6 

No..  No.. 

Yes. !  No.. 
Yes    No 

1161 
1162 

1 

0 

1,500     13;  150 

780  ;    4,750 

400  '  10,200 

93      3,170 

600  '80,300 

1163 

3 
2 
0 

4 

4 

8 
0 
6 

13 
0 
0 
6 

10 
0 

10 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

1164 

0 
0 
2 

0 
1 
0 

iie6 

1166 
1167 
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Table  3,— Statistics  ofPMk 


State  and  post-offlce. 

Name  of  institntioiL 

Name  of  princlpaL 

1 

Number  of 
"second- 
ary "  In- 
structors. 

^ 

S 

B 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

\m 

MICHIGAN— cont'd. 

Palo 

• 
Highf^Ohool 

i 

OS 

s 

OS 

8 

3 
2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

2 

11(W 

Parmft          ..  ...... 

....T.do 

Geo.  Turk        .  '    -  - 

1170 

Pentwater 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

C.W.  Hills .- 

H.  J.  McEuen 

1171 

Perry  ...^ 

1172 

Petersburg 

do 

Mk.  Li.  Smith,  Jr 

1173 

Plalnwell 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

L-E.Irland       

1174 

Fontlac 

O.  C.  Seelye,  superintend- 
ent 
Mrs.  T.  Dorland  Brown... 
M1««  A.  T/.  Rollln 

1175 

Port  Austin 

do         

1176 

Port  Hope 

do 

1177 

Port  Huron 

do 

J.  H.  Beazell 

1178 

Heading ...f... 

do 

Geo.  A.  McGee.  .  .. 

117^ 

Richmond  . . 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

R.  J.  Crawford 

1180 

Saginaw  (east  slde). 
Saginaw  (west  side) . 
St.  Clalp 

1181 

....T.do 

1182 

......do 

J.  C  Shattnck 

1183 

St.  T/Ouls         ..... 

do 

W.  A.  Weeks 

1184 

Saline 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

M.  J.  Reed 

118ft 

Sand  Beach .— 

£.  E.Ferguson 

1186 

Saugatuck r-- 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

E.  G.  Trowbridge 

C  E.  Smith 

1187 

Schoolcraft .— . 

1188 

South  Haven 

Spring  Lak« 

Sprlngport 

High  School  (department) 

District  No.  1. 
High  School 

A.D.  DeWitt 

1189 

Miss  C.  Van  Der  Veen  . 

Fred.  M.  Harlow 

1190 

High  School  (department). 
do 

1191 

Stanton 

G.  V.  T.  Comstock 

DanielDlckson 

1192 

Unlonvllle 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

1198 

Vandalia 

Chester  E.Cone .. 

1194 

Vassar .„. 

....T.do 

Ira  It.  Forbes 

1195 

VermontvlUe 

do 

F.D.Smith 

1196 

Vernon 

High  School  (department). 
do 

David  G.  Keys 

1197 

Vicksburg 

W.E.Ransom I.. .,,!.. 

1198 

Wayland"! 

do 

Wtw-  McNamara 

1199 

Wayne 

Hlgl^  Snhnnl    , ,    , 

E.  F.Gee 

1200 

West  Bay  City 

Whitehall 

..Z.Ao 

Miss  Stella  Thorn 

1201 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

CM.  McLean 11 

1202 

WUUamston 

Wyandotte — 

G.  C.  Lawrence          -  . 

1?03 

do 

M.  L.  Palmer 

1204 

Yale 

High  School  (department). 
High  School  . .'. ' 

Lynn  H.  Peck 

l?Oft 

Yjpsilanti 

J.'H.  Hopkins. .ir...... 

1206 

ZUwaukee..... 

High  School  (department) 
SstrictNo.l. 

High  School 

M.  E.  StaJfford 

1207 

ihnnksota. 
Albert  liea 

W.  J.Schmitz 

l!>8 

Alexandria 

....T.do 

J.  E.  Manchester 

1-.'  0 

Anoka  

do 

M.  A.  Stone             

1210 

Appleton 

Blue  Earth  City 

do 

F.G.Holmes 

1211 

do 

F.  J.  Bomberger       

1212 

HrowTi's  Valley 

do 

F.  M,  RichM^oson 

1213 

Cannon  Falls 

do 

Otis  C.  Gross 

1214 

Chatfield 

do 

LelaM.Klampe 

1215 

Crookston 

do 

John  Moore 

1216 

Detroit 

do 

B.  F.  Buck 

1217 

Doage  Center 

Duluth 

High  School  (department) 
High  School 

J.  C.  Marshall 

1218 

E.  T.  Critchett       .....  .. 

1 

1219 

Elk  River 

do 

Thomas  F.  Moran 

1220 

Fairmont 

do 

Wm.  P.  MUliken,  jr 

G.R.  Simpson 

1SW1 

Faribault 

do 

1222 

Farmlngton 

do 

B.  M.  Lawrence 

1223 

Fulda 

High  School  of  Independ- 
ent district  No.  18. 
High  School 

A.  W.  Tlerney 

1224 

Garden  City 

Mrs.  M.D.  Church 

a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  departments. 
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students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Ck>lored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 
whograd- 
uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 
studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 

o 

f 

1 

cs   - 

1 

1 

B 

1 

1, 
ii 

1 

S 

1 

h 

P 

1 

1 

© 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

o 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

30 

91 

20 
28 
16 
82 
13 
30 
44 

16 
8 
31 
22 
20 
126 

80 
82 
83 

8r 

18 
44 

77 

11 
0 
77 
41 
27 
192 

8 
6 

4 
1 

4 

8 
5 
8 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

106 

295 

800 

80 

0 

264 

1,378 

250 

85 

1,600 

50 

800 

•4.000 
80,076 
16.060 
4,040 
6,181 
11^100 
100,600 

6,000 

8811 

240 
4.200 
17.210 

212 

8162 
866 

40 
180 

19 
801 
610 

0 

1168 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1169 

..... 
0 

8 
0 
0 

8 

5 

1170 
1171 

1172 

0 

4 

•    2 
2 
2 
0 
8 

6 
11 

4 
2 
4 
4 

1 

1178 

1174 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
8 

1 
0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1175 
1176 

26,000 
8,030 
8.600 

""mo" 

600 

68 
66 

800 

1177 

0 
8 

0 
5 

1178 

8 

8 

1179 
1180 

1181 

11 

10 

1 

8 

8 

20 

80 

80 
10 
10 
10 
17 
25 
46 
80 
35 
80 
20 
27 
25 
25 
25 
16 
88 
5 

20 
45 
81 
15 
38 
16 

6 
15 
27 
12 
15 
67 

8 
13 
41 
17 
18 

23 

85 
47 
24 
22 
8 
38 
83 

25 
23 
32 
17 
80 
40 
35 
25 
40 
86 
26 
88 
85 
85 
82 
25 
42 
8 

82 
56 
43 
20 
27 
10 
10 
40 
35 
19 
21 
08 
15 
19 
46 
12 
22 

85 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
8 

2 

1 
1 
1 
0 
8 
4 
2 
2 
2 

4 

2 
0 
5 
4 

0 
0 
8 

6 
2 
2 
8 
5 
4 

10 
8 
5 
0 
7 

11 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yea. 

No.. 
NO.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

625 
200 
480 
158 
220 
850 
57 

200 
279 

loe 

140 

86,150 
12,200 
6,600 
6,860 
6,100 
18,280 
13,400 

8,010 

6.006 

6.115 

8,000 

6,010 

21860 

12,000 

8.025 

7.660 

6,150 

20,150 

400 

2,860 

80,100 

60.100 

10,100 

9.071 


91 
166 

1182 

1183 

4 

8 

0 

5 
12 
0 

1184 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

2 
0 

8,125 
600 
466 

8,403 

69 
26 
892 
400 

1185 
1186 
1187 

0 

0 
.  0 

2 

0 
0 

0. 

80 
18 
14 

0 
10 
17 

1188 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

4 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1189 

279 
010 

"'i."6i6" 

6,610 

■""'«»" 

852 

700 

600 

7.400 

87 
84 
120 
99 

87 
250 
249 
817 
126 
210 
46 
99 
180 
181 
400 

1190 

im 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1192 

1193 

21 
8 

31 
18 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 

623 

800 

127 

17 

1194 
11% 
1196 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1197 
119R 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No- 

No.. 

150 

100 
2,000 

76 
1.600 
1,200 

400 
250 
600 
800 
219 
160 
75 
450 
284 
800 
250 
1,200 
250 
106 
562 
600 
0 

208 

1199 

0 
0 
5 

5 
0 
10 

2 
0 
20 

4 

0 
25 

1200 
1201 

1 
8 
0 
4 
0 

5 

6 

..... 

4 

1 
8 
0 
5 
0 

0 
4 
6 
7 
•2 

1202 
1203 

1204 

1205 

0 

0 

0 

5 
85 
2 

0 

2 
40 
0 

4,025 

80,446 
40,400 
10,250 

9,150 
13,800 
10,120 

2,075 
17,200 
80,225 
10,150 
10,150 
41,500 
10,100 
18,260 
8*,  750 
10,400 

8,060 

4.650 

2.638 

400 
400 
400 
4,400 
400 
697 
400 
400 
400 
400 

""""406' 
400 
400 

"uo 

"■"12' 
47 

'"'45' 

189 

1206 
1207 

'J 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
5 
8 
0 

0 

4 
10 
0 

1206 
1209 
1210 

9 
0 

13 

4 

1211 
1212 

8 
0 
10 
7 
3 
5 
0 

8 

0 
11 
10 

5 
10 

0 

1213 

0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
12 
2 
2 
10 
5 
13 
15 

80 

29 

0 

4 
23 

8 
19 
10 

2 
0 

8 
0 

1214 
1216 
1216 

2 
6 
0 
0 
2 

5 
7 
0 

1 
6 

1217 
1218 
1219 
12£0 

5 

1 

1221 

3,606 
650 

25 
8 

1222 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

2 
0 

1 
0 

No.. 
Yea. 

1223 
1224 
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Table  3. — JStcaUHa  6f  Patft 


State  and  poet-oflica. 

Name  ot  instUuUon. 

1 

ary-te- 
stmctoo. 

i 

1 

i 

1, 

1 

9 

S                                4 

s| 

\9% 

MIMNBSOTA— COnt*d. 

OlMJOoe.. , 

Steven's    Seminary   and 

Public  SchooL 
Independent  School 

Fv  F-  McTntlr*)                                ■ 

\ 

1286 

Glenwood 

Haiftini^          ....... 

J  F  Ollnian     ^  ,      . 

1       s; 

12S7 

Minnie  KKellar... 

Lafayette  BllsB 

H-L-Merrlll 

E.J.Donaldson ..  ..... 

I        s' 

1228 

Uendersocu.... 

....T.do 

1       1 

1289 

Hutchinson  ......... 

do 

1         I ! 

1230 

Janesvliie 

Kasson  .......  ...... 

do ^.... 

1        •! 

1231 

do 

C.H.Roberts -..,. 

1282 

Kenyon 

High  School  (department) 
nighKrhnol  ...      

P.  H.  Bradley _ 

8  ! 

1233 

Lake  City 

D.O.Bean 

S.S,Hil8cher 

K-W.Buell 

1284 

li&ke  Crystal 

....T.do 

1285 

Lanesboro 

LeHoy.. 

do 

do 

6| 

1230 

Caias-CMUler 

J,  M.  Richardson 

E.  V.  W.  Brokaw 

Oeo.  Li.  lieslie 

f  1 

1287 

Ij6  Sueur ... 

.  ..  do 

I  1 

1238 

"Litchfield 

do 

1        i! 
1        I 

1280 

lAiTexne.... ......... 

.  .do 

1240 

MM«1H    

High  School  (depanmMit) 
High  Snhoo) , , , . 

Mliw  AW,  Ayrf^ 

1241 

Mamkal^    

1842 

Mant^ry111«     . .  .... 

....T.do 

McD.Winiaius 

Wm.  H.  Rutherford  .... 

W.W.Kilgore 

John  I.Cromble 

John  N.Greer 

E.C.Wnklns 

1248 

Mapleton.          ...  .. 

.   do 

1*244 

Mi^rsha^l 

do 

1245 
1S46 
1247 

Mlntieapollfl 

do 

Montevideo ..— 

Central  High  School 

North  Side  High  School... 
High  School  (department) 
nigh  school                    .     . 

21 
IS 

1248 

Monticello 

A.  T.Mann 

W.  F.  Webster,  repor^ng 

officer. 
JoelN.ChHes 

W.  P.  FTSeUeck ^ 

A.W.  Vamey 

Geo.  F.  Kewaston 

J.  A.  Vandyke. 

1249 

Moorehead 

....T.do 

1        si 

1250 

do 

IS 
1       s 

1251 

NewUlm 

Northfleld 

do 

12Se 

do _. 

12S3 

Orion  ville 

do 

1254 

Owatonna 

do 

1295 

Plainvlew . 

do 

1256 

Preston 

do 

W.  J.  AlftXflnder  ,  ,„.  .... 

1257 

R4^  Wing. 

do 

1258 

Redwood 'i'aUs 

do 

O.  KRice 

1259 

Rochester j 

do 

Darius  Stewart,  stg^erin- 
tendeut. 

Jaoob  H.  RohTback 

Geo.  A.  Stanton .. 

Miss  L.  M.  CrandaU  ^ 

S.  A.  Famsworth 

G.  N.  Carman 

i2eo 

1201 

Rnshford 

St.  Charles . 

"iiiido  "m!"r""ri""ii 

1202 

St.  Cloud 

do 

1263 

St.  Pata 

Cleveland  Branch   High 

School. 

Central  High  School 

Humboldt   Branch   High 

SchooL 
Van  Bnren  High  School.... 

Webster  High  School 

High  School 

do 

1264 

do 

1866 

do 

1266 

do 

do 

St.  Peter 

CSias.  McGee 

1267 
I2€8 

Miss  Lucia  M.  MiUer 

E.  George 

O.  L  Woodley 

1269 

Sauk  Colter ........ 

1270 

Slayton     ..... 

do 

S.  C.  Pew 

1271 

Sleopy  Eye ...— 

Public  School 

E.  E.  Lockerby 

Miss  S.  B.  Palmer 

H,  G-  TCi^ppftr .. 

1272 

Stillwater 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

1278 

Tracy ... 

1274 

Wabasha 

V.  W.  Lot»rop 

1275 

Wadena 

High  School  (department). 
do 

J.  A.  Cranston 

1276 

Wasoca          .... 

P.  V.  Hubbard 

1277 

Wells 

High  School 

V.  R.  Wasson 

127B 

WiUmar 

do » 

Wm.  A-Hadley 

1279 

Windom 

do 

p  a  Pnii#»rtofi  _., 

1280 
1281 

Wlnnebafiro  City 

WlnoTia 

do 

do 

H.O.Hes8 .- 

S.  A.  Merritt 

1888 

■W"orthingr*<>n ^ . 

do 

W.  W.  Hobbs 

Geo.  E.  St.  John 

1283 

Zumbrota 

do 

a  Also  give  Instruction  in  other  departments. 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  U88»-90. 

Table  Z.-^SttUistiea  qf  Pvtte 


state  and  iwst-offlce. 


Name  of  institatlon. 


Name  of  prlncii»aL 


Number  c( 

"second- 

aiy"  ta- 

stmeton.. 


I 


t284 
1285 
1286 
1287 
1288 
128D 
1290 
1291 
1292 
1293 
1294 


1296 
1296 
1297 
1296 
1299 
1900 
1301 
1302 
1303 
1301 

1306 
1906 

1307 
1306 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1319 
1320 
1321 
1322 
1323 
1824 
1325 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 

1330 
1381 
1332 
1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339 
1840 


MIBSISSIPPI. 


Brandon 

BrooksvlUe 

Colnmbns 

Columbns 

Crystal  Springs. 

Glllsburg 

HoUy  Springs.. - 

Honlka 

Jackson 

Macon 

NatchoB 


IdSSOURI. 


Adrian 

Albany 

Alton 

Boonville 

Breckenridge.. 

Baffalo 

Butler 

California 

Canton 

Carroll  ton 


Carterville. 
Carthage... 


Cassvllle 

ChllUcothe  .... 

Clinton 

Craig 

Curryrille 

Dawn 

Dexter... 

Golden  City..-. 

Hamilton 

Hannibal 

Hannibal 

Hardin 

Harrisonville.- 

Hermlta^e 

Higglnsville... 
Independence . 

Ironton 

Kansas  City ... 
Kansas  City... 

Kingston 

Kirks  vUIe 

Lancaster 

Lexington 


Linn , 

Louisiana... 
Maryvllle.... 
Memphis  .... 

Mexico 

Miami , 

Moberly 

Montrose .... 
Mound  City., 

Neosho 

do 


Male  School 

High  School 

Franklin  Academy 

Union  Academy 

High  School 

Collegiate  Institute 

Normal  Institute 

High  School i 

High  School  (department). 

do 

Natchez  Institute , 


High  School  (department) 

Hiffh  School , 

Alton  Academy 

High  School  (department) 

High  School , 

do , 

......do ...................... 

do 

do 

High  School  (department) 

do 

High  School 


CoUe^te  Institute 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School , 

High  School  (department) 

do 

do 

Douglass  High  School 

High  School 

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department) 

Central  High  School 

Lincoln  High  School , 

HighScho^ 

do 

High  School  (department) 
High  School 


.do, 
-do. 


High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

High  School  (department) 
do 


F.  A.  Hatton - 

H.  E.  Harlan 

J.  M.  Barrow 

W.  L  MltcheU 

P.M.  Tyler 

Prof.  W.  K.  Netties. 

W.  A.  Anderson 

B.  A.  Smith 

J.  B.  Erwln 

A.  F.  MoncreUf 

W.  H.  Kee 


Prof.  Frank  Deerwester. 

W.  T.  Martin 

W.  Helskell. 

P.  W.  Ploger 

F.  S.Lonsdale 

LW.  Wingo 

J.  F.  Starr 

S.  G.  Landon 

A.  B.  Price ., 

J.  G.  McVelght,  superin- 
tendent. 

C.B.  Davis 

J.  M.  White,  superintend- 
ent. 

N.  L.  Maiden 

W.  W.  Griffith 

C.  B.  Reynolds 

F.  L.  Maxwell 

R.R.  Rowley 

O.  T.Foster 

A.  E.  Randal .;.... 

A.  R.  McClelland 

J.F.  Pratt 

J.  H.  Pelham 

F.  H.  Loomls 

J.  P.  Cummlngs 

H.  F.  Triplett 

J.  A.  Woodford 

R.  H.  Emberson 

James  M.  Skinner 

A.  P.Vance 

John  T.  Buchanan 

O.  W.  Grisham 

S.C.Rogers 

D.  P.  Gentry , 

G.H.Owen 

H.  D.  Demand,  superin- 
tendent. 

L.  W.  Dallas ". 

B.  B.  D.  Slmonson 

B.F.  Dimcan  , 

A.  R.  Morgan 

D.  A.  McMillan 

E.  E.  Bamett 

D.E.Cloyd 

J.B.Norman 

W.S.Dearmont 

Wm.  N.  Vaughn 

Franklin  P.  Sorer 
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students 
In  second- 
ary gn^ade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
pepar- 
Ing  for- 
coUege 
classical 
course. 

Number 

ing  for 
college 
Bcien- 
liflc 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 
1 

1 

w 

1 
t 
1 

1 

B 

it 
0 

1 

l| 

OcS 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

• 

7 

8 

o 

to 

11 

19 

13 

14 

Iff 

16 

17 

18 

10 

90 

91 

15 
89 
25 
40 
17 

0 
96 
20 
65 
81 
78 
15 
20 
20 
25 
66 

20 
80 
82 

19 
27 
10 
S8 
20 
18 
40 

24 
115 

40 
80 
51 
16 
17 
25 
20 
IS 
86 
12 
92 
19 
62 
20 
15 
84 
18 
606 
47 
21 
60 
22 
43 

25 
38 

70 
88 
66 
20 
74 
4 
48 
24 
21 

0 
0 
0 
40 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
65 
0 
0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
7 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 
0 

1700 

1,000 

80,000 

8,000 

Tsoo 

2,560 
8,025 
1.000 

85,  COO 
1.500 

50,100 

8.000 
15,000 

1.500 
80,000 
12,560 
10,000 
75 
25,060 
14,000 
25,150 

11,060 

8600 

5S0 
9.000 
2,500 

8300 

760, 
25 
30 

1284 
1285 

4 
1 
0 
0 

20 
16 
0 
0 

1286 

1287 

0 
0 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
178 

1288 

97 

4 

1 

1289 

40 

1290 

15 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 

7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
19 
11 

2 
2 

2 
10 

10 

15 

0 
0 
0 
5 

2 

0 
0 
0 
12 

1 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

0 
500 

0 
0 

0 

860 

0 

800 

110 

20 
150 
800 

50 
250 

85 

476 
7.000 
6.000 
6,060 

518 
2,500 

600 
2,800 

684 

225 
600 
400 

*"'806' 

"  *200' 
180 

1291 
1292 

12 

1293 

26 

20 
80 
80 

0 
21 
10 

8 
12 
12 
60 

17 
78 

60 
15 
86 
18 
16 
22 
15 
6 
80 
15 
88 
10 
68 
18 
10 
IS 
16 
260 
10 
20 
86 
20 
20 

20 
25 
60 
20 
40 
20 

4a 

1 

17 
16 

0 
5 

0 
10 

12 

1 

25 
2 

1294 

1296 

1296 

8 

4 

8 

2 

0 
8 

0 
6 

1297 
1296 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1299 

0 
4 
0 
1 
0 

1 
10 

8 
2 

4 
0 

1 

0 
6 
8 

4 

4 
1 

1 

S 

0 
8 

1300 

0 

0 

1,122 

90 
145 
54 

1301 

0 

1 

18 

8 

0 

1 
16 

5 

0 
8 

0 
6 

1302 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

1303 
1304 

2 

— .. 

1,000 

1306 
1306 

0 

0 

40 
2 

25 

6 

5 
20 
0 
0 

1 
16 

S 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes'. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
•No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No  . 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

600 

5.800 

200 

6 

0 

150 

150 

88 

0 

400 

200 

200 

800 

0 

600 

700 

100 

0 

0 

0 

175 

250 

25 

800 

1,500 

0 

200 

1,200 

150 

800 

75 

150 

0 

600 

12,060 

50,200 

50,150 

7,175 

1,700 

2.150 

7,060 

1.220 

20,000 

14,075 

20,800 

6,100 

86,300 

6.000 

19,200 

100 

10,000 

104,000 

18.250 

16.005 

85,010 

10.000 

12,050 

2,125 
26,035 
50,150 
15,100 
35,000 

8.028 
20.100 

3,000 
15.030 

1,500 
40,000 

1,600 

16,000 

14,114 

648 

167 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

600 

700 
64 
19 
50 
10 

""126' 
150 

1807 

1306 

1809 

0 
10 

0 
8 

4 
4 

8 
5 

1310 
1311 

1312 

-— - 

1313 

0 
18 
17 

0 
20 
15 

' 

8 
0 

1 
1 
6 

7 

11 
2 
4 

'J 

6 

1314 

1815 

1816 

"iod"' 

5,000 

125 
6.845 

*'6,'286' 

'"8;665' 

202 
1,200 

696 
8,178 

600 
1,721 
2,000 

'ii,"666" 
1,100 
1,200 

200 
4,200 

171 
1,090 

200 
76 
600 

'"  '96' 
56 

86 
96 

'"'20' 

80 

266 

106 

300 

35 

250 

50 

561 

98 

290 

125 

285 

""75' 

1317 

19 
0 
0 
5 

18 
0 
0 
5 

6 

18 

8 

5 

1318 
1319 

0 

"6 

0 
5 

0 
10 

1320 

0 
0 
10 
16 
0 
0 
2 

0 
2 
10 
49 
0 
0 
6 

1321 

1322 

22 
0 
10 
20 
39 

81 
0 
47 
21 
87 

6 

5 

13-J3 

. 

1324 

1325 

5 

3 

.... 

1336 

1327 

1328 

0 
20 

"is 

13 

0 

25 

"17' 
16 

0 

0 
2 

16 
0 

20 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
8 

10 
0 

80 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

8 

2 

1 
8 
1 
5 
1 
5 
0 
0 

8 

0 

16 

6 

2 

12 

8 

14 

8 

1 

13^ 

1 
0 

18 
0 

10 
1 
0 
0 
0 

..... 

0 
0 

20 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 

1330 
1331 
1382 
1333 
1334 

20 
0 
0 
0 

"'i2' 

20 
0 
0 
0 

"id" 

1385 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339 

0 

7 

1340 
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Table  Z.—Statiglks  of  PMic 


State  and  post-oflica. 


Name  of  iiiBtltatlon. 


Name  of  prtncipaL 


Number  of 
"second- 
ary" fii- 
stinctoTs. 


1341 
1342 
1343 
1344 
1345 
1346 
1M7 
1348 
1340 
1850 

1S51 

13&2 
13&3 
18M 
18B6 
1350 
1857 
1358 
13^ 
1860 
1361 
1362 
1363 
1861 


1866 

1366 
1367 
1368 
1360 
1»70 
1371 
1372 
1373 
1974 


1375 
1376 
13r7 
1378 
1379 
1380 
1381 
1382 
1383 

1384 
1385 
1386 
1887 
1388 
1389 
1380 


icissouRi-<^ntinued. 


Nevada 

Newtonla 

Oalc  Ridge 

Odessa 

Oregon 

Osceola 

Ozark 

Pierce  City  ... 
Pleasant  Hill. 
Queen  City  ... 


RlchHiU. 


St.  Joseph 

St«  Louis 

Salem 

Sarcoxle 

Savannah  

Sedalla 

Slater 

Springfield 

Sweet  Springs  . 

Trenton 

Webbaty 

Weston 

Windsor 


MOKTAITA. 


Bozcman . 


Butte 

Deer  Lodge , 

Dillon 

Helena _ 

Lewistown 

T^vingston 

Miles  City 

Missoula 

White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

NEBRASKA. 


Alnsworth 

Albion 

Alma 

Ansley 

Ashland 

Aurora 

Beatrice , 

Beaver  City.... 
Bloomlngton . 

Blue  Hill 

Cambridge  .... 
Cedar  Rapids.. 

Chadron , 

Columbus , 

Craig 

Crete 


High  School 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department) . 

ffigh  School 


.do. 


Central  High  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  School ...-. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (depattment) 
do 


High  School  (department) 


High  School 

do  ................ 

do 

do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

, do , 

do 

do 


High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

High  School  (department) 
do 


High  School 

do 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 


P.N.Pet«rs 

S.  L.  Slane 

BenJ.F.Lusk 

Jas.  A.  Kemper 

J.W.Kieff 

A.  W.  Duff 

L.H.  Crawford 

Prof.  Clark 

Oeorgf-  W.  McCurdy 

John  W.  McNaught,  re- 
porting officer. 

J.  C.  Ryan,  superintend- 
ent. 

Frank  Strong 

F.  Louis  Soldan 

S.  S.  Barrett 

W.  a  Sebrlng 

O.  W.  Newton 

W.  A.  Rawles 

J.  W.  Bailey , 

W.  T.  Carrington 

George  B.  Cook 

H.  E.  Du  Boi3 

W.  J.  Stevens 

C.  W.  Brown 

George  B.  Sturgls 


W.  E.  Harmon,  superliir 

tendent. 
Eugene  A.  Steere 

C.  M.  Foote 

Mary  £.  Hanks  (Miss) .... 

S.  A.  Merritt 

J.  M.  Parrent 

M.  R.  Wilson 

J.  C.  Templeton 

J.  M.  Hamilton 

D.  Drlscoll 


(i) 


1891     Dawson High  School  (department) 

a  Also  give  instruction  in  other 


C.  D.  Mariner 1  0 

F.R  Jenkins „ 1  1 

P.  P.  BenUey 1  1 

S.  McKitrlck 1  J 

J.W.  Crabtree 4  «• 

J.  M.Hu8sey 1  1 

O.  H-  Brainerd 1  t 

W.  J.  Lutton I  •* 

J.  HO'Donoghue,  report-  1  1 

Ing  officer. 

J.  R.  Thornton 1  0 

Ira  Doling  1  t 

G.  W.  Croaier,  B.  s 1  S 

John  O.Taylor 1  tf7 

A,  N.  Ballon 1  t 

Geo.  L.  Grl8W<dd 1  8 

W.  H.  Skinner,  superln-  2  all 

tendent. 
R.  L.  Hoir ^ 

departmeg^^^^  .y  GoOglc 
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High  SdwoUM  1889-$0-ConilnMed. 


Students 
lu  second- 
ary grade. 


Ck>lored 
pupils 

In- 
cluded. 


Numl)er 
prei>ar- 
ingfor 
college 
classical 


Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
tbelr 

studies  In 
1880^90. 


6    ' 


J     1 

i 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


91 


35 
28 
25 
22 
10 
16 
18 
10 
18 
24 

ao 

74 

881 
24 
26 
20 
64 
17 
09 
26 
23 
0 
24 
12 


68 
88 
16 
25 
20 
22 
0 
8 
30 
96 

70 

140 
1,008 
26 
25 
35 
OO 
35 

222 
10 
64 
16 
32 
26 


13 


0 

1G2 

10- 

0 


Yes 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes 

No.. 

Yes 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes 

No.. 

Yes 

No.. 

No. 

No. 

No.. 


No. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No.. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


100 
0 
306 
60 
114 


50 


885,500 
5,000 
8,500 
12.048 
20,076 
7,030 
4,070 


81,000 

1,000 

600 

1,200 

1,014 


laoo 


600 


178 
274 
84 
40 


0 
300 
IN) 
800 
800 
750 
200 
156 
658 
60 

0 


156 

126 
800 
850 


13,800 
1,600 

30,000 

30.600 

518,104 

100 

5,000 

20,300 

20,100 

17,250 

40,100 

3,000 

60 

20.000 

1,200 

12,160 


^,005 

20,100 
20,005 
25,000 


1.540 
875 

3,200 


110 
112 


10 


500 


886 

4,841 


5.350 


125 
137 
00 
260 
320 
206 
175 


5,040 


800 


15 


4.3W 


75 


No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No.. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
Yes 
No. 


Yes 
No. 
Yes 

No.-  No 

Yes.  No., 

No..  No. 

No..  No. 

Yes.!  No. 

No..  No. 


Yes. I  No. 

Ye«|.  No. 


Yes 
No.. 
No.- 
Yes. 

Yef. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 


0 
234 
SGO 
250 
121 


250 
0 
300 
272 
400 
75 
150 

100 
30 

104 

300 
84 
24 

250 


10,100 
15,100 
15,060 
30,300 
10,000 


10,000 
22,040 
8,200 
4,787 
12,300 
17,150 
403 
8,000 
6,150 

6,160 
7,525 
15,040 
30,3:25 
40,200 
3,040 
42,600 


3,000 


175 


5,000 
6,000 


60 
250 


150 
2,000 
2,386 


160 
100 
12 
150 
225 
150 


4,  COO 

2,500 
3S0 
2S0 

0,800 

1,800 
300 

3,247 


150 

50 
60 
75 


01 
SO 
184 


1341 
1318 
1343 
1344 

1345 
1346 
1347 
1948 
1340 
1386 

1351 

136S 
1358 
1854 
1866 
1366 
13S7 

lan 

1360 
1360 
1361 
1308 
1368 
1864 


1365 

1306 
1867 
1368 
1860 
1370 
1371 

1378 

1374 


1375 
1376 
1377 
1378 
1370 
1380 
1881 
1383 
1383 

1384 
1885 

1386 
1887 
13B8 
1380 
1386 

1801 


85      2.626      1.000 
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Table  Z.—StaixsUcs  oj  Public 


State  and  post-office. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal.    . 

Nmnberof 
"second- 
ary" In- 
structors. 

1 

^4 

« 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

1392 

NKBBASKA-<X>nt*d. 

Dttnbar — 

High  Rr.hool    

N.  Sinclair 

• 

2 
I 

1 
1 
S 
1 

OS 

0 

al2 

2 

08 

12 
1 

1 
0 
11 

OS 

1 

1898 

Edgar 

..-.T.do 

M.B.C.Tnie 

Will  R.  Jackson 

1394 

KMf^ng            .  ---  .- 

.do 

1395 

Fairbury 

do 

C.  P.  Cary,  superintend^ 

ent. 
J.  D.  McKee. 

1396 

Fairfield 

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

do 

1397 

Falrmoimt 

FallsCity 

J.  S.  Van  Eaton 

1886 

C.  A.  Woody,  superintend- 
ent. 

J.  A.  Homberger,  super- 
intendent 

Wm,  J.  Stewart 

1399 

Fremont...... 

do 

1400 

Genoa 

do 

1401 

Gerlng 

High  School  (department). 
do 

E.  P.  Cromer 

1402 

Gibbon 

C.  A.  Fulmer 

1403 

Grafton 

High  School - 

W.  H,  Bartz 

1404 

..-.T.do 

F.  P.  Olmstead 

1405 

Greeley  CSenter. 

do 

F.  W.Russell 

1406 

Hartington .. 

do 

A.  H-  CnllinH . 

1407 

Harvard 

do 

A.  V.  Storm 

1408 

Hasting^ — . 

do 

Miss  M.  L.  Jones 

1409 

Hebron ... 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

W.  W.  Brittain 

1410 

Holdrege 

Miss  Simpson 

1411 

Hooi>er , 

7.do 

T.  H.  DaSney 

1412 

Humboldt 

do 

Geo.  R.  Chatbum 

1413 

Kearney 

do 

J.  F.  Morey 

1414 

Lincoln 

do 

Burr  Lewis 

1415 

Long  Pine 

do 

Julius  Conklin ...... 

1416 

Loup  City...  . 

do         

M.  H.  Carleton      ...  ..  . 

1417 

Mlnden 

do 

W,  A,  Julian 

1418 

Nelson 

do 

L.  W.  Fike 

1419 

North  Bend 

do 

J.  A.  Dowden -. 

1420 

North  Platte 

do 

M.  H.Lobdell 

1421 

Oakland 

do 

D.  E.  Reese 

1422 

Ogallala 

do 

Miss  M.  E.  Brown 

1423 

do 

Homer  P.  Lewis 

1424 

O'Neill 

do 

John  W'Mi'', 

1425 

Ord 

do 

J,  K  Camphftll^     ..... 

1426 

Orleans 

High  School  (deparU^ent). 
High  School 

G.  B.McCfary 

1427 

Palmyra.. 

W.  M,  Griffith 

U?S 

Pawnee  City 

High  School  (departments . 
do 

W.J.Wise 

1429 

Plattsmouth 

W.  N.Halsey 

1480 

Ponca 

High  School 

Miss  M.  GaUagher 

H,  F-  Funif ..„.., 

1431 

High  School  (department), 
do             

1432 

Red  Cloud 

A.  K.  Goudy 

1433 

Riverton 

Rulo 

pigh  school       ,    ,  . 

C.  B,  Pickrell  ...* 

1434 

"  do 

S.  W.  Wltman 

A.  B.  Hughes 

1435 

Schuyler 

do 

1436 

Sidney 

do 

W.  J.  McCoy 

1437 

do 

A.  A.  Munroe .. 

1438 

South  Sioux  City  ... 
Stanton 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

L  A  Sabin 

1439 

B.  F.  Miller 

1440 

Stella 

do 

E.  Wm.  Lawson 

1441 

siockham 

do 

E.  C.  Grubbs 

1442 

Stromsburg 

High  School  (department) . 
do 

J.  A.  Welker 

1443 

Superior 

I.E.Wilson 

A.  L.  Cayiness... .......  . 

1444 

Syracuse 

do 

1445 

Talmage 

Tecumseh 

do 

High  School 

J.  W.  Jones 

1446 

D.  A.  Cooper 

1447 

Tekamah 

do 

C.  F.  Beck 

144R 

Trenton 

do 

J.  B.  Morgran.. 

1449 

Ulysses 

...     do..................    - 

C.  H.  Aldrich,  B.  A 

G.  W.  Fox 

1450 
1451 

Valparaiso 

do 

^Wahoo 

do 

T.  H.  Bradbury 

a  Also  erive  instruction  in  other  departments. 
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Students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ingfor 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uated  or 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1880-00. 

1 

o 

! 

1 

ct 

1 

1 

3 

a 

s  • 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

J 

1 

B 
1 

1 

1- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4. 

6 

7 

8 

• 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

QO 

91 

IS 

22 
18 
30 

16 
25 
25 
80 

0 
1 

1 
0 

0 

1 

•0 
8 

1 
8 

0 
2 
1 
8 

0 

0 

8 

2 
0 
8 

8 
2 
0 
8 

Yes. 

Noll 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

25 
248 

40 
100 

12.000 
0,000 
6,075 

20,800 

1670 
"7,'60d" 

ISO 
145 
60 
160 

1802 
1808 

2 
0 

1 
0 

1804 
1305 

17 
17 
30 

84 
83 
44 

7 
4 
8 

11 
12 

4 

Yes. 
No.": 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

150 
840 
200 

200 
12,150 
25,060 

88 
560 

8.180 

14 
268 
100 

1806 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 
4 

5 
5 

1307 

8 

6 

1306 

25 

64 

0 

0 

10 

20 

5 

10 

5 

11 

No.. 

No.. 

860 

4.600 

5.000 

85 

1800 

14 

2 

12 

10 

40 

1 

7 

•    46 

27 

8 

12 

6 

27 

20 

87 

11 

17 

10 

15 

11 

IS 

18 

10 

200 

12 

18 

6 

8 

16 

10 

20 

2 

48 

18 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

21 

18 

18 

15 

34 

8 

81 

18 

80 

12 

15 

8 

30 

20 

8 
23 
18 
60 

2 
10 
41 
51 
11 
15 

4 
85 
SO 
135 
15 
28 
88 
25 
23 
26 
22 
20 
338 
15 
16 
12 

5 
48 
44 
24 

6 
52 
19 
22 

ti 

0 

6 
10 
22 
12 
20 
48 

5 
25 
35 
78 

8 
25 

8 
50 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
b 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
2 

0 

1 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
4 
8 
7 
0 
0 
8 
2 
2 
4 
0 
8 
6 

11 
0 
0 
8 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 

20 
2 
4 
2 
1 
0 
1 
4 
0 

I 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 

0 

'  0 

8 

0 

14 
0 
0 
1 
2 

12 
1 
0 
2 
0 

25 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
86 
5 
2 
6 
0 
7 
7 
5 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

20 
0 

100 
0 

150 
25 

100 

200 

100 
50 
20 
27 
85 

100 
2,000 

200 

1400 

800 

6,000 

8,050 

166,350 

7,600 

5,025 

10.350 

300 

25,060 

25,250 

8.100 

16.150 

50 

61,100 

7,075 

4.400 

12,150 

6.000 

18.100 

45.075 

15.000 

8,150 

665.000 

15,250 

10,060 

7,500 

5.125 

25.400 

66,600 

8,560 

5.000 

20.200 

8.040 

14.000 

10,300 

2,200 

68,500 

12,000 

25,050 

3,500 

5,300 

10,100 

36,275 

1,625 

5.616 

15,280 

250 

6.000 

12.000 

4.000 

16,100 

80 

500 

180 

4.554 

150 

'"wo" 

""■"878' 
3.100 
1.600 

85 
15 
42 
24 

""125" 
106 
48 
15 
40 

'"*408" 

1401 
1402 
1408 
1404 
1405 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1406 
1407 

1408 

0 
10 
8 
0 
0 
14 
0 
0 

0 
5 
2 
0 
0 
26 
0 
8 

0 
12 

7 
27 

0 
27 

0 

0 

0 
15 

5 
85 

2 
65 

0 

0 

1400 
1410 
1411 
1412 
1418 

'"4."i66' 
i;022 

""6."666' 

1.270 
1.754 

"6."d66' 

3.800 
538 

87 

"266* 
80 
75 

■"iso" 

18 
105 
120 

50 

1414 
1415 
1416 

No" 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 

50 

100 

250 

118 

80 

600 

20 

140 

15 

12 

250 

54 

200 

0 

150 

20 

0 

207 

25 

200 

0 

0 

0 

85 

75 

48 

0. 

7 

100 

100 

ISO 

200 

1417 

5 
5 

8 
14 

1418 

6 

0 

1410 
1420 

0 

2 
85 

8 
18 

0 

0 
0 
20 
4 
0 
0 

1 
0 
6 

1 

8 
8 

1421 
1422 
1423 
1424 

0 
0 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

5 
0 

7 
0 

1425 
1426 
1427 

5 

20 

6 

25 

1,177 
2,800 

"'m 

150 
77 
60 

1428 
1420 

0 
0 
0 

1 

'"'6' 

1430 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 

2 

6 

1431 
1432 

200 
400 
6.000 
400 
2.457 
2,000 
3,800 

'"'356" 

800 

2,207 

4.706 

274 

45 

....... 

"  "40* 
12 
50 
125 
125 
50 
33 
57 

'iso' 

1433 

1 

0 

1434 

1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 

2 
1 
6 
0 

1 
0 

1435 

1436 

2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

S 

0 
2 
8 

3 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
8 

1437 
1438 
1430 
1440 
1441 

0 
2 
2 

0 
2 
0 

2 
8 

8 

i 

0 
8 
0 
7 

5 

I 

0 

4 
15 
1 
8 

1 
5 

1442 
1443 
1444 
1445 

1446 

0 

0 

1447 

"""566' 
515 

60 
108 

13 
340 

1448 

2 

0 

1449 

0 

0 

1450 

8 

14 

& 

5 

Yes. 

No.. 

m 

1451 
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Table  Z.^StaUstics  of  rtAUe 


Slate  and  i»ost-oflloe. 


Name  of  InstUutlozL 


Name  of  prlnclpaL 


Number  of 
*'Beccnid- 
ary"  In- 
8tnicrtoi'a> 


1493 
14S3 

1454 
1455 
1456 


1457 

1458 
1450 

i4ao 


14«1 

146S 
1463 
1464 
1465 
1466 
1467 
J4flB 
1460 
1470 

i4n 

1472 
1473 
1474 
1475 
1476 

1477 
1478 
1479 
1480 
1481 
148S 
1483 
1484 
1485 
1486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1400 
1401 
1492 
1493 
1494 
1495 
1496 
1497 
1496 
1400 


1500 
1501 
1608 
1S08 


NEBRASKA— cont'd. 


Weeping  Water. 
West  Point 


WUber 

Wood  River  . 
York 


High  School 

High  School  (deitartment) 
district  No.  1. 

High  School 

do 

do -. 


▲.  H.  Waterhoose. 
D.  S.  puflenberry.. 


W.W.  Boner 

W.  L.  Spragae 

MlBsH.Wooney .« 


Carson  City. 
GoldHlU... 

Reno 

Toscarora.. 


High  School 

do 

do '. 

High  School  (department) 


H.H.How« 

R.  C.Story 

Owls  Ring 

J.  a.  Cromwell. 


HEW  HAMPSHnOL 


Amherst 

Ashland 

Berlin 

Bristol 

Charlestown 

ClaremofK , 

Concord 

Dover 

Exeter 

Franklin  Falls  V 

Goffstown 

Gorham 

Great  Falls 

Greenland 

Hampf>tead 

Hampton 


Hanover 

Hinsdale 

HollLs , 

Keene 

Laconla 

Lebanon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Marlow 

Mllford 

Nashua 

New  Market ... 

Newport 

Petersboro 

Pittsfield 

Portsmouth ... 

Rochester 

Ryo 

Salmon  Falls.., 

Warner , 

Whitefleld 

Wilton 

Winchester 


High  School . 
:!!:.do 


School. 


do 

do., 

do.. 

Stevens 
HlghSchi 

do 

•mgh  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hampton    Academy    and 
High  School. 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 


MiflsJ.W.Beale 

P.E.Clark 

F.S.  Brick,  B.S ^ 

E.A.Nelson , 

James  H.  Johnson,  A.  B  . 

MelvlUC.  Smart 

John  F.Kent 

Frank  W.Whitney. 

Albion  Bnrbank 

W.E.  Sargent 

E-RPearse 

Chas.  S.Paige 

Henry  S.  Roberts,  A.  M ... 

Miss  A.  M.  Howe 

Edwin  H.WhitehlU 

Jack  Sambom 


do 

do 

do -. 

do 

do 

do _ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (Franklin) ... 

Free  High  School 

High  School 

do - 

-—do 


J.E.Bu<^ 

Robert  A.  Ray 

A  J.  Grant 

Chas.  H.  Douglass,  A.  M.. 

W.N.Cragin ... 

Robert  Forsyth 

D.T.Dame 

Albert  Somes 

FredC.  BaU 

F.  W.  Famsworth 

L.  S.  Hastings 

R.  A.  Parker , 

F.  O.  Chelbis 

Miss  H.  M.  Greenwood. 

F.  W.  NeweU 

J.  H.  Upton 


W.E.  Soule 

H.  L.Allen 

C.  J.  Emerson,  a.  b  . 

C.HMurdock 

Chas.W.Mar8haU.. 
H.  P.  Young,  A.  M... 


NEW  JEBSET. 


AtlanUc  City. 

Barnegat 

Boonton 

Bordeatown.. 


High  School  

High  School  (department). 


E.  C.Hilton.. 
E.B.  Collins  . 
L.  J.  Whitney 


do L.  J.  Whitney 

do I  Wm^Macfarlaad  .... 


a  Also  give  instruction  In  other  departmei^^^ed  by  GoOqIc 


STATISTICS   OP   PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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Bigk  Schools  for  lSS9-90-Oon{ixiued. 


Students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

CJolored 
pupils 

In- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uated  or 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-9a 

1 
f 

1 

1 

1 

o 

B 

h 

o 

1 

1 

-5 

> 

i 

1 

1 

1 
§ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.s 

i 

© 

© 

6 

1 

9 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

4« 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

25 
4 

27 
4 

8 
0 

2 
0 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

200 
200 

116,000 
15,500 

"'&0 

8100 
16 

1462 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1458 

13 
10 
8& 

23 
17 
17 
13 

10 
15 
25 

3 
16 
34 
100 
49 
45 
20 
11 

9 
25 
11 

9 
21 

13 
24 
8 
47 
13 
25 
25 
91 
12 
30 
54 
12 
23 
27 
88 
60 
31 
16 
15 
29 
10 
18 
20 

30 
22 
15 
U 

26 
15 
05 

80 
36 
81 

7 

15 
11 
30 
13 
19 
60 
119 
92 

0 
60 
21 
24 
35 
24 

4 
25 

14 
81 
12 
51 
45 
25 
30 
122 
19 
35 
60 
21 
35 
33 
40 
75 
56 
c9 
11 
48 
10 
22 
34 

58 
30 
28 
38 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

2 
0 

1 
0 

2 

0 

4 
0 
0 

2 
5 
2 

1 

7 
0 

7 

14 
6 

4 
7 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

450 
25 

500 

225 

388 

27 

20 
0 
0 

14,100 
5,150 
27,100 

20,292 
20,150 
30,000 
5,150 

7,000 
20,000 

6,060 
75 

80 
27 

1464 
1456 
1466 

4,218 
14,208 

124 

1457 

0 

0 

4 

8 

1466 
1450 

2,eoo 

183 

1460 

1461 

0 
4 
0 
0 
6 
8 
5 
12 
4 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
0 

0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
1 
8 
9 
0 
5 

0 
8 
0 
0 
S 
14 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
14 
0 
t 
5 

15 
0 

11 
0 

8 
1 
8 
2 
5 
6 
5 
5 
4 
1 
2 
5 
0 
0 
4 

2 
3 
8 
7 
2 
9 
1 
9 
0 
1 

1 

2 
6 
0 
12 
0 
0 
4 
8 
1 
4 
6 

6 
1 
6 
8 

6 
0 
4 
0 
16 
10 
15 
0 
8 
2 
0 
6 
0 
4 
2 

4 
8 
5 
9 
5 
0 
4 

21 
0 
0 

12 
4 
4 
6 
0 

14 
0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
6 
5 

2 
0 
7 
6 

1462 

........ 

--TV-" 

1463 

1464 

1 
1 
8 
10 
6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

No 

No 

50 
200 

1.100 

3,000 

100,000 

10,400 

7,300 

50.200 

12,050 

4,515 

500 

3,075 

5,150 

125 

12,200 
12,300 

8,  OK 
50,580 
27,075 
20,100 
35,200 
51,000 
20.000 

8,100 
111,200 

8,100 

8.125 

17,300 

17,000 

TOO 

1466 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

8,465 

"""266" 

6' 

0 
0 

"aoo" 

115- 
450 
75 
150 

'""126- 
12 
96 
16 

1466 
1467 

No.. 
No.. 

100 

1468 
1469 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

200 

0 

21 

1.000 

125 

0 

0 

50 

850 

200 

300 

0 

100 

200 

100 

0 

250 

227 

0 

150 

10 

30 

500 

1470 
1471 
1472 

1473 

1 
0 

0 
0 

1474 
1475 

250 

1476 

1177 

8 

8 

1478 

1479 

14 
1 
0 
6 
6 
0 

10 

0 

I 

0 
2 
4 
0 
4 

270 
65 
450 
200 

1480 
1481 
1482 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1483 
1484 

12 

1485 
1486 

"■  ioe* 

144 

150 

500 

5 

1487 

1488 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
3 
2 
8 

3 
0 
2 
5 

0 
10 
2 

0 
0 
0 

1489 
1490 
1491 

250 

1492 

1493 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
5 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
So., 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

60 

75 
100 

1.074 

0 

350 

0 

25 

B,100 
13.750 
5,025 
2.100 
10,060 

35,250 
3,000 
10,085 
10,200 

600 

"  ""256" 
0 

8 

54 

245 

24 

40 

1494 

1495 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1496 
1497 
1«8 

4 

0 

4 
0 
0 

2 

0 
6 
0 
0 

1499 

10 
4 
0 

•1 

5 
6 
0 
0 

ISOO 

1,196 
6.000 
2,8a) 

...... 

1501 
1602 
1501 
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Table  S.StatisUcs  of  PiOHc 


state  and  post-office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  principal 


Number  of 
'•second- 
ary" in- 
structors. 


& 


1504 
1505 
1506 
1507 
150Q 
1509 
1510 
1511 
1512 
1518 
1514 
1515 
1516 
1517 
1518 
1519 

1520 
1521 
1522 
1523 
1524 
1526 
1520 
1527 
1528 
U29 
1530 
1581 
1532 
1533 
1534 
1535 
1530 

1537 
1538 
1539 


1540 

1541 
1542 
1543 
1544 
1545 

IMO 
1647 

1648 
1549 
1550 

1551 

1652 
1568 

1564 
1666 


NEW  JERSEY— cont'd. 


Caldwell , 

Cranford 

ErtSt  Orange 

Elizabeth 

Freehold 

Gloucester 

Hacketlstown... 

Hlghtstown , 

Uoooken 

Jersey  City , 

Keyport , 

MillvHle 

Montclair 

Mount  Holly 

Newark 

New  Brunswick. 


New  Egypt 

Newton 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson , 

PhilUpsburg .. 

Plainfleld 

Rah  way 

Red  Bank 

Roselle 

do 

Salem 

Somerville 

South  Amboy . 
South  Orange . 

Summit 

Toms  River . .. 


Trenton , 

Westfleld.... 
Woodbridge . 


NBW  TOBK. 


Afton.. 

Akron- 
Albany. 
Albion .. 
Arcade.. 
Attica.. 


Auburn 

Bainbridge . 


BaldwinsYille . 

Batavla 

Bath 


Belfast 

Binghamton  . 
Boonville 


Brookfleld. 
Brooklyn .. 


High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

Battln  High  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

Hlghtstown  Academy 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do..-. 


.do. 


High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

Stillman  High  School 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

High  School,No.26 

High  School,  No.  4 

High  School 

.!t?:.do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

High  School  (department) 
do 


High  School 

do 

High  School  (department) 


Union  School  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Union  School 

High  School 

do 

Union  School 

Union  School  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Academic  High  School 

Union  School  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Free  Academy 

Union  School 

Union  Free  School,  dis- 
trict No.  6. 

Genesee  Valley  Seminary 
and  Union  School. 

Central  High  School 

Union  School  and  Acad- 

...'"^ii, 

The  Central  School 


C.E.Hedden 

R.  E.Clement 

E.R.Pennoyer  ... 
MissLi.  H.  ^ayre.. 

John  Enrigh  t 

Wm.  l>ou«?heriy  . 

A.  H.  Skinner 

Theo.  Green , 

Wm.  H.  Elston... 

W.  S.  Sweeny 

S.  V.  Arrowsmith 

T.  D.  School 

Randall  S 
Chas.  D.  Haine 

E.  O.  Hovey 

Ellis    Apgar,    Superin- 
tendent. 

Geo.  H.  Johnson 

J.  D.  Reynolds 

Usher  W.  Cutts 

H.  H.  Button.  PH.  D 

L.  H.  White 

Milton  Aten 

Miss  JuUa  £.  Bulkley  .... 

C.  B.  Shallow 

Richard  Case,  a.  m 

Wm.  C.  Armstrong .«. 

Irving  P.  Towne 

E.  S.Richards 

Jno.  S.  Haynes 

Miss  M.  Li.  Thomas 

£.  C.  Sherman,  A.  M 

E.  A.  Chamnan 

James  D.  Dillingham,  pb. 

D.,  A.  M. 

Wm.  H.  Brace,  A.  m 

E.  Francis 

A.  H.Wilson 


A  H.  Knapp . 


Orson  Warren 

Oscar  D.  Robinson... 
Freeman  A.  Greene  . 

J.  M.McKee 

Thomas  B.  LK)vell  ... 


Fred.  J.  Tumbull,  A.  m.. 


Isaac  N.  Failor.. 
Gardner  Fuller . 
Geo.  H.  Quay..., 


E.  S.  Redman 

Eliot  R.  Payson . 
James  D.  Rogers.. 


LeonC.  Ball 

Calvin  Patterson.. 


(«) 


1 

07 
1 

s 

8 

1 
8 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 

5 

1 
8 


(11) 


a  Also  give  Instruction  in  other 


d6partmeiy^^,^^^,yGQOg 
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High  Schools  for  i^55-9<?— Continued. 


Students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

eluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
Utlc 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studiesin 
1889-90. 

1 

o 
1 

i 
1 

3 
Q 

1 
t 
% 

a 

7i 

B 

l| 
o 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1 

< 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

• 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

ill 

18 
9 
95 

ao 

18 

20 

18 

8 

49 

143 

.28 

30 

60 

31 

302 

90 

40 
12 
19 
85 
56 
31 
69 
5 
18 
7 
4 
12 
28 
10 
10 
18 
22 

16 
20 
12 

20 

24 

266 
48 
21 
21 

145 
28 

36 
69 
4 

8 

145 
13 

51 

807 

16 

16 

60 

63 

17 

25 

32 

20 

189 

315 

26 

40 

76 

81 

563 

137 

85 
6 
51 
65 
260 
46 
00 
18 
24 
8 
12 
35 
38 
20 
18 
10 
26 

77 
25 
18 

23 

42 
442 
57 
22 
30 

231 
85 

31 
78 
6 

17 

182 
32 

61 
1,167 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

7 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

3 
5 

4 
8 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yt«. 
No.- 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

86 
85 
500 
230 
75 
10 
75 
60 

120,060 
20,075 
400 
60,040 
23,250 
5,050 
200 
6,000 
48,225 
7,000 
25,100 

18,340 

5,407 

400 

1350 

1504 
1605 
1506 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

24 
5 
5 
4 
2 

51 

11 

8 

0 

0 

1 

20 

66 

6 

8 

7 

IS 

60 

1507 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

5 
0 

5.000 

650 

1508 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1509 

3,860 
3,000 

io' 

6,800 

""m 

1510 

1511 

0 
2 
7 

0 

4 

11 

2 
6 
0 

0 

4 
0 

1 

1512 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 

n'6" 

600 
806 
20O 
606 
47 
1,200 

1513 

1514 

1515 

1 

0 

8 

5 

8 

1516 

15,160 

1517 

10 

2 

80 

13 

20 

.... 

1518 

1519 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
5 

12 

4 
7 

8 

0 
12 

6 
48 

9 
11 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

n'o" 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

100 
,    0 
427 
204 
1,800 
800 
M,030 
103 
400 
200 
244 

4,000 
60,075 
40,200 
40,200 
100,075 
20,020 
82,500 
40,200 
23 
10,030 
15,085 
100 
16,129 
12,025 

881 
5,150 

is" 

"«,'266 
10 

"m 

300 

"rio" 

1,848 
95 
120 

1520 

1521 

"86 
5 

'66' 

1522 
1523 
1524 
1525 

1526 

2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 

18 

1527 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

6 

1528 

3 

1529 

0 
S 
4 

4 
1 
3 
0 

8 
2 
8 

8 

2 
22 
5 
5 
0 

0 
8 
13 
13 
5 
2 
0 

1 

7 

2 

2 
44 

6 

1 
0 

1530 

1531 

0 

0 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No- 
No- 

No.. 
No.. 
No- 

No- 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

104 
720 
200 
861 
260 

800 

250 

76 

489 

450 
6,448 
4,333 

137 
1,606 

9,169 
2,800 

198 

"'72 
20 
25 

1532 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

0 
6 
0 

1 

5 
0 

1533 

0 
0 
2 

2 
0 

1 

4 

0 

1534 

15,200 
2,520 

30,280 

5,000 
1,462 

8,350 

1535 

2 
16 

0 
77 

1536 
1537 

1538 

8 

1 

40,075 

5,475 

13,000 
20,119 
30,964 
11,267 
23,430 

5,014 

1,108 

833 
3,201 
1,308 
2.368 

355 

60 

409 

141 
1,632 
974 
306 
534 

1539 

0 

0 

1540 

8 

2 

1541 

2 

1 

1542 

S3 
6 

4 

46 
0 
0 

15 
15 

1 

11 
22 
6 

1543 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1544 
1545 

1546 

0 

0 
0 
2 

0 

0 
0 

0 

11 

1 

0 
0 
4 

1 

1 
0 

0 
20 

1 

5 
8 
0 

4 

10 
3 

10 
25 

0 

8 
12 
0 

2 

8 
0 

2 
80 

2 

6 
10 
0 

5 

0 

1 

4 
25 

3 

10 
0 
0 

4 

0 
2 

6 
40 

1 

3 
8 

3 

3 

16 

Yes 

Ye.^. 
Yes- 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No-. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

825 

941 
10,500 
1,080 

300 

6,736 
600 

500 
600 

13.770 

17,850 
90,800 
15.300 

6,100 

80.980 
4,300 

4,651 
305,000 

3,809 

549 
6.000 
1,461 

801 

9.989 
1,700 

1,165 
100,000 

300 
625 
51 

389 

644 
650 

400 

1547 

1548 
1549 
1560 

1 

6 
0 

6 
64 

2 

10 
5 

9 
0 

1551 

1652 
1553 

1554 
1555 
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Table  Z.^BUxUsUcs  cf  PiMie 


state  and  post-ofltoe. 


Name  of  InitltntioiL 


Name  of  prlndpaL 


Number  of 

ary"  In- 
Btructcors. 


15M 
1557 
15cH 
lf)69 
150) 
15tfl 
1562 
1563 
1564 
1565 
1566 

1667 


1568 
'560 
1971 

i5re 

1BT3 
1574 
1575 


NBW  TOBK— <JOnt*d. 


Buffalo 

Cambridge  ... 

do 

rumclen 

C'unundaigoa. 
Canassraga... 

Cauastola 

Candor 

Canton 

Catsklll 

CattarangUB.. 


Champlain . 


Chateaugay  _. 

Cherry  Valley. 

Chester 

Chlttenango..., 


Clarence 

CoMesklU  .... 

Cohoes 

Co'jperstown . 


Cuba , 

Danville 

l)e  Kuyter 

Dryden  

Dunkirk 

iCast  BloomQeld. 
East  Syracuse .. 

Ellzabethtown.- 
Ellenville 


1578    Coxsackle . 


16T7 
1578 
1679 
1580 
1581 
158-3 
1583 

1564 
1585 

1586 
1587 
15>^S  ' 
1589  I 

i5'.)o ; 

1591 
159-^  ! 
1503 
1594 

1595  , 

1596  I 

1597  I 


ElllcottSVUIe.... 

Ellington 

Elmlra 

Fairport 

Faypttevllle 

Flushing  

Foit  Covington. 

Fort  Edward 

TYankfort 

Frewsburg 

I'Ylendship 

Fufton 


1598  I  Geneva 

1599  (J lens  Falls.. 

1600  Glover  6  ville . 


Gouvemeur . 


1601 


1602  Gowanda 

1603  Greene 

1604  !  Greonport 

1605  I  Groeuwlch 

1606  (Jroton 

1607  Hamilton 

1008  <  Hammond-sport 


High  School 

Union  School  (Cambridge) 

Putnam  Union  School 

Union  Free  School 

Union  School 

do 

Union  Free  School 


Free  Academy 

Union  School 

Free  Academy 

Union  Free    School  and 

Academy. 
Champlain  Academy  and 

Union  Free  School,  dia- 

trictNo.  I. 
Academy  and  Union  Free 

School. 
Lancaster  Graded  School.. 

Union  School 

Yates  Union  Free  School 

and  Academy. 

Parker  Union  School 

High  School 

Egbert's  High  School 

Union    Sdhool,   academic 

department. 
Academy  and  Union  Free 

School. 

Union  School 

do 

Union  School  and  Academy 

do 

Union  School „ 

do 

Union   School,   academic 

department. 

Union  School 

Union  Free   School   and 

Academy. 

Union  School 

Academy  and  Union  School 
Elmlra  Free  Academy 

Classical  Union  School 

Union  Free  School 

High  School 

Free  Academy 

Union  School 

Union  Free  School 

Union  School 

Acatlemy  and  Union  School 
Union    Free  School    and 

Academy. 
ClaKsical  and  Union  School 
Union  Free  School,  No.  1 .. 
Union    School,  academic 

department. 
Seminary  and  Union  fYee 

School. 
Union  School  and  Academy 

do 

Union  High  School 

High  School 

Union  School 

do 

do 


Henry  P.  Emerson,  A.  M. . 

Edwins.  Harris, ▲.M 

JohnM.Funnan 

D.  D.VanAllen,A.  M 

H.I4-  Taylor,  Ph.  D 

Arthur  T.  Emory 

George  H.  Ottaway 

J.Nelson  Shumway 

George  H.  Smith 

Henry  B.  Coons,  A.M 

W.  O.  Bohlnson 

Matthew  S.  Qninn 


M.  P.  Perry. 


C.Keller 

F.M.  Wilson 

James  O.  Riggs . 


E.  A.  Parka 

H.H.  Snell 

Oeo.  E.  Dixon.. 
John  O.Wight. 


Geo.  Wm.  FairgrieTe.  A  b. 

J.  E.  Dewey ^ 

P.  J.  Diamond 

E.  A.  WincheU , 

Charles  Fowler. . .  ^ , 

Albert  Leonard 

J.  S.  GibbB 

S.McK.  Smith 


H.  D.  Hoffnagle  .. 
P.  A.  Woodward . 


Chas.  E.  Marshall 

AH.  Hiller 

Herbert  M.  LoveU 

Floyd  J.  Bartlett 

A  D.  Whitney 

John  H.  Clarke 

W.  S.  *lint 

T.  S.  Vickerman,  a.  u  . 

Frank  S.  Tisdale 

J.  RFlagg 

A.  H.  Lewis,  PH.  M 

B.  G.  Clapp 


W.  H.  Truesdale  .... 
Sherman  Williams  . 
Henry  A.  Pratt 


James  F.  Tnthill. 


J.  H.  Selden 

Maurice  E.  Page 

D.  L.  Bardwell,  A.  u 

C.  L.  Morey 

Wm.  E.  Lockner 

Charles  H.  Van  Tuyl  - 

E.  E.  Cates  .-2eil0¥-^  " 


.^J-V/J*-'g] 


a'L 


^t-^c-— -. 


f  to  second 


CoJored 


*    /   8  '— ' 


l/i/|7„/i/l/| 
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SI 


6 

I 

Is 


'I 


Is  M' 


8 


10 


'5 

O 


?/Wi 


iO 


15 


Hi 


12 


12 


1m 


J'S/Sw'/'f*"! 


I 
I 


12 


13 


15 


25 


iO, 


10 


10 


10 


fVes., 


-/^o.. 


2D 


<  /;;; 


Ves". 


^o: 


10 


J  21  I 

15 


28 


101 


15  i 


12 


10 


i2. 


?e8 


Ves  J 


2» 
43 
28 
15 

<0 


nrea 

f  ires.) 


-  Jfol. 

No. 
I  No. 

No.: 

fNo  -' 
'No  ^ 


-/No: 

No. 


10 


80  i 


yes 


'?S: 


No::/ 


502/ 


No 


-No. 
No: 


«'vS:/i?^3 


-    1. 


I5,600  1    -,^ 

8,029  ^'tgS 

20.0OO  1   5§g 

12.405  1    I' 5 
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Table  Z.—8tcUiMic8  of  F^bUe 


state  and  post-offloe. 


Name  of  institaUon. 


Name  of  inlnciiMU. 


Number  of 
''second- 
ary" In- 

8tr  actors. 


€ 
S 


1009 
1610 
1611 

1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 
1617 
1618 
1619 
1620 
1621 
1622 
1623 
1624 
1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1629 
1630 
1681 

1632 
1633 
1634 

1636 
1636 
1687 
1638 
1639 
1«0 
1641 
1642 
1643 
1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 

1648 
1649 
1660 

1651 

1652 

1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1059 
1660 
l«6l 
1662 

1663 


NEW  YORK— cont'd. 


Hancock... - 
Hempstead . 
Herkimer... 


Holland  Patent . 

Holley 

Homer 

Hoosick  Falls... 
Homellsville  — 

Hudson 

HuntlngtoQ 

Illon 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Jordon 

Keeseville 

Kingston 

LeonardSYiUe... 

Limestone 

Lisle 

Little  Palls 

Little  Valley .... 
Locki>ort 


Lyons  

McQrawvllle  . 
Madison 


Malone 

Manllus 

Marathon 

Massena 

MayvUle , 

Medina , 

Middleburg 

Middletown 

Mobawk , 

Montgomery.... 

Moravia 

Morris 

Mount  Morris.. 


Naples 

Newburg- . . 
New  York.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Niagara  Palls 

Nlcnols 

North  Brooklield... 
North  Tarry  town... 

Norwood 

Nunda 

OffJensburg 

Oiean 

Ouelda 

Oneonta 


Oiwego . 


Union  School  and  Academy 

Union  Free  School 

Union    School,  academic 

department. 

Union  School , 

Union  School  and  Academy 
Homer  Free  Academy... 

Union  Free  School , 

Free  Academy 

High  School 

Union  School , 

Ilion  Academy 

High  School 

do , 

do 

Free  Academy 

Union  Free  School 

Kingston  Free  Academy. . . 

Union  Free  School 

Union  School  and  Academy 

Lisle  Academy 

Union  School 

do 

Union    School,  academic 

department. 

Union  School 

do 

Union  Free   School   and 

Academy. 

Franklin  Academy 

Union  School 

Union  School  and  Academy 

do 

Union  School 

Medina  Free  Academy 

Academy  and  Union  School 
WallkiU  Free  Academy.... 
Union  School  and  Academy 

Union  Free  School 

Union  School __ 

Union  School  and  Academy 
Union  FYee  School  and 

Academy. 

Union  Free  School 

Free  Academy 

East  Side  Evening  High 

School  (73  A  Vest  131st  St.). 
Harlem    Evening    High 

School  (235 East  125th St.). 
Evening  High  School  (124 

West  mh  St. 

Union  School 

do 

Union  School  and  Academy 

Union  Free  School 

Union  School  and  Academy 

Union  School 

Free  Academy 

Union  School 

do 

do 


Lincoln  £L  Long . 

A.  C.  Almy 

A.Q.  MUler 


W.  S.  Knowlson 

WUlis  E.Bond 

Wm.  H.  Cummings ... 

JohnE.  Shull 

W.  R.  Prentice 

Romiett  Stevens 

Ohas.  W.  Jennings 

Judson  1.  Wood 

Lewis  H.  Tuthill,  A.  M.... 

R.  R.  Rogers 

Wm.  S.Snyder 

John  W.  Chandler 

J.  B.Plett 

Francis  J.  Cheney 

Chas.  H-  Weller.,,. 

J.M.  Giimes 

G^eo.  B.  Benedict,  A.  M 

Prof.  S.  A.  Watson 

O.  W.  Boyce , 

Asher  R.  Evans 


W.H.  Kinney 

CM.  Bean 

J.T.Badgley,  A.B. 


E.D.Merrlman 

Geo.E.Bullis 

U.G.Weatherly... 

M.H.  Kinsley 

W.M.Peiroe 

Charles  E.  Allen .. 
R.  S.  Keyser,  A.  m„ 
Henry  H.  Roberts. 

W.  E.  Steams 

Reuben  Fraser 

J.  D.  Bigelow 

W.  D.Johnson 

Frank  F.  Cudebre. 


F.  Yale  Adams .. 
James  M.  Crane . 
W.  F.Hudson... 


Elijah  A.  Rowland . 
Jacob  T.  Boyle 


U 


High  School . 


N.  L.  Benham 

Irving  F.  Stetler 

F.  W.  Crumb,  A.  M 

N.  H.  Dumond 

Edward  F.  McDonald. 

W.  A.  Stewart 

Barney  Whitney 


F.  W.  Jennings,  A.  M 

N.  N.  Bull,  A.  M.,  acting 

prlncipaL 
C.  W.  Richards 


8 
1 

t 

S 
t 
t 
1 
5 
S 
3 
5 
5 
8 
2 
2 
1 
7 
Z 
3 
2 
2 
2 
8 

1 

2 
2 

S 

6 
as 

1 

2 

S 
06 

6 

2 

4 

8 

4 

9 

2 
S 
0 


a  Also  give  instruction  In  other  departm^t^^^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Sigh*  Schools  for  1889-90— Continued. 


student 
in  seconc 
ary  gxs^ 

-    Colored 
f     pupils 

®-  eluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 

classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 

Eclen- 

Uflc 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 
whograd- 
uated  or 
com- 
pleted 
their 
studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 

0 

f 

1 

1 
1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

If 

1 

1 

Male. 
Female. 

1 

«S 

1 

& 

I 

6 

i 

1 

1 

t   ^        ^ 

8 

• 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

1      18        z 
I      25         81 

7        0 
^      28 

0 
20 

5 
0 
2 

2 

1 

10 
4 
1 
5 
5 
0 
0 
19 
8 
1 
1 
10 

1 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
10 
0 
0 
0 
2 

8 

1 

4 
8 
3 

7 

0 
5 
6 

8 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes- 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No- 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 

1,200 

300 

1,100 
484 
1,600 
1.214 
1,037 

153 
1,816 
2,450 
3.600 
1,140 
1,064 

86,867 
30,075 
25,405 

10,250 

13,300 

50,300 

54.984 

73.689 

28,580 

15,600 

80,800 

61,219 

101.540 

60.250 

9.670 

7,915 

54.243 

8.000 

7.215 

6,731 

13,079 

15,000 

8961 
2,000 
1,972 

647 
1,215 

8894 

100 
65 

600 
243 

1609 
1610 

1      40        a 

8 

0 
2 

8 

0 

? 

88 

1611 

1      S3         & 

\        7           1 

(        0 
B        0 
9        0 
5        0 

0 
0, 
0 
0 

1612 
1613 

18      a 

3 

7 
5 
2 
4 
19 
16 
9 
0 
2 

1 

13 
24 
8 
3 
8 
29 
19 
9 
4 
4 
17 
4 
2 
4 
7 
4 
8 

6 
6 

4 

10 
8 
8 
5 
3 

12 
4 
7 
2 
9 
5 
7 
1 

6 
22 

1614 

32         4, 

4,978 
6,727 
12,568 
2,200 
5,000 
2,865 

■"i,'o66* 

3,147 

1,149 

4,987 

680 

950 

755 

2,658 

400 

472 
249 

1615 

29         9 

1616 

17       8; 

8  0 
5       12 
3        0 
7      21 

9  3 
5        0 
3        8 

0 
18 

0 
12 

2 

0 

12 

1 

83 
0 

1617 

90      n 

84         6 

1,100 

600 

1,886 

1,205 

£oa 

415 
181 
978 

75 
115 
108 
860 

90 
2,788 

888 
91 
874 

1.006 

1618 
1619 

118       1& 
87       12 

59 

10 

1630 
1621 

65        6 

32        8 
10        2 

60 

1 

53 

1622 
1623 
1624 

72       11 

1 

1 

7 
2 
8 
0 
4 
8 
4 

2 
0 
0 

6 
2 
2 
4 
1 
6 
4 
4 
2 
5 
5 
7 
8 

4 

19 

1625 

10        S 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

128 
500 
809 

2,800 
800 
527 

1.500 
168 
500 

1626 

40        S 
14        1 

0        6 
9        0 
7        0 
6   .      . 

0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
6 

2 
0 
0 

1 

2 

1627 
1628 

47        4 
10        1 

0 

0 

1629 
1680 

99      IS 

12       0 

18       1 

a  ...  . 

0 
0 

7 
0 

6 
0 

1681 

62       4 
18       1 

1 
2 
0 

10 
2 
1 
8 
2 

18 
0 

0 
3 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
8 

12 
0 

50,640 

8,800 

40,780 
6.126 

8,601 
624 

1,280 

1638 
1638 

86       i 
45 

M       0 

.1  * 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

2 
0 
8 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1634 
1686 

42 
9 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 

671 
800 
400 
660 
700 
750 

5,000 
815 
500 
760 
729 

1,200 

1,433 

17,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 
380 

1,183        843 

1688 
1637 
1638 

10 

20,000 
26,275 

8,795 
21,500 
15,800 

5,695 
10,500 
13,200 

8.045 
20,100 

26.415 
81,500 
%0,300 

175,000 

165,000 

41,020 
4,225 

"1:236*       801 
1,182        278 
1.202        873 

87 
80 
40 

44       0 

40       0 
88       8 
56       1 

80       0 
50       2 

58       1 
25       0 
100       1 

20      0 

110       1 

0      0 

0      1 

0 

0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 

0 

2 
5 
8 

f 

4 

8 

0 

20 

6 
10 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
8 
2 
1 
20 

7 
5 
0 

45 

"elioo  >    460 

10 

'•sgw.<S\\i:^ 

25 

48 

\..... 

-'\  i640 

27 
100 

10 
40 

15 
50 

1,00«\      66 
2.500  1      W 

1.725\      2 

I                08 

8 

0 

525  \  i6B^ 

1,770 

:::::::"1 

1             1.660 

17. 020  \ \  *    ^^. 

t,9M 

0 

0 

81 

2 
0 
2 
7 

7 
4 
9 

0 

3 
0 
0 

1 
2 
0 
11 

i 

0 

F                63 

78      6 

8      1 

2 
0 

.     . 

490 

2,000 

3,275 

&,50 

6.T20 

106 
106 
266 
450 
094 

\                4 

1               ^ 

«  L.. 

5 
0 
2 
10 

2 
0 
0 

8 

20 
0 

0 
0 
15 
0 

400      4,200 
605     50,180 
537     18.575 
500       5.30O 
4,063     39.927 

1                  1Q2 

291     8 
40'    0 
60      0 
134      0 

1M 

10 
0 
0 
0 

'                     17 

66  "*" 



..... 
1 

"27' 
2 

.... 

3 

..... 

7 

No" 
Yes. 

No.. 

.    15,660 
80,695 

2,819 
4,977 

565 

148 

1     21 

43      2 
138 

8 

No.- 

1,850 

■  u 

1 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90. 

Table  Z.—8taU9ties  <^  rvbUc 


state  andpost-oflloe. 


Name  of  insUtutloo. 


Komber  o^ 
♦*  second- 
ary*' *«- 

struetors. 


Name  of  inrlneipal. 


I 


1M4 
1666 
1906 

i&sn 

1068 
1669 
1670 

i«n 

1672 

167S 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1«77 
1676 

16?» 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1688 
1684 
16^ 
1686 
1687 
1688 
168S» 
1000 
1691 
169S 
1093 

1094 
1695 
1096 
1697 
1098 
1699 
1700 
1701 
1708 
1708 

1701 
1705 

1706 
1707 

1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 

1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 


NEW  TORK— cont'd. 

Ovid : — 

Owego 

Palatine  Bridge.... 

Palmj^ra 

Patchogne 

Phelps 

Phoenix 

Plt*8ford 

Plattslnirg 

PortByitm 

PortChaster 

Part  Jerrts 

PortTUle 

Ponghkeepsle 

Prattsburg - 


Khlnebec* 

RJchfleld  Springs.. 

Bochester 

Rome 

Rnshford 

RnshvlUo — 

Sag  Harbor..,. 

Salamanca 

Salem. 

Sandy  Creek  — 

Sandy  Hill 

Saratc^a  Springs . . 

Schenectady 

Schenevus 

Schoharie 


sainylOTSTino 

Seneca  Falls 

Sherman 

Sidney 

Silver  Creek 

Slnclalrvaie — 

SlngSln« 

Skancateles 

Spencer 

Springfield 


StUlwater  . 
Stockholm. 


Sjrracuse 

Tonawanda. 


Troy 

Trumanshnrg-. 

Union 

Union  Springs . 

Utica 

Vernon  

Walton 

Warrensburg... 


Warsaw 

Warwli*  ... 
Waterford.. 
Waterloo ... 
Watortown . 


Union  School  and  Academy 

Free  Academy 

Union  School 

Classical  Union  School . 

Union  Free  School 

Union  and  Classical  School 
Union  School  and  Academy 

Union  School 

High  School 

Free  School  and  Academy . 

Union  School  (Free) 

Union  School 

do 

High  School 

Franklin    Academy    and 

Union  Free  School. 

Union  School 

do 

Free  Academy, 

-do 

Union  School 

do _ 

do 

do 

Washington  Academy 

High  School  and  Academy. 
Umon  School  and  Academy 

High  School 

Union  Classical  Institute 
Union  School  and  Academy 
Academy  and  Union  Free 

School 

Uidon  Free  S<^ool , 

Stjrnderse  Academy ;., 

Union  School 

High  School 

Union  School  and  Academy 
Academy  and  Union  School 

High  School 

Umon  School  and  Academy 

Union  School 

Griffith      Institute      and 

Union  Schools. 

Union  Free  School 

Brasher   and    Stockholm 

Union  Schools. 

High  School 

North  Tooawaoda  Union 

Schools. 

High  School 

Union  School 

Union  School  and  Academy 

High  School 

Utica  Academy  (free) 

Union  School 

do 

Union   Free   School  and 

Academy. 
Union  School  and  A^'-x'lemy 

Warw-ick  Institat© 

Union  Free  School 

UnlonSchool 

High  School ._ 


Irving  R  Smith,  i 

W.  D.  Smith 

H.  H.  Lioomis 

A.  R.  Sewell 

Frank  D.  Shaver. 

a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  departments. 

•  Digitized  by 


S.  O.  Harris 

E.J.  Peck 

N.  G.  Klngsley 

Geo.  W.  I%e , .- 

W.  E.  Gordon 

D.  D.EdgerUm...^ 

Robt.  Simpson,  Jr 

E.  J.  Howe ~ 

Biiss  Helen  D.  Woodwi^ 

Wm.  L».  Harris,  A.B 

A.  P.  Thomas 

J.  M.  Dolph 

W.  H.  Smith -, 

James  Wlnne 

Curtis  B.  Miller 


T.  S.  Barnes.- 
J.  A.  Bassett . 
Jno.  G.  All^i. 


Edward  Magnlre.- 

W.  F.  DuBois 

John  J.  Harrison 

A.  H.  Sage 

W.B.  Harding 

R.  A.  McDonald.... 
Frances  A.  TefTt.... 
WeUand  Hendrick . 
Chas.  S.  Halsey .... 
Floyd  S.  Lowell — 
Solomon  Slas 


Gbaries  A.  Black ^ 

A.  C.  McLachlan 

J,  H,  Russell 

Thoa.  C.  Wilbur,  A.  M ... 

A.  M.  Preston  „ « 

F.  H.  Hail 

Miss  L  W.  Bennet 

H.  Frank  Mlnw 

S.K.  Marsh 

R.  W.  Hughes,  A.  M 

Alexander  Falconer ... 
Warren  J.  Cheney 


A.  D.  Filer. 


LiCigh  R.Hunt 

Henry  D.  Hopkins  . 

H.T.Morrow 

A.  M.  SeekeU 

G.C.Sawyer 

E.  R.  Adams,  jk.  ii.. 

J.  R.  F'airnleve 

FredN.  MouUen... 


(7) 
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t 
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2 
5 
S 
4 
2 
1 
4 
4 
8 
4 

0 

2 
14 

S 
S 
1 
2 
06 
«7 
4 
3 
5 
2 
I 

2 
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2 
2 
2 
1. 
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1 

2 

17 

2 

2 
1 
04 
1 
5 
1 
S 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
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High  Schools  for  1889-90— Ck)ntin\ied. 


1 

Number 

i 

a 

If 

o« 

^ 

Number 

Numt>er 

of  stu- 
dents 

0 
t 

s 

B 

1 

1 

1 

Students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

In- 
cluded. 

prepar- 
ing lor 
college 
classical 
course. 

prepar- 
iDKlor 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

whograd- 
uated  or 
com- 
pleted 
their   " 
studies  tn 
1889-«0. 

o 

1 

o& 

1 

6 

o 

o 

6 

^ 

i 

"3 

1 

a 

1 

£ 

i 

1 

1 

£ 

i 

5 

s 

1 

6 

r 

8 

• 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

25 

84 

8 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

8 

Yes. 

No.. 

1.200 

815,600 

83,366 

8W 

1664 

70 

87 

0 

0 

20 

10 

8 

4 

7 

5 

No.. 

No.. 

8,000 

38,  OS 

4,812 

858 

1666 

11 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Yes. 

No.. 

1,000 

5,800 

600 

30 

1686 

82 

65 

8 

2 

8 

7 

8 

2 

7 

8 

No.. 

Yes. 

1,542 

30.400 

2,100 

450 

1667 

50 

76 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

5 

Yes. 

Yes. 

860 

20,850 

2,000 

366 

1668 

40 

45 

0 

4 

4 

8 

20 

14 

8 

4 

Yes. 

No.. 

•40 

7,000 

1,600 

400 

1669 

60 

74 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

88 

0 

7 

Yes. 

No.. 

490 

16,997 

2,600 

280 

1679 

26 

46 

24 
43 

0 
0 

1 
0 

2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

12 
2S0 

8.020 
5,518 

777 
8,000 

100 
700 

1671 

"a' 

"i 

1672 

28 

33 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

8 

6 

7 

Yes. 

No.. 

879 

18,717 

1,662 

514 

1673 

22 
49 

26 
113 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
6 

0 
8 

0 
2 

7 
11 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

2.800 
4,142 

83.100 
82.770 

2,142 
4.W1 

440 
496 

1674 

..... 

"T 

1673 

25 

32 

1 

0 

8 

16 

16 

20 

1 

0 

No.. 

Yes. 

566 

3.667 

132 

1676 

61 

132 

0 

4 

2 

2 

8 

6 

8 

11 

No.. 

No.. 

16.287 

48,194 

*""797' 

126 

1677 

85 

40 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1 

2 

8 

Yesk 

Yes. 

U4» 

12,100 

279 

1678 

15 

19 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

4 

Yes. 

No.. 

602 

12,450 

900 

60 

1679 

80 

46 

4 

5 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Yes. 

No.. 

477 

25,407 

2,525 

416 

1680 

254 

449 

0 

0 

80 

20 

20 

80 

54 

121 

No.. 

No.. 

1,668 

160,189 

26,741 

861 

1681 

92 
20 

103 

28 

1688 

..... 

"2 

..... 

..... 

..... 

"6" 

..... 

..... 

'y«s: 

"No" 

'""260" 

"8."284" 

'""580" 

**"245" 

1(»3 

49 

37 

0 

0 

3 

4 

12 

4 

I 

0 

Yes. 

No.. 

258 

16,055 

744 

208 

1684 

11 

33 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Yes. 

No.. 

250 

18,280 

1,400 

15 

1685 

34 

41 

0 

0 

4 

2 

..... 

1 

2 

11 

Yes. 

No.. 

769 

42.600 

3,800 

800 

1086 

80 

40 

0 

0 

-    1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Yes. 

No.. 

2,000 

30,800 

600 

1687 

42 

42 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

8 

Yea. 

No.. 

615 

16,247 

"'i,"300' 

850 

1688 

.40 

60 

0 

0 

10 

0 

"Ig 

io" 

7 

1 

Yes. 

No.. 

1,004 

£5,500 

2.8« 

818 

1680 

64 

80 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Yes. 

No.. 

285 

60.500 

5.075 

40 

1690 

80 

106 

0 

0 

38 

0 

16 

5 

10 

24 

No.. 

No.. 

615 

16,984 

4,665 

1,200 

1691 

18 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

No.. 

No.. 

218 

8.417 

1,770 

266 

1692 

37 

21 

0 

0 

10 

7 

7 

0 

8 

2 

Yes. 

No.. 

669 

15.582 

100 

1698 

15 

80 

19 
152 

0 

1 

0 

2 

f 
2 

6 
0 

0 
10 

1 
12 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

677 
1,500 

19,875 
86.500 

1,462 
5,200 

635 
872 

1694 

"io' 

"s 

1606 

13 
30 

21 
45 

0 
0 

0 
0 

..... 

.... 

4 

0 

4 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

800 
800 

10,400 
9,350 

1,469 
451 

869 

1696 

..... 

..... 

1697 

45 

51 

0 

0 

5 

2 

14 

7 

2 

4 

Yes. 

No.. 

946 

48,600 

1,927 

'""192' 

1696 

18 

24 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

No.. 

No.. 

345 

7,730 

918 

422 

1699 

21 
37 

56 
55 

7 
4 

15 

8 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

8.568 
1,200 

7,100 
11,000 

125 
733 

1700 

'"'6' 

"6" 

..... 

..... 

..... 

'T 

1701 

37 
60 

40 
88 

13 
12 

8 
16 

24 
57 

32 
72 

6 
8 

•6 
9 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

^ 

4,300 
21,671 

'"i."256" 
2,942 

300 
673 

1702 

"6' 

.... 

1703 

30 

89 

2 

8 

8 

8 

10 

20 

2 

1 

Yes. 

No.. 

780 

20.700 

1.600 

260 

1794 

20 

883 
40 

02 

23 

471 
54 

140 

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

3 

No.. 

No.. 

600 

10,600 

809 

262 
....... 

1706 

1706 

..... 
0 

0 

5 

..... 

28 

YesI 
Yes. 

No" 
No.. 

i,"26o' 

1,000 

'39;666" 

20.500 

*"8,"2d6' 
2.200 

1,130 

17B7 

0 

1 

28 

6 

1706 

28 

31 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

No.. 

No.. 

525 

5,179 

2.600 

450 

1709 

15 
24 

20 
32 

1 
1 

0 
8 

8 
2 

8 
0 

2 
8 

8 
4 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

500 
678 

Sooo 

16,615 

750 
860 

225 

163 

1710 

..... 

"6' 

1711 

102 
14 

141 
12 

0 

1 

0 
1 

20 
0 

5 
0 

9 
0 

24 
0 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

906 
685 

76,371 
2,895 

1,665 
643 

550 
20 

1712 

..... 

"6" 

1718 

56 
49 

71 
10 

75 
55 

82 
10 

2 
0 

6 
0 

18 
2 

17 

1 

5 

1 

9 
0 

2 
0 

5 

1 

2 
0 

0 

7 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

1,200 
496 

2,485 
846 

10,000 
8,150 

86,010 
11,630 

1.200 

1714 

..... 

8 
0 

*ii" 

10 
0 

1715 

2.400 
1,616 

700 
431 

1716 

..... 

"h' 

1717 

13 

27 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Yes. 

No.. 

1.600 

47,160 

3,600 

1718 

43 

63 

1 

2 

•     4 

0 

5 

0 

4 

7 

No.. 

No.. 

1,600 

80,500 

8,176 

'*"t77' 

1710 

124 

126 

0 

0 

20 

3 

.... 

n 

13 

Yes. 

No.. 

4,000 

23,600 

7,548 

664 

1720 

Digitized  by  \^VJ^<JWl\^ 
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Table  Z.StaU8tic8  of  PmNic 


State  and  post-office. 

Name  of  institution. 

• 

Name  of  principaL 

Number  of 

"second. 

ary"ln- 

stmctora 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

9 

1721 

vmw  TOBK— cont'd. 
Waterrllle 

Union  School  and  Academy 
Academy  and  Union  School 

High  School 

Classical  and  Union  School 
Union  School... 

A.M.  Wright 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

4 
07 

S 

s 

2 
1 
0 
8 

i 

2 

7 
ft 

1 
1 
4 
S 

2 
1 
S 

4 

1 
1 

1722 

Watkins 

S.  S.  Johnson 

P.  M.HuU,A.M._ 

C.  D.  Child 

1728 

Wayerly  .^ 

1724 

Webster 

1725 

"Weedaport ...... 

Ta  R-  Hnpk^nfl . 

1726 

Wellsvllle 

Union  School  and  Academy 
Union  School  (free)  No.  1.. 
Union  School  and  Academy 
Union  School....... 

L.  M.  Harding , 

M.  E.  Delvin 

1727 

Westchester 

Westfleld 

1728 

A.  N.  Taylor 

1729 

West  Hebron 

Westport 

Leland  L.  Landers I. 

Fred  V.Lester 

1730 

do 

1731 

WestWlnneld 

do 

1732 

Whitehall ..... 

do 

John  H.  KeUey 

David  H.  Carver  .... . 

1733 

Whitneys  Point 

Wilson 

Union  Free  School 

Union  School'ltnd  Academy 
Leavenworth  Institute  and 

Union  Free  School. 
Union  School... 

1734 

Chas.  L.  Luther,  A.  M 

Geo.  R.  Winslow 

1735 

Windsor 

1736 

Wolcott 

James  E.  Potter 

1787 

Woodhnll 

Frank  H.  Little 

Calvin  T.  Northrop 

Storrs  Barrett . 

1738 

Worcester.... 

Union  School  and  Academy 

Biiddleburg  Academy  and 

Wyoming  Union  SchooL 

High  School 

1780 

Wyoming 

1740 

Yonkers 

Edward  R.  Shaw,  ph.  d  .. 

W.  F.  Marshall 

J.  Y.  Joyner,  superintend- 
ent. 

1741 

90RTH  CAROLINA. 

Globe 

Globe  Academy 

High  School  (department). 

HlghSfthool 

1742 

Goldsboro 

1743 

New  Berne 

1744 
1745 

Winston 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

Jno.  J.    Blair,  superln- 
tendent. 

O.  P.  Rider 

1 

1 
1 

i« 

1 

5 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
S 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 

8 
0 

0 

I 

2 
02 
1 
8 
05 
0 
0 
S 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
OS 
4 
1 

1746 

Devils  Lake 

...-"  do 

L.  B.  Fancher 

1747 

Fargo 

do 

Miss  Eli7A  A.  Kent 

C.  H.  Clemmer 

1748 

Grand  Forks 

do 

1749 

Hlllsboro 

High  School  (department), 
^MstrictNa  1. 

Union  School .       .  .... 

H.  N.  Matteson 

1750 

OHIO. 

Ada 

R.  J.Klbler 

1761 

Akron 

High  School 

Wilbur  V.  Rood 

1752 

Alliance 

....T..do 

C.  C.  Davidson 

1763 

Amanda 

do 

L.L.  Wagner 

175* 

Andover 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

J.  D.  McCalmont 

1756 

Anna ............ 

S.WUken 

1756 

Antwerp 

Special  School  District 

High  School 

A.L.  De  Long 

1767 

Arcanum  ............ 

S.A.Mliinich 

1758 

Archbold 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

EliWyse I* 

1759 

Ashland ........... 

Miss  B.  F.  Osbom 

1760 

Ashley 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

W.I.  Crane 

1781 

Ashtabula 

Laurence  JOhnson 

C.  S.  Wheaton 

1762 

Athens 

do „ 

1763 

Attica 

Baiubrldge ...... 

do 

do 

Geo..M.Hoke " 

1764 

Geo.  W.  Fry 

1765 

Basil 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

R.  B.Bennett . .. 

1766 

Batavla 

S.T.Dlal " 

1767 

Hf^?»-vi»r  Dam ....... 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

Special  School  District 

Union  School 

B.  P.  Smith " 

1768 

Bellalro 

Miss  A.  Cunningham 

W.C.Wilson 

1760 

Bell  Brook 

1770 

Belle  C.nter 

John  Montgomery 

03 

a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  departments. 
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students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
injr  for 
college 
sden- 
tlflc 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-90. 

i 

1 

a 

n 

1 

s 

a 
if 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

" 

80 
47 
94 
40 
.  85 
80 
20 
60 
26 
70 
06 
10 
88 
43 
83 
42 

81 
60 
119 
88 
54 
60 
21 
80 
83 
63 
75 
31 
82 
51 
48 
41 

2 

8* 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
5 

12 
0 
2 
2 

1 
6 
0 
2 
2 
2 
7 

7 
2 
2 
2 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 

8 
0 

4 
2 
4 
5 
8 

3 

4 
12 
0 
14 
6 
0 
7 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No- 
No.. 
No., 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

1,6«7 
922 
722 
210 
350 
715 

1,026 

2,000 
111 
472 
635 

1,224 
486 

1,000 
735 
514 

831,300 

20,550 

27,210 

6,500 

15,500 

17,600 

85,500 

79,000 

1,550 

7,775 

*25,"420' 
3,650 
0,600 
12,000 
10,611 

82,413 
2,346 

738 

600 

1,793 

1,000 

11,165 
200 

""667* 

650 
426 

1721 
1722 

0 
2 

12 

1 

20 

0 
6 
16 

1 
21 

1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
2 
18 
1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
16 
2 

*"*'674* 
3,887 
10,748 

314 
234 

1,200 
66 

1729 

2 
4 
2 
0 
8 
0 
8 

2 

4 
7 
0 
2 
1 
3 

1730 
1731 
1732 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
20 

0 
0 
0 
11 

1733 

1,150 
2,500 
1,521 

870 
230 
219 

1734 
1735 

2 

2 

1730 

20 
20 
54 

25 
41 
41 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
2 

6 

0 
4 

2 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 

8 
2 

1 

8 
4 

4 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

100 

883 

1,004 

4,566 
3,560 
6,600 

"""886" 
567 

160 
250 
800 

1787 
1738 
1780 

64 

76 

2 

0 

8 

4 

4 

0 

8 

8 

Yes. 

No 

500 

200 

1740 

85 
87 

60 
88 

20 
62 

66 
52 

0 
0 

0 
0 

20 
2 

0 
6 

0 
2 

0 
9 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

800 
1,100 

1,400 
76 

800 

166 

1741 

1742 

1748 

0 

0 

16 

26 

8 

.0 

12 

14- 

Yes. 

No.. 

2,500 

86.026^ 

18,281 

175 

1744 

14 

1 

22 

28 

4 

19 
8 
52 
57 
6 

1 
1 

8 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

75 
800 

40,060 
5,060 

1,957 
2,883 

48 

1745 

0 

0 

1746 

1747 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1 
0 

6 
0 

1 
0 

6 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

240 
150 

80,600 
4,000 

18,699 

194 
18 

1748 
1749 

42 
171 
51 
.  10 
85 
19 
5 
2 
15 
20 
10 
17 
28 
10 
16 
20 
22 
5 
40 
5 
8 

69 
268 
81 
12 
80 
20 
21 

8 
19 
26 
16 
83 
59 
20 
16 
17 
29 

4 

88 
11 
26 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
25 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

86 
0 

12 
9 
0 
0 
2 

16 
2 
0 
0 

1 

8 
8 
0 
0 
0 

6 
9 
0 
0 
0 

7 
20 
8 
8 
8 

9 
44 

18 
2 
5 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

200 

200 

1,200 

0 

20,000 
136,600 

60,150 

3,500 

230 

12.000 

22,100 
8,000 
4,000 

10.020 

6,000 

700 

80.100 

12,260 
8,100 
4,516 

80,200 

2d 
2,200 
15,100 

7,600 
8,381 

""m 

12,000 
3,600 
3,862 
2,500 

"*i,"965" 

16 
188 
36 
1,400 
163 
72 
100 
80 
0 

1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1764 

No 

1755 

8 

0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
8 

1 
3 
2 
0 
2 
0 
6 
4 
3 
1 
0 

1 
0 
0 

10 
2 
6 
8 
4 
5 
3 
8 
2 

11 
5 
9 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

60 

100 

0 

600 

40 

800 

276 

260 

0 

3 

0 

0 

80 

150 

200 

1756 

1 
0 
0 

4 
0 

1757 
1758 
1750 
1700 

'"8,"666' 

2,600 

392 
86 
160 

1761 

2 
2 

1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 

0 
4 

1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

4 

2 
6 

1702 
1703 
1704 

0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
14 
0 
8 
0 
0 

"o 

0 

1 
0 
0 

■"""soo" 
'*i."265* 

3,009 

27 

261 

46 

92 

"""42* 

17« 
1700 
1707 
1708 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1709 
1770 

KD90 ^92 
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Tabi^  3.— StatM«M»  of  Pu5iii 


State  and  post-ofllce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Nmnber  of 
'*  second- 
ary in- 

stractors. 

1 

6 
"3 

1 

1 

9 

3 

A 

9 

1771 

OHIO— continued. 
Bellevne — 

High  School  (dei>artment). 

Special  SchooliSistrictlll" 
High  School 

K  F.  Warner,  superin- 
tendent. 
J.  J.  Houser 

1 

13 
10 

1 

•i 
t 

1 
0 
0 

04 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
oSO 

a4 

1 
03 

2 
«7 

1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 

1 

1 
4 
0 
9 
Vt 

s 

0 

] 

17 

9 

0 

1 
11 

6 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

t 

1 

5 

1772 

Bellernie 

Belmont 

1773 

S.C.  Murphy..-. .... 

1774 

Berea      . 

E.D.  Lyons  .      ..  ... 

1775 

Dlanchester 

High  School  (department). 
Union  School 

Figh  School            

J.  H.  Rowland 11 

1776 

BloomvlUe — 

Bluffton ~. 

Bowling  Green 

Brecksrllle 

C.H.  Shock 

1777 

Clvdft  Alr#»rma.Ti 

1778 
1779 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

Independence  High  School. 
High  School 

D.A.Haylor 

S.  P.  MerrlU.  ex-princlpaL 
W.W.  Spear 

1780 

Bucyms 

Butler 

1781 

L.L.Ford                .    . 

1782 

Caledonia 

Cambridge 

Camden ... 

W.V.Smith 

1783 
1784 

do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

E.L:  Abbey 

Frank  G.  Shuey,  superln* 

tendent. 
M.  C.  Lrtle 

1785 

Canal  Fulton 

Canal  Winchester- 
Canton  

17«fl 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

Thos.  Fitzgerald 

1787 

C^as.  A.  Shaw  . .. 

1788 

Cardingion  „ . .. 

Union  School 

A-  Li.  Banker 

1789 

Carey           ..  .  . 

do 

R.  H.  Morison 

J.  M.  Lane 

1790 

Carlisle 

High  ?W»hrtol        

1791 

Cedarvllle 

Union  School 

C.  S.  D.  Shawan ..... 

1792 

Celina 

High  School 

"w.  p  Mr.noniPi 

1793 

Centerburg...... 

High  School  (department). 
High  Sffhool 

S.  H.  Maharry     

1794 

CenterviUe .. 

L  G  Weaver 

1795 

Chagrin  Falls 

—  — l.do 

F.  P.  Shumaker,  superin- 
tendent. 
C.  W.  Fuller              

1796 

Chardon 

...    .do 

1797 

Chesterrllle 

High  School  (department). 
High  school  

David  Reese .. 

1798 

ChilUcothe 

Revnold  Jannev     ......^. 

1799 

Christiansburg 

..-.T.do 

W.  F.  Gilmore .... 

1800 

Cincinnati 

Hughes  High  School 

Woodward  High  School.... 
High  School 

E  W.  CJoy                 ....  . 

1801 
1802 

do 

Clrcleville _. 

Clarington 

Clarksville 

Geo.  W.  Harper 

Miftji  "R.  n.  Dunn 

1803 

High  School  (department). 

High  School „ 

High  School  (central) 

West  High  School 

C.  E.  Githens 

1804 

W.  E.  Barrett, 

1805 

Cleyeland 

Edward  L.  Harris 

Theo.  H.  Johnston. 

1806 

do 

1807 

Clifton 

Union  School....... 

1808 

Columbiana 

High  School 

F.  0.  Roche 

1809 

Columbus 

do 

AhrATTi  HrowTi       . 

1810 

Columbus  Qroye 

do 

E.  Ward,  superintendent. 
C  E  Carev        _.    .— ..  . 

1811 

no-nnevit ^ 

do 

1812 

Convoy 

.    .    do  

E.  D.  Witi  Brothers 

Albert  Weatherbee 

J.  M.  Yamell 

1813 

Coolvlile 

High  School  (department) 
High  School 

1814 

Coshocton 

1815 

Crown  City. 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

Danville 

High  School  (department). 
High  school  „ . .^.. . . . 

J.  C.  Ingels 

1816 

Fred.  Schnee _ 

W.  S.  Lynch 

1«17 

Danville  and  Buckeye  City 
Union  Schools. 

Central  High  School 

High  School 

I81R 

Dayton 

Chas.  B.  Stivers .. 

1819 

Denance ............. 

1830 

De  Graff 

Delaware ........ 

Umon  School......    .  . 

Joseph  Swishwr .-. 

Misff  H  M.  PAlrc^  ,......, 

\ 

1 
8 

0 
0 

1 

1821 

High  School 

1822 

Delphos 

Delta 

.— .T.do 

>823 

do 

Miss  H.  O.  Lemert 

Jerry  DennU 

H.  J.  Gardner.. -...-.-.... 

1824 

Derby 

do 

1825 

Deshler 

East  Cleveland 

Eaton. _-..... . 

High  School  (department), 
mgh  School 

1826 

W.  S.  Hayden  .— . .. 

1827 

"  do 

J.  P.  Sharkey,  superin- 
tendent. 
John  Davison 

1 

1828 

Ellda 

Union  School 

s 

a  Also  giye  Instruction  In  other  departmenta 
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Eigh  Schools  for  1889-90--Coni^\xed. 


Students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
inK  for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 

o 

1 

1 
1 

1 

S 
3 

B 

1 

1 

k 

1 

i 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

I 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

21 

15 
14 
20 
11 
13 
13 
23 
40 
23 
14 
11 
46 
12 

21 
80 
30 
18 
6 
2 
12 
22 
25 
18 
35 

88 
19 
76 

to 

252 

391 

84 

21 

11 

492 

130 

13 

22 

284 

14 

15 

9 

17 

18 

17 

24 

30 

149 
29 
12 
60 
25 
21 
11 
13 
20 
24 

61 

61 

16 
23 
82 
15 
12 
13 
17 
30 
40 
6 
0 
47 
11 

80 
18 
15 
3 
16 
36 
15 
18 
29 

64 

11 

67 

18 

417 

401 

61 

20 

10 

809 

280 

5 

23 

636 

82 

30 

10 

18 

61 

14 

33 

31 

259 
45 
32 

120 
30 
43 
11 
10 
25 
30 

63 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 

1 
0 

4 

0 
8 
0 
1 

1 
0 

2 

0 

6 

7 

6 
2 

11 
2 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No-. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
Ns.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

300 

250 
100 
475 
100 
160 
150 
24 
600 
400 
150 
130 
1,000 
125 

250 
0 
1,200 
50 
100 
80 
600 
25 
500 

125,800 

8200 

vm 
rm 

0 
0 

2 
0 

7,100 
22,050 
10,000 

3,525 
16,150 
36,100 

4,050 

'"icoo" 

43 
210 

1771 

0 

0 

6 

1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
6 
0 
1 
7 
8 

4 

7 
6 
2 
5 
8 
8 
4 
0 
0 
8 
0 

8 

1774 
1T75 

1 
0 

0 
1 

0 

0 

208 
700 

14 
68 
190 
76 

1776 
1777 

1T78 

0 

i 

0 
0 
17 
0 

0 
0 

1 

4 

0 

s 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

8 

1779 

1780 

0 

0 

20 

8 

1 
1 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

21 

6 

0 
0 
0 
1 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 

26 
0 

..... 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 

0 
0 
26 
0 

*'o" 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 

86 

6,000 
8,060 
70,100 
4,200 

25.100 
10,OCO 
150,400 
40  050 
25,100 
10.060 
20,000 
20,200 
5,200 
2,500 
20,200 

K,075 
6,650 
1,600 
6,080 

60.000 

109.000 

3^700 

10,000 

5,010 

1^.000 

116,500 

8,150 

19,000 
150,000 

18.100 

22.200 
7,030 
3,075 

75,350 
2,000 

40,100 
3,050 

20,500 

"'2,"666' 

38 
100 

1781 
1783 
1783 

50 

1784 
1785 

"8*012" 

"i'M 

100 
100 
150 

19 
105 
216 

75 
140 

1786 

6 
6 
1 

2 

20 
5 
1 
8 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 

0 

1 
0 
8 

7 
2 
9 
0 
23 
36 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
15 
2 
1 
0 
0 
3 

1 
0 
0 
8 

6 
0 
6 

45 

13 
0 
0 

73 

31 
0 
8 

80 
4 
3 
1 
0 
5 

1792 
1793 

1794 

1 

0 
0 
8 
0 
-  0 
7 
2 
0 
8 
6 
0 
8 
0 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
17 
17 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 

8 

5 

4 

2 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

215 

600 

75 

10,000 

175 

2,000 

3,000 

lOi 

0 

0 

8,500 

218 
1,250 

300 

1,000 
50 
96 

1796 
1790 

6 
3 

2 

0 

1797 

1798 

1 
335* 

0 
345" 

1799 

35 

61 

8 
12 

8,185 

1800 
1801 

'"2,'3i0' 

2S9 

1802 

0 
0 
51 
14 
0 

0 
2 

4 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

Yes.  No.. 
No..  No.. 

180S 
1804 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

No.. 

1805 

21 
0 

49 

0 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

50 
100 
200 

*"i,"976* 
6,000 

600 
103 
280 

1806 
1807 

1808 

1809 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
1 

1 

1 
1 
0 
0 
11 
0 
0 
2 

4 



— 
"I 

.... 

No.. 
No.. 

350 

0 

261 

4,045 

**'"4«6' 
189 

8,790 
200 

2,500 

12 
300 
20 
70 
85 
12 

"""40' 

1810 
1811 

0 

1 
4 
0 

0 
0 
5 
0 

0 
0 
3 

0 

0 
3 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No 

1812 
1813 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

847 
107 

1814 
1815 

3 

1 

10 

8 

1 

23 

1816 

4 

1 

0 

0 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
100 

1817 
1818 

1819 

1 
1 

2 

1 

6 

2J 

4 

40 

6 

10 

5 
14 

5 
20 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

250 
1,000 

20,000 

150 
800 

1820 
1831 

1822 

0 
0 

0 
0 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No 

20 

12 

150 

500 

1,000 

0 

22,  (MO 
2,510 
15,250 
12.500 
6,350 

10.500 

500 

500 

4.000 

"'2,'205* 

2.160 

135 

"'bO' 
125 
75 

150 

1823 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1824 
1825 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 
4 

0 

5 
2 

0 

5 
5 

23 
5 

1 
5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1826 
1827 

1828 

Digitized 
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1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1849 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1897 
1858 
1859 
18C0 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


State  andpost-ofElce. 


OHIO— conUnaed. 


Elyria 

Flndlay 

Florence 

Flushing 

Forest 

Fort  Recovery  . 

Fostorla 

Frazeysburg... 
Frederlcktown. 

Freeport 

Fremont 

Gallon 

Gambler 

Garrettsvllle  — 

Geneva  

Genoa  

Georgetown 

Gettysburg 

Girard 

Glendale 

Glenvllle 

Good  Hope 

Grafton 

Grand  Rapids.. 


Granville 

Greenfield , 

Greenville , 

Greenwich 

Groveport 

Hamden  Junction. 

Hamilton , 

Harrisburg , 

Harrison , 

Hartford 

Hartwell , 

Havesville , 

Hebron , 

Hicksvllle 

Highland 


HilUapds 

Hillsboro..-. 

Hubbard 

Huntsvllle 

Huron 

Ironton 

Jackson 

Jacksontown. 


Jamestown 

Jeffersonville  .. 

Johnstown 

Junction  City ,. 

Kallda 

Kelleys  Island  . 
Kent 


Klmbolton . 
Kingston ... 
KingsviUe.. 
Kinsman ... 
Lancaster.. 


Name  of  institution. 


High  School ^ 

do 

do 

do 

Union  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  Sthool 

do 

do 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

....:.do 

do 

do 

Geneva  Normal  School .,.. 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 
Special  School  District .... 

High  School 

...T.do 

......do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  School  (department). 

Union  School 

High  School 

Special  School  District .... 
mgh  School  (department). 

Hamden  School 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department). 

High  School  ....\7. 

New     Lezingtcm    High 

School. 
High  School  (department). 

High  School 

Central  High  School 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department). 


do 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

do 


High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 


Name  of  prlncipaL 


Miss  Mac.  Allen 

J.  F.  Smith 

Job  Fish 

John  C.  Bethel 

C.  F.  Zimmerman 

J.  C.  Gibney 

Miss  L.  T.  Abbott 

E.  E.  Smock 

0.  W.  Durbin 

B.  W.  Rowland 

A.  M.  Hyde 

J.  U.  Talbott 

W.  A.  Adams 

J.  J.  Jackson 

J.  S.  Lowe 

W.  D.  Pepple 

J.  E.  Price 

John  S.  Royer 

A.  W.Kennedy 

Chas.  F.  Dean 

H.  L.  CoBgrove... 

W.  H.  Clevenger 

D.  M.  Byam 

W.  H.  Richardson,  super- 
intendent. 

Horace  A.  Stokes 

Wm.  G.  Moler 

F.  M.  Whit© 

O.W.Walker 

J.  A.  Wilcox 

D.  B.  Dye 

W.  P.  Cope 

W.V.Wright 

Chas.  F.  Stegmaier 

H.  F.  Shontz,  M.  B 

J.  L.  Trisler 

D.  K.  Andrews 

F.  E.  Slabaugh 

W.  E.  Bowman 

R.  B.  Barrett 


Number  of 
*' second- 
ary "In- 
structors. 


James  H.  Brown 

E.  O.  Smith 

L.  L.  Campbell 

Asa  Martin,  Jr 

B.  B.Hall 

Aaron  Grady 

John  R.  Smith 

Everett  Beeks,  6U];)erln- 

tendent. 
Wm.  Reece 

F.  L.MiUer 

M.  C.Smith 

Wm.  J.  Dunn 

H.  T.  Hoot)er 

MissN.V.  Hayes 

A.  B.  Stutzman,  superln- 

tendent. 

W.  T.  Berry 

A.  L.  ElUs 

C.  A.  Corbin 

Jas.  J.  H.  Hamilton 

L  N.  Keyser 
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students 
In  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scieu- 
tifle 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

wbograd- 

uated  or 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 

1 

.5 

1 

a 
1 

s 

I. 

o 

1 
1 

1 

ii 

If 
^§ 

s 

I 

h 

o 
1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17 

18 

!• 

90 

31 

m 

40 
40 

2 
22 
18 
16 
10 
14 
18 
86 
12 

9 
82 
72 
14 
28 
23 

6 

6 
25 
17 
29 
20 

25 
20 
88 
25 
12 
18 
BO 
18 
10 
89 
22 
12 
27 
29 
16 

22 

81 

8' 
10 
62 
22 

7 

16 
19 

101 
82 
60 

6 
28 
19 
82 
12 
16 
38 
63 
35 
18 
82 
96 
16 
29 
16 
21 

4 
17 
16 
26 
22 

8b 
45 
48 
26 
83 
22 
120 
16 
26 
26 
18 
24 
28 
86 
16 

24 
82 
28 

18 
18 
78 
61 
6 

26 
20 

1 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

8 

2 

15 

25 

8 
8 

18 
17 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No  . 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 

Nor. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

600 
250 

100 
116 
200 
800 
0 
100 

820,300 

300 

8,500 

5,050 

4.000 

22,700 

8210 
1,900 

""600* 
8,413 

•660 

'""326* 
10 
46 
96 

1839 
1830 

0 

1 

1831 

4 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 
6 
8 
8 
2 
5 
4 
0 
8 
0 
6 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 

2* 
12 

1 

0 

0 

2 
21 

0 

2 

1832 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
2 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

6 
8 
6 
8 
6 
1 
9 
6 
8 

1833 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1834 
1835 

8 
7 
8 

0 
0 
6 

2 

1 
6 

2 
0 
7 

6,000 

8,000 

8,100 

1,700 

12,500 

80 

8,. 00 

30,200 

10,00C 

4,000 

10,100 

16,200 

10,400 

86,020 

6,000 

7,000 

16.050 

26,800 
86,100 
55,560 

6,200 
16,000 

8,000 
76,100 

6,000 
10,020 

1,026 
45,100 

1,U26 

6,060 
12,150 

6,100 

6,000 

23,060 

4,050 

275 

20,050 

80,100 

200 

1,200 

15,000 
3.626 

12.000 
3,600 

400 
8,000 

100 
254 

1836 

0 

0 

1837 
1838 

0 

1 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

10,000 

1,400 

16 

1.285 

0 

210 

0 

0 

800 

100 

250 

0 

100 

0 

fOO 
000 
600 
88 
100 

0 
800 

0 
888 

0 

1839 

2 
0 

2 
0 

1,200 
"8,'836' 

10 
45 
121 

1840 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.    0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

1 

0 

0 

1841 
1812 

1843 

1844 

"■i,'848' 

60 
120 
77 
80 

1845 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
17 

0 
0 
0 
6 
16 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 

10 
327 

0 
50 

1850 
1861 

1862 

2 

1 

2,000 

260 
150 
150 
75 
90 
86 
400 
60 
160 
60 
800 

1868 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
2 
6 

2 
0 
0 
4 

1864 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 

6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

4 
0 
0 
0 

1856 
1866 
1857 

1868 

0 

0 

10 

12 

1859 
1860 

1861 

0 

0 

1862 

1868 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No. 

250 

827 

200 

14 

0 

1864 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 

8 

12 

16 

1 
2 
8 

..... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 
..... 

4 

0 

1 
0 

2 
8 

1 

1 
4 

1 
6 
2 
10 
13 
1 

4 

8 

0 

..... 

7 
U 

6 
6 
7 

180 
1,066 
2,700 

'ii,"637' 
1,200 

124 
105 
27 

196 
613 
26 
90 
61 

1865 
1866 

1867 

7 

8 

4 

8 

2 

10 

1868 
1860 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

158 

60 

0 

400 

1870 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1871 

1872 

4 
8 
0 

4 
2 
0 

1873 

1874 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 

0 
3 

0 
0 

100 
0 

800 

0 

0 

0 

20 

239 

6,590 
480 

14 

27 
200 
180 

1875 

ints 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 

1877 

8 
0 

4 

"9 
0 

1878 

12 
18 
12 
87 

10 
10 
84 
8 
88 

28 
16 
16 
69 

16 
20 
66 
9 
66 

0 

0 

1879 

1880 

0 

0 

1,500 
64,200 

2,640 
8,030 
15.800 
8,020 

1,000 

850 
1,800 

"2,*697" 

"'225' 

■'2i6' 

150 
132 

1881 
1882 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1888 
1884 
1885 

0 

0 

1886 

1887 

Uigitize 
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Table  Z.—StoHOics  o/PuMfc 


State  anl  post-office. 


Name  of  insUtation. 


Name  of  principal. 


27ii2nberoI 
''second-  : 
ary  "  Jn- 
structon. 


I 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1890 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1604 
1906 
1900 

1907 

1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1910 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1»14 
1945 
1946 
1917 


OHIO— continued. 


Lebanon 

Leesburg 

Leetonla 

Leipslc 

LeKoy 

Lexington 

Lima 

Lindsey , 

Ltnwood , 

Llthopolls 

Lodl , 

Logan ....... ..... 

London 

Lorain 

Loudon  vllle 

Louisville 

Loveland 

Lynchburg 

Lyons 


High  School 

do 

do 

do -.-.._- . 

IIIIIIdoIII"III"Iir."III! 
do 

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

....T.do 

""IldoIIIIIII""!""!""" 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department) 
High  School 


McArthur . 


.do. 


McComb , 

McConnelsville 

Macksburg , 

Madisonvlile 

Malvern 

Manchester , 

Mansfield 

Marengo 

Marietta 

Marion 

Marlboro 

Martinsville , 

Marysvllle •.., 

Mechanlcsburg , 

Mlddleport 

Middleton 

Milan 

Milford  Center 

Millersburg 

Monroe 

Mount  Blanchard  . 

Mount  Gilead 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Sterling., 
Napoleon 


Nelsonvllle 

Nevada 

Newark 

New  Athens 

New  Bremen 

New  Carlisle 

New  Holland 

New  Lexington . . 

New  Lisbon 

New  Paris 

New  Richmond. . . 

New  Straltsvllle 

New  Vienna _ 

New  Washington... 
Niles 


High  School  (department). 

do 

do 

High  School ! 

High  School  (department) . 

do 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

High  School  (department) . 

High  SchooL 

do .- 

do 

do 

do 

Union  School 

High  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

High  School  (departonent)I 
Higji  School 


.do. 


High  School  (deiJartment) . 

High  School 

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

ii""do"iiiii™ir"ii;ii 
""iidoiirrriiiiiiiii"!"! 


J.  p.  Lnkens 

J.  L.  Strange «. 

G.W.Henry 

J.  S.Otis 

F.D.Ward 

J.  G.D.Tucker 

S.  Steflens 

Geo.AStine 

E.W.  Wilkinson 

A.Emsberger , 

B.F.Hoover 

E.F.  Alspach 

J.  W.  MacKinnon 

E.  N.  McConnell 

S.P.Baughman 

Frank  Jones 

D.N.Cross 

Henry  G.  Williams 

G.  W.  Hayward,  reporting 
officer. 

Joseph  Rea,  superintend- 
ent. 

J.  Sherman  Beck 

W.M.Wikoft 

Ftank  P.Wheeler 

P.B.Dyer 

J.E.Pmefrock 

J.M.Jones 

Miss  Emma  Paddack 

E.W.  Green 

MLss  S.  P.  Pearce 

Arthur  Powell 

W.  S.  Jones 

R.  B.Paisley 

Louis  B.  Demorest 

Miss  Ida  Bunker 

W.P.Stewart 

Miss  Ida  M.  Flake.-. 

W.G.  Scroggle 

W.  H.  Sidebottom 

John  A.  McDowell 

Fletcher  Hawk 

D.A.Sharp 

M.W.Speare 

Wm.M.  White 

L.M.Sheppard : 

W.  W.  Weaver,  superin- 
tendent 


Geo.  Rossiter 

S.  E.  Swartz 

J.RHosick 

K.  Vander  Maaten .. 

G.  A.BiUow 

Geo.  A.  Chambers ... 

J.  C.  Fowler 

W.  H.  Van  Fossan 

F.S.AUey..... 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Davis.... 

C.L.  Williams 

P.  H.  Roberts „ 

J.  P.  Kimerline 

Miss  Llda  Baldwin. 


a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  departments. 
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Ht^  Schools  for  755^50— Continued. 


students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Nimiber 
prepar- 
ing  for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 

sclen- 
tmc 

course. 

Number 
of  stu 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  In 
1889-90. 

I 

1 

i 
1 

1 

ii 

1 

V 

CO  S 

S 
I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

SIO 

21 

6 
10 
10 
17 
13 
22 
36 
20 

0 
20 
15 
19 
25 
32 

8 

6 
20 

9 
15 

18 

5 

40 
12 
24 
22 
16 
49 
10 

5 
26 
25 
10 
35 
48 
17 
25 
18 
24 
33 
10 
10 
24 
20 

9 
17 

24 
13 
56 
18 
15 
17 
13 
18 
20 
24 
5 
20 
19 
15 
25 

16 
8 
17 
14 
13 
27 
69 
18 
4 
10 
25 
46 
46 
30 
9 
21 
25 
15 
15 

11 

14 
27 
23 
38 
27 
24 
95 
17 
105 
61 
35 
12 
62 
21 
26 
45 
19 
16 
34 
9 
15 
26 
24 
23 
35 

50 
18 
124 
21 
9 
25 
14 
24 
40 
22 
20 
21 
28 
19 
48 

0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
S 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 

0 
3 
0 
1 
6 
6 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 

5 

4 
1 
0 
2 
6 
9 
0 
2 
0 
1 
7 
11 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No  . 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

100 

$10,200 

5,050 
50,300 
15,000 
10,351 

iOGO 
15,600 

5,800 
15,050 

2,060 
20,100 
15,250 
52,000 
14,020 
28,050 
12.050 
25,000 
16,100 

4,035 

3,500 

18,250 
30,300 
2,000 
6,300 
2.000 
8,010 
35.010 
6,000 
5,400 
97,200 
10,050 
4,560 
8.200 
8,125 

88,433 

8124 

1888 
1880 

No.. 
No  . 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

250 
100 
655 
25 
300 

0 
412 

0 
400 
220 

0 
150 

0 

0 
100 

5,760 

3,431 

130 

■"i'ooo* 

85 
29 
15 
60 
...... 

168 
25 
300 

1890 

2 

0 

1891 

1882 

0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1893 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

2 

0 

1899 

4,000 

150 
9 

1900 

1901 

1 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 

3 
0 

1902 

700 

30 

1903 
1904 

0 
0 

2 

0 

0 
0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3,9G0 
171 

581 

'"'886' 

1,200 

"4,'666' 

40 

40 

40 
100 

""666' 
40 
50 
96 
100 

1905 

No  . 

1906 

1 

0 

s 

0 
2 
2 

1 
3 
2 
5 

4 

2 

3 
5 
2 

14 
1 
1 

22 
5 

16 
9 
0 
0 

20 
4 
3 
9 
6 
1 
3 
6 
5 
3 
2 
4 
5 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

20 

43 

■"■"75' 
400 
120 
100 
200 

30 
500 

75 
200 

96 
800 
100 

1907 

1908 

0 

1 

1009 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
8 

1910 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1911 

------ 

1912 

1913 

4 
"0 

6 
0 

2 

4 

0 
10 

1914 
1915 
1916 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
10 
7 
3 
2 
8 
0 
1 
1 
2 
6 
0 
0 
1 

27,035 

"i.'soo" 

'■"*626" 
"5,'594' 

352 
175 
30 
187 
420 
24 
33 
200 

""S7i' 
30 
80 
200 
120 
75 
104 

1917 

.0 

0 

1918 
1919 

1920 

2 
0 

8 
0 

8 
2 

s 

1921 

1 
0 

1 

8 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
0 

8 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 

1922 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

546 
60 
400 

600 
18,000 
10,100 
25,100 

1923 

2 

4 

1924 

1 

7 

1925 

1926 

1 

1 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

150 

150 

300 

60 

11 

0 

1927 

5,075 
35,250 
10,000 
25,200 
55,200 

""i'soo" 

3,660 
9,100 

1928 

1920 

1930 

2 
6 

11 
8 

7 
3 

12 
5 

1931 
1932 

1933 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

15,100 

2,500 

95 

1934 
1985 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

1       5 
0       2 

4 
0 

4 
2 
1 
4 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
3 
3 
2 

7 
2 
8 

1 
4 
9 
3 
0 
6 
7 
5 
4 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

100 

450 

125 

0 

500 

400 

400 

300 

0 

50 

120 

400 

1936 

36,806 
20,125 
1,500 
25,060 
20,300 
12,100 
12,050 
15,300 
12,100 
18,240 
47,140 

1,862 
1,200 

"4,'666' 

•""666" 

02 
50 
18 
224 
150 
110 

1937 
1938 

2 

0       2 
0       1 

0 
0 

1939 
1940 
1941 

1942 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

6 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
5 
2 
2 
0 

2 

9 
3 

4 
4 

2 

2 

1943 
1944 

3,500 
2,100 

850 
180 

78 

1945 

8 

12 

1946 
1947 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90. 

'  Table  3.St(Ui8Hcs  of  JhdAk 


State  and  post-offloe. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Name  of  principaL 

l^mnberof 
•*Becoiid- 
ary"  In- 
structors. 

1 

(3 

1 

9 

3 

4 

s 

1M8 

OHio-contlnued. 

North  Ainherst 

North  Baltimore .... 
North  Lewlsburg . . . 
Norwalk 

EUgh  School . . 

Miss  M.  G.  Lamber  ton 

W.  M.  WaIt«rTiilr« 

OS 

4 

IMO 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

1950 

W.  D.Pepple . 

1061 

....T.do 

1952 

Norwich      ......... 

Union  School-.'...—— 

Chas.  Pulkerson 

1953 

Oak  Harbor.... 

High  School 

Geo.  H.  Wittney 

1954 

Oberlin         

....T.do 

Miss  Grace  Safford 

Chas.  W.  Harding 

ION*) 

Olmstead. — 

Orrville 

iir.IIdo"*"'!"----!"**!" 

1956 

J.  Li.  Wright 

1957 

Osbom 

High  School  (department). 
do 

High  S<»hon1  .    ,    ..      . 

S.S.Gabriel "* 

1958 

Ostrander 

Oxford 

J.W.Cross 

1959 

W.H.Steuart 

\m> 

PainesvlUe 

....T.do 

A-CBurrUl 

v*.  T/ivingortd . , 

1961 

Paine 

High  School  (department). 
do 

1962 

Peebles 

C.T-..  Swain I" 

1963 

PemberTille 

Perry ...,. 

do 

High  School 

Jno.  S.Hoyman 

1964 

Jasper  Robertson 

1965 

Perrysburg 

do 

I.  M.  Saddler I 

D.P.Fulmer 

E.E.  Arnold,  B.PH 

1966 

PerrysvlUe 

High  School  (department). 
do 

1967 

Pickerlngton 

1968 

Plketon.T 

High  School 

M.  P.Andrew 

C.W.Bennett 

Chas.  W.  Vandegrlft 

C.H.  Teach 

1969 

Plana 

1970 

Plain  City 

High  School  (department). 
do 

1971 

Pleasant'Hlii 

1972 

Pomeroy 

nigh  .^chnnl .  ,  ,_ 

T.C.Flanegln 

1973 

Port  Clinton 

Portsmouth 

Port  Washington . . . 
Put-In-Bay 

....-do 

do 

Union  School 

J.E.McKean 

1974 

W.A.ConneU 

1975 

ChBS.  Li.  Cronebach I 

Bookmyer ... . 

1976 

High  School 

1977 

1978 

Quaker  City 

RAV^nna .„ 

....T.do 

do 

Alva  B.  Hall...*. H 

P.A-MerrlU 

P.M.Kelly 

1979 

Reesville 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

1980 

Rendville 

Cha8.W.Cook8on I 

D.  J.  Snyder 

1981 

Reynoldsburg 

Richwood.... 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

1982 

J.W.Simon.—.... 

1983 

Ripley 

Union  School 

Isaac  MltcheU II* 

1984 

Rock  Creek 

High  School 

A.A.Prentice 

1985 

RoseylUe 

do 

John  A.  Williams .... 

1986 

Ross 

Venice  Union  School 

High  School  (department). 
High  School...... 

A .  K,  B.  Strephens . . 

1987 

RushsylTania 

StClairsviUe 

St.  Marys 

E.  R.  Abbott Ill* 

1988 

Walter  Mitchell 

J.  D.  Slmkins,  superin- 

tendent. 
L.  L  Morse 

1989 

High  School  (department). 
do 

1990 

St.  Paris 

1991 

Salem ......—.. 

High  School 

FrajikR.  Dyer..— .. . 

1992 

Sallneville 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

R.  S.  Baker l~" 

1993 

Sandusky ........ 

L,.  A.  Hine II 

Perry  Fostnaught 

W.A.Trowbridge. * 

A.  W.  Poster 

1994 

Scott 

do 

1995 

Sflv^^nMUe  ..... 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

1996 

Seville 

1997 

Shaucks 

do 

R.  A   Hrtftklns , .. 

1908 

Sidney 

do 

Ida  Haslup 

1999 

South  Ch  arleston. . . 
Sparta 

do 

E.  M.  Vancleve "' 

2000 

High  School  (department) . 
do 

H  T, jflnkln?* ... 

2001 

Spencer 

J.  W.  Kllnker " " 

901?. 

Steubenville 

Stockport 

High  School 

E.  W.  Matthews 

2003 

...  do 

F.M.Gill    ~" 

2004 

Stryker  

High  School  (department) 
High  School 

A.  B.  Stevens ""* 

2005 

Summerfleld .... 

Sunbury 

J.  R.  Franklin "* 

2006 

do 

Im  R  Yeager,  A.B 

2007 

Tallmadge 

Central  School — 

Miss  A.  M.  Nutting  ....III 

C.  A-  Kroutt,  A.  M 

H.  C.  Adams -«.— - 

2008 

Tiffin 

High  School 

S009 

Toledo 

do 

a  Also  give  instruction  In  other  departmentsiigitized  by  ^ 
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i 

Students 
in  second- 
^y  grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

eluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
coDege 
classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
sclen- 
tiflo 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1880-90. 

t 
f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

B 
H 

1 

1 

II 

s 
I 

6 

II. 

1 
< 

1 

1 

1 

& 

i 

9 

i 

1 

11 

13 

1 

1 

e 

7 

8 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

30 

91 

20 
16 
14 
73 
20 
16 
75 
26 
18 
90 
12 
30 
45 

5 
11 
20 
21 
12 

2 
20 
15 
30 
16 
21 
20 
20 
61 
13 
15 
16 
26 

6 

7 
45 
10 
17 
20 
16 

ao 

16 
18 
19 

16 
65 

16 
62 
10 
17 
6 
19 
47 
19 
18 
27 
48 
17 
19 
15 
18 
18 
47 

28 
39 
13 
116 
22 
22 
86 
22 
23 
20 
16 
40 
65 

7 
20 
Ob 
25 
44 

6 
19 
16 
52 
15 
25 
33 
36 
100 
11 
25 
24 
44 
13 

8 
40 
36 
45 
88 
15 
20 
17 
87 
48 

16 
66 
28 

110 
14 
19 
7 
20 
60 
16 
14 
20 
85 
83 
21 
16 
12 
18 
94 

276 

0 
0 

7 

0 
1 
5 

0 
3 
2 

4 
1 
3 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

91 
32 

100 

11,600 
10.000 
7,600 

860 
80 

1948 

1949 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1950 

1951 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
3 
0 

1 
1 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 

0 

4 

0 
2 

No.. 
No- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
160 
400 

0 
100 
400 

0 
300 
500 

0 

1,560 

20,200 

52,100 

11,000 

15,100 

10,050 

8,070 

3,600 

10,500 

6,175 

1,500 

15,000 

6,(»0 

13,400 

8,150 

2,500 

2,000 

1952 

4 
2 
0 
2 

4 
1 
4 
4 
0 

7 
11 
8 
7 
0 
2 
10 
14 
0 

14,320 

15,340 

935 

75 

306 

40 

1053 



1054 

26 
0 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
2 
2 
6 
2 
7 
0 
0 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 

lOK 

1956 

1 

1 

'l'6,'606' 

8,300 

2,127 

960 

500 

75 
113 
375 
750 
30 
20 
50 

1957 
1058 

6 
1 
0 

8 
0 
0 

1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

§ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
3 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
8 
2 
0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

125 
15 
0 

150 
0 
0 

1963 

2 
3 
0 
0 

2 
8 
0 
0 

1964 

1966 

'"'806' 

60 
24 

1966 
1967 
1968 

1969 

2 
0 

2 
U 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
4 
7 
3 
5 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 
7 
1 

4 
8 
2 
1 

10 
0 
0 
4 
9 
0 
2 
8 
8 
8 
4 
0 
0 
0 

14 
6 

2 
4 

2 
26 
0 
0 
0 
3 
7 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No  . 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

50 
ISO 

3,050 

8,000 

70,300 

80,000 

"2:4n' 

24 
39 

1970 
1971 

1972 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
12 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
9 

6 

10 

No.. 
No.. 

200 

40 

250 

15 

1973 

1974 

0 

0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

10 
30 

4,000 
2,625 
10,200 
18.200 
1,000 
8,000 
10,600 
25,060 
6,000 
10,060 
10.025 
2,560 
7,000 
20,200 
38,226 

16,075 
40,150 
14,000 
61,000 
7,675 

'4,150' 

10,000 

38,000 

25,500 

3,050 

6,100 

60,660 

6,100 

20,250 

1975 

1976 

0 

0 

0 

100 

90 

1,500 

1977 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 
0 
25 

197R 

5 

13 

1979 

1980 

"8."800' 
6,317 

'""mo* 

078 
150 
114 
150 
200 

1981 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

2S0 
600 
100 

1962 
1983 

0 

0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 

1 
6 
2 
4 
0 
0* 
0 
3 
4 
7 
0 
0 
4 
4 

1684 

12 
5 

10 

1985 

No.. 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

100 

0 

400 

700 

50 

200 

0 

660 

6* 

275 
0 

1986 

9 
0 
0 

I 
0 

1 
1 

8 
0 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1987 

■"6,'9d3* 

3,600 

"4^500* 
4,000 

"6,'6o6' 

200 
80 

120 
144 

"I'OO' 
28 
45 

1988 

0 

2 
2 
2 

0 

2 
4 

0 

19H0 

1 

0 

1990 
1991 

1992 

199R 

1994 

1 

0 
0 
8 
13 
0 
0 
1 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
21 
0 
0 
3 
0 

2 
0 
2 

1 
0 
2 

1995 

1996 

2,058 

29 

1997 

199R 

4 
0 

8 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

400 
448 
40 

120 

100 

30 

600 

6,000 

"i,'242" 
4,881 
1,038 

124 
50 
82 

187 
3 

100 

1999 

2000 

2001 

5 

4 

0 
0 

5 

0 

2002 
2003 

5 

2004 

0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2005 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 
7 

5,025 

85 

2006 

2007 

2006 

1   188 

1 

,„,. 

...w 

21 

61 

No.. 

No.. 

800 

i6i,6o6 

336 

2009 
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State  and  post-offlce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  prlndpaL 

1 

Number  o!| 
"seeoad- 
aJT-ta- 

strxictan.! 

! 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

« 

1 

2010 

OHIO— continued. 
Troy - 

High  School 

E.  A.  Lymann 

E.  H.  Hatton..-. 

s 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2011 

UnlonvUle  Center  .. 
Upper  Sandusky..  . 
Urbana    ...... 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

2012 

W.  A.  Baker 

2013 

do 

Wm.  McK.  Vance 

2014 

Vanlue 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

O,  J.  Cory 

1  1        0  = 

2015 

Van  Wert 

Kmily  Shinn 

1 

2 
2 
I 

I 

1 
I 

ca 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 

4 
1 

2 

2om 

Versailles 

...."  do  .. 

W.  F.  Allgire 

e 

2017 

Wadsworth 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

T^  M  Plank. _ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

t 

OS 

04 

4 
0 

1 
0 
3 

0 
0 

2018 

Washington  Ck>urt- 

House. 
Watervllle  .. ... 

Thos.K.  Berry 

2019 

do           

Thos.  B.  Pinkerton 

R.  H.  Klnnison 

2020 

WeUington 

do 

2021 

West  idexandria ... 
Westervllle 

...  .  do 

C.O.Howell 

2022 

do 

T.  M.  Fonts ._ 

2023 
2024 

2025 

West  Jefferson 

West  Liberty 

West  Salem 

High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

do 

J.  V.  Stewart.. _ 

J.  M.  Reason,  superinten- 
dent. 
D.  P.  Mock 

1 

2026 

West  Union 

do 

F.  C.  Hood,  reporting  of- 
ficer. 
S.  T.  Logan 

2027 

Westwood       - 

do .    . 

2028 

Williamsburg 

do 

G.  W.  Felter 

2029 

WlUouchby 

.      .  do 

J.  C.  Barney,  superinten- 
dent. 
E.B.  Stiles 

John  Rpa                             .    . 

2030 

Wllminfifton    ....... 

do        .                .    ... 

2031 

Winchester 

High  School  (department), 
do 

2032 

Wlncsberg     .  .. .    . 

R.  H.  Snnkle 

1 ) 

?033 

Woodsfleld 

High  School 

E.  B.  Thomas 

0  1 

2034 

Woodstock-.  ....  . 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

George  Waite . 

04 
5 

03 
S 

3 
0 
7 

7 

6 

a\ 

\ 

2035 

Wooster 

Miss  Jane  A.  Boyd 

W.  F.  Kelly 

203« 

Worthington 

....I.do 

2037 

Xenla 

do 

G.  J.  Graham. 

2oas 

Youngstown 

Zaleskl 

Rayen  High  School 

B.  M.  Hill 

2039 

High  School 

do 

C.  J.  Biery _ 

W.  M.  Townsend 

2040 

Zanesrille ... 

91041 

OREGON. 

Ashland 

High  School 

P.  A.  Getz 

•;'M2 

Grants  Pass 

do 

Henry  L.  Benson 

2043 

Portland 

do 

F.  O.  Vnntig       ^ 

2044 

Plneville 

High  School  (department) . 
do 

M.  R.  Elliott 

2045 

Union - 

Bernard  H.  Moore 

W.  H.  Dodds 

2046 

PBNTfSYLVAHIA. 

Allegheny 

High  School . 

2017 

Allento  wn. ....... -— 

^  do 

P.  D.  Raub 

2018 

Altoona 

do 

J.  G.  Shucker 

(a^      1 

2019 

Archbald  

,  .  .  do 

R.  W.  Davis 

X 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 

I 
04 

2050 

A^hb^iirn^^  ...  ...... 

Cheltenham  High  School .. 
High  School 

(Jeo.  W.  Flounders 

S.  H.  Clair 

2051 

Ashland  .  .......... 

2062 

Bangor 

do 

A,  J.  Pever«aux 

3053 

lieaver  ....-..-.._... 

....    do 

H.  B.  Twitmyer .... 

20W 

Bedford  

do 

Irving  A.  Heikes 

G.  W.  Johnstonbaugh 

C.  Edgar  Rebec 

2055 

Bellefonte 

do 

2056 

Berrysburg 

do 

2057 

Berwick - 

.  .     do 

E.  K.  Richardson 

2058 

Bethlehem 

do 

Chas.  T.  Bender 

2069 

Birdsboro .— .. 

do 

H.  G.  Hunter .... 

2060 

Bismarck............ 

..     do     .  . 

J.  B.  Batdorf 

2061 

Bradford 

High  School  (department). 

E.M.  Boyce,  superintend- 
ent. 

oAlso  give  instruction  in  other  departments 
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students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 

classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uated  or 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 

1 
1 

1. 

.9 

1 
1 

1 

1 

§1 

o8 

I 

I 

1. 
|1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

6 
"3 

1 

© 

1 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

91 

28 
9 
17 
83 
4 
45 
26 
22 
30 

11 
60 
13 
20 
18 
7 

40 
22 

9 
6 
10 

28 
15 
18 
13 
25 
55 
4 
58 
66 
18 
94 

15 
112 
90 
10 
9 

101 
75 
42 
3 
11 
29 
20 
23 
30 
43 
22 
24 
8 
12 
13 
22 

42 
14 

28 
51 
1 
103 
28 
82 
62 

22 

70 

6 

30 

21 

8 

28 
38 

8 
8 
84 

41 
18 
4 
13 
19 

119 
12 
84 

100 
9 

144 

44 

131 

173 

15 

7 

111 
101 
101 
18 
11 
34 
26 
32 
36 
49 
21 
33 
18 
39 
10 
51 

1 
0 

0 
0 

3 
8 

2 
2 

.  1 

0 

2 
0 
2 
3 
0 
4 
3 
3 
4 

8 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
3 
1 

9 
0 
4 

1 
4 

1 
0 
8 
4 
0 

17 
5 
6 

11 

1 
9 
1 
7 
0 
5 

1 
3 

8 
6 
5 

5 
0 
2 
0 
0 

Yes. 
No- 
No.. 
Yes- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

2.000 
0 

f?1.500 
10,000 
60,200 
85,500 
1,012 
2,000 
15,005 
25,100 
18,300 

12,040 
35,150 

2010 

8600 

2011 

2012 

2 

0 
..... 

26 

3 
0 

1 

0 

22 

4 
0 

3 
0 

3 
3 

3 
0 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No- 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No-. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

200 
0 
0 
0 

176 
50 

125 
50 
SO 

100 
0 

150 

150 
200 

20 
80 
400 

150 
14 
60 
0 
10 

"i.sis" 
""i;2o6" 

1,564 

1,000 

370 

$115 

4 

113 

7 

96 

100 

46 
650 
71 

2013 
2014 
2015 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2016 
2017 

2018 

2 

1 

1 
2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2019 
2010 

2081 

1 

"V 

0 
0 

1 
6 
2 

0 
0 

2XW8 

2 

0 

.— . 

2023 

.... 

3,200 

25,100 
12,100 

15,025 
10,050 
15,100 

10,100 
4,000 
3,060 

10,000 
8,150 

1,500 
'"6,*  109' 

50 

178 
80 

100 
180 
337 

2024 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

2025 
2026 

4 

0 

2027 

0 
0 

4 
8 
0 
0 

7 

0 
0 

1 
7 
0 
0 

« 

4 

2 

2 
0 
0 
2 
0 

2028 

6 

"is' 

8 

19 

18* 
0 

'J029 
2030 

2031 

2082 

2038 

..... 

.... 

330 

50 

2034 

^ 

2035 

8 

17 
2 

0 

4 

..... 

..... 

3 

1 
0 

0 
26 
1 
0 
2 

1 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 

• 

2 
12 
10 
0 
6 

0 
2 
6 
0 
2 

18 
16 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
8 

e 

5 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 

4 

14 
14 

4 
10 

0 
4 

26 
0 

7 

16 

19 
0 
0 
2 
7 
1 

11 
0 

11 
0 
1 
2 
4 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
Yes 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

200 
300 
40 
0 
300 

60 
260 
500 

0 
0 

0 
500 

13,000 
20,300 
1(«,000 
1,380 
80,^00 

3.060 
8,200 
200,025 
6.100 
15,375 

130.300 
100 

420 

230 
101 
133 

2036 

15 

11 

1 

15 

0 

8 
5 

1 
5 

0 

8 

2087 
2038 

4 

2 

2039 

8,000 
4^000 

i«,eoo 

100 

150 

250 

1,074 

2010 

0 

0 

2011 
2012 

2043 

5 
3 

8 
15 

10 
2 

6 
-9 

2044 

4 

5 
10 

8 

0 
0 

1,023 
1,606 

65 
400 

2045 

2046 
2047 

2048 

0 
2 
0 

0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
1 
2 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

I 

6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
2 
'  9 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
2 

4 
0 
9 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
No.. 
No-. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

300 
1,000 
1,100 

800 

600 
45 

100 

10,100 
20.050 
40,560 
10,200 
13,150 
25,000 
25,200 
300 
60,100 
35,000 

"is'ooo' 

60,000 

1.000 

2049 
?0n0 

2,2&r 
840 
414 
975 

1,210 
176 
881 
800 
600 
63 

2,206 

59 
25 

241 
85 

200 

'"'365' 

*""'72" 
1.019 

2061 
2058 

0 

1 

2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 

2063 
2054 
2055 
2056 

22 
0 

83 
0 

No.. 

20jy7 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

60 
0 
0 

2058 
2059 

0 
7 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2060 
2061 

T 
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2062 

2063 
2064 
2065 
2066 
2067 
2068 
2069 
2070 
2071 
.2072 
2073 
2074 
2073 
2076 
2077 
2078 
2079 
2080 
2081 


2085 
2086 


£069 
2U90 
2091 
2092 
2093 
2094 
2095 
2096 
2007 
2098 
2099 
2100 
2101 
2102 
2103 
2104 
2105 
2106 
2107 
2108 
2100 
2110 
2111 
2112 
2113 
2114 
2115 
2116 
2117 
2118 
2119 
2120 
2121 


Stube  and  pasi-oRlce. 


coLLtLcued. 
Bristol 


ferownsvllle 

BrynMawr , 

Butler 

Cambridge  boro 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

do 

Carmicbaels 

Catawlssa 

Centralia , 

Chambersburg 

Chester , 

Columbia , 

Connells  vlUe 

Conshohocken  

Coopersburg 

Corry 

Coudersport 

Danville 

Dauphin 


Doylestown 

Dunmore 

Easton 

East  Stroudsburg... 
EUzabethville.... 

Emlenton 

Emporium 

Erie 

Everett 

Girard 

Great  Bend 

Greenville 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Harrisburg 

do 

Hatboro 

Hazleton 

Hokendauqua 

Honesdale 

Huntingdon 

Hyndman 

Indiana 

Kutztown 

Lancaster 

do 

Lansdale 

Lansford 

Lewisburg 

Lewiston 

Liverpool 

Lock  Haven 

Mahanoy  City 

Marietta 

Meadville 

Mechanicsburg. . . 

Media 

Mercer 

Mercersburg 


Name  of  tn^tftiitioti. 


Hame  of  principal. 


High  School  (department). 


.do. 


High  School 

do 

Union  School 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (colored) 

Greene  Academy 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

Central  High  School 

High  School 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 


High  School  (department) 

Hl«h  School 

High  School  (South) 

High  School 

.do 


Graded  School 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

do.. 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Girls'  High  School 

Boys'  High  School 

High  School 

do 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

High  School  (department) 

do 

do 

High  School 

Boys'  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  (department) 

do 

High  School 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do. 


Ntunberot. 
itry  'is;-  | 


Ginii^t<m 


M.  S.  Booz,  superintend- 
.  ent. 

J.  G.  Anderson 

J.  LRobb  

L.  L.Fleeger 

Chas.  F.  Chamberlain  ... 

H.  J.  Hockenbury... 

Miss  Mary  Landes 

D.  M.  C.  Gring 

W.  M.  Nickeson 

John  P.  L.  Morris 

W.  W.  Heffner 

Sam'lGelvlx , 

J.  Frank  Reigart 

Miss  Mary  \yelBh 


J.  K.Harley 

Alvln  Rupp^. 

Miss  Dora  Wells . 


do 

High  School  (department). 
High  School 

.do. 


, do 

, do 

do 


W.  F.  Du  Bois 

S.M.Glbbs 

G.  W.  Mcnhenny,  report- 
ing officer. 

John  L.  Shroy,  B.  8 

L.  R  Fowler 

W.  J.  LaBarre...: 

J.  J.  Unger 

D.  H.  Romberger 

W.W.Pell 

H.  H.  Weber 

H,  C.  Misslner 

E.  E.  McCurdy 

A.  H.  Wlard 

E.  D.  Bovard 

Jas.  P.  Whitla 

H.  OramHine 

Daniel  Ruff 

Miss  Jennie  F.  Givler 

J.  Howard  Wert 

Wm.  S.Delp 

Peter  J.  Gough 

M.  P.  Reagle 

Geo.  W.  Twitmyer 

L.  S.  Shinnell 

J.  A.  Luman 

J.  B.  Woodruff , 

D.  B.  Llnderman 

J.  P.  McCaskey 

Miss  S.  H.  Bundeil 

J.  Horace  Landes 

A.  S.  Beisel,  M.  e 

D.  P.  Stapleton 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Bamett 

Edwin  Brown 

A.N.  Raub 

J.  H.  Eisenhower 

R.  R.  Pleam 

Miss  E.  R.  Hazton 

W.  H.  Hench 

L.  H.  Watters 

Geo.  H.  Lamb 

W.  T.Zumbro 


»i 


^ 


a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  department& 
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students 
n  second- 
iry  grade. 

.Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 

classical 
course. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 

scien- 

tiUc 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

whograd- 

uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  in 
1889-90. 

0 

! 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

l| 

oS* 

s 

I 

6 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

i 

1 

•a 

1 

5 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

e 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

isl 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

91 

4 

4 

18 
23 
81 
22 
153 
89 
19 
16 
21 
58 
76 
76 
40 
12 
23 
20 
31 
64 
75 
17 

87 

48 
8 
42 
28 
81 

188 
27 
16 
15 
68 
16 
10 

280 
0 
20 
60 

70 
80 
15 
12 
0 
172 
15 
16 
38 
80 
12 
47 
23 
24 
85 
27 
24 
41 
25 

• 

?sm 

12 

1 

0 

8 
0 

1 
2 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
2 
6 
9 

0 
2 
0 

22 

0 
2 

0' 
0 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

100 
660 
400 
400 
601 

$12,100 

25,050 

175 

15.060 

35.300 

25,000 

5,000 

1,600 

10,040 

7,025 

50 

25,150 

200 

8860 

'i;266' 

860 

"2,'466" 

1,000 

876 

"1163' 

"566' 
200 
42 

"'266' 

2068 

21 
19 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2064 
2065 

9 
66 

2 
2 
11 
0 
8 
4 
0 
7 
2 
4 

4 

15 
7 
0 
4 
5 
0 
0 
21 
10 

2066 
2067 

53 

2068 

10 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No" 

0 
0 
475 
256 
400 
70 

2069 

15 

5 
3 
8 

8 
0 
1 

2070 

29 

8 
0 
8 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

1 
8 

2071 

40 

0 

0 

?iY7?. 

40 

"VW 

90 
45 

2073 

20 

2074 

24 

12 

12 

12 

28 

2075 

10 

2076 

10 
20 
15 

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 
..... 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
8 

5 
0 

8 

0 

3 

4 
1 
1 
5 
0 

1 
2 
6 
0 

5 
8 
4 

6 
11 
0 

2 
18 
14 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

350 
140 
200 
50 
70 
20 

20 
75 
224 
0 
547 
100 
150 
200 
160 
60 
800 
646 
100 
100 
671 
805 

33,200 
2,600 
25,200 
16,260 
80,050 
4,250 

83,060 
83,200 
16,000 

160 
150 

463 
80 

2077 
2078 
2079 

82 
53 

5 
7 

10 
17 

2 

0 

422 

""'279" 

1,163 
1,700 

226 

260 

42 

"'ioo' 

10 
600 

100 
80 
200 

2060 
2081 

13 

20RS 

28 
8 
27 
0 
69 
11 
12 
80 
7 
12 
10 
27 
24 
11 
0 
180 
12 
30 
10 
36 
40 
15 
10 
16 
128 
0 
12 
9 
»7 
17 
10 
82 
22 
20 
41 
18 
14 
16 
27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2083 
2084 

2 

0 

6 
1 

0 
0 

2065 
2086 

11 
0 
8 

8 
0 

0 
0 
2 

8 
0 

8,000 

8,000 

2.125 

80,600 

8,026 

80 

5,000 

10,200 

80,000 

76 

468 
250 
646 
600 

450 

2087 

0 
2 

2 

8 

0 
0 
0 
2 

8 

1 
7 
2 
0 
0 
4 
2 
1 

15 
0 
0 
9 
0, 
4 
4 
0 
0 

4 

7 

22 
6 
0 
6 

14 
4 
0 
0 

86 
2 
9 
0 
8 

16 
0 
0 

2088 
2069 
2090 
2001 
2092 

486 

""96" 
100 

2093 

2094 

2095 

2096 

2097 

41 
0 
2 
0 
2 

85 
0 
0 
0 

..... 

1 
0 
4 

25 
0 
0 
0 

12 

0 
2 

85,400 
8,000 
25,300 
10,100 
1.000 

"s^wo" 
"6,666' 

800 

'""175* 

*"2,"266" 
860 
713 
825 

""266' 

68 

100 

260 

2098 
2099 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

150 

800 

8,210 

1,200 

0 

0 

2 

2100 

2101 

.     8 

5 

2102 
2103 

0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2104 
2105 

4 

5 

2106 

0 
0 
2 

1 
6 
0 
8 
8 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 

0 
80 
12 
2 
18 
0 
9 
•    6 
4 
24 
0 
0 
0 
9 
8 

2107 

0 
0 
0 

"12* 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 

1 

9 
0 
0 
0 
10 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

80 
806 

197 

60,000 
25.000 
16.830 

6.000 
85,000 

8,000 
25  100 
17.100 

6,600 
41,000 

2108 

685 
1.430 

160 
1,157 

278 

""987* 

"iss* 

"*256' 
60 
60 
500 

2109 

2110 

2111 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

1,000 
201 
200 
400 
600 

1,200 

2112 

0 
1 
0 
8 
18 

0 
0 
0 
2 
44 



.... 

2113 
2114 

2 

1 

8 
8 

2115 
2116 
2117 

2118 

0 
1 

1 

2 
0 

1 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No-. 
No.. 

800 

28,100 

100,000 

9.600 

100 

1,100 

800 

200 
175 
SO 

2119 

2120 

0 

0 



..— 

No-. 

60 

2121 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1889-90. 


Table  Z.—StatisHes  <^P* 


State  and  post-ofllce. 


Name  of  instltnUoxL 


Name  of  princlpmL 


NnmbccC 
strnctoi 


2122 
2133 
212  J 
2125 
2126 
2127 
2128 
2129 
2130 
2131 
2132 
2133 
2134 
2136 
2136 
2137 
2138 
213f 
2140 

2141 
2142 
2143 
2114 
2145 
2146 
2147 
2148 
2149 
2150 
2151 
2152 
2153 
2154 
2155 
2156 
2157 
2158 

2150 
2160 
2161 
2162 
2163 
2164 
2165 
2166 
2167 
2168 
2169 
2170 
2171 

2172 
2173 
2174 
2175 
2176 
2177 
2178 
2179 
2180 
S181 


PBNWSTLVAKIA— 

continued. 

Middletown 

Mifflinbiirg 

Milton 

Monongahela  City  .. 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Joy , 

Myers  town 

Nantlcoke 

New  Brighton 

Newcastle 

Newport 

Newtown t 

Norrlfltown 

North  East 

North  Wales 

Oherlln 

Parkesburg 

Pen  Argyle 

PhUadelphla 


High  School 

do 

do 

do — ............... 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

High  School  (derMtrtment) 
High  School .- 

iiiiido'.riii"".niiiiiiiin 
!i"iido"iiiiii""ri""ii" 

High  School  (department) 
Central  High  School 


Phocnlxvllle 

Pittsburg.. 

Pittston 

do 

Pleasantvllle 

Portland 

Pottatown 

Potts  vllle 

Heading 

do 

Renovo 

Ridley  Park 

Royer'sFord 

Sandy  Lake 

Scranton 

Selleravllle 

Sbamokln. ....... 

Sharon 


High  School 

Central  High  School 

High  School 

We^t  Pittston  High  School. 

High  School , 

do, 


D.  H.  Bncher .^ 

James  A.  Rohbach,  a.  m. 
S.  O.  Goho... ^ 

E.  W.  Dalbey 

W.N.Lehman 

E.M.  Allen 

Sam'l  Haak.  m.  s 

S.  L.  Smith.... 

Miss  Jennie  Knott 

Martin  Gantz 

Silas  Wright 

J.  Kirk  Leatherman 

A.  D.  Eisenhower 

F.  H.  Shaw,  A.  M 

Lewis  R.  Harley 

Calvin  F.  Martz 

Chas.  B.Cloud 

Wm.  P.  Messinger. 

Henry  C.  Johnson,  a.  x., 

LL.n.,  PH.D. 

Harry  P.  Leister 

Chas.  B.  Wood 


Shenandoah 

Slatington 

Somerset 

South  Bethlehem . 

Spar  tansburg 

Springboro 

Steelton 

Stroudsburg 

SimimitHlll 

Sunbury 

Susquehanna .. 

Tamaqua 

Thurlow 


Tidloute  ... 
TltusTille.. 
Trevorton . 

T3rrone 

Ulysses . 


Upland 

Warren ... 

Waynesboro 

Weatherly 

Wellsboro 


do 

do 

High  School  (boys). 
High  School  (girls) 

High  School 

do 

do 

Union  School 

High  School 

;"i"do.*""iriirri"r 
do 


do 

do ^ 

do .,.. 

Excelsior  High  School 

High  School  (department) 

do 

High  School 

do 

do _ 

do 

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

South   CThesterboro  High 
SchooL 

High  School 

do 

do 

High  School  (department) . 

do 

High  School 

Warren  Academy 

High  School 

do  „ 

do 


William  H.  Putnam ... 

J.  W.  Lackey 

H.  F.  Walker 

M.C  J.  Stupp _ 

S.  A.  Thurlow 

M.  E.  Schelbner 

MlssE.  A.  Stable 

Chas.  B.  KoUey 

Miss  Anne  Mathios 

William  Lockart _. 

M.  E.  Hess 

J.  C.  Lange 

H.  T.  WUltoms 

Geo.  A.  Farrow 

J.  W.  Canon,snp«intend- 
ent. 

W.  N.Ehrhart 

J.  J.  Savitz „ 

Grant  Kendall 

M.  Alton  Richards 

W.S.Smith 


ChaA.  S.  Davis 

WIUH.  Ramsey.,.. 
WnL  McLaiighlin.. 

C.  D.Oberdorf 

C.T.Thorpe 

J.  F.Derr ^ 

W.  A.  Storrle 


R.  D.  (Crawford 

Miss  L.  M.  Wilson „ 

P.  S.  Bergstreeser 

B.  F.  Pinkerton 

Miss  Ada  W.  Horton 

Henry  S.  Borreman 

Miss  Jessie  E.  AUeo 

A.J.Harbaugh ^^ 

a  A.Ritter 

H.E.RaesIy .. 


a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  department8.y 
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1 

Number 

1 

be 

1 

i 

a 

s 

6 

Number 

Number 

of  stu- 
dents 

9 

a 

I 

i 

Students 
n  second- 
iry  grade. 

Colored 
puplla 

In- 
cluded. 

prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

prepar- 
iDg  for 
college 
scien- 
tiac 
course. 

whograd- 
uated  or 
com- 
pleted 
their 
studies  in 
1889-90. 

•- 

1 
t 

! 

1 

oS 

1 

a 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

:s 

•a 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

6 

e 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

It 

18 

19 

90 

di 

15 

36 
47 
20 
23 
33 
29 
15 
35 

0 
0 
0 

■  "o 

4 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

"6' 

3 
0 

0 

4 
1 
2 

'"z 

1 
2 
3 

8 

9 

3 

..... 

3 

4 
8 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No" 

No., 
No.' 

100 
250 
1,500 
200 
100 
200 
220 
200 

180,000 
12,000 
25.200 
40,200 
40,000 
10,025 
8,000 
200 

»1,123 
780 
806 

840 
121 
406 

2122 

83 

0 

0 

2128 

16 

2124 

5 

— 

.... 

2125 

26 

2,700 

...... 

2126 

16 

2 

-   0 

2127 

13 

2128 

15 

1 

0 

2 

0 

60 

2129 

ffi> 

35 

1 

10 

10 

10 

8 

6 

6 

Yes. 

No.. 

600 

100,600 

6,000 

100 

2130 

56 

TZ 
22 

3 

15 
2 

10 
3 

4 
2 

8 
8 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

500 
300 

23,600 
9,050 

3,500 
500 

700 
80 

2131 

18 

10 

15 

2132 

14 

25 

3 

2 

0 

0 

... 

1 

7 

Yes. 

No.. 

100 

7,425 

419 

190 

2133 

88 

128 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

18 

23 

Yes 

No.. 

4,000 

50,600 

900 

2134 

20 

34 

0 

0 

8 

20 

6 

0 

3 

6 

Yes, 

Yes. 

1^ 

15,250 

862 

612 

2ia'> 

6 

14 
9 

2 
5 

3 
2 

Yes. 
No.. 

No" 

100 
0 

10,000 
2,533 

400 
595 

2136 

10 

1 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2137 

7 

16 
12 

0 

1 

0 
3 

0 
3 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
9 

1 
4 

0 
5 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
23 

2138 

5 

3,615 

650 

75 

2139 

685 

0 

3 

0 

150 

0 

— - 

0 

76 

Yes. 

No 

3,000 

210,000 

47.619 

2140 

24 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

Yes. 

No.. 

600 

3,600 

2,400 

450 

2141 

811 

456 

2 

3 

13 

3 

68 

fS 

Yes 

2,000 

210,000 

30.000 

1,50Q 

2142 

10 
40 

45 
68 

2143 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Yes. 

No-. 

200 

50,200 

260 

.450 

2144 

10 
10 
53 

13 
18 
53 

0 

0 

6 

8 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No*" 

50 

15 

2,000 

83,100 
10,000 
83.525 

'"'270' 
3,667 

325 
100 
50 

2145 

2146 

0 

0 

0 

t 

6 

7 

2147 

61 

69 

J> 

0 

5 

15 

5 

13 

27 

No.. 

No.. 

200 

100,300 

250 

2148 

166 

0 

•to 

0 

8 

0 

13 

29 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

600 

66,000 

10.000 

2149 

0 
32 

180 
33 

0 
3 

45 

10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

300 

400 

30,500 
75,100 

2150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1,800 

300 

2151 

5 
0 
27 
40 

7 
10 
16 
160 

0 
0 
2 
6 

3 

0 

4 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

13,100 

14,060 

2,500 

75,200 

106 

332 

1,748 

85 
134 

37 
144 

2152 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

90 
275 
200 

2153 

2154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2155 

40 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 

No 

50 

6,100 

293 

250 

2156 

37 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

No.. 

No.. 

200 

30,200 

85 

2157 

13 

30 
15 
80 
80 

40 

57 
17 
50 
83 

D 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
2 
2 
0 

2158 

0 

1 

5 
0 

10 
2 
5 
5 

10 
2 
5 

18 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No 

1,723 
250 

200 
20,000 
100,000 
20,300 

2150 

2160 

4 
8 

7 
0 

2161 

No.. 

163 

60 

2162 

27 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..•^. 

a... 

0 

4 

No.. 

No.. 

280 

2,560 

284 

158 

2168 

27 

80 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

No 

No 

45 

5,000 

218 

170 

2164 

40 

30 

4 

0 

7 

9 

Yes 

No. 

1,700 

50,450 

3.500 

45 

2165 

11 
4 
80 

16 
17 
48 

4 

0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

0 

0 

400 

15.000 
17.000 
8,050 

745 

759 

2,000 

150 

2166 

0 

4 

0 
0 

5 
4 

1 
16 

2167 

2166 

40 

48 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

7 

Yes. 

No.. 

0 

26,100 

1,092 

76 

216J 

40 
9 

60 
18 

2170 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Yes. 

No.. 

30 

16,400 

1,968 

20 

2171 

13 
49 
17 
46 

21 
104 
25 
60 

0 
0 
0 
10 

0 
0 
0 
18 

1 
4 
0 

4 

2 

82 

0 

6 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.- 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

2,000 

230 

0 

500 

1,800 
65,775 

3,000 
48,100 

2172 

5 

9 

2,862 

500 

11,400 

243 

....... 

2173 

2174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2175 

21 

80 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

1^ 

2,  r)25 

201 

200 

2176 

12 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

No.. 

No.. 

» 

12,000 

918 

10 

21T7 

27 
12 
11 
65 

44 

40 
15 
86 

0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 

8 

1 

11 
9 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

50 
475 
200 
300 

400 
40.100 
12.560 
25,050 

'■7,'926' 

847 
MO 

652 
100 

"456* 

2178 

2179 

0 
2 

0 
0 

2180 

1 

0 

8 

7 

2181 
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Table  3.— iStotisftcs  of  i» 


state  and  post-offlc6. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Name  of  princlpaL 


"leccsii- 


2182 

2183 
2181 
2185 
2186 
2187 
2188 


2180 
2190 
2101 
2192 
2193 
2104 
2195 
2196 


2198 
2199 
2200 
2201 


2204 
2205 

2206 
22OT 
2206 


2210 
2211 
2212 
2213 
2214 
2215 


2216 
2217 
2218 
2219 
2220 
2221 


2224 
2225 
2226 
2227 
2228 
2220 
2280 


PENNSTI*VANIA- 

continned. 

West  Chester  — 

White  Haven 

Wlconlsco -. 

WlUlamsport 

Wrightsville 

York 

YoungsvUle 


High  School 

High  School  (department). 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 


2197    Peace  Dale . 


BHODB  ISLAND. 


Ashaway — ..— 

Barrlngton  Center. 

Bristol. 

Central  Falls 

East  Providence  — 

Newport 

OlneyviUe 

Pawtucket. 


Hopklnton  Graded  School 
High  School 

"do.' 


.do. 


Providence .. 

Warren 

Westerly  .... 
Woonsocket. 


Rogers  High  School 

Johnston  High  School 

High  School 

South    Kingstown    High 
SchooL 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 


BOJrm  OABOLIHA. 


Bennettsvllle.. 

Brunson , 

Charleston 

Columbia 


Marlboro  Graded  School.. 
High  School  (department) 
Memmlnger  High  School . 
High  School 


Dorroh 

Lexixigton.. 
Pine  Ridge. 
Union 


.do.. 


High  School  (department) 

Pine  Ridge  Academy 

Union  Graded  School 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Deadwood... 

Huron 

MlicheU 

Sioux  Falls.. 
Yankton 


TBZYNBSSBB. 


Ashland  City.. 

Brazil 

Chattanoo^ ., 
Clarksvllle  .... 

Cleveland 

Dandrldge 

Dyersburg 

Fall  Branch. . 

Jonesboro 

Knozvllle 

Laurel  Gap... 

Memphis 

Moimt  Horeb.. 

Rheatown 

Thorn  Grove.. 


High  School  (department) 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

......do ..................... 


Ashland  (Tity  Institute 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

Maury  Academy 

High  School  (department) 

High  School , 

do 

High  School  (girls') 

Oakland  Seminary 

Iteath  School 

High  School 

Male  and  Female  Academy. 
High  School 


Addison  Jones... 
Wm.F.  Porter- 
Robert  Ij.  Myers. 
W.W.Kelchner. 

S.  H.Bradley 

A.  Wanner 

J.N.Shumway .. 


Chas.  W.Moore , 

Walter  H.  Russell 

J.  E.  Crane 

Wm.  Overton 

Irving  W.  Home 

Frank  E.  Thompson ... 

Geo.  H.  Currier 

W.  W.  Curtis 

Sumner  Mowry 


David  W.  Hoyt 

O.R.C!ook 

KCWiUiard.... 

J.W.V.Rlch 


Rob*t  C.  Root .% 

D.H.Behr6 

Miss  A.  R.  Slmonton 

D.  B.  Johnson,  snperin- 
tendent. 

W.  C.  Winer 

P.T.Brodle 

M.  H.  Yount 

0.  A.  Graeser,  Jr  .... 


Mrs.  E.  M.  LoveJoy *.. 

Alexander  Strachan 


Miss  Emma  Younglove 
Miss  J.  M.  J.  Pryne. 

R.  B.  McClenon 

J.  D.  Stay 


Saml  Lenox 

Jno.  C.  Wright 

A.  T.  Barrett 

Miss  Jennie  O.  Jackson. 

D.  C.  Arnold 

John  T.  Henderson 

H.  S.  Kennedy 

Wm.  M.  Vines 

Charles  Mason 

W.  T.  White i 

Wilbur  W.  Weems 

Miss  M.  L.  Scudder 

Jones  M.  Hicks 

W.  F.  Piper 

B.  R.  Cate..., 


a) 


a  Also  give  mstructlon  in  other  departments./ 
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Number 

1 

j^ 

'1 

6 

Number 

Number 

of  stu- 
dents 

H 

1 
t 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

Students 
n  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

Ing  for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

wbograd- 
uatedor 
com- 
pleted 
their 
studies  in 
1889-90. 

1 
1 

1 

|| 

1 

a 

li 

s 

■a 

00 
M 

t 
1 

s 

m 

o 

1 

p 
Z 

oS 

s 

••3 

> 

1 

f 

(3 

« 

1 

i 

i 

lO 

1 

11 

© 

1 

1 

1 

e 

7 

8 

• 

Itl 

13 

14 

15 

le 

ir 

18 

10 

90 

91 

21 

45 

1 

4 

8 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

Yes. 

No.. 

1,200 

1100,240 

$2,160 

2182 

20 
30 

35 
40 

2 
10 

•r 

"6" 

4 
4 

10 
5 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.- 
No.. 

300 
2,500 

15,000 
40,275 

300 
800 

1287 

2183 

0 

0 

7 

2184 

62 

122 

3 

6 

2 

12 

0 

9 

16 

Yes. 

No- 

3,000 

50,300 

8,000 

135 

2185 

15 
48 
12 

16 
Tl 
12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 

0 
350 
500 

20,000 
30,275 
8,500 

107 
45 
40 

2186 

2 
0 

3 
0 

1 
5 

12 
4 

2187 

0 

0 

:::.:::: 

218B 

20 

17 

1 

0 

8 

8 

5 

2 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

100 

4,535 

675 

2189 

» 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2    No..  No.. 

30 

25,500 

4,549 

75 

2190 

24 
21 
37 

32 
26 
75 

1 

2 

3 

0 

' 

2        6  J  NO.. 

No 

300 

25 

2191 

::::::::: 



2192 

0 

0 

6 

o 

1 

9  iNo.. 

No.- 

25 

10,225 

3,000 

30 

2193 

60 

70 

3 

5 

9 

7 

7 

1  'Yes 

Yes. 

400 

30,000 

920 

2194 

27 

25 

0 

0 

6 

6 

i 

0 

1 

3 

No.. 

No.. 

200 

20,100 

3,000 

0 

2195 

63 
25 

88 
26 

21 

1 

11 

1 

5 
0 

0 
0 

8 

1 

14 
0 

Yes.;  No-. 
Yes.  No.. 

500 
200 

16,200 
6,000 

480     2196 

0 

0 

1,600  !  2197 

316 
16 
30 
44 

541 
31 
74 
70 

4 

1 

45 
4 

10 
2 

61 
2 
2 
9 

No..  No.. 
No-.  No.. 
No..' No.. 
No..' No.. 

1 

1,700 
650 
985 
260 

218,600 

5.300 

40,250 

40,700 

2,880     2198 

3 
4 
5 

8 
8 

150     2199 

0 
0 

0 
0 

'  r' 

600     2200 

3 

0 

200  j  2201 

20 
3 

55 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 

"2 

0 
3 

3 
2 

Yes.  No.. 
No..  No.. 

0 
400 

5,075 
4,100 

2,060 
1.200 

1,350 

2202 

2 

2 

375     2203 

0 
18 

20 
17 
2 
24 

262 
45 

15 
22 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

13 
13 

0 
0 

1 
2 

Yes.,  No.. 



21,000 

4,000 

2204 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2205 

0 
10 

1 

li 
12 
2 

1 

No 

No.. 

350 
2,050 

500 
1,500 

150 

185 

141 

1,200 

250 

No.. 
No  . 
No 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

0 
0 
50 

2207 

1 

-    134     2208 

1.... 

350 

2209 

20 
9 

48 

25 
18 
70 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

2 

2 

6 

2 

No.. 

No.. 

300 

40,100 
20,000 
14,300 

500 

2210 

0         0 

2211 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

150 

3,000 

360 

2212 

9 

32 

0 

0 

1 

5 

NOl 

No 

60 

8,000 
50,150 
30,600 

6,500 

0 

2213 

26 
15 

57 
19 

0 
0 

0 

0 
15 

0 
19 

3 

5 

0 
0 

3 
5 

No 

Nn 

300 
100 

2214 

No..  No.. 

2216 

4 

26 
50 
25 
15 
50 

10 
y     24 

93 
'     38 

23 

40 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
14 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes 

NO.. 
No.. 

400 
0 

"eoo" 

0 
0 

2,000 
2,000 

2216 

t 

0 
6 
5 
7 
0 

0 
25 
7 
5 
0 

1,250 

400 
322 

2217 

1 

2218 

Yes.  1  No-. 
No-.' No.. 
No..,  No.. 

2219 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15.200 
5,050 

3,800 
480 

300 
250 

^>?0 

50     40 

2221 

50 

56 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

No-.jNo.. 

60 

20,600 

2.600 

300 

2222 

11 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

Yes-  No.. 

0 

1.500 

700 

300 

2223 

10 

28 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Yes.^No.. 

60 

6,100 

1,250 

^,300 

2224 

8 

,    lUO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

No..  No.. 

872 

38.200 

0 

0 

2225 

19 

eo 

15 
135 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 

0 

o 
0 

6 
0 

4 

0 

No..  No.. 
No..  No.. 

105 
0 

3,500 
53,000 

424 

367 
,350 

2226 

1 

7 

2227 

7 

6 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No..  No.. 

0 

1.550 

278 

202 

2228 

2 
27 

5 
23 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
4 

5 
2 

0 
8 

0 
3 

No-.!  No.. 
No.. iNo.. 

153 

1  MO 

173 
600 

56 
300 

2229 

8 

3 

0     i'.soo 

2230 

ED90- 


-93 
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Table  S.—Statistid  ^F^tA 


State  and  po8t-<n&ce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principaL 

dumber  <^ 
ary*'tB- 

i 

c 
1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

2231 

TEXAS. 

Abileno         - -.-. 

HlsbScliool     

C.  G.Foust 

1 

2 

I 

S233 

Anna      — 1 

do 

J.  M.  Robinson 

W.  I.  Cowles 

L  H.Bryant 

] 

2333 

Atli'*ns           

Athens  Institute     ..  .. 

«:>»* 

Austin  

High  School 

s'     i 

2235 

Be.iTimont \ 

Bellvllle 

Blanco 

Biackettvllle , 

Bremond    I 

do                   

C.  F.  Jobnstou 

;       Til 

2238 
2237 

HlfiTh School  (department), 
iti'ih  School 

W.  A.  Trenchman 1        if      o 

W.  H.  Bruce 1        e  1       a 

2238 
2239 

Hi^rh  School  (department). 

Kduoatlonal  Institute 

High  School 

do 

E.  P.  Lord.  A.  M..I 

J.  B.  Wolte 

1          1  1        3 

1       11 

2240 
2241 

Brenliara 

I?ryan -- 

Miss  Mary  Rial 

A.  L.  Banks 

2 
4 

1 
2 
2 
3 
ff2 
1          2 

« 

2242 

Biimct 

do 

R.J.Richey 

H.  M.Pile 

A.  W.  Kinnard 

2243 

Coddo  Mills 

Calvert 

do 

Campbell ! 

CentervUle 1 

Cleburne 1 

do 

2244 

High  School  (white) 

High  School  (colored) 

2245 

do 

2246 
2247 

do 

do....* 

C.  A.  Neville,  M.  A 

C.  A.  Leavertun 

e4  . 

224H 

Hlv?h  School  (department) . 
.  do 

J.  M.  Johnson 

Z.  B.  AVhiiehurst 

'          1           ^ 
1       22  1      «3I 

3  1       3 
I  ,        1  . 

2;M0" 

Coleman ' 

Colorado 1 

Comanch* 

Corpus  Christl 

22S6. 

High  School 

Jacob  L  Hill 

2251 
2252 

High  School  (department), 
do                           

CO.  Smith 

Chas.  W.  Crossby...  . 

f>«53 

Corsicana 

High  School 

"VVm.  Lijxscomb !        i  i       i' 

2?54 

Dallas 

do 

T.G.Harris 4  1       2 

2255 

Eady    

Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitute. 
High  School 

A.B.Harmer o         •! 

2256 

El  Paso 

Miss  EllaB.  Meekins i 

W.  A.  Priest i 

Jno.  W.  Hopkins,  a.  m « 

-  1 

2257 

Floyd 

do         

2-38 

Galveston 

Ball  High  School 

2259 

(iou'^'^ales .. 

Hlirh  School  (department) . 

Sevt-n  Points-CoUeee 

High  School  (department). 

Harwood  Academy 

High  School 

Oscar  Chrlsman 

1 

2*260 

Gravblll.... 

Hallettsvllle 

J.  M.  Harder 

2  1       01 

2251 
2262 
2*it^3 
2264 
2265 
2-263 
2-2G7 
22c8 
2269 

2270 
2271 
2^272 
2273 

2274 

2C75 
2-270 
227r 

2278 

2280 
2281 
2282 
2283 
2284 
2285 
2286 
2287 
2288 
2289 

J.  C.  Florea 

I     V 

I       1  i 

2  0* 

3  1        11 
1           0 

Harwood 

R.  U.  Barkley 

Hempstead 

S.  H.  Dean 

Houston ^... 

Hubbard 

do 

C.  W.  Welch 

do 

F.  A.  I'all 

Itasea          ...... 

do     

N.  J.  Foster 

3  1     •»  i 

Kinsston 

La  G  range 

Calhoun  College 

T.  E.  Wallls,  A.  M 

0          ** 

High  School          

T.  R.  Dunlap 

Lecsburg 

East  Texas  Academic  In- 
stitute 
High  School  (department). 
Hig'i  School 

L  C.  Lamar 

Llano 

P.  H.  Hargon 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

"  I 

4 

2, 

0 

Lone  Oak 

W.H.  Attebery 

Lullnef 

McGregor 

Pierce  Institute   

High  School  (department). 

do  i 

F.  G.  Gambrilt 

J.    N.    Davis,   reporting 
officer. 

E.  M.  Faust,  superintend- 
ent. 

J.  W.  Hunter 

McKlnney 

'  Menardvllle 

High  School 

] 

Mexia    

do 

J.  C.  Blair 

{ > 

'  Midlotbian 

do. 

G.  F.  Taylor 

Milan     

Milan  Institute 

W.  A.  Toole 

1           1  ' 

'  Mineola 

High  School 

Jas.  M.  Skinner 

'1           8, 

i          ^ 
2          I 

1  1        Si 

'  Montague 

do 

J.  H.  Vaughan 

'  Nevada  •      .... 

.     do   

G.  W.  Guyer 

I  Palestine 

do 

E.  M.  Pace 

'  Paris   

.    do 

W.  S.  V.  Slebert 

2!        1 
1  1        »  ' 

PIrtle 

High  School  (department), 
do 

A.  S.  Baskett 

1  Pottsboro 

E.  D.  Macreaiy 

.  fl 

2 

1 
2 

S  1 

Ranger 

do 

W.  A.  Dennis 1" 

B.  F.  Torry 

11 

'  RlsfngStar 

High  School -.-...-..-. 

o! 

'  Roby 

do 

D.  ST)eer -.... 

V 

1  Rockdale 

High  School  (department). 

John  W.  Clark _. 

ol 

a  Also  give  instructions  in  other  departments. 
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High  Schools  for  i5^9-5<?— Continued. 


i 

Students 
n  second- 
try  grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
classical 
course. 

■     1 

Number 
prepar- 
ing for  1 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 

wbograd- 

uated  or 
com- 
pleted 
their 

studies  In 
1889-90. 

1 

to 

a 

I 

5 

a 

8 

a 

1 

CJ 
00 

1 
i_ 

ir 

d 

I 

0 

1 
1 

i 

2 

§ 

k 

a 

1. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

9 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

13 

e 

T 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

16 

18 

19 

SO 

91 

30 

6 

24 

59 

5 
10 
30 
24 
12 
18 
87 
18 
■20 
21 
25 
19 

8 
15 
15 

4 
34 

9 
10 

% 

15 
20 
50 
9 
14 
13 
7 
5 
22 
10 
29 
25 
29 
15 

30 
24 

7 
7 

23 

20 

40 

40 
7 
27 
77 
10 
20 
35 
24 
18 
45 
54 
9! 
15 
21 
20 
27 
10 
36 
20 
18 
40 
12 
27 
143 
4 

22 
15 
100 
12 
4 

22 
6 
9 
86 
10 
39 
15 
32 
.20 

50 
27 
13 
7 

44 

20 
35 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
b 

10 
0 
7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 

18 
0 
7 
4 
3 
2 
7 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No  . 

200 
0 
0 

720 
0 

200 

100 
1 
0 

357 

$1,550 
12,000 
2,015 
300 
10.100 
2,350 
10,000 
2,000 
6.040 
27,400^ 
26,350 
6,260 
1,20) 
12, 15U 
12,600 
5,010 
1,500 
3,050 
8,100 
5,000 
15,000 
20.000 
33,500 
75.500 
3,075 

^.150 

110,000 

720 

487 

0 

900 

2,300 

1,400 

3.600 

1,800 

12,650 

7,961 

1.296 

800 

1.800 

6,600 

900 

800 

7,000 

3,330 

S160 
175 

1.180 
114 
90 
350 
300 
144 
75 
350 

l,{y75 
446 
400 
220 
768 

2,lii0 

"225" 
450 

2SS1 
2232 

-6 

0 

2233 
2234 

1 

0 

0 

0 

No-.i  No.. 
NO..I  Yes. 
No..!  No.. 

^ 

2237 

|.... 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

2238 



•2239 

7 
2 

8 
13 

10 
5 

26 
10 

2240 

5 
16 
0 
0 

0 
0 
30 
0 

11 

2241 

No.. 

100 

0 

400 

300 

300 

0 

415 

825 

0 

0 

0 

100 

a\z 

0 
0 

170 
0 
0 

43 
0 

15 
5 
2 
1 
0 

10 

10 
15 

4 
0 
0 
8 

5 

\ 

4 

0 
5 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
28 

No..!  No.. 
No      No.. 
Yes.  1  Yes. 
No..  No.. 
No-.  No.. 
No-.  No.. 
No.  No.. 
Yes.' No.. 
Yes.  No.. 
No..  No.. 
No..!  No.. 

2243 
2244 
2215 
2246 
2247 
2248 
2249 

0 
4 
0 
4 

0 

3 

12 
7 
0 

0 
3 
0 

4 
4 
0 

2 
13 
23 
0 
4 

2250 
2251 

0 
30 
0 

0 
45 
0 

2,865 
4.564 
19,667 
6,410 
400 

4,172 
300 

68,284 
18,660 
500 
1.850 
394 
2,000 
4,500 

439 

3 

2 

150     2252 

347 

'"8O6" 

172 

ioae' 

2253 

No.. 

No.. 

2254 

0 

0 
0 
0 

'I 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

o' 

0 

1 
6 

1 
9 

2      3 

No.. 
No 

No.. 
No 

100 
160 

2256 
2256 

::::.:::: 

No.  !No.. 
Yes.,  No.. 
Yes.i  No.- 

12       liSfiO 

1,560  175,250 

200  I  32.»;0 

22*7 

0 
66 
0 

r 

2i68 

L.». 

2280 

6 

-1 
0 
0 
0 

8 
4 
0 
0 

3 
6 

8 

No 

No. 

3,000 

1.000     2360 

0      6 

No.. 

No.. 

6 
0 
0 

800 
0 
0 

600 

6" 

0 

4,520 

250 

16,100 

30,700 

12,050 

4,040 

5,200 

1,600 

500 

10.100 
2,000 
12,650 

"*"50' 
150 
162 

2261 

% 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

.     0 

2 

0 
5 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
3 

N0..I  No.. 
Yes.  No.. 
No..  No.. 
Yes.  No.. 
No..  No.. 
No.-'No.. 
No    i  No 

2262 
2203 
2264 



2266 

4 
20 

8 
0 

4 

I 

8 
0 

1,950 
900 
900 
375 

900 

785 
1,000 

700 
1,500 
3,000 

250 

100 

1,182 

90 

22B6 
2:^67 
2268 

0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

2260 

2270 
2271 

2 

0 

No.. 

826 

22r2 

2273 

8 

9 
5 

17 

8 
25 

5  1    2 

Yes. 

No.. 
No 

No. 
No.. 

250 

150 

450 

0 

3.5,650 

1.100 
14,300 

2,015 

200 

10.020 

6,575 

5.  COO 

5,500 

500 
5,7C0 
750 
300 
1.000 
935 
538 

300 

i,'26o' 

250 

m 

1,0C0 
165 

2274 

0 

0 

1 

..... 

0 

2275 
2276 

10  1      12 
20  1     25 
45  1      -10 
8  1       7 
14  1       6 
35  1     55 
22  1     53 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

No    1  No 

2277 

7 
25 
0 
0 

7 

30 
0 
0 

No.. 

2*^8 

20 
0 

10 
0 

6 
2 
0 

6 
3 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No 

25 
0 
0 

2279 
2280 
2281 

£0     30-250 

t«82 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I     4 

8 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

No..  No.. 
No.. I  No.. 
Yes.l  No.^ 

200 
0 
0 

2283 

4 

125 
19 
16 
63 

6 
110 
23 
14 

68 

0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

3 

630 
4.100 

311 

710 

1.000 

1,000 

552 

1,288 

■i,'05O' 
375 
5(6 
135 
924 

22W 

2285 

0 
6 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

39 
0 
0 
0 

2.000 
2,500 
2,000 
11,850 

2286 
2287 
2288 

20'     24 

8 

6 

4 

5 

2289 
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Table  3,—StaUsU^  of  i**^- 


State  ana  post-offlce. 

Name  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

ary     = 

struct.'-. 

1  I 

1 

9 

3 

4 

i 

*»*»90 

TBXAs— continued. 
San  Ansrelo  ..... 

High  School  (department) . 

Hiffh  School 

High  School  (department) . 

HighSchoal 

High  School  (department) . 
do 

H.  V.  Moulton 

1              i. 

2291 

San  Antonio.... ....  - 

W.  Schoch 

i  '     - 

•v>g'» 

Sealy               

J.  W.  Jennett 

M.  M.  Dupre 

W.T.Mann 

1 

Shelby^'iile 

Snyder 

Terrell 

1   '        ! 
,           1           * 

."w^ 

C.P.Hudson 

i      1  '     I 

'>'>96 

Uvalde      

do 

W.  J.  Splllnian,  8iipeTin> 

tendent. 
Joe  H.  Eagle,  a.  b. 

I      ^      I 

2297 

Vernon .............. 

do 

9           J 

2*>98 

.  .do 

do 

T.S.Cox 

J.N.GambrlU 

s!    i 

2299 

Waco      

Central  High  School 

High  School  .., 

1  '     " 

2300 

Weatherford 

Whitney 

S.A.Morrow 

J.T.Hall 

*   2  f       t 

2301 

do 

I  '       J 

'*302 

Whitt 

Parker  Institute 

A,  Bennett. , 

3          I 

2303 

UTAH. 

Ogden 

Central  School 

T.B.Lewia 

1 

1    1         0 

2304 

VERMONT. 

Barre 

High  School  (department). 
Academy     and    Graded 

School. 
High  School 

O.  D.  Matthewson.  a.  b 

Thomas  Martin 

Miss  Battle  E.  Glazier 

J.C.  Simpson 

1 

2305 

Barton.   ............. 

2306 

Barton  Landing  .... 
Bellows  Falls 

O            1 

2?07 

do 

1  1      ^ 

2308 

Bethel     

do 

J.  H.  Blaisdell 

*»        * 

2309 

Bradford 

Bradford  Academy 

D.B.Locke 

i       ' 

2310 

Brandon.  ........... 

High  School 

Ed.  H.  Datcher 

2  1       5 

2:ni 

Brattleboro 

do 

E.  H.  McLachlin [" 

2312 

Burlington 

Chester 

do 

High  School  and  Academy. 
Phillips  Academy  and  Dan- 
ville (Jraded  School. 
High  School  (department) . 
High  School 

S.W.Landon 

2           4 

2313 

E.  A.  Burnet 

0  1       ** 

2314 

DanvlUe ^.. 

Enosburg  Falls 

Essex  Junction 

Fair  Haven 

Miss  M.L.  Martin...     .11" 

2315 

L.  M.  Jenne  . , 

"  1 

1  1        4 

2316 

Miss  J.  B.  Jackman 

Otis  S.  Johnson  < 

0  j     ai 

1  1       1 
1         i 

1           0 
1  '        "• 

2317 

High  School  (department). 
Acatlemy    and    Graded 

School. 
High  School 

2318 

Hardwlck 

DonF.Andrus 

2319 

Hlnesburg 

H.M.  Page 

2320 

Hyde  Park 

Lamoille  Central  Academy. 
High  School 

J.  H.Maoomber 

2321 

Island  Pond 

S.L.Fagg 

1 
1 
I 

1 

5 

3 
0 

2322 

Ludlow 

Black  River  Academy 

Academy    and    Graded 

School. 
High  School  (department). 
do 

Geo.  Sherman 

2323 

Lyndon 

Chas.  A.  WUUams 

J.W.Wheeler 

2324 

Middlebury 

2325 

M  Iddletown  Springs 
Milton 

John  T.  FVnnell ... 

..tt 

2326 

do 

Henry  Babcock... " 

;  i  "^ 

2327 

Montpeller 

Washington  County  Gram- 
mar and   Montpeller 
Union  Schools. 

People's     Academy     and 
MorrisvUle   Gradecb 
Schools. 

High  School 

X.  C.  Wheeler,  a.b "' 

1 
1 

! 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

a 

2328 

MorrisvUle 

W.A.Beebe 

4 
S 

2329 

Newport            ...... 

Frank  L.  Bugbee 

2330 

North  Bennington.. 
Northfleld 

do 

H.  Dressel,jr 

2331 

do 

Henry  O.  Aiken 

' 

2332 

Poultney 

do 

W.C.Tlflt 

0 

0 

2333 

Proctor 

do 

F.P.Davison 

2334 

Qiieche 

do 

C.  A.  Crooks,  A.  M. .. 

2335 

Kichford-  .    . 

do    

James  C.  Flasre 

2336 

Rutland 

do 

George  G.  Wilson... 

8         3 
I         3 

2337 

St,  Albans 

1  St.  Albans  Academy   and 
Fr.vnklln  County  Gram- 
mar School. 

F.  H.  Dewart 

•-—V 

I      mar  sscnooi. 
a  Also  give  l-istructlons  in  other  departmsgi^itgy  vjOOQ 
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Number 

Number 

Number 
of  stu- 
detits 

1 

i 

<9 

3        ' 

5 

i 

1 

H 

lu  second- 

Colored! 
pupils 

In- 
eluded. 

prepar- 
ing for 
college 

course* 

Injif  for 
college 

Bcieti' 

Ufic 
course, 

U'liofrriuV 

UilTed  or 

t^om- 

pleted 

theJr 

Htualesln 

1 

l| 

ft 

1 

£ 

5 

lS8*-tM). 

1 
1 
IS 

1 

li 

9 

1 

It 

6 
a; 

s 

£ei 

S 

^ 

:^ 

^ 

:g  i^ 

3 

fc 

^ 

M 

l^i 

> 

'^ 

« 

5^ 

H 

9    10 

11 

1*1    13, 

14,  19 

10 

ir 

15 

19 

30 

91 

g 

1:2 

fi 

(11      S 

IS 

n 

0 

0  ,      3 

Yes. 

N*>.. 

)^ 

fioooo 

§3/500 

I13& 

S^ 

'i 

'fS 

0 
0 

M 

...J      0 

S 

No., 
No.. 

No,. 

44 

^1 

• 

1,400 

vrm 

10 

1 

20* 

u 
ri 

u 

'Ti     0 

2    N*>.. 
0,No- 

No.. 

No,. 

(1 
0 

^^^00 
l.oOO 

2,S40 

1,200 
50 

'itw 

Q 

0 

a 

2!iJM 

TS 

^ 

0 

0  

^A,.J     i 

T    Yc*i- 

No. 

300 

25.0fi0 

5,0U0 

notiu 

S'^ftS 

1 
1^ 

a3 
IS 

0 

ft]     IFi 

'■  ' 

^^  1          fl. 

0 
0 

%m 

4,500 

2,oqo 

50 
100 

O'-M 

no.. 

No.. 

50 

2a}7 

In 

,    m 

D 

0         5 

:        'J      1  '      i> 

g  [Xo.'Nii,. 

7S  ■  30.  IW 

3,000 

50 

itss 

(      'i1 

m 

E| 

^  ..__.. 

- —J.     I 

s'Xo,. 

So. 

7HI  '    4.050 

IfKl 

2'J»9 

5 

3^ 

If 

HI      4 

■10>„-- 

►.»► 

tl'Ntj.. 

Nrt.. 

MX>  ,  2(1,  l?ia 

-7M) 

250 

2309 

17 
IS 

30 

__'^ 

'"6" 

0 
0 

OlNr).. 

0  :No,. 

0  >-<»._ 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

aw  1   .i,.w 
0     i:,  ijoo 

1,350 
':40 

2Jffll 

0 

0 

760  ,  '^SQ2 

0 

i? 

A 

^ 

3.T0 

^  e:\  7m 

saw 

Iti 

»jl 

t\ 

U  1     t» 

0 

1 

0 

Tes.   No.. 

M>:i 

17.  m) 

35  1 

s:kh 

OiJ 

35 

n 

'^ 

a 

10 

U 

II 

3 

0    Ycs.|Ni>„ 

E) 

5,0CI0 

'm 

230fi 

a 

0 
0 

S 

a 

Q 

0 

0    Ym. 

No.. 

0 

&.O70 

l.OFS 

40 

SS06 

1     -^ 

■    • 

^OT 

ti 

if 

0 

« 

0    Xo  . 

No.. 

200 

5,000 

150 

230t 

n 

,      ?HI 

0 

0        3 

3  ;      0  i  ?1 

0 

8    No,-  No.. 

i!,f>00 

%m) 

},m 

440 

liiHiO 

VI 

;    I!* 

H 

11        ^ 

7|      S  ■    5 

1 

a    Nu_.'ras- 

L-J5 

35JI5.0 

'Mi 

2:110 

m 

% 

11 

11        1 

£*  1      U       0  '       5 

IS     Nei  .INo-. 

3rto 

eO,3CN) 

mi 

3;{il 

!Mt 

\ir. 

■o 

1       30 

J  5 

^1   ai ,    IB 

19    No..  No., 

3,W 

borm 

5.000 

WK) 

2312 

M 

51 

u 

0        "i 
0,      0 

i 

i_„ 

1        Q 

fi  ;No,  .No.. 

0  .Yea  J  No., 

'           1 

50 
0 

5.000 
3,000 

1,300 
100 

4^ 
25 

"JS\t 

1    --- 

0      0 

3314 

mi 

ii 

1     0 

0  ;    0 

0 

0      0  1     0 

0 

Yes. 

No., 

20 

3,500 

500 

331S 

K 

30 

r"<)- 

1 

.^., 

..j».     .  '      rt 

D 
7 

231ft 

%1 

D 

0 

IM      3  ^    Q  ,       3 

Yes. 

No.. 

150 

10^  1VS 

5,000 

iW» 

iKil7 

lit 

15 

1  « 

D 

d 

»l      3^    S, 

Yt?a, 

No.. 

150 

1,050 

375 

150 

231S 

1       ^ 

' 

1 

2310 

'^ 

d 

a 

s 

a 

? 

6 

''^h':^'a.: 

;  No,. 

300 

ino 

J50 

I.OUO 

4,rinO 

m050 

^"im 

:Lt 

t!r+jfi 

1 

,— -|-„. 

5 

* 

Yra. 

;mj  '  ^Jt 

(£! 

^ 

5 

3      17  Id 

Yt'^jNo,. 

1      (Ma  >  23S^ 

10 

at 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1        n 

.1. 

4 
<1 

2 
4 

Ye>Hj  No 

35 
150 

'51 

0  1    0 

Yt?a. 

No.. 

50,000 

L„..... 

f^vl 

1       ^ 

4 

1/ 

1 

3 
Q 

1 
0 

*Y^: 

No.. 
No,. 

1,000 

0       2.6fi0 

*'^^^' 

Hrt     2325 

1     *M 

1 

0  ,    0  ;  0 

133  1  33^^ 

<     i2 

25 

SI 

^ 

0 

0    .-^.\..J      3 

'        1 

3     Yi-S. 

No__ 

3,mKl    .ll.OtJO 

0.707 

SOO 

2327 

j. 

sr 

1       0 

0^  0 

1 

n 

NO.. 

N,:. 

500  '  J!i,S50 

sgi 

m 

3338 

1     ^ 

2?I 

25< 

1 

1 

1        1 

1 

! 

233S 

jii 

1 

I*  t 

'    a     1 ,    e 

"    1 

.  Y£9  }  No.. 

y  1  jaT^ 

1 

1      430 

23a/l 

^ft 

'-A* 

11 

IJ     e 

.    0  j    on'     t 

4  ;Nei..^No,. 

2W   ........ 

335 

3331 

r: 

10 

II 

1  !    'I 

ri '    2     2  1     0 

0    Y**ajNu.. 

0     l&JOO 

m 

70 

Sit; 

i> 

!;rt 

(1 

0 

U         11       0         0 

11     Xf<     Mil 

,       2.=>         v^ 
1        TCi       S,0*fl 

2333 

1      rt  ,      *1       0         0         0    Ye».r!iti__ 

.       363 

47 

^'^44 

oy 

1    '^ 

0 

1    0 

1 

0        13       0         'i        ^^     Nr»      N^^J  . 

1       5  ■  i\,m 

lo-l     :::i?Zy 

^fl 

1    b* 

0 

1  ^ 

Ifi 

21  ;„,,, ,,,.     0  1    a  iXii    xo. 

Lim       20^> 

li^.tKul 

.    m  •  liiao 

«» 

1    36 

0 

i 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1    *^ 

\ 

'    0 

J 

1      0 

1 

^ 

No 

1 

No-. 

3)0 

1  -i.^  1^>J 
1 

3,55'W 
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state  and  post-office. 


2340 
2341 
2342 
3443 
2344 

2345 
2346 
2347 


2348 
2319 
2350 
2351 
235-3 

2a->3 

2354  I 
2355 

2356  ' 

2357  ! 
2358 
2350 
2360 
2361 
2363 
2363 
2364 
23C5 
2366 
2367 


2370 
2371 
2372 
2373 
2374 
2375 
2376 
23r7 
2378 
2379 
2380 
2381 
2282 
2383  ' 

2381 ; 

23S3 

238'i  ' 

2387 

2388 


2390 
2391 


VERMONT— cont'd. 


Springfield 

Swanton 

Vergennes 

Wallingford 

Waierbnry 

West  Randolph 

Wbite  River  Junc- 
tion. 

Windsor 

WlnoiTskl 

Woodstock  ..t 


VIBGINIA. 


Adrian 

JJerryville 

IJrookings 

Covington?! 

Danville 

Falrview 

Fox 

Fredericksburg . . . 

Hadensvllle 

Johnson  Springs.. 

La\^Tencevllie 

Leesburg 

Lincoln 

Luray 

Lvnchburg  

Manchester 

do 

Meherrin- 

Mllboro  Springs... 
Myrtle 


Name  of  instltutloiL 


High  School 

High  School  (department) 

do 

do 

do 

High  School 

do 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 


Name  Of  prl&clpaL. 


G.  S.Johnson 

F.  K.  Graves 

Alfred  B.  Morrill.... 
Elmer  F.  Howard... 

F.  AFemald 

N.  J.  \VhltchllL  A.  M. 
Ozora  S.Davis 


^1 

f 

4  d 


F.N.  Newell 

John  A.  Hartigan 

Alvin  B.  Bishop,  a.  v  . 


New  Market 

North  Danville . 

Palmjrra 

Parnassus 

Paitonsville 

Petersburg 

do 

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Rural  lietreat... 

Rustburg 

Rye  Cove 

Snickorsville  ... 
Spring  Valley .. 

Sirasbiirg 

Surry 

Turkey  Cove 

Waterford 

W<x)J.stock 

Worsham 

Wytheville 


WASHINGTON. 


Olympla 

Spokane  Falls . 
Tacoma 


Guinea  High  School 

High  School 

Providence  High  School 
High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

do 

Fox  InHtitnte 

High  School 

Dover  High  School 

High  School  (department) 

High  School 

Llucoln  Academy \ 

High  School  (department)  J 

High  School..;...: I 

High  School  (colored » i 

High  School  (white) 

Meherrin  Ac:ulemy 

High  School  (department). 
Myrtle  Graded  Male   and 

Female  Academy. 
High  School  (department ) . 

Hii?h  School 

Central  High  School 

HighSch(X>l 

do 

High  School  (White) 


PealKKly  High  (colored).... 

High  School. , 

High  School  (white) 

High  School  (department) 

do 

Washington  Institute 

High  School  (department) . 

High  School 

do 

"  Co.snaham  No.  1 " 

Turkey  Cove  Seminary 

High  School  (department) 

do 

Worsham  School  No.  1 

High  School  (department) . 


High  School. 

do 

do 


Chas.  W.  Crawley 

I.  C.  Fletcher 

Edwin  G.  Holland 

R.  J.  Dickey 

W.  M.  Chalmers 

Rev.  F.  T.  Mathews 

J.  J.  Watklna 

William  Nelson 

Miss  M.  E.  MitcheU 

MissM.  A.  E.Ellis 

Miss  Lulu  Davie 

J.  S.Simpson 

Edward  C.  James 

H.  Sheffey  Roller 

E.  C.Class.snperintendent! 

James  H.  Blackwell j 

A.  H.  Fitzgerald 

O.L.  Hardy ..I 

H.P.Cosby 

MlssM.  E.  Eley 


A.  (*  Kimler 

F.  H.  Wheatley 

W.T.  Morton 

M.  C.  Smith 

R.  Hurst 

A.  P.  Boning 

J.  E.  Shields 

Willis  A.  Jenkins 

Julian  P.Thomas 

E.  L.  Greever 

JohnG.  Fisher 

Robert  E.  Wolfe 

JohnT.  James 

J.  A.  Llvesay 

R.  H.  Sheppe 

Miss  Anna  Friend 

R.N.  Price,  jr 

William  B.  Carr 

J.  Luther  Sheppe 

Mrs.  P.  F.  Thackston 

Miss  Emma  R.  Calfee 


Miss  MayBly 

J.  B.  WxUker 

Miss  Abbie  E.  Cnshman.. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
(«> 

{I 
1 

0 

0  ' 
O  I 

II 

(8> 

4  I 


1  ' 
1   t 

I! 

li 
?l 
II 

01 

ii 
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0 


I 
1 

4 

1 

a6 
1 


1  , 
1  , 

0  ' 

3l 

o' 

1  I 


04 ! 

0 

s  r 

o! 

I 


a  Also  give  instruction  in  other  departments. 
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students 
in  second- 
ary sra<le. 

Colored 
pupils 

In- 
cluded. 

Number 
preimr- 
Ingfor 
college 
classical 
course. 

Number; 
prepar- 
ing for 
college 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

Nlimber 
of  stu- 
dents 
who  grad- 
uated or 
com- 
pleted 
tbelr 
studies  in 
1889-90. 

9- 

% 
DC 

S 

i 

1 
s 

1 

1 

i 

« 

a 

!i 

o 

1 

S 

9 

5z; 

2 

30  f3 

•Oh 

M 

s 

> 

1 

\i 

♦a 
§ 

a 

< 

1 
I 

1 

1 

b 

1 

i 

1 

i 

I 

1' 

6 

1 

i 
I 

6 
eS 

i 

e 
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8 

0 

lO 

11 

1^1 13 

14 

t& 

16 

17 

IN 

10 

*JO 

ill 

25 
21 
12 
10 
5 

20 
90 
18 
16 
18 
66 
25 

0 
..... 

0 

1 
"6" 

0 

0 
5 

4 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

8 

4 
0 
0 

10 
8 
0 
0 

2 
5 
5 
0 
0 
6 
2 

2 
4 
5 
3 
3 
14 
2 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

50 

$15 
5,000 
1,600 
6,075 
2,000 
15,050 
20,075 

2838 

1600 

4,793 

624 

2,222 

$450 
173 
269 

i,'d25" 
250 

2839 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

30 

800 
200 
200 
50 

2340 
2341 
2342 

46 
24 

27 

7 
40 

10 
16 
12 

9 
10 

4 

20 
18 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 
11 

10 
9 

•> 
4 

0 
0 

2318 
2814 

25 
18 
56 

15 
14 
13 
15 
21 

i 
24 
53 

8 

2845 

% 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
10 

6 
16 
3 

2  ! 
24 

6 
0 

4 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2    Yes. 
6     Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

104 
100 

0 
0 
0 
0 

'8, 125 
7,200 

"'i,'2o5* 

500 
1,500 

1        900 
1,136 

350 

■    *240' 
600 

"492" 

40 
250 

2346 

2347 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

2348 
2349 
2350 
2351 

2852 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

10 
5 
I 

0 
0 
2 
0 
3 

5 
5 
0 

No  .  No.. 
No..  No.. 
Yes.,  No.. 
No.-i  No.. 
No.iNo.. 
No..  No.. 
No..,  No.. 
No..' No.. 
No..|  No.. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 

2.000 
1,200 

2353 

10 
1 
0 
0 
6 

33 
3 

30 

16 
0 
0 
0 
5 

n 

0 
0 

8 

2 

300 

100 

2,'«>4 

2355 

0 
0 

0 
0 

300 



28.'>6 

14 ;    18 

20  ,      10 
33  i      11. 
16  1      17 
30          0 
75       177 
8!      17 
15 :     18 
15         7 
12        18 
12        18 

::::::: 

2357 

too 

7,000 
2,520 
2,050 

2358 



3,003 

725 

1,500 

525 

2359 

0      0 

0     2360 
200     2361 

2362 
2363 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17 

s 

0 
0 

0  i    0 
0  j    0 

0 
1 
0 
2 
0 

0 
5 
1 
3 
0 

NO..I  No.. 
No.-  No.. 
Yei.  Yes. 
No..  No.. 
No.-lNo.. 

8t 
0 

50 
0 
0 

io, 125 
20,150 

475 
1,530 

400 

3,0t)0 
7,652 

0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

0 
0 
6 
8 

"'iso' 

"'403' 

2364 
2365 

3 
0 

2 
0 

2366 
23OT 

45 
12 
21 
15 

1      65 

:   21 

21 

12 

0 

126 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 

0 
12 

3 
0 
11 

0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
4 

0 
6 

No-.,  No.. 
No.-l  No.. 
No...  No.. 

0 
0 
0 

800 

12,025 

800 

eoo 


859 

800 
75 
010 

2368 
2369 
2370 

2371 

15 

0 
0 
13 
0 
0 

0 

15 

0. 

1 

0 

0 
0, 

Yes.   No.. 
No..;  No.. 

0 
300 

725 
5,250 

300 
10,226 

150 
452 

2372 
2378 
2874 
2375 
2876 
2377 

78 

0 

38 

2 



2 

9 

20 
134 
10 
15 
19 

8 
20 
14 
10 
12 

7 
16 

7 
15 

34 
321 
5 
12 
17 
5 
15 
22 
10 
13 
7 
7 
5 
19 

0 
0 

4 
0 

0 
0 

J 
0 

0 
0 

4 
5 
7 
0 
2 
..... 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
8 
0 

5 

56 

1 

I 

..... 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

NO..I  No.. 
No..|  No.. 
No.. I  No.. 
No...  No.. 
No  .No-. 
No..   No.. 
Yes.!  No.. 
No-.i  No.. 
No..' No.. 
No  -iNo.. 
No    f  Vo 

"o 

1,000 
0 

60 
0 
0 

40 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0* 
0 
0 

3.203 
405,000 

500 
1,025 
8,085 
1,000 
4,000 
6,000 

600 
1.040 
5,003 

142.000 
813 
720 
400 

■  ■*256" 
645 
260 
275 
360 

2,000 

00 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
10 
0 
0 
3 

2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 

1 

9 

1 

0 
9 
2 

78  ;  2878 
600     2379 
50  :  2380 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

500     2381 

2 

0 

400  !  2382 
50  !  2383 

375     2384 

4 
1 
4 
3 

4 
0 
0 
8 

8 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 
0 

60  '  2385 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

2886 

1,500 
800 

*"*875* 

5 

2387 
2388 

22 
23 
33 

23 
27 
44 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
5 

2 
2 

4 

0 
5 

3 
0 
3 

0 
0 

1 

4 
0 
3 

Yes. 
No.- 

Y«3. 

No.. 
No.. 

80 
11 
0 

40,250 

90,100 

200 



2389 
2890 
2891 
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Table  Z.—Statistics  of  PidAur 


State  aud  post-office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  principal. 


Numl)er  of 
**8econd- 
ary'  In- 
structors. 


5    '    S 


2515 
2516 
2517 
2518 
2519 
2520 
2.521 
2522 
2^23 
252  i 


Waupll 


WISCONSIN— cont'd. 


Waukesha 

In 

uo 

Wausau , 

Wauwatosa 

West  Bend 

West  DePere  ... 
,  Westfleld ' do 

West  Salem do 

'  Whitewater do 


High  School 

High  School  (Northward) 
High  School  (South  ward) 
High  School 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


WYOMINO. 

2525  '  Cheyenne 

2526  Rawlins 


High  School., 
do 


Geo.  H.  Reed 

H.  C.Curtis 

F.  C.  Howard , 

Hugh  Mclndoe 

A.  W.  Smith 

D.  T.  Keeley 

Cha.s.  Mains.  A.  B... 

B.  G.  Woolcock  ... 
A.  E.  Buckmaster. 

C.  H.  Sylvester.... 


J.  O.  Churchill,  superin- 
tendent. 
J.  B.  Blazer 


2 

1 

1 

1 

o 

I 

1 

0 

1 

3 

(3. 
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STATISTICS   OF  PUBUC  El^  5CB     -:> 


High  Schools  for  XS89-90--Continued. 


Number 

§   X 

Number 

Number 

of  ssa- 
de£t5 

T       i 

_ 

Students 
in  second- 
ary grade. 

Colored 
pupils 

in- 
cluded. 

prepar- 
ing   for 

college 
classical 

course. 

scltn-  1   ^^^       i 

T 

- 

•  lx«-*.        i 

^        ""^ 

=r 

o 

© 

6 

o               s       T 

: 

~ 

1     n 

1 

"d 

. 

a 

.     "5       .      ^       = 

^ 

C 

1 

j_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0  s      c       r       • 

1  1      1      1       i       - 

r    ~ 

- 

3 

il 

99 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

la  13  11  u  M    r    ^ 

'319.358  '  vei.tfK) 

1 

1.361,010     411,479 

44 

58 

0 

0 

,       _    - 

128, 162       49. 163 

18 
49 
28 
21 

23 
50 
55 

28 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3|    2      t     : 

• 
• 

157 

42,180       89,380 
57,983  1  192,802 
29,993  '    39,353 

"'h'i'  "'€    ♦ 

i 

45 
15 
15 
20 
29 

35 
28 
.41 
18 
37 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0.     0       i      i 

4      5      •    : 

0        0            

0  •       I      I       - 

1  •      :    f 

rJ  1,308 
J«56,430 

$16,285      $9,503 
61,711       27.230 

50,223 
301,803 
51,507 

20,818      20,250 
116,391  !  123,072 
13,000  1             0 

1) 

142,312 

16,450 

2,0(J6 

1 

13 

887,576 

35,545 

24.414 

33 

67 

1 

o't7 

313,387, 
301,011' 

lb.  030 

1&4,00D 

. ^ 

— 

0 

1.0(55,780 

40,041 

14 

15 

0 

0  !    16      S 

0 

21,243 

1,100 

7.O0O 

« 

9,200 
0 

&=i,449- 
31.565 

41,210  ;    IKK-Ao 

5,000 

50 

,     10,505 

lll.lSi 

5,503 

10,455 

•) 

0 

1,875 

0 

0 

1  ^.to 

2,718 

102.408 

4,705 

10,596 

,4:.'0 

6,277 

27,793 

1,838 

798 

.5, 850 

20,011 

r5,810 

68,809 

6,aso 

f                                                                0 

4,520 

8,539 

0 

1,559 

43,500 

4,883 

74,752 

8,972 

2,412 

50,600 

15. 422 

93,150 

3,315 

4, 450 

42,375 

14,034 

69,932 

3,175 

2,(Wi 

1         41,000 

8,320 

53.973 

5,120 

2,735 

3oa 

lA'K* 

Trt.T3n 

S,59S 

Ttt 

^oii 

K,  WW 

10.71K 

fi^.  rsfv^i 

\r,m^       ^nrri 

Mk 

lo.ogo 

um 

ity  rvJ4 

l/i»l       72.&Yi 

%  Ills 

0 

23,7L»5t 

a.i!-H 

70»I 

2.*XN) 

^*'"  4flA 

JU4.!3O0 

0 

}ilh:i^* 

9,fri*.=i 

mir-1 

''  r.  TFH) 

isa.cigo 

1,  mi 

n\-iy 

1.  i]iXl 

,^|1U 

:■•  I'-Ji 

l«,  2tNJ 

0 

Typi'*^'^ 

,12  IS 

7,  i',7t'i 

4t  rJ4 

47.  T*r:i 

2  rr.*! 

"'"**'a" 

'  It*.  7^ 

*       m*.im 

IWJ.  (M)(j 

a 

Oi!,  m) 

fljBi 

It  :m 

-***M«J^    (^^.^'^" 

I'.L 

•Its,  n»i 

T|,hT(t 

5,  ^:i 

^1  M^^l.a. 

I  Oil,  &iri  1 

i,  ,V1!^ 
l> 

t,  7  IJ 
hlOO 

j^^V^ 

H 

^ 

"""tJ 

0 

r,7:^ 

4.^:5 

M 

^^H 

■ 

^E ,. 

V 

■i 

■^•^ 

*4.h^t5 

;^. 
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Statistical  Tablbs— 
Table  4. — Summary  of  statistics  of  endowed  academies, 


?' 

1 
t 
o 

1 

a 
1 

Secondary  in- 
structors. 

Studcaits. 

states  and  Territories. 

Secondary. 

Preparin  g  for  col- 
lege classical 
course. 

1 

1 
a 

1 

i 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

i 

9 

3 

4 

:i 

6 

y 

8 

9 

!• 

il 

United  States 

1,632 

3,272 

3,937 

7,209 

47,534 

47, 3W 

94,931 

11.220 

5,420 

16.619 

North  Atlantic  Dlvislou 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Soul h  Central  Division ._-.- 

610 
362 
325 
2T9 
156 

1,305 
603 
461 
602 
301 

1,457 
652 
636 
738 
454 

2,762 
1,255 
1.097 
1,340 
755 

18,707 
8,296 
7,372 
8,443 
4,716 

15,531 
7,870 
8,076 
9,166 
6,754 

34,238 
16,166 
15,448 
17,609 
11,470 

5,143 
2.284 

1.925 

1,467 

401 

1,310^ 

1.313 

1,560 

907 

240 

6.«3 
3,627 
3,494 
2.434 

641 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine       

21 
26 
20 
72 
4 
36 

174 
61 

106 

5 
34 
16 
60 

4 

88 
31 
113 
11 

67 
74 
61 
41 
23 
47 
15 
7 

46 
15 
37 
11 
20 
17 
27 
64 
3 
5 
14 
20 

.2 

1 
7 
5 
14 
1 
1 

11 
14 
100 

38 

80 
52 
156 
25 
76 
448 
143 
287 

10 
04 
48 

114 
6 

138 
56 

122 
15 

62 
105 
89 
53 
29 
84 
30 
9 

89 
19 
59 
17 
62 
52 
63 
157 
8 
11 
26 
44 

1 
0 

14 
9 

30 
1 
2 

18 

29 
197 

55 
48 
69 
211 
15 
100 
479 
167 
313 

12 
00 
49 
108 
7 

182 
30 

88 
143 

H8 

84 
61 
96 

38 
8 

127 

29 
148 

44 
31 
61 
183 
8 
16 
51 
26 

6 
8 
32 
11 
30 
6 

i 

309 

93 
128 
121 
367 

40 
176 
927 
310 
600 

22 
184 

97 
222 

13 
249 
119 
304 

45 

160 

248 

207 

137 

90 

180 

68 

17 

216 
48 

207 
42 

106 
83 

114 

340 
11 
26 
77 
70 

'  7 

8 

46 

20 

60 

7 

6 

40 

65, 

506 

897 
1,286 
1,004 
2,380 
463 
751 
6,221 
1,812 
3,893 

106 
1,005 

426 

1.472 

80 

1,888 

950 
2,135 

234 

1,161 

2,038 

1,312 

726 

450 

1,166 

442 

77 

1,299 

225 

693 

263 

773 

882 

1,093 

2,130 

44 

80 

317 

644 

23 

0 

78 

74 

392 

0 

27 

151 

360 

3,611 

866 

725 

952 

2,191 

168 

872 

A  481 

1,195 

3,082 

145 

788 

500 

1,272 

48 

1,447 

669 
2.625 

376 

1,346 

1,702 

1,142 

1,317 

674 

1,357 

384 

154 

1,781 
374 

1,268 
389 
566 
490 
892 

2,185 

68 

135 

455 

561 

35 
60 

246 
59 

312 

25 

21 

'     884 

326 
6,332 

1,762 
2,011 
1,966 
4,671 
631 
1,623 
11,702 
3,007 
6,975 

»1 
1,798 

926 
2,744 

128 
3,335 
1,619 
4,760 

610 

2,507 
3,740 
2,454 
2,0*3 
1,124 
2,523 
828 
231 

8,080 

599 

1,961 

652 

1,341 

1,372 

1,985 

4,315 

112 

215 

772 

1,205 

58 

60 

324 

133 

704 

25 

48 

485 

686 

8,943 

306 

532 

2rr 

792 
164 
100 
1,678 
482 
812 

19 
343 
115 
624 

22 
583 
149 
313 
106 

241 
751 
288 
150 
123 

160' 
23 

277 
42 

166 
19 
85 
71 

123 

429 
10 
48 
04 

103 

1 

0 

27 

6 

107 

0 

13 

19 

81 

147 

03 

37 

100 

255 

3 

159 

390 

67 

906 

1 

80 

10 

262 

0 

282 

204 

410 

85 

230 
406 
139 
310 
131 
278 
61 
11 

187 

26 

159 

'    6 

21 

30 

76 

277 

8 

7 

90 

80 

13 
0 
51 
4 
42 
0 
12 
18 
49 
51 

S99 
560 
377 

1.047 
167 
ffliO 

2,066 
549 

1.018 

20 
432 

1S5 
886 

875 
353 
723 
191 

m 

1,157 
427 
460 
257 
467 
221 
34 

464 

68 
325 

25 
106 
101 
199 
705 

18 

55 
184 
183 

14 

0 

78 

10 

149 

0 

25 

37 

130 

198 

New  Hamnshlre.. .. 

Vermont - . ....-.- 

Massachnsetts ...... 

Rhode  Island      ............. 

Connecticut .. 

New  York 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsvlvanla* ..... 

South  Atlantic  Di^'ision: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DlstHct  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia          . ..... 

North  Carolina - 

South  Giarolina.  .... 

Georgia .. .... 

Florida. ...- 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky    . .... 

Teuuessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi i 

Louisiaua ...... ........ 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  

Indiana 

Illinois    

Mlchigau 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa    .... 

Missouri  ..               ... 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas .. 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington ..    .  ....  . 

Oregon 

Caliiornla 
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Private  Secondary  Schools. 


seminaries^  and  other  private  secondary  3chools^for  1889-90, 


Preparing  for 

o 

u    . 

1 

It 

6 

9 

1 

(3 

1 

1 

scleuilflc  course. 

si 

1^ 

2l 

|9 

oh 

o2 

«3  4> 

It 

a 

, 

P 

1 

I 

^ 

t 

111 

> 

p 

i 
1 

1 

M 

3 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IH 

19 

M 

ai 

99 

6,326 

3,323 

9,649 

8,070 

961,288 

37,52I,»r6 

17,062,198 

232,029 

4,067.912 

1.619,358 

781,983 

2,882 

031 

3,813 

4,070 

467,060 

20,89e,W2 

16,131,159      75,056 

2,238.691 

1,361,040 

411.179 

T28 

240 

968 

1,112 

130,480 

3,428,463 

9«0,465|    53,231 

465,844 

128,102 

49,163 

1,144 

1.W5 

.2,189 

891 

95,737 

3,480,583 

210.375;    88,713 

441,832 

42,180 

89,3«6 

1,361 

862 

2,213 

1,621 

214,705 

6,370,183 

618,199        7,564 

641.188 

57,983     192,902 

211 

256 

466 

376 

53,286 

3,343,505 

282,000 

7,466 

270,457 

29,993      39,353 

78 

88 

!66 

237 

12,328 

$303,700 

«271.905 

f3,180 

924,306 

116,285      99.503 

158 

84 

242 

323 

33.894 

1,003,225 

1,149,200 

1,900 

166,430- 

61,711       27,230 

92 

.  59 

151 

260 

13,678 

880,825 

428,000 

156 

60,223 

20,848  1    20,250 

439 

152 

591 

662 

74,100 

2,817,818 

3,156,065 

7,250 

301,809 

116,391  ;  123,072 

30 

1 

31 

52 

7,800 

450,700 

2,000 

0 

61,507 

13,000               0 

60 

3 

•      63 

IM 

24,875 

895,055 

837,000               0  1 

142.342 

16.450 

2,666 

990 

2(ft 

1,194 

1,185 

163,393 

6.676.759 

622,489 

21,513 

887,576 

35,545 

24,414 

464 

58 

522 

438 

44,258 

1,843,882 

670,500 

41,057 

313,387, 

15,030 

164,000 

571 

282 

853 

729 

92,734 

6,066,878 

8,494,000 

0 

301, Oil' 

1,065,780 

40,044 

9 

0 

9 

27 

3.700 

203,600 

21,000 

0 

21,243 

1,100 

7,000 

60 

1 

.61 

209 

39,880 

941,305 

731,100 

9,200 

85,449- 

41,210 

11,825 

25 

3 

28 

62 

26,675 

664,800 

80,000 

0 

31.566 

5,000 

60 

155 

83 

241 

188 

22,610 

463,035 

25,000 

10,605 

111,132 

6.500 

10,455 

0 

0 

0 

8 

350 

29,500 

0 

0 

1.875  ,                0 

0 

186 

31 

217 

231 

17,465 

574,755 

18,095 

2,718 

102,408  1          4,705 

10,596 

95 

17 

112 

117 

6,490 

149,955 

1,420 

6,277 

27,793  '          1.838 

798 

189 

80 

269 

239 

8,458 

521,013 

33,850 

20,011 

75,810 

68,809 

6,880 

9 

22 

31 

31 

4,952 

175,000 

0 

4,520 

8,599 

0 

1,559 

143 

137 

280 

172 

2d,  073 

565,997 

43,500 

4,883 

74,752 

8,972 

2,412 

349 

238 

587 

223 

20,676 

457,715 

60,600 

15, 422 

93,150 

3,315 

4,450 

170 

80. 

850 

137 

13,063 

1,090,050 

42,375 

14,034 

69,932 

3,175        5:,V«^ 

187 

808 

495 

90 

9,868 

255,933 

41,000 

8,320 

63,973 

6,120        2,735 

56 

22 

78 

68 

4,518 

172,985 

300 

1,550 

76,120 

2. 598              70 

187 

138 

325 

139 

11,594 

541,923 

22,600 

19,718 

53,563 

17,000        2,675 

62 

118 

170 

45 

5,120 

237,865 

10,000 

1,057 

16,524 

1,291       72,362 
708        2,000 

0 

4 

4 

17 

i;825 

168, 115 

0 

23,729 

3,828 

154 

72 

226 

218 

57.395 

1,128,490 

104,200 

0 

311.832'          9  m      36.156 

17 

56 

73 

77 

5.979 

205,700 

26,000 

4,200 

16,263            1,600        ^»W 
79666             3,215        7,6.6 

71 

98 

169 

175 

46.412 

1,115,055 

46,200 

0 

70 
108 

12 
46 

88 
151 

45 
121 

9.0.38 
20,085 

3a^.423 
443,260 

44,424 
59.000 

47,572            2,fc06   —-,:-♦ 

5" 

•;8.204             2,750       'J.^^ 

132 

17 

149 

143 

14,7.57 

693.567 

100,000 

0 

66,000 

o.ooo       y'*^ 

155 

388 
21 

118 
182 
41 

273 
570 
65 

144 

321 

0 

1.5,998 

25.221 

1,300 

293,235 

901,860 

58,250 

64,650 

14,000 

0 

450 

2,107 

468 

26,706 

160,  &43 

2,007 

11,870 

4,569 

0 

15,113 
2,922 
1,123 

26,702 
8,743 

43 

9 

52 

13 

1.802 

205,120 

1,000            279 

4,631 

3,600 

84 

80 

164 

55 

10,995 

519, 316 

26,500                0 

15,831 

9,850 

\        2,ioe 

109 

121 

290 

109 

6,723 

419,907 

32,225                0 

31,942 

8 
0 
8 

8 
0 
30 

16 
0 

0 
2 

4 

200 
4,400 

14,000 

0 

466,650 

1,60( 

)  

l.COO 

6 

1,000 

0 

14,000 

0 

2,50C 

40C 

1,20C 

50.08 
12  10( 

)             ( 

5           3,00( 
)       

)               0 
)         1,730 
.       4, 625 

6 
29 

0 
11 

5 
49 
95 

13 
90 
0 
10 
39 
22 
43 

19 
119 
0 
21 
44 
71 
138 

15 

0 

6 

0 

52 

62 

235 

1,150 
8.505 
600 
1,000 
6.560 
12,560 
18,961 

99,3C0 
448,530 
60,100 
11,000 
339,225 
450.425 
1,454,275 

)           27',  47 

}   *        5,00 

0       24.815 
..       2,000 

0          ! 

110,000                < 
115,500             8J 
41,600         2,47 

) 2.*65( 

}          36,73 
9          22,73 
5         117,73 

1)*  """.-- 
3            0,75 
7           11,74 
1             3,50 

5"  ""\,m 

0         1,280 
3        2.603 
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Table  b.—Batio  of  male  and  fenutle  instructors  and  students  in  private  secondary 
schools  in  Hie  United  States— 1889-90. 


Male.     Femaic 


Total  number  of  instructors 

Percentage  of  instructors 

Total  number  of  students % 

Percentage  of  students 

Total  number  of  students  preparing  for  college  classical  course - 

Percentage  of  students  preparing  for  college  classical  course 

Total  number  of  students  preparing  for  college  scientific  course 

Percentage  of  students  preparing  for  college  scientific  course 

Total  niunber  of  students  preparing  for  college  classical  and  scientific  course. 

Percentage  of  students  preparing  for  college  classical  and  scientific  Courses . 

Percentage  of  male  and  female  students  preparing  for  college,  in  both  classi- 
cal and  scientific  courses 

Percentage  of  male  students  preparing  for  college,  in  both  claesicai  and 
scientific  courses,  to  whole  number  of  students 

Percentage  of  female  students  preparing  for  college,  in  both  classical  and 
scientific  courses,  to  whole  number  of  students 

Percentage  of  both  male  and  female  students  preparing  for  college,  in  both 
classical  and  scientific  courses,  to  whole  number  of  students 


3.272 

Z,9S7 

45.38 

M.61 

^,534 

47,897 

60.07 

49.93 

11,220 

5.429 

67.39 

3161 

6,326 
65.  M 

3.33 

34.44 

26,298 

8,752 

66.72 

83.28 

63.30 

36.70 

36.91 

18.40 


27.70 
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Table  Q.— Summary  of  certain  studies  pursued  in  endowed  acade- 


• 

Latin. 

Greek. 

PrenclL 

Gemmn.         1 

states  and  -Terri- 

© 

{ 

6 

.2 

o 

tories. 

6 

•3 
1^ 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

• 

"3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

United  States 

17,298 

12,835 

29,738 

5,746 

921 

6,6670 

5,8J7 

10,367 

16. 174 

6,776 

6,004 

12.870 

North  Atlantic  Dl- 

'N'islon _.--- 

8,001 

4,829 

12,920 

3,569 

390 

3,040 

3,775 

6,067 

8,842 

3,64S 

2,866 

6^107 

South  Atlantic  Di- 

vision  .- -- 

8,757 

2,254 

6,011 

770 

132 

003 

064 

1,689 

2,653 

942 

621 

1,563 

South  Central  Di- 

vision  -. 

2,332 

2,039 

4.871 

448 

105 

648 

487 

1,005 

1.442 

406 

436 

KS 

North  Central  Di- 

vision  

2,581 

2,631 

5,212 

871 

261 

1,122 

444 

1,607 

2,061 

1.687 

1,631 

3,218 

Western  Division .. 

637 

582 

1,219 

103 

43 

146 

187 

900 

1,186 

>  200 

651 

7«) 

North  Atlantic  Di- 

vision: 

Maine 

331 

68t 

239 
243 

670 
927 

178 
390 

32 
46 

206 
43ft 

08 

211 

140 
137 

238 

348 

17 
106 

10 
62 

36 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

479 

305 

784 

152 

30 

182 

Oi 

129 

221 

87 

78 

109 

Massachusetts  . 

1,049 

848 

1,897 

699 

126 

725 

640 

002 

1,551 

316 

4S1 

747 

Rho:io  Island... 

185 

46 

231 

55 

3 

58 

110 

85 

204 

26 

33 

€4 

Connecticut 

3,'l 

216 

540 

67 

14 

81 

80 

291 

380 

75 

144 

219 

New  York 

2,304 

1,413 

3,777 

1,014 

62 

1,076 

1,416 

1,892 

3,306 

1,483 

1,165 

2.&IS 

New  Jersey 

943 

391 

1,334 

496 

36 

532 

462 

580 

1,042 

486 

273 

759 

Pennsylvania.. 

1,732 

1,128 

2,860 

613 

41 

654 

639 

911 

1,550 

096 

651 

1,647  ! 

South  Atlantic  Dl- 

vL«^lon: 

Delaware 

TO 

52 

122 

16 

2 

18 

32 

40 

72 

13 

6 

10 ; 

Maryland 

509 

227 

736 

71 

8 

70 

283 

207 

600 

415 

213 

638 

District  of  Co- 

lumbia  

209 

110 

810 

81 

1 

82 

00 

865 

485 

14 

58 

72  ' 

Vlrglula 

822 

413 

1,234 

120 

8 

128 

232 

378 

610 

202 

130 

341 

West  Virginia.. 

40 

10 

50 

19 

2 

21 

0 

0 

18 

16 

4 

19 

Nort'a  Carolina. 

861 

338 

1.190 

188 

18 

204 

60 

00 

145 

77 

38 

115 

Souih  Carolina. 

418 

206 

624 

68 

7 

65 

177 

103 

870 

132 

71 

203 

Georj2jia _... 

709 
59 

852 
47 

1,621 
106 

100 
20 

77 
14 

276 
34 

67 
40 

275 
42 

332 
01 

20 
64 

35 
67 

55 

Florida 

111  ; 

South  Central  Di- 

I 

vision  : 

Kentucky 

412 

401 

843 

61 

27 

78 

17 

147 

164 

e 

186 

226 

Tennessee 

746 

430 

1,176 

166 

31 

107 

12 

02 

104 

87 

66 

142 

Alabama 

464 

444 

908 

66 

22 

87 

27 

133 

166 

37 

0 

46 

Mississippi 

140 

246 

386 

27 

7 

34 

11 

68 

60 

11 

15 

26 

Louisiana 

136 

58 

194 

61 

0 

61 

286 

448 

734 

40 

18 

67 

Texas 

232 
161 

320 
117 

552 
278 

42 
89 

8 
0 

60 
48 

15 

•   74 
46 

141 
61 

177 
45 

128 
72 

806 

117 

Arkansas 

Indian     Terri- 

tory  

U 

23 

84 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

0 

8 

8 

North  Central  Di- 

vision: 

Ohio 

448 
124 
316 
57 

663 

245 

447 

54 

1,111 
860 
763 
111 

206 
4 

•1 

61 
10 
40 
0 

286 

14 

128 

0 

80 
6 

46 
10 

445 

106 

276 

56 

625 

113 

322 

74 

200 

4 
101 
48 

SS5 
60 

276 
64 

625 
63 

377 
96 

Indiana.... 

Illinois 

Mkhigan 

Wisconsin 

878 

91 

460 

178 

3 

181 

130 

72 

211 

387 

161 

548 

Minnesota 

216 

117 

333 

72 

0 

81 

38 

no 

148 

107 

180 

227 

Iowa -...--. 

231 
618 

146 
529 

377 
1,047 

86 
163 

24 
47 

100 
200 

1 
102 

1 

304 

2 

406 

156 
367 

96 
290 

250 
0&7 

Missouri 

Noit*i  Dakota. - 

14 

16 

30 

2 

0 

2 

0 

13 

IS 

0 

1 

1 

South  Dakota.. 

10 

20 

30 

2 

0 

2 

0 

27 

27 

4 

80 

43 

Nebraska 

89 

159 

248 

26 

14 

40 

0 

68 

68 

85 

88 

123 

Kausns 

180 

144 

324 

66 

34 

00 

14 

38 

62 

95 

118 

208 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

8 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

12 

13 

Wyoming 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

or 

0 

0 

Colorado 

16 

93 

108 

8 

1 

4 

0 

44 

44 

1 

65 

66 

New  Mexico 

1* 

11 

25 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

8 

4 

Utah 

92 
0 
13 
60 

38 
15 
12 
43 

130 
15 
25 

103 

11 
0 
13 
11 

1 
0 
12 
6 

12 
0 
26 

16 

7 
0 
13 
2 

6 
0 
12 
03 

13 
0 
25 
96 

48 
0 
13 
94 

37 
12 
12 
70 

85 
12 

04 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

130 
810 

111 
234 

241 
644 

24 
41 

7 
17 

81 

68 

28 
136 

40 
706 

68 
930 

71 
40 

81 
260 

1S3 
800 

California 
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Algebra. 

Geometry. 

General  History. 

^ 

• 

4 

^ 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

U 

!• 

IT 

18 

19 

do 

ai 

9*J 

93 

94 

9ft 

96 

97 

98 

19,755 

15,463 

35,ai7 

10,005 

6,482 

16.487 

8,954 

8.506 

17,460 

4,216 

3,947 

8,162 

12,387}j5,095 

27,462 

8,346 

4,851 

13,197 

4,870 

2,428 

7,293 

3,628 

2,684 

6.282 

1,969 

1,806 

8,854 

4,887 

5,823 

9,060 

8,001 

2,758 

6.660 

1,776 

1,001 

2,777 

1,542 

1,396 

2.986 

622 

6(6 

1.268 

3,231 

2,830 

6,072 

8,506 

Sv44ft 

6,951 

1.430 

1,344 

2,774 

1,719 

1,9S6 

3,646 

668 

778 

1,4S1 

2,069 

2,797 

4,887- 

8,122 

3.274 

6.396 

1,488 

1,228 

2,716 

1,638 

1.726 

3.364 

771 

813 

1,584 

1,940 

2,815 

4,256 

880 

1,164 

2,014 

441 

486 

927 

m 

824 

1,251 

180 

845 

525 

m 

i,m 

2,889 

404 

380 

704 

* 
264 

179 

448 

2ta 

166 

S78 

112 

117 

229 

»• 

208 

467 

419 

208 

623 

329 

89 

418 

260 

86 

346 

157 

TO 

227 

487 

111 

606 

369 

290 

669 

153 

107 

3»a 

156 

112 

270 

104 

78 

1T7 

243 

211 

464 

1,26* 

677 

1,941 

734 

379 

1,113 

421 

246 

667 

248 

200 

448 

424 

720 

1,M4 

142 

37 

179 

106 

22 

130 

43 

25 

68 

21 

16 

37 

220 

67 

277 

299 

217 

516 

144 

78 

222 

117 

128 

240 

55 

100 

156 

136 

»I 

976 

2,542 

1.539 

4,081 

1,467 

918 

2,385 

1,077 

1,084 

2,101 

627 

445 

1,072 

1,920 

1,M1 

3,870 

1,180 

435 

1,615 

580 

206 

788 

35e 

191 

548 

UO 

94 

834 

539 

402 

941 

1,727 

1,153 

2,860 

1,091 

448 

1,534 

987 

662 

1,649 

430 

260 

680 

1,066 

696 

1.783 

53 

41 

94 

28 

24 

52 

29 

18 

44 

10 

8 

18 

14 

10 

24 

604 

166 

770 

374 

80 

454 

260 

164 

424 

132 

54 

186 

603 

332 

836 

207 

180 

387 

108 

80 

183 

84 

102 

186 

81 

67 

88 

108 

306 

414 

799 

&19 

1,348 

509 

160 

669 

276 

258 

534 

136 

122 

258 

454 

565 

1.019 

ar 

16 

53 

22 

4 

26 

15 

4 

19 

4 

1 

5 

16 

35 

51 

722 

429 

1,151 

216 

88 

304 

278 

191 

464 

68 

91 

ISO 

802 

841 

1,148 

442 

288 

730 

172 

145 

317 

226 

166 

390 

64 

71 

185 

439 

276 

716 

931 

985 

1,916 

817 

880 

697 

346 

452 

798 

145 

217 

362 

808 

844 

1.647 

106 

104 

210 

35 

40 

76 

87 

42 

79 

82 

26 

67 

94 

ISO 

234 

550 

667 

1,117 

258 

194 

452 

222 

256 

478 

116 

144 

260 

807 

403 

710 

815 

631 

1,446 

810 

216 

526 

871 

SI8 

714 

142 

106 

247 

861 

479 

830 

689 

626 

1,315 

248 

234 

482 

222 

272 

494 

130 

119 

249 

486 

509 

996 

356 

467 

823 

127 

172 

299 

294 

434 

728 

90 

127 

217 

237 

467 

704 

181 

220 

401 

94 

78 

172 

106 

175 

281 

60 

116 

176 

240 

418 

668 

656 

729 

1.385 

328 

899 

727 

424 

897 

821 

77 

140 

217 

806 

415 

721 

243 

168 

411 

02 

46 

106 

78 

42 

115 

84 

26 

60 

108 

79 

187 

16 

87 

53 

8 

5 

8 

7 

7 

14 

4 

1 

6 

26 

27 

52 

385 

602 

987 

191 

181 

872 

207 

258 

460 

100 

149 

258 

267 

819 

676 

97 

170 

267 

29 

65 

84 

40 

118 

158 

26 

83 

58 

67 

120 

1T7 

260 

475 

735 

126 

191 

817 

220 

319 

539 

92 

186 

m 

114 

491 

606 

116 

118 

231 

83 

46 

79 

46 

77 

128 

28 

66 

98 

44 

121 

166 

285 

176 

461 

212 

92 

801 

178 

103 

276 

64 

80 

94 

331 

127 

458 

231 

155 

386 

122 

62 

184 

103 

55 

158 

61 

22 

83 

138 

118 

256 

385 

278 

663 

191 

112 

803 

158 

109 

262 

50 

40 

90 

214 

191 

406 

1,006 

868 

1,873 

897 

279 

676 

628 

480 

1,008 

258 

184 

442 

582 

.  418 

1,000 

10 

32 

42 

5 

11 

16 

6 

26 

32 

0 

6 

6 

2 

4 

6 

11 

50 

61 

6 

31 

87 

4 

8 

12 

2 

b 

7 

10 

67 

67 

119 

160 

279 

57 

94 

151 

67 

106 

178 

81 

49 

80 

76 

228 

299 

218 

190 

408 

119 

74 

193 

91 

72 

163 

51 

44 

95 

115 

126 

211 

5 

7 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

24 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

60 

11 

97 

108 

6 

49 

65 

4 

24 

28 

5 

15 

20 

1 

81 

82 

35 

26 

61 

19 

7 

26 

3 

10 

13 

8 

4 

7 

21 

26 

47 

123 

75 

198 

52 

27 

79 

58 

27 

80 

46 

16 

62 

109 

58 

167 

0 

18 

18 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

25 

25 

u 

10 

21 

11 

10 

21 

11 

10 

21 

11 

10 

21 

24 

22 

46 

49 

80 

129 

22 

82 

54 

16 

38 

54 

10 

22 

82 

15 

150 

166 

171 

141 

312 

58 

46 

104 

76 

115 

191 

22 

88 

60 

79 

151 

280 

475 

690 

1,165 

278 

299 

672 

264 

600 

864 

83 

234 

817 

817 

1,228 

1.548 
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Table  1 ,— Percentage  of  male  and  female  students  in  private  secondary  schools  pur- 
suing certain  studies, 

Xoie.—bO.(y7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students  are  males. 


Studies. 

Male. 

Female. 

I^atln - - ............. 

Percent. 
68.51 
86.18 
85.01 
52.65 
56.06 
60.68 
51.28 
51.65 
45.07 

Percent, 
41. « 

Greek --.....- — 

13.82 

French  ...  ...  .................................................................... 

64.09 

German - 

47.35 

Algebra 

43196 

Geometry                                    .    .......    ...............................  .    . 

89.38 

PhVslcs 

48.72 

Chemistry 

4&35 

General  history.  .^^,. ..  , - 

54.93 

Table  8. — Percentage  of  students  in  each  branch  of  study  to  the  whole  number  of 

students. 

Percent. 

Latin..., .^ 81  32 

Greek 7.02 

French 17.03 

Ge'Tnan I3l» 

Algebra ».  37,12 

Geometry 17.36 

Physics iaS9 

Chemistry a  59 

General  history Ci98 
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Table  Q,— Statistics  of  endowed  academieSy  seminaries. 


state    and   post- 
office. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Name  of  prindpaL 


Num- 
ber of 
sec- 
ond- 
ary 
In- 
struct- 
ors. 


ALABAMA. 


Annlston 

....do 

Ashland 

Athens 

Birmingham . 


Brewton 

.-..do 

B  lien  a  Vista. 

Culora 

rente rville  .. 

Chance 

Clauton 

ColUnsvlUe .. 

Cullman 

Dadeville 

Deraopolls.— 

....do 


Fayette  C.  H. 


Flomaton 

Fort  Deposit . 
GaylesviUe  ... 

Gold  Hill 

Greensboro... 


Greenville . 


Grove  Hill 

Hamilton 

Harperaville 

Healing  Springs. 


Helena 

Hlllsboro . 
Jackson... 
Jasper 


Leighton 

Linevllle 

Livingston 

Lower  Peach  Tree 


Marlon. 
Mobile. 


....do 

Mulberry. 


Opelika 

Perdue  HUl.. 
Pratt  Mines . 

....do 

PrattvlUe.... 


Ramer 

Randolph. 
Roanoke . . 


Roberts.., 
Rock  ford  . 
Salitpa..., 


Noble  Institute  (boys). 

Noble  Institute  (girls). 

Ashland  High  School .. 

Trinity  Normal  School . 

.South  Highlands  Acad- 
emy. 

Browton  Institute 

East  Side  Academy 

High  School 

High  School 

CenterviUe  Academy 

Bethel  High  School 

Clan  ton  High  School 

ColllTisvillo  High  School 

Cullman  Dl.strlct  School 

Dairville  High  School.. 

Marengo  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Marengo  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Male  and  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Flomaton  High  School . 

Bethel  Academy 

High  School 

School  House 

Female  College 


South  Alabama  Female 
Institute. 

Grove  HIU  Academy 

High  School 

Ellen  Hill  Academy  .... 
Industrial  High  School. 


High  School 

do 

Jackson  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Acad- 

...Tio 

Llneville  Institute 

Military  School 

Lower  Peach  Tree  Acad- 
emy. 

Military  Institute 

Barton  Academic  High 

School. 
Towle's  Institute  for 

Boys. 
Mulberry  School 


Opelika  Seminary 

High  School 

Crumly  High  School... 

Fleld.^'  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

High  School 

do 

Normal  College 


Elim  Academy 

High  School 

Salitpa  Academy  . 


K.H.  Willis 

Miss  E.  V.  Bristow... 

Riddle  &  Leveritt 

Miss  Mary  F.Wells.. 
Joel  C.  Du  Bose,  A.  M  . 


Bernard  Awtrey 

H.J.  Seale 

Claude  Harvey,  a.  b. 

W.W.Wilson 

J.  D.  Cooler , 

C.  C.  Johnston,  a.  b  . 

A.  J.Scott 

A.  W.  Tate 

Wm.  M.Wood 

W.  A.  Vogeley 

G.  F.  Mellen,  a.  M.... 


Epls  . 
EplB  . 


Cong 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 
0 


0 

Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Nonsect... 


O.  M.  Thomas,  A.  M  . 
M.  B.  DuBose 


John  W  Agnew 

J.  M.  Mclver 

S.  L.Russell 

A.  G.  Dowdell 

D.  P.  Cliristenberry, 

president. 
Jos.  M.  Dill,  president. 


W.A.McLeod 

W.T.Mitchell 

S.J.Strock 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hamberlln, 

A.lf. 

O.C.Hand 

Chas.  E.  Mitchell 

R.  L.Horri8 

Edwin  H.  Foster 


Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 
Bapt 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Bapt 

Nonsect- 


Bapt 

Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect. 


Rev.  Jos.  Shackelford . 

E.J.  Garrison 

J.  W.A.Wright 

W.  A.  George 


James  T.  Murfee . 
B.S.  Woodcock... 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 

Nonsect... 


AmosTowlo 

Miss   J.  A.  Howard, 
teacher. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Banks 

C.H.Florey 

J.  E.  Strickland,  A.  b  .. 

M.M.  Fields .^.... 

E.Y.McMorries..;.... 


Nonsect... 


Nonsect. 
0 

ME.  So. 


B.H.Boyd 

J.C.Hicks 

Geo.  W.  Stevens,  pres- 
ident. 

J.A.Sealo 

C.C.Nali 


Nonsect... 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect... 


Bapt. 


Eugene  W,  Coleiga^,  ..^  p^o^f^^l^, 


4 
0 
3 
0 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

4       " 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
1 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
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stu- 
dents 
in 
second- 
ary 
grade. 

Num- 
l)er 
pre- 
paring 
[or 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

solen- 

tlflc 

course. 

1 

9 

•s 

i 

.5 

a 
p 

13 
d 

a 

1 

a 
% 

o 

I 

1 

'i 

1 
I 

1 

> 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

^  S 

^  s 

If 

M 

5 

1 

s 

8 

1 

9 

6 

to 

1 

II 

1 
19 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

ill 

99 

30 
0 
40 
12 
35 

20 
15 
50 

6 
42 

5 
»7 

8 
22 
12 

0 

60 

22 

7 
10 
1« 
1 
0 

0 

24 

15 
15 
7 

11 
9 
7 

17 

15 

80 

30 

9 

40 
88 

52 

3 

0 

6 

10 

2i 

20 

15 

10 
120 

0 
29 
10 

0 
100 
85 
28 

0 

81 
12 
18 

4 
38 

4 

24 
10 
11 
13 
50 

0 

15 

8 

15 
15 
3 
42 

51 

20 

4 
12 
9 

10 
6 
8 

20 

17 
20 
0 
10 

0 
0 

0 

2 

70 
8 
12 
J.»5 
%i 

15 

8 

130 

8 
*>5 

10 

0 

9 

0 

..... 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
6 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.- 

No.. 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No. 
No.. 
No  . 

600 
100 
0 
600 
800 

100 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Y«s. 
Yes. 

150,600 
100.000 

2,0«0 
10,000 

5,085 

8,000 

1,000 

2,500 

500 

15.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6" 

0 

0 

9825 

0 

36 

252 
150 
0 
210 
110 
1.V) 
200 

81,800 

4,000 

1,200 

636 

1,966 

2,500 
750 

1,600 
600 

0 
0 

1 

2 

4 
4 

17 

8 
0 
2 
6 

3 
8 
0 

12 
0 
3 

4 

80 
0 
15 

"o* 

1 

20 
0 
0 

"b' 
0 

8 
4 
5 

6 
7 

8 

No.. 

Yes. 

9 

10 

1 

19 
3 
3 
2 
0 

16 

6 

0 
0 
11 
0 

0 
12 
5 
0 
8 
0 

0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.- 
No.. 

No 

Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 

YosI 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

660 
9.800 
8,600 
1,317 
4,140 
10,500 

8.000 

8,000 

580 
1,560 
6,100 

200 
4,000 

3,000 

1,000 

800 

1.200 

2,000 

700 

500 

1.800 

2,000 

1.500 

8,000 

2,600 

800 

61,000 
72,000 

12,000 

0 

7,000 

0 

6" 

0 

0 

0 
0 

6' 

400 


i,'475' 
0 

6' 

0 

800 

0 

11 

13 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

1,000 
0 
0 
0 

1.500 

20 
0 
0 

12 
13 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
7 
5 

0 

6 

8 
0 
2 
0 
2 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1,000 

225 

0 

0 

126 

70 

0 

202 

60 

400 
1,530 

8,600 
1,150 

14 
15 
10 

17 

18 

19 

1,230 
600 

**4,'2i6* 

2,000 

1,400 
400 

0 

6' 

0 
0 

?0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

0 
0 

21 
22 
23 

0 

5 
6 
2 
0 

0 

8 

3 
0 
0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

20 

0 

8 
2 
0 

26 

No.. 
NO.. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
75 

24 

25 

26 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

27 

No.. 

0 

0 
0 

0 

300 
170 

382 

500 

700 

900 

1,900 

0 
200 

28 

No.. 

:»9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

No.. 

»o 

No.. 
No.- 

No.. 
No 

0 
200 

0 

31 

0 
........ 

0 

0 

100 

210 
259 

32 

2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

9 

h 

33 

34 

6 
8 

40 
0 

13 

0 
9 

0 
0 

0 

"o* 

"K 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

400 
0 

1,000 
200 

35 

178 
0 

800 
7.200 

0 
0. 

86 
37 

88 

17 

0 

8,400 

39 

65 

0 
78 

0 
420 
509 

) 

40 

4 
0 
3 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
152 

Yes. 

Yes." 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

3,000 

1,000 

500 

l.t-W 

20,500 

1,200 

600 

10,000 

0 

""in 
6" 

0 
200 

2.500 
736 
GOO 
900 

1,400 

50 

41 

1 
4 

2 
7 

i9, 

2 

5 

43 

Yes. 
No.- 

No.. 

44 

n 

14 

0 

0 

10 
0 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 

0 
0 

45 

46 

47 

::::::: 

1 

No.. 

No.. 
No  . 
No.. 

800 

250 

400 

tiz.t200y 

3,000 

'.".'.'.'.. 

48 

0 

2 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

49 

No.. 

1,525 
825 

'.'.'.V.vSq 

Gm 

•^l,^ 

50 

7 

2 

1 

10  1 

4 

No.. 

500 

t}gre   51 

•y  3a3*:«T,  i 


Tr.Tr.T  I-..— >.  i-.-ia  ifciid.'wcd 


aemtnona, 


'**^'^  ...V^^    3»:^-       Xi2i»  X  icFttniiixaL 


orprtTrfiaL 


8 

3 

E 

o 
a 

3 

O 


ter«f 
ste- 

fah 


ii 


S    • 


AI-**tiL»— '.  .Ci  1 


7.       - 


<<     M'/'/f>-j/'/rv 

to     '.ii>i''/||    


r«/f<'Auy    

tV'*M»umi  , 


Kof*  >  M         

hMiMMurt    


A 

UHll 

"IH         

A 

•  I'Ml 

H               ,     .    , 

M 

l<M« 

Mil.               .     . 

M 

.1o 

1.7 

•  In  .    .    . 

•  In  ..    , 

li.Uil  HhIiIIUmI 

.1m 
lloulilalMMM 

ll  VlhU'Mh 

l.lvi  I  IIMMU 

LnXMtr  j.iiltn 
MivrsMvillo 

MitHOll  .... 


M«^«"coil 

Napa  CUy  . 


I>i  .t*  A'T»!'-nr' 


R  E  H^rii^riy  ... 
X  K  i:   >^^ 

A  A  K"   rfJT^r 

W  H  V-n^r 

.'  A  J  ?r  •  i 

^X  K   F-  »-=> 

J.,-:L>Av*r^ 

C- -J  'jJirrMi 


JSiir  W  Cosxgrr,  JLM.,  .  Bapt . 


I    2     12 

t      t 

I.  Conp 1    1      I  ' 

-   Xoas-ect i    I      0. 

- '    3      0 

=     4(    0 

(11 
£       21 


L  iv  fi.K'P«- 


_   Ca-r  H.::  r.r-Jlere 

_    K    '  i^'-d  Fr;- A.r  A:  *a- 

t-rr.v. 

,.    H*:,  rli^'>!:ere „. 

,.    f>r.   -^t  or  Mr  y ., 

.,   ArK'^r^as  Female  Cvw- 
I      \f.'^^. 

..I  T*rJ  ."r^l'v  S  h^^^l 

.J  Prairie  *^rove  In^iitu:*. 
,."  M  lie  aiid  Femjie  Coi- 

.J  IJo;/'-r.i  Acalemy 

St.  .S';tioiai>tica  s  Ac3kd- 

#riny. 
St.  U^nedlcfs  CoUege. 


R-  Eat'* 

I*  PfltT 


A,  E.  Millw-  prc^ient. 

L  S  AK»  i: , 

ItTTA  C  WiTDer j 


J.  H.  HlEf  moo 

J 


ILK- So.. 
R.C.... 


I 


E  Hoi»kins i  Meth. 

H.      Tucker.  '  -  - 


M.E.SO. 

J.W   ^-r^-pTCS I  Gong , 

Yen.  Moiiier Superior.  R.  C. 


Clatt^lcal  Institute . 


Rer.    W. 

I       O.S.B. 

Rer.  Geo. 

JLM. 


Notro  Dame  Academy . 
HUTra  Normal  Coliege. 

Hi-lrijont  Sohool 

I'«rU«-ley  (iymnasium .. 
liouit'- 8   University 

Srliool. 

ll*»\v«'n'H  Academy 

M  MH  HeadH  Seminary  ., 
St .  Joseph's  Academy .. 

hiyo  A(ra<Iemy ... 

(Ml  ho  Academy 

Our  ria<ly  of  Lourde's 

A«a<!»'my. 
Ai-iidoiiiy  and  Business 

St,  .loHi'ph's  Institute... 
|l«ahtHburg  College 


WiiHliln«ton  College... 

r^uUop<irt  Academy 

hlviM'iiioro  College 

liKllitii  Day  School 

(Niih'Kc  «)f  Notro  Dame 
Ht.  llUda'h  School 


M«u'«cd  Academy 

Oak  Mound  School 


SchlumpC. 
C   Jones, 


Sister  Francis 

M-  W.  Ward,  ];>resldeni 

Wm-T.Reid 

George  Bates 

Philip  S.  Boone 


Thomas  S.Bowens,  ab 
Miss  Anna  Head 


W.G.Dixon 

Rev.  J.  M.  Wooodman . 
Sisters  of  Mercy  (title 
of  reporting  officer). 
Phelpbs 


N.  S.  Phelpbs . 

Sisters  of  Mercy . 
Wm.  C.  Grainger. 


J.  Durham 

John  Overholser 

J.D.Smith 

P.  Stanislaus  (Rev) . . . 
Sister  Marie  Al6nie... 
Rev.  John  D.  Easter, 

D.D.,  rector. 
Rev.  Albert  McCalla  .. 
F.O.  Mbwer 


R.  C 

M.B.  So.. 


R.C 

Nonsect.- 
Nonsect. 
Noasect., 
Konsect. 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect.. 

R.C 

M.B: 

Nonsect . 
R.C 


Nonsect. 


R.0 

7  Day  Ad- 
ventist. 
Christian . 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 

R.C 

R.C 

P.E 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


4  j 

I 
1  I 

8 
0 

1 
2 

S 
2 
2  I 

2 
0 

2 

1 
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stu- 
dents 

In 
second- 
ary 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 

paring 
for 
col- 
lege 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

I 

|i 

3 

1 

o 

! 

1 

C 

►» 
ho 

(8 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 
•s 

1 
1 

1 

ll 
It 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

«>  0} 

o© 

ts 

is 

7 

6 

8 

i 

1 

1 

j6 

:9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

• 

19 

30 

91 

99 

S3 
60 
19 
3 
40 
3C 
10 
80 
10 
20 

80 

32 

7 
20 

96 
0 

11 
0 

25 
01 
45 

20 
0 

15 

31 

51 
75 
0 

25 
9 

4 
14 
7 
0 

10 

« 
29 

67 
32 
20 
12 
0 
0 

18 
36 

51 
32 
14 
1 
0 
0 
12 
20 
16 
10 

76 
6 

21 
2 
13 
96 

23 
31 
42 

14 
16 

0 

21 

1 
7 
40 

1 

20 

10 

16 

6 

4 

15 

40 
20 

52 
83 
11 
6 
12 
28 

16 
0 

14 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

565 

200 

8,500 

0 

600 

426 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

1,600 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes.' 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

G»),200 

2,025 

100,200 

600 

15,500 

10,000 

750 

600 

1,000 

978 

50,150 

1,000 

8,000 
2,525 

45.250 

75,000 

2,010 

10,000 

7,500 
4.000 
15,^ 

100 
7,000 

100 

10,000 

11,600 

JBo;ood" 

0 
0 

0 

280 

0 

192 

0 

0 

125 

200 

204 

80 

0 

12,810 

Xooo 

1^440 
410 
800 

2,000 
200 

2,000 
877 
650 

5,000 
1,250 

«6.*283' 

6' 

1,600 

62 

53 

6 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

..... 

9 
1 

1 

9 
0 

54 
55 

30 
12 
2 
10 
10 
10 

60 

0 
0 
5 
8 
16 
13 

80 

10 
24 

"6" 
0 
4 

40 

0 
0 

io 

0 
8 

25 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
NO.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.- 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

61 

62 
63 

64 

10' 
76 

8 
10 

0 

0 

10 
2 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

100 

1,000 

100 

0 

800 

200 

60 

650 

660 
60 

80 

40 

800 

10,000 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

300 
3,032 

55,000 

65 

66 

0 
0 

0 
3 

"o" 

w' 

0 
5 

5 
10 

1 

3 

1,200 



68 
60 

70 

12 

10 

0 
0 

0 
1,057 

0 

1,760 
1  067 

1.604 

■i,"466" 
2,200 

71 

72 

73 

74 

8 
0 

0 
0 

12 

0 

0 
0 

75 

0 
0 

1,831 
1,900 

0 

76 

77 

78 

24 

1 

10 

0 

7 

No.. 

Yes. 

900 

Yes. 

60,300 

0 

0 

19,600 

0 

79 
80 

81 

11 

8 

0 

0 

8 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

Yes. 

12,000 

82 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yes. 

No.. 

0 

Yes. 

50,100 

84 

K* 

1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

6 

0 
0 

4 

..... 
81 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

600 
800 

1,000 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

10,000 

86 

87 

30,400 

88 

89 

4 

0 

12 

9 

3 

27 
6 

Yes. 
No" 

Yes. 

No.. 

500 

300 
400 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

61,000 

40,000 
300 

11,600 



3,310 

890 

90 
91 

3 

2 

4 

3 

0 

960 

0 

02 
93 

94 

0 

0 

1 

No.. 

No.. 

1,200 

Yes. 

30,095 

0 

195 

95 

96 

1 
5 

0 
0 

2 

0 

0 
4 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

10 
200 

Yes. 
Yes. 

13,000 
8,260 

■& 

de 

97 
,     98 
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Tablb  9. — Statistics  ofendouxd  academies,  aemmoriet, 


State  And  po0i* 
office. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Name  of  prlndpaL 


i 


o 

8 
9 


Nam- 

berof 

see- 

ond- 
ary 
In- 
stnzct- 
ors. 


«!• 


09 

100 

101 
102 

103 
IW 
105 

106 

107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 

114 
115 
116 
117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 
123 
121 

125 

120 

127 
128 

129 
ISO 
131 
132 

133 
13i 

m^ 

136 ; 

137 
13S 
139 

140 


CALIFOnNIA—COn'd. 

Oakland 

...do-^ 


...do. 
...do. 


...do 

...do 

...do flk. 

...do 


....do. 
.-..do. 
....do. 


:t. 


-.do... 
..do... 


Ojland 

Pasadena. 


PlacervlUe  

Petaluma 

Pomona 

....do 


Redlands , 

Redwood  City. 

Rio  Vista 

Saeramento... 


....do 

...-do -... 

San  Bernardino.. 
San  Diego , 


San  Francisco 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
-.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do.. 


Miss  S.  B.  B/lsbee*s 
SrhooL         ^ 

Convent  of  Oar  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

Field  Seminary 

Gibson's  Normal  Train- 
ing School. 

Hopxins  Academr 

Mli-8  Ilorton's  Scnool... 

Saint  Francis  De  Sales 
School  (boys). 

Saint  BYancis  De  Sales 
School  (girls). 

Saint  Joseph's  (boys)... 

St.  Josephs  fglrls) 

Saint  Joseph's  institute 
(hoys). 

St.  Mary's 

Snell  Seminary 

Orland  Normal 

Classical  School  for 

Boys. 

PlacervlUe  Aademy 

St.  Vincent's  Academy. 

Pomona  College 

Pomona  Private 

SchooL 
Belle  vue  Academy 

Academy  of  Notre 
Dame. 

S  t .  Gertrude's  Acad- 
emy. 

Howe's  High  School 
and  Normal  Instl- 
into. 

Sacramento  Instltnte 
(K  street). 

Academy  and  Business 
College. 

St.  Catherine's  Acad- 
emy. 

Southwest  Institute 


College  of  Notre  Dame 
of  San  Francisco. 

Irving  Institute 

Miss  L.ake's  School  for 
Girls. 

Pres<-ntation  Convent., 

Sacred  Heart  College.. 

Sacred  Heart  Convent. 

Sacred  Heart  Presen- 
tation Convent. 

St.  Bendoms  School ... 

St.  Hrld5:et  School 

St.  FnuicLs  (boys') 

St.  Frances  (girls  ) 

St.  Josejih's  (girls') 

St.  Patri<rk  

St.  Peters,  Christian 
Brothers  (hoys). 

St.  Peters  (girls) 


Mis8S.B.Bfisbee.... 

Mother  Elizabeth 

Mrs.  W.BwHyde 

J.C.Qibson 

W.W.Anderson 

Sarah  W.  Horton 

Brother  Vivian 

Sister  M.Celestine.... 

Brother  SaMnlan 

Sister  Mary 

Brother  Lascian 

Brother  Leonard 

Miss  Mary  E.  Snell. 
Richard  B.  Snell. 

Wm.  Hcnslee 

S.  C.Clark 

Miss  Lizzie  H.  Tindall. 
Sister  M.  Gonzaga.... 

E.  C.  Norton 

Cora  T.  Whitson 

Horace  A. Brown, ix.  B, 

Sister  Louise  de  Gon- 

zague. 
Sister    M.  Camillus 

McGone. 
Edward  P.  Howe 

Brother  Bosonis 

D.  B.  Sturges 

Sister  Carmen  Dive. 

Miss  Emma  P.  Way, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Kin- 
ney. 

Sister  Aloyse  of  the 
Cross,  superioress. 

Rev.  Ed.  B.  Church... 

Miss  Mary  Lake 


Sister  Josephine 

Brother  Genebem 

Madame  O'Mera 

Mother  M.  T.  Augus- 
tine. 

Sister  Emanuel 

Sister  Maurice 

Miss  M.  Latham 

Sister  Aloyse 

Sister  Angela 

Sister  PYederlca 

Brother  Euphrasius . . 


Nonsect.. 

R.C 

Nonsect... 
Nonseet... 

Cong 

Nonseet... 
R.C 


R-C... 

R.C... 
R.C... 
R.C... 


R.C. 

Nonsect 

Nonsect  -. 
Nonsect .. 

Nonsect .. 

R.C 

Con 

Nonsect  .. 


n,  C 

R.Q 

Nonsect . 

R.C 

Nonsect  . 
R.C 

B.G....^.. 

P.E 

Epls 


B.  C. 
R.O-. 
R.  C. 
R.  C. 

R.  C. 
R.  C. 
R.  C-. 

a  o. 

R.  C. 
B.  C. 
R.O. 


SO 


Sister  Lorenza 


11  prized 


tf^^^egl 
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dents 

in 
second- 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
courie. 

Num- 

pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 

liflc 
course. 

1 
|i 

1 

1 
o 

1 

.5 

1 

d 

8 

1 
1 

B 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

II 

0 
» 

1 
If 

If 

s 

> 

g 

t 

a 
? 

o 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

*»  CO 

It 

P 

1 

1 

6 

•a 

1 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

lil 

i:i 

14 

Id 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

0 

0 

0 
6 

56 

28 
142 

0 

65 

0 

350 

95 
0 

12 
16 

3 

40 
42 
10 

J2 

14 

45 

ao 

41 

48 
60 
2 

0 

0 
0 

10 

250 

0 

0 

0 
0 

140 
0 
0 

347 
29 

0 

40 

25 

60 
13 

0 

58 
0 

40 

0 

350 

0 

0 
130 

15 
0 

8 

90 
5 

11 

86 

72 

0 

0 
15 
45 

200 
76 

leo 

68 
0 

no 

80 

379 
50 
0 

2i2 
5 
0 
0 

400 

10 
5 

No.. 

No-. 

Nc- 
Ye». 

1.350 
1,000 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

(^00,250 
45,000 

75,000 

890.000 



17,000 
6,600 

81.800 

99 

0 

4 

.... 

— 

100 
101 

— 

102 
103 

104 

105 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



— 

Yes. 

106 

107 

108 

109 

Yes. 
No- 
Yes. 

110 

0 

0 

10 

No.. 

Yes- 

2oC 

40,200 

0 

9,000 

111 

112 

.... 

1""    ■ 

113 

114 

115 

' 

r. 

116 



.     .. 

117 

6 

1 

2 

Yes. 

No.. 

100 

Yes- 

70 

1500 

2,375 

500 

11H 

110 

""1  

.  ....... 

120 

1 

4 

14 
0 

0 

0 
12 
10 

Yes. 

No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No- 

No.. 

No 

250 

Yes. 

Yes- 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes- 

0 

27,000 
7,000 

0 

121 

13 
8 

0 
0 

2 
5 

3,800 
8.585 

, 

122 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No- 
Yes. 

Yes. 

50 
800 
100 

1,200 

1,000 
1,000 

123 

124 

8 

7 

16 
8 

18,000 

' 

125 

0 

0 
0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

20 

126 

t45,400 
c75,100 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15,000 

0 
0 

127 

0 

0 

128 
1?9 

25 

0 

2U 

No.. 

No.. 

2,5C0 

C1C0,2«0 

0 

8,000 

....... 

130 

131 

Yes. 

132 

133 

1 

Yes- 

134 

1 

135 

--..-... 

1 

136 

■—\'— 

i 

Yes. 

137 

1 

138 

.... 



1 

Yes. 

139 

1 

n< 

^Q^c^ 

..140 

L>VL>g..^ 
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Table  9.— Statistics  of  endovoed  academies,  seminarieSf 


state  and  post- 
offlce. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  principal. 


Num- 
ber of 
aec- 
ood- 
ary 

slruci- 
ors. 


141 
14'2 
143 
144 
145 
146 

147 
148 


C  ALIFORNIA— COn'd 

San  Francisco  ,Jt- 

....do r.. 

....do 

....do 

....dor. 

....do 


.do 

.do 


149  San  Jose 

150  ....do ^. 

151  ....6o 


153 
153 
l&l 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 

160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


167 
1G8 
169 

170 
171 
172 

173 
174 
175 

176 


177 
178 

179 

180 
181 
182 
183 


184 


...do 

San  Leandro. 

San  Mateo 

...do 


San  Rafael... 

...do 

Santa  Clara- 
Santa  Cruz... 

....do , 


Santa  Panla. 
Santa  Rosa... 

...do 

....do 

....do 


Stockton . 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Temescal :L 

....do 

Ukiah 


Vacaville. 
Vallojo ... 
....do 


Woodland. 


COLORADO. 


Antonlto. 
Denver  .. 


....do 

Longmont. 

Pueblo 

Trinidad... 
....do 


CONNECnCTDT. 

Baltic 


St.  Rose's  (boys) 

St.  Rose's  (girls) 

St.  Vincent's 

Trinity  School 

Urban  School 

Van  Ness  Young  Ladies' 

Seminary. 

Westminster  School 

Miss  West's  School  for 

Girls. 

St.  Aloyslus 

St.  Joseph's  College 

(boys). 
St.  Joseph's  College 

(girls). 

San  Jose  Institute 

St.  Mary's  Ck)nvent 

Laurel  Hall 

St.  Matthew's  Hall 


Bates's  Boys'  School.... 

San  Rafael  Institute.... 

Our  Lady  of  Angels 

School  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

Young  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary. 

Saul  a  Paula  Academy. 

Boys'  .School , 

Business  College 

Santa  Rosa  Seminary  . 

Ursuline  Academy , 


St.  Agnes's  Academy  ... 

St.  Joseph's 

St.  Mary's  College 

Stockton  Business  Col- 

leffe. 

St.  Lawrence  (boys) 

St.  La^vrence  (girls).... 
Couvent    Sisters  of 

Mercy. 

Vacaville  Academy 

The  Irraa 

St.  Vincents  Convent 

School. 
St.  Mary's  Academy.... 


Himtington  Seminary. 
Jarvis   Hall,    Military 

Academy. 
Wolffian 

Longmont  Academy... 

Collegiate  Institute 

St.  Joseph  Academy ... 
TiUotson  Academy 


Academy  of  the  Holy 
Family. 


Sister  Philomena 

Skster  Clara 

Sister  M.  Vincent 

Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding... 

Nathan  W.  Moore 

Rev.  S.  H.  Wllley,  D.  d 


James  Matthews 

Miss  Mary  B.  West. 


R.C. 
R.C. 
RC. 


0 
0 
Nonsect... 


Sister  Icniatia 

Brother  Colzia,  S.  J.. 

Brother  Colzia,  S.  J. . 

Miss  F.  P.  McGtehee.. 

Sister  Malicia 

John  Gamble .-. 

Rev.    Alfred    Lee 
Brewer,  m.  a. 

O.I.  Bates 

Mi83  E.  L.  Murison  . . 

Sister  M.  Beatrix 

Sister  Marie 


Prof.  P.  Ploda  . 


Presb. 

•# t^ 

RC... 
R.C... 


R-C... 

EpJs  .. 
R.C  ... 
Presb. 
Epls.. 


Nonsect 
Nonsect . 

R.C 

R.C 


Nonsect. 


F.  E.  Perham 

S.  M.  Bodge 

M.  E.Rlgby 

Miss  Martha  E.  Chase. 
Sister  Agatha,  supe- 
rior. 
Sister  M.  Evangelista. 

Sister  M.  Raphael 

Rev.  W.  B.O  Connor.. 
W.  C.  Ramsey 


Brother  Hugh 

Sister  M.  Leo 

Sister  Josephine  . 


Nonsect . 
Nonsect 
Presb... 
B.C 


Rev.  H.  E.  Jewett 

Rev.  John  M.  Chase... 
Sister  M.  A.  CahUl.... 

Mother  Mary  Lucre- 
tia,  superior. 


Miss  M.  S.  Brengle 

Rev.  W.  C.  Bradshaw, 

M.A. 

Miss  Frances  W.  Bu- 

chan. 
Rev.G.T.Crissman,D.D. 
Nelson  B.  Henry ... 
Sisters  of  Charity.. 
Fred  B.  Peck 


Sister  M.  Carlne  . 


RC 

RC 

RC 

Nonsect . 


RC. 
RC. 
RC. 


Cong..., 
Nonsect. 
RC 


RC. 


Presb . 
Epls... 

Epis... 


Presb .... 
M.  E.  So . 

RC 

Cong*..-., 


RC 
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stu- 
dents 

in 
second- 

grskde. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col-  • 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

sclen- 

tiflc 

course. 

09 

1 

1 

1 

2 

eS 

1 

B 
1 

1 

1 

II 

1 
1 

1 

II 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4»  CO 

II 

1 

1 

1 

o 

o 

i 
1 

f 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

39 

607 
0 

'36* 
51 
0 

9 

0 

0 
170 

0 

0 
83 
3U 
40 

36 
0 
0 
0 

0 

18 

45 

83 

0 

0 

0 
0 
25 
75 

140 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 

0 

2 

40 

0 

14 
10 
0 
12 

0 

0 
192 
637 

0 

8 
68 

140 
0 

170 

18 

118 

0 

0 

0 

8 

163 

11 

80 

12 
0 
25 
15 
20 

81 

66 

0 

76 

0 
14 
20 

18 
20 
25 

160 

8 

150 

15 
15 
40 
28 

45 

• 

141 

142 

143 

0 
21 

0 
0 

0 
11 

0 
0 

9 
6 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes- 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

100 
176 

Yes- 
Yes- 

144 

W),750 

0 

0 

812,000 

0 

145 
146 

1 
0 

1 

8 

'"266" 

Yes. 
Yes. 

25,160 
85,200 

0 
0 

0 
0 

147 

2 

0 

14,845 

148 

149 

160 

151 

152 

153 

15 
9 

0 
0 

15 
2 

0 
0 

12 
12 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

250 
300 

Yes- 
Yes. 

43,000 
2G0 

154 

0 

0 

0 

155 
15S 

0 

2 

2 

No.. 

Yes. 

250 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

0 

0 

0 

157 

158 

2 
2 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No- 

1,000 
81 

23,000 
8,000 
17,850 

0 

$1,975 
0 



1,950 
1,600 

11,708 
0 

159 

0 
1 

0 
1 

0 
8 

0 
7 

160 
161 



162 

- 

163 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
1 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

1,000 
300 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

8,100 
8,000 

0 
0 

6' 

2.«0 

0 
0 

164 
165 

166 

1 





167 

Yes. 

No- 

^    645 

Yes. 

200 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

178 

<r  " 

174 

0 

0 

— 

.... 

2 

No.. 

Yes. 

0 

Yes. 

15,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

175 
176 

2 

15 

0 
9 

1 

0 

0 

..... 
4 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes- 

Yes- 

0 
600 

3,000 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

177 

100.000 
300,500 

0 

18,206 
80,000 

8,000 
1,700 

178 

60 
0 

0 

30 

179 

180 

0 
0 
0 

7 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No-. 

Yes. 

No- 
Yes- 
No- 

No.. 

200 
200 
600 

8,000 

60,000 

tl,000 

0 

900 

181 

182 

1 
0 

0 
n 

8 

0 

16,150 

2,600 

980 

80 

183 
184 

**!    ' 
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Table  Q.—Statistks  cf  endOHxd  academies,  jemnarM*, 


State    and    posl^ 
offlce. 


Name  of  tnsUtotlon. 


Name  of  yrlnctiMU. 


Nmn- 
b«r  of 


ff 


186 

S80 

187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 

195 

196 
197 

108 

190 
200 

301 

£02 


9M 

205 

ao6 

397 
MB 
209 
210 
211 
212 

213 
214 

215 
216 
217 

218 
219 


220 
2Z1 
222 

223 

224 


CONNECTICUT— con- 
tinued.   , 

Black  HaU._ 

Brid^port 


— do 

...  Uo 

Brookfleld  Center 
Cheshire 


Colchester 

Cornwall  —  ^ 


Darlen 

FalrBeld 

Farmlngton. 


Lyme 

MilXord 


Mystic. 


NewCa 
New  Haven.. 


..-.do. 
.do. 


Norwalk... 
Norwich... 
Simsbury.. 
Smithport. 
Stamford.. 
Sufllcield .. 


Washington.. 
Waterbury... 


Westport. 
Wilton.... 
....do 


Woodbury.. 
Woodstock . 


DKI.AWAHB. 

Dover 

MUford 

Newark 


Wilmington. 
do 


..do 


New  London . 
New  Preston . 
Norfolk 


Black  Hall  School 

Golden  Hill.  Seminary 
for  Young  Ladies. 

Hillside  Seminary 

Park  Avenue  Institute . 

Curtis  School  f<>r  Boys . 

Episcopal  Academy  of 
Connecticut. 

Bacon  Academy 

Housatonlc  Valley  In- 
stitute. 

Elmwood  School 

Fairfield  Academy 

Miss  Porter's  and  Mrs. 
Dow'g  School. 

The  Grlflwold  School . , . 

Elmwood  School  for 
Boys. 

Mystic  Valley  English 
and  Claaeical  Institute. 

New  Cannaan  Institute. 

Elderage  School  (138 
Sherman  avenue). 

Mi)- 8  Johnstone's  School 
{07  Whitney  avenue). 

Misses  Orton  and  Nich- 
ols School  (Sr  Elm 
street). 

West  End  Institute  (  90 
Howe  street). 

Bulkeley  School 

Upson  Seminary ,x 

The  Bobbins  School 

Miss  Balrd's  Institute.. 

Free  Academy 

McLean  Seminary 

Sea.siile  Seminary 

School  for  Boys 

Connecticut  Literu*y 
Institution. 

The  -Guanery" 

St.  Margaret's  Diocesan 
School  for  Girls. 

Staples  High  School ... 

Wilton  Academy 

Wilton  Boarding  Acad- 
emy. 

Parker  Academy 

Woodstock  Academy... 


Wilmington  Confer- 
ence Academy. 

Mllford  Classical  Acad- 
emy. 

Academy  of  Newark 
and  Delaware  Normal 
School. 

Academy  of  the  Vistta- 
tion. 

The  Friends  School 


Charles    GL  Barttetfc 

(per  B.>. 
Miss  Emily  Nelsotn.... 


Miss  A.  T.  Stone 

SethB.  Jones ^.. 

Frederick  S.  Curtis . . . 
Rev.  Sanford  J.  Hor- 
ton,  D.  D. 

James  R.  Tucker 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Gttion 


Non-sect.. 


Noxi^eect.. 


Non-sect . 
Epis. 


Myra  T.  Davis 

Francis  H.  Brewer 

Miss  Sarah  Porter  and 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Dow. 

Mrs.  R.  Grlswold 

Frank  M.  Howe 


Non-sect. 

Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 


Jno.  K.  Bucklyn,  A,  M. 

I.I*.D. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Ayres 

Misses  Bangs 


Chrlstlaii 
Metho.... 


Mis3  Mary  S.  Johnson 
Miss  Rebecca  Orton. . 


Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Cady.. 


Walter  A.  Towne 

Rev.  Henrv  Upson ... 
Howard    w.    Carter. 

A.  M. 

Miss  N.  F.  Balrd 

Robert  P.  Keep „ 

John  B.  McT^an 

Augusta  A.  Smith  ... 

Hiram  U.  King „ 

W.Scott .,.., 


Cong 

Non-saet. 

Cong 

Non-sect. 


J.  C.  Brlnsmade 

Rev.  Francis  T.  Rus- 
sell, Rector. 
Henry  S.  Pratt,  A.  M.. 

Edward  Olmstead 

Augustus  Whltlock  . 

Edgar  H.  Grout 

E.R.HalI 


Non-sect. 

Non-sect. 

Non-sect. 

0 

Bapt 


0 
P.  E. 


Cong...., 
Non-sect. 


W.  L.  Gooding 

Alfred  O.  Arnold 

Albert  N.  Raub,  ph.d. 


Mother  M.   BapUsta 

Mack. 
Isaac  T.  Johnson 


Meth..., 
NoBiveel 
Nonsect .. 


R.C 

Friends... 
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225 


226 
827 


229 

230 
231 

282 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 


239 
240 


241 
242 
243 
244 

245 
246 

247 
248 
249 

250 


251 


253 


254 
256 


256 
257 


State   and    post- 
office. 


DISTRICT    OF    CO- 
LUMBIA. 


Georgetown . 

Washington . 
do J. 


do. 

do. 


.do 

-do 


do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Barton 

Concord , 

Eustls 

OalnesrlUe... 

Jacksonville. 
Key  West 


Live  Oak 

St.  Augustine . 
San  Antonio... 


Tampa. 


White  Springs  . 


GEORGIA. 

Acworth 

Albany  

Apple  Valley 
Athens 

....do 

Atlanta 


Name  of  institution. 


The  Linthlcum  Insti- 
tute. 

Academy  of  Holy  Cross. 

Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion. 

Arlington  Academy  (621 
Seventh  St.  NW.). 

Columbian  College  Pre- 
paratory School  (1335 
Hst.  NW.). 

Kmerson  Institute 

Friends  Select  School 
(18111st.  NW.). 

Oonzaga  College 


Hunt's  Preparatory 

School  (717lrvlng  st. ) . 
The  McDonald-ElUs 

School. 
Mt.  Vernon  Seminary 

(llOOMst.  NW.). 
Norwood  Institute  (1407 

Massac  liusetts  avenue. 
Rltten  house  Academy, 

(521  Third  St.  NW.). 
St.  Cecilia's  Academy 

(601  B.  Cwltol  St.). 

St.  John's  College 

West  End    Seminary 

(2008  F  street  NW.). 


Summer lin  Institute ... 

Concord  Academy 

Eustls  Seminary 

Miss  Tcbeau's  Boarding 
and  Day  School. 

Cookman  Institute 

Convent  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate, 

Florida  Institute 

St.  Augustine  Academy. 

Holy  Name  Academy . .. 

Convent  of  the  Holy 
Names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary. 

Florida  Normal  School 
and  Business  Insti- 
tute. 


High  School 

Albany  Academy. 


Apple  Valley  Academy. 
Home  School  for  Young 

Toadies. 
Jeruel  Normal  School.. 
Atlanta  Baptist  Semlr 

nary. 


Name  of  principal. 


E.  B.  Hay 

Sister  Mary  Angelica. 
Mother  M.  Augustine 

Dyer. 
Burton  Macafee,  a.  m., 

M.D. 

A.  P.  Montague,  ph.d. 


Chas.  B.  Yoimg  . . 
Thoe.  W.  Sldwell. 


Bev.  Edward  A.  Mc- 

Ourk,  8.  J. 
John  wm.  Hunt 


Miss  Anna  Ellis. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  So- 

mers,  a.  m. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D. 

CabelL 
O.C.Wight 


Sister  M.  Aqulna.. 


Rev.  Bro.  Fabrician. 
Miss  Faust , 


W.  F.  Vocum 

O.  B.  HaU 

Byron  F.  Marsh. 
MissTebeau 


Samuel  B.  Darnell 

Sister  M.    Delphine, 
superioress. 

Rev.  J.  L.  A. Fish.... 

Francis  M  Wright... 

Mother  Dolorosa  Scan- 
Ian,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  Mary  Theophile 


J.  L.  Skipworth . 


Marlon  Buford 

Z.  I.  Fitzpatrick,  su- 
perintendent. 

B.  H.  Pearman 

Miss  C.  Sounowski .... 


Prof,  J.  H.  Brown 

Bev.  George  Sale,  a  b. 


i 
1 


o 

§ 


I 


RC. 
RC. 


Num- 
ber of 
»ec- 
ond- 

In- 
struct- 
ors. 


Bapt . 


Nonsect  , 
Friends.. 


RC 

Nonsect . 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect . 
Nonsdct  . 
Nonsect., 
RC 


R.C 

Nonsect. - 


Presb . 


M.  E. 

RC. 

Bapt. 


RC. 
RC. 


Nonsect. . 


Epls  . 


Bapt. 
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Stu- 
dents 

in 
Bccond- 

ary 
grade. 


Nnin- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

sden- 

tlflc 

course. 


I 


I 

a 
s 


f 


II 

s 

> 


s 


I 


i 

§ 
8 

a 


is 

o  en 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


90 


91 


39 


OT 


61 


40 


15 


30 


18 


60 


Yes 
No.. 


No.. 


600 
5,000 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


$60,000 

100.600 
500 


180,000 
0 


85,000 


85,500 
0 


20 


18 


No.. 


No. 
No. 


No.. 


No. 
No. 


500 


aoo 

800 


11,000 


No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


90,200 


6,500 


50,350 


11,500 


No.. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Y^s 

No. 
No.. 


Yes. 

No. 

No.. 


No. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes 

No. 

No.. 
No.. 


5,560 
flOO 

1,000 
0 

1.000 
526 


No. 
No. 
No. 


0 
1,000 


No,. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


150,200 

500 

5,450 

300 

160,200 


25,100 


84,300 


37 


Yes. 
No, 


10 


12 


27 


No. 
No.' 
No.. 

Yes 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No- 

No.. 


1,000 
350 

1,500 

"iod 

300 
500 


Yes 
Yes. 

Yes 

Yes". 

Yes 

Yes. 


5,*-;0D 
10,000 

18,100 
75,000 

7,000 
3.000 
12,000 

9,800 


10,100 


220 


No- 
Yes 


No: 


50 
0      3      0     56 

EDOa 


0 

95 


0 
500 


Yes 


350 


3     No.-   No.-   2,375     Yes.   40,000 


200 


1,065 


5,500 


100 


781 


488 

1,700 

500 


5,000 


100 


600 


350 
..... 


500 


225 


226 
227 


228 
229 


230 
231 


233 
234 


236 
237 


239 
240 


241 

242 
243 
244 

245 
246 

247 
248 
^19 

250 


251 


253 


254 
255 


256 
257 
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State    and    post- 
offlce. 


Name  of  Imtltution. 


Name  of  prtndpaL 


a 

o 

s 

s 

3 

s 


Num- 
ber of 
seo- 

In-     I 
stroci-l 
ora. 


GEORGIA— cont*d. 


258 


2S0 

261  ! 
202 
263  I 

204  i 

205! 

206  1 
207! 
208  ' 
2G9  : 
270  ■ 
271 
''72  ' 
273 
274 
275 
278 
277 

278 


Atlanta . 


Spelman  Seminary . 


...do 

...do 

Augusta 

Bluuely 

BoKton 


Bronwood . 
Butlor 


Buck  Creek.. 

Byron 

Cadley 

Cart^rsvUle  . 

Cataula 

t'edar  Grove. 

Cleveland 

Columbus  .— . 

....do 

Concord  

Crawford 

Culloden 


279 

2«) 

281 

282  i 

283  i 

284  ! 


280 
287 


Dawson... 

Decatur... 

Doraville . 

DuUith 

Katonton . 

Klder 

Ellaville.. 


Washington  Seminary . 

West  End  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy j 

Blakely  Academy 

Boston  Institute j 

High  School 

Male  and  Female  Col- 
lego. 

Mercer  Academy 

High  School 

Felt's  School ^ 

West  End  Institute 

Oak  Grove  Aca«lemy 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Cleveland  Academy 

Chappell  Female  College 

Wynnton  College i 

M  iddle  Georgia  Institute 

Crawford  Academy i 

Male  and  Female  Insti-  ! 
tute.  I 

South    Georgia    Male 

and  Female  College,     j 
Agnes  Scott  Institute...! 


Misses   Sophie    B. 

Packard  and  flattie 

E.  Giles. 
Mrs.  Baylor  Stewart . 

E.G.  Merry 

Sister  Jane  Frances  . . 

A.  W.Lane 

Wm.  B.  Pambrough, 

A.  M. 

J.  M.  Edwards 

M.  P.  Cain,  president . 


Bapt. 


0 

Nonsect.. 

R.C 

NonsecU- 
Nonsect. . 


Nonsect.. 


John  Jones 

E.  H.  Ezell !  0. 

Wm.  Brad  Carter 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Harris,  sr  . 
Miss  M.  M.  Thompson. 

John  Y.  Wood 

Dr.  Sutton 

J.  Harris  Chappell 

W.  E.  Meagley 

R.  D.  Shuptvlne 0 

A.  S.  Rhodes i  Bsu>t 

J.  S.  Searcy ! 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
0 


0.... 


W.    M.   Robinson,     Nonsect. 

president. 
Miss  Nannette  Hop-  !  Presb.... 
I  i      kins.  ; 

.|  High  School E.  C.  Lester i  Nonsect. 

.1  Duluth  Academy '  Leadford  A.  Williams.!  Bapt 

.i  Eat ont on  Academy ;  Chas.  E.  Little Nonsect. 

.!  Goshen  Academy I  A.  Louis  Barge ■ 

.i  High  School -.1  W.    B.    Merritt,    ex- j 

I  '  I     principal.  i 

285  !  Ellijay !  Ellij ay  Seminary |  J.  E.  Tallant,  a.  m.,  |  M.E.So. 

j  president.  ! 

Fairbum j  High  School Robert  L.  Paine,  A.  B. 

Flowery  Branch  ..!  Flowery  Branch  Acad-    J.  W.  Stephens 


289 
290 
291 

292 


293 

294 

295  ' 

290 

297 

298 

299 

300  1 

301  I 
302 
303 
304 

306  I 
300  ! 

307  ! 
308 
3(K) 


Garden  Valley ; 

Glrard \ 

Grantville 

Greensboro 

Hamilton 


Hampton 

Hephzibah 

Hillman 

Hinesville 

Hogansville ... 
Ilollonvnie.... 

Homer 

Hoschton 

Irwinton 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jeffersonville.. 

Jersey  

La  Grange.- 

Lavonla 

Lawrence  vlHe. 
Leathers  vlUe.. 


High  School 

Flowery  Branch  Acad- 
emj'. 

High  School 

Glrard  Academy 

HighSchwl  

Fuller  Academy 

West  Georgia  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical 
College. 

Hampton  Academy 

High  School 

Ben  Hill  Academy 

Brad  well  Institute 

Hogansville  Academy 

Planters'  High  School.. 

Homer  Academy 

High  School 

Talraage  Institute  ... 

Jackson  Institute 

Martin  Institute 

Auburn  Institute 

Ragan  Institute 

Male  High  School 

High  School 

Lawrence  villeSemlnary 

Liberty  Hill  High  Schoolj 


J.  O.  Maugham 

L.  H.  Smith 

H.  H.  Tye.  A.B 

Talfourd  Smith 

L  T.  Lin Methodist 


Howell B.  Parker... 
C.  H.  S.  Jackson,  A.  m 

L.  A  Murphy 

Geo.  M.  Mills 

H.W.  Wooding j 

J.  B.  Mathews • 

R.  C.  Alexander i 

N.  A.  Moss -.1 

Jas.  W.  Overstreet \ 

Addison  W.  Lynch ' 

S.  P  Orr I 

J.  E.  McKoe ; 

T.  C.  Blaslngame • 

Leonidas  Jones I 

W.  C.  Moss,  A.  o I 

P.  E.  Davant 

Prof.  W.  A.  Hogan,  a.  B; 


Bapt 

Nonsect.. 


0 

Nonsect., 
Presb..., 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect.. 

0 

Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
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Stu- 
dents 
in 
second- 
ary 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre' 

paring 
for 

scien- 
Uflc 

course 

1 

p 

b 

1 

cS 
u 

1 

(8 

1 
t 

9 

5 
1 

B 

1 
1 

1 

It 

s 

s 

1| 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

tt  '  Income  from  productive 
Id       frmds,  gifts,  and  bequests. 

• 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

6 

a 
s 

10 

i 

11 

1 

19 

13 

i« 

15 

16 

17 

i« 

19 

90 

31 

0 

ms 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

No.. 

No.. 

1,000 

YW- 

f00,50O 

0 

0 

12,654 

HMO 

288 

0 
6 

"25" 
27 

26 

95 
14 
30 
35 
S3 

?0 

2 

..... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

2oa 

150 
150 

Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

29^000 
10,000 
40,000 
3,100 
1,000 

2(10 

4 
0 
5 
0 

7 
0 

1 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

0 

•  0 

0 

0 

1000 
1,580 

1,884 

*"/""* 

200 
2fll 

262 

NO.. 

0 

200 

263 

?!64 

22  .  24 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

No.. 

No.. 

160 

Yes. 

6,000 

300 

500 

266 

5  1    fi 

?t\A 

25 
2 
10 
5 
22 
2 
0 
40 
18 
23 
11 

10 

0 

25 
2 

20 
5 
19 
19 
67 
45 
23 
24 
7 

20 

30 

4 

6 

2 

0 

10 

No.. 

No.. 

1     ' 

Yes. 

1,600 

350 

1,000 

267 
268 

2 
2 
18 
0 

6 
3 
10 
0 

0 
1 

12 
0 

0 

1 

7 
0 

0 
0 

24 
0 
8 

13 
0 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

n6:: 

No.. 
No.- 
No.. 



No'.'. 
No-. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

400 
0 
0 

.  0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes'. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

2.600 

50 

5,000 

500 

25,200 

10,000 

0 

1,500 

269 
270 

loa 

1,500 
400 

4,682 

"i'ooo" 

900 

6' 

0 

271 
VT?. 

0 
0 

'"360' 
400 
169 

273 

274 

10 
12 

2 
6 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 

275 

3 

4 

1,000- 

276 
277 

.... 

m 

0 

0 

8 
0 

No.. 
No.. 

NO. 

Y6B. 
Y«fi. 

7,000 
50,000 

$15,000 

4T2 

4,500 
2,500 

01,2G0 

278 

No 

0 

279 

20 
8 

18 
7 

20 

43 

30 
18 

52 
3 

12 
4 

29 

25 
14 
20 

2 
22 
13 

5 
15 
12 
10 
42 
19 
14 

ao 

25 

30 

G 

88 
10 
22 
3 
28 

18 

27 
26 

50 
2 
9 
12 
34 

22 
24 
25 
11 
17 
10 

4 
10 
12 
13 
60 
16 
12 

0 
20 
26 

4 

0 
0 
0 

NO.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

0 
0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

4 

228 

1,000 

672 

600 

2,225 

6' 

280 

3 
4 

2 

8 

0 
3 

0 

1 

1,000 
10,000 

281 
282 
283 

284 

0 

0 
4 

No-. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.- 

No.. 
Yes. 

108 

20 
0 

Yea. 
Yes. 

8. 060 

5.850 
2,000 

0 

848 
350 

112 

1,200 
670 

400 

285 

10 
3 

3 
5 

286 

2 

1 

287 

288 

289 

.. 

290 

291 

4 
8 

I 

3 

12 
15 
10 

3 

6 
8 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

3,000 

3,250 

4,000 

518 

6" 

300 

1,000 

400 

700 

1,500 
4€0 
600 

6" 

1,000 

292 

2 
0 

0 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
NO.. 

0 

250 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 

293 
294 
295 

296 

1 
6 

0 
0 

1 
3 

0 
12 
4 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

iNo.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
NO.. 
No.. 
No.- 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
NO.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

1,300 
500 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
6,000 

13,525 

3,050 

500 

15,000 

0 
■■'300' 

6" 

15,000 
0 

807 
290 
100 
285 
228 
500 
165 
S50 

1,159 
600 
400 
700 

0 

"'400' 

600 

297 

0 
1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

298 
299 

800 
301 

10 
42 
14 

13 
60 

11 

"0* 
5 

"0 
5 

1 
0 
2 

2,600 
3,200 
1,300 
500 
1,600 

500 

800 

0 

302 
308 
304 
805 

0 
15 
3 

18 
10 
6 

.... 

6 
•10 

0 
6 

0 

0 

0 



200 

306 
307 

No.. 

0 

.2,000 

0 

200 

:::::2: 

0 

308 



.... 

r.m 
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state    and    post- 
office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  principal. 


I 


310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 

317 

818 
319 
320 
321 
322 


323 
324 
325 
326 
827 


331 
362 
833 
334 
335 
336 


340 
841 

342 
813 
844 
345 
346 
347 
848 
ai9 
350 

361 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 

857 

358 
859 
860 
361 
362 
363 
864 


GEORGIA— cont'd. 


Leesbnrg 

Lexington 

Lincolnton 

Lost  Mountain. 

McDonough 

Macon 

McTyelre 


Madison . 


Marietta 

Marshallvllle. 

Maxeya  

Mldville 

Mllner 


Leesbnrg  Academy . . 

Meson  Academy 

High  School 

Lost  Mountain  Academy 
McDonough  Institute. . . 
Alexander  Free  School. 
Young  Harris'  College.. 

Male  and  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Male  Academy 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 


Monroe 

Montezuma  . 

Morel  and 

Morven 

Mount  Airy . 

828  I  Moimt  Zion  . 

329  Newnan 

330  NorcroFS 


Norwood 

Palmetto 

Pendergrass 

Penfleld 

Powder  Springs . 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Reynolds 


RlddlevlUe . 
Ringgold  ... 
Roscoe 


Rutledge 

Savannah  

Schley 

Sharon 

Sharpsburg .. 
Smith  ville.... 

Snow 

Social  Circle . 
Spring  Hill... 


Stone  Motmtain  . 

Sumach 

Temple 

Tennllle 

Thomas  ton 

Thomson 


Johnston  Institute 

S  paulding  Seminary  . . 

Moreland  Academy 

Morven  Academj 

Sibley  Instiiute 

Mount  Zion  Seminary. 

Walker  High  School... 

High  School  and  Colle- 
giate luBtitute. 

Norwood  Institute , 

High  School 

Pendergrass  Academy . . 

Mercer  High  School 

High  School 

Glenn  Holley  Academy . 

Graded  School 

Mule  and  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Mount  Vernon  Institute 

Ringgold  Academy 

Alexander  Stephens 
Academy. 

High  School 

Savannah  Academy  .... 

Concord  High  School ... 

Sacred  Heart  Seminary. 

Sharpsburg  Academy  . 

High  School 

do 

Social  Circle  Academy. 

Eastman  District  High 
School. 

High  School 

Sumach  Seminary 

Temple  Academy 


Walthourvllle. 


Washington... 
do 

Whlgham 

While  Plains.. 
Williamson  ... 
Winterville.... 
Wrlght«ville .. 


High  School. 

R.  £.  Lee  Institute 

Geo.  F.  Pierce  Institute. 

Walthoiurville    A  c  a  d- 

demy. 

Female  Seminary 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

Whlgham  Academy 

Dawson  Institute 

High  School 

Winterville  Academy.. 
"Nannie     Lou     War 

then"  Institute. 


J.R.Caln 

M.  S.  Weaver 

T.A.Nash 

Walter  McElreath .... 
J.  G.  C.  Parker,  a.  m  . . . 

M.L.  Parker 

ChAs.  C.  Si)encer,  pres- 
ident. 
E.C.  Merry 


Nonsect, 
Nonsect. 


Nonsect. . . 


Nonsect. . . 


J.E.Harrl8 

J.  W.Frederick 

M.  M.  Kilpatrick 

W.B.Crawford 

Miss  Olive  E.  Faw,  pro 
tempore. 

Jno.  Gibson 

Miss  Oreola  Cheves. . . 

C.  Hartsfiel'l 

Wm.  T.  Gaulden,  A.  b. 

J.  M.  Dennis 

John  F.  Palmer 

Daniel  Walker 

M.  F.  Cooledge 


0 

Nonsect  I 


Rev.  J.  W.  Ellington. 
Thomas  H.  Meacham 

W.  R.  Hall 

D.  M.  Cheney 

F.  M.  Duncan 

J.  M.  Collum 

Noah  W.  Cooper 

C.  E.  McLaughlin 


Geo.  R  Dillon 

L  J.  Woods 

W.  L.  Stallings,  b.  ph. 


M.E 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect  . 

Nonsect... 


Nonsect. 
Bapt 


Hapt . 


A.  J.  Burruss 

John  Taliferro .. 
C.  A.  Thompson., 
Sister  Clemence. 
G.  B.  F.  Stovall. 
G.  M.  Patterson. 

J.  E.  Kemp 

John  A.  Saye 

C.  C.  Hlnes 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


R,C. 


Nonsect. 

m-'e.'s6!! 


S.  H.  Lindsay 

C.  H.  Humphreys 

E.  L.Connell 

W.F.  Dykes 

G.F.Oliphant 

Isaac  A.  Gibson,  a.  m . 

M.D. 

M.W.Witchum 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Nonsect  .. 


Presb- 


Miss  Ida  A.  Young 
Mother  St.  John... 

L.F.Shuford 

J.E.Purks.  *. 

C.W.Rlchter 

Geo.  B.  Atklsson. . . 

M.  A.  Morgan 

Digitized  by 


R.C 

Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  1889-90— 'Continued. 


Stu- 
dents 

In 
second- 
grade. 

Num-^ 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

.3 

1 

1 

7:i 

B 

1 
1 

1 

§1 
II 
1 

1 

ii 

1 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

CO 

1 

1 

1 

If. 

II 

1 

6 

1 

1 

i 

1 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

30 

31 

99 

6 
10 
10 
12 
85 
30 
90 

12 

43 
21 

7 
12 
36 

16 
2 
9 
13 
10 
5 
19 
24 

6 
15 
5 
4 
20 
20 
50 

15 

0 
10 

5 
10 
35 

22 
5 
7 
12 
15 
3 
14 
10 

" 

810 

8 

4 

0 

8 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

soo 

0 
0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

14,060 

92,500 

$180 

$1,800 

$200 

311 
312 

0 

500 
8.000 

0 

140 
250 

160 

0 

313 

10 

.... 

... 

314 

315 

316 

4 

40 
5 

"6' 

6 

0 
8 

"o' 

5 

8 
12 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

2,100 

3,600 
5,000 

6' 

300 

240 
350 

1,200 

2,600 
1,400 

6" 

317 

8 
S 
2 

0 
2 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 

100 
160 

318 
319 
320 

12 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
NP-. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Yes. 

2,575 

350 
20 

400 
126 

,.. 

760 

321 

322 

16 
0 

22 

1 

0 
8 

Yes. 

Yes. 

2,650 
3,000 

0 

1,800 
400 

0 

323 

0 

0 

324 
325 

J 
8 
0 
12 
14 

0 
2 
0 
13 
6 

No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

1,200 
850 
3,500 
3,000 
1,400 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

no 

120 
225 
75 
272 

468 
500 
225 
1,000 
800 

6 

0 
0 
0 

326 

8 
5 

4 

7 
8 
3 

10 

0 

..... 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 
0 

160 
0 

327 
328 
329 
330 

10 
5 

45 
6 

15 
5 

60 

12 

12 
5 

40 
5 

15 
7 

40 

12 

1 

2 

.... 

.... 

1 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

Yes. 

500 

0 

250 

500 

0 

831 
332 

0 
2 
10 
1 
2 
1 

4 

3 
12 

1 
6 
2 

5 
2 
5 

? 

2 
0 
S 
0 
0 
0 

0 
10 
0 
0 

No" 

No. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

1,500 
10,000 
650 
600 
3,000 
3,000 

""'soo' 

0 
0 
0 

230 
200 
240 
105 
1,400 
250 

300 
600 
550 
350 
1,800 
850 

""ho" 

0 
0 
0 

333 
334 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

806 
0 
0 
0 

335 
336 
837 
33S 

20 
23 
12 

65 

37 
20 
16 
3 

8 
15 

4 
25 

22 
18 
0 

68 
0 
11 
0 
7 
27 
12 
12 
10 

1 
0 
0 

3 
22 
10 

0 

3 
0 

"io' 

io" 

2 

1 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

150 

e 

YesI 

1,000 
4,025 

6" 

250 

m 

350 
800 

0 

339 
340 
341 

4 

0 
10 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

100 
0 
0 

100 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

2,000 

14,000 

400 

4.000 

500 

842 

10 
5 

0 

6 

8 
0 
0 

3,600 
600 

6' 

3,000 

343 

0 

280 

344 
345 

.... 

346 

347 

5 
5 
5 

3 
11 
5 

5 
0 
0 

2 
0 
3 

10 
5 
10 

No.. 
No.- 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

2,000 
1,600 
1.200 

0 

s 

265 
183 

1,750 

1,000 

400 

0 
0 
0 

348 
319 
350 

20 
25 
30 
20 
50 
15 

10 

15 
15 
16 
10 
69 
18 

3 





351 

lO" 
0 

7 

8 
0 
5 

"8 

'  6 
5 

7 
.... 

4 

0 
2 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

50 

0 

0 

400 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes." 

2,200 

800 

2.500 

10,400 

0 
0 

200 
200 

600 

400 

1,300 

1,899 

0 
0 

"ooo" 

352 
353 
354 

0 

425 

355 

356 

7 

3 

0 

3 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

Yes. 

325 

857 

0 
0 
16 
10 
16 
7 
20 

20 
20 

le 

n 

12 
25 

2 
12 
0 
0 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

0 

300 

0 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

5,100 

10,150 

1,500 

3,000 

0 

825 

■""5o6' 

400 
1,200 

0 

6" 

858 

0 
12 

0 
6 
8 

0 

0 

359 

250 

250 
325 

360 

0 

0 

361 
362 

.... 

1 

• 

363 

5 

0 

0 

"o 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

Yes- 

^    6.000 

0 

600 

Jigitizec 

by  til 

bo^ 
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Table  9.^8Uai8tk$  of  endowed  uc^uUmUg^  smtinarieg^ 


2» 


367 


369 
370 
371 


373 
373 

374 

373 

376 


377 
378 


379 
3^ 
381 

382 
383 
384 
31>5 

386 
387 


390 
391 
392 


394 
305 


397 
398 
399 


4QX 
402 


State   and    p08^ 
offloo. 


IDAHO. 

FArls „. 

ILIilHOIB. 

Alton 

Anna 

Aurora 

,...do 

Bunker  mil.. 
BiishneU 


Chicago-, 
....do 


....do. 

....do..-., 
....do.... 


....do... 
-...do... 


....do 

....do 

....do 

DiBcatnr _ 

Du  Quoin 

Elgin , 

Galesburg 

Geneseo,. ,... 

Godfrey 

Greenville 

Highland  Park. _ 

Joliet. 

Kankakee.. 

T>oxa , 

Morris 

Mt.  Morris 

Otta-wa 

Paxton 

Port  Byron 

Sprlngtteld 

do 

Toulon , 

Vermilion  Grove. 
Wash  Ington 
Heights. 


Name  of  InstltuttoiL 


Bear  lak^  State  Aoad* 
emy. 


Academy  of  the  Hbly^ 

Family. 
The    Union  Academy 

of  Southern  lUinois. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Jennings  Seminary 

Bunker  Hill  Acaderrar  ., 
Western   Normal   Col- 
lege and  Commercial 
Institute. 

Dearborn  Seminary 

Girl's  Higher  School.... 


Grant  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Harvard  School 
(2101  Indiana  avenue). 

Kenwood  Institute. 


Klrkland  School 

The  boring  School 


St.  Margaret's  School .. 
St.  Xavler'a  Academy... 
The  University  School 
(223  Dearborn  avenue) . 
St.  Teresa**  Academy... 

Du  Quoin  Seminary 

Elgin  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  .. 


Collegiate  Institute 

Monticello  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

Almira  College 

Northwestern  Military 
Academy. 

St.  Frances  Academy... 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary .. 

Leo's  Academy ^.^ 

Normal  and  Scientific 

School. 

Mt.  Morris  College 

St.    Francis    Xavler's 

Academy. 
Rice  Collegiate  Institute 
Port  Byron  Academy... 
B(^ttle  Stuart  Institute. 
StvApcatha's  School .. 
The  Toidon  Academy... 

Vermilion  Academy 

Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 


NameofpKlndpAL 


Jno.H.Bfitl(is«.. 


Mother  TheresA  Gil- 
lespie. 

W.  W.  Farls,  D.  D;, 
and  J.  W.  Stephens, 

X,  M. 

Sister  rinterleur  de 
Marie. 

C.  C.  Lovejov;  a.  m 

Rev.  Samuel  Lk  Stttver 
W.  M.   Evans,  Vice- 
President. 

Z,  Grover „ 

Miss  R  L.  Rice,  Miss 

M.  E.  Beedy. 
M.  A.Mineah. 


J.  J.  Sichobinger  and 

J.  C.  Grant. 
Miss  Helen  E.  Star' 

rett  and  Annie  E. 

Butts. 
Miss  E.  S:  KirWand  .. 
Miss  Stella  D.  Loring, 

Miss  Mary  Louise 

Loring. 
Miss  Virginia  Sayre .. 
Sister  MaryQ.GrangOT 
E.  C.  Coulter 


Mother  Teresa _ 

A.  P.Stone 

Nathan  Thompson ... . 
Sister  M.  Carmel,  Su- 
perioress. 
Norbury  W.  Thornton 
Miss  H.  N.Haskell.... 

A.  G.  smith,  President 
H.  P.  Davidson 


Sister   M.    SUBislas 

Droesler. 
Sister  St.  Zephyrine, 

Superior. 

G.  WLee „.. 

L.  D.  Maltbie. 

J.  G.  Royer,  President. 
Sisters  of  Mercy 


John  H.  Parr 

F.  F.  Thwing 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Brooks 

Miss  I>.  Murdoch 

Edward  C.  Downing 

Theo.  Reynolds 

M.  Paeiflca 


I 


I 

3 

O 

I 


R.C 

Presb... 

R.C 


M:E. 
Cong. 


Nenseet.. 
Nonsect.. 


Nonsect. 


Nonsect... 


Nonsect 


Epla— 

Rrc... 

Presb. 


R.C.... 
Presb.. 
Nonseet... 
R.C..-. 


PPesb... 

Nonsect. 


Nonseet... 


R.C. 
R.C. 


Nonsect.. 
Nonsect... 


H.  C... 


Cong- 

Nonsect. . 
Nonsect. . 

RK 

N^msect... 
Friends 
ac. 


ber  of 
sec- 
ond- 
ary 
In- 

■taroct- 
ors. 
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Stu- 
dents 

in 
second- 
ary 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
le.sfe 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

scion- 

tlflc 

course. 

00 

3 

•a 
a 
u 

t 
3 

s 

•a 

3 

1 

1 

a' 

a 
1 

o 

% 

1 

11 

1 

J 

ii 

1 

B 

1 
0 

.a 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

M 

% 

ti 

% 

M 

6 

1 

7 

i 
I 

8 

rt 

o 

1 

11 

1 
19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

30 

91 

99 

27 

0 
50 

C 
49 

21 

30 
53 

24 
51 

13 

12 

.... 

11 

10 

3 
2 

1 

24 
2 
13 

8 
2 

4 

20 

5 

0 
2 

8 

Ves. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No-. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No 

1,000 

200 
400 

200 
500 

Yes. 
Yes- 
Yea. 

111,000 

0 

82,000 

366 
366 

3 

0 

7 
9 

3 

0 

3 
2 

10 
3 

3 

12 

15 
0 

7,760 

5.025 

61.503 
L»,500 
31,000 

300 

500 

26,000 
26,160 

26,100 
5O.«0 

25, 2:0 

81,700 
0 

0 
0 

2,160 

COO 

3,400 
2,000 
5,569 

0 
0 

8800 

0 

880 

0" 

0 
0 

200 

0 

m 

366 
369 

30     10 
TZ  j  72 

0  &6 

1  27 

0*50 

500    Yes. 
5{i0  !No.. 

1 
I  Yes- 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0' 

0 
0 

370 
871 

0 
1 

0 

50 

2 

2 
0 

10 

0 

12 

37« 

.... 

.... 

No..  No.. 
No..!  Yes. 

1,500 
500 
300 
200 

1,000 

Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

373 
374 

100 
2 

0 

0 
80 

48 

10 

0 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yee. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

376 
376 

877 

0  1  40 

0     45 

0  •  C6 

0 
0 

5 
0 

5 

0 
6 

378 

No-. 
No.. 

• 
200 

.^(79 





380 

82 

10 
16 
30 
0 

49 
0 

2 
2S 

0 

0 

10 
50 

82 
0 

7 

7 
2 
0 
29 
23 
0 

0 

40 
14 
29 
23 

51 
109 

12 
0 

37 

28 

18 
20 

18 
50 

15 

15 

45 

0 

20 

0 

10 

No.. 

150 

430 

5,000 

260 

150 

300 
2,000 

1,500 
SOO 

690 

612 

0 
400 

23,000 
100 

£0 
50 
SS5 
250 
0 
300 
2,676 

Yes. 

22,000 

17.500 

381 

382 

10 
8 

0 
4 

.... 

.... 

10 
6 

1 

20 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

21.666 

1,000 
2,350 

3SH 

No..;  35.3C0 

381 

Yes- 
No.. 

385 

1 
7  1     1 

0  iiflo 

S).  150 

7,500 
1,000 

1,000 

162 
0 

386 

Yes.  250.500 

887 

Yes'. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No  . 
Yes. 
Y^s. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

50,200 
50,028 

120,180 

32,300 

1,C00 
4,150 

60,600 
40,100 

10,060 
9,000 

3(J.5O0 

20,100 

a«iO 

4,025 

66,200 

4.000 

3m 

I 

0 

10 

0 

6 

No.. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yea. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

380 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

6,250 

556 
2,590 

0 
3,  COO 

1,000 

466 

3.000 

3,448 

•n>6 

137 
11,876 

0 
0 
0 

600 
900 

1,700 

1,202 

0 

80 

1,120 

700 

390 

20 

0 
11 

1 

1 
3 

391 

2 

15 

2 
5 

0 
0 

392 
898 

10.000 
4.000 

0 
13,000 
0 
0 
0 
9,000 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

394 

0 

1 

0 
2 

3 

30 
0 

3 

0 
3 
1 
9 
2 
5 
0 

3U6 

396 
397 

fW 

398 

30 
21 
44 
17 

0 
5 

0 
8 

390 

400 

401 

408 
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Table  9.— Statistics  of  endouoed  academies^  seminarUg^ 


state    and    post- 
office. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Name  of  principal. 


a 
o 
s 

c« 
a 

1 


I 

s 


Num-  ; 
berof 


ond-   I 
ary 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 


403 
401 
405 
406 

407 
408 
409 

410 
411 

412 

413 
414 
415 
416 
417 


418 
419 
420 

421 

422 

423 

424 


425 

426 
427 


428 
429 
430 
431 

432 
433 
434 
435 
436 

437 

438 
489 

440 
441 
442 

443 
444 


INDIANA. 

Bloomingrdale . 

Fair  mount 

Foit Wayne  ... 
....do 


Indianapolis. 

....do 

...do 


...do- 
Llma. 


Marengo... 

Plain'tield.. 

Salem 

Splceland.. 
Vlucenues . 
WestUeld  .. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Atoka 

Bacone 

Muskogee., 

Nelson 


Oak  Lodge. 
Tahlequah. 
Vlnlta 


Friends  Academy 

Fairmount  Academy. 
St.  Augustine's  Academy 
Westminster  Seminary 

for  Young  Ladles. 
Gills'  Classical  School.. 
Boys'  Classical  School. 
Institute    for    Young 

Ladles. 

St.  John's  Academy 

Howe  Grammar  School. 

Marengo  Academy , 

Central  Academy 

Elkosi  Academy 

Spiceland  Academy 

St.  Rose's  Academy 

Union  High  School 

Baptist  Academy 

Indian  University 

Harrell    International 

Institute. 
Spencer  Academy 

New  Hope  Female  Sem- 
inary. 
Cherokee  National  Fe- 
male Seminary. 
Worcester  Academy 


IOWA. 


Ack  worth 

Birmingham  . 
Burlington  ... 


Coming 

Davenport 

Decorah 

Denmark 


Dubuque , 

Emmet-sburg.. 

Epworth 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison. 


Hull 

Iowa  City. 
Le  Grand . 


...do 

McGregor 

New  Providence. 


Newton 

Orange  City . 


Ackwor  th  Academy 

Birmingham  Academy . 
Burlington  Institute  ... 


Corning  Academy 

St.  Ambrose  Seminary , 

Decorah  Institute 

Denmark  Academy 

St.  Josephs' College 

St.  Mary's  Academy ... 

Epworth  Seminary 

Collegiate  Institute 

St  Josephs  Parochial 

School. 
Educational  Institute . 

Iowa  City  Academy 

Christian  College 

Friends'  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy ... 

New  l^rovldence  Acad- 
emy. 

Hazel  Dell  Academy 

Northwestern  Classical 
Academy. 


A.F.Mitchel 

Ryland  Ratlifl 

Sr.  Mary  Ephrem 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells  and 
Mil^sC.i^rie  B.Sharp. 

T.LSewall 

L.  R.Baugher 

James  Lyon 


Sister  Theodata 

Rev.C.   N.  Spalding, 

D.  D. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Johnson,  A. 

M. 

Geo.  W.  White , 

S.W.Phillips 

Thom  as  Ne  wlln , 

Srs.  of  Providence 

J.F.Brown 


F.B.Smith 

A.  C.  Bacone,  a.  m  . 
Theo.F.  Brewer.. 


Alfred  Docking,super- 

intendent. 
A.  Griffith,  M.D 


Miss  A.  F.Wilson. 
John  McCarthy... 


H.  C.  Carter 

J.  W.  Wolf 

G.  J.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent of  board  of 
trustees. 

Harrison  Clarke 

A.  J.Schulte 

J.  Brcckenridge  ..^ 

A.  Sidney  Johnson,  m. 

A.,  PH.  D. 

Very  Rev.  R.  Ryan.... 
Sister  Mary  Casimlr . . 

W.  S.  Le\N^s 

L.  Y.  Hays  (Rev.) 

Sister  Superior 


James  B.Chase 

Robt.  H.  Ti-ipp,  A.  M. 
D.  M.  Helfinslon,  presi- 
dent. 

Alvah  Negus 

Charles  Carroll 

Charles  B  Newby. . 


G.  W.  Wormley Friends 

J.  A.  De  Spelder,  pro      Reformed. 
tempore. 

Uigitized  by  VJ^^VJV 


Friends . 
Friends . 

R.C 

Fresb... 


Nonsect. 
Nonsoct. 
P.E 


R.C. 
P.E. 


Nonsect. 
Friends. 


Friends . 
RC 

Nonsect. 


Bapt 

Bapt 

M.E.SO. 

Presb... 

M.E 

Nonsect. 

Cong 


Friends... 
Nonsect... 
Bapt 


Presb. 
R.C.. 


Cong. 


R.C... 
R.C... 
Meth.. 
Presb. 
R.C... 


Cong 

Nonsect... 
Christian . 

Friends.. - 
R.  C 
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stu- 
dents 

in 
second- 
ary 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

scien- 

tiflc 

course. 

i 

p 

d 

f 

e8 

1 
1 

1 

a 

00 

1 

1 

t 

1 
i 

1 
ll 

ll 
1 

CO 
CS 

1 

1 

> 

i 

1 

s 

o 

1 

1 
g 

S 
1 

J 

ll 

II 

n 

1 

t 

15 
23 
0 
10 

0 
81 
0 

0 
40 

6 

33 

7 
36 

0 
£5 

1 
50 
5 

10 
0 
0 

11 

10 

14 
18 

40 
45 
41 
20 

0 
3 
27 
85 
16 

35 

125 

6 

28 
8 
57 

42 

sa 

6 

I 

8 

i 

9 

£ 

1 

6 
1 

s, 

19 

lOJll 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

31 

23 

NOO 

14 
12 
40 
20 

100 
0 
40 

22 
0 

1 

34 
1 
40- 
25 
25 

6 
29 

28 

0 
29 
43 
19 

10 
11 
23 

30 
0 

2a 

24 

57 
5 
30 
32 
20 

38 
100 
10 

39 
10 
44 

37 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
3 
5 
2 

11 
6 
6 

5 

8 

0 

9 
0 
5 
2 
11 

0 
3 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes- 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No-. 

400 

100 

29 

1,000 

6" 

200 

300 
450 

100 

300 
100 
2,500 
300 
200 

100 
500 
876 

Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

910.500 
10,200 
70.125 
12,000 

15.160 
7,000 
20,100 

•4,000 

0 

$1,200 

11.600 
600 

403 

5 

1 
5 
0 

404 
405 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 



4,000 

100 

406 
407. 

4 

0 

408 

3,000 

409 

0 
0 

0 

12 

25 

0 

410 

15 

2 

5 
0 
20 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

6 
0 
15 
5 
1 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No-. 
No.. 
No-. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No-. 
No-. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

40,000 

2,000 

2,100 
2,500 
11,000 

10,000 

600 

200 
'"260" 

411 

563 

1,400 

600 

2,500 

412 

413 

414 

5,000 

3,000 

415 

"s 

10 
3 

416 

3,025 

5,615 
30,000 
2,500 

20,000 

20.000 

80,000 

10,000 

5,050 

3,000 

25,250 

15,000 

20,000 

3,600 

25,750 

5,000 
0 

0 
679 

2,000 

1,700 
1,228 

405 

2,000 
481 

417 

418 
419 

12 
10 
0 

1<? 
0 
0 

— - 

.... 

420 

421 

0 

4 

10 
3 
1 

2 

1 
0 

4 

6 
0 

1 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

150 
400 
300 

300 

10,000 
13,150 

0 

0 

422 
423 

1 

3 
3 

10 

8 
19 

1 

4 
2 
13 

0 
0 

900 

465 

400 

1,000 

l,fOO 

225 

""966' 

1,200 
5,015 

424 

426 

io 

0 

4 

5 
0 

426 

No.. 
No.. 

2,000 

Yes. 
No.. 
No" 

15,000 
0 

0 
0 

427 
428 

Yes. 
Yes- 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 

3,340 

400 

2,000 

429 

430 

5 

0 

17,000 

750 



431 

432 

0 
12 
5 

0 
10 
3 

0 
26 
60 

0 
20 
29 

0 
9 
9 

60 

1,000 

0 

Yes. 
No-. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.- 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
NO.. 

8,000 
20,400 
10,500 

4,000 

12,023 
2,300 
20,000 

25 
2.250 
9,100 

5,050 
0,930 

676  i 
3,000 
1,400 

365 

1,200 

3,000 

800 

174 
2,000 
1,200 

2,0j0 

433 

434 

435 

21,000 

450 

4,16 

7 
0 
3 

2 
0 

1 

5 

10 

1 

22 

0 

6 
6. 
14 

11 
5 

No  . 

No 

1,050 
300 
300 

500 
198 
250 

400 
1,200 

437 
438 

3 

1 

No    \'^n    1 

439 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

NO.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

440 

2 

0 

5 

8 

500 
2,000 

1.400 

600 
'3,'755' 

441 

442 

8 
0 

6 
0 

2 

0 

443 

3,650 

444 

/^-^ 

■f 
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Table  d.—Staii^icsof  cndonced  aeadetnieSf  aem^^aries. 


State    and    post* 
office. 


Wo 
440 


448 
4^9 


450 
451 


452 
453 

454 

455 

45(5 
457 
458 
459 
4C0 
461 

402 

463 

464 

465 
46a 

407 


466 

469 

470 
471 


472 

473 

474 
475 
476 


IOWA— continued. 


Osage 

Pleasant  Plain  ... 


Salem 

Smin^dal©  . 
Vluton 


Washington , 

Wilton  Junction  . 


Atchison 

Enterprise  . 

Eureka 


Galena 

Clen  Elder. 
Ilulstead-.. 

Htsper , 

Hiawatha - 

Lamed 

Lincoln 


McPherson . 
Morrill 


North  Branch. 

Olathe  

Osage 

Saliua 


Tonganoxle  . 

Washington. 

W^Ichita 

Winfleld 


KENTCrCKr. 


Bardstown  . 


Buffalo 

Bnrla'svlUe. 

Co  iiiuu 

Cainton  . 


477    Columbia '. 


Corinth 

Covington . 


478 
479 

480 
481 
483 


484 
485 


....do 

....do 

Crittenden. 

C>'nthiaiia . 


...do 

Danville  . 


Name  of  institution. 


Cedar  Valley  S^emlnary. 
Pleasant    Plain  Acad- 
emy. 
Whittier  Academy 


Snrlngdale  Seminary. . . 
Til  ford  CoUeglato  Acad- 
emy. 
Washington  Academy.. 
Nor t  on  Academy 


Latin  School 

Harrison  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Southern  Kansas  Acad- 
emy. 

Sjirlng  River  Academy 

Grellet  Academy 

Mennonit^  Seminary.. 

Hesper  Academy 

Hiawatha  Academy 

Toole's  Academy 

Kansas  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

McPh  erson  College 

Morrill  College 

North  Branch  Academy 

Normal  University 

St.  Ann's  Academy 

St.  Johns  School  (Epis- 
copal Military  Insti- 
tute). 

Friends'  Academy  of 
Tonjcanoxie. 

Washington  Academy.. 

Lewi?  Academy 

Southwest  Kansas  Col- 
lege. 


Male  and  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

East  Lynn  College 

Alexandf*r  College 

C'eciliaii  College 

Mai  Yin  Colle^re 

Male  and  Female  High 
.School. 

CoriniJi  Academy 

Seleirt  Scht)ol  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Notre  Dame  Academy .. 

Rugby  School 

English  and  Classical 
School. 

The  Lockhart  Classical 
.School  for  Young 
Men  and  Boys. 

Smiths  Classical  School 

Misoronr  Seminary 


Name  of  iirlncipaL 


Alonzo  Abemethy  ... 
Louis  T.HiU 


James  Welak,  presi- 
dent. 

D.  W.  Evans 

Thomas  F.  Tohln,  a. 

M..  PH.  V. 

S.  E.  McKee 

J.  D.  Wells  (Rev.) 


Carlton  A.  Foote. 
James  F.  Slglor.. 


Rev.  Arthur  T.  Bur- 
nell,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 

Henry  S.  Harvey 

Irvin  Stanley 

H.  H.Ewert 

Theo.  Reynolds,  A.  m.. 

J.  Edw.  Bauta 

F.  R.  Poole 

Thomas  Bartlett,  pres- 
ident. 

S.  Z.  Sharp,  a.m.,  pres- 
ident. 

F.  W.  Houchlns,  pres- 
ident. 

H.  H.  Townsend 

S.  S.  Biggs.  A.  M.,  PH.  D- 

Mother  Catharine 

Rev.  E.  P.Chittenden, 
rector;  W.  M.  Jay, 
A.  M.,  head  master. 

H.  C.FeUow 


Wm.  C.  Pldgeon , 

J.  M.  Naylor 

M.  E.  Phillips,  presi- 
dent. 


R.  H.  Stone 

S.  A.  Beauchamp,  b.  s. 
James  P.  McMillan ... 

H.  A.  Cc-cil 

J.  C.  Dean 

W.  H.  Carney,  presi- 
dent. 

T,  J.  McBeath 

Miss  M.  L.  Gibson  .... 


Maria  Hlldegarde R.O 

W.  G.  Lord Nonsect.. 

Frank  L.  May  ham Noasect... 

W.  H.  Lockhart 0 


a 


o 

3 


Nuno- 
berof 
sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 


Bapt 

Friends. 


0 

0 


Cong. 


5      fl 


Friend*.-.  I 
Nonsect. . . 
Nonsect...! 
Christian 


Nonsect... 

Friends... 

0 

R.  C... 
P.  E.... 


Friends.. 

Friends . . 

Presb 

M.E 


Bapt 

Nonsect... 
Presb.. 
R.C.... 
Meth... 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect. -- 


N.F.Smith     

Mrs.  R.J.Breckinridge 


Nonse< 
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Nonsect... 

Cong 3 

FYiends... 
Friends... 


n 


"r 


1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

s 

2 

2 

3 

1 

'ddglk ' 
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1 


1616 


dents 

la 
second- 
ary 

grade. 


1^ 


40 


33 


20 


28 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring, 
for 
col- 
logo 
classi* 

cal 
course. 


15 


!• 


Num- 
ber 
pren 

paring 
for 

sclen- 
tifld 

course. 


11 


20 


13 


19 


10 


16 


30 


13 


»4S 

Is 


13 


14 


No.- 
No. 


NOw 


No.. 
No.. 


No.. 
Yes. 

Yea. 

No.. 

No._ 
Yes. 
Yea. 
No.. 
Yea. 
No.. 

Yea. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.- 
No.. 
No.. 


No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No-. 
Yes: 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 


Yes. 


Nd.. 

No.J 


15 


No., 


No.. 


No.. 
No.. 


No., 
No. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yea. 

No.. 

No., 
Yea, 
No-. 
No.. 


No.. 

No. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Yw- 


No- 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.- 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 


No.. 

No.. 


I 


111 


800 
800 

000 

■§6o" 
"206' 


200 

1,500 

000 
100 
250 
210 
50 
200 
200 

500 

0 


500 
900 


425 

0 
125 
500 


ISO 

1,000 

5,000 

250 

128 

0 
600 

1,200 

800 

0 

125 


400 
1,100 


II 

I 
3 


17 


Yea 
Yea. 


No.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No.. 
No- 


ISO.  800 
2.506 

7.000 


Yea. 
Yes. 


No.. 
Yea. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yea.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yen. 
Yesi 
No.. 


No.. 
Yes 
Yes 


Yea, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 


Yes 
Yes. 


Yes. 
YeSi 


Yes. 


Yea- 
Yes. 


& 
B 

b 
11 

I 

> 


i» 


20,200 

15,000 
20;  000 


150 
2,300 

15,260 

8.100 
2,040 
10,006 
8,660 

SO,  sot 

5,850 
15,000 

40,100 

5,060 

12 


80,709 
85,250 


6,150 

5.090 
75.150 
40,100 


6.000 

1.500 
lU.OOQ 
50,000 
15.090 
14,547 

2,590 


50,100 
4,100 


2,520 


6,800 
5,000 


4 


I' 


I 


10 


18,000 


1,600 

0 

0 
125 

0 
6.000 

0 
2,500 

5.000^ 


2,<000 


15,000 


6.000 


I 

CO 


§ 

< 


90 


C244 
0 


404 


I 

3 


I 


91t 


13,000 
1,150 


3,600 


2.500 

1,530 

0 
650 
830 
600 
2,400 
4,000 
600 

3.000 


8,000 
3,000 


1,024 

500 
5,000 
2,945 


400 

1,400 
2,500 
2,500 
1,320 

1,207 
3,200 

1,753 

2,300 

850 

1,200 


if 
it 
-I 

U 
**» 

H 
U 


99 


9700 
100 


963 

0 

0 
1.219 

0 
450 

0 
145 

1.676 


400 


2,000 

1,600 

25 


520 


1,20c 


2.500 

2,800  I 
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445 


447 


448 
440 


450 
451 


4SS 
458 

45i 

456 
480 
487 
458 
450 
400 
461 

463 

463 

464 
465 
466 
407 


468 

469 
470 
471 


473 

473 
474 
473 
4r6 
477 

478 
479 

480 
481 
483 

483 


484 
485 
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TABLE  9.— Statistics  of  endmjoed  academies,  seminariest 


State    and    post- 
office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  principal. 


i 
s 


Num- 
ber of 
sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 


486 

487 
488 
489 
400 

491 


492 

493 

404 
405 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
606 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 

512 

513 
514 
515 
516 
617 
518 

519 
520 

621 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
628 


629 


KENTUCKY— cont'd, 


Eddyvllle.. 

Flippln 

Frankfort . 
Fredonia .. 
Fulton 


Qethsemane. 


Greenville 

Harrodsburg... 

Henderson 

....do 

Hiseville 

Hodprenville 

Jackson 

La  Grange 

Lawrenceburg  . 

Leltchfield 

LewLsburg 

Lexington 

Louisville 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Maysville 

Millerstown 

Morehead 

Moreland 

Nazareth 


New  Castle . 


Paris 

...do 

PikevUle 

Princeton 

Russell  ville.. 
St.  Joseph ... 

Sharpsburg  . 
SbelbyviUe  .. 


...do 

Slaughters  ville. 

Vanceburg 

Versailles 

Waynesburg ... 

Winchester 

Wingo 


LOUISIANA. 

Arcadia 


630    Baton  Kouge . 

531  Bellevue 

532  Coushatta . 

633 
634 


Grand  Coteau . 
Lafayette 


Eddy  ville  Academy 

Monroe  Normal  School. 

Dudley  Institute 

Fredonia  Seminary 

Mrs,  S.  H.  Welch  High 
School. 

Preparatory  and  Select 
School  of  the  Abbey 
of  Gethsemane. 

Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Harrodsburg  Academy 

Female  Seminary , 

High  School 

Hiseville  Academy , 

La  Rue  Seminary 

Jackson  Academy 

Funk  Seminary 

BirUwhistell  Academy. 

Grayson  Seminary 

High  School 

St.  Catharine's  Academy 

Kentucky  Home  School. 

Military  Academy 

Presentation  Academy 

Rusby  School 

Female  Seminary 

Millerstown  Seminary. 

Normal  School 

Glen  Elder  Select  School 

Nazareth  Literary  and 
Benevolent  Institution 

Christian  Bible  School 

P*rivate  School ^. 

Select  School , 

Collegiate  Institute .... 

Miss  Sevier's  School. I.. 
Mount     St.     Joseph's 

Academy. 
Male  and  Female  College 
Sampson     &     Scearce 

Academy. 

Science  Hill  School 

Van  Horn  Institute 

Riverside  Seminary 

Rose  Hill  Seminary 

Waynesburg  Seminary. 
Collegiate  Academy. . 
Wingo  College 


Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

St.  Mary's  School 

Bellevue  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Col- 
lepe. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Moimt  Carmel  Convent. 


j;  W.  Furnish,  ph.  d.  . 

E.  T.  Thomas 1. 

T.  M.  Turner 

Thomas  J.  Ciirrey,  Jr. . 
Mrs.  S.  IL  Welch 


Rev.  B.  M.  Edward  .. 


Nonsect.. 


Nonsect. 
Cumb ... 


R.C. 


Mrs.  Sarah    T.    Hall, 

Iiresident. 

R.  H.  Crossfleld 

Miss  Sue  S.  Towles — 

Miss  Ruth  Priest 

E.  P.  Gillenwaters 

Irving  L.  Tivelley 

John  J.  Dickey 

Jno.  W.  Selph 

J.  M.  B.  Birdwhistell . . . 

W.P.Arnold 

D.B.  Estes 

Sister  Lucy  Lampton.. 

Miss  B.  S.  Peers 

RobL  D.Allen 

Sister  Sophia 

Bain  &  Bain 

John  S.  Hays 

J.W.McClure 

F.C.  Button 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Hawkins  . . 
Mother  Cleophaa-Mills, 

superioress. 
T.  Augustus  Reid,  A.B., 

D.D. 

W.L.Yerkes 

Miss  M.  S.  Tipton 

Rev.  David  Blythe 

Rev.  H.  H.  Allen,  D.  D . . . 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sevier 
Sister  M.  Martina 


M.E.  So, 


Nonsect. . 

0 

Nonsect. . 
0 

Nonsect-. 


R.C 

P.E 

0 

RC 

Nonsect-. 
Nonsect.. 

0 

Christian 

Presb 

R.C 


Christian 


Presb. 
Presb. 


Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Talbot. 
Geo.  L.  Sampfon,  Geo. 
S.  Scearce. 

W.  T.  Poynter 

Leon  B.  Henry 

Lawrence  Rolfe 

Mrs.  Gillie  B.  Crenshaw 
G.  N.  Fry,  professor... 

Wm.  B.  Stewart 

J.N.Deahl 


R.  A-  Smith  and  J.  W. 
Benson. 

L.  F.Smith 

W.  A.  Le  Rosen 

C.  L  Davis,  A.  M 


Madame  M  Fesser 

Mother  St.  Patrick ... 

Digitized  by 


R.C 

Nonsect. , 
Nonsect  . 

M.ESo. 

Nonsect. . 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect,. 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 


Nonsect... 


Epls 

0 

0 


R.C. 
R.O. 
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Stu- 
dents 

in 
second- 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 

PI?- 
paring 

for 
col- 
lege 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 

tiac 
course. 

i 

p 

d 

f 

e8 

1 

1 

3 

H 

a 

1 

o 

1 

1 

O  *4 

II 

1 

a 

1^ 
If 

> 

1 
g 

? 

1 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 

0 
0  2 

It 

is 

1" 

® 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

lil 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

91 

99 

35 

40 
24 
18 
81 

15 

17 

60 
21 
40 
17 
0 

8.V 
27 

To 
a5 

23 
0 
0 

:>r 

0 
30 

4 

30 
40 
15 

0 

u 

85 
0 
0 

18 
8 
0 

10 
60 

15 
12 
12 
11 
28 
14 
20 

48 

0 
SO 

0 
45 

29 
42 
27 
20 
124 

0 

20 

40 

42 
20 
10 
30 
M 

6 
25 
19 
15 
79 

0 
28 

0 
36 
25 
Si 
20 
44 

13 

0 
16 
10 
26 

6 
25 

12 
0 

105 
10 
16 
25 
20 
26 
12 

69 

28 
4 
80 

10 

104 

16 

18 

11 

It 

3 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Nol! 

No.. 

No.. 
No 

SCO 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

•2,500 
2,000 
5,000 

1400 
824 

9900 

85 

2,200 

570 

'•463' 

486 

487 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

500 
0 

488 

4 

23 

0 

47 

1 

0 

8 
1 

5 

0 

8 
1 
11 

290 

489 

6,000 
8.000 

50,000 

7,000 

5,025 

6.020 

600 

2,500 

10,000 

7,600 

l.OCO 

2,000 

1,200 

245 

32,000 

75,000 

490 

530 

18,500 

840 
5.000 

'"iw" 

491 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No 

2,500 

492 

15 

4 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

1,000 
80 
850 

493 

1.500 

2,150 

500 

494 

3,000 

'mo' 

495 

17 

20 

496 

0 
10 
15 

10 
0 
8 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes- 
No.. 

150 
2,000 

497 

5 
7 

4 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

**6,"o6o' 

225 
800 

'i'266 

2,000 
900 

1,500 
750 

""366" 

498 
499 
500 

0 

3 

0 
4 

T 

"2 

No.. 

0 

501 



250 

503 

4 

6 
0 
5 
1 
3 
8 
12 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

5C0 
1,500 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

503 

0 
14 

0 
0 
20 

0 
13 

0 
0 

0 

6 
8,300 
2,849 

504 
505 

506 



607 

....L  — 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 

Yei! 

10,000 
3,060 

3,606 

3,000 

300 

508 

10 

7 

12 

5 

No  . 

360 
100 

509 

No..,  No.. 

510 

511 

6 

18 
0 

7 

0 
10 

6 

8 

5 

8 

10 
0 
0 
9 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.- 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

5,000 
1.200 

512 

10,150 

8,000 
4,500 
10,000 
40.100 
5,000 
20,000 

12,000 

800 

2,500 
1,200 

1,000 

50 
1,871 

513 
514 

6 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

400 

60 

1,200 

0 

515 

516 

14 

15 

11 

9,000 

3,243 

517 
518 

0 

0 
25 

26 

0 
0 





2 

0 
10 

5 
0 
2 

"2 
9 
0 

8 
2 

519 

No.. 
No.. 

450 
0 

2,000 
0 

456 

1,600 
4,200 

7,000 
1,OCO 

6fl0 

.... 

.... 

4,000 

25,500 
1,500 

521 

522 

85 

0 

1 
4 

1 
0 
17 

1 
0 
1 

50 

0 
2 
0 

5 
0 
1 
1 
9 
4 

20 
0 

5 
0 
15 
1 
0 
2 

12 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

523 

534 

Yes. 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

500 

"'650' 
0 

842 

0 
0 
0 

200 

856 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 

10,000 

FOO 

10,050 

4,000 

6,060 

525 

400 

52'1 

h'Z7 

500 

575 

6,350 

1.000 
COO 
475 

528 
529 

nao 

Yes! 
Yes. 
Yes. 

150 
3,000 

266 
1,350 

.5,31 

0 
1 
8 

b:iz 

533 

25 

40 

7 

10 

15,025 

2,125 

56q 

,  531 

Uigitizec 

le 
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585 
588 


5»7 
538 


540 

541 

543 
543 
544 
545 


546 

U7 

548 
549 
550 
551 


652 
553 
554 

565 

556 
667 

558 

650 
560 
561 

568 
663 

fi64 

rm 

507 
6t'8 
559 
570 
671 

572 


573 

574 


575 


State    and   post* 
office. 


LOUISIANA— cont'd. 

New  Iberia 

....do 

...do 

New  Orleans 

....do 

-...do 

do. ....... ....... 

....do 

do 

do... 

....do 

....do 

Opelonsas 

-..-do 

Thibodeaux 

....do '. 

Washington 

MAISB. 

Athens 

Bethel 

Bucksport 

Deering 

East  Machias 

Farmington 

Fryeburg 

Gray 

Hampden. 

Houlton 

Iiimlnj^on 

Monmouth 

New  Castlo 

North  Brldgton... 

Pitistield 

Saco 

Somh  Berwick.... 

Strmiq: 

Waleiford 

WaiervlUe 

Wilton 

MABTLAND. 

Ammendale 

Baltimore 

— do........ 


Name  ot  imiUtatioB. 


Graded  Sdiool 

Mount  Carznel  Ck^nrent. 

Rectory  School 

CamalzlDMUute 

English  and  C.'asslcal 
Institute. 

Home  Institute  (No.  164 
Kobin  street). 

Lenbe's  Graded  Insti- 
tute. 

Picard  Institute 

St.  Isidore's  College 

St.  Joseph's  Institute .. 

School  for  Young  I^a- 
dies  (429  Oarondelet 
street). 

Southern  Academic  In- 
stitute. 

Acalcmy  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception. 

Female  Institute 

Mount  Carmol  Convent. 

Thibodeaux  College 

Mount  Carmel  Con\*ent. 


Name  of  prlnolptL 


Miss  M.  Louise  Fas- 
narht. 

Sisters  of  Motmt  Car- 
mel. 

Rev.  c.  O.  Kramer 

li.  De  Varenne 

T.  W.  Dyer 


Somerset  Academy 

Gould  Academy 

East  Maine  Conference 
(Seminary). 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  .. 

Waahin'^'ton  Academy .. 

Abbott  Family  School 
for  Boys. 

Fryeburg  Academy 

Pennell  Institute , 

Hampden  Academy 

Richer  Classical  Insti- 
tute. 

T.imington  Academy  .. 

Monmouth  Academy 

Lincoln  Acalpmy 

Briditon  Aca't^my... 

M.iiiio  C»'ntr:»l  Institute. 

Thornton  Academy 

Berwick  Academy 

May  School 

ronjjlass  Seminarr 

Coburn  Classical  Insti- 
tute. 

Wilton  Academy 


Normal  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion. 

Boys'  School  of  St. 
Paul's  Parish  (No.  8 
East  Frauklin  street). 


Miss  Sophie  B.Wright 
Amadens  S.  Leche . . 


Mrs.  A.  Picard 

Rev.  P.  P.  Klein,  o.  8.  o. . 
Mrs.  L.  A.Fortier.-, 
Misses  Dykers 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Seaman . 

Sister  M.  of  St. 

blna.  M.de8.c. 
Mrs.  M.  M.Hayes., 
Sister  St.  Gabriel . 
Rev.  C.  M.  Menard. 
Mother  Hyaclnthe 


Al- 


P.  W.  0.  Wlggln,  A  B 

A.  D.  Hall 

Rev.  A.  P.  Chase 


Sister  M.  Adelaide .. 
I.  Hovey  Robinson .. 
A.  H.  Abbott 


J.  E.  Dlnsmore,  A.  m  . 

IieeB.  Hunt 

W.  R.Hunt 

A.  M.  Thomas,  A.  M .. 


W.  G.  Lord 

B.  M.  Avery 

Henry  K.  White,  A.  M 

Llewellyn  Barton 

O.  H.  Drake 

Edwin  P.  Sampson .. 

Geo.  A.  Dickey 

J.H.May 

Miss.  H.  E.  Douglass. . 
James  H.  Hanson 


Clinton  J.  Richards. 


Bro.  Romwald , 

Mother  M.  B.  MiUard. 

C.  L.  C.  Minor,  M.  A., 
liL.  o. 


I 


I 


Nonsect.. 
R.0 

Nonsect. 


0.... 
0.... 
0..... 


R.C-... 

ac... 

Nonsect... 
Christian 


Nonsect.. 
R.0 


Meth. 
R-C. 
R.C.. 
R.C.. 


Nonsect... 
M.  E  ... 


R.C.- 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Bapt , 


Nonsect... 

0 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect.. 

Bapt 

0 : 

Nonsect. - 
Nonsect... 
Cong... 
Bapt... 


RC. 
B.O. 


P.  E. 


Num- 
ber of 
sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 
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Stu- 
dents 

iu 
second 

ary 
graide. 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
clnssl- 

cal 
course. 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

scten- 

tiflc 

course. 


I 

23 


s 

> 


i 

B 


d 

-a 

I 

CO 


I 


^i 


B 


II 


lO 


11 


If) 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


90 


91 


92 


16 
16 
20 
40 

31 

26 
70 
80  8'i 
120  '105 


63     13 
45     10 

7»    ai 

0 
0 
6 


49 

^3 

43 

48 

35 

15 

0 

12 

60 

46 

49 

18 

10 

0 

0 

178 

15 

0 

13 
4 
5 

14 

12 
6 
20 
24 
20 
11 
25 
15 
0 
47 

18 


10 


24 


10 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes.' 
No.. 
Yes 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 


No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Y68 

No. 


Yes 
No.. 


No. 

No. 

No'! 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No.. 

No.. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No., 
No. 
No. 


400 
200 
0 


Yes 


Yee. 


91,700 
7,000 
1,000 


ooo 


$1,800 
300 


No.. 

No. 
Yes, 


460 

600 

0 
300 
200 
300 

800 

275 

76 
600 


Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


26,000 

16,000 

30,000 

10,000 

8,000 


20,000 
12,0C0 
6,000 


7,430 
3,000 
38,000 


6,600 
3,000 


1.060 
1,000 


120 


75 

518 

4,000 

300 

260 

2,600 

800 
400 
300 
600 

250 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No.. 
No.. 
No. 

Yes 


8,000 
6,000 


4,000 

6,060 

31,600 

12,000 


6,000 

1,000 

23,000 


1,200 
2,000 


200 

900 

4,276 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


100 
800 
700 
100 


636 
200 


3,000 
7,000 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 


6,000 

31,000 

20,500 

2,600 

60,200 

3,075 

5,040 

'7,300 

8,300 


12,000 

26,000 

1,000 

36,000 

800 


1250 

260 

1,120 


40,500 
8,100 


10,000 
13,000 
10,000 
63,300 
20  000 


250 


300 
250 


51,500 
6,036 


135,000 
600 


63,805 


750 


1,300 

100 

1,100 

1,700 

225 

51 

1,700 

2,800 

2,500 

2,303 

1,600 

400 

299 

1,993 

800 


170 

."too 


2,398 


350 

no 

8,400 


1,100 

1,200 

60 

1,900 

32! 

550 

750 

1,800 

600 

3,800 

1,200 

"53 
3,883 


535 

536 

537 
588 
539 

540 

541 

542 
543 
514 
515 

546 

517 

548 
549 
550 
551 


562 
553 
554 

555 
556 

557 

558 
550 
560 
561 

563 
56S 

564 
5fi6 
560 
567 
568 
560 
570 
571 

57? 


573 

574 


575 
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576 

B77 
678 
679 
580 
881 

582 

583 

584 
585 

680 

687 

688 
589 
590 

501 

>     692 

593 
504 

595 

596 

697 

598 

699 
600 

601 

602 
603 

604 

605 

606 

607 

608 
609 
610 


State    a»;rt    po3t- 
o.  c«. 


MARYLAND— cont'd, 

Baltimore 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

....do. 

.do. 

.do. 
....do. 


...do 

BrookeviUe . 


Name  of  instltutloxL 


Cambridge 

Chariot le  Hall.... 
College    of  St. 

James. 
Colora 


Cumberland  . 


Easton 

Ellicott  City. 


Embla  ... 
Fallston  . 


Frederick 

Frederick  City  .. 


McDono^rh.. 
North  East . 


Reisterstown . 


Rockvllle .. 
St.  George . 


St.  Marys  City  ... 

Sandy  Spring 

Upper  Marlboro. . 

MASSACBUSBTTS. 

Amherst 


Andover . 

....do 

-—do 


The  Bryn  Mawr  School 
for  Girls  'cor.  Cathe- 
dral and  Preston  sts.). 

Friends'  Elementary 
and  High  School. 

The  Gymnasium  School 
(608  North  Eutaw  St.). 

Milton  Academy  (714 
Madison  ave.). 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege. 

Mount  Vernon  Insti- 
tute (16  E.  Mt.  Vernon 
place). 

Newton  Academy  (1114 
W.  Baltimore  St.). 

School  for  Boys  (870 
Linden  ave.). 

Southern  Home  School. 

University  School  for 
Boy8(l(«l  Calvert  st.) 

Wilford  School  (909  Ca- 
thedral St.). 

BrookeviUe  Academy... 

Cambridge  Academy.... 

Charlotte  Hall  School. 

College  of  St.  James 
Grammar  School. 

West  Nottingham  Acad- 
emy. 
"Allegany  (bounty  Acad- 
emy. 

Friends'  Select  School.. 

Maupin's  University 
School. 

Notre  Dame  of  Mary- 
land. 

Oakland  Boarding 
School. 

Frederick  College 

St.  John's  Literary  In- 
stitute. 

McDonogh  School 

North  East  Claawical  In- 
stitute. 

The  Hannah  More  Acad- 
emy. 

Rockvllle  Academy 

St.  George's  Hall  for 
Boys. 

St.  Mary's  Female 
Seminary. 

Rockland  School  for 
Girls. 

Upper  Marlboro  Acad- 
emy. 


Mount  Pleasant  Insti- 
tute. 

Abbott  Academy 

Phillips  Academy 

Punchard  Free  School.. 


Name  of  principal. 


Mrs.    Mary    <:k>lvin, 
secretary. 


Ell  M.Lamb 

E.  Deichmann.. 

E.  Parsons 

Brother  Joseph. 


Miss  A.  F.  Shattuck, 
vlce-principaL 


Thomas  Lester 

George  G.  Carey,  a.  m  . 


(^ary  &  Cary  . 
w.s.r- 


Marston 

Mrs.  Caroline  Bullock. 

L  D.  Warfleld,  A.M., 

president. 
Prof.  J.  F.  Baugher.... 

R.  W.  Silvester , 

Henry  Onderdonk 

John  G.  Conner,  A.  M  . . 

J.  Shlles  Crockett 


^ 


Ntiin-  ! 

berof 
see- 
cmd- 

in-    I 
I  Btmci- 
ors. 


i 

i 


J 


Nonsect... 

F»lends . . . 
0 


R.C 

Nonsect 


8       1 


Miss  E.Lloyd 

Chapman  Maupin.  a.  m 

School  Sisters  of  Notre 

Dame. 
George  G.  Curtlss . . 


Miss  L.  S.  TUton 

James  A.  Ward,  presi- 
dent. 
Duncan  C.  Lyle 

B.  F.  Flounders,  A.  M  .. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  rector. 

C.  K.  Nelson,  D.D 

Jas-CKinear 


Miss  A.  E.  Thomas .... 
Henry  C.  Hallowell — 
Thomas  J.  Grant. . . 


Wm.  K.  Nash,  A.  M 


MlssT.McKeen 

C.  F.T.  Bancroft,  ph.  j>. 
F.O.Baldwin 


Nonsoct.. 

Presb 

Nonsest. . 

Nonsect. . . 
Nonsect. . 
P.C 

Nonsect... 

Nonsect. 

Friends . 
0 


4  I 
«  0 

5  3 

2  0 

4  0 


R.C 

Nonsect. 


Nonsect. 
R.C 


0 

Presb. 


P.E 

0 

Epis  ... 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect.. 


Nonsect... 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect. . 
Nonsect... 


6 

■i 

1 

8 
0 
0 

0 

s 

l 

16 

S 

0 
0 

0 

1 
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stu- 
dents 

In 
second- 
ary 
grade. 


Num- 
Xyer 
pro- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lego 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


10 


0  3 
220      0 

0  6 
ED  90 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 


11 


19 


0 
0 
0 

90 


13 


14 


Yes 

No.. 

No 

No.. 

No. 

No.. 

No. 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 


No.. 
No 

No.. 

No. 

Yes 
No.. 

Yes 

Yes. 

No. 
No. 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No. 

No. 
Yes 
Yes. 


I 


15 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
No. 
Yes. 


Yes 
Yes. 


No. 
No. 


No.. 
Yes 


Yes. 
Yes 


No. 
No. 


No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 

No. 

No. 

Yes 
Yes. 
No.. 


16 


885 

8,000 
0 


5,000 
400 

0 
0 


0 

125 

500 

800 
8,000 
3,000 

200 

0 

40 
230 

5,000 

0 

3,000 


2,600 
500 

GOO 

0 
1,600 


500 
0 


500 

3,000 

3,000 

250 


t 


Si 


17 


No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


^,500 


Yes. 
Yes- 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


No.. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes 


Yes. 


Yes. 

No 

No.. 

No 


18 


65,050 
50,500 

10,000 
4,000 


500 


10,000 

12,100 
26,200 
12,000 

7,040 

11,000 

2,015 
11,000 

303,000 

4,000 

20,150 
50,000 

129,000 
2,250 

20,000 

5.000 
2,000 

10,000 

10,500 


30,000 

127,500 

103,000 

1,000 


0 

8. 


i 

< 


19 


1600 


708,500 


4,000 
18,000 


29,745 

250,000 
73,006 


i 

1 

q 

S 

Z 

0} 

g 

4» 

i 

§ 

g 

1 

20 


$16,000 
12,350 


1600 
2,600 


500 
800 


400 


200 


900 
2,500 


800 


21 


11,000 


1,200 
4,500 


15,800 


1,500 

1,000 
1,800 
5,000 

900 

2,060 

600 
1,320 


750 
2,429 


800 


1,000 
5,000 

440 


666 


4,375  1C  897   608 
15,423  19.750 

0     4,622      610 
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H 


99 


$4,200 


100 


39,135 
200 

8,200 


1,200 


576 

W7 
578 
579 
580 
581 

582 

583 

584 
585 

586 

587 


589 
590 


591 


593 

594 


506 

697 

598 

599 
600 

601 

002 
603 

604 

605 

600 

607 
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eii 

612 
613 

614 
615 
616 

617 
618 

610 


621 


623 
624 


026 


630 
631 
632 


633 
634 

G36 


State    and   post- 
office. 


MASSACHUSSTTS— 

continued. 

Ashbumbam 

Ashflcld 

Auburndale 


Bemardston. 

IMllerlca 

Boston 


...do. 
...do. 


.do. 


..do. 


....do. 

...do. 

....do. 
....do. 


625    Bradford 


Brlmflcld... 
Cambridge  , 
....do 


Cambridge  port. 

Conway 

Danvers 

Deerfleld 


Name  of  Institution. 


Dorchester 

Duxbury  

...do 

Easthampton . 


6.^     Everett.... 
638     Falmouth  . 


639 
G40 
641 

642 


Franklin , 

Great  Harrington 
Greenlleld 


Groton. 


643  ....do 

644  HalfloUl , 

645  IliU'Jiam 

6-16     Jamaica  Plain 

.617  j  Lawrence 

648  I  Lowell 


1 


649  )  Marlon  . 


Gushing  Academy 

Sanderson  Academy.,.. 

Riverslde  School  (Wel- 

lesley  Preparotory). 

Powers  Institute 

Howe  School 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

Academy  Sacred  Heart 
Berkeley  School 


Home  and  DayScho<H 

for  Young  Ladies  (18 

Newbury  St.). 
Misses      Hubbard's 

School  for  Girls  (112 

Newbury  St.). 
Miss  Ireland's  School. . 

School  for  Boys 

Soarss  School  for  Girls 

Mr.  and  Miss  Wessel- 
hoof  t's  Home  and  Day 
School  for  Girls. 

Bradford  Academy 


Name  of  priaeipaL 


Hitchcock    Free   High 

SchooL 
The  Cambridge  School 

for  Girls  (20Mason  st.) 
Private  School  for  Boy 

and  Girls )  13  Bucking- 
ham St.). 
Day  and  Family  School 

for  Boys. 
Mrs.    Perry's    Family 

School. 
The     Willard     Home 

SchooL 
The  Deerfleld  Academy 

and  Dickinson  High 

SchooL 

Shawmut  School    

Partridge  Acai'emy 

Powder  Point  School... 
WlUiston  Seminary 


Home  School 

Lawrence  Academy  and 

High  SchooL 

Dean  Academy 

Sedgwick  Institute 

Prospect    Hill    School 

for  Yoimg  Women. 
Groton  School 


Lawrence  Academy  .„ 

Smith  Academy 

Derby  Academy 

Home  and  L>ay  School. 

Private  School 

£n,i;lish  and  Classical 

SchooL 
The  Tabor  Academy 


H.S.CoweU 

Miss  Martha  E.  Hersey 
Miss  D.T.Smith 

E.  L.  Underwood,  A.  b 

Samnel  Tucker 

Sister  Mary  Bemar- 

dine. 

Sarah  J.  Randall 

Taylor.    DeMerrlUe, 

and  Hagar. 
Abby  H.Johnson 

MlBsee  Hubbard 


Miss  Catharine  I.  Ire- 
land. 

Albert  Hale 

Edmund  H.  Sears 

Mrs.  Selma  Weaeel- 
hoeft. 


George  Cogswell,pre8- 

ident. 
J.M.Rns»rfl 


Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A., 

director. 
Miss  K.  V.  Smith 


Joshua  Kendall 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Perry... 
Mrs.  H.  M  MerrUl . 
Robert  H.  Leland . . 


Miss  Ella  G.  Ives... 
Geo.  R.  Plnkham,  A.  M. 

Fred.  B.  Knapp 

Rev.  Wm.  Gallagher, 

PH.D. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Potter  ... 
S.  A.Holton 


Lester  L.  Burlngton 
Edw.  J.  Van  Lennep. 
James  C.  Parsons 


Cong 

Nonsect... 


Nonsect. 


Rev.    EndJcott    Pea- 
body.  LU  M. 

A.  O.  Tower 

S.  L.  Cutler 

Henry  M  Wright 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Putnam.. 

Marcla  Packard 

Lucy  A.  Hill I  Epls 


Clark  T.  Howland I  Cong 
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s 

0,    2 

0  16. 

0|  10, 


0       4 
7       7 

0       6 


0       1  . 


0 

0 

0 


Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect... 


Bapt 

Nonsect... 


Unlv 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect. .. 

P.  E. 


0 

2 

0 

6  ' 

1 

0 

I 

2 

7 

1 

1 
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1 
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1 

1 

0 

0 
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stu- 
dents 

in 
second- 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

scien- 

tMc 

course. 

1 

k 

d 

o 

1 

.3 

1 

1 

1 

a 
1 

1 
li 

Si 

Ji 

1 

> 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

• 

• 

is 

if 
^1 

if 

r 

86 

20 

0 

45 
16 
0 

0 
75 

0 
0 

0 

40 
0 
0 

0 
32 
0 

4 

10 
0 
0 

18 

0 
32 

8 
115 

0 
27 

71 
22 
0 

51 

6 

& 

H 

96 
27 
20 

30 
24 

60 

30 

i 

9 

18 
2 
0 

0 
0 

0 

lO 

8 

10 
11 

1 

a 

11 

i*j 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

91 

99 

10 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
13 

2 
0 

17 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

22 
0 
10 

6 

1 
5 

0 
30 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes- 

No. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No''. 

2,850 
180 
800 

5,000 

100 

2,000 

1,600 
4,000 

200 
500 

1,000 

200 
700 
400 

5.060 
1,800 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1122.200 
11,500 
20,000 

5,600 

6,200 

101,000 

65.300 
300.250 

1108,471 
3.600 

81.000 
6.000 

11,623 
20 

112.664 
10,000 

611 
612 
61S 

5,000 
25,000 

500 

242 

100 
2,000 

614 
616 
616 

• 

7,664 
20.000 

7,000 
5.000 

14.680 

9,000 
5.20a 



617 

26  ^  10 

618 

35 
26 

60 

0 
33 
40 

152 
33 
50 
10 

0 
20 
30 
29 

12 

41 

0 

5 

25 
34 

80 
0 
25 

n 

619 

6 

16 

14 
12 

No.. 

No.. 

No  . 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

NO.. 
Yes 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yos. 

Yes- 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

30.500 

620 

0 
15 

0 
16 

0 
0 

621 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No- 

12,500 
200 

622 



rs 

021 

20 
10 

144,000 
12,750 
25,200 

50.000 
86,427 

0 

9,400 

2,500 
4,544 

025 

4 

0 
5 

8 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
41 

0 
4 

11 
9 
0 

46 

2 

30 
7 

0 
20 

1 
3 

2 

0 

I 

10 
2 

112 

? 

0 

8 

3 

020 

8.000 
3,185 

1,150 

627 

2 

2 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
5 
0 

2 

0 
6 
2 
10 

No.. 

OSR 

No.. 
No- 
Yes. 
No.. 

0 

0 

350 

3.000 

1.700 

029 

C33 

Yes. 
No.. 

50 
24,000 

1,400 
72 

3.000 

75 

l,f50 

7.000 

2,000 

175 

3,785 



■i,"256" 
i6,'666' 

"566* 
5,000 

631 

632 

6"8 

"K 
74 

"6' 

0 

11 
3 
19 

4 

4 

21 
4 
13 

5 

4 

0 
8 
2 
0 

4 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No" 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

25 

670 

2,600 

200 
0 

700 

0 

300 

500 

2,500 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.- 

Yes. 
No.. 

2,550 
10.200 
162,000 

25,000 

400 

034 
635 

350,000 

636 
637 

2 

18 
12 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

3,200 
200,800 

1,000 
100,000 

850 

638 

639 
640 

N0..1  30,300 
No..  120,100 
Nn      41  000 

2,400 
25  500 

.WiWO 

641 

642 

10  '  16 
16  '  21 
13  '  32 
7  i  17 

• 

28,000 
53,000 
28,327 

600     1  Mm 

643 

2 

3 
2 
0 

12 

3 

0 
0 

7 

300     No..'  32.000 

172 

606 

1.500 

3,200 
1,664 



644 

2 

0 

!Yes. 

100  i  Yea 

5,000 

645 
646 

0 
0 

S7 

10 
8 

56 

0 

4 

0 
4 

100 
600 

3S0 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

6,656 
8,200 

25,500 

647 





900 
400 

15,000 

643 

291,000 

649 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  endowed  academieSf  semirKwrks^ 


£50 
061 
662 
653 
6M 


655 
656 
667 

666 

659 

660 

661 
66^ 
663 
664 
665 
666 
667 


670 

671 
672 

673 
674 
mb 

676 

677 

678 


679 
680 

681 

682 

683 
684 
685 
686 

687 


Stat«    and    post- 
offlce. 


MASSACHrBBTTS— 

continued. 

Middleboro 

Milton 

Monson 

Mount  Ilermon.... 
Nantucket 


New  Bedford. 
New  Salem... 
Newton 


Norfolk . 


Northampton . 
Norton 


Plymouth 

Quincy 

Roxbury 

...do 

Shelboume  Falls . 

South  borough 

South  Bralntree.- 
South  Bayfield.... 
South  Lancaster. 

SprlngQeld 


Taunton . . 
Wellesley  . 


West  Bridgewater. 

Westford 

West  Newton 


Wllbraham 

Worcester 

....do 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian.. 
Detroit . 


Grand  Haven., 
Kalamazoo 


Marshall 

Marquette 

Monroe 

Orchard  Lake . 


Owosso 

Port  Huron. 


Spring  Arbor.. 


MINNESOTA. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Eaton  School 

Milton  Academy 

Monson  Academy  

Boys'  School 

Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Cof- 
fin's Lancaster ian 
School. 

Friends'  Academy 

New  Salem  Academy . . . 

Cutler's  Preparatory 
School. 

Higher  Grade  School . . . 

Classical  School  for 
Girls. 

Wheaton  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Home  School  for  Boys. . 

Adams  Academy 

Notre  Dame  Academy.. 

Private  School 

Arms  Academy 

St.  Mark's  School 

The  Thayer  Academy... 

Dumm^^r  Academy 

South  Lancaster  Acad- 
emy. 

Preparatory  School  for 
College. 

Bristol  Academy 

Dana  Hall  Preparatpry 
School. 

Howard.Sominary 

Westford  Academy 

Ent^lish  and  Classical 
School. 

Wesley  an  Academy 


The  Highland  Military 
Academy. 

The  Worcester  Acad- 
emy. 


Raisin  Valley  Seminary, 
The  Detroit  Seminary.. 

Akeley  Institute  for 
Girls. 

Michigan  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

St.  Mary's  Academy .... 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  .. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Michigan  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Oakside  School 

Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary. 


690    Albert  Lea Lutheran  High  School 


Name  of  principaL 


Amos  H.  Eaton 

Harrison  O.  Apthorp.. 

D.M.  Dnstan 

Henry  E.  Sawyer 

Edmund  B.  Fox , 


Thomas  H.  Eckfelat. 

H  N.Durham 

Edw.H.CuUer 


Miss  Annie  C.  Hitch- 
cock. 
B.T.Capln 


Miss  A.  Earn  Stanton. 


Mrs.  F.  N.  Knapp , 

Wm.  Everett , 

Sifter  Aloyse , 

Elizabeth  Curtis 

F.  A.  Tupi^er 

WmE.Peok 

J.  B.  i-ewall 

John  W.  Perkins 

G.  W.  Caviness,  a.  m  . . 


Henry  L.  Coar . 


Wm.F.  Palmer , 

Sarah    P.  Eastman, 
Julia  A.  Eastman. 

EmmaO.Conro , 

Wm.  E.Frost 

Nath'l  T.Allen 


Rev.  Geo.  M.  Steele. 

D.D.,  IXD. 

Joseph  A.  Shaw 


D.  W.  Abercrcmbie,  A. 

M. 


F.R.  Hathaway 

Miss  Annie  M.  Cutch- 

eon,  MlssH.B.  Pope. 
Mr8.  James  CWUkin- 

son. 
Miss  LG,  French 


Rev.  P.  A.  Baart,  s.  t.  i*. 

Sister  M.  De  Pazzi 

Mother  M.  Qotlkla. 
W.U.Butts 


Mrs.  L.  E.  Grould. 
Sister  Superior.. 


Rev.  A.  H.  StiUwell, 

A.M. 


a 

a 

o 

g 
i 

5 


Num- 
ber of 
sec- 
ond- 
ary 
In- 
stmct- 
.  ors. 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
0 


0 

Nonsect. 
Nonsect- 


Nonsect. 
Cong 


Nonsect.. 
RC 


Nonsoct. . 

t>.E 

Nonsect- . 
Nonsect. . 
7  Day  Ad. 

Nonsect... 

Nonsect. . 
Nonsect.. 


Nonsect. . 
Nonsect. . 


M.E.. 
P.E. 
Bapt 


Friends . 


Epis... 
Presb  . 


R,C 

R.C 

RC 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect- 
R.C 


Moth. 


L.S.Sweiison Luth 
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and  other  private  secondary  schools  for  1889-90— Contlaxied, 


stu- 
dents 

In 
second- 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for  . 
scien- 
tiflc 
course. 

1 

1 

o 

f 

i 
1 

1 

1 
If 

1 

1 

1 

1 

II 

1 

a 

n 

h 
|l 

1 

1 
t 

1 

i 

CO 

1 
1 

1 

«3  CO 

It 
II 

650 
651 
652 
653 
654 

665 

1 

1 

i 

9 

•a 

1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

tfi 

13 

14 

15 

16 

i» 

18 

10 

90 

21 

99 

25 
83 
50 
251 
30 

10 
21 
21 

9 

0 

0 

6 
48 

0 

0 
47 
72 
43 
34 
30 

11 

59 
0 

0 
22 
20 

190 

50 

145 

47 
0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

142 

17 
0 

55 

13 
18 
25 
0 
85 

34 

18 
2 

15 

105 

65 

0 

0 
46 
17 
57 

0 
74 

0 
20 

0 

44 

101 

20 
24 
16 

110 

0 

3 

44 

35 

23 

50 

48 
20 
40 

0 
80 
10 

0 

1 

■ 

0 
0 

1 

18 
0 
0 

1 

2 
1 
0 

0 

12 

0 

"T 

0 

1 

0 

"o' 

0 
0 

5 
0 
15 
13 
12 

2 

0 
10 

8 

22 

7 

0 
0 
4 

0 
8 
11 
22 
7 
3 

0 

11 
23 

3 
6 
10 

21 

2 

90 

6 
4 

0 

5 

Yes- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No-. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

5,000 
500 
1,500 
2,800 
1,500 

1,000 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

18.000 
60,200 
40,800 
234,220 
11.000 

10.300 
9,150 

13,000 
9,800 
2,004 

24,454 
560 

4,900 

I2,'675' 
6,500 

35,449 
2,100 

""its" 

t75,000 
30,000 
62,090 
42,000 

6" 

0 
6 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

23 

3,600 

656 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

0 

0 

2,500 

600 

657 

2,505 
600 

668 

669 

660 

1 

48 
0 
0 
8 

65 
0 

21 

12 

1 

26 
0 

'T 

8 
26 

2 
80 

3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 
2 
0 
8 
0 
8 

0 

12 
13 

1 
6 
4 

6 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

"6' 
1 
5 
15 
13 
10 

2 

16 
0 

0 
5 
14 

10 

6 

25 

8 

0 

"o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 

2 
73 

4 
0 
1 

12 
0 
10 

661 

1,200 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

662 

663 

No 

500 
17,612 
20,850 
100,500 
15,000 
30,000 

664 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 

No.. 

165 
1,500 
520 
500 
300 

29,000 

3,043 

i2,'co5' 

1,200 



665 

43,200 
1,188 
3,000 
2,000 

666 

250,000 
20,000 

667 
668 
660 

670 

No.. 

4,003 

671 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.- 

"iso' 

2,500 

5,000 

700 

1,500 

600 
100 

300 

1.738 

400 

800 

2,300 

2,000 

300 
700 

400 
100 

No 

672 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No-. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

100,500 

4, 100 

30,500 

128,681 

31,000 

180,600 

25,200 

2,600 

850 

21,000 

11,000 

3.550 
2,000 

3,990 

673 

45,000 

674 
675 

15,000 

676 

err 

80,000 
20,000 



4,600 

1,400 
9,375 

8,000 

10,722 

2,000 

29,500 
1,300 

1,506 

678 

679 
6S0 

60,300 

51,000 

19,000 
40,000 
82.423 
101,000 

4,000 
12,500 

12,000 
25.075 

681 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

"6" 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
50 

18 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

24.424 

682 
683 

684 

5 
10 

0 
5 

0 
5 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

14,550 

685 

0  ;  14 

686 

39 
37 

53 

1 
0 

525 
1,U00 

687 

688 

689 

70    66 

24,000 

690 
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601 

flOS 
693 

694 


696 

697 
698 
699 
700 
701 
702 

703 

704 

706 

706 


707 
708 
709 


State   and     postr 
oflftce. 


MINNESOTA— C't'd. 

Austin 


Faiibaolt 

...do 

...do 

Minneapolis. 
Montevideo.., 


Moorhead.. 
Owatonna . 
Red  Wing.. 
St.  Joseph. 
S€.  Paul... 
St  Paul.... 


St.  Peter., 


Waseca.. 
Wasloja . 


Wlllmar. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Ackerman . 
Ashland  ... 
BethEdon. 


710  Boonevllle..., 

711  ;  Brandon 

712  ,  Buena  Vista.. 

713  i  Byhalla 

714  Canton 


715 
716 
717 

718 
719 


CarroUton . 

(Chester 

Clinton 


Columhla.. 
Conehatta . 


720  Corinth... 

721  1  Decatur... 

722  I  Duck  Hill. 


723  I  Fayette , 

724  I  French  Camp. 


725 
726 

7?r 

727 
728 
730 
731 

732 


Grenada. 
Hamlet .. 


Handsborough . 

Hebron 

Holly  Springs.. 

...do 

Houston 


Kilmichael . 


Name  of  InstltntioiL 


Name  of  prinelpaL 


I 

s 

o 

s 


ber  d 
sec-  I 
ond-   ! 

atznct-: 
ors.    I 


St.  Catherine's  Convent 
School. 

Bethlehem  Academy 

St.  Mary'PHall 

Shattuck  School 


Minneapolis*  Academy .. 

The  Western  Minnesota 
Serainaiy. 

Hope  Academy 

Plllsbury  Academy 

Seminary  and  College .. 

St.  Benedict's  Academy. 

Baldwin  Seminary 

The  Barnard  School 
(boys). 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege. 

Academy  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus. 

Wesleyan  Methodist 
Seminary  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  Minnesota  Luth- 
eran Seminary  and 
Institute. 


Normal  High  School. 
Ashland  Academy  ... 
Collegiate  Institute  .v 


Booneville  Institute ... 

Female  Colle'ge 

Normal  College 

Kate  Tucker  Institute. 
Mrs.  Dralne's  School . . 


Female  College 

Normal  High  School 

Mount  Hermon  Female 
Seminary. 

High  School , 

Conehatta  Institute 


Female  College 

High  School 

Male  and  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Fayette  Academy 

Central  Mississippi  In- 
stitute.   * 

Collegiate  Institute 


Jasper  Normal  High 
School.' 

Gulf  Coast  College 

High  School 

Bethlehem  Academy... 

Maury  Institute 

Mississippi  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Normal  School 


Bev.  D.  O.  Sullivan.... 


Dominican  Sister 

Miss  E.  F.  Lawrence  . 
Rev.  James  Bobbin, 
D.D.,  rector. 

E.  D.  Holmes 

C.  W.  Headley 


S.  A.  Challman,  A.  m.  . 

James  W.  Ford 

H.  H.  Bergsland 

Sister  Plus 

Clinton  J.  Backus 

Wm.  F.  Hunt 


M.  Wahlstrom,  presi- 
dent. 
Mother  Superior 

PaulF.  Ela 


H.  S.  Hilleboe . 


F.  M.  McAlister 

N.  J.  Darden 

Rev.    J.  B.  Howorth, 

A.  B.,  president 

J.C.Bryson,  b.  s 

Miss  F.  A.  jbhnson.... 

W.  S.Burks 

Miss  Kate  E.  Tucker.. 
Misses  George  and 

Amelia  Drane. 

Z.  T.  Lieavell 

J.  P.  Gee 

Miss-S.  A.  Dickey 


W.W.  Rivers 

Rev.  A.  M.  M.  Boyde 

and  J.  S.  Scott. 
Miss  W.  Lena  Elgin. . 

R.  L.  Bullard 

N.  W.  Sanderson , 


Miss  Kate  Wharton... 
J.  A.  Sanderson 


Rev.  Thos.  J.  Newell, 

A.  M. 

S.  T.  King,  A.  B 


RC. 

R.C. 
P.  E. 
P.  E. 


Nonsect.. 


Lnth 

Bapt , 

Luth , 

R-C 

Nonsect.  _ , 
0 


Luth. 
R.C.. 


Luth. 


0 

Nonsect. 
Luth 


Nonsect... 


0.... 
0.... 


Bapt 

Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Nonsect. , 
Nonsect. , 


Fresh  , 
Presb . 


M. E.  So. 
0 


Mrs.  W.  G.  Henderson.  Nonsect. . . 

F,  L.  Riley Nonsect... 

Sister  Flavla R.  C 

Miss  E.  D.  Watson ....  Nonsect... 

H.  B.  Abernethy,pres- 

ident. 
W.  N.  Lewis Nonsect... 


li 

0 
2 


6 
0 
1 

4 

13 
0 
Meth 1 


3       1 
3       S 


31 

"I 
il 
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E 

Stu- 
dents 

in 
econd- 

ary 
erwAe. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

ll 

1 

1 

! 

3 

1 

1 
t 
1 

1 

a 
s 

1 

o 

1 

a 

II 

1 
1 

IE 

i 

t 

i 
i 

O 

< 

1 
§ 

3 

2 
s 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

142 

77 

25 

40 
30 
127 
0 
40 
20 

107 

0 

7 

188 

53 

7 
12 

23 

0 

20 

10 

1 

8 

« 

6 

6 
•a 

1 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

5 

20 
66 
0 

16 
20 

17 
35 

0 
27 
25 

0 

36 

50 

0 

98 

100 
9 
10 

29 
19 
15 
?8 

0 

0 
0 

11 

30 
10 

0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
8 

5 

5 

0 

0 
0 
45 

55 
2 

2 
20 

0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
2 

4 
0 

to 

1 

5 

29 

27 
1 

0 
14 
3 

2 
6 

4 

15 
7 
0 

24 

0 
0 
0 

5 
2 
6 
3 
2 

0 
0 
1 

0 
6 

3 
8 

No- 

Ye8. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.- 

No.. 
No. 
No.. 

No.. 

No- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes- 
No.. 

0 

300 
1,600 
1.500 

600 
125 

262 
1,200 

700 
1,200 

500 

300 

5,000 
380 
600 

400 

90 

0 

500 

500 
100 
300 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

•4,000 

17,100 
120,000 
260,000 

35,150 
25,000 

18,042 
80,000 
20,000 
20,000 
18,200 
200 

50,700 

9240 

001 

692 

608 

»15,000 

$1,050 

660 
4,000 

2,000 
8,000 

694 

4,500 
1,300 

2.500 
3,000 

696 

696 

097 

86,000 

606 
699 

::::::::: 

700 

5 

3 

8 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No- 

No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.- 

Yes- 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

8.000 
4,200 

4,000 

701 

702 

703 

704 

2 

4 

40 
0 
6 

8 

0 
8 
2 
9 

0 
0 

27 
0 
4 

3 

0 
3 

4 
•6 

2 
8 

SO 
2 
0 

0 
0 
S 
10 
2 

1 
0 

25 
2 
0 

0 

0 
2 
22 
0 

60 
10.050 

2,700 
800 
600 

10,000 
5,256 
8,000 

10,000 
1,300 

5,060 

600 

25,000 

2,030 
2,700 

6,000 

1,950 

800 

16,000 
7,620 

80,160 

1,000 

4,625 
3.075 
15,700 
l.\000 
1,400 

2,020 

706 

3,500 

1,400 
430 
360 

1,100 
380 

3,500 
460 

"rao' 

706 

707 



1320 
200 

600 
0 

708 
709 

710 
711 
712 

450 

713 

24     18 

No.. 

714 

0 
18 
4 

15 
45 

0 

20 

5 

2 
0 

2 

25 

11 

1  IH 
10 
0 
60 

18 

40 
22 
19 

6 
53 

75 
19 
7 

42 
66 

80 

15 

1? 

No.. 
Yes. 

500 
50 
400 

"— III— 

200 
800 
♦16 

500 
500 

450 
460 
800 

600 
1,000 

2,500 
1,900 

2,000 

3,100 

700 

Caw* 

715 

10 

6 
1 

3 
90 

25 
10 

716 

717 

0 
4 

0 
6 

5 
20 

0 
8 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No- 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

718 

No.- 

100 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 

719 
720 

13 

8 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

300 
0 

150 
600 

160 

400 

721 

722" 

'5' 
2 

'66 
36 

0 
0 

0 

15 

0 
0 

44 

12 

0 
6 

0 

0 

0 
0 
7 
6 
10 

0 

723 

1,700 
3,460 

1,200 

500 

724 

725 

350 

TM 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No. 

727 

^0 

7 

8 

11 

13 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

500 

700 

0 

500 

100 

1 

"5,'i^  r.i--*. 

1,C00  1 

5,000  j 

650  1  1,000 

72S 
729 

0  .  3S 

0 
27 

4 

0 
24 

1 

730 

45 
23 

6     10 

731 

1,000 

280 

732 
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733 

734 
735 
736 

737 

738 
739 

740 
741 

742 
743 

744 
745 
746 
747 


748 
749 
7c0 
751 
752 
753 

754 
755 

756 
767 

758 

759 
760 


State   and    ];>ost- 
ofllce. 


MISSISSIPPI— c' t'd. 
lilbeny 


Louisville  . 
Meridian... 
....do 


Oxford 

Pass  Christian  , 
Plttsborough... 


Pleasant  Ridge. 
Port  Gibson  — 


Potts  Camp  . 
Kipley 


Shuqualak  ... 
Slate  Springs. 

Sylrarena 

Winona 


MISSOURI. 


Apple  ton  City ... 

Arcadia 

Ashley 

Aurora  Springs . 

Boonville 

....do 


Brashear... 
Brookfleld . 


Butler 

Cameron  . 


...do. 


Chillicothe 

Clarence #.. 


76 1  Clarltsburg 

762  ....do 

7«3    Clinton 

764    College  Mound . 
7C5    Concordia 

766  Eldon 

767  I  Gravelton 

768  I  Greenfield 

769  Green  Ridge.... 

770  Holden. 
771 
772 

773 
774 
775 
776 

777 
778 
779 


Houston 

Humphreys  . 


Indeiwndence . 
Kansas  City... 

Kidder 

Lexington 


Linn 

Louisiana . 
Macon 


Nanfe  of  institution. 


Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Louisville  Normal 

Meridian  Academv , 

McilUau  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Warren  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Pass  Christian  Institute 

Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Pleasant  Ridce  Normal. 

Chamberlaln-Hunt 
Academy. 

Reld  Institute , 

Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Male  High  School 

Collegiate  Institute 

High  School 

Female  College 


Appleton  City  Academy 

Ursullne  Academy 

Watson  Seminary 

High  School 

Cooper  Institute 

The    Kemper   Family 
School. 

Brashear  Academy 

Brookfleld  Academy 


Butler  Academy 

Missouri  Wesley  an  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  Tierman's  Home 
School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy .. 

Macon  District  High 
School. 

Clarksburg  College 

Hooper  Institute 

Clinton  Academy 

McGee  College 

St.  Pauls  College 

Eldon  Academy 

Concordia  College 

Ozark  College 

Green  Ridge  College 

St.  Cecelia's  Seminary.. 

Houston  Institute , 

Humphrey's  College 
and  Business  Institute. 

Woodland  College , 

Educational  Institute . 

Kidder  Institute 

Wentworth  Military 
Institute. 

St.  George's  Institute  . 

McCune  College 

St.  Agnes  Hall , 


Name  of  prlnclpaL 


P.  L.  Marsalls . 


D.  A.  Mcintosh 

J.  H.  Brooks 

Vance  &  Johnston  . 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Lancaster., 

H.  C.  Mayer  (Rev.)  .... 
J.  S.  Hudson.  M.s 


T.  L.Gates  .... 
W.  C.  Guthrie . 


Miss  Maggie  Tate . 
Smith  &  walker  .. 


R.  D.Jamison 

John  J.  Hug^ins 

W.  S.  Huddleston  ... 
J.  P.  Zealy,  D.D 


G.  A.  Theilman , 

Mother  Marian , 

J.  H.  Piper , 

Nathan  A.  Whitmer . 

Anthony  Haynes 

T.  A.  Johnston,  m.  a  . 


J.S.Bailey 

Duncan  Brown,  pres- 
ident. 

J.  McC.  Martin 

John  W.  Huston,  pres- 
ident. 

Mrs.  S.  B. Tlerman  ... 


Sister  Seraphine. 
Rev.J.D.Shultz.. 


L.  R.  Wllfley 

J.  N.  Hooper 

E.  P.  Lampkin,  a.  m  . . 

J.  C.Horn 

J.  H.  Kaeppel 

John  Vetter 

Rev.  L.  M.Wagner,  a.m 

E.  Allen  Frost 

M.  E.  Moore 

Sister  of  Charity... 
C.  W.White,  A.  M.. 
G.  A.  Smith,  PH.  D  . 


Geo.  S.  Bryant... 
C.  G.  Rathmann.. 
G.  W.  Shaw,  A.  M. 
Sanford  Sellers  . . 


A.  Happe 

B.  J.  Beeson 

Mrs.L.  A.  Smith. 


o 

5 
I 


Nonsect . 


Nonsect... 
M.  E 


Kxan- 
tierof 
sec- 
orul- 
ary 
in- 
siruci- 
oirs. 


Bapt . 


Epis 

Nonsect. 


Meth.. 
Presb. 


Nonsect ' 

0 1 

0 1 

0 i 

Nonsect...; 
0 ! 


Nonsect. 

R.C 

Nonsect. 


0 

Nonsect. 


0 

Presb  . 


Presb  . 
M.E... 


R.  C 

M.E.SO. 


Nonsect. . 
Nonsect- . 

M.E 

Luth 

Cong 

0 

Presb 

Nonsect. . 
RC 


Christian 

0 

Cong 

Nonsect. . 


R.C.. 
Bapt . 


1 

1  I 
3       0 

O 

O  j     2 

lis' 

5       •' 


O        £ 


« 

ol 

51 

2  1 

3 
8 

3 
0 

4 
2 

4 

3 
2 
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1      ber 
Stu-     \    pre- 

Num- 
ber 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

»        "M 

00 

0 

l»»iits      partner 

pre- 

•- 

s 

«> 

Is " 

s 

in              for 
econd-       col- 

paring 
for 

1 

1 

1 

B 

1 

T^ 

^ 

i^ 

ary         le^o 
tirade,     classi- 
cal 

scien- 
tific 
course. 

<3 

I 

a 

f 

1 

0] 

*» 

P.| 

course. 

8 

? 

8S 

s 

Pi 

1 

^2 



— 

— 

gO 

? 

t 

? 

8^ 

0 

•s 

^S 

.  ^    .. 

2 

5 

a 

(9 

fl 

1 

1 

oa 

9 

r 

1 

^ 

1^ 

•a 

%      9 

lO 

11 

19 

I 

d 

s 

3 

n 

i 

S5 

» 

0 

•a 
> 

1 

.1 

7      ^ 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

30      S 

5    .... 

0 

No  . 

No 

0 

Yes 

M,C00 
2,000 

$400 

M.280 
23 

825 
25 

7    a 

0       1 

1 

5 

8 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

•    300 

Yes 

500 

4:>-     5 

«       5 

»    .... 

1 

29 
6 

60 
8 

12 
300 

Yes. 
Yes 

3,000 
2,500 

7.000 

17,000 
2,000 

25     2 

10 

No. 

No. 

315 

1,606 
3,000 

9 

5       3 
JO    .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 
3 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No- 

0 

500 
0 

Yes. 

Ye3. 
Yes. 

0     i 

20     J 

S>       4 

10 

0 

0 

600 

1,200 

28     1 

7    ... 

0 

No 

Yes 

250 

Yes. 

4,000 

600 

700 

BO 

10 
25 

0     25 

0 

0 

0 

2 

No.. 

No.. 

2,000 

Yes 

30.030 

^,000 

2,500 

4.000 

15    .... 

0 
0 

0 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

1,503 
4,000 

2,000 

21    .... 

No.. 

19 

0   .... 

No 

0 

200 

520 

20 

54       1 
28      6 

2 

a 

4 
4 

6 
6 

0 
0 

No.. 
No. 

No.. 
No.. 

16 
650 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1,500 
1,040 

800 
1,680 

160 

20 

850 

0   1 

28      0 

73 

3 

No 

No 

50 

Yes. 

2,035 

2,500 

40 

35      5 
37      0 

20    14 

6 

8 
12 

20 

10 

3 

1 
8 

No.. 
No" 

No.. 
Yes? 

0 

1,006 

Yes. 

2.125 

25,300 
6,400 

3.000 

1,300 

800 

'"'soo' 

0 

15 

6 

3 

675    Yes. 

10,000 

30 

23    20 

15 

.... 

5 

No.. 

Yes. 

300 

Yes. 

3,050 

1,000 

237 

9 

769 

20 

25      8 
0   .... 

10 

4 

2 

No.. 
Yes- 

No- 
Yes. 

500 
1,600 

300 

Yes. 
Yes 

8,300 
40,500 

2,500 

2,600 
6,100 

180 

30 

45 

50   .... 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

330 

40 

67 

60    21 
47   .... 

15 

16 

2 
16 

17 

10 
8 

4 

0 
10 

2 

0 
0 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.- 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

400 

170 
400 

0 

0 
200 

600 

1,000 

0 

0 

Yes- 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

15,600 

9,500 
30,500 

2,000 

2,800 

1,360 
5,000 

600 
500 

46 

110 

100    20 
20      4 
42   .... 

10 
2 

13 



0 

45 

50    20 
50  .... 

80 

11,400 

5,000 
6,300 
4,10) 
15.0C0 

85, 600 

65 

25 

15      0 

,  18    16 

19      2 

0 
5 
2 

8 
9 

2 
5 

11 

7 

1 

27 

3,000 
1,150 

""589' 

21 

400 

feO 

0   .... 

6 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes- 
No.. 
No.. 

200 

0 

0 

500 

100 

No- 
Yes- 
Yes- 

Yes. 

12,000 
2.10^ 
2,0(;0 
1,200 
3,610 

250 
860 

2.000 

30 

32      0 
CO  .... 

0 

6 

9 

61 

47 

63130 
10  j.... 

20 

30 

0 

8 
3 

2,800 

600 

20 

40 

75:30 
43 '23 

35 

4 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

'i.ooo' 

Yes- 

25,0C0 
4,500 

i 

62 

0 

0 

29 

i,2o5 

1,800 

75 

75  1  . 

22 

9 
0 
3 

No.- 

No-. 
Yes- 
No  - 

No-. 

No-. 
Yes. 
No.- 

100 

1,200 
110 

1,200 
200 

Yes. 
Yes- 
No-. 

6.000 

16,000 
25,050 
20,200 
10,060 

700 
6,050 
5,000 

40 

80  .... 

11 

5    11 
91    30 

5 
0 

'36 

0* 

4,000 
2,068 

72i 

71 

60 

0    12 

0 

VO 

0 

11 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

4,500 

8,000 

24 

16 

10 
0 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

600 
800 
100 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 

2j 

29  "4" 
t  15  .... 

4 

.... 

"6" 

1,105 
2,000 

C 

51  No-. 

733 

734 
735 
736 

737 


740 
741 

742 
743 

744 
745 
746 
747 


748 
749 
750 
751 
752 
753 

754 
755 

756 
757 

758 

750 
760 

761 
762 
763 
764 
76.5 
7C6 
767 
768 
769 
770 
771 
772 

773 
774 
775 
776 

777 
778 
779 
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T90 

781 

782 
783 
784 
T85 
786 
787 
788 
789 
790 
791 
7«2 

793 
794 
795 

796 
797 
798 

799 
800 
801 

802 
803 

804 
8Ce 

80G 

807 


809 


810 
811 


812 
813 


814 
815 


816 
817 


818 
819 


820 
821 


State    and    post- 
office. 


MISSOURI— conVd. 
Macon 


Marble  Hill. 


Marlon  vlUe 

Mill  Spring 

Mount  Vernon . 

Nevada 

..--do 

Odessa 

Olney 

Otterville 

Paynes\'llle 

Philadelphia... 
Pierce  City 


Plattsburg  , 
St.  Charles. 
St.  Joseph., 


.-..do 

St.  Louis . 
....do 


.-.-do. 
....do. 
....do. 

..-.do. 
....do. 


Sedalia 

Sedge  wick  vllle. 

Sparta 


Spring  Garden . 
Sweet  Springs . 

Versailles 


Washington. 
Weaubleau.. 


Bozeman  .. 
Miles  City  . 


NEBRASKA. 


Beatrice  . 

Central  City . 


Chadron  ... 
Columbus. 


Franklin.. 
Hastings.. 


Name  of  InstltatSon. 


Nebraska  City. 
Omaha 


....do... 


St.  James  MlllUiy 
A.cadem7 

Mayfleld  Smith  Acad- 
emy. 

Colleglat©  Institute 

Hales  College 

Mt.  Vernon  Academy.. 

Christian  University  .. 

Cottery  College 

Odessa  College 

Olney  Institute 

Otterville  College 

Prltcheit  Institute 

High  School 

Baptist  College 

Plattsburg  College 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Academy  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 
Young  Ladies'  Institute. 
Educational  Institute.. 
Hosmer  Hall 

Loretta  Academy 

Mary  Institute 

The  School  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Smith  Academy 

Walther  College 

Seminary  for  Girls 

Sedgewickville     Acad- 
emy. 
Private  Normal  School. 

Miller  County  Institute. 

Sweet  Springs  Acad- 
emy. 

Male  and  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

High  School 

Christian  Institute 

Bozeman  Academy 

Ursullne  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Blake  School 

North  Nebraska  Confer- 
ence Seminary. 

The  Chadron  Academy . 

St.  Francis  Academy 
and  Parochial  SchooL 

Franklin  Academy 

Hastings  College 

The  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 
Brownell  Hall 


Name  of  inindpaL 


N^^- 

IW"^ 

1 

(0 

ar 

1 

stnr- 

or?. 

t3 

« 

^ 

O 

ta 

e    ' 

c    - 

s 

S^ 

CO. Davis  (Rev.) 

Miss.  Jane  R.  Parke. 


John  Tunentlne , 

W.  H.Hale 

B.  D.  Rowlee 

Joseph  F.  Woolery.... 
V.  A.  C.  Stocitardt .-.. 
W.  N.  Grube,  A-  M .... 

W.F.  Weltry 

J.  V.   Curlin 

W,  H.Pritchett.A.  M.. 
Miss  Dora  Fletcher ... . 
J.  M.  Bent,  reporting 

officer. 
J.  W.  Ellis,  president 

11.  Conway 

Madam  A,  M.  Nieder- 

kom. 
Rev.  Charles  Martin.. 

J.  Toensfeldt 

Clara  G.  Shepard  and 

M.  H.  Mathews 

Mother  Austin  ..*. 

James  H.  DUlard 

Sister  Catherine 


S   < 


Denham  Arnold 

A.  C.  Burgdorf ,  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Miller 

E.  Miller 


J.  M.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent. 

H.  M.  Sutton 

J.  E.  Bamett 

F.  Gwynn 


B.  J.  Specking . 
JohnWhitaker. 


WlUlam  W.  WyUe. 
Ursullne  Sisters ... 


Henry  N.  Blake 

Rev.  F.W.Ware,  presi- 
dent. 
Frank  L.  Ferguson... 
Sister  M.  Josepha.. 


Alexis  C.  Hart,  a.  m.... 
Rev.  W.  F.  RIngland, 
A.  M.,  president. 

M.  F.  Carey  (Rev.) 

Madame  Dunne 


P.   E. 
Bapt. 

M.B.- 


Presb 

Chris  tiau 
Nonaect . 

O 

Xonsect  . 
Ncmsect  . 
Nonsect  . 


Bapt . 


0 

R.  C. 
B.  C. 


Komect 
Nonsect . 


R.  C. 

0 

P.  E  . 


Nonsect . 
Luth 


4    e 

1    I 
! 

8    2 

2'  i 
f ,  3 
71  < 
«1  * 
V  J 

S'   1 

5:  5 
O'  1 

''V 

0     > 


Presb  ... 
Nonsect . 


0.... 
0.... 


Nonsect . 
Christian 


Presb.... 
R.C 


Meth. 

Cong. 
R.C.. 


Cong. 
Presb. 

0 

R.C... 


RobetrDoherty,s.T.D.  P.B 
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Nrnn- 
ber 
Stn-         pre- 
dents    parlBg 

in             for 
second-      col- 
ary          lege 
grade,     classi- 
cal 
course. 

Nnm- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

H 
& 

13 

5 

1 

o 

1 
14 

No.. 

No- 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.- 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No  . 

1 
a 

1 

1 
3 

B 

1 
1 

i 

§1 

h 
1 

3 

1 

h 

> 

1 

1 

i 

1 

O 

1 

1 

a 

• 

is 

If 

1 

i 

8 

0 
15 

43 

19 
19 

*  '40* 
14 
25 
50 
45 
9 

>  20 

i     15 

►  50 
51 

57 
I      0 
)     60 

0    20 
0  220 
0     45 

3  0 

4  0 

0     15 
0      1 

i8    40 

J5    28 
3    14 

7      6 

13    15 

29     33 

23     15 

0  20 

17    23 

12      8 

20    12 

1  23 

49    22 
40    47 

25    15 
0    60 

0    72 

9 

20 

lO 

0 

1 

11 

15 

1 

19 

0 

V 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

38 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No- 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No- 
No.. 
No- 
Yes. 
l^Io 

0 

600 

0 

0 

1,000 

400 

100 

01 

200 

1,000 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

812,000 

12^000 

8.100 

1,500 

8.  COO 

100,(500 

30,100 
6,050 
3,000 
4.150 

10,500 
2,550 

12,000 

10,200 
60,700 

810,000 

5,000 

1,975 
600 

i.eoo 

8325 
1.135 

780 
781 
782 

20 

71 

4 

7 

7 

"o 

10 
0 

6 

8 
5 

*40' 
3 
0 

4 
7 
18 

0 

8 
18 

4 
17 
0 
2 
6 
12 
0 
9 
6 

16 

788 

23 

784 

785 

0 

8,600 
2,250 
1.2U0 
1,900 
8,000 

iooo" 

788 

17 

787 

28 

'20' 

10 

1 

io" 

10 
0 

788 

b5 

0  '    0 

789 

3€ 

22 
5 

28 
3 

13,000 

790 
791 

2C 

No 

792 
793 

2i 

1 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 

25 

18 

8 
5 
12 

0 

7 

7 

0 
17 

7 

13 
15 

3 
0 

0 

1 
0 

0 

4 

1 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

2,000 
1,200 
1,600 

150 
500 
300 

600 

750 

1,000 

■'"iso" 

700 
0 

325 

0 
0 

3,000 
6,000 

C 

794 
795 

0 

0 

30,200 
33,600 

7,000 
14,300 

790 

« 

8 
0 

0 

0 
2 
0 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yea. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
No-. 

Yes- 
Yes- 

Yps. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No- 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

797 

( 

o!   « 

798 

0 

10 

75,250 

6,000 

799 

800 

0 

34 

38 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

3 

0 

0 
0 

0 

23 
29 

0 
5 

20 

5 
0 

0 

0 
0 

10 
0 

18 

3 
0 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No-. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

400 

76,200 
50.125 

9.060 
400 

1,660 

3,000 
2,600 

3,800 

10,300 
3,100 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 
60,000 

30.000 
15,000 

16.006 
60,150 

5.0d0 
100,500 

131.000 

801 

23 

802 

7 

2,021 
2,600 

603 

803 

804 

1 

805 

• 

660 

1,000 
800 

2,000 

1,475 
1,300 

1,800 

""'ioo' 

1,000 

800 
807 

808 

809 

1 

1 
0 

"8* 
10 

0 

3 

10 

4 

4 

6 

3 

46 

"o 

0 
12 

■■§■ 

No.. 

810 

No.- 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No 

100 

200 
50 

400 
225 

811 

812 

813 

2,600 
1,200 

600 
135 

1.250 
2,675 

2,500 

'i.'sso' 

2.000 

3,500 
29,000 

814 

8 
8 

0 
G 

3 
0 

5,000 

815 
816 

No.. 
No.. 

100 

1,900 

2,000 

25 

1.800 

3.000 



817 

17 
20 

3 

20 

10 
Itf 

4 

27 

6 

4 

2.500 
15,000 

818 
819 

820 

0 
0 

35 
4 

0 

0 

12 

7 

No- 
Yes. 

No- 
No.. 

821 

996, 

-^     2 

828 
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State    and   post- 
office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  prlncii>al. 


I 


ber-l 
»^ 

ar 

stnr*: 


823 


824 


828 

827 


828 


829 

830 
831 
832 
833 
834 


836 

837 

838 
839 
810 
841 
842 

843 

&t4 

845 
846 

847 
848 
819 

850 

851 
852 
853 
854 


855 
856 


867 
868 


859 


861 


NBBRA8KA— cont'd. 

Omaha 

Pawnee  City 

Plattsmouth 

Wahoo 

Weeping  Water  .. 

NEVADA. 

Reno 

NEW'HAMPSHIBB. 

Atkinson 

Cant  rbury 

Concord 

....do 

Derry  

Epping 

Exeter 

....do 

Francestown 

Gilmanton 

Haverhill 

Kingston 

Lancaster 

Mcriden 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Hampton 

New  London 

Northwood  Center 

North  wood  Ridge. 

Pembroke 

Portsmouth 

....do 

Reed's  Ferry 

South  Hampton... 

Washin^^toa 

Wolf  borough 

NGW  JERSEY. 

Belvidere 

Beverly 

Blalrstown 

Bloomfield 

Borden  town 

....do 

Bridgetown 


St.  Catherine's  Acad- 
emy. 

Pawnee  City  Academy. 

St.  John's  Parochial 
School. 

Luther  Academy 

Weeping  Water  Acad- 
emy. 


The  Bishop  Whitaker 
School  for  Girls. 


Atkinson  Academy 

Ke7.or  Seminary 

St.  Mary's  School 

St.  Paul's  School 

I'inkerton  Academy 

Watson  Academy 

Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. 

Robinson  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Francestown  Academy , 

Gilmanton  Academy 

Haverhill  Academy 

Sanborn  Seminary 

Lancaster  Academy  _... 

Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy. 

McCollom  Institute 

Literary  and  Biblical 
Institution. 

Colby  Academy , 

Coe's  Northwood  Acad- 
emy. 

Northwood  Seminary  .. 

Pembroke  Academy  .... 

Miss  Morgan's  School 
for  Young  Ladies. 

Smith  Academy  and 
Commercial  College. 

McGaw  Institute 

Barnard  School 

Tubb's  Union  Academy. 

Brewster  Free  Academy 


Belvidere  Academy 

Famum  Preparatory 
School. 

Blair  Presbyterial 
Academy. 

Academic  Department 
of  the  German  Theo- 
logical School  of  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Adelphic  Institute 

Military  Institute 

Ivy  Hall , 


Sisters  of  Mercy 

Miss  M.  E.  Campbell . 
Mother  M.  Alphonso. 

S.M,Hm,A.M 

George  Hlndley 


Miss  Julia  Megquier . . 


Freeman  B.  Rice ... 

W.E.Conant 

Miss  E.  M.  M.  Galnforth 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Coit. 

G.W.Bingham 

Asher  Starkweather .. 
G.  A.  Wentworth,  act- 


ing principaL 
George  N.  Cross,  A.  M 


Chas.  S.Paige 

Sam.  W.  Robertson... 

Ed.  S.Boyd 

Chas.  H.Clark 

D.  T.  Tumberlake 

D.Q.Miller 


Oscar  D.  Davis .. 
A.  B.  Meservey.. 

James  P.  Dixon . 
E.  L.Blaine 


J.  H.  Hutchins 

Isaac  Walker 

Miss  A.  C.  Morgan  . 

Lewis E.  Smith.... 


F.E.  Bumette 

Miss  Jane  A.  Darey  ... 

Walter  Gee 

Edwin  H.  Lord,  A.  M  .. 


Geo.  H.  Hooper,  M.  A  , 
James  B.  Dilks,  ▲.  M  . 


J.  H.  Shumaker 

Rev.  Chas.  E.  Knor,  D. 
D,  president. 


Rev.  Robert  Julian,  a. 

M. 

Rev.  T.H.Landon.  a.m 
Rev.  Henry    Reeves, 

PH.D. 


R.C. 


I>resb  . 
R.C.... 


Ev.  Luth. 
Coxi^ 


i    i 


Epis. 


Con^. 


P.E 

P.E 

Nonsect.. 
NoDsect. . 
Konsect. . 

Nonsect. . 

Nonsect- - 
Nonsect. . 


0'  ! 

0    t 


4    i 


J    f 


J     / 


Nonsect. 
Cong.--- 


Nonsect. . 

Free  V/lll 

Bapt. 

Bapt 

Nonsect. - 

Free  Bapt. 
Cong 


1 

23  ? 

S  -f 

1  0 

t 


JU 


Nonsect. 
0 

Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Nonsect. 
0 

Presb... 

Presb ... 


Nonsect. 


Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
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; 

1 

ts     I 

i 

l>er 

pre- 

>a,ring 
lor 
col- 
leg© 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

1 

¥ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

■1 

a 

s 

1 

1 

B 
1 

1 

|l 

si 

1 

if 

l! 

1 

a 

1 
g 

1 

1 

i 

1 
a 

If 

': 

S  1 

9 

1 

lO 

1 

1 

1 

823 

824 
825 

826 

827                       i 

828 

829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
8S5 

836 

837 
838 
889 
840 
841 
842 

843 
844 

845 
846 

847 

1  ® 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

ai 

99 

)      90 

6 

4 

0 

6 

7 

6 

2 
0 
2 
52 
12 
0 
74 

18 

8 
7 
5 
5 
4 
7 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No" 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes.' 
Yes. 
No- 

fSO.OOO 
3,600 

% 

)      35 

4 
0 

20 

15 

0 
>    

8 
0 

0 
10 

0 

"6' 

29 
10 

12 
7 
0 

27 

16 

so' 

"'6* 

28 
15 

5 
6 
0 
0 
15 

"6* 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes- 
Yes- 
Nc. 
No.. 

95 
200 

750 
500 

600 

1,400 

"'666* 
6,000 
1,075 

81,475 

1200 

b\vxi 

9     28 

18,000 
6,100 

60,100 

5,000 

7,000 

17, TOO 

25'2.000 

6i,::oo 

5,000 
131,500 

192,  COO 

8,050 

15,050 

75 

71,600 

5,500 
25,500 

10,500 
25,000 

50,500 
10,^0 

5,000 
5,000 
25,000 

9  1  50 
0     25 

Hooo 

2;  500 

500 

2,000 

820 
1,320 

22     14 
20     If 

8,000 

1300 

150 
300 

0     3! 

i      0 
)  200 

0 
0 
15 
0 
0 

227       ( 

143,000 
1,200 

"ie.soo" 

i4,*666' 

200 
to.  000 

58     58     16 
7       6      1 

200.  coo 

4,000 
440,000 

1£0,000 

10,000 

355 
0     7 

26  1  1 

0  252 

Yes. 

7,000 

600 

340 
960 
100 
525 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No?". 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

6      0 

0 
0 

I 
2 
0 

5 

1 
3 

! 

No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

500 
75 
650 

25  1  21       2 

625 

i  15  1  15      4 
132     33      4 

i36,'666' 

2,000 
30,000 

20.000 

9C0 

10    20      5 

.... 

.... 

165 
13,700 

1,000 

\62    5»   _ 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1,500 

4.000 
4,000 

2,859 
500 

500 
900 
845 

1,000 

24    15      3 

0 

125 

46 
16 

23 
23 
0 

81 

58 

19 

1 

61  la 

13     S 

B 

7 
t     4 

36 

1 

54 
0 

86,000 
300 

2,500 
20,500 

1,95.3 
350 

7,265 
670 

2,500 

37      ( 
SO 

S     8 

0 

0 

6 

No.. 

No.. 

852 

1.106 

848 
849 

46    15 

7     0 

4     3 
0     0 

89 

2 
5 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

.     850 

23    22 

No.. 
No.. 

500 
0 

No.. 
No.. 

12,100 
1,000 

10,000 
4.400 
1,500 

700 

300 
500 

500 

851 

13     7 

220  1    85': 
90       823 

17,500       854 

12     8  .. 

66    &7    1 

2  2 

«     0 

3  0 

7 

1 
6 

12 

6 

0 

90 

7 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

.No.- 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.'. 

No.. 
No.. 

200 
0 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No. 

52,800 

5.000 
25,000 

150,050 

18,900 

7     7  • 

1,700 
2,219 

.     4,000 

65C 

28    40 

.... 

.... 

20,000 
150,000 

1,200 

960 

t)56 

61    30    40    10 
21     0    24     C 

5 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1,200 
4,000 

0 

500 
1,100 

109,000     867 
.    5,000       858 

13     1     0     I 

) 

850 

800 
861 

60     0    11 

D    18 

q 

0 

No. 

20,200 
12,200 

.     2,50C 
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Table  9.— Statistics  qf  endowed  aeademieaj 


Stau    and   post- 
offlce. 


N&me  of  InsUtnUon. 


Name  of  prlncipaL 


I 


o 

i 


«  « 


863 
864 


806 


SOT 
8C8 


870 
&71 
872 
873 

874 
875 
87d 

877 
878 
879 

880 

861 

882 

883 
8H4 

8^5 
8«6 
887 
8S8 
889 

890 


892 

893 
894 


895 
896 

897 

898 
899 
900 
901 
902 
903 
901 
905 


NKW  JEBSBY— C't'd. 

Brldeel«n 

Burlington 

Cinuaminaon, 


EUzabeth. 


...do 

Englewood . 

Fort  Lee — 


Freehold 

..do 

Highlstown . 

...do 

Iloboken  — 


-.-do 

....do 

Jersey  City 

Lake  wood 

....do 

Lawrencevill©  . 


Matawan.. 
Montclalr  . 


....do 

Moorestown.. 
....do 

MorrLstown  .. 
....do 

Mount  Holly . 

Newark 

....do 


New  Brunswick. . 


....do 

New  Egypt. 

Newton , 

Orange 


Pcnnln^rton . 
PlainUeld..., 


...do  . 


Princeton... 

Salem...'.... 
Short  Illlla .. 
SomervUle  .. 

Summit 

....do 

Westneld.... 
Woodstown . 


West  Jersey  Academy.-. 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

vVestfleid  Friends' 
School. 

English  and  French 
School  for  Young  La- 
dies. 

Tho  Pingry  School 

English  and  Classical 
School. 

Institute  of  Holy  Angels 


Freehold  Institute... 
Young  Ladies*  Seminary 
High t.s town  Seminary. 

Pe-iilie  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 

Hoboken  Academy , 

Stevens  School 

Hasbrouch     Institute, 

109  (Irand  st. 

Courtland  School , 

The  Oaks 

LawrencevUle  School . 


Glen  wood  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 
BiBsell-Bradford  School 

Boys'  School 

Friends'  High  School... 
Moorestown  Academy.. 

Morris  Academy 

Morristown  Seminary.. 
Mount  Holly  Academy. 

Newark  Acsuiemy 

Newark  Seminary  for 

Young  Ladies. 
The    Misses   Anabel's 

School. 
Rutgers  College  Semi* 

nary. 
New    Egypt   Classical 

Seminary. 

Collegiate  Instituta 

Dearborn     Morgan 

SchooL 

Pennington  Seminary. 
Mr.  Leal's   School  for 

Bovs. 
Seminary  for  Yonng 

Ladies. 
Preparatory  School  .... 
Friends'  School 


Baqult  Institute 
Classical  School 
Collegiate  Institute 
Summit  Academy  .. 
Westfleld  In.stiiute.. 
Woodstown  Academy .. 


Phoebus  W.  Lyon' 

Mlas  J.  O.  McAllister . 
Miss  A.  L.  Croasdale  .. 

Misses  L.  A.  VaU  and 
F.  E.  Deane. 


Pingry  &  Lyttle. 
WW.  Smith 


Presb— , 

P.E 

Fl-ienda. 


Sister  M.  Nonna  Dum- 
phy. 

A.  A.  Chaml>er8 

Miss  Eunice  D.  Sewall 

F.  D.  Budlong 

H.E.Slau^t,  A.M 

Sister  Clara  Agnes 

Arnold  ZQllig 

Rev.  BdwardWail.  a.  m 
Chas.  C.  Stlmets,  a.  m. 

Th08.D.Supplee,  PH.D. 
Miss  E.  F.  Farrlngton . 
James  C.  Mackenzie, 

head  master. 
Chas.  A.  Jaggar,  a.  m., 

PH.D. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  BlsselLMlss. 
a  F.  Bradford. 

J.  G.Mac  Vicar 

Geo. E. Megar*'-  ...*., 

Walter  L.  Mux 

Chas. D. Piatt,  a.ic.... 

MlssE.  E.Dana 

Henry  M.  Walradt.... 

S.  A.  Farrand , 

Miss  A.  F.  Whitmore 


Misses  Anable 

C.  H.  Cook,  secretary 

to  head  master. 
Geo.  D.  Homer,  a.m.. 


Konsect. 
Nonsect. 


R.C. 


Pre^b 

Nonsect-. 
Nonsoct.. 


R*^ 

Nonaect.. 

NonsectTT 

Epis 

Presbnrr 
Nonsect.. 


Friends. . 
Friends  . 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Presb 


Joel  Wilson 

D.  A.  Kenne<,iy,PH.D., 

Dearborn,    Morgan 

&Co. 

Thomas  Hanlon,  d.  d., 

John  Leal , 


0 

Meth 

Nonaeet.. 


Miss  E.  £.  Kenyon.... 


J.  B.  Fine 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Reinhardt 

Harriet  S.  Baquit 

Rev.  James  E.  Mets  . 

Martin  Bahler 

James  Heard 

Miss  A.  J.  Moore 

A.C.  Harris  


Meth 

Nonsect.. 


Friends. 
EpIs 


0 

Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Friends. 


5 

I 

1 
C 

4 

? 
« 

S 

5 

3 

I 

12 
t 
1 
5 

4* 

3 
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Sit 
deni 

In 
s©co 

ar 
gra4 

Nuin- 
l>er 
I-         pro- 
ts      paring 

for 
nd.-      col- 
y     \    lege 
le.     classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

1 

i! 

go 
1 

o 

f 

43 

bo 

1 

B 

1 
1 

1 

Is 
s| 

It 

1 

1 

!l 

o* 

1 

> 

1 

1 

o 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

• 

It 

^ 

is 

!^ 

1 

1 

0 

60 

3 

44 

0 
0 

48 

0 

9 

4 

1 

i 

1 

V 

lO 

0 

11 

o 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

91 

39 

28 

0 

6 
5 
3 

15 

13 

2 

5 
8 

No.. 
No.. 
Yea. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes: 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No- 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

500 

2,000 

28 

Yes. 
Yes. 

530,150 
101,950 

81,500 

16,387 

900 

tl,00» 

862 

0 

863 
864 

866 

866 

6 

0 
0 

10 
20 

1 

5 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1    ^ 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

65 

8 
12 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 

0 

10,500 

8,280 

38 

897 
868 
809 

0 

No- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Ye3. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
So.. 
No.. 

1,000 
£00 
200 
400 
€00 

200 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

38 

19 

0 

1 

2 

10 

8 
6 

0 

1 

36,000 
23,050 
8,035 
205,000 
56,000 

15.000 
50,012 
30,000 

15,000 

C 

40  1    0 
20  '    0 
76  ■  45 

370 

( 

2,000 

48,so6' 

871 
872 

lie 

21 

7 

SO 
44 
10 

5 

$70,000 

( 

i     80 

i     27 
i      0 

...J.... 

2  656 

873 

874 
876 
876 

5S 

48 
118 
20 

18 

21 

"2 

0 

16,000 
27,372 
30,000 



17i 

15 

0 
6 

0 

K 

I     40 

)      0 

[)     20 
8      0 

6    2a 

4    31 

30 
12 

500 

3,000 
15,000 
2,500 

300 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

» 



877 

878 
879 

880 

2^ 

29 
S 

503,000 
200 

400,000 



100,000 
4,500 



9 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

881 
882 

a 

0      0 
to    20 
5     10 

i 
'  20 

0 

10 

0 

3 

12 

0 

0 

8 

3 
23 

0 

6 

17 

2 

20 
0 

83 
15 

1 

15 

4 
0 
11< 

500 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yea. 
Yes. 

Yes- 
No.. 

Yes- 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes: 

16,300 

7,300 

4,200 

400 

f  0.200 

10,100 

77,000 

25 

17,000 

36,500 

6,030 

12,800 
32,300 

150,500 
5,800 

50,300 

18,000 

8,000 
3,500 
1,750 
6,000 

""eo 

: 

1,000 

883 

884 

1 

!  0 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
6 

2 

0 

3 

0 
12 

^0 
0 

4 

3      0      1 

2 

0 

No.- 

885 

0  ll2i  !    0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

"600* 
200 
575 

1,000 

866 

i.1      0 
17      0 
0    30 

0    60 

BO      0 

5    10 

50    23 
02    54 

00    60 
39      0 

0    60 

0    50 
30    11 

0    35 
16    12 

4    30 
18     0 

4     4 
15    16 

7 
35 
0 

0 

40 

2 

6 
30 

15 
34 

10 
50 

0 
0 

7,150 
24,^ 

10 
900 

887 

1^ 

18,000 

133,357 
6,500 

888 
689 

t 

6 

40 

0 

22 

10 

10 
2 

0 

0 

0 

11 
5 

0 
0 

8,000 

5,430 

800 

1,932 

500 

890 
891 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

0 

750 
205 

2,500 
0 

1,000 

200 

892 

893 

8^ 

1 

8,000 

7,600 
7,200 

8,400 

8S6 

897 

1 

30 
3 

0 

1 

.... 

20 
3 
0 
3 

0 
0 
10 

7 

898 

1,500 
2,940 
2,000 

1,000 
1.400 

*"266" 

^<**U 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

2,000 
500 

0 

0 

0 

600 

10) 

6,100 

i5,'io6* 

lUl 

<  (J»> 

10 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

8 
2 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

iU3 

101 

Yes. 

i  1,366 

3,'6d6 

9  5 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  endovoed  academies ^  sermn^rk: 


906 
907 
908 
909 
910 


911 

912 

913 
914 

915 

916 
917 
918 

919 
920 

921 
922 

923 
924 
925 


927 
928 

929 
930 

981 
932 

933 

934 

935 
936 


937 
938 
939 

940 
941 


State    and    poet- 
office. 


NEW  MBXIOO. 

Albuquerque 

Las  Cruces 

Las  Vegas 

Santa  Fe , 

..-.do 

NEW  YORK. 

Adams 

Albany  

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Amsterdam 

....do 

Antwerp 

Argyle 

Astoria 

Aurora 

Batavla 

Bingham  ton 

Bridge  Hampton. 

Brooklyn , 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Buffalo 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Canandaigua 


Name  of  institution. 


Albuquerque  Academy 
Visitation  Academy .... 

Las  Vegas  Academy 

Lovetto  Academy 

St.  Michaers College.... 


Adams  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Albany  Academy 

Albany  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Christ  Ian  Brothers' 
Academy. 

St.Aj?nes»  School 

Amsterdam  Academy.. 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  In- 
stitute. 

Ives  Seminary 

Argyle  Academy 


Astoria  Latin  School... 

Cayuga  Lake  Military 
Academy. 

Park  Place  School 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School. 

Bridge  Hampton  Lite- 
rary and  Commercial 
stitute. 

Adelphi  Academy 

Berkeley  Institute  (No. 
1 83- 1 85  Lincoln  Place) . 

Brooklyn  Heights  Sem- 
inary (No.  138  Monta- 
gue St). 

Brooklyn  Latin  School 
(No.  145  Montague  st). 

Chenevlere  Inst  Itute  for 
Girls  (No.  102  Berkeley 
Place). 

Christiansen  Institute 
( No.  1 19  Sixth  ft ve.). 

Female  Institute  of  the 
Visitation  (No.  209 
Clinton  ave.). 

German  American 
Academy  for  Boys. 

Mrs.  Goodwln'8  School 
for  Boys. 

Buffalo  Seminary 

English,  Classical,  and 
Mathematical  School 
for  Boys  (129  College 

St.). 

Heathcote  School 

Holy  Angels'  Academy.. 
Sacred  Heart  High 
School. 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Canandaigua  Academy . 


Name  of  prlncipaL 


Charles  E.  Hodgln ... 
Sister  M.  Praxedes... 

G.S.Ramsay 

Mother  P.  Lamy 

Brother  Botulph 


Orlo  B.  Rhodes,  a.  m  . 

Madame  E.  L.  H6gan 

Henry  P.  Warren 

Miss  L.  A-  Plympton. 

Brother  Constantlus 

Miss  E.  W.  Boyd 

Charles  C.  Wetsell... 
Rev.  J.  P.  Mclncrow.. 


E.M.  Wheeler 

J.  D.  Barr.  ex-prlncl- 

pal. 
Chas.  Lyman  Shaw... 
A.  K.  Mc  Alpine  andC. 

J.Wrtght. 
Miss  Gertrude  Wilson 

Mrs.  J.G.  Hyde 

IjewlB  W.  Hallock  .... 


Albert  a  Perkins 

Miss  C.  E.  Hayner..., 

Miss  M.O.Steele 


Caskie  Harrison ... 
Madame  J.  M.  Stamm. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Stacker 

Sisters  of  the  Vlsita. 
tion. 

Wm.  A.  Stamm  and 
Madame  J.  M. 
Stamm. 

Mrs.  R.  Goodwin 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Hartt 

Lucius  E.Hawley,A.M. 


Lester  Wheeler , 

Sister  U.  M.  Klrby.. 
Sister  M.  Ceonarda . 


Rev.  Brother  Adleer..  B.  C 7 

J.  Carlton  Norria--  .  . 
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Stu- 
flents 

in 
econd- 

ary 
^ade. 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


7      8      9 


20     0     7 
0    S4 

0  au    0 


21 


85     0    40 

90    0  ao 


lO 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
conrse. 


10 


15 


l!i 


a 

I 


13 


15 


14 


Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 


No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No- 


No.. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
No 


Yes 
No- 

No.. 

Yes. 

No 
No.. 

No.. 


Yes. 


19 


No. 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 


No. 

No.. 

No.. 
No. 

No.. 

Yes 
No.. 
No. 

Yes. 
No.. 


Yes 

No.. 
Yes 
No.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


No 
No.- 

Yes. 


Yes 


Yes. 
No. 


No. 


16 


150 
250 
250 
500 


701 

8,020 

1,000 
4,000 

2,000 

8,300 

1,200 

681 
097 


3,502 

0 

8,000 

80 


1,837 
150 

800 


0 
2,000 


0 

1,800 

150 


ED  90 97 


10    Yes.  Yes.   4,000    Yes-  145,000  0 

14    No..  Yes.    1,200    No..   26,500    12,000 


IT 


Yes 
\ea. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 


No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes. 


No.. 


Yes 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes 
Yes. 

Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 
No.. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


s 


18 


86,000 
20,200 
9,100 
25.000 
40,000 


40,703 

2,000 

122,000 
75,300 

25,000 

150.700 

400 

81,000 

81,453 
3,895 


21,400 

15,000 

20,000 

3,650 


96,864 
85,000 


800 

75,000 


500 
7,500 

80,500 

42,819 
9,000 


85,000 
60,200 
40,000 


I 

I 


Pi 
O 

I 


10 


82,000 

0 

20,000 
0 


0 
0 
0 

6,000 


1,000 

0 
0 
0 


400 


90 


8400 


1,254 
0 


375 
0 


816 

17 


0 

0 
..... 

422 


91 


81.800 
6,500 
2,300 
1.500 


82,100 
2,'625 


8,000 

20,400 

16.280 
0 


18,000 

8,500 

50 

1,840 
850 


14,700 

0 

2,500 

726 


82,629 
4,678 

28,705 


6,000 

14,813 
8,000 


0 

10,000 

1,600 


0      1,200 
250      8,400 


is 
is 

12 

11 


99 


00 

0 

1,200 
0 


40 


0 
1,200 


0 
700 


906' 

907 

906 

900 

910 


911 

912 

918 
914 

915 

916 
917 
918 

919 
920 

921 
922 

928 
924 
925 


927 


980 


931 


983 


981 


937 
938 
939 


940 
94L 
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Tabi«e  9. — 8t€Ui8tics  €f  endowed  atcttdcfmes^ 


State    and    post- 
omoe. 


Name  of  Instltntion. 


Name  of  princtpaL 


I 

I 

a 


S 


gSrs. 


ISB    i 


S    < 


NBW  YORK—COnt'd. 


Canandaigixa . 


942 


M3  ....do 

944  GanlBteo. 

945  Carmel... 


946  i  Cazenovla .. 

947  I  Chappaqua . 


948  1  Cheny  Valley. 

949  i  Cinclnnatus ... 


950    Ciaverack. 


951 

952 

953 
954 
955 

956 


Clifton  Springs... 
Clinton 


....do 

....do 

Cornwall-on-Hud- 

son. 
....do 


1 


967  ■  Delhi 

958  ;  Dobbs  Ferry  . 

959  !  Dundee 


660  !  Easton 

961  !  East  Springfield  . 


962  Eddytown . 

963  Elba 

964  Elbridge... 


Fairfield 

FlshkiU-on-Hud- 


965 

966  ,  . 

son. 

967  i  Flalbush 

968  ;  Flushing 

960  !....do 

970  I  FrankUn 


Granger  Place  School . 

Upham  School 

Canisteo  Academy 

Drew  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College. 

Cazenovla  Seminary 

Chappaqua     Mountain 

rnsiltute. 
Cherry  Valley  Academy 
Clnclnnatns  Academy  — 
Claverlck  College  and 
Hudson  Klver  Insti- 
tute. 
Clifton  Springs  Female 

Academy. 
Clinton    Grammar 
School. 

Cotta2:e  Seminary 

Houghton  Seminary 

Cornwall    Heights 

SchooL 
New  York  Military 
Academy. 

Delaware  Academy 

Westminster  School 

Dundee  Preparatory 
SchooL 

Marshall  Seminary 

East  Springfield  Acad- 
emy. 

Starkey  Seminary , 

Elba  Private  School .... 
Monroe  Collegiate  In- 
stltnte. 

Fairfield  Seminary 

De  Garmo  Institute 


Miss  C.  A.  Oomstock, 
nresident. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Backus 

D.  BI.  £stee,  M.  a 

Geo-  Crosby  Smith 

Isaac  N.  Clements,  a.  m. 
S.  C.  Collins 


Arial  McMastor 

Elmore  G.  Paoe 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Flack, 

▲.  M. 

Wm.  A.  Deering,  a.  b.  , 

A.M. 

Isaac  O.  Best 


Rev.CW.Hawley,  a.m. 
A.  Gardiner  Benedict . 
Carlos  H.  Stone 


Chas.  J.  Wrteht,  B. !»., 
A.  M.,  president. 

W.  D.  Graves^ 

W.  Z*.  Cushtng 

John  Kline 


Mrs.  A.  D.  Cloud ,. 

Mark  HolUater,  a.  u.. 


G.  R  Hammond 

Miss  Mary  Hollister . 
T.K.Wright 


971  I  Franklin ville. 


! 
■I 

972  !  Garden  City,  L.  I..! 

973  j.... do - 

974  I  Geneva 

975  I  GUberteville 

I 

976  I  Goshen 


Greenville. 
Hamilton.. 


977 
978 


979  ■  Hartwick     Semi- 
'    nary. 

980  1  Havana 

981  :  Hempstead 

982  ;  Hudson 


Erasmus  Hall  Academy 

Flushing  Institute 

St.  Joseph's  Academy .. 

Delaware  L.lterary  In- 
stitute. 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Acad- 
emy. 

Cathedral  School  of  St. 
Mary. 

Cathedral  School  of  St. 
Paul. 

De  Liancey  School  for 
Girls. 

GilDertsvllle  Academy 
and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Miss  Hogarth's  School 
for  Girls. 

Greenville  Academy .... 

Colgate  Academy , 


D.  D.  ana  F.  L.  Wame. 
James  M.  De  Garmo, 

A.  M.,  PH.  D. 

Rev.  R  G.  Strong 

E.  A.  Fairchild 

Mother  M.  Teresa 

Chas.  H.  Verrill,  a.  m., 

PH.D. 

Hamilton  Terry 

Miss  J.  H.  Farwell ... 


Hartwick  Semlnaiy  .... 

Cook  Academy i 

Hemi^iead  Institute i 

School  for  Yoimg  Ladies' 


Chas.  S.  Moore 

Miss  H.N.  Bridge.... 
S.  Dwight  Arms,  A  u. 

Miss  M.  O.  fiogartti.. 


T.  W.  Stewart 

Rev.  John  Greene,  t»H. 

D. 

Rev.  James  Pitcher, 

A  M. 

A.  C.  Hill 

Prof.  Ephraim  Hinds. 
Miss  S.it  Skinner.... 


NonseoC. 

Kc 


.J    1 

M.  E I    6 

PrtendB.-.[    4 

Presb !    2 

Nansec^^.j    i  , 
M.  £ I    4 


NcHiBeet.. 

Presb 

Nansect.. 
Konsect-. 
Nansect. . . 

Nonsect... 

0 


Frlen<te.. 
Konsect.., 

Christian. 

e _ 

Nansect... 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect.., 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 

R.C 

Nonsect... 

0 

P.E 

Epis 

Epls 


3)  ; 

4'    1 


Epis  .... 

Presb ... 
Baptist . 


Luth... 

Baptist ... 
Nonsect. 


01 

■ii 
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Stu- 
lents 

in 
joond- 

?Taae. 

Num- 
ber 
pro- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lego 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Nnm. 

ber 

iwe- 
paring 

tor 
sden- 

ttflc 
course. 

1 
1. 

1 

o 

! 

g 

ti 

a 

1 

a 

a 

0 

1 
1 

1 

IS 
SS 

II 

1 

h 
1 

a 

4» 

i 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 
1 

9 

18    Income  from   productive 
^       funds,  gifts,  and  bequests. 

-a 

8 

1 

1 

© 

1 

7 

9 

lO 

»• 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

16 

19 

90 

91 

0 

70 

0 

5 

0 

8 

Yes. 

Yes. 

1.000 

Yes. 

124.278 

9tt 

0 

35 

0 

15 
4fi 
29 

0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
12 

0 
24 

0 

0 
8 

2 

12 

e 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

1,000 

600 

8.000 

Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

10,150 
16.250 
60,200 

0 

e,ooo 

0 

81,000 

0 

11.250 
2,500 
*       0 

0 

$131 

0 

943 

914 
945 

139 
4H 

125 
39 

11 
41 
40 

35 

s 

25 

5 

28 
7 

2 
3 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No- 

No.. 
Yes. 

No 

2,500 

No..  75,000 
No...'  01.600 

80,000 

1.002 

6,104 

t850 

10.500 

0 
0 
0 

»«6 
947 

11 

4 

2 
17 

0 
0 

2 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

8,600 
4,488 

44,709 

0 
0 

0 
452 
»8 

325 

600 

7,050 

948 

32 
70 

No.. 
Yes. 

419 
1.386 

949 
960 

25 

50 
0 

12 
88 

15 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
IS 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

1,700 
828 

Yes. 
Yes. 

15,050 
8,286 

951 

110 

49 

1,560 

952 

H 

9 

39 
90 
0 

0 

0 
0 
6 

10 

4 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
2 

50 

0 
0 
0 

0 

6 
9 
4 

48 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

540 

1,260 

150 

2,000 

Yes.   17,000 
Ye3.'  50,425 
No..j    1,575 

Yes.!  40,700 

0 
0 

"'"228' 

1,014 
3,973 

0 
150 

953 
954 
955 

0 

0 

50 

956 

72 
70 

85 

80 
0 
Rl 

10 
50 
4 

8 
0 
0 

4 
20 

0 
0 

22 
4 
14 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

2,058 
300 
260 

Yes.!  85,000 
No..  100.000 

0 

560 

3,000 

250 

967 
958 

Yes. 

7,800 

0 

500 

2,500 

400 
801 

0 

969 

12 
32 

12 
87 

0 
3 

0 
0 

8 
2 

12 
0 

3 

4 

Yes. 
No- 

Yes. 
No.. 

1.000 
360 

Yes. 
No.. 

14.250 
2,780 

0 
0 

0 
166 

100 
39 

960 

961 

42 
o 

28 
4 
25 

10 

2 

21 

12 

12 
0 
5 

No,. 
.No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 

1,678 

0 

950 

No.. 
No- 

24,788 

1,000 

22,700 

2.000 

432 

2,037 
300 
850 

2,637 
■"966" 

962 
963 

7 

0 

3 

2 

12.000 

277 

964 

135 
20 

93 
SO 

45 

8 

40 
2 

30 

4 

13 
2 

28 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

8.660 
0 

No.. 
Yes. 

40.500 
17,000 

0 
0 

1,125 

7,825 
1,106 

0 
0 

965 
966 

22 
88 
0 
93 

9 
0 

100 
96 

8 
8 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
3 

3 
0 
10 
13 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No- 

2,755 

1,300 

200 

1,500 

Y«s. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

6,400 
70.250 
200,100 
30,200 

,.000 

0 

2,944 
2,185 

400 
0 

967 
968 
969 

17 

8 

889 

2,829 

2,836 

970 

69 

72 

9 

1 

0 

0 

7 

No- 

No.. 

1.088 

No.. 

24,200 

47.964 

386 

1,012 

2,978 

971 

0 

'100 

18 

n 

0 

0 

0 
40 

6 
0 

0 
1« 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

030 
1.025 

Yes. 
Yes 

5,100 
40,000 

.125 

972 

Oi  50 

801,000 

973 

!o 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yes. 

No.. 

700 

Yea. 

13,625 

0 

34 

2,514 

0 

974 

l30 

i 

30 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

No.. 

No.. 

706 

Yes. 

0,268 

2,875 

143 

1,006 

209 

975 

!  0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

No.. 

No.. 

350 

Yes. 

6,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

976 

'15 

30 

8 

0      0 

0 
15 

0 
0 

0 
25 

No.. 

No  - 

No- 
No.. 

3,800 
^000 

"55,'66d' 

175 
SO 

735 
4.626 

*6,"225' 

977 

151 

1 

100  ' 

1 

No..|No.. 

1,700 

978 

;  55 

21 

7 

! 

4,000 

Yes 

38.232 

40,000 

2C7 

311 

2,^8 

979 

72 
10 
0 

70 
18 
9 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

1,800 

0 

100 

No.. 

54,000 
0 
0 

980 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

i 

2 
4 

No.. 

INO.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

12,200 

0 
0 

0 
723 

0 
0 

981 
982 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  endovoed  acadenties. 


state    and   post- 
office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  principal 


§ 

3 


§ 

s 

i 

s 


1  ^ 

r 

I  2 

i  or 


i 


983 
084 


087 


080 
000 
001 

092 


004 

005 
006 
097 
008 
000 

1000 

1001 
1002 
1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1000 

1010 

1011 
1012 

1013 
1014 
1015 

1010 


NEW  YORK—COnt'd. 


Ithaca ... 
Jamaica . 
LeRoy... 


Lima  . 


Macedon  Center. 
Marion , 


MorlAh 

Mt.  Vernon 

New  Brighton,  L. 

New  Brighton 

....do 


...do. 


New  York . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 


.-..do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

.-..do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


New  York  (Man- 
hattan vllle). 
New  York 


....do. 


....do 

....do 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

....do. 


Cascadilla  School 

Union  Hall  Seminary. . . 

Le  Roy  Academic  Insti- 
tute. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary. 

Macedon  Academy 

Marion  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Sherman  Academy . 

School  for  Young  Ladies 

Brighton  Heights  Sem- 
inary. 

Prospect  Hill  School... 

St.  Austin's  School 


Trinitv   Classical  and 

English    School    for 

Boys    (62   Lafayette 

ave.). 
Academy  Mount  St.  Vin- 

cent-on-the-Hudson. 
Barnard  School  (1 17  and 

now.  12othst.). 
Berkeley  School  (6  E. 

44th  St.). 
Brearley  School  (6  E. 

45th  St.). 
Callisen*s  Day  School 

for  Boys  (131  W.  43d 

St). 

Classical  and  English 

School  (423  Madison 

ave.). 
Collegiate  School  (721 

Madison  are.). 
Collegiate   School  for 

Boys  (34W.  40th8t.). 
Columbia  Grammar 

School  (61st  St.). 

Comstock  School  (82  W. 

40th  St). 
Cutler    School   (20  W. 

43d  St). 
De  La  Salle  Institute 

(108  W.  60th  St). 
Dwight     School    (1481 

Broadway). 
Female  Academy  of  the 

Sacred  Heart 
Friends  Seminary  (E. 

10th  St). 
Mrs.  Froehlick's  School 

(20  E.  50th  St). 
Miss  Gibbon's  School. . . 
Heidenfeld  Institute 

(824  Lexington  ave.). 
Holy  CJross  Academy . . . 

La  Salle  Academy 

Lenox  Institute  (^4-336 

Lenox  ave.). 
MacMullln's  School(52] 

W.  16l8tst). 


James  E.  Russell Nonsect . 

Miss  A.  P.  Townsend. 
F.  M.  Comstock,  a.  m.. 

O.E. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Benham. 

A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Lewis  H.  Clark 

H.  M.  Richmond 


B.  L.  Brown,  A.  B 

Misses  Lock  wood 

(5eo.  W.Cook,  ph.d  . 

Miss  L.  H.  Botsford. . . 
Alfred  G.  Mortimer, 

D.  D. 
John  M.  Hawkins, 

PH.  D. 


Sister  Maria,   direc- 
tress. 
\¥m.  L.  Hazen,  b.  a., 

LL.  B. 

John  S.  White,  ll.  d.. 


J.  G.  Crosswell,  a.  b  . 
A.  CJalllsen,  jr 


L  H.  Mopse . 


Rev.  Henry  B.  Chapln, 

D.  D.,  PH.  D. 

Wm.  D.  Halsey,  ph.  d. 

R.  S.  Bacon,  a.ic.,m.d., 
and  B.  H.  Campbell, 

A.M. 

Miss  Lydia  Day 


Arthur    H.     Cutler, 

A.  B.,  PH.  D. 

Rev.  Brother  James .. 


Henry  C.  Miller 

Madame  S.  Jones 

Ed.  A.  H.  Allen,  C.B. 
Mrs.  B.  Proehllck.... 


Mrs.  S.  H.  Emerson.. 
Dr.  Theo.  E.  Heiden- 
feld. 

Sister  M.  Helena 

Brother  Alfred 

Andrew  Zerban 


John  MacMullen . 


M.  E 


I^onsect. 
Baptist... 


Nonsect...  1 , 
Nonsoct...!  0' 
NoDsect...    i    • 


Konsect. 
P.E 


P.E. 


R.C 

Nonsect... 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect... 


Nonsect... 


R.C 

0 

RC 

Friends.. 

Nonsect.* 

Nonsect. . 
0 


:i; 
" 

\  * 


R.C 

R.C 

Nonsect.. 

Nonsect... 
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stu- 
dents 

In 
econd 

ary 
orrade. 


Ijer 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

sclen- 

tinc 

course. 


40 

0 

65 

80 

iO 
59 

40 
O 
0 

0 
43 

26 

0 
27 

200 
0 
60 

48 

no 

270 


45 


0 

0 
0 

87 

0 

0 

0 

166 

30 

UO 

47 
13 

75 
0 
18 

9|    0 


lO 


Jl 


J3 


I 

3 

•a 

eS 

li 
Is 


13 


14 


Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No. 


No.. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
No. 

No. 

No- 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes 

No.. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


15 


Yes 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 


Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 


16 


0 

500 

1,073 

5,000 

450 

667 

SCO 


2,000 
0 


2,500 

4,800 

250 

1,000 


200 


700 

500 

3,470 


1^ 


-I 

00 'd 


ly 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes 


130,000 

35 

13,041 

T?,000 

4,250 
15,664 

8,565 
18,000 
40,000 


103 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

No 

Yes. 


No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yea 


1,200 


1,000 
2,000 


B 
•a 

if 

O 

s 

-a 

> 


18 


150,000 
23,000 

263,900 
50,150 
351,500 
0 


100,000 


300,900 


I 


I 


19 


110,700 

80.000 

0 
0 

25,000 
0 
0 


Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 


500  :  Yes 
500    Yes. 


300 


500 

500 
60,300 
50,500 


30 


0 

1312 

838 

668 
458 

400 
0 
0 


I 


I 


31 


18,000 


2,851 


700 
1,286 

350 
8,000 
4,000 


25,258 
25,000 
90,000 
0 
10,000 


40,000 
23,000 
11,600 
32,500 
6,538 
0 


I 


9 

♦a  0_ 
O  © 

•a 
o 

is 

if 


39 


0 

'I74i" 

4,670 

0 
25 

1,500 
0 
0 


12,000  {. 


1,500 

6,000; 

1,180  i 


084 
985 

986 

987 
988 

989 
990 
991 

992 
993 

994 

995 
996 
997 
998 
999 

1000 

1001 
1002 
1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1O08 

1009 

1010 

1011 
1012 

1013 
1014 
1015 

1016 
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1017 


1018 

1019 
1020 

1021 

1022 

10S3 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1030 
1031 
103-^ 
1033 

1034 
10S5 

1036 

1037 

1038 
1039 
1040 

1041 
1042 
1043 

1044 

1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 

1040 

1050 

1051 

10&2 


State    and    i>oflt- 
oflUce. 


NEW  TORK—COnt'd. 

New  York 


.do. 


...-do 

....do 


....do... 
....do... 


.do. 


....do. 
....do. 


...do. 


...do 

North  ChiU. 


Oakfleld  . 


Onondaga  Valley . 

Oxford 

PeekskiU 

....do 


Name  of  Institution. 


...do.. 
...do.. 


.do. 


.do. 


Miss  £.  M.  MeweU'8 
French,  German,  and 
Classical  School  tor 
Girls  (57W.a0thst.). 

Misses  A.  M.  Falconer 
Perrln's  School  for 
Girls  (224  Lienox  ava). 

The  Reed  School  (6  and 
8E.  »J8t.). 

Dr.  J.  Sachs'  OoUeglate 
Institute  (87  W.  Sftth 

St."). 

St.  John  Baptist  School 
(:i33E.  17th  St.). 

St.  Louis  College  (224 
W.  58th  St.). 

St,  Mauhewa  Academy 
(148  Elizabeth  St.). 

Ursuline  Convent  of  St. 
Teresas. 

Van  Norman  Institute 
C2fi0-282W.7l8tst.}. 

Wood  bridge  School  (33 
E.  45th St.). 

Woolsey  Academy  (80 
W.  Slithst.). 

The  A.  M.  Chesbrough 
Seminary. 

Gary  Collegiate  Semi- 
nary. 

Onondaga  Academy 

Oxford  Academy 

Mohegan  Lake  School.. 

PeekskiU  Military 
Academy. 

St.  Gabriel's  School .... 

Vleuland  Preparatory 
School. 

Westchester  County  In- 
stitute. 

WorrallHall 


Peterboro... 

Pike 

Pine  Plains. 


Plattsburg 

Pompey 

Poughkeepsle. 

....do 


....do 

....do 

Pulaski.... 
Randolph - 


Reed  Creek. 
Rochester ... 

....do 

— do 


Evans  Academy , 

Pike  Seminary 

Seymour  Smith  Acad- 
emy. 

D*  Youville  Academy. . . . 

Pompey  Academy 

Classical  and  Home  In- 
stitute. 

Lyndon  Hall  School  for 
Young  Ladles 

River  view  Academy 

Quincy  School 

Pulaski  Academy 

Chamberlain  Inst  tute.. 
I 

Union  Seminary 


Academy  of  the  S  cred 

Heart. 
Fort    Hill    School    (10 

Grove  Place). 
Hale*s  Classical  and  Sc^ 

ent4Qc  School. 


Name  of  prindpaL 


i 


Miss  Ellen  KeweU 


Misses  Falconer  Per- 
Tin. 

MissJ.G.  McAlUster. 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs 

Mother  Superior 

John  P.  Brophy,  presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  £.  Bohm,  direc- 
tor. 

Mother  Seraphlne,  O. 
St.U. 

Madam  Van  Norman. 

J.  Woodbrldge  Davis. 

Dennis  Beach 

B.  H.  Roberts,  a.m 

Rev.  Curtis  Gove,  A.M. 


I 


Edgar  D  Niles 

Fred  L.  Gamage 

Henry  Waters 

JohnN.  Tllden 


Sister  Esther 

Carl  A.  Harstrom, 

H.A. 

Charles  Unterrelner.. 
Charles  J.  Wright,  B. 
Robt.  C.  Avery 


E.  J.  Quigley.. 

Rev.  A.  Mattice,  A.  M. . . 

Sister  McMillan 

Willis  A.  Ingalls,  b.  s.. 
MIssS.V.H.  Butler. 


SamlW.  Buck. 


Blsbee&Amen 

Miss  C.  E.  Sllloway .... 

Wm.  C.Gorman 

Rev.  James    T.   Ed- 
wards, D.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Rogers, 

A.M. 

Miss  A.  M.  Carrigan.. 

James  H.  Lee 

Gea  D.  Hale 


P.E _ 

s 

R.  C 

" 

Ev.Luth.. 

1 

R.  C 

0 

Nonsect... 

0 

1 

Nonaect... 
Nonaect-. 


Nonsect. . 
0 


Nonsect 

Epls 

Epls, 

0 

Nonsect. . . 


FreeBapt. 

Nonsect.. 

R.C 

Nonsect... 
Nonsect.. 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 
0 

Meth... 


Nonsect... 
R.C..... 
Nonsect... 
Nonseet 


5! 

4[ 
0) 
0, 

3 
0 

I 

2 

2 

3 
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1  Num- 
ber 
Stu-        pre- 
dents    paring 

iu           for 
second-i     col- 
ary     ;    lege 
grade. :  classi- 
cal 
1  course. 
1 

Num- 
ber 

paring 

for 
fclen- 
tiflc 

course. 

1 

i 

5 
& 

1 
1 

1 

•9 

i 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

d 

1 
1 

"S 

1 

1 

d 
o 

h 
§§ 
11 

o 

3 

h 

o* 

1 

i 

t 

1 

i 
i 

CO 

1 

1 
1 

i 

0 

II 

§5 

1 

<g  i 

1 

s 

1 
9 

lO 

11 

© 

7 

8 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

30 

31 

39 

0 
0 

10 
89 

0 
0 

4 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
5 

Yes. 

Yes. 

200 
963 

Yes. 
Yes. 

82,300 
5,775 

411,000 

1017 

^,250 

1018 

0 

1 

50 

0 

1 

0 

0 

25 

Yes. 

No.. 

1,500 

Yes- 

150,000 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

1019 

200 

1 

4.^ 

I 

3 

0 
0 

8 

0 
5 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

90 

4 

5 

8 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes- 
No.. 
No.. 

500 

500 
4,000 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

51,500 

1020 

1 
!    0 

1 
30  ]    0 

36     30 

0     31 

10^1 

24 

1022 

31 

30,000 

4,500 

1023 

0 

0 

20 

40 

9      0 
31  i    0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 
0 
17 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
6 
12 
5 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

500 

1,200 

350 

400 

Ye«». 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

80,000 

75,000 

150 

65,000 

2,000 

10  M 

1025 

0 

1 
14 

7,500 
12,000 

0 

102rt 

0 

1027 

43 

42 

2 

1 

0 

1 

7 

No.. 

No.. 

947 

Yes. 

40,  ©7 

«7,500 

$39 

2,030 

678 

1023 

35 

44 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

No.. 

No.. 

1,346 

22,800 

110 

1,250 

0 

1029 

61 
4^> 

28 
138 

37 
52 

2 
4 
10 
25 

1 
0 
0 
0 

10 
10 
6 
10 

0 
14 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
13 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

900 
1,498 

400 
1,000 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

12,200 
12,700 
10,200 
41,000 

2,000 
10 
0 
0 

900 
604 

1,000 
2,900 

0 

500 

0 

0 

1030 
1031 

0 

46,060 

1033 

0 
15 

40 
0 

0 
5 

39 
0 

0 
3 

0 
0 

4 
4 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

2,000 
200 

Yes- 

10^ 

15,100 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

1035 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

No  . 

No.. 

250 

Yes- 

10,000 

0 

0 

1,800 

0 

1036 

36 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

8 

No. 

No.. 

1,000 

Yes. 

26,700 

0 

2,000 

0 

1037 

6 
60 
18 

8 
60 
12 

4 

10 
2 

3 
4 

0 

3 
8 
2 

Yes. 
No- 
Yes- 

6,000 
13,000 
14,064 

15,000 

18,000 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

1038 

0 
2 

0 
2 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

500 
417 

800 
165 

850 
1,929 

1039 
1040 

0 
41 
0 

26 
39 
30 

0 

1 
0 

0 

0 
0 
2 

10 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
1 
2 

12 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

502 
475 

Yes. 
No.. 

19, 610 
6,181 

0 
250 

'•^» 

650 
735 

0 
16 

1041 
1042 
1043 

oj  90 

No.. 

Yes. 



Yes. 

35,250 

0 

0 

0 

1044 

HOi    0 

50 

0 
5 

8 
0 

0 
0 

12 
2 
8 

18 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 

0 

500 

1,400 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.- 

75,500 

1045 

3 
24 

109 

10  1    1 

2,600 

1046 

24 

101 

15,500 
61.209 

1047 

20 

10 

15 

2 

40,000 

600 

4,000 

2,666 

1048 

63 

59 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

Yes. 

No.. 

400 

Yes. 

10,500 

1,025 

900 

1049 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

No.. 

Yes. 

700 

Yes. 

250 

0 

0 

6,830 

0 

1050 

21 
18 

0 
3 

6 
6 

0 

1 

2 
14 

0 
0 

3 
6 

No.. 
NO. 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
300 

Yes.i       200 

2,230 
4,050 

!  1051 

Yes- 

i  1062 

t^  ■     1       T 
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Table  9.— Statistics  of  endouoed  academies. 


state   and    post- 
office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  piincipaL 


o 

*s 

eS 

a 

a 

o 


i 


s 


K= 


I  -  -; 

m 

7T« 


NEW  YORK— cont'd. 

Rochester 

do 

....do 


Rom6. 


RoDdout 

Roslyn 

Sag  Harbor. 

Salem 


1085 
1080 
lOOT 
1088 
1089 
1090 
1091 
1092 
1093 
1091 
1095 
1096 
1097 
1098 
1099 


1053 
1034 
1065 

1066 

1(»7 
1058 
1059 

1060 


1061    Saratoga  Springs. 

106-  !  Saugertles 

1063  I  Siuquoit 

1C61  1  Sherwood 

1036    Sing  Sing 


1066 

1067 
1038 
1069 

1070 
1071 

1072 
1073 
1074 
1075 

1076 
1077 

1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 
1082 
J083 

1064 


...do. 


Sodus , 

Stamford . 
Stapleton . 


Suspension  Bridge 
Syracuse 


Tarry  town. 

Tlvoli 

Troy 

...-do 


Union  Springs 

Verona 


Walworth 

West  Chester. 

do , 

White  Plains.. 

Wilton 

Yonkers , 


....do. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Albemarle 

Ansonville 

Augusta 

Belmont 

Belvidere 

Bingham  School .. 

Bethany 

Burlington 

Caldwell  Institute 

Cana 

Cedar  Grove 

Cedar  Hill 

Charlotte 

Chocowlnity 

Clinton 


Livingston  Park  Semi- 
nary. 

Mrs.  Nichols's  School, 
(77  Fltzhugh  street). 

Wagner  Memorial  liUth- 
eran  College  (4-6  Ore- 
gon street). 

St.  Peter's  Academy 

Ulster  Academy 

The  Bryant  School 

Academy  Sacred  Heart 

of  Mary. 
St.  Paul's  HaU 

Saratoga  In.««tltute...... 

Saugertles  Institute 

Siuquoit  Academy 

Sherwood  Select  School. 
Dr.  Holbrook's  Military 

School. 
St.  John's  School 

Sodus  Academy 

Stamford  Seminary 

Staten  Island  Academy 
and  Latin  School 

De  Veaux  College 

St.  J  ohn's  Catholic  Acad- 
emy. 

Misses  Bulkleys*  School. 

Trinity  School... 

Troy  Academy 

Troy  Female  Seminary 
(85  Second  street). 

Friends  Academy  

The  Home  School 

Walworth  Academy 

Boys'  Boarding  School . 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Alexander  Institute 

W  ilson  Seminary , 

English,    French    and 

German  Day  School .. 

Yonkers  Military  School 


Albemarle  Academy ... 

High  School 

Augusta  Seminary 

St.  Mary's  College 

Belvidere  Academy 

Bingham  School 

Bethany  Academy 

Holt's  School 

Caldwell  Institute 

Cana  Academy 

Cedar  Grove  Academy. 
Cedar  Hill  Academy  ... 

Macon  School 

Trinity  School 

Clinton  Male  Academy 


Mra  C.  Bf.  Curtis 

Mrs.  S.J.Nichols... 


J.  Steinhaesuer,  pas- 
tor. 

Sister   of   the   Holy 
Family.  Superior. 

Wm.  E.  Bunten 

E.Hinds 

Sister  Basile 


0 

Konsect, 
l^nth 


6< 
4I 


R.  C I    01  2 


Nonsoct. 
R.C 


Rev.  J.  H.  Houghton,* 

A.M. 

F.B.Yates 

Wm.  Wight 

Noah  Leonard 

MlS3  A.  L.  Tiemey 

Rev.  D.  A.  flolbrook.. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Gibson,  D.ix , 
rector. 

EUshaCurtiss 

O.  J.  Blakesley,  b.  s . . . 
Fred.  E.  Hartington . 

Reginald  H.  Coe,  A.  b  . 

Very    Rev.  J.  S.  M. 

Lynch,  d.  d.  v.  G. 

Misses  Bulkley 

Jas.  Starr  (Tlark,  d.  d. 

F.  C.  Barnes 

Miss  EmUy  T.  Wilcox 


Nonse^t. 
0 


0 

Epis 

0 


Nonsect.. 


Epis 
R.C. 


and 


Chas.  H.  Jones. 
Mrs.  T.    Foster 
Miss  Toll. 

A.  H.  McMurray 

B.  T.  Harrington 

Brother  August 

Oliver  R.  Willis 

JohnAnthoiur , 

Miss  Emma  Herzog  .. 

Ezra  B.  Faucher,  a.  h 


P.  E 

Nonsect. . 
Nonstct.. 

Fri'ends- . 


I 
s 


Nonsect. . 

P.  E 

R.C 

Presb 

Meth 

Nonsect. . 

Presb 


J.H.Bivins 

W.H.Pope 

J.D.Hodges,  A.M 

Rev.  Julius  Pohl,  O.S.B. 

Miss  M.J.  White 

Robert  Bingham 

Alva  C.English 

Rev.  Jeremiah  W.  Holt. 

J.  H.  McCrachen 

W.  S.  Carmichael 

Rev.  G.B.  Game 

Miss  Lillie  Lea 

W.A.Barrier 

N.C.  Hughes,  D.D 

Rev.  J.  w.  Turner 


Nonsect... 


Digitized  by 


Meth 

R.C 

Friends.., 
Nonsect.., 

Luth 

Christian . 
Nonsect.., 

Bapt 

Nonsect.., 
M.E.SO,. 
Nonsect... 

Epis 

Nonsect... 


Google 
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Stu- 
dents 

in 
jecond- 

ary 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

1 
f 

.3 

j 

<a 
1 
t 
1 
1 

s 

1 

o 

1 

1 

§1 
1 

1 

if 

i 

§ 

1 

t 

1 

1 
1 

o 

1 

1 

i 

a 
1 
1 

ts 

y  « 

It 
SI 

is 

P 

1 

o 
*. 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1068 
1054 
1066 

1056 

1057 
1058 
1069 

1060 

T|8 

la 

Jl 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

30 

91 

39 

0 
0 

•to 

0 

25 

36 

0 

40 

82 

0 

25 

0 

0 

30 

R 

0 
0 
0 

10 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 

8 
7 

9 

24 
0 
4 

4 

0 
0 
0 

1 

5 

8 

0 
15 
0 

7 
0 

2 

8 
5 

4 

6 

1 

1 
1 

14 
0 
0 
0 

2 

12 

No.. 
No- 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No  . 

800 
800 
350 

250 

960 
500 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yei- 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

135,100 
7,150 
25,000 

20,045 

45.330 
75!B0 
14,000 

15,060 

30,000 
6,000 
3,917 
16,400 
31,000 

75.000 

1.230 
12.400 
17,400 

100,753 
41,000 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

6' 

0 
0 
0 

12.000 
2,200 
1,000 

0 
0 
0 

0 

6' 

76 
15 

4 
14 

1 
0 

2 
0 
0 

20 

0 
18 
0 
0 
16 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
20 
0 
0 
0 

1614 

564 

0 

40 

20 

0 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

300 

300 

0 

258 

0 

0 

30 

1061 

20 
90 

2 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

"'146' 

1,430 
1,065 

0 
0 

1062 
1063 

17       0 

20' 

■*6' 

1064 

30 

0 

0 

30 
60 
18 

0 
35 

30 

I 

74 

11 
10 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yet. 

Yes. 
No.. 

1,000 

1,000 

283 
2,150 
3,700 

2,000 
1,600 

600 

400 

621 

1,768 

1,800 
300 

200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

160 

600 

200 

0 

850 

1,500 

0 

0 

1066 
1066 

40 
66 

1 
7 
2 

12 
6 

9 
0 

5 

0 
6 
0 

•  0 
0 

"z 

0 
0 

8 

3 

4 
10 

8 
0 

0 
10 
15 

0 

11 
0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

1 
0 

5 
0 

2 
8 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
5 

5 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 

0 

0 

896 

960 

0 

1067 
1068 

21 

45 
15 

0 

0 

120,000 
0 

110 

12,800 

0 
300 

0 

"Uo 

1009 

1070 
1071 

1072 

50 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes! 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.- 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 

40,250 
17  561 
10,172 

42,400 
5,000 

8.760 
86,000 
300,000 
25,600 

6,000 
82,000 

25,250 

1.000 
6,000 
8,060 
1,000 
1,000 
30,000 

900 

30 

3,025 

1.000 

3,000 

200 
1,515 
3.000 

700 

20,000 
4,003 
5,299 

""'soo' 

'"m 

500 

48 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1073 

33 

0 

17 
5 

0 
0 

10,000 

38 
197 

0 

1074 
1075 

1076 
1077 

1 
23  !  33 

0 
9 
15 
9 
1 
2 

10 
10 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
6 

0 
15 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

800 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1078 

18 

70 

15 

8 

2 

22 

'0!S 

0 
0 
0 
10 
14 

0 

30 
6 

14 
0 
5 
0 

13 

19 

25 
3 

23 
8 
0 

10 
0 

0 
0 

6" 

8,666 
22,000 

700 
5.000 

1079 
1060 
1061 
1082 
1063 

1064 

1,200 

600 

1065 

1 

1086 

12 

104 

8 

*46" 
0 

io 

0 
6 

1 

10 
16 
10 

7 

"6" 
0 

io' 

0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 

7 
0 
0 
40 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 

2,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1067 
1088 

2 



319 
12,000 

100 

6" 

l"  ico' 

105 
1,500 

1089 

183 

v«« 

o" 

0 
100 
0 
0 
0 
100 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 

1090 

i    6 

1  16 

20 

2 

18 

1 

20 

19 

10 

No..  No.. 
No..  No.. 
Yes-  No.. 
No..  No.. 
No..  No.. 
No..  No.. 
No...  No.. 
No..,  No.. 
No..' No. 

95 

lOOl 

400 

2.600 

200 

800 

1093 

200 

"'i05* 

1093 
10D4 
1095 

1096 

1,800    

1097 

0  !  Yes! 

0  lYes. 

.    1098 

.'  1099 
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TADiiE  9. — Statistics  ofendmced  academies^  semht&n 


State    and   post- 
offlce. 


KORTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 


1100  Como 

1101  t  Concord 

1102  .....do 


1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 

nil 
wvz 

1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 

1117 

1118 
1119 
1120 

1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1125 
1126 

1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1135 
1136 
1137 
1138 

1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 
11« 
1143 
1146 
1147 
1148 

1149 
1150 
1151 
1152 
1153 
1154 

1155 
1156 


Couover  

Couway 

Denver  

Elizabeth  City  .. 

Knochville 

FarmviUe 

Fork  Church 

Franklin 

Franklinton 

....do 

Fremont 

Gastonia 

Germanton 

Gibsonville 


Gold  Hill... 
Greenville . 
Harlowe... 
Hayesvllle . 


Henderson 

Hendcrsonville. 

High  Point 

HiUsboro , 

Holly  Spring..., 
Huntersville 


Huntley 

Jackson 

Kinston 

Leicester 

Lfenoir 

Lexington 

Llucolnton 

Marshal  Ibcrg 

Momtts  Mills 

Mooresville 

....do 

Moravian  Palls... 

Morehead  City  ... 

Mount  Holly., 

Mount  Pleasant.. 

Newbern 

Norwood 

Oakdale 

Oak  Ridge 

Oxford 

Pine\'ille 

Pleasant  Garden . 


Raleigh 

....do 

Rise 

Rock  Rest 

Scotland  Necli . 
Seaboard 


Snow  Hill.. 
Stateaville. 


Name  of  institution. 


Butkhom  Academy. . 
Concord  Male  School  . 
Scotia  SeiAiluary 


Concordia  College 

High  School 

Denver  Academy 

Elizabeth  City  Academy 

Enochvllle  Academy 

Farmvillt*  Seminary 

Fork  Academy 

High  School 

Classical  Institute 

Femule.\cademy 

HaiKl  School 

do 

Germanton  Institute 

Fair  view  Academy 


Bethany  Academy 

Female  Institute 

Harlowe  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Male  Academy 

Judbon  College 

Female  College 

Select  School 

Holly  Spring  Academy. 
High  School 


Salem  High  School .... 

Male  Academy 

Kinston  Colloce 

Leicester  Academy 

T-ienoir  Academy 

Lexington  Seminary... 

Piedmont  Seminary... 

Graham  Academy 

Shiloh  Academy 

Mooresvillo  Academy.. 

Oak  Institute 

Moravian  Falls  Acad- 
emy. 

Swindell's  School 

High  School 

Female  Seminary 

Collegiate  Institute 

High  School 

Oakdale  Academy 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  .... 

Homer  School 

Carolina  Academy 

Pleasant  Garden  Acad- 
emy. 

Male  Academy 

St.  Mary's  School 

Dover  Academy 

Rock  Rest  Academy 

Vino  Hill  Male  Academy 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
Institute. 

Greene  Academy 

Home  School 


Name  of  principaL 


Julian  H.  Piodt,  Li-  D. . 

J.P.Cook 

Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfleld, 

president 
Rev.  R  A.  Yodor,  A,  M . . 

Paul  J.  Long 

Chas.L.Coon 

S.L.  Sheep 

Rev.  W.  A.  Lutz,  A.  M .. 

W.E.Mewbom 

J.  T.  Alderman 

Thos.  C.Reese 

Chas.  N.  Flnnell 

Mlb»L.V.  Morris 

W.  11.  Hand 

W.F.Marshall 

W.B.  Harris 

Wm.  T.  Whltsett,  su- 

l)erlntendent. 

L.H.Rothrock 

John  Duckett 

}&isx^  S.  Tempe  Bettfl  .. 
H.P.Bailey , 


W.V.  Savage 

Richard  H.  Lewis 

J.  N.  Stallings,  D.  D. . 

Miss  A.  C.  Heartt 

C.F.SUer 

Rev.  W.  W.Orr,  A.M., 
president. 

Geo.  E.Butler 

J.W.Fleetwood 

F.A.Millidge 

H.  F.  Ketron,  A.  M 

E.L.  Barnes 

W.  J.  Scroggs,  A.  M  ... 
D.  M.  Thompson,  A.  m. 
W.  Q.  A.  Graham,  A.  B 

J.  R.  Miller 

Hugh  A.Grey.jr 

R.  B.  Clarke,  A.  M 

G.W.Greene 


J.  H.  Swindell 

Brevard  Nixon 

Rev.  J.  A.  Linn,  a.m.. 

G.T.Adams 

R.  L.  Smith,  PH.  B 

J.M.Anderson 

J.  A.  and  M.H.  Holt... 
Homer  and  Drewry . . 

L.  Shurley 

W.  E.  Fentress,  ph.  b. 


Morson  &  Denson 

MissE.  D.  BaUle 

Jos.  O.  Dixon 

H.  E.  Copple 

William  C.AUen 

W.  C.  Parker 


Jas.  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Fannie  Morrow. 


i 


& 


»    i 


Nonsect. 


Lutli 

Nonsect. 
0 


Ltith 

Nonsect- 


Me^h 

Nonsect. . 

0 

Nonsect. . 
Nonsect.  _ 

0 

Nonsect. . 


0 

Nonsect. 

Metli 

M-K.So. 

Nonsect. 

Bapt 

Bapt 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Bapt 

Nonsect. . 
Nonsect. . 

M.E 

Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
Nonsect.. 
M.E...... 

Christian 

Presb 

Meth 

Bapt 

Nonsect. . 
Nonsect.. 
Luth 


2  *  \ 

3  3 

0  i  : 

2  '  S 

2  I  1 

1  .'  e 


Nonsect.. 
Nonsect... 
Nonsect... 

Nonsect.'! 
Nonsect... 

Nonsect. . . 
P.E 

Nonsect... 
Baptist.... 
Nonsect... 


Nonsect., 
Nonsect. . 
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5  ta- 
lents 
In 

cond- 
ary 
rade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
leg© 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

scien- 

tiflc 

course. 

11 

p 

0 

! 

5 

i 

1 

d 

1 

i 

1 

n 

i 
1 

1 

1 

a.. 
I| 

1 

It 
1 

n 

1, 

|l 

1 

i 

1 

i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

0 

>« 
<-> « 

It 

wo 

II 

if 

5 
e 

3 

1 

8 

0 

0 

80 

21 

3 

13 

45 
12 
10 
12 
30 

0 
20 

0 
20 

6 
25 

8 

40 
24 
25 

0 
43 
83 

3 
30 
19 

11 
0 
80 

8 
0 
23 
10 

18 
17 
15 
0 
80 
! 

Ill 
1    4 
158 

6 

1 

1 

6 
1 

r 

9 

10 
3 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

91 

99 

5 
0 

0 
0 

5 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 

8 

0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

90 
0 
16 

5 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Nrt.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

4,000 

0 

1,000 

900 

0 
100 
100 

Yea. 

Yes." 

Yes. 
Yes. 

$1,000 

1,000 

90,050 

5,400 
800 

91,000 
■'4,"866' 

"taoo' 

11,000 
600 

».'530 
"256' 

1100 
1101 
1102 

10 

16 
3 

,1 

10 

"io" 

30 
3 
0 

15 

5 
0 

2 
20 
10 

"8 

10 

0 

5 

0 

1,800 
200 
860 

8,000 
450 
700 

1103 

15 
12 

93 

1101 
1105 

50 

Yes. 
Yee- 
Yes. 
Ye». 
Yes. 

5,050 
400 
2,600 
2,050 
3,0S0 

iioa 

18 

1107 

15 
10 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

50 
200 

70 

1108 
1109 

40 

1,200 



1110 

14 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 
250 
0 
0 
50 

0 
100 

nil 

0 

Yes. 

Yes. 

YesI 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1.500 

6,000 

600 

1.000 



190 
150 

350 
5,000 
1,800 

600 

"256' 

1112 

01 

18 

12 
0 
0 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
4 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
I 
3 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
20 
4 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
jO 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
0 
2 

25 

0 
7 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 
0 
3 
13 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

6 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
10 
12 
0 
0 

15 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1113 
1114 

4 

20 

8 

10 

0 
4 

io' 

5 

25 
0 

ii' 

20 

4 

15 

0 
2 

"io" 

0 
15 
33 

"9" 
6 

62 

1115 
1116 

12 
25 

500 

10,000 

161 

80 
2,600 

80 
2,900 

1117 
1118 

18 

1119 

25 
30 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 

30 

100 
1,000 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

4,000 

2,500 
15,030 
15,400 

135 

700 
1,100 

1120 
1121 

47 

1122 

25 

4,000 

1123 

2 

1124 

34 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
NO.. 

No.. 
No.- 

No. 

50 
100 

1,000 
1,675 

1,090 
250 

1,500 
450 
BOO 

2,800 

1,100 
293 

""soo" 

V.'.V.V. 

"fso' 

30 

1125 

31 
12 

6,000 

10,000 

200 

1126 
1127 

10 

1 

0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No" 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
75 
0 
150 
300 
150 
60 

8,600 
3,000 
2,000 
8,000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,030 
450 
2,500 
1,500 

1128 

30 

1129 

16 

1130 

2^* 

"s 

2 

"6" 

7 
10 
10 

0 
5 

■75' 
40 
10 

25 
0 
5 

"e" 

4 

2 
0 

"7 
5 

■  6' 

5 
5 

1 

0 
2 

i5* 

20 

5 

0 
0 

1 

"o" 

1 

2 
0 

1181 

17 

1132 

15 

1133 

20 

1134 

18 

90 
133 

92 
100 

1135 

15 
18 
40 

0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.- 

No.. 
No.. 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

250 

1.368 
800 
400 

1136 
1137 
1138 

1139 

6 
0 

2,000 
4,030 

150 

570 





1140 
1141 

60  165 

1142 

£0 

3 

IfO 

;21 
i    4 

!'§ 

10 
10 

0 
100 
2 
15 
0 
1 

7 
30 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

50 

0 

2,000 

70 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes! 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes' 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1,000 

400 

13,000 

20,000 

520 

1,000 

4,200 

50,300 

600 

400 

5,000 

155 
160 

800 

250 

7,000 

4,500 

600 

i.'ooo* 

1143 
1144 
1145 

1  W 

1146 

20 



180 

IU7 

6 

No.. 
No.. 

50 

0 
1.000 
0 
25 
0 
0 

0 
400 

1148 
1140 

60 

8,500 
15,000 

....... 

0 
6 

38 
7 

5 
0 

1  1150 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No  . 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

1151 
1152 
1153 
1151 

1155 
1156 

1,179 

300 
4,000 

500 
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Table  9.— Statistics  ofendovoed  aaxdemies^ 


1157 
1158 
1150 

iieo 

1161 

1162 
1163 
1164 
1165 
1166 
1167 

1168 
1109 

1170 
1171 
1172 


1173 
1174 
1175 

1176 
11T7 

1178 

1179 

1180 
1181 

1182 

1183 
1181 

1185 

118C 

1187 
1188 

1189 
1190 


State   and    post- 
office. 


1 

NORTH  CAROLINA- 

contiikued. 
StatesvlUe 

Sterling 

SummerfleM 

Sutberland 

ThomasvUle 

Toisnot — 

Trap  Hill 

Vashti 

Viola 

Warsaw 

Wasblngton 

Wilmington 

....do 

Wilson , 

Wlnton , 

Woodland 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ArvlUa 

Grand  Forks 

Jamestown , 

OHIO. 

Austlnburg , 

Barnesville , 

Central  College . . 

Cherry  Fork , 

Cincinnati , 

....do 

Cincinnati,    Wal 
nut  Hills. 

Cincinnati , 

...do 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Cleveland 

I 


Name  of  Institution. 


StatesYllle  College , 

Bloomingdale  High 

School. 

High  School 

Sutherland  Seminary., 
Female  College  (male 

annox). 

Barnes  School 

Fair  View  Academy .... 
Cedar  Run  Academy..., 
Cane  Tuck  Academy.... 

Hieh  School 

School  for  Boys  and 

Girls. 
Cape  Fear  Academy .... 
English  and  Classical 

School. 

Male  Academy , 

Chowan  Academy , 

Grange  High  School . . . , 


Arvilla  Academy  and 

Normal  School. 
St.  Bernard's  Ursuline 

Academy. 
Jamestown  College 


Grand  River  Institute . . 

Friends'  Boarding 
School. 

Central  College  Acad- 
emy. 

North  Liberty  Acad- 
emy. 

Collegiate  School 

Eden  Park  School  for 
Girls. 

Miss  Fisher's  School, 
(NE.  comer  McWUl- 
iam  St.  and  Madison 
road). 

Franklin  School  (Wal- 
nut Hills). 

Mount  AuhumClassical 
and  English  School 
(196  Auburn  ave.). 

Mount  Auburn  Young 
Ladies'  Institute. 

St.  Francis  Gymnasium 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

School    for   Girls     (31 

Bellevue  ave.,  Mount 

Auburn). 
Young  Ladles'  Literary 

Institute  (E.  6th  st). 
Miss    Brown's   School 

for  Girls. 


Kime  of  {HrindpaL 


Miss  Fannie  E.  Wal 

tonjpresident. 
J.P.iWce 


J.  A.  Bowles 

Miss  EmmaWynn.... 
Frank  H.  Curtiss, 

president. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Barnes... 

JoelF.  Smith 

John  J.  Hendren 

Miss  Rosa  Kenan 

L.  S.  (Gannon 

H.  H.  Hamblln 


Washington  Catlett. 
Daniel  Morrelle 


E.  L.  Middleton,  A.  B. 

C.  S.  Brown 

N.  W.  Britton 


J.  A.  Brown 

Mother  Stanislaus.... 
Rev.  H.  G.  Mendenhall 


Rev.  R.  G.  McClelland 
J.  H.  Dewees 


M.  H.  Frank.. 
Prof.  Seaton . 


Rev.  J.  BabiB,  a.b  .... 
Madame  Fredin 

Miss  F.   Eugenia 
Fisher. 


White  and  Sykes 

J.  C.  Wyckoff,  A.M . 


H.  Thane  MiUer,  pres- 
ident. 

Rev.  Jerome  Kilgen- 
stein,  o.  s.  t. 

Sisters  Julia 

Miss  K.  M.  Lupton 


Sister M.  Borgia.. 
Miss  A.  H.  Brown.. 


g 

>* 

^ 

■^. 

s 

IT 

1    t: 

g 

srr. 

- 

a 

9 

« 

g 

"Sa 

c 

& 


i  % 


Presto  ... 

Baptist.. 

Nonscct- 
Nonsect. 
iiTonsect. 


Metli 

Nodisect-. 
Baptist... 
Baptist... 
Nonsect.. 

0 

P.  E 


T 
-I' 

..I     1 

::!! 

..I   t 
.}    0 

I! 


Baptist-. 
Nonsect, 


Nonsect. 
R.  C 

Preeb.  .., 


-1    1  ! 
-I    1 


Nonsect. . 
Friends.. 

Presb 

U.Presb. 

Nonsect. . 
0 

Nonsect. . 


0 

Nonsect- 

Nonsect. 

RC , 

R.C 


2     4 

o!r 

I 
j 


R,C 

Nonsect.. 


s;3 

SI    0 
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Table  9,— -Statistics  cfmdowed  etcademieg,  $emm-i 


1101 
1193 

1193 
1194 
1196 

1197 

1198 

1199 

1200 
1201 

1202 
1203 

1904 

1205 
1206 

1207 

1208 

1209  I 

1210  I 
1211 

1212  i 

1213  : 

1214 
1215 

121^ 
1217 
1218 
1219 

1220 
1221 


1222 

1223  , 
1224 

1225 
1226 
1227 
1228 

1229  ; 


State    and 
office. 


post- 


1 

OHIO— continued. 
Cleveland 

Colnmbtts 

Damascns 

Dayton 

Ewlngton 

Fostorla 

Galllpolls 

Gambler 

...-do 

Greenfield 

Green  Spring 

Harlem  Springs.. 
Hudson 

MlddleiKlnt........ 

Mlnsur 

Mt.  Vernon 

New  Hagerstown. 

Oxford 

Perry  svlUe 

Portsmoutli 

Rending 

Rogers 

^t.  Martin's 

Savannah 

South  New  Lyme. 

South  Salem 

Si)ringtleld 

Stf  utenville 

TlQln 

WeHt  Farmington 
ZanesvlUe 

OREGON. 

Albany  

Baker  City 

Dallas 

Forest  Grove 

Milton 

Mount  Angel 

Newberg 

Pendleton 


Name  of  lnstitiitlo&. 


Miss  Mlttleberger*8 
English  and  Classical 
School. 

Hiss  Phelps's  English 
and  Classical  School 
for  Young  Ladles  (151 
E.  Broad  st). 

Damascus  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Institnte 

Ewlngton  Academy 

Classical  Academy... 


Gallia  Academy 

Harcourt  Place  Semi- 
nary. 

Kenyon  Military  Aca- 
demy. 

Normal  School , 

Green  Spring  Academy. 

Harlera  Springs  College 

Westorn  Kcssrve  Acad- 
emy . 

Western  Ohio  Normal 
School. 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's 
School. 

NewHajerstown  Acad- 
emy. 

Western  Female  Semi- 
nal y. 

Greeu-To  w  n  Academy . . 

Ohio  Mil  itary  Academy, 

Mount  Notre  Dame 
Academy. 

Mount  Hope  Academy. 

Ursuline  Academy  for 
Young  Ladles. 

Savannah  Academy 

New  Lyme  Institute... 


Salem  Academy 

Springfield  Semlaary.. 

Female  Seminary , 

College  of  Ursuline  Sis- 
ters. 
Farmington  College..., 
Putnam  Classical  In- 
stitute. 


Collegiate  Institute 

St.  Francis  Academy... 

La  Creole  Academic  In- 
stitute. 

Tualatin  Academy 

Milton  Academy 

Mount  Angel  Academy. 

Friends  Pacific  Acad- 
emy. 

St,  Joseph's  Academy.. 


Name  of  prlnelpaL 


s 


5£  ^ 


9   « 


Augusta  Mittleberver 
(Miss). 

Miss  L.  M.  Phelps..... 

Henry    H.   Goddard, 

Rev.  Jos.  Weckesaer 

F.  F.  Vale,  A.  H 

W.L.  Mathers 

A.  B.  Dunlap,  ph.  b  ... 
Miss  Ada  I.  Ayer,  A.B. 

Lawrence  Rust,  I.L.  d., 

rector. 
Rev.  Robert  Story .... 
Morris  J.  Hole,  M.S., 

A.  B. 

John  R.  Steeves 

Newton  B.  Hobart.... 

R.  Schuyler  Morgan. 

Sister  M.  Salesia. 
Rev.  L.  W.  Mulhane. 

J.  Howard  Brown . 

Miss  L.  S.  McKee  ....   Presb 


J.  C.  Sample,  a.  m 

Col.  A.  L.  Bresler  _.., 
Sister  Agnes  Aloysla 


A-  Y.  Taylor 

Sisur  M.  Baptista. 


J.  W.  Bowlus .'.... 

J.Tuckerman,  pbld., 

A.  M. 

E.H.  Prank 

Miss  S.  R.  Longwell . 

Rev.  A.M.  Reid 

Sister  Ignatius 


Rev.E.B.Webster,A.M.   M.E 

Rev.  S.  M.  Glenn,A.M.i  Presb. 


Kojasect...-  9 


E^s 


yrlendB.-l  3    •' 

R-C i  s(  • 

Nonsect...!   1    i 
U.   Bretii-/  t    J 


P.E. 


.1    i 


Nonsect-. 


Nonseci. 
Nonsect . 
R.C 

Nonsect 
R.C 

Nonsect . 


..)    2     i 


Rev.  E.  N.  Condlt, 

president. 
Sister  Mary  Augustine 
Thomas  C.  Bell,  A.  M 

D.  L.  Edwards 

G.  W.  Colcord 

Mother  M.  Bemaidine 
Edwin  Morrison ... 

Sister  Mary  Stanislaus 


Presb. 


Nonsect . 
Cong 


R.C. 
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Stu- 
dents 

In 
»cond- 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

II 

d 

i 

I 
1 

1 

e 

c 

a 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

II 

1 

2 

1 

i 

1 
1 

t 
1 

•s 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2. 

11 

k 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1191 

7 

9 

lO 

11 

ISI 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

30 

91 

33 

0 

75 

0 
0 

6 
80 

0 
« 

0 

50 
S 
0 

0 
0 

87 

1 

11 

8 
0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

15 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
4. 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

0 

0 
12 

2 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

18 

0 
0 
0 

30 
C 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

14 
0 
0 
2 

0 

13 
10 

5 

8 
0 
0 

0 

7 

16 

0 

7 

0 
17 

19 

0 
0 

0 

9 

0 
0 
2 

e 

4 

8 

6 

4 
1 
5 
5 

14 

4 

1 

2 

4 

12 

0 

4 
8 

5 

No.. 
Ye«. 

No- 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

1,000 
500 

100 

3,000 

25 

1,000 

2,000 
100 

0 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

€80,000 
00,225 

2,300 

0   150 

IIQS 

31 

30 

0 
12 
20 

$4,000 

11,400 

8550 

1193 

50 

0 
2 

? 

1194 

31 

1,000 
41,500 

6,800 
50,500 

00,200 

0 

0 

250 

0  ! 

! 

1195 
1196 

34  ;  10 

4 

0 

50 
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13 

5 
52 
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0 
1 

3 

0 

20 
18 
0 

25 

0 
14 

I 

2 
5 
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0 

1 

2 
10 

0 

0 
0 

1 

10 
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0 
0 

20 

0 

6 
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0 
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0 

0 
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12,000 

0 

i 
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1197 

ol 
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40 

35 
62 
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17 

0 
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0 
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90 
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0 
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4 
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0 

ao 
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0 

09 

0 
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25 
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10 

82 

10 
26 

8 
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58 
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35 
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15 
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Yes. 
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0 

1196 
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15,000 
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41,000 
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12,000 

41,500 
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7,525 

50  200 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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12,005 

0 
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0 
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i 
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0 

1216 

0           0 
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-— 

1219 

2,800 
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0 

9 
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0 

4 
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1230 
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1234 

1235 


1230 
1-237 
1238 
1239 
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1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 
1245 
1246 

1247 
1248 
1249 
1250 
1251 

1252 
1253 
1254 
1255 
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1264 
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1267 
1268 

1269 

1270 
1271 
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OREGON— cont'd. 


Portland 

do 

do 

do 

The  Dalles  .... 


Wilbur  . 


Bishop  Scott  Academy . . 

Portland  Academy 

St.  Helen's  Hall 

St.  Michael's  Collefire  .. 
Wasco    Independent 

Acaiemy. 
Umpagua  Academy.... 


J.  W.  Hill 

J.  R.  Wilson 

Miss  M.  B.  Rodney  . 

Bro.  Michael 

WiUC.  Ingalls 


R.  M.  Conkling  . 


P.  E 

0 

P-  E 

R.C 

NozuMNCt 


1 


M.'fi  >.....     t 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny ... 

Ambler , 

Barkeyville. 

Beattys , 

Beaver 


Bethlehem. 


...do. 
...do. 


Birmingham  . 
BlairsviUe.... 
Bustle  ton 


Chambersburg .. 

Chester 

Concord  ville 

Darlington 

Dayton 


....do 

Dry  Run ! 

Dnncannon 

Eldersridge I 

Ercildoun I 

Erie 

Factory  ville 

Fredericksburg  ... 
Germantown • 


.do. 


School  for  Girls 

Simnyside  School 

Barkeyville  Academy. . . 
St.  Xavier's  Academy. .. 
Beaver    College    and 

Musical  Institute. 
Bishopthorpe  School 

for  Girls. 
Moravian  Parochial 

School. 
Preparatory  School  for 

Lehigh  University. 

Moimtain  Seminary 

BlairsviUe  Seminary ... 
St.    Luke's    Boarding 
School  for  Boys. 
Chambersburg  Academy 

Chester  Academy 

Maple  wood  Institute 

Greersburg  Academy... 
Glade  Run  Classical  and 

Normal  Academy. 

Union  Academy 

Dry  RimAcademy 

Duncannon  Academy. . .  i 
Eldersridge  Academy. . . 

Ercildoun  Academy I 

St.  Benedict's  Academy,  i 

Keystone  Academy ' 

Schuvkill  Seminary ... 
Boarding,  Day  and  Col- 
lege P  r  e  p  a  r  a  t  o  r  y 

School. 
Germantown  Academy 


Miss  M.  Maltland 

Miss  S.  A.  Knight 

John  F.  Blgler,  a.  b.  . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

Rev.  R.  L.  Taylor,  A.M., 

D.D. 

Miss  Fanny  I.  Walsh.. 
Rev.  Chas.  B.  Shnltz. .. 
Wm.Ulrich 


MissN.J.Davls 

Rev.  T.  R.  Ewlng,  D.  D. . 
Chas.  A.  S trout,  a.  M. .. 


M.  R.  Alexander 

Geofge  Gilbert 

Joseph  Shortlldge.. 

Frank  A.  Jndd 

G.W.Mechlin 


Nonsect... 
0 

■M.E 


Epis 

MoraTian 

Nonsect. . 

Presb 

Presb 

Epls 


Presb. 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect 


Greensburg ]  Grecnsburg  Seminary. 

Harrisbiurg |  The  Mioses TomUlnson's 

Huntington  Mills. 

Jefferson 


Jenkintown . 


Kennett  Square.. 
Kingston 


Lancaster  . 


Langhome 

Llgonler 

.McAlevy's  Fort 

McDonald 


I     School. 
Huntington  Mills  Acad- 
emy. 
Monongahela  College.. . 

Abington  Friends 
Hoarding  and  Day 
School. 

Martin  Academy 

Wyoming  Seminary 

The  Yeates  Institute 


Friends  Institute 

Classical  Institute 

Stone  Valley  Academy. 
Ingleslde  Academy 


D.  W.  Lawson,  A.  li . . . . 

E.E.  Pawling 

Thos.  W.  Stalford.A.  b. 

W.B.Kelly 

G.W.Moore 

Sister  M.  Clara 

David  W.  Brown 

Rev.  G.  Holzapfel.A.  M. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens. 


William  Kershaw, 

PH.D. 

Geo.  E.  Merkley 

MlssM.  M.Tomkinson. 


Presb. 


R.C... 
Bapt.. 
Evan%. 
Epls... 


Nonsect. 


Lath. 
0 


J.W.Hayman 

Solomon    F.  Hogue, 

president. 
Arthur  H.  Tomlinson, 


J.  H.  Painter...- 

Rev.  L.  L.   Sprague, 

D.D.,  president. 
Montgomery     R. 

Hooi)er. 
Cassandra  H.  Rice.... 
Rev.  E.  H.  Dickenson. 
Preston  R.  Dry,  A.B.. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Irons 


Nonsect.. 

Bapt 

Friends... 


Friends. 
M.E 


P.  E 

Friends.. 
Presb.... 
Nonsect.. 


4     Z 

0  I 

1  ,   5 


0  4, 

1  I    I 

3     1 
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12 


20 
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25 

34 

28 
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20 

0 

18 

16 

7 

11 
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45 
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48 
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tiflc 
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11 


19 
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e8 
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No 
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No 


16 
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0 
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1,280 
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2,400 
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{,000 

0 

900 
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0 
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3,900 
700 

2,000 
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0 
300 

900 

600 

100 


0 
3,000 

900 
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Sa 
It 


IT 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
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Yes. 
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^1 
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18 


I 


o 


19 


100,600 
25,000 

2,  WO 


10,000 


51,000 

30,000 

31,500 

15,800 

30,000 
25,500 
95,000 

20,200 
15,300 
31.000 
8,530 
1,300 

600 

2,100 

0 

2,000 

6,100 

75,000 

101,000 

50,900 


126,000 

20,000 
400 

2,200 

20,300 

200,150 


3,100 
201,000 

15,150 

3,100 


1,000 


110,000 
0 


0 

0 

90,000 


15,000 
25,000 
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0 
0 


I 

CO 


90 


0 
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I 

I 
i 

a 


31 


t6,500 
2,634 


81,400 
600 


2,812 
540 


1,700 


6,900 


2,968 
7,800 


0 
20,000 

2,009 
4,500 


275 
1,000 

867 
1,000 


5,000 
8,000 
2,943 


8,684 
9,800 

700 

2,100 

4,200 


800 
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1.200 
16,300 

600 

900 

550 

700 
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Tabljb  9.— Statistics  cf  endoxD&dL  academies  . 


State    »nd 


I>ost* 


Name  of  institntloiL 


Name  of  princiiMil. 


i  ^z 


o 

6 

o 

0 


5 


12  - 


1274 

1276 

1378 
1277 
1278 

127« 
1280 


1281 

1282 
1283 
1284 

1285 

1286 


1287 
12J<8 
1289 
1290 
1291 
1292 

1293 


1294 
1295 

1296 

1297 
1298 

1299 

1300 

1301 
1302 
1303 
1804 


PENNS^  VANIA- 

contiBued. 
Media 

Mercersburg 

Meyersdale 

MUU-llle 

Mount  Pleasant 


Muddy     Creek 

Forks. 
Myerstown 


Nazareth 

New  Bloorafleld. 
New  Lebanon... 
North  East 


North  Hoi)e.- 
North  Wales. 


Oakdale  Station. 

Ocroiitz 

Oley 

Oxford 

Park  es  burgh 

PeniLsburg 


Philadelphia . 


....do. 
...do... 
...do.. 


...do.. 
...do.. 


....do. 

...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Brooke    Hall    Female 

Seminary. 
Mercersburg  CoUog©.... 

Preparatory  School..., 

Greenwood  Semlnarr.. 

Western  PennRylvanla 
CIa.ssical  and  Scton- 
tiac  Instltnte. 

Pleasant  Grove  Acad- 
emy. 

Palatinate  College , 


Nazareth  Hall 

Bloomfleld  Academy.. 
McElwain  Institute .. 
St.  Mary's  College 


North  Washington 
Academy. 

North  Wales  Acad- 
emy and  School  of 
Business. 

The  Oaks , 

Cheltenham  Academy.. 

Oley  Academy 

Oxiord  Academy 

Parkesburg  Academy.. 

Perkiomen  Seminary. . . 

Academy  of  the  Protes- 
tant  Episcopal 
Church  (I^    Locust 

St.). 

Boarding  and  Day 
School    (4112   Spruce 

St). 

Cooper's  School   for 

Young    LaAles    (4117 

Walnut  street). 
Enclisn,    French    and 

Music     School     (1700 

Green  street). 
The    ror.sythe    School, 

CJ1'J2  Locust  street). 
French     and     English 

Home     School     (4313 

VV.iluut  street). 
Friends'  Central  High 

School  (15th  and  Race 

streets). 
Friends  (Orthodox)  Se- 
lect   School    (140    N. 

16th  street). 
Miss    Gibson's    School 

(2106  Spruce  street). 
Girard  College  for  Or- 

f)hans. 
PS     Irwin's     School 
(2011  De  Lfvncey  place). 
Martin's     School     for 
Boys     (3903     Locust 
street). 


S.  C.  Shortlidge,  ▲.  M. 

Geo.     W.     Aughln- 

bangh«  d.  d. 
John  D.  Meese,  M.  ph.. 

Miss  E.  H.  Cutler 

Leroy  Stephens,  A.11., 

D.D.,  prudent. 


James  Yeats 

Rev.  Wm.  a  Schaef- 
fer«  PH.  D.,  pre8l> 
dent 

Eugene  Leibert 

J.  M.  Arnold,  A.  M 

a  N.Moore 

Rev.  Jos.  M.  Schwarz, 
rector. 

Prof.  D.  R.  Sumstine, 

A.B. 

S.U.Brunner 


Epls I  r 

Befonned.i  3 

t 
Nonaect...    1 
FrlemU-.J  4 
Bapt ;  : 


ReforiBad. 


Moravian. 
N'onsect.. 
Nonsect., 
R.C 


Nonaeot.. 
Nonsect. . 


Anson  J.  Dill,  PH.D...   Nonsect. 

John C.  Rice,  A.  M Nonsect.. 

H.  S.  Bowers ;  Noiisec%_. 

Miss  Anna  F.  Webb. ..   Nonaect, . 

-    —     -  I  — ^      - 


James  A.  Clarke. 
James   H.   Griffith, 

J.  W.  Robins,    D.  D., 
head  master. 


E.  F.  Gordon.. 


Misses  Annie  ftnd  Sa- 
rah Cooper. 

Miss  Harriet  Boyer.. 
John  E.  Forsythe 


Miss  Henrietta  V. 
Clerc,  Marten  L. 
Pecke. 

George  L.  Maris  and 
Miss  Annie  Shoe- 
maker. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett, 
8ui>erintendent. 

Miss  M.  L.  Gibson.... 

Adam   H.    Fetterolf, 

LL.D.,  president 
Miss  Agnes  Irwin.... 

Geo.  P.  Martin 


Presb 

Nonaeci.. 

P.E 


Nonsect.. 

Nonsect.. 
Epis 

Friends. . 
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Nonsect.. 

0 
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1'  » 
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\      toer 
pre- 
1  pai  ing 
1     for 
1-      col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 


S      O 


40 
15 


5C  6 
26  0 
11      14 


to 


17 

I  25 

0 
22 
50 

0 

10 

I  14 

)1  40 
0 
13 
42 
17 
10 


It 


-; 

370 

86'  87 

1 

0 

30 

155 

0 

0 

100 

35 

0 

13 


o 


13 


12 


14 


No. 

Yes 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 

Yes 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No- 
Yes. 


No- 
Yes. 
No- 
Yes. 
No.. 


15 


No. 


No 

No.. 

No.. 


No.. 
No. 


No. 
No- 
No. 
No.- 

No.. 

No-. 


No. 

Yes 

No. 

No.. 

No 

No 


Yes 


Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


No 
No 
No.. 
Yes 


I 

1 


1 


16 


800 


1.600 


1,000 

5,000 
000 
800 

4,500 

100 
800 


150 
1,000 

800 
0 
0 


1,200 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No 
No.. 
No. 
Yes 


1,000 

93 
3,000 

500 

12,000 


I 


«  d 

II 


IT 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 


Yes. 
No-. 
Yes 
No. 

Yes. 

No.. 


Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes 
Yes. 


$50,000 

30,000 

8,060 
2,000 
30,250 

8,010 
20,300 


52,000 

6,600 


Yes 
Yes. 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
No. 


10,000 
1,200 
1,000 


> 


18 


15,238 

800 

12,500 


15,000 

101,000 

3,000 

2,160 


«S,000 


176,000 


Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 


102,500 


£ 

2 

o 

rt 

1 

1 

s. 

BQ 

^ 

O 

4> 

•* 

i 

19 


0 

12,000 

0 


3265000 


8400000 


20,000 


90 


I 

a 

o 


91 


11,200 


3,000 


600 


$4,000 


5,000 
1,100 


2,000 


2,640 


0 
1,600 


800 


5,000 

17,275 
7,000 

42,300 


-I 

as 
a'S 


39 


1274 

1275 

1276 
1277 
1278 

1279 
1280 


1281 

1282 
1288 

1284 


1280 


85 

0 

120 

0 


5,000 


1050000 


9,000 


1287 
1288 
1280 
1290 
ri91 
1292 

1293 


1294 

129ft 

1296 

1297 
1296 

1299 

1300 

1301 
1302 
1303 
1304 
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1305 
1906 

1307 

1808 
1309 

1310 

1311 

1312 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 
1317 

1318 

1319 
1320 
13ill 
1322 

1323 
1324 

1325 

1326 
1327 
1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 
1332 

1333 
1334 
1335 

1336 

1337 

1338 

1339 


State   and    post- 
office. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 
Philadelphia 


....do. 


.do. 


....do- 
....do. 


...-do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

Pittsburg... 

Pleasant  Mount. 


Pottstown. 
Prospect... 


Purchase  Line 

Reading . 


Reldsburg... 
Riegelsvllle  . 
Rlmesburg .. 


Scranton . 
....do 


Sellns  Grove  . 


S3Wickley 

Springto>vn... 
Stewarts  town. 

Sugar  Grove  .. 

Towanda 


Unlontown . 
Ward 


Name  of  institution. 


Washington  . 

Waterford 

Westchester. 


West  Philadel- 

W?hia. 
est  Sunbury  ... 


Wilkesbarre... 
WllUamsport . 


Mount  St.  Jo8eph*s 
Academy  (Chestnut 
Hill) . 

North  Broad  Street  Se- 
lect Schoolfor  Young 
Men  and  Boys  (700  N. 
Broad  street). 

Rlttenhouse  Academy.. 

Rugby  Academy 

School  for  Boys  (401  S. 
22d  street). 

School  for  Girls  (6012 
Elm  avenue). 

Wfst  Green  Street  In- 
stitute. 

West  Walnut  Street 
Seminary  (2045  Wal- 
nut street). 

William  Penn  Charter 
School. 

Ursullne  Young  La- 
dies' Academy. 

Pleasant  Moimt  Acad- 
emy. 

Normal  Institute 

Normal  and  Classical 
Academy. 

Purchase  Line  Acad- 
emy. • 

Selwyn  Hall 

Reid  Institute 

Riegelsvllle  Academy .. 

Clarion  Collegiate  Insti- 
tut-e. 

ThrG-een  Ridge  School. 

School  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna. 

Missionary  Institute 
(classical  depart- 
ment). 

Sevickley  Academy 

Spriugtown  Academy.. 

English  and  Classical 
Institute. 

Sugar  Grove  Seminary. 

Susquehanna  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Redstone  Academy 

Ward  Academy 

Trinity  Hall 

Waterford  Academy 

Darlington  Seminary 

for  Young  Ladies. 
Hamilton  School 

West  Simbury  Acad- 
emy. 

Harry  Hillman  Acad- 
emy. 

Dickinson  Seminary 


Name  of  prindpaL 


Sisters  of  St  Joseph 


George  East  burn, 

A.  M.,   PH.  D. 


De  Benerville  K.  Lud- 

wig. 
Caleb  Allen 

Wm.  S.  Blight,  jr.... 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell . 

Miss  Martha  Laird 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Kutz. . 


Richard  M.  Jones,  m. 

A.,  head  master. 
Sister  Gertrude  Bums 

MissH.M.  Mmer,M.D. 


A.  H.  Herbst 

P.  W.  Magee,  a.  m. 


D.  R.  Honk,  reporting 

officer. 

Wm.  J.  Wllkle 

Austin- W.NichoIs.M.D. 
James  R.  I..ewis  a.  b.  .. 
Re  V.  W.  Wilberforce 

Deatrick.  a.  m. 

Misses  Sayder ^.. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Conn 

and  Walter  H,  Buell. 
J.  R.  Dimm,  A.  M.,  D.  d. 


John  Way,  jr. 
M.  L.  Home  . . 
JohnE.  Bahn. 


Rev.  R.  J.  White 

Edwin  EQulnlan,  a.m. 


s 

I 

& 


R.C. 


Nonsect.. 


Nonsect.. 
0 


0 

Luth-. 
Presb.. 


Friends.. 

R-C 

0 


Presb . 
Luth.. 


Jas.  H.  Griffith 

Benj.  P.  Leg  gelt,  a. 

M.,  PH.  D. 

Rev.  P.  S.  Mesny,  m.  a  . 

J.  R.  Greene,  a.  b 

Richard  Darlington. . . 

Leroy  B.  Peckham, 

head  master. 
Thos.  E.  Moffatt 


Edwin  L.  Scott,  A.  M. 

PH.  D. 

Edw.ird  J.  Gray,  pres- 
ident. 


Nonaect  . 
Nonsect  . 


P.E.... 

Bapt 

Nonsect  .. 
Refoimed 


Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . 
Nonsect  . 

U.Breth. 

P/esb 


Nonsect  .. 
Meth 


P.  B : 

Nonsect  .. 
Friends.-. 

Nonsoct  .. 

Nonsect  . 

Nonsect  . 
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scien- 
tific 
course. 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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t 
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1 
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It 
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1 

§1 

oS 
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49 

t 

i 

CO 

1 

1 

1 

is 

It 

s 

^      1 

rr 
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1 

1^ 

O 

•y     J 

»      9 

to 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

30 

91 

99 

0     6 

0    

0 
20 

0 

34 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

10 

0 
0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 
0 
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0 

10 
17 

12 

9 
4 

3 

•2 
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30 
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2 

0 
10 

0 

0 

No.. 

No- 

No-. 
Yes- 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

3,000 
600 

0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 

$ioo;200 

3.000 

500 

100 
20,000 

1805 

120 

0     24 

0     40 

0     30 
0     27 

18       0 

36      0 

38    .... 

0 

0 

0 
0 

4 

0 

. 

1306 

51 

78 
28 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

16,000 

18,000 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1307 

1308 
1309 

0 

1310 

0 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

1311 

0 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

1,000 

600 
200 
200 

Yes. 
Yes. 

41,000 

121,000 

250,000 

2,003 

0 

0 

0 

42,757 

10,000 

800 

0 
$10,000 

1312 

100 

0  100 
25      0 
15   ... 

0 
0 

1313 

0 

1314 

10 

1315 

36 

22     17 
16   .... 

19      0 

0    10 
40    17 

24  4 
88    11 

18      2 
30    33 

13    83 

25  10 
6     2 

18     3 

42  .... 

30  .... 

13     0 
6  .... 

0     4 
45    20 
50     0 

0    20 
18     6 

0    15 
56     2 

0 

0 

0 
40 
2 
2 

1 
8 

2 

10 
0 
0 

0 

0 
5 
2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1316 

25 

No.. 

100 

No- 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yos. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

1,600 
1,500 

8.000 
6,325 

2,500 

1,120 

1317 

15 

1318 

25 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

No" 
No.. 

Yes. 
No- 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

500 

400 

1,000 

500 

10,500 

1319 

17 

1820 

20 
39 

8 

0 
0 

0 

16 

2 

0 
0 
12 
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0 

0 
0 

0 
50 
0 

15 

6 

31 

Q 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 

0 
0 
15 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
40 
3 

0 

5 

0 
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1 
1 

0 
0 

12 

0 
0 
15 

10 

13 

10 
1 

0 
6 
10 

1 

6 

15 

20 

13,000 
0 

0 
0 

1.280 
1,050 

2,000 

250 
0 

1331 
1322 

1323 

76 

No 

1324 

56 

35 
15 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

4,500 

600 
30 
0 

1,200 

1.000 

0 
100 

500 

2,000 

700 

0 

300 

8,000 

25,250 

30,500 
1,500 
2,050 

20,100 

52,000 

6,025 
8,500 

100,000 

50 

25,500 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1325 

1326 
1327 

25 

33 

49 

12 
7 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 
0 

890 

2,350 

3,100 

1,500 
1,200 

0 
300 

i2,o:o 

0 

1328 

1329 

1330 

1331 
1882 

15 

1333 

70 

270 
600 

13^ 

0 

1335 

40 

7,000 
1,550 

1336 

27 

8,100 
42,000 
100,000 

1337 

46 

1388 

77 

1 

1339 

z,    . 
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Stjtta   and    post- 
olAce. 


Nftme  of  InstitaUoiL 


Name  of  prineipaL 


0 
O 

I 


Kim. 
ber  of 


5 


!  -  * 


9  t  <. 


1340 
1341 


134S 

1343 
1344 
1345 


1346 

1347 
1348 
1340 
1350 

1351 

1352 
1353 
1354 
la'w 
1356 
1357 

1366 
ISTiO 
1360 
1361 
1362 
1363 

1864 
1365 
1366 
1367 
1366 

1369 
1370 
1371 
1372 

1373 
1374 
1375 
1376 


13r7 
1378 
1379 
1380 
1381 


PBNKSYLVAWIA- 

con  tinned. 


Williamsport.. 
Wyncote , 


BHODK  ISLAVD. 

Providence 


.do. 
....do. 
....do. 


SOUTH  CABOLIlfA. 


Anderson . 


Charleston  . 

....do 

....do 

....do , 


Greenwood  . 

Kelton 

Kershaw 

Klngstree... 
Luincaster  .. 
LeesvUle 


Manning 

Moffettsville. 

Ninety -six 

O.K 

Orangeburg. 


Raymond. 
ReidviUe  . 

...do 

Sumter... 


TownvUle 

Union 

WUllamston . 
WoodrulT 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Canton 

Scotland  .... 
Sioux  Falls. 

...do 

Yankton 


LAdies'  Classical  Insti- 
tute. 

Chelton  Hills  Seleet 
SchcoL 


English   and  Classical 

School. 
Friends'  School 


....do 


...do , 

...do 

...do , 

Cokesbury  .„ 
Donaldsvllle 
Fi'ogmore 


La  Salle  Academy 

School  for  Young  Ladies 


Patrick  Military  Instt- 
tute. 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Female  Seminary 

German  School 

High  School  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Porter  Academy 


Private  School , 

University  School 

Wallingford  Academy. 

Conference  School 

"The  Donald's  School". 
Penn    School,  Normal 

and  IndustriaL 

Male  High  School 

Kelton  Academy 

High  School 

Kihgstree  Academy 

Franklin  Institute 

English  and  Classical 

Institute. 

CoUf^glate  Institute 

Moffettsville  Academy.. 

High  School  

Taiernacle  High  School 
Sheridan  Classical 

School 
Limehtone  High  School. 

FemaleC  11 -ge 

M.ile  High  School 

Sumter  institute 


Townville  Academy 

ClifTord  Seminary 

Male  High  Schrol 

Betiiel  Male  and  Female 
High  School. 


Augustana  College 

Scotland  Academy 

All  Sa  nts'  if  chool 

Slou.^  Falls  University 
Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 


Miss  J.  M.  Wilfwn 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Heacock 
and  Miss  Annie  Hea- 
cock. 


Charles  B.  Golf.  a.  m  . 


Augustine  Jones.. 

Brother  Jamas 

Miss  J.  L.  Abbott . 


John  B.  Patrick 

Morrison  A  Holmes. 

Miss  E.  A- Kelly 

C.  H.  Bergman 

Virgil  C.  mbble 


Rev.  A.  T.  Porter,  D.D., 

rector. 

Mrs.  LA  Smith 

W.  D.  McKenney 

Rev.  T.  A.  Grove 

C.C.Reed 

J.  E.  Buzhardt 

Miss  Laura  M.  Towne, 

Mise  EUen  Murray. 

RufusB.  Wilson 

E.  R.  Aycock 

Rev.  G.  A  Lowell 

M.  M.  Lander 

Chas.  Lovejoy 

Rev.  L  E.  Busby,  A 

M.,  president 

S.  M-  Clarkson 

S.  P.  McElroy 

J.  C.  Cork 

G  A.  Plyler.jr 

Hugo  G.  Sheridan .... 


Miss  Annie  Inabuit . . . 

A  Spencer,  A.M 

A  Spencer.  A-M 

Mrff.  L  A  Browne  and 
Miss  E.  E.  Cooper. 

NellMacauley 

Rev.  B.  G.  Clifford  .... 

Earle  (Jrady 

F.  B.  Woodruff 


Anthony  G.  Tuve 

John  O.  Duguid 

Helens  Peabody 

E.  B.  Meredith 

Very     Bt^v.    Mother 
Gertrude     Leap!, 


O.8.B. 
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90 
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99 
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Yes. 
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1340 

No 

Yes. 

920.000 

1841 

176 

0 

84 

0 

SO 

0 

20 

Yes. 

Yes. 

1.100 
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0 

120,000 

0 
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88 
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0 

93 
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1843 
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1861 
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1363 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

600 
0 
0 

200 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 

1,300 

2,000 

1,200 

360 

0 
800 

0 
400 

1361 

160 

200 

0 

575 
1,200 

64 
100 
644 

1365 
1356 
1367 

33 
27 
5 
23 
23 
63 

0 
23 

8 
12 
10 
27 

8 
15 

2 

3 
11 

0 

0 
10 
5 
5 
8 
0 

8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

I 

0 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No-. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

500 
0 

Yes. 
Yea. 

4,000 
1,000 
500 
1,500 
3,500 
5,000 

0 
0 

6" 

200 

•160 

5 

0 

1,800 

1,500 

1,400 

800 

0 
250 

1368 
1359 
1860 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 

0 

400 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

1361 
1862 

131 

1363 

36 
15 
20 
25 
46 

20 
7 
15 
30 
25 

10 
7 
15 

16" 

9 
4 
10 

0 
0 
5 
0 

8 

0 
0 
5 
0 
5 

0 
0 
6 
0 
11 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.- 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

4,000 
430 
3,000 
I,0CO 
4,000 

400 
15,500 
5.000 

6' 

■  "ioo" 

75 
226 
500 
100 

4,000 
770 

1,500 
500 

3,000 

1,600 

0 

150 

1364 
1366 
1366 

No  . 
No.. 

1367 
1368 

7 
0 

50 
0 

11 

10 
20 

20 
20 
0 
28 
12 

8 
50 

0 
80 

9 
30 

0 
10 

25 
22 
60 
18 

to 

3 
0 
14 

2 
25 
0 

0 
0 
10 
0 

5 
0 
16 
0 

23 
4 
0 

14 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
7 

I 

1 
13 

0 

7 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

12 
0 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
600 
200 

Vis. 


120 
0 
0 

1360 

0 
0 

1370 

1371 

1872 

7 

3 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

525 
5,100 
2,600 

500 

10,020 
9,000 
75,0CO 
50.500 
60,600 

0 

165 

700 

1378 
1374 

12 
3 

22 
3 
0 

18 
5 

0 
2 

J 
S 

3 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

0 
0 

102 
100 
300 
600 
800 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1.000 

126 
240 

0 
279 

0 

1375 
1376 

670 
761 

0 

1,023 

0 

0 

8,000 

1377 
1378 
1379 

0 

3,000 
200 

1380 
1881 
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Table  ^.—Statistics  of  endowed  academies^  saninarks^ 


Stat«   and    post- 
office. 


Name  of  instltntion. 


TENNESSBK. 


1382    Alamo  . 


13«? 

isai 
1:^7 

138S 

i:i89 

1390 
1391 

139^2 
1393 
1394 
1395 

1396 

1897 

1398 
1399 

1400 
1401 
140-i 
1403 
1404 

140ii 
1406 
1407 
1408 
1100 
1410 
1411 
1412 
1413 
1414 
1415 
1416 
1417 

1418 
1419 
1420 

1421 
1422 
1423 

1424 
1425 
1426 
1427 
1428 
1429 

1430 
1431 


Bellbuckle. 
Bells 


nioomlngdale . 

Bristol 

f'arlock 

Cedar  Hill 

charlehton 

Chattanooga  .. 
....do 


I 


Church  nUl. 
Clarksville  . 

Clifton , 

Clinton 


Columbia. 


Covington . 


Culleoka 

Danceyville  . 


I  Dayton 

Decaturville 

I  Eagleville 

I  Elizabethtown . 
I  EvensvlUe 


Flag  Pond..-. 

Floyds 

GordonsvlUe  . 
Grand  View .. 

Greenfield 

Howell 

Jacksboro  

Kyles  Ford... 

Lexington 

KcKenzi© 

Memphis 

do 

....do 


...do 

MUan 

Nashville , 


....do 

Newark... 
t  Newbem. 


I 


New  Market. 

...do 

Orlinda 

Orysa  

Overall 

Paris 


Parrottsvllle . 
Partinvllle  ... 


1482  I  Readyvllle. 


Thompson's    Classical 

Institute. 

WebbSchool 

Male  and  Female  Acad 

emy. 

Kingsley  Seminary 

Sullm's  Female  College. 

Koyle  Institute 

Cedar  Hill  Academy 

High  School 

Caulkln's  School 

Chattanooga  College  for 

Young  Ladles. 
Church  Hill  Academy 

Female  Academy 

Masonic  Academy 

High  School-. .♦ 


Name  of  prlndpaL 


University  High  School. 

Tipton    Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Culleoka  Academy 

Brownsville   District 
High  School. 

Masonic  College 

Decaturville  Academy. 

Eagleville  School , 

Davies  Academy 

Tennessee  Valley  Col- 
lege. 
Flag  Pond  Seminary  . . . 
Walnut  Grove  Academy 
GordonsvlUe  Academy  . 

Normal  Institute 

Greenfield  Institute.. 

Howell  Academy 

Franklin  Academy 

Blackwater  Seminary 

Lexington  Academy 

McTyeire  In.stltute. . 
Clara  Conway  Institute. 
Memphis  Institute. . , 
St.  Agnes  Academy.. 


St.  Mary's  School 

College  Schools 

Montgomery  Bell  Acad- 
emy. 

St.  Cecelia  Academy 

Walnut  Grove  Academy 

Union  Male  and  Female 
Seminary. 

Holston  Seminary 

New  Market  Academy.. 

Normal  Academy 

Hatch  Academy 

Salem  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Select 
High  School. 

High  School 

Male  and  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

High  School 


R.  S.  Thompson.... 

W.  R.  J.  M.  Webb. 
M.  Rose 


Joseph  H.  Ketron,  A.  M. 

Daniel  S.  Hearon 

George  Metcalfe 

W.I.  Harper 

M.  R.  Burke,  a.m 

Wilford  aiulkins.  A.  M 
John  L.  Cooper,  A.  m. 

P.  L.  Henderson.  a.b 
Mrs.  E.G.  Buford 

D.  C.  Stunkard 

E.  E.  Foster,  reiwn- 
ing  officer. 

Henry  J.  Fusch 


i 


I 


M,E.So... 
Nonsect  .. 

M.E 

M.E.So... 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  -. 

0 

0 


Num- 
ber of 

ood- 

In- 
struct- 
orsL 


•5      E 


George  D.  Holmes  . 


Marvin  West. 
W.  A.  Tanner. 


S.  W.  Tindell 

J.  F.  Hughes 

J.N.  Huff 

E.  B.  Waller 

C.  C.  Ferguson 


W.  T.GiUls , 

L.S.  Fuller. 

N.L.  Gold-: 

R.  E.  Dickson 

J.  B.  Reed 

Miss  Sallle  B.  George 
J.  H.  and  M.  G.  Walker 

F.  R.  Sanderson 

S.  A.  Mynders,  A.  B.... 
Joshua  H.  Harrison-. 
Miss  Clara  Conway. .' 
Wharton  S.  Jones. .... 
Sister  Mary  Thomas 
O'Meara. 

Sister  Superior 

C.  Ph.  Kellogg,  PH.  D. 
S. M.D.Clark,  a.  m... 


Mother  Ursula 

D.L.  Lansden 

C.  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  b.  s. 


J.A.Kaull 

W.C.  Broady..-. 
D.  B.  Borlhick. 

C.A.Folk 

L.  V.  EUlngton. 
T  H.M.  Hunter. 


J.  W.  Lucas 

Hugh  W.  Long. 


V.  M.  Fulton. 


Nonsect  .. 
M.E.So--. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 

Nonsect  .. 


M.E.So... 
Meth 

0 

0 

Bapt 


Nonsect  .. 
Bapt 


Cong. 


0 

Nonsect - 
Bapt 


Meth 

Nonsect-. 
Nonsect. . 
R.  C 


Epis  . 


Nonsect... 


R.C. 
0 


M.E. 


0.... 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect. . . 


Nonsect. 
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Stu- 
dents 
in 
second- 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pro-  ' 

paring 
for 
col- 
lege 

classi- 
cal 

course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 

I>aring 
for 

scien- 
tific 

course. 

1 

P 

a 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

xi 
1 

a 

1 

1 
•s 

1 

li 

li 

I 

i 

H 

1 

1 

p. 
s 

1 

1 

i 
I 

1 

0 
0*2 

7 

1 

8 

1 
lO 

i 

6 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

39 

32 

13 

8 

5 

5 

3 

12 

No.. 

No.. 

300 

81,800 

0 

0 

11,200 

1382 

226 

10 

34 

20 
15 
21 
0 

13 
42 

14 
100 
3 
16 
10 
13 
25 

217 
5 

10 

"2' 
0 

i? 
0 

0 

18 

0 
,00 

0 

*io' 

20 

e 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
24 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

17 
9 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes 

No.. 

No-. 

1,400. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yas. 
Yes. 

5,000 
3,175 

2,400 
30.100 
1,000 
1.000 
5,000 

« 

14,765 
2,203 

530 

0 
0 

1383 

isat 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

50 

500 

100 

0 

0 

300 

1,400 

0 

f220 

1385 
1S86 

6" 

206 
500 
503 

COO 

800 

6C0 

3,000 

3,500 

0 

"$400" 

i3&r 

1388 
1389 
i:W) 

20,300 

0 

1391 

14 
0 
16 
17 

6 
54 
26 
13 

12 
0 

6 
10 
12 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
10 

0 
17 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
133 
200 

Yes. 

Yes." 
No 

3,000 
10,000 
3,000 
2,500 

125 
54 

'  ioo 

1392 

0 

8,500 

1,467 

800 

1393 
13M 

500 

1395 

15 
3 

0 
102 

15 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
5 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
200 

No.. 

1,905 
3,000 

0 

1396 

Yes. 

6,000 

0 

0 

1397 

10 
10 

12 
8 

T 

"3" 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

1,500 
0 

Yes. 
Yes 

2,750 
3,000 

0 
0 

0" 

"  'soo' 

0 
0 

1898 
1399 

ao 

?■ 
60 
15 
20 

30 
3 

60 
5 

16 

0 

1 

30 
0 
12 

0 
0 
30 
0 
8 

0 

6 
30 
0 
9 

0 
3 
30 
0 

7 

0 
6 
3 
0 
0 

No.. 

No.. 

94 

Yes. 

8,000 

0 

1,000 

0 

300 

0 

1,000 
800 

3,000 
800 
200 

0 

6" 

1400 
1401 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

600 

0 

150 

Yes. 

2,650 

0 

1402 
1408 

Yes 

12,000 

1404 

6 
50 

8 
14 
20 
18 
100 
27 
30 
20 

0 
118 

0 

0 
12 
70 

3 
20 

6 

9 
24 
12 
80 
17 
25 
10 
69 

0 
25 

100 
26 
0 

6 
20 
2 

i 

io 

9 
15 

8 
5 
0 
2 
5 

"b 
5 
10 

4 
•7 

0 
16 
1 
2 
0 
0 
10 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
66 

0 
8 

1 
0 
0 
0 

10 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 

15 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
2 
19 
2 
6 

0 
12 
5 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

0 
0 
150 
400 
0 
0 
0 

'i,"266' 

530 
1,200 

Yes. 

Yes'. 

Yes." 
Yes- 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 

1.000 

15,000 

2,100 

7,600 

1,550 

1,500 

^0 

l,5e5 

2,200 

9.000 

160 

15.000 

4,000 

30,000 
7.225 
30,500 

6' 

0 
1100 

80 

600' 

400 

180 

650 

0 

0 

90 

1405 

600 

350 

600 

1,500 

700 

1,000 

25 

2,500 

2,500 

7,500 

6 

100 

90 

6 

0 

1406 
1407 
1408 
1409 
1410 
1411 
1412 
1413 

0 
0 

1414 
1415 
1416 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

- 
Yes. 
No.. 

3,000 

1417 

1418 

6 
4 

6 
0 

0 

50,000 

8,000 

80 
4,800 

0 
3,000 

1419 

No.. 

310 

1420 

0 
34 
23 

53 
30 
26 

iT 

"io* 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

15 
3 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes.' 
No.. 

8,000 
""65' 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

100,000 

800 

7,540 

14f^l 

6" 

105 
1,410 

W?? 

1,440 

0 

1423 

5 
14 
20 

6 
20 
23 

13 
10 

7 
24 
15 

7 
20 
J?7 

7 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

0 
5 
0 
2 
8 
0 

0 
0 

No.. 

Nol". 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes- 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

*Yes." 
Yes. 
Yes. 

2,000 
4,500 
2,500 
200 
1,000 

150 
500 
250 
200 
400 

1424 

6 

5 

4 

0 
7 

2 
3 
7 
6 
6 

0 
3 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

800 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
65 

400 

1,000 

600 

700 

""960" 

900 

0 
100 

1425 
1426 
1427 
1428 
1429 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1.000 
1,050 

0 
0 

0 
0 

720 
700 

1430 
1431 

1 

2 

63 

20 

18 

6 

12 

16 

6 

No.. 

No.. 

700 

Yes. 

13,060 

0 

0 

1,800 

0 

1432 
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1433 

1434 

1435 
1436 
1437 
1438 

1439 
1440 

1441 
1442 
1443 
1444 

1445 
1446 
1447 

1448 
1449 

1450 

1451 
1452 

1453 

1454 
1455 


1456 

1457 

1458 
1459 
1460 

1461 

1433 

1463 

1464 
1405 
1466 
1467 
1488 
1460 
1470 
1471 
14r2 
1473 

1474 

1475 


TENNX8SEB— COnt*<L 

Rutherford 


State  and  post- 
*    office. 


SaltUlo . 


Savannah  .. 
Shelbyvllle . 
SneeUvllle . . 
Somervllle  . 


Sparta 

Spring  HouBe.. 


Stony  Point.. 
Sweet  Water . 
Sweet  Water . 
Tipton  ville ... 


Trenton 

Troy 

Union  City  . 


Name  of  institntion. 


Verona  . 
Virtue . . 


Washington 
lege. 

W^averly 

Weil  Spring. 

Will te  Pine.. 


Wmiston.. 
Woodbury. 


Col- 


Alto.... 
Austin . 


Belton... 
Bonham . 
...do 


Brock 

Brownsville . 
Brownwood . 


Cedar  Hill 

Chico 

Cold  Springs... 

Commerce 

Corpus  Christl . 

Dan^erfleld 

Galveston 

Geneva , 

Heurne 

Jasper 


Kllgore 

Lancaster . 


Male  and  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Male  and  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Hardin  College 

Dixon  Academy 

McKlnney  High  School. 

West  Tennessee  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Andrew  Jackson  College 

Sulphur  Springs  Acad- 
emy. 

Maxwell  Acadetay 

Female  Institute 

Male  College 

Male  and  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Lanevlew  Academy 

Obion  Normal  College. 

Crockett  and  Thomas 
School. 

Verona  Academy 

Union  High  School 

Washington  College ... 

Mc  Adow  Seminary 

Powells   Valley  Semi- 
nary. 
Edwards  Academy 

Williston  Academy 

Woodbury  College 


Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Association. 

German  English  Acad- 
emy. 

Male  Academy 

Fannin  College 

Masonic  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Olive  Branch  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Incarnate  Word  Acad- 
emy. 

Howard  Payne  College. 

Central  Institute 

Lee  College 

Cold  Springs  Academy. 

Commerce  College 

Female  College , 

Hlph  School 

Ursuline  Convent 

Geneva  Academy 

Hearne  Academy 

Southeast  Texas  Male 

and  Female  College. 

Alexander  Institute  ... 

Masonic  Institute 


Name  of  principaL 


J.  Stanley  Wllhelm... 


J.  A.  Hanna... 
T.  Stiles  Bell.. 
S.  L.  Carson.— 
E.  A.  Maddox. 


T.  L.  Mitchell 

Cummins  C.  Justus... 


R.  M.  Dewey 

Thos.  L.  Bryan. -- 
J.  L.  Bachman... 
George  Compton. 


J.  W.  Meadows 0... 

Fied  J.  Page,  l.i ^  0... 

Crockett  and  Thomas. 


g 

el 

a 
i 

a 


i 

I 


ber  oC 
aec- 

ODd- 

f^ 
in- 

stroc*- 

ora.    i 


•S  I  a 


Nonsecti 
0 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect- 


Nonsect- 
Nonsect. 


Presb . 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


W.  H.  Beasley Meth... 

John  P.  Griffith,  B.s 

B.L. 

J.  W.  C.  WUloughby,  Presb .. 
president. 

W.E.Miller Cum.Pres. 

Ed.  ILLing M.E 


Rev.  Mont.  Groenen- 
dyke. 

T.T.Hardy 

Alfred  J.  Brandon 


J.B.Collins 

O.  G.  Neuman 

Chas.  H.  Wedemeyer.. 

E.  C.  Hudson 

W.D.Allen 


G.  D.  Adams 

Mother  St  Ange . 


A.  J.  Emerson,  presi- 
dent. 

E.W.Dallas 

W.  J.  Haggard ... 

J.  H.  H.  Ellis 

H.  P.  Eastman... 
J.  D.  Meredith.... 

B.  C.  Chrisman... 

Mother  St.  Agnes 1  RC 

II.  F.Killen :  Nonsect.. 

H.  M.  WUllams j  Baptist .. 

D.  C.  Peacock '  0 


United  B'n 

Nonsect.. 
Nonsect... 


Nonsect. 


0 


Nonsect. 


Nonsect... 


George  J.  Nunn,  pres- 
ident. 
Ruluph  Sebring .« 


M.  E.  So.. 
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Stu- 
dents 

in 
second- 
grade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
leg© 
classi- 
cal 
course. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 
t 
1 

t4 

i 

55 

1 

g 

^^ 
« fl 

Is 

o 

3 

^1 

i 

s 

1 

« 
o 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

d 
1 

if 

a 

6 
1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

O 

to 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

so 

91 

39 

2b 
53 

31 
21 

0 
10 

0 

0 
38 

0 
20 

0 
0 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

$3C0 
0 

1433 

Yes. 

No.. 

0 

f2,540 

0 

$1,600 

^  0 

1434 

90 

20 

8 

49 

41 
4 
7 
0 

6 
15 

3 
49 

21 
0 
5 
0 

27 
0 

4 
0 

0 
10 
0 
0 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

No" 
Yes. 
Y'es. 

6.140 

3,500 

600 

2.aJ5 

0 

0 

2.100 

1435 
1436 

9100 
0 

140 
900 

220 
800 

SI46 
900 

1437 
1438 

40 
15 

12 

0 

101 

15 

35 
20 

13 
£0 
0 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes". 
Yes- 

1,500 
700 

2,000 
2,500 
7,125 
1,500 

400 

0 
0 

1439 

8 

3 

0 
64 
0 

4 

10 
0 
0 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

10 
0 
0 

0 

2 
0 

4 
0 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

120 

0 
0 

::::::::::: 

1440 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
0 

1,250 
800 

1,500 
600 

0 

1441 
1442 
1443 

No.. 

No.. 

0 



500 

1444 

30 
35 
40 

6 
12 

40 

21 
33 
34 

8 
8 

38 

12 
18 
5 

0 

7 
17 
2 

0 

0 
17 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
16 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
2 
0 

0 
10 

8 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No 

0 

1.000 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

2,000 
3,000 
5,015 

500 
600 

10,200 

1445 

0 

1,000 

500 
2,146 

0 

1446 
1417 

275 

1448 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
800 

100 
1,000 

700 

1449 

26 

26 

0 

1450 

7 
68 

8 
24 

1 
0 

0 
0 

1 

18 

0 
13 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

125 

204 

Yes. 
Yes. 

8,035 
3.500 

0 

450 
262 

1,700 

0 
230 

1451 
1452 

40 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

700 

Yes. 

5,300 

0 

340 

700 

0 

1453 

12 
90 

13 

4 
80 

18 

1 
15 

3 

0 
8 

5 

0 
45 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 
1 

0 

No.- 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
No- 
Yes. 

0 
0 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

1,000 
4.000 

1,500 

800 
3,500 

270 

0 

1454 

1455 

0 

390 

1456 

24 

34 

65 
0 

18 

4 

0 
50 

18 

0 
30 
0 

12 

0 
0 
40 

4 

0 
25 
0 

8 

0 
0 
10 

18 

0 

4 
0 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

350 
0 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

14W 

4,100 
10,200 
10,100 

0 

"*4,"6do" 

"637' 
400 

1,650 
3,000 
6.000 

0 

1458 
1459 

No.. 

300 

1400 

14 

26 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

64 

2.418 

680 

760 

1461 

0 

52 

33 
44 
40 
24 
0 
20 
0 
8 
7 
20 

55 

46 

27 
51 
80 
28 
50 
15 
25 
3 

.1 

0 

0 

10 
10 
5 

"6" 

3 

0 

0 

15 
15 
5 

*25' 
2 

0 

0 

0 
15 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
12 

0 

0 
25 

0 

1 

0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
9 
13 

No.. 

Yes. 

600 
60 

100 
0 
0 

150 
0 

Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes." 
Yes. 

55,200 

30,000 

2,600 
3,000 
2,000 
3,150 
2,500 
8,000 
350 
500 
5,500 
6,000 

3,000 

1462 

1463 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.- 

0 

if 

586 

0 

480 

1,600 

"""456' 
1,200 

0 

1464 
1465 
1466 

1467 

"i,"6o6' 

300 

1468 
1469 

1170 
1471 
1472 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
3 

0 
2 

0 
0 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

0 

150 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

::::::::r'253' 

256 

300 

1473 

30 

30 





0 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

400 

Yes. 

11,750 

0 

320 

2,800 

0 

1474 

20 

30 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

10 

Yes. 

2,565 

800 

.200 

T 

1476 
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1476 
1477 

1478 
1479 

1180 
1481 

1482 
1183 

1484 

1485 

1486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1490 
1491 
1492 
1493 

1494 
1495 
1496 
1497 
1498 
1499 

1500 
1501 

1502 


1503 
IJiOi 
1505 
1506 

1607 
1508 

1509 
1510 

1511 

1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 

1516 


1517 
1518 
1519 


State    and    post- 
office. 


TBXAS— continued. 


Laredo... 
Marshall. 


...do.... 
Mlnden  . 


Monlton  Institute. 
Omen 


Piano . 
Piano . 


Rusk. 


Salado. 


San  Antonio . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

San  Saba 

Sequin 

Sherman 

Spriugtown . . 


Sulphur  Springs. 

Sunset 

Vernon 

Victoria 

...do 

...do 


Walnut . 
Whltt... 


WilUs. 


UTAH. 


PillmoEe 

Logan 

....do 

Mount  Pleasant. 


Ogden 

Ogden  City  . 


Provo 

Salt  Lake  City  . 


....do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

....do. 


Bakersfleld . 

Barre 

Burlington . 


Name  of  institution. 


Laredo  Seminary 

Bishop  College 

Female  Institute 

Rock  Hill  Institute... 

Moulton  Institute 

Summer  Hill  Select 
School. 

Piano  Academy 

Piano  Institute 

Masonic  Institute 

Thomas  Arnold  High 
School. 

German-English  School 

St.  Mary's  College 

San  Antonio  AcjCdemy . . 

Ursuline  Academy 

San  Saba  College 

Montgomery  Instiiute.. 

Sherman  Institute 

Male  and  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Central  College 

Sunset  College 

Jones's  School 

High  School 

Nazareth  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  College  and 
Diocenan  Seminary. 

Central  College 

Seminary  and  Normal 
School. 

Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 


Millard  Stake  Academy. 
Brlgham  VoungCollege. 
New  Jersey  Academy... 
Wasatch  Academy 


Ogden  Academy 

Ogden  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Proctor  Academy 

All  Hallows  College. 


1- 

Later-Day  Saints'  Co 
lege. 

St.  Mark's  School , 

St.  Marys  Academy 

Salt  Lake  Academy 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 
Section  of  Utah  Univer- 
sity. 


Brlgham  Academy 

Goddard  Seminary 

Bishop  Hopkins's  Hall. 


Name  of  principaL 


Miss  W.  E.  Holding... 
S.  W.  Culver,  a,  m. 

president. 

H.  M. Ivy 

G.  I.  Watklns  and  C 

B.  Turner. 

N.  H.  AlUs 

A.  W.  Orr,  per  sec. .. 


M.  C.  Portman 

W.  F.  Mister  and  J.  B. 
Dodson. 

B.  A.  Stafford,  presi- 
dent. 

T.J.  Witt,  PH.B , 


William  Barbeck 

Rev.  Francis  Feith... 

W.  B.  Seeley 

Sister  M.  Magdalen  . 

George  H.  Hagan 

Rev.  N.  B.  Fuller 

J.  Q.  NUsh,  A.  M.,  LI,.D.. 
B.  F.  Fronabarger 


M.  E.  So  . 
Baptist . . 


Nonsect- . 
Nonsect._ 


0 

Nonsect. 


ond- 
MT 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 


J.  W.  Adklsson,  A.  M.. 
Bryant  and  Alexander 

G.A.Jones 

MelvinHlx 

Mother  Sister  Claire .. 
Rev.  L.Wyer 


T.  W.  EUlott ... 
J.  N.  Johnston . . 


George  H.  Stovall . 


J.  E.Heckman 

James  W.  Tanner 

Miss  a  E.  DeGruCf .... 

Miss  Annie  F.  Hand- 
ley. 

H.W.Ring 

C.  L.  Howard,  super- 
intendent. 

F.E.MeiTill 

Rev.  J.  B.  Chataigner, 
D.  s.  u. 

James   E.    Talmage, 

PH.D. 

Rev  R.W.  Plant 

Sister  Superior 

Edward  Benner 

J.F.WiUspaugh 


C.L.  Baxter. 


F.E.Parlin 

D.  L.  Maulsby 

Rev.  Lucius  M.  Hardy 


0 

R.  C 

0 

R,  C 

Nonsect 

P.  E 

Bapt 

0 

M.E.SO, 

0 

Meth 

Nonsect. . 

R.  0 

R  C 


Nonsect. 
0 


Nonsect... 


L.D.S.... 

Presby 

Presby 


Cong 

Nonsect  .. 


Cong. 

ac. 


L.D.S  . 


Epis 

R.C 

Cong..... 
Presby... 

Meth 


Nonsect 
Unlv... 
Epis  ... 
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stu- 
dents 

In 
second- 
ary 
ipraae. 


a 


33 


50 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
ror 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


15 


10 


53 


lO 


15 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 


11 


10 


Id 


13 


14 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 


No.. 


Yes 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
Yes 
No. 

No.. 
No. 
No.. 

No. 
Yes. 

No.. 


No. 
Yes 
No.. 


Yes- 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes 
Yes. 

No.. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


15 


No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

J^o.. 


Yes 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes 
No. 

No- 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No.. 

No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
Yes 


No. 


No.. 
No.. 

No. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes 
No.. 

No. 


No. 
No. 
Yes. 


a 
B 
S 

I 


16 


300 
750 


150 
150 


0 
400 


ICO 
200 


800 
125 


250 
2,000 


0 
750 
800 
300 

500 

50 

..... 

1,100 
500 

45 
400 


50 

500 

20 


100 
800 

300 
100 

1,050 

1.600 

2,000 

3,000 

485 


1.705 
450 


& 


If 


17 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


$50,125 
50,400 

20,150 
3,200 

2,500 
3.500 

5.  GOD 
8,000 

5,250 

22,000 

25,003 

71,000 

8,000 


Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


Ye^ 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 


■I 


18 


5,050 
11,000 
30,500 

6,000 

20,700 

700 

3,500 

5,0J0 

15,000 


4,800 
4,135 

10,000 


6,020 
30,500 

0,560 
15,000 

50,000 
55,000 

19,500 
20,300 

2,000 


100 
100,200 
40,250 

100,000 


10,400 
65,250 
150,000 


€ 


0 

1 

o 


19 


$6,000 
0 


$1,500 
378 

725 


0 
12,000 


600 
0 


10,000 


4,000 


30.000 
20,000 
20,000 


«• 

d 

T3 

a 

S 

1 

♦* 

CQ 

g 

«-i 

o 

A3 

^ 

90 


723 
600 


2,000 


850 
■671" 


400 


800 
900 


976 
1,900 


800 


1,200 


02 


*^1 


$1,000 

A  150 
4,000 

'1,677 
3,000 

300 

4,000 


1,000 


11 


39 


$14;000 
0 


0 
100 


400 
400 


8,000 

4,700 

2,000 

540 

1,200 


1,400 


3,200 


4,300 
100 
103 

2,000 


250 
7,000 

8,908 

1,400 


3,000 
4,000 

1,400 


452 
3,500 
10,520 


2,760 
1,000 


0 
1,200 


f& 


14,500 


65 
2,030 


7,000 
3,600 

2,600 


2,250 
2,495 
11,500 
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1478 
1479 

1480 
1481 

1482 
1483 

1484 

1485 

1486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1490 
1491 
1492 
1493 

149» 
1495 
1498 
1497 
1498 
1499 

1500 
1601 

1502 


1503 
1504 
1505 
1506 

1507 
1508 

1509 
1510 

1511 

1512 
1513 
1514 
1515 

1516 


1517 
1518 
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state    and    post- 
office. 


Name  of  institution. 


Name  of  principal. 


13 


o 

I 

I 

I 


Nma- 
ber  of 

ond- 

s£nlc^ 
ors. 


- 


^if 


^ 


isae 

1521 
1922 
1528 

1»24 

1525 
1S36 

1527 

1528 

1529 

1580 
1581 

1582 

1533 
1584 

1685 


1536 


1587 
1588 

1539 
1540 

1541 
1542 
1548 
1544 

1545 
1546 

1647 

1548 
1549 
1550 

1551 

1552 

1553 

1554 

1555 
1556 

1557 
1558 


VERMONT  —cont'd. 

Burlington , 


Essex 

Lyndon  Center 

Manchester 


Montpelier . 


New  Haren. 
Peacham ... 


Poultney . 
Royalton  . 
Rutland... 


St.  Johnsbury 

Sax  tons  River 

South  Woodstock 


Thetford  .... 
Townshend. 


Underhlll. 


Waterbury  Center 

VIRGINIA. 


Abingdon . 
do 


Alexandria . 
...do 


...do 

...do 

Arvonia 

Ashland 

Belle  vue... 
Berry\'ille  . 


Bethel  Academy  _. 

Charlottesville 

Dayton 

Farmville 


Fincastle 

Floyd  C.H.... 

...do 

Fort  Defiance., 


Greenwood  Depot. 
Hale  Ford    


Keswick . 
....do 


Vermont  Episcopal  In- 
stitute. 

Classical  Institute , 

Lyndon  Institute , 

Burr  and  Burton  Semi- 
nary. 
Vermont  Methodist 
Seminary. 

Beeman  Academy , 

Caledonia  County 

Grammar  School. 
Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy. 
Royalton  Academy 

English  and  Classical 

Institute. 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy. 
Vermont  Academy 

Green  Mountain  Per- 
kins Academy. 

Thetford  Academy 

Leland  and  Gray  Semi- 
nary. 

Underhlll  Academy 


Green  Mountain  Semi- 
nary and  Minard  Com- 
mercial School. 

Abingdon  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion. 

Claren's  School  for  Girls 

Episcopal  High  School 
of  Virginia. 

Potomac  Academy 

St.  John's  Academy 

Seven  Islands  School 

School  for  Children  .... 

High  School 

Shenandoah  University 
School. 

Bethel  Classical  and 
Military  Academy. 

University  School 

Shenandoah  Institute  .. 

State  Female  Normal 
School. 

Botetourt  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Jacksonville  Normal 
SchooL 

Oxford  Academy , 

Augusta  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Greenwood  School , 

Classical  and  Normal 
School. 

Broad  Oak  School 

EdgehiU  Female  School 


Henry  H.  Ross 

Chauncoy  H.  Hayden.. 
Walter  E.  Ranger,  A.  u. 
Allan  C.  Ferrin 


P.K 


Rev.  E.  A.  Bishop,  A.  M: 


H.  D.  Koffnagle . 
C.  A.  Bunker 


Nonsect... 
Nonsect. 

M.E 


Chas.  H.  Dimton,  d.  d  . 
Miss  C^Iia  Sherman, 

A.B. 

Q.  W.  and  O.  H.  Perry. 


Chas.  E.  Putney 

Geo.  A.  Williams,  A.M., 

PH.D. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Walker. 


J.N.Mallory 

David  G.  Smyth . 


E.  S.  Whltcombe,  Jr., 
president  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Miss  E.  Colley,  A.  M.... 


ArthurP.Wllmer  

Sister  M.  Borgia  Tub- 
man, superioress. 
Misses  Worthington.. 
L.M.  Blackford,  M.  A.. 


John  S.  Blackburn 

Richard  L.  Crane,  A.  m  . 

Philip  B.  Ambler 

Miss  WilUe  W.  Nolley 

Wm.R.  Abbott 

Wm.  N.  McDonald 

Albert  G.  Smith 


Nonsect 


FreeBapt 


Nonsect. 
R.C 


Epls 

P.E 


Horace  W.  Jones 

Geo.  P.  Hott.  A.  M  .... 
John  A.  OiiTiTilngha.TTi 

E.  A.  Luster 


K.C 

Nonsect.. 

0 

P.E 

0 

Nonsect.., 

Nonsect. 
U.  B. 


Nonsect. 


T.  D.  Sowers .,, 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  K. 

Harris. 
Charles  L.  Roller 


Wm.  Dinwiddle,  jr 

William  E.  Duncan.... 

Miss  Frances  M.  Mead 
Miss  C.  R.  Randolph.. 


Presb .... 

Nonsect.. 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Epls 

Nonsect. 


Nonaect... 

M.E  ... 

Cong 

Nonsect... 

Nonsect. . . 
Bapt 


Univ 

Nonsect... 
Bapt 
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5tu- 

ents 

in 

coud- 

ary 

rade. 

Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
clivssi- 

cal 
course. 

Num- 
•ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 
scien- 
tific 
course. 

1 

1 

r 
1 

1 

bo 

1 

.5 

1 

bo 

eS 

1 

1 

1 

a 
1 

55 

1 

1 
II 

1 

& 

1 

1 

R 
1 

> 

i 

g 

1 

s 

o 

< 

1 

1 

< 

1 

1 

ts 

w  2 

p 

r    8 

9 

1 

11 

■2 

i 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

33 

M       0 

21    100 
50     34 

6 

0 
14 
20 

0 
0 

s 

7 

4 

0 
4 

0 

0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
35 
13 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

400 

300 
800 
500 

No.. 

No." 
Yes. 

WO,  160 

4,000 
20,000 
15,200 

0 

0 

«!,"566' 
1,800 

I6C0 

tooo 

1581 

$30,000 
30,000 

15^ 

1,800 

1523 

36    177 

51 

•21 

0 

^ 

24 

Yes. 

Yes. 

1,500 

No.. 

85,150 

38,000 



7,737 

1,280 

1524 

37     33 

48     57 

3 
9 

2 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
3 

No.. 
No.- 

No.. 
No.. 

180 
1,500 

No.. 
No.. 

6,075 
10,500 

10,800 
16,000 

1.000 
600 

ai8 

900 

1585 
1520 

79    41 

88 

5 

3 

0 

31 

No.. 

Yes. 

2,560 

Yes. 

00,650 

3,006 

6,560 

6,180 

1527 

10     18 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

66 

No.. 

1,600 

4,000 

236 

1528 

40     37 

10 

2 

5 

1 

S 

No.. 

No.. 

1,000 

No.. 

11,200 

0 

2,110 

0 

1529 

!15   lOD 
94     82 

60 
30 

5 
24 

15 
37 

3 
43 

56 
23 

No.. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

500 
800 

No.. 
No.. 

251,000 
96,500 

100,000 
100,000 

7,000 
5,854 

4,000 
5,000 

1530 
1531 

16     15  1    9 

0 

2 

1 

7 

1 

0 

5 

0 
0 

0 

7 

16 

No.. 

Yes. 
No- 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

323 

0 
300 

No.. 

No.- 
Yes. 

1,900 

6,050 
1,100 

10,000 

6,000 
11,000 

460 

300 
500 

1532 

40     45 

6     16 

4 
0 

t64 

1,000 
400 

1533 
1534 

12     14 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yes. 

NO.. 

0 

Yea. 

1,100 

0 

600 

200 

1536 

25    35 

0 

0 

20 

Yos. 

No  . 

800 

Yes. 

£5,200 

1.200 

1.200 

660 

1536 

85      0 
0    30 

0     12 

102      0 

10 

0 

5 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

No.. 

No 

No.. 

0 
600 

50 
0 

Yes. 

12,600 

0 

1,600 

0 

1537 
1538 

0 

0 
0 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

7.000 
25,000 

0 
0 

1,080 
8,000 

0 
0 

1639 
IWO 

37      0 
28      0 
H      0 
4     12 

48  0 

49  0 

63      0 

0 
12 
0 
0 
2 
6 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

No.. 

1541 

16 
8 

42" 
38 

55 

0 
0 

"6' 

0 
0 

Yes. 

Yes. 

1,000 
1,000 

0 
3,500 

0 

2,000 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

9,500 
5,000 
1,000 
25,000 
10,000 

23,600 

0 

1,600 

0 

1548 
1543 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

0 

0 
3,000 

1544 



6,250 
2,600 

3,600 

li>15 

1546 

26,000 

1547 

50      0 
53    40 

0  170 

50 
5 

0 
5 

0 
13 
0 

0 
13 
0 

15 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes 

No.. 
No.. 

0 
400 
500 

No.. 

8,700 

""'aoo' 

1,900 

1548 

Yes. 

Yes 

6,300 
31,000 

1549 

10,000 
0 

600 

1550 

0    14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

No  . 

600 

0 

0 

1551 

31    23 
20    20 

18 
12 

10 
12 

15 
0 

12 
0 

0 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No  . 
No.. 

0 
0 

Yes. 
Yes. 

2,600 
2,000 

0 

225 

1552 

600 

0 

1553 

71      0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

20 

No.. 

No.. 

600 

Yes. 

9.  COO 

0 

2,600 

2,500 

1554 

n     0 

22    30 

7 
18 

0 
23 

0 
5 

0 
6 

0 

10 

No.. 

No  - 

No. 

1555 

No.-!  Yes. 

0  !  Yes. 

800 

0 

0 

1,500 

6 

1556 

4     8 

1   0    23 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

400 

16»7 

No.. 

1.665 

15, 655 

1558 
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Table  9,— Statistics  of  endovoed  ac<tdemies,  ^emmaHes^ 


State   and    post- 
office. 


Name  of  insUtatlon. 


Name  of  principal. 


o 

I 
i 


berof 
sec- 

ond> 

^^ 
in- 

stmct- 

ors. 


c  * 


VIRGINIA— cont'd. 


Lodl 

LonKfleld... 
Luray 

Lynchburg . 
Marlon. 


1550 
1560 
1561 
loC2 
1503 
1564  I  Markham. 


1565     Millwood  .... 
1506   ....do 


1567 
1568 


1569 

1570 
1571 
1572 
1573 

1574 
1575 

1576 

1577 
1578 
1579 

1580 

*1581 
1582 
1583 

1584 
1585 
1586 
1587 
1588 
1589 

1590 

1591 

1592 
1593 
1594 
1595 

1596 


1597 
1596 


1599 
1600 


1601 
1602 


New  Market 
Norfolk 


Oliver. 


Onancock.., 
Pearlsburg  , 
Petersburg  . 
....do 


Portsmouth . 
Richmond... 


....do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Rockflsh  Depot 


Snowflake 

South  Boston . 
Staunton 


....do 

Suffolk 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Tazewell  C.  H . 

The  Plains 


Warrenton ... 

Waynesboro - 

Wood 

Wood  Lawn . 
Wytheville  .. 


....do 

WASHINGTON. 

Coupe  ville 

EUensburg 

Farmlngton... 
Montesamo 

North  Yakima 
Olympia 


Liberty  Hall  Academy. 

Curry  College 

Female  Institute 

Female  Academy 

High  School 

Cleveland  High  School. 
Br  ex  ion  Home  School . 
Clay  Hill  Academy 


Polytechnic  Institute... 
Norfolk  Mission  College 

Glencaion  Female 
School. 

Onancock  Academy 

Pearisburg  Academy 

St.  Paul's  Female  School 
University  School 


Portsmouth  Seminary.. 

Franklin  Street  School 
for  Boys. 

Hartshorn  Memorial 
College. 

McGuire's  School 

Merrill  Female  School.. 

University  School  of 
Richmond, 

Kleinberg  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

Greenwood  High  School 

Female  Institute 

Augusta  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Military  Academy 

Collegiate  Institute 

Female  Institute 


Military  Academy ... 

Nansemond  Seminary.. 

Tazewell  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Furcron's  School  for 
Boys. 

Fauquier  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Valley  Seminary 

Riverview  Seminary  ... 

Normal  Institute 

Trinity  Hall  Female 
College. 

Wytheville  Seminary  .. 


Puget  Sound  Academy . 

EUensburg  Academy . . 

House  of  Providence 

Chehalis  Valley  Acad 

emy. 
St.  Joseph's  Academy .. 
Collegiate  Institute. . 


J.W.  Cole 

Z.  T.  John,  president.. 

M.  M.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Marye 

Daniel  C.  Miller 

William  C.  Marshall .. 

Miss  Mary  Page 

Wm.  H.  Whiting,  jr., 

A.  M. 

W.H.  Smith,  A.M.... 
Rev.    David    R,    Mo- 
Donald. 
H.  L.  Campbell 


Frank  P.  Brent 

George  H.  Gilmer..., 
Jos.  G.  Griswold,  a.  m. 
W.  Gordon  McCabe, 
A.  M.,  head  master. 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Jenkins. 
G.  M.  NoUey 


Nonsect- 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Nonsect. 
Nons©ct. 
Nonsect. 

Epis 

Nonsect. 

0 

U.  B 


Bapt. 
0. 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect- 
0 


Nonsect. 
0 


Rev.  Lyman  B.  Tefft, 

A.M. 

John  P.  McQuire , 

George  P.  Merrill ... 
Thomas  D.  Norwood . 

Misses  Wailes 


Bapt 

Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Harry  L.  Rollins 

J.  P.  Snead 

Miss  M.  J.  Baldwin . 


Wm.  H.  Kable 

P.  J.  Kernodle.  a.m... 

Sally  A.  Finney 

Joseph  King,  a.  M 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Quimby. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Gillespie... 


Nonsect. 
Presb... 


Ghristlan 

Meth 

Nonsect.. 

Epls 

Nonsect.. 


A.  S.  Furcron,  a.m.... 

Geo.  G.  Butler,  A. M... 

Mrs.  Jos.  B.  Winston . 
Wm.  F.  Ramey,  A.M.. 
G.M.  Ivie 

Rev.  Alex.  PhilUppl . 

Mrs.  Thos,  Dew 


Nonsect. 
Presb ... 


Luth. 
Epis.. 


Rev.  Charles  E.  New-  Cong . 

berry. 

Rev.  J.  Shepard  Blng-  Presb  . 

ham,  A.  M. 

Sister  M.  Amedee R  C . 

Robert Cruikshank...  Presb. 

Sister  Mary  Amelia  ..  R.  C . 

Rev.  Luther  Coving-  Meth. 

ton,  A.M.,S.J.  B. 
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i  other  pHvcUe  secondary  sdwoUfor  i555-Pa— Continued. 


tu- 

?IltS 

in 
iond- 

•ade. 


NtUXL- 

ber 
pre- 
paring 
lor 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


r    8    9 


20 


lO 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

for 

sclen- 

tlflc 

course. 


11 


13 


13 


14 


No. 
Yes 
No. 

No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 

No- 
No. 

No.. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No.. 

No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No.. 
No. 
Yes. 


15 


No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

Yes 

No.. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

Yes 
No. 


Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No- 
Yes 
No. 


No..  No 


1    No.. 


No. 


No.. 
No.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


16 


0 
800 


500 

600 
500 

800 

750 

0 

100 

5,000 

200 
0 

800 

87 
0 
0 

200 

73 
0 


500 
800 
800 
800 
150 
600 


860 

100 

200 

0 


No.. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 


No 
No.. 


800 
800 


40 


•cP* 


IT 


Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 


No. 
Yes 


No.. 
Yes 


Yes 
No.. 


Yes 
Yes. 


18 


92,500 
2.000 
10,000 


4,050 
6,035 


13,000 

2,500 
30,300 


8,000 


5,050 
11,000 


7,  COD 

33.600 

5,100 
10,000 
7.000 

5,000 

600 
6,000 


26,000 
10,000 
15,000 
6,S00 
4,050 
8,000 

600 

10,000 

10,000 
3,200 
2,000 


15,000 

10,100 

12,000 

12,000 
12,000 


25,025 


19 


I 

CQ 


30 


1240 

250 

0 

0 


165 


97,000 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 

a 

0 
165 


I 
I 
a 
I 

i 


31 


1364 
400 
0 
1,000 
1,800 
1,200 


700 


0 
97,000 


3,750 
1,000 
2,500 


TOO 
2,500 

487 

6,500 
8.009 
1,876 

3,000 

500 


25,000 
2,100 
3,525 
3,000 


2,500 

600 

2,000 

3,500 
600 
400 


8,000 

1,417 
1,200 
2,916 


is 


I 


0 

o 

|i 


33 


785 
0 


500 
0 


1560 
1561 
1562 
1563 
«M4 
1565 
1563 

1567 
1568 

1509 

1670 
1571 
1672 
1578 

1574 
1575 

1576 

1577 
1578 
1579 

1580 

1581 
1582 
1583 

1581 
1585 
1586 
1587 
1588 
1580 

1500 

1591 

1692 
1593 
1694 
1505 

1596 


1597 
1598 


1599 
1600 


1601 
1602 


ED  90- 
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1603 
1GD4 

ieo5 

1606 
16^ 


1008 
1609 


16t0 
1611 


1610 


1616 
1618 


1619 
1G30 


1621 
1622 


1624 
1625 
1626 

1G27 

1628 

lfi29 
1630 

1631 


1632 


SUt«   and    post- 
offlce. 


WASniNGTON— Ctd. 

Seattle 


Tacoma 

....do 

Van.  ouver  . 
Waitaburg. . 


WBST  VIRGIWIA- 


Oharlestown. . 
Parkersbarg  . 


St.  Albans. 
Salem 


WISCONSIN. 

Albion 

Beaver  Dam 


1612 

1613 

1614 

1615  ■  Kenosha. 


EvansvlUe. 


Madison . 


Marinette.., 
Milwaukee., 


....do. 
....do. 


....do 

Mount  Calvary... 

Prairie  du  Chien  . 

Racine 

....do. 

....do 


Rochester  .. 
St.  Francis  . 


Sinsinawa .... 

Wateriown , 


Waukesha 

WYOMINa 

Cheyenne 


Nmme  of  tnstUnUoxL 


Academy  of  the  Holy 

l^araes. 
Annie  Wright  Seminary 

Washiujrton  College 

St.  James  Collecre 

Waitsburg  Academy 

Male  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion. 

Shelton  College 

Salem  College 


Academy  and  Normal 

Institute. 
Way  land  University 

Evansvllle  Seminary... 

Kemper  Hall 

Wisconsin  Academy 


Academy  of  Lonrdes.. 
Cathedral  Institute. .. 


Concordia  College 

German  English  Acad- 
emy. 
Milwaukee  Academy  . . . 
St.  I^wrence  College... 


St.  Mary's  Institute  . 

Home  School 

Riclne  College __ 

St.c^atharlnes  Academy 

and  Normal  SchooL 
Rochester  Seminary 

Cathol  Ic  Normal  School 
and  Pio  Nono  College. 

St.  Clara's  Academy 

University  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Sacred  Heurt. 

Carroll  College 


Academy  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus. 


Name  of  prlscipaL 


Sister  Mary  Geraldiae 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  White . 
D.  S.  Pulford,  A.  M  .. 

P.Hqngh 

Rev.W^G.  M.Hays 


Edmund  R.  Taylor.... 
Slater    Mary  Cecilia 
Mulrlne. 

W.  G.MiUer _. 

S.  L.  Max  on,  a.  m..  b.  d 


o 


I 
I 


Kt2S- 


stnr 


D.  E.Win.'ird 

W.  S.  Sweet,  acting 
mincipaL 

J.  E.  Coleman 

Mi8aM.H.Yerkes.... 

Wm.  M.  Pond  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Richmond. 

Sister  Clodnlnha 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Mur- 
phy, A.  M. 

Ch.H.Loeber 

Emil  Dapprieh 


Isaac  Thomas^  a.  m... 
Very  Rev.  Lawrence 

Vorwerk,  o.  m.  a 
Sister  M.  Seraphla.... 
Mrs.  J.  G.  McMnrptay. 
Arthur  Piper,  s.  v.  i>. . 
Mother  M.  Hyaeint&a. 


A,D.McIntyre 

Rev.  W.  W.Gerend  . 


Dominican  Sisters... 
Rev.    Jno.    O'Keeffe, 

o.aa 
W.  L.  Rankin,  ph.  d.. 


Mother  Mary  Stanis- 
laus. 


B.C. 

P.E. 
P.  E. 
R.C. 
U.  P. 


0 

B.  C. 


Bapt 

7th- Day 
Adventisl 


7th-  Day 

Baptist. ,  ^ 
Bapt J 


0,1 

1,  ' 
3  I 
5    e 

2,  1 


•  •  < 


Free  Meth. 
Epls... 
0 


R.  C- 
P.E.. 


Lnth. 

a 


Nonsect.. 


R.  C. 

0 

P.E. 
RC. 


I 
1 

V 

5|  «. 


PreeWm 

Bapt. 
RC 


R.C 

Presb..-. 

R.C 
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and  other  prmUe  secondary  schools  for  155t-5a— Continued. 


stu- 
dents 

In 
second- 
ary 
grade. 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 
for 
col- 
lege 
classi- 
cal 
course. 


45 


60 


Num- 
ber 
pre- 
paring 

tor 

sclen- 

llflc 

course. 


10 


25 


lO 


IJ 


13 


13 


14 


Yes. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No.. 
No.. 


No 
No.. 


No 
No 
No.. 
Yes 


No. 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes 

No.. 

Yes 


No. 
No. 


Yes. 


1ft 


No.. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 

No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No- 
Yes 
Yes. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 


No. 
Yes 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


No. 
Yes 


No.. 


B 


16 


3,000 

1,000 
400 
700 
250 


900 


275 

500 

200 

1,800 

50 

260 
800 

1,500 
1,000 

SOO 
2,000 


4,000 


2,850 

50 

1,000 

2.000 
2,000 

500 
800 


0^ 


17 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 


No-. 
Yea. 


Yes. 
No. 


I 

If 
I 

> 


18 


$151,000 

100  200 

10,800 

6^100 


1,500 
600 

20,500 
7,000 


19 


150,000 

50,000 

0 

8,000 


No..     4,050 

No..j  50,100 

Yes.l  25,110 
No..  100,700 
Yes 


Yes. 
Yes. 

No.., 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 


Yes, 
Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 
No.. 


Yes. 


18,100 


01,200 
87,200 

20,600 
40,800 


10,000 
1,000 


8,000 


1,000 
41,000 


6.000 

86,000 

0 


18,000 


I 
I 


I 


96 


^,003 
3,5^ 
l,2i)0 
1,479 


a 

o 

t 

i 


91 


-I 

II 


S3 
IS 

if 

8| 


39 


«3,400 

3,3U) 

0 

850 


075 
1,20C 


1,300 

4,000 

1,800 

20,000 

4,000 

2,000 


150 
4,800 

6,600 
8,000 


4,700 
21,250 


491 


2,118 


6,000 

2,500 

500 


8.350 
60,000 

80 

0 


2,500 


1,633 


1608 

1604 
16>« 
1606 
1007 


1608 
1600 


1610 
1611 


1612 

1618 

1614 
1615 
1616 

1617 
1618 

1619 

i6ao 

1621 
16£! 


1C24 
1025 
1626 

1627 


1629 
16S0 


1631 


1082 
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Table  1— Statistics^/ coUegn  for 


Location. 

Name. 

President. 

1 

9 

3 

1 

CAUPOBNIA. 

MUls  College 

MARYLAND. 

Bnltimore 

Mills  College  and  Seminary 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore... 

Society  for  the  Collegiate    In- 
struction of  Women. 
Smith  College 

Mrs.  CT.Mllls 

WlUlam  H.  Hopkins,  a.  m.,  ph.  us 

• 
Arthur  Oilman,  secretary 

« 

3 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge 

4 

Northampton 

South  Hadley 

Welleslev 

L.  Clark  Seelye.  D.  D 

Louise  P.  Cowles,  acting  presi- 
dent. 5 
HaIati  a  Shafer   a  m 

6 
0 

Moimt  Holyoke  Seminary  and 

College. 
Welleslev  CJoUeire 

7 

NEW  JEHSKT. 

Princeton 

Evelyn  College ». J 

T  H  MrTlVftine   n  d 

8 

SEW  YORK. 

Aurora 

Wells  College 

Edward  S  Frisbee  D  u      

9 

Eimlra 

Eimlra  College 

Charltjs  Van  Norden,  d.d 

10 

LoRoy 

New  York  (348  Madi- 
son ave.) 
Poughkeepsle 

OHIO. 

Cleveland 

Ingham  University 

W  W.  Totheroli  d  d           

11 

Barnard  College..... 

Rev.  Arthur  Brooks,  chairman  of 

board  of  trustees. 
Jam<w»  ^- TavlOT,  n.D  _- 

1? 

Vassar  College 

13 

Cleveland  College  for  Women.... 
Bryn  Mawr  College . .... 

1 
Hiram  C.  Haydn,  d.  d.,  ll.  D.tf ' 

14 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bryn  Mawr 

James  £.  Rhoads,  m.  d.,  ll.  o  .... 

•  Statistics  of4883-80. 

a  Succeeded  by  John  F.  Goucher,  D.  d. 
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Professors 

«i 

^ 

B 

» 

^ 

g 

and 

Students. 

,S 

ll 

s 

> 

Qstructors. 

§ 

1^ 

Q 

h 

of 

1 

1 

h 
ll 

S 

H 

Of 

1 

1   . 

1 

^ 

« 
< 

1 

i 

1, 

1 

1 

4 

ff 

G 

7 

s 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

6 

20 

20 

56 

164 

10 



880 

0 

11 

46,000 

81,000 

1360.000 

880,000 

1 

12 

12 

24 

120 

30 

283 

0 

6 

10.000 

840,000 

150,000 

161,000 

2 

67 

0 

W 

0 

0 

188 

4 

142 

0 

2 

8,000 

1,000 

80.000 

76,000 

* 

^i 

18 

82 

0 

0 

640 

1 

641 

0 

100 

6,635 

74,400 

428,000 

422,739 

10,542 

4 

\    & 

»» 

44 

0 

231 

42 

1 

272 

0 

18,167 

23,000 

284,000 

150,000 

19,000 

5 

7 

72 

79 

0 

0 

660 

10 

660 

0 

29 

36,662 

72,000 

1,082,425 

175,000 

36,000 

6 

,     9 

4 

4 
9 

18 
13 

18 
22 

2S 

4 
85 

1 
0 

46 

2,000 
8.000 

7 

0 

0 

8,000 

150,000 

200.000 

0 

8 

7 

9 

16 

87 

60 

146 

0 

8 

2,800 

6,000 

150.000 

93,400 

700 

9 

"8 

16 
1 

16 
9 

27 
0 

69 
0 

20 
86 

..... 

106 
86 

25,000 

1,500 
1,900 

88,000 
0 

6' 

6,000 
9,795 

10 

0 

0 

11 

8 

27 

85 

0 

0 

261 

6 

823 

0 

20,000 

♦96.591 

•632,628 

574,822 

12 

15 
1« 

3 
7 

18 
23 

0 

0 

11 
100 

21 

88 
121 

50,000 

50,000 
465 

13 

0 

12 

7,500 

15,000 

448,147 

H 

^Ellzabetli  Storrs  Mead  has  been  elected  president, 
c  Succeeded  by  Clias.  F.  Thwlng,  D.  d. 
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Table  l.—SUiUstics  of  colleges  for 


Location. 

Name. 

I^rcBldent. 

1 

a 

3 

1 

AT.ABAMA. 

Atliens „  „.-  .— 

AUiens  Female  College 

2 

HuntsvUlo..-— — 

Huntsville  Female  College 

Huntsville  Female  Seminary.... 
Judson  Female  InstJ  tnte 

A.  B.  Jones,  d.  d.,  £.i..i> 

3 

do 

J.  D.  Anderson,  a.  m 

4 

Marion.. ..---_—--.. 

S.  W.  Averett 

5 
6 

do 

Tuscaloosa .......... 

Marlon  Female  Seminary 

Central  Female  College 

James  D.  Wade,  a.  m.._ 

StiniTiftr  R.  Ff»ter,  jl,  m.  a 

7 

do 

Tuskege© ............ 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College 

Alabama    Conference     Female 
College. 

College  of  Notire  Dame      ........ 

Alonzo  Hill,  A.  M 

8 

John  Massey,  ll.d . 

9 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Jos6    

Sister  Amfilie  de  St.  Joseph 

Wnilam  A-  Finley,  a.  m.,  d  ix* 

10 

Saiita  Rosa .. 

Santa  Rosa  Ladles'  College 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

11 

GEORGIA. 

Athens 

Miss  M.  Rntheirford  ._ 

12 

Covington 

Georgia  Methodist  Female  Col- 
lege.* 

Andrew  Female  College* 

Dalton  Female  College 

R«v.  John  T.  McLa.Uf7k|fn,  a_  m 

13 

Ciithbert 

H.W.  Keyc 

14 

Daltoa 

Rev.  A.  B.  Warwick  d 

15 

Korsyth  .  ....  ...... 

Monroe  Female  College 

Richard  T.  Asbnry,  A.  m  « 

1« 

La  Grange 

La  Grange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Wesloyan  Female  College 

Harwood  Seminary 

Rufus  W.  Smith,  A.  m  . . 

17 

do 

Macon -. 

Mrs.  L  F.  Cox , 

18 

William  Ow  J^ass,  d.  d  .. 

19 

Marietta    

Joseph  S.  Stewart,  jr 

20 

Rome 

Shorter  College ." 

L.  R.  Gwaltney,  i>.  d.,  arid  "a.  J 

21 

Thomas  ville 

Young  Female  College 

Battle,  D.  D. 
John  E.  Baker,  a.  m 

2^ 
23 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Jacksonville 

do 

Knoxville 

Morgan  Park 

Kockford 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart*.. 
Illinois  Female  College 

1 

Madame  Henrietta  Spaldimr 
William  F.  Short,  a.  ii.,  dTS 

21 

Jacksonville  Female  Academy.. 
St  Mary's  School 

E  F.  Bullard.  A.  M 1""' 

i>5 

Chas.  W.  LefBngwell.  D.  d    rector 

2« 

Chicago  Female  College 

Gilbert  Thayer,  R  D  ... 

t7 

Sarah  F.  Anderson . . 

28 

KANSAS. 
Oswego -— ... 

College  for  Young  Ladles 

CoUege  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany  . 

Potter  College  for  Young  Ladles. 
Clinton  College 

1 
MissS.  H.  Johnson  ...                  ' 

«9 

Topeka 

Ellsha  Smith  Thomas,  s.  t  d 

30 

31 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green 

Clinton 

Rev.  B.  F.  Cabell,  M.  a.i;.ph * 

Amanda  M.  Hicks .. 

?r?. 

Danville , 

Caldwell  College 

Charlotte  A.  Campbell .  ! 

33 

Georpeiown 

Georgetown  Female  Seminary. . . 
Llbertv  Female  College 

J  J.  Ruck^r,  LL.  D ' 

34 

CUasgow 

Rev.  T.  S.  P.  McCall.  a.  m 

35 

Gloudalo 

Lynnland  Female  College 

Daiiiyliters  College     .............. 

E.  W.  Elrod  and  E.  W.  White  "' 

3« 

llarrod.sbiirg 

Lexington 

John  Augustus  Williams 

37 

Hanillion  Female  College 

Sayre  Female  Institute 

J.  T.  Patterson/ 1  ' 

38 

do 

H.  B.  McClellan,  a-m 

30 

Millersburg 

Millersburg  Female  College 

Jessamine  Female  Institute* — 
Kentucky    CoUege    for    Young 

Ladles. 
Logan  Female  College 

Rev.  Cadesman  Pope 

40 

NicholasviFle 

PeweeV^alley 

Russellvllle 

Miss  M.  F.  H«witt :.; 

41 

Erastus  Rowley,  d.  d < 

40 

A.  G.  Murphy,  A.M < 

4? 

Shelbvville 

Stuart  Female  College* 

W.  H.  Stuartg : 

J.  M.  Hubbard.  A.M VSZZ 

44 

Stanford 

Winchester 

Stanford  Female  College 

Winchester  Female  College 

Cedar  Bluff  Female  College 

45 

S.  W.  Pearey i 

40 

Woodbum 

Horace  H.  Epes,  a.m 1 

•  Statistics  of  18S3-89. 

a  Succeeded  by  Horace  IL  Epes,  A.  M. 


&  Succeeded  by  Martha  £.  Chase. 
c  Succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  S.  T¥ritty. 
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dSncceeded  by  Rev.  Gustavns  J.  Orr. 
« Succeeded  by  J.  E.  Powell. 


/  Succeeaed  by  J.  B.  5^^ ^^^STiiuvan. 
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Table  1. ^Statistics  of  colleges  for  ^cotr^n 


Location. 


Name. 


PresldcnL 


47 


67 


84 


85 


LOUISIANA. 

Clinton ^ 


Mansflpld . 
Min-ltn  ... 


MAINB. 

Deerlng 

Kent  Hill 

MARYLAND. 


Frederick  ... 
Luthervllle. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Aubumdale  . 

Boston 

Norton 


MENNKSOTA. 


Albert  Lea... 
Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPL 

Blue  ftountain.. 

Brookhaven 

Clinton 

Columbus 

Corinth 

Meridian 

Oxford 

Pontot^KJ 

Port  Gibson 

Shuqualak 

Starkville 

Summit 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia 

do 

Fayette 

Fulton 

Independence  . 

Jennlut?9 

LexluRton 

do 

do 

Mexico 

St.  Charles 

St.  Louis 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Til  ton 

West  Lebanon  — 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Borden  town 


Silllraan  Femal^  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Manstlell  Female  College 

Minlen  Female  College* 


Westbrook  Seminary  and  Female 

College. 
Maine  VV'osleyan  Seminary  and 

Female  College. 


Frederick  Female  Seminary 

Luther ville Female  Seminary ... 


Lasell  Seminary 

Gannett  Institute 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary . 


Albert  Lea  College  . 
Bennet  Seminary. . . 


Blue  Mountain  Female  College  . 

Whltworth  Female  College 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  College.. 

Corluth  Female  College 

East  Mississippi  B'emale  College. 

Unlr>n  Female  College 

Cliickasaw  Female  College 

Port  CJ  ibson  Female  College 

bhuqualak  Female  Collejre 

Starkville  Female  Institute , 

Lea  Female  College 


Christian  Female  College 

Stephens' Female  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

SjTiodlcal  Female  College 

Kansas  City  Ladies'  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary , 

Baptist  Female  College 

Central  Female  College 

Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary 

Hardin  College 

Linden  wood  Female  College 

Ursuline  Academy* 


New      Hampshire      Conference 

Seminary  and  Female  College. 

Tilden  Semiuary 


•Statistics  of  1888-89. 


Bordentown  Female  College 

a  Succeeded  by  R.  B.  Abbott,  d.  d. 


George  J.  Ramsey,  a. m.  . . 

Rev.  A.  D.  McVoy,  a.m  . 
Arthur  L.  Cox,  a.m.,  m.  s 

AlbartB.  Allen,  a.m 

Edgar  M.  Smith,  d.  d 


William  H.  Pumell,  a.  m.,  lu  d 
Rev.  J.  H.  Turner,  a.m 


Charles  C.  Bragdon,  a  m 

George  Gannett,  d.  i> 

Miss  A.  E.  Stanton ",Z 


Miss  Ella  Young  a 

Miss  S.  E.  Sedgwick  andMrsC* 
Sedgwlck-Smith. 


Rev.  W.  T.  Lowrey,  a.  m 
Lewis  T.  Pit7huarh,  a.  m 
Rev.  Walter  Hillman,  ljI.  d"  " 
Arthur  H.  Beals,  a.  m.,  ph.  d' 

Miss  N.  Lena  Elgin 

C.  W.Anderson ~  """ 

H.  N.  Robertson.  A.  M 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Buchanan 

Miss  M.  E.  Compton. . . 

Rev.  L.  M.  Stone 

T.  Q.  Sellers.  D.  D 

Charles  H.  Oiken,  ll.  d  . 


W.  A.  Oldham,  a.  m 

Rev.  T.  W.  Barrett,  A  M  . 
Rev.  Hiram  D.  G roves  . . 
Rev.  H.  C.  Evans,  A.  m  . . . 

J.  M.  Chaney,  D.  D 

B.  T.  Bie  we  tt,  LL.  d 

R.E.Blmfordft "" 

Arc  hlbald  A.  Jones 

J.  D.  Blanton > \" 

A.  K.  Yancey ." 

Robert  Irwin,  d.  d 

Mother  Seraphlne 


Daniel  C.  Knowles,  d.  d.c ' 

E.  Hubbard  Barlow,  a  m.,  ph.  d.I 

Rev.  William  C.  Bowen,  a,  u,d.} 

b  Succeeded  by  W.  A.  Wilson,  a  m. 
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Professors 

and 
astructors. 

Students. 

h 

oS 

1 

z 

o§ 

1 

1 

h 
I' 

a 

1 

1 
s 

I 

H    Amount  of  productive 
•»                   funds. 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

II 

h 

II 
1 

1 

47 

48 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

0 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

10 

18 

o 

9, 

7 

7 
3 

6 
7 

9 
6 

18 
8 

7 
8 

14 
12 
7 
19 
6 
9 
5 
5 

9 

9 
4 

10 
17 

10 
10 

26 
15 
17 

8 
10 

18 
15 

9 
20 

6 
10 

0 

6 

60 

20 
0 

55 

16 
9 

25 

60 

281 

166 
50 

62 

66 
51 

40 
8 

92 
80 

..... 

122 

100 
51 

100 
844 

108 
90 

166 
50 
90 

48 
16 

200 
226 
131 
312 
126 
147 
55 
54 

e 

90 

1,000 

1,200 
500 

3,500 
6.000 

2.000 
1,200 

1,500 
6,000 

•400 
75 

2,000 
5,000 

1,200 
200 

2,000 
500 

690,000 

30,000 
10,000 

103,000 
107,000 

100,000 
40,000 

120.000 
60,000 

»0,000 

0 
0 

30,000 
120,000 

32,000 
0 

0 
0 

15,000 
0 

0 
0 

1 

4 

10 

1 
4 

8 

7 

1 
2 

4 
3 
2 

1 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 

5 

22 
0 

0 

0 

2 
0 

5 
0 

3 

49 

50 

61 

62 
63 

64 



65 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

56 

"iT 

0 
96 
25 

32 

16 

0 

962 
400 

1,200 
600 

2,000 
200 

800 

250 

250 

1.500 

300 

40,000 
30,000 

25,000 
50, COO 
25,000 
50,000 
4.000 
25,000 
10.000 
35,000 

0 
.   0 

0 

0' 

2,268 

0 
0 

67 
68 

30 
90 
50 

170 
100 
55 

0 

..... 

59 
60 
61 

301 

62 

M 

38 

84 

63 

0 
0 

0 
0 

300 

200 

2,000 

"""156' 
300 

6 
0 

6.000 

64 

65 

30 

24 

66 

0 

0 

67 

1 
1 
I 

3 

'*3 
2 
2 

"3 
4 

4 

3 

1 
0 

4 

1 

3 

4 

8 

4 

7 
10 
8 
9 
6 

is' 

13 

8 

4 

n 

10 

5 
6 

5 

5 
9 
5 

10 
10 
11 
11 
8 
7 
10 
17 
12 
7 
12 
10 

9 

7 

8 

32 
40 
10 

'57' 
15 

74 
100 
48 

..... 

106 

197 

78 

166 
144 

ao4 

146 

89 
80 
114 
177 
100 
186 
100 
100 

224 
35 

47 

230 

1,200 

300 

1,000 

150 
600 

40 

200 

100 

500 

1,000 

0 

0 

300 

500 

2,500 

500 

8,500 
10,000 
10,000 

50,000 

"  "2.5,060" 
35,000 
3O,0CO 
60,000 
30.0C0 
75,000 
25,000 
65,000 
75,000 
60.000 

76,000 
60,000 

68 

69 

0 

0 

TOO 

70 
71 

28 
32 
31 
24 
10 
15 
20 
20 

'96' 

"io" 

'75' 

116 
54 

114 
65 
10 
99 
80 
80 

..... 

"0 

'"2 

20,000 
0 

6 

72 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

300 
500 

"2,'606' 

500 

2,000 

600 

1,000 

3,000 

700 

73 
74 
75 

0 
0 

0 

0 

19,000 

76 
T7 

0 

0 

7o 
79 

45,606 
11,000 

6* 

80 

'"26' 

11 

89 
74 

0 

0 

81 
82 

49,000 

«,000 

2,000 

83 

15 

20 

0 

3 

1,400 

1,000 

84 

85 

c  Succeeded  by  Bev.  J.  M.  Durrell.  d  Succeeded 
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Table  h—Statiaics  qf  colleges  far 


LocAtion. 

Name. 

President. 

1 

9 

3 

8^ 

NEW  YORK. 
Brooklyn  ........... 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Granger  Place  School 

87 

Canauual  j^a 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Ashe\'1llo         

CJarollne  A.  Comstoc^ 1./..J. 

B.  E.  Atkins,  A  M 

8K 

Ash*  vlllo  Female  College 

Ch  iriotte  Female  Institute 

(;a.^ton  College 

(hurlottc 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson 

Dallas 

Rer.  M.  L.  Little  a 

91 

Grecn>.boro 

Greensboro  Female  College* 

Clare mont  Female  College* 

Davenport  Female  College 

Loulsbnrg  Female  College 

ChovTan  IJ  i-inist  Female  Institute 

Wesley  an  Female  College 

Oxford  Female  seminary 

E-sfey  Seminary 

T.  M.  Jones,  A.  m..  d.  r»  6 

S^ 

Hiikory 

Will  H.  Sanborn              

n 

Lei:..ir 

JohnD.  Minlck,  aL  bI 

B4  !  LouLshiirfr 

S.  D.  Bagley.  a.  m 

95 
90 
97 

Murfr  e^b  -ro 

ao 

John  B.  Brewer,  a.  m. 
E.  E.  Piirham 

Oxford 

Nathan  I*enlck  ...           

9H 

Ral'ii?h 

do 

Salem 

H.  M.  Tupper.  D.  D 

t»» 

I'eaee  Institute 

James  Dfnw'idiile   a   u 

100 

Salem  Female  Academy  and  Col- 
lege. 

Thoma.svllle  Female  College 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute 

Bartholomew  English  and  caas- 
slcal  School. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College 

G  lendale  Female  College 

Granville  Female  College 

Shepardson  College 

Rev.  John  H.  Cleweli 

101 

Thomasville 

H.  W.Reinhartr 

10;! 

Wilson 

Silas  E,  Warren 

103 

104 

105 
lOti 
107 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati       (Law- 
rence and   Third 
si  reels  t; 

Cincinnati  (Wesley 
avouue) . 

cntn-lale 

Granville 

—  -do 

Oxford 

Palncsville 

George  K.  Bartholomew,  a.  m. 

PH.D. 

W.  K.  Brown,  A.  M.,  d.  d 

L.  D.  Pofcter,  d.  d 

Rev.  D.  B.  Hervey,  ph.  i>. 

D.  B.  Piirlnton.  Li*.  d  . . 

1('8 

Oxford  Female  CJollege 

Fnye  Walker,  d.  d 

n^.> 

Lal;e  Erie  Female  Seminary 

AUentown  Female  College 

Moravian  Seminary  . 

Miss  Mary  Evans...  11* J 

110 

PENN'SVLVANIA. 

Allen  town..  .. 

Rev.  William  M.  Relly,  pn.  d  . 
Rev  J.  Hllckensderfer 

111 

Ueihlehem 

112 

Chambersburg 

Lititz 

Merhaniesburg 

Ogontz  Srhool 

Pnila'l'>iphia 

PitlMhnr^ 

Washington 

Wilson  College 

Rev.  John  Ed'rar,  ph.  d 

118 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

H.  A.  Brickcnst^in . 

114 

Irving  Female  College 

Ogouiz  School  for  Yoimg  La.lics. 

Philadelphia  Seminary 

Mary  L  Kessler  c? 

115 
116 

I'Yances  E. Bennett  and  SvUia 

J.  Eastman. 
Rebecca  E.  Judkins 

117 
118 

Pittsburg  Female  College 

Washington  Female  Seminary  .. 

Anderson  Female  College 

Columbia  Female  Collecre 

Due  West  Female  CollcTf 

Cooper-LImesU)neIn~il;ute 

Greenxnlle  Female  College 

Walhalla  Female  College 

WUliamston  Female  College 

Brownsville  Female  College 

Wesleyan  Female  College 

Columbia  AthenfTum 

A.  H.  Norcra^s.  D.  D 

Miss  Nancy  Sherrard '.'."." 

Rev.  A.  A.  Marshall 

119 

SOUTH  CAHOLINA. 

And.^rson 

Columbia 

Dm'  We^t 

(:;ifTn«'vCity 

120 
121 

Samuel  B.  Jones.  D.  d 

Mrs.  K  M.  Bonner 

to-i 

H.P.Grimth 

123 

Greenville 

Alexander  S.  Townes. . . 

124 

Walhalla 

WiUiaiiibton 

H. G. Reed,  A. B .'.''..[  \ 

S.  Lander,  a.  m.,  d  d 

12fi 

TENNESSEE. 

Brownsville 

Th.  Smith,  A  M 

l'*7 

do 

Rev.  John  Willhuns,  a  u 

1?8 

Columbia 

FranUiln 

Robert  D.  Smith.  A.  M ' 

129 

Tennessee  Female  Colle^^e 

Howard  Female  College 

M.  Thomas  Edgerton* 

130, 

Gallatin 

A.  M.  Bumey,  a.m "/.1."*'1 

b  Succeeded  by  B.  F.  Dixon, 
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*rof©sRor8 

and 
istructors. 

Students. 

i 

S  . 

V 

1 

1 

ll 

1 

k 

r 

II 

1 

1 

S 
I 

5 
1 

1 

j 

1 1 

1 

1 
Hi 

22 

if 

f 

o 

0 

If 

1 

0 

s 

1 

4      5 

e 

y 

s 

9 

lO 

Jl 

1« 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

4     44 
2       8 

1  10 

2  7 

3  4 

4  11 
2       7 

1  5 

2  9 
2       3 
2       4 

2  7 
6       2 

3  10 

4  27 

2       4 

2  4 

3  9 

4  11 

1  11 

2  7 
8      8 

3  19 

6  18 

1      « 

3  12 

4  17 
3      1 

1      8 

7  17 

3  10 
16      9 

0  15 

....     4 

4  6 

1  10 

2  4 
2     12 

1  4 

2  8 

2     7 

48 
IQb 

'■^ 

7 

15 
9 
0 

11 
5 
6 
9 
7 

13 

31 

6 
0 

12 

15 

12 
9 
16 
22 
24 

7 
15 
21 
4 
9 
24 

13 
25 

15 

4 

14 
5 
10 

9 

385 
5 

20 
24 
16 

249 
59 

"  ioo' 

114 
22 

114 
36 
36 

8 

766 
102 

134 
160 
56 
165 
87 
47 
91 
09 
42 
113 
118 
136 
280 

119 
98 

125 

80 
110 

0 
0 

0 
0 

31 
0 

0 

1 

5.520 
1,800 

600 

100 

800 

2,000 

f  11. 219 

""""506' 

0 

1.CI0O 

8214.750 
24,000 

100,000 
25.000 
10.000 
75,000 

0 

0 
0 
0 

tl.332 
330 

0 
0 
0 

86 

87 

88 
89 
90 

91 

87 
15 
46 
6 



92 

22 
...... 

10 
44 
56 

..... 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
12 
0 

50 

100 

4,000 

20 

150 

2,000 

10,000 
25,000 
40,000 
15,000 
15,000 

0 
0 
0 

70 
0 

93 
94 
95 
96 

40 
31 
12 
35 

48 

(tI 

74 
13 

54 

%8 

111 

183 
17 

3 
•  "9' 

600 

500 

97 

98 

1,500 
5,030 

400 
600 

1.000 

1,100 
8,000 

600 
1.000 





■ 

1,000 

80,000 
200,000 

20,000 
8,000 

40,000 

280,000 

75,000 
20,000 
55,000 

0 
«,000 

0 
0 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

70,000 

0 

500 

6" 

0 

'2d,'o6o' 

99 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
7 

100 

101 
102 

103 
101 

39 

86 

2 

29 

24 

57 

105 
106 

87 
£8 

18 
142 
138 

"2 

106 
170 
138 

110 
108 
198 
62 
39 
109 

80 
247 
225 

65 
150 
185 
114 
225 

no 

176 

136 
61 
182 
100 
124 

107 

1(18 

0 

0 

2,500 

600 
6.000 
8,000 
2,700 
60 
4.000 

2.600 
6,000 
1,500 

1 
1,000 

5,450 

""3,"666" 
400 

176,000 

50,000 
150,000 
95,000 
60,000 
20,000 

32,000 

6 

0 
0 

5,000 

5' 

1,000 

IOO 

110 

20 
49 
8 
13 

""38' 
23 

88 

149 

...... 

...„ 

0 
0 

0 
0 

in 

112 
113 

114 

4 

115 

116 

70 
22 

25 
15 
75 
19 
34 
40 
55 

43 
31 
31 

"167* 

20 

*"39' 
50 
36 

44 

"60* 

175 

2 

0 

50 

2,000 
200 

5 
600 

100.000 
25,000 

4,000 
60,000 
15,000 
30,000 
25,000 

6.000 
15,000 

20,000 

6,000 

50,000 

20,000 

1,200 

10.000 

300 

117 
118 

20 
135 
110 

93 
150 

20 

71 

47 
30 
68 

"ioo 

"""2" 

2 

..... 

2 

**i5' 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 
0 
15 

119 
120 
121 

60 
1,000 

1,000 

122 
123 

1:'4 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

24 
0 

4 

1,000 

800 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

6* 

125 
P6 

600 

8,250 

600 

400 

0 

6,000 

300 

100 

127 
128 
1?9 

5    14 

20 

i      9  1  10 

130 

c  Succeeded  by  Prank  H.  Curtiss. 


0  Succeeded  by  Wilbur  F.  Wilson. 


d  Succeeded  by  Ernest  E.  Campbell: 
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Table  1.— Statistics  of  coUeges  for 


Location. 

Name^ 

Pr^ddent. 

1 

9 

3 

131 

TENNESSEE— cont'd. 

Jackson .- --- 

Memphis  Conference  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Cumberland  Female  College 

Soule  Female  College 

A- W.  Jone.?,  a.  m.,  i>.  i> 

m 

McMlnnville 

N.  J.  Finney,  A- M 

133 

Murfreesboro 

Nashville 

Z.  C.  Graves,  Lt*.  i> 

134 

Nashville  College  for  Young  La- 
dies. 

Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  La- 
dies. 

Martin  Female  College 

George  W.  P.  Price,  a.  ^.,  d.  d.„ 
J.  B.  Hancock,  a.  m .  a 

135 

.  do 

130 

Pulaski             

John  S.  WUkes  b 

137 

Rogersyllle 

Synodical  Female  College. 

Mary  Sharp  College 

WUUam  M.  GrayblU 

John  L  Johnson.  i>  i>    u^d 

138 

Wlncliester 

139 

TEXAS. 

Belton 

Baylor  Female  College 

John  HUl  Lntber,  i>  2>  c 

140 
141 

ChappellHUl 

Waco 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College  .... 
Waco  Female  College 

Edward  W.  Tarrant,  a.  mII".'  - 

\42 

VIRGINIA. 

Abingdon 

Stonewall  Jackson  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Martha  Washington  College 

Albemarle  Female  Institute 

Montgomery  Female  College 

Danville  College  for  Young  Ladies 
Roanoke  Female  College 

Miss  Kat6  M.  Hunt 

143 
144 
145 
14ft 

do 

CharlottesvlUe 

Chrlstlansburg 

Danville 

D.  S.  Hearon,  A.  ic. ,  i>.  d.  d 

W.  P.  Dickinson 

Mr8.E.T.BairtJ 

R.  H.  Sharp.  Jr.,  a.  ac  . 

147 

....do 

J.  T.  Averett,  a.  m 

148 

Glade  Spring 

CiordonsviUe 

Hollins 

Southwest  Virginia  Institute 

Central  Female  Institute 

Hollins  Institute 

Samuel  D.  Jones,  b.  tIIIH".'"., 

149 
150 

RodesMassle 

Charles  L.  Cocke,  a.  m 

151 

Marlon 

Marion  Female  College 

Rev.  J.  J.  Scherer,  a.  m" 

152 

Norfolk 

Norfolk  College  for  Young  Ladles 

Southern  Female  College 

Richmond  Female  Institute 

Sherwood  Female  Seminary*.... 

Staunton  Female  Seminary 

Vlrj?inla  Female  Institute 

Fauquier  Institute 

Episcopal  Female  Institute 

Valley  Female  College 

J.  A.  I.  CasseJLy,  B.  s. 

153 

Petersburg .... .. 

Arthtur  K.  Davis              

154 

Richmond 

MissSalley  B.  Hamiier 

155 

Staunton 

Prof.  J.  L  Massey 

Rev.  Jame?  Willis,  a.  ii 

150 

do 

157 

..do 

Mrs.  J.  B.  B.  Stuart 

158 

Warrenton 

George  G.Butler,  a  m 

159 

Winchester 

A.  McGill  Smith,  a.'m  

160 

do       

JohnP.  Hyde,  A.M  ,£>  i> 

161 

WEST  VIRGINIA- 

Clarksburg 

Broaddus  College* 

Rev.  J.  L  McCutclieon.  a.m 

Mr8.H.L.Fleld 

H.  R.  Blalsdell,  PH.  D    d*d 

162 
163 

Parkersburg 

Wheeling.       .    .    . 

Parkersburg  Female  Seminary.. 
Wheeling  Female  College 

Downer  College 

1^ 

WISCONSIN. 

Fox  Lake 

Milwaukee 

I 
Mary  E.  Lyon.  b.  s.,  b,  l 

165 

Milwaukee  College 

Charles  R.  Klngsley,  ph.  i> 

♦  SUtlstlcs  of  1888-89.     a  Succeeded  by  B.  IL  Charles,     b  Succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  M,  Saunders. 
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Professors 

and 
nstructors. 

Students. 

1 

k 
f 

u 

f 

1 

a 

n 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

h 

i 
1 

1 

1 

© 

1 

6 

•a 

6 

d 

fa 

1! 

s 

©«8 

1 
I 

• 

4 

5 

0 
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0 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

^^ 

4 
3 

2 

"¥ 

4 

4 
2 
2 

1 

3 
3 
2 
3 
4 
3 
1 
8 
2 
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3 

"5" 
6 
3 
2 
5 
2 

0 

1 

1 
4 

11 

5 
7 

17 

12 
8 
4 

18 
5 
12 

7 

5 

5 
0 
5 

15 
4 

12 
6 

21 
5 

17 
5 
5 

15 
6 
4 
9 

0 
3 
7 

7 
5 

11 

9 
10 
30 

19 

12 
11 
8 

22 
7 
14 

8 

8 
0 
7 
9 
9 
18 
5 
20 
8 
25 
8 
17 
10 
11 
18 
8 
0 
11 

7 
8 
8 

8 
9 

25 

25 
80 

25 

150 

66 
180 

..... 

175 

115 
153 

407 

475 

149 
155 
109 

220 
115 
186 

81 

83 
63 
79 
128 
100 
160 
50 
209 
116 
890 
04 
125 
30 
75 
113 
74 
74 
118 

60 
30 
64 

45 

101 

0 
0 

• 

0 

4,000 

1,000 
600 
726 

8,000 

1,100 
1,000 

1,000 

400 

12,000 

250 

81,000 

1,600 
1.600 

600 

0 
350 

100 
75 
600 

200 

815,000 

50,000 
25,000 
100,000 

125.000 

30,000 
40.000 
10,000 

125,000 
15,000 
40.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

131 
182 

€3,000. 

30,600 
0 

6' 

8400 
"2,066' 

183 

0 

1 

134 

48 

30 
60 

60 

23 
40 

106 
55 

4 

135 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

136 
137 
188 

100 
35 
43 

21 

100 
25 
51 

9 

20 
55 

92 

41 

139 

0 
0 

0 

4 
0 

0 

6" 

0 

0 
600 

140 
141 

142 
113 

5 

25 
42 
25 
10 

""0 

58 
64 
71 
75 
144 

"0 

...v. 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

500 
100 

30.003 
15,000 
40,000 
35.000 
30,000 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

144 
146 
146 

1,000 
150 

147 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

330 

7,500 

7,500 

148 
149 

20 
88 
120 
10 
25 

"26' 


""'26' 

189 
60 

200 
47 
80 

"z 

1,000 
250 
500 

2,000 
200 

2,666 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

200,000 
20,000 
60,000 
10.000 
60,000 

0 
0 

6 
600 

150 
151 
152 

153 

154 

155 

...... 

25 
13 
6 

11 

15 
30 
15 
14 
10 

49 
80 
10 
42 
28 

29 

1 
..... 

156 

..... 

8 

600 

000 

1.000 

700 

350 

'"'iob' 

75 

40,000 
10,000 
20,000 
80,000 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

25,000 
100,000 

157 

158 

159 

160 

..... 

161 
162 

4 

42 
60 



60 

3 
20 

..... 

0 

1 

200 

2.060 
3,000 

800 

"3.'666' 

163 

$0,000 
0 

"i6;666' 

164 
165 

0  Succeeded  by  P.  H.  Eager,  A.  m. 


(}  Succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  N.  Barker. 
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Table  2.—Statistic8  of  universUks  and  coUegea  for  1889-90 — Part  II. 
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ll 
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a-3 


91 


4il 


93 


94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


80 


84 


AT.AHAMA. 


Howard  College 

Southern  University... 

La  Payette  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

Selma  University , 

University  of  Alabama 

ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas  College 

Cane  Hill  College 

Little  Rock  University. 
Philander  Smith   Col- 
lege. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

University  of  Calif  omia. 

PlerceChristianCollege. 

University  of  the  Pa- 
clflc* 

St.  Vincent's  College.... 

Napa  College 

California  College 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Patiflc  Methodist  Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Southern 
California. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Col- 
li ge. 

Hesi>erian  College 


COLOBADO. 

University  of  Colorado . 
Coloratlo  College . 


Presbyterian  College  of 

the  Southwest. 
University  of  Denver  . . . 

CONNECTICUT. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University... 
Yale  University 


DELAWARE. 

Delaware  College 

DISTRICT  OFCOLUiTBIA. 

Columbian  University.. 
Georgetown  University. 

Howard  University 

National  Deaf-Mute  Col- 
lege. 

FLORIDA. 

John  B.  Stetson  Uni- 
versity. 

Florid  a  Conference  Col- 
lege. 
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200 
7,000 

500 
12,000 


60a 
100 

1.000 
300 

2,000 


fi8-ieo 

50 
90-40 


0. 
0 


750 


600 
000 


200 


41.330 

300 
8,000 

2,000 
600 

2,000' 
30,000l 
14,000{ 

2,000 

1,000 

1,200 

500 


8,140 

8,000 

700 

1,200 


8,000 
400 


200 


2,000 


800 
200 


31,698 
38,  COO 
200,000 


80 


18 


60 


»4,100 


7,000 
45,000 
13,aJ0 

3,000 


3,000 


2,000 
200 


100 


20,500 


150 


20,000 


(a) 


25-40 

28 

24,  30 
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0 
50 
30 

50 
50 
60 
80-80 
40 
61 

61-60 

42 

60 


r,ooo 

100 

8,000 

400 

50,000 


700 
♦40 


300,000 
1,200 
10,000 

1,000 
3,500 
4,000 


oO/XO 
2,500 


500 


(6) 

86 
80,100 


100 
75 
125 


20.000 
1,800 
2,000 


100,630 


60 


80-90 

6 


6,003 


14,000 


82-60 
45 


10,000 
6,000 


4,000 


1150.000 
100,000 
12,000 
800,000 
80,000 
330,000 


'>000j 


S6.W 


8,000 
75,000 
•20,000 


300,0001 


1,876,0682.035,036 
l.\000;  12.000 
150,  OJO;      60,000^ 


50,000 
80,  COO 
66,000 


0 

tsoo 


91,000 
87,000 


15,000 
80,000 


100,000! 
325,000 
25.000 


80,  C 
50.  C 


13,000 
25,00© 


O: 

2i,ooa 


1,250,000  M42,000. 


1,000,030 
400,000 


12,600 
22,000 

6e,ooo 

150,000 
0 


566,000 

1,006.917 
3, 147.894 


75,000 
600,000 

'666,'odo 


83.000 
260,000 

~i86,'o66 


122,000 

e 


3,006 

9oe.s]ft 

2es,i» 


25,000      20,000 


0 

6.185 

9,475 

GOO 


4^4« 
2,»0 


*  Statistics  of  1888-89. 
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5] 
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PLOnJDA— COllfd. 

St.  John's  Klveif  Con- 
re  run  j?p  College, 
KtiU  i  na  Col  lege . . „ . 


University  Of  Uet>rgi;l- 

Bow  don  Collei^ 

t;tilnt**vine  Colle*!^ .. . . . 
Mercer  Unlvfrslt)',,,.. 

Enniry  Cuik'ge..... 

Clark  ljnlv«  si  ty„, 


ILLi^Lll!^. 


Ht^JdlnK  College ,  - 

Illinois  \V(*i*k*yaii  Uui- 

versl!j% 
^  t,  VI  aleur  's  Collt'Ke , . . . 
U  la  ck  linriT  U  nl  viTril  ty . , 

t'urtUuKu  Collofi*' __, 

UDlvtiTally  Df  illljioits... 

SL  IttUHEiiis  CL+lleg'tf 

UvfiugiL^licuL  Pruije  in  1- 

E  \ir(?  k  a  C<iU<?ge  _.._,.„, 
North vvL'itterii  Univer- 
sity. 

Ewiii^  CoJlopie ,,.. 

K*jrthi:rn  111  inula   Col- 

leife, 
German-Euf^Iijiii  College 
Knox  Col lpge„ „,,,,.,,, 
T.  0  rii  bard  U  ri  I  veruitr-  ^  -  - 

IlJiDoii^  L'ullege.,^,, , 

Ln-vkt;  Poorest  Cnlverjilty 

MoKenUri*e  Cfjllege 

Lin  L'O  tn  U  111  ve  r?jU  y' .  ^  ^  ■  ^ . 
Moutrtout  b  C^l  le j4tJ  -  „ . . 
Xonh western  College. . 

Chad  dot  k  CoUeg^c' 

St.  Frincla  tsolciousCol- 

tcfg'e, 
Angiistana  CoHe^e . .  _  _ 
!St.   Josephs  Oiocej*ikn 

CoUfjire, 
Slitiiirtleff  Coljegje,,^. 

WesUtuld  Ciiil^'ge. 

Whe  at£>n  Col  lege , . .  * 


21 


INDIANA. 


Ind  1  ana  Un  Iv er^ll  y .  _  _ 

Wabii^h  C<dl*?f;c.. . 

til    Ci  I  lie  I  ffd  I  a  Co  ]  le  Re  . . 

??!  Franklin  C..l]fire..,„_ 
T!i  .  De  Viiuw  Lnlveraity  _„ 
ra  ■  iiiuioviT  CiiUege  .„__ 

eu    HartjiViUe  Cylfcge 

si  liuThr  University  ._.,. 
K  UnloxiChrJstiFiu College. 
!*3  Muore  fl  IMH  Cullege.^. 
84  j  Uiii\'i,'r>l L)^  of   K o t r e 

D^me. 
Sj  I  Ejirlham  College...,..,. 
m    Jiidgerllle  Colle^jp*  .  _  .. . 
87  I  St.  Melnrafi:^  C'  illngf  . . 
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29 
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3,000 


.IKW 


150 
1300 


1,000 
3,000 

500 
1,00(J 

500 

5011 

35a 
1,400 


5,000 


5110 


0 

1-    £ 

Ifl 

90^ 
0 

en 
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150 

mi 

£7''U6 
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2« 
45 
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30 

fl 

io 
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40 

ao 


12^ 


1,000 
2b0 

i.rifit 

3,500; 

3,00^! 

5(»f>i 

5»000|. 


3(1 
20 

»K5t 
27 


27 


175 

j,oog 


7I»,00U 
5,0(10 
I.OOO 

aoo 

lO.iXXti 
2,500 


if 


QS 


*io,ouo 

10,000 


11 

< 


20 


16^,000  N4£^30^ 


2,500 

500 
GO,iXiOl 


¥00 

8,000 
75,04X1 


2,000 

ei,0(w 

0,000 
S,0(W 

&,000 

ir,ooc> 

7,  OOo 
IJlOO 
3,500 

13.000 
4fUU0 

:*,50o 

5^0UU 


60,0(X) 


ft»0 

mooo 


3.300 
lOpOOCt 
5,000 


15,000 
1,000 


lao.oocy 
s.ooo 

15,  000 
150,  OOU- 
]CK},000. 
3&0,00Ck 


150,000 
f)(J,^iOO^ 
BVOOO^ 

400,000 

atjo,ooo! 

5(»,00U 


1^,000 
1^,000 


7i,000 


&0.000 

18,000 

4Da,<jOO 

0 

0 

65.  OOO]      60,  000 
405.  Ui«J  1,407^1)1^ 


150*  (.WO 

10,000 
130,000 

10,000 
126,000 

[^vo,  {*y^ 

57,  l.4A> 

ao,oiio 

30(^000 
li>,000 

100, 00() 
BO,  000 

53,(,>00 
2&,000 
!r7,835 


170,000 
165, 000 


175 
13,371 


SO,  £34 
i» 

16,000 
1&.000 


&\t>00 


20.000 
75,000 
40,000 


35,00O]J,l>J0,00O 


150,000 
40,000 


S.OOP|, 

10,  <m 

*^00.tJ0O| 

iyo,ooo| 

rti '0,000: 
'J  J  000 
:iLJ,-i71| 
IA^>CI0 
100, OuO 
»,000, 


3,00€l 
12,500 

3,300 

1,500 
0 
0 


IR.OOO 
1,000 


3,300 

flO.OOO 

45.000 

40,000 

10,000 

0 

U 

ft,  000 

fl,Oi:0 

5L0 

1,000 


0,   10,  iriS 

1 

et>,O0O|     1,000 
'43,'oCio  "7,666 


500,000 

3841,000 


3,00a 

100,000 


Itd.OOOl     lO.OOG 
4€0,000:    11,000 


t4,I3S 
350,000 
50,000 


ll.OtKJ 

Il7.t>00 

4,000 


76,000 
20,000 
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100 
lOL 

102 

loa 

101 
10^ 

I0i3 
lOT 


\m 

no 
ni 
lie 

113 
114 
31^ 
IH 
117 
J 18 
110 

lao 

121 

122 
123 


124 

125 
126 

127 
128 
129 

130 
131 
132 

133 

134 
135 
130 


137 


KAm«, 


Coe  CoUcBB ...*,.,„, 

Amity  Culleftfl ...^ ..... 

G  ria  wolil  College ... 

Nunytgiim  Li^iher  Col- 

Desi  Moines  CoUegti , 
Iirako  LTniteralty 

Upper  Iowa  University, 

Iowa  Ciiilt(p3 — . 

JjCHOK Collem  -...,.^,„ 

SimpHcm  College,.. 

Stat©    UiLlTuraitf  ot 

Iowa, 

Gercitkn  College .^^. 

low^a  Wealeyau  Unlvcr- 

aitv. 

C«riieU  College *.  *„. 

Oakaloosa  College , 

Penn  College. __.._...._. 
C^jntral   UulTeralty  of 

Iowa, 

Tabor  Col  leffe _  ^^^ . 

Western  €mlo|-e 

WitrtburK  Qollfii^U  .^-*« 


Midland  Collej^ ., 

S 1 .  1  Je^ed  Ic  t  K  <  ;c  aiege  ^ 

U^iker  University , 

CoHeye  of  ETfii^orlii  __.. 
Htf^blHiid  Untvcrs-lly,., 
Cumpljell  University.. 
Unlver'slty  of  iCansaji  . 
I.uLue  r  nl  verjsii J  •  . .  ^  ^  ^ , 
Ht  Lhatij- CoUf uc  ,_. 
CH  \  a  wa  U  nl  verslty  _  ^ . , 
SL  Mary'^  College.  .„_. 
Kansas  wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 
Cooper  Memorial  Col- 
lege. 
Washburn  CoUegp 
Garfield  University 

KENTUCKY. 

BereaCk>lleee 

Ogden  College 

Centre  College  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Eminence  College 

Georgetown  College 

South  KentackF  Col- 
lege. 

Garrard  College 

Kentucky  University... 

Murray  Male  and  Female 
Institute.* 

Central  Unlyerslty  of 
Kentucky. 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

West  Kentucky  Classi- 
cal and  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Kentucky  Wesley  an  Col- 
lege. 

«Statlstlcsof  188&-80. 
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880,000     €85,000 


90,ooa 

200,000 


40,000 
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6,2Sr 
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75,00rt  125.051  «W 

65.000^  50,^  ^2 

49,000^  10,£S^2 

15.00rt  I5,000«     L» 

80  ood  ».00il  12.2 

250,00(4  238,4a;      » 


15,  C 
75,  C 


22,000- 
60.000 


ieo,aw(    66,000 

40, 000       13,000 


50,000 
10,000 

15.000      50,000 
3t,liOO      85.000 

z,:0i    15,000 


50,000 


10.«B 
5.686 


35,000 

20,000 

60.00^   »«J 
"M 


•100,000 
80.000 
16,050 
40.000 

350,000, 
70,  com 

110,000{ 

ao,ooo< 
8i,ooo; 

50,000^ 

! 
©,000 

410,000 
350,000! 


40,000=  s,m 

0  ' 

165.0001     1,» 

30,00^     3,W 


]4,oe0|' 

100,OOOj 


105,00o|  80,000  i^ 
40,000:  140,000^  ^  " 
100.000,    225, OPO]  »'^ 


25.003!. 

75,(00 

40,0001 


300,0001 
»7,O0O,- 


■i,s(» 


10,000| 
133,250, 
16,000 

125,000 

50,000 

30,000 

8,000 


22,500      S,O00 


200.009 
90,000 


0 
0 
8 


a  Partly. 
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I  II  is 
gar .  s . 


■-!- 
^11  119 


lae     Arofidia   Male  and  Fe- 
male  Ci  fclii^K*^- 

j<ity  and  Aifrlrulmral 

HO  JfU'risoii  Collt-ae*  .,„., 
lit  iiit,  L'iEirleaCollegLi....^. 
1*2     Cejatt'Uiiry    CiJllege    of 

143  Ki'&chje  C'olkg*?^,, ,,,-,- 

HI  Vi  A I  e  err  *  o  f  t  h*?  1  mm  acu- 

I  iLiLe  Dmofjptloii. 

H5  LelLiml  riiivei^^tty...... 

l*fl  NewDrlfaTislTnlvoraity 

1 47     iSon  ( h  oni  I  ?  n  iTiT^il  t  y \ 

%iS     Str:itKlit  l!ulv!^rsi;y 

li^  T»livut<    Ihil varsity   of 


150     B.mtloin  Collt^ge 

J5l     llatH^  College.  _ 

15 J     Cyll>y  Unlvtjn'^tiy _._.., 


153 
IM 

155 
1^ 
157 

lap 

ISO 
Ifll 


le^ 


KAHYUiStD. 


SIh  Jifhn'ei  roUtpce  ^ 

Ja!md  Hopkins  Unlvel'- 
ally. 

Loyfila  College--"- 

HwKauColle(?e „ 

Wfishliijjton  Collegc-^^^ 
liot^k  HiVlColIf*tJci  ...... 

i^U  Cliarn?s  i'ulloKC 

Moiml  Hi.  Mary's  Col- 

Jfiew    WifstliSfir   CrjlieKG 
Wr^steru  Maryland  rol- 


IC3  ; 

ir}\  I 
IfiTi  I 

ml 
w ; 

m  I 

170  I 


U  ASSA  CTTTJS  BTTS- 


F\tTlh 0 Ptt  Col U-g^ 

tSiiAion  CoUefce* ---^ 

I U  ►I'-ton  UnivferBity 

iljinrj4rJ  Univerbtty  ..., 
I^r^^nob  Protestant  Col- 

Tijfra  ColleRH  „.. 

WiniLvnm  CuUegc  ..„,.. 
{'Iflrk  Uckiverflily  ,„.,,.. 
Colkg^*   ot  i,b  e   Holy 
Croky. 


33 


0^- 


LJbi'jiTy. 


Be 

r 

94 


95 


2& 


I 


S^ODO'     1,000 


311 


B»-50 
0 


10.   CO 


irjO        £00,    2i^  50 
lO.DOO     IjftCO  60 


l,Or(j'  tool             ft 

...4    J,«W  1,000, 

01     ^ni  £00,         0 

a."    11,  ntw'  I 

l*il,  i:i, UOO  i,6w>          80 


50   41,^11, 
2\,  f^Xt 


0       0 


B,000 

iti'nuo 


? 


3T 


0,000 


io,oo<? 

1,000 
10,000 

1.  (no 
60,001 


2B 


200.000 


11,  stxi . 


20,000;  ^,QOQ 

e,50(>  40D 
*!h500' 

#,»0&  2,000 

Hi, mi  i,o(X) 


a,ooo, 


m& 


2&,     IJKAI 


MICHIGAN, 


174 
175 
iTff 
177 
173 


Aclrlan  Holles'P-^*— .- 
Alblanf'o^lep^^  

Almrk  CiiUt?i?n 

rni\*?rsity  i*f  MlchiKan. 
llrU  I U^  C  reek  C«l  1 1-  ff 9 .  * . . 
I  BmaonU  Cnllnpn  ._ 
I  Uotruit  Colh  ifrv 


25     '24 

ol  ... 

10._.. 
0 


3   190,  fa,mi 

0         U     t'J  (KJfl 


ar 


IfWl 

J 


5(> 


BO  1'7-tKXI 
10  ]0,00(»i 
l^WO 


7?^  mjm 


ISS    170,000 


100,000 

1^,000 
150,000 

1IK»,000 
I!?).  000 

no.  fi(X> 

■J90,W30 


39 


0 
|31g,3lS 


50,000 


flfi,000 

3,000 
,150,000 


im,m^  4so,ooo 

nS(J,0OCl^    mKOQQ 


n/^}  ((Q(0 

7Q2|OfH>ri,'(^"36,"oOO 


m    s,£<Kjf  imooo. 


1^ 

30,   tfl^. 


50 


1,000 


t5,<X» 


l£,900. 


!),QO0 
30,0U0 


45 


no 
*?o 

15<^ 
ItMt 


15.000     150,000 
B,000:      00,00(1 

^,500!    100,000 


30 


n5,ooo 
4,100 


0 

3»tQ00 
0 

mooo 


10,000 


l^M«0 


GOO 
1^1,000 


150,  wo!    .rO.lMTO  1,000,  00&    5O,0O0 

r^ooo    miowfi  o . 

l^.OtJO]     33**,OnO,IjT75,(K)fV 
TfiiJ  000,3, 001 1 ,  iJOil  7 ,  030, 03 1 

£tjm\     itWO 


ino  •5<1,000|  *500.000 
lO^i    40,03[J     40C1,000 

000    

flO;    10,(KJ0„--.. 


fi.  000  .VlO 

S,f>Ol>|  H,000 

7'I^»4fcil  l»,'X77 

i,ano  100 

4  (WV 


28 

0 


SS,000 

ao.cioo-; 


5771,0001 

Irtnl 


275.000 
LE]«),000 

02&,000 

wfl,oa!i 


TT:i,Ki: 
700,000 


1,000 


210,000 
5SO,000 

0: 

4a,D00| 


00,337 

4^,50B 

14,»00 

130JJOO 
£,000 


17,  M» 
33,000 


2^1£3 
3,000 
3S,000 


•  Statistics  of  18S8-89. 


a  Includes  apparatus  and  libraries. 
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Kame. 


1    \i 


Library. 


Si 

is 


fe3 


^1 

i 


H 


170 
180 
181 
182 


183 
184 
185 
186 

187 

188 
189 
190 
191 


192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 


198 

199 
200 
201 


208 

204 
206 
206 
207 
S08 

209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

210 
217 

218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
228 
224 


91 


MicmG  AN— cont'd. 


Hillsdale  College.... 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College . 
Olivet  College 


MINNSSOTA. 

St.  John's  University.. - 

Hamllne  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University   of    Minne- 
sota. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Col- 
lege. 

Carieton  College 

St  Olaf  College 

Macalester  College 

Parker  College 


9d 


93 


94 


9ft 


96 


97 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi  College 

Cooper  Normal  College. 

Harper  vllle  College 

Rust  University 

K  avanaugh  College 

University  of    Missis- 
sippi. 


MISSOURI. 

Southwest  Baptist  Col- 
lege. 

Pike  College 

Christian  University 

St.  Vincent's  College ... 

Carthage  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

University  of  the  State 
of  Missouri 

Grand  River  College*.... 

Central  College 

Westminster  College* .. 

Lewis  College 

Pritchett  School  Insti- 
tute. 

Karris  College 

Western  College 

La  Grange  College 

William  Jewell  College. 

Missouri  Valley  College. 

Morrisville  College 

Scarrltt  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Park  College 

College  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

St.  Louis  University .... 

Washington  University 

Shelbina  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Druiy  College 

Tarklo  College 

Avalon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 


8,000 
3*  7,000 
0  5.000 
0   16,827 


10,000 


2,000< 
5,000 


16,000 


1,000 


25,000 
200 


&    9,508 


12 


15 


110 
0 
0 
0 


641 

4,000 

400 


5,000 
4,000 
700 
1,100 
1,200 
13,000 


700 

850 

800 

12,000 

500 

23,647 

600 
4,500 
6,000 
4,000 


100 


600 
1,000 
1,500 


400 
1,000 


1,200 


1,000 
8,000 


17,203 


435 

500 
2,000 
4,000 
100 
600 
800 

2,000 


420 
800 
500 


200 
60 


40,000 
801    8,000 
50 


16^20.000 

500 

1,000 

8,600 


1,000 
0 

22,000 
100 


100 


915 

25 

2^30 


80 
80,  86 


15,000 


35.619 


12,000 
7,000 


31 


150,0001 
600 


26 
0 
45 
18 

27,588 

I.5C0 

20,000 

500 

80-60 
40 
50 
12 
40 
0 

6,000 

250 

1,600 

800 

0 

50,000 

30 


21-86 
40 


40 
20 

86 
40,  50 

40 
80,  88 
15-45 

40-60 
80 
40 
40 
25 
25-40 
&-42 

15-80 


250 

500 

1,000 

40,000 

600 


40.000| -I- 

4,000!  0| 

800,000-    551000' 


25,000 


100 


8,000 
8,500 
1,200 

800 

700 
800 


200 

1,200 

600 


5,000! 
75,000 
100,000 
40.000 

534,000 

15,000 
85,000 
85.000 
100,000 
30,000 

7,600 
6,000, 
80,000 
50,000 
110,000 
10,000 
25,000 

185,000 


60 
160 
86 

80,  48 
80 
30 

22-87 


150,0001 
200 

25,000 
1,000 
1,000 
5,000 


680,000 
10,000 

225,000 
48,500 
10,000 
55,000 


'56;60(^j 


t^ 


ItSoOO!    iS 
0 


2,8W 


J        " 

«o.«». e 

^d  ill? 

84,707    a,'* 


•  SUtistics  of  1888-€9. 


a  Partly. 
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225 


228 

227 
228 
220 
290 
231 


234 


235 
236 
237 


240 
241 

242 
243 

244 
245 
246 
247 

248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 

25i 

255 

256 
257 

258 
250 
260 
261 


1     \i 
If  Jo 

5-° 


N;imc. 


Co  1  It^'e  o  f  Mont  atia . . .  ^. 

NRlltiASKA. 


£ie  n  t^vne  Collega . , . . . .. 

II M  Lino  CoUei^ 

CjitiKTUQlVPrfilTy.  

Un  Ivt^rslty  of  Nebra^ika, 
G  :ttoa  Ct*lle;?ti! ...  ^  __..___ . 
Orel ^ h  t  ou  Col  lege . 


>'eta:>a. 


iiO 


Uj  ii  vc  1 -s  1 1  y  o  r  Xe  vnda . . 

NEW  HAJirsffirtE. 
DartnioiitliC'ollegc? ._ . . , 

NEW  JERSEY, 

5t.  H^netUci'**  Collpgi*. 
Rm  ytrs  Ct J  Ue  jjffi  ,.,.„„ , 

Cc^U  H  ^t?  1" J  r  N  c w  J  ers«y . . 

Heart. 

NEW  MEXICO* 
NEW  YORK. 


Al  f red  Uulwrs  I  ty . 

lejEi*?. 
St.  St<"plieii'is  ColleRe.,. 
PnlyterhTiif  IrustUiUeoI 

Brook  lyn. 

Si-  F  ranc  1^  Col  1  o  t^e . 

St.  John"^  CViUt^yf..  ^-. 
ClUiIejIus  Colh-f^o  „„,_,, 
St>   LuvvTenti?   Uiilvt*r- 

sltv. 

HaTiilUoc  C'oljpge |    10 

S  t .  J  t jhti  ^s  College . , 

Hoi  Ktrt  roi  [eit:i? 

Co  ]  i^ii  tp  U  ti  1 V  erw  I  ty  _ 
Comer  ]  I  U  rj  i  vers  Uy ..... . 

Ci>ilf^i3  ot  St.  t"*rancla  I 

Xavlcr.  I 

Callei^'o  Of  tlio  City  or  j 

New  York.  I 

Col  umbl:i  Collogo . **| 

Alanha)  lan  College'. .i 

Unlverally  of  the  City  ? 

nf  ?Ct  w  York.  \ 

N:iii'jcar;i  University*  — ! 
i'  n  i  VH rs ity  o r  Rocliuatisr  I 
Tfuion  Uiiivi^riilLy.  .,„.' 
Ssymcuse  Uiilvt^rHlty..._l 


1^1  ia 


3 1  an 


^S 


0       0       t) 

JO    It  Ta 


0 


Llbr;iry. 


C     . 


ti4 


soo 

■I,  aw 


11^4111 
4,00*i 


l,i!00 


3,00tJ 


70^00(J 


500 
S.OOO 


7.T13 
12     0/J72 


Si,  000 
3U0 


^^ 


as 


loa 


SfJO 

4,ooa 


5^ 


9« 


i»r 


lao   SI,  500 


P 


3§ 


fll3,(ViO 


;|0;      l.OOO     100,  {JOO 


2,000 
""20  J 


1T~  24  10^500, 
27 

Oj  52.5(XJ 

10-23  3,0U0 

30  4,000i 


4,000 


497 


4,000 
3,000 

14.000  ,. 

0,7i8l    3,000 


1. 000 
1,000 


? 


35,000 


27!  23,&6I     3,131 
r>J    ILM145  .  

3a  KB,  i3s;  30,  dm 


0  27. 


i.eoo 


ro,oo(j 

100,000 
02^,500 
23,500 


115,000 


1,000     1^^,000 


m 

JOO 


1,200 


gl 


II 

< 


i>i> 


t3,oon 


4,0(J0 
43,  UO 
!Si,tfOO 

P&3,560 
13,000 

150,000 
Ml,  000 


01,000 


t 


•25,000l.,, 


*3O,0O0  *400,OOOL 


160, 
17, 


GO     21, 


10fS115,700;^... 

ji    7,ftl»l        !S(S 
510    14,000 

4     e^OOQ 
£W  25,010.„_ 
,,.J  29,500. ...,. 

^5!  ^500'  i,aoci 


jsn-2011 

50-tOO 

0: 


&il,OW> 
5Kn,  2^1 
75^000 


*TO,00OL 


s,noo 


no, 

161, 


2ai, 


152, 


iS3 
100! 


000 

uoo 

000 
300 

500 
000 
500 
000 


2ift,000 


*;63, 
,:j33, 


105,000 


30 


tSSfOQO 


500 

19,860 

35,000 

0 

7,7*J0 


1,500 


2,500 


02,000 


0.5OD 


0 
2Sl,6J0 


3ir,  433 


2«0.B5t 
5:«,90» 
gi^'4,8&4,088 

000  0 


230,<)0«i 


00  ilV2-l 
30~10j:  105, 


,000, 
380, 
500, 

,100, 
itHfcl  lOTi, 
Mill  ^067, 
OUI>     801 


41,25(^ 


31,000 
130,000 

6,000 


a  131,^40 
550,000 


401,473 


^,000 

33,310 

1,000 

0 

15^,018 

500 

t^,045 


30.050 

1S5 

103,500 


^,!m 


695,  ow]   ea,qw 


♦  Statistics  of  1888-80. 

a  Partly. 

6  Three  of  these  are  but  partly  endowed. 

c  Four  of  these  are  but  partly  endowed. 
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mi 

2153 
21}  i  , 

^^ 


B73 


27S 
t70 


U al vi?rs i T y  of  N o r t  b 

Twiddle  rii1^pr*1fy.._.., 

i  T  till  frird  CuUf '^»* *—  . 

Norrli  L  :il-i4iriil  ToUfifti,' 
Sliiiiv  I'll]  v^ri*l  t  jr  ..„,,,. ' 

LivJni^stnUU"  CV»lli<j£(.t ' 

\V  a  ke  For&s  t  Ci>11  ^gi^ , 

Fiircrn  Ciille^*.,,..,   ... 

OHfO, 


^1 

30] 
31(1 


I    .- 


lliKhtel  Ctjik'Aii    

Mmiril    Uul'Ht  tViJli^j^t^--^ 
Ar^T L Iznif  1   Ti  1 1 vr r.s t tv  . , ,.  f 

St  ,ii.i-i(?ikn'H  rf.j]ii.'(n' 

St.  XLiYit'T   ^*lH^^Lr^'      .    . 

L^nU^F.-rsUvefrilni-'Inrtsitt 
Ad  If!  U3rl  Ci  tl  ]  M  k^i '  <  4  W ' '  Hi  ■ 

lirhmml  t'oU*'iri',» .! 

I'jiittt  \\  VM\\¥vA\y  .... 
(iliJi-Si.iti^  irijiv, THl^y, 

I'tmHiiy  fiiUiti^n _. 

lUriim  t*i>]lcii"  .  ^ .,,,, 
M *irl<?  1 3  n  Tu n ei: c .  - » . ,». 
I' Yunk  I  In  L'l >1  Ir  u;c , 

Mlurul  UnlV(.*i5t;v,,,, 
Hlrhiiionfl  CVilU';i(>,*.. 
kloGrmnk*  C'i>Eti*ju''*- 

Si^hl    {^al!PL1^(^  *.    ^,    ^ 

liViitciilH-'i't:  riill**yn..., 

rrUittlJ  r]|i\rr>h;i-       . 
r:n  tK'rl3L'iii  ^ll^^^  ^' 
Wllhr-rfiOve  l'Tu^i      i ■■>',, 

U  ni  vtrr .^  H  y  t  s  r  W  o<  ja  i  l^i*  . . 

AqiIoOU  C'Dlh'K< 
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Name. 


^Vi'st^^rii  CTiilvpraliy  of 
INi^nasylvania. 

M  u  b  1  etj  bGvu  Ct»l  lege , 

Lebanun    Vallef    Cot- 


legfi. 


Si.Viuctmt  Collegij ..,.. 

G  ene  v;t  Col  lej?© , . . . 

Die  k  1  QSon  Colle^o  ._■..» 
Ptjunsjlvanla  MUUary 

XJralaus  Ci>lleffe _ 

Ijafi^yetto  College. ..,,..' 
Pennsvlvanla  College  ,: 
Thi<?l  College  __....---„, 

Utq-vv  riiv  CoHei«Ee,.,_-_ 
Hiiv^rrord  CoDoftu  ...... 

1-^ankCin  and  Marshall 

Uucknctll  University.... 
Llncolni  University  ,_._. 

St,  Fnmfia  ColloRO .. 

AJU^^hony  Collet^  ,.._,. 
C<.'ufrMl     l^nDflylvanla 

Westminster  College 

La  Salle  College  

St.  .Joseph's  Colloj?e 

UnirersUy  of  Peiinsyl- 
vania. 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Swarthmore  College 

VlUanova  College 

Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Brown  University 


II! 

pi    -^ 
&   :^ 


(It      0      0 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Allen  University 

University  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

Brskine  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Clallin  University 

Wofford  College 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Pl^irre  University 

UaUota  University 

KedUeld  College 

University  of  South  Da- 
kota. 
Yankton  College , 


TENNBSSKB. 


King  College , 

U.  S.  Grant  University 

*  Statistics  of  1888-89. 


93 


8d 


T  library. 


31 


^2 

i 

55 


4d 


8,000 
4,500 


1,000 
750 


£0  25, 
125   15, 


000 
200 
000 

800, 

400 
000 
000 
000 
000; 
GOO, 
385 


300 


5C 
2,000 


2,  COO 


9,250 
13,000 

2,000 
12,000 

3,300 


0     5,200 
74  CO,  000 


lOQ 


a     3 


12,851 


2,000 
2,000 


3,000 
300 


800 


75,000 


10,500 


68,000 


20,000 


'Jit 


fi^y 


(6) 


39 


^2 


1^ 

a" 

> 


ar 


I 

CO 

I 

ol 

S 
•a 
> 


98 


^^1 
II 

< 


39 


8250,000'  (200,000 


810,000      80,000     132,000 
2,0001      50,0C0      15,000 


9,000,  75,000,  130,000 
2.),  000  256,000,  286,510 
5,000|    250,000 


45-75 
39,50 

4o; 

50* 
25 


48 1    *8I,000'. 


36 
32-181 

24 

80 

0 

100-200 


24 


100 


40 


50,900 
10,000, 
8,000' 

5,ooo; 

80,0001 
60,000 

75,000i 
81,200 

2,500 
15,000 

5,000 


600,000 
270,0001 
60,000 
55,000L 
400,0001 
120,000 

300,000, 
185,000 

45,000 
120,000 

22,000 


2r2,302 
137,000 
60,000 


6,000  100,000 


215,000 
170,000 

359,000 

237,450 

0 

150,000 

150 


tfO 


11,000 

4,568 
14,000 


19,025 
30,000 


53,000 
7.000 


14,000 
7,906 

66,666 

56,506 

0 


300 


185,0001,680,000^1,674,929  240,000 


25,000     500,000     400,000 


20,009     150,000     255,900      8, 


25,000 
3,000 


0 
40-60 

50'     10,000 

3,      1,000 
40 


*625,000  *980,836 


20,000 
250,000 

30,000 
60,000j 
30,000, 

100,  coo' 

100,000 


30,00a 
100,000 

25,000 
125,000 

75,000 


...   25,000 
606l  250,000 


78.000 
50,000 


22,000 
■"*53,'666 

6,100 
115 

0 

950 
6,000 

6 

0 

6,500 
0 

11,000 

20,850 

20,000 
0 

8,000 
500 

a  Partly.  b  In  college,  16.25 ;  prepara  tory,  «81. 
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301 


861 
865 
366 
867 
368 
860 

870 
871 

872 

873 
874 

875 
876 
377 
878 


870 
880 
381 


884 
385 
886 
887 


880 

800 

801 
802 

803 

804 
805 

806 

807 

808 


^  J. 


Name. 


ill 


TENNESSEE— cont'd. 

Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University. 

Hiwassee  College 

Southwestern  Baptist 
University. 

Knoxvllle  College 

Unl  versl  ty  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

MaryvlUe  College 

Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege. 

MilUgan  College 

Carson  and  Newman 
College. 

Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 

Flsk  University 

Roger  Williams  Uni- 
versity. 

Vanderbilt  University.. 

University  of  the  South. 

Burrltt  College 

Greeneville  and  Tuscu- 
lum  College. 

TEXAS. 

University  of  Texas 

Fort  Worth  University. 

St.  Mary's  University .. 

Southwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Hope  Institute 

Wiley  University 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add-Kan  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College 


UTAH. 

University  of  Utah. 

VERMONT. 


University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Mlddlebury  College 


VIRGINIA. 


Col- 


Randolph-Macon 
lege. 

University  of  Virginia.. 

Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege. 

Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
lege. 

Washington    and   Lee 
University. 

New  Market  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 


I 

s 

9 
55 


99 1 93 


10 


15 


17 


Library. 


oS 

ll 


94 


6,000 


a 

S5 


9ft 


6,000 

2,400 
7.000 
7,000' 
1.6001 
10,000 
8,600 

400 
600 

2,800 

4.011 
8,840 

16,000 

24,000 

1,280 

7,000 


6,300 
1,000 
2,500 
1,200 

150 
1,400 
4,000 

700 


460 

200 
8,000 


2,075 
612 


8,500 

40,000 
16,000 

10,000 

45,000 
8,000 


4,000 

1?  'rfloo 

...i        400 


500 

i.'soo 

600 
100 

450 

1,500 


4,000 

8,000 

854 

500 


200 
100 
200 


1,500 
2,000 


800 
814 


2,700 

15,000 
1,200 


6.000 
1,000 


r 


96 


960 

25^iO 
66 

5 

50 

50 

12-50 

10 


86 
25-40 


700 
1,000 

2,000 


18      6,000 


50 
100 
40 
20 


0 

40 
40,60 

24-{t2 

10 

56 

26-60 

45 

8-5 
12 


40 


75 


60 


50 


II 


97 


881,500 


8,ooo|    so,o66j     6s,666 

( 

4S6,Oo3l' 

60,000r.. 

d 

112,  OOO' 


50 
13,000 


1,500 
10,000 


5,000 

1^,000 

S»,000 

4,000 

200 


50.000 

1,500 

600 

2,000 


1,000 

500 

3,000 


1,200 
1,881 


25,000 


60  100,000 
60  25,000 


5,000 

263,300 
8,000 

1,000 


II 

o 

0 

> 


98 


S5 


99 


fCO,000   fl8O,OO0 


60.000 
500,000 

4O,00U 
10,000 
60,000 


15,000 

15,  r^ 

80,000 

800,000 
100,000 

450,000 
125,000 
25,000 
20,000 


Suia 


1S,«B* 


a    i,w 

90,000|  ^ 

10,000      2.36 

?:d:::::z 

900.0001 

60.000!  60,«> 
0.  2» 
0  • 


200,000     A42.000 
WOOO..?!?^ 

50,000| *" 

140,0001 :""" 


5,000 
2,800 


16.  on 


50,000 


250.000 
85,000 


240,000 

275,000 
100,000 


ao,oooi 


805,000  IS,  €00 


jsr 

4,  SOD 

5.  no 


6.777 


164,436 


175,000     120,000 

771,600,    290,000 
100,000,      25,0 


50, 0» 


iO» 


100,000,    135,000|    «,«» 
50|    81,000i    172,000    610, 44ft'    l\^ 


I 
2,500. 


a  Partly, 


b  Two  of  these  are  but  partly  endowed. 
e  Fonr  of  these  are  but  partly  endowed. 


44ft    IS.W 

red. 
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Table  2.— Statistics  of  wiiveraities  and  colleges  for  18S9-90.—Pab:s  II— Cont'd. 


Name. 


o 


O 


Library. 


I'  Is 


If 


s 
55 


"§3 

s 

eS 
3 


hii 


9 


ll 
if 


fl 
£ 


400 


401 
402 


403 


404 
406 
40Q 


407 
408 
409 

410 
411 
412 
413 

414 


415 


91 


33 


33     34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


SO 


VIRGINIA— cont'd. 


Blchmond  Ck>llege  . 
Roanoke  College ... 

WASHINGTON 


Colfax  College 

University  of  Washing- 
ton. 
Whitman  College 


0      0 


231    0,000 
10  17,000 


150 
8,000 


WB8T  VIRGINIA. 


Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  College. . 
West    Virginia   Uni- 
versity. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lawrence  University... 

Belolt  College 

University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Milton  College 

Marquette  College 

Kipon  College 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis 
of  sales. 

Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

WYOMING. 

University  of  Wyoming* 


t70-80     82,600 
50     80,000 


8,500 


250 
600 


2,030 


3,000    4,000 

aOO         25 

6,000     1,100 


0  12,000 
67  16,000! 
11033,000 


2,900' 
5,000' 
7,000! 
12,O0U 

2,280 


1,500 


673 


800 
500 


24-16 
24 

30,48 


80 

24,28 

0 


27,36 

3JM3 

0 

24-36 

CO 

21-24 

165 

30 


260 
600 

8,000 


5,000 

200 

15,000 


80,163 


150,000 

7,  COO 
2,500 
25,000 


$300,000 
60,000 


17,000 
525,000 

86,000 


75,000 
10,000 
150,000 


84,000 
150.000 
1,650,000 

31,500 
120.000 

75,000 
250,000 

58,000 


1150,000 
60,000 


125,000 
40,000 


4,000 


12,000 


80,000 

150 

108,000 


81,283 
875,^4 
251,236 

83,743 

0 

150,000 


800 


15,000 
100 


214,060 
20,000 

..sog 


8,000  150,000 


*  Statistics  of  1888-89. 
a  Includes  pamphlets. 
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Commercial  and  Business  Colleges. 
Table  I,— Summary  of  statistics  of  commercial  and  business  colleges  for  lSSt>-'9&, 


Division  and  Stat^. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 


Instructors. 


1,113 


460 


86 


Maine 3 

New  Hampshire 2 

Vermont 4 

Massachusetts j  16 

Rhode  Island |  8 

Connecticut 


New  York 

New  Jersey  ... 
Pennsylvania. 


South  Atlantic  Division  ... 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

Wcht  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


South  Central  Division. 


Kentucky .. 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama  ... 
Mississippi. 

Louisiana.. 


Texas 

Arkansas. 


North  Central  Division. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.... 
Michigan . . 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa , 


407 


17 
6 
8 

53 

12 
10 

157 

29 

115 


48 


159 


1,5»3| 


560j 


Students. 


<  S^t 


"3 

I 


(11,255) 
49,801  117,764 


(a  189) 


19,0;>4 


530 

128 
193 


6,5 


184 
50 
138 


87^  (295) 

°'>   2,195  I  1,253 


447         2M 

612  I      200 

(1,288) 

7,422  I  2,327 

I  1,481  I      412 


2UJ 
37  I 


66^1  2 


(117) 
358  1      635 


e 


.78,920 


|«. 


582 


714 
178 
331 

3,743 

741 

812 

^11.037 

1,893 

I  9, 133 


I 


60 


JO 


11 


;         (930)  i    '»±sAt. 

!63,0U      14.976    S     «-»• 


21,288 


665 
160 
273 

2,034 

671 
458 

8,111 

1,342 

6,674 


6 
7 

22 
4 
5 

12 


(117) 
513 
675 
176 
273 
281 


10 


113 


84 


147 


440 


\^ 


no 


117 
583 
1,083 
211 
319 
318 


449 


4,217!   895  K®' "'7. 


13  I  957  I  249  !  1,206 
475'  <204>  \l  ,  -^ 
^'^l  1,114  i      224  K ''***- 


20j 
31? 


87) 
640] 

(550) 

389  ,        51 

(155) 

1,117  1      335 

(438) 


36   \      '  «3 
438 


122 


210 


'"^r^l,633  I  8,7 


780 


94V1        (1,808) 
***{!  2.051  I  1,112 


(255) 
031  I  1,697 


'5,         .. 
,Sl  (225) 


mS  (793; 

®^^' 5,068  I  :  ' 


l\ 


12i 


971 

(370) 
790  I      286 

(149) 
962  !      312 

(979) 


2,236 


117 
477 
646 

lis 

222 
318 


433 


7,»«  I 


«  I 

18 
58  . 

809 

7D 

551 
2,450 


774 


106  ' 
437  , 

88 

127  : 

0 


10 


(705) 
4.995  :        946  I 


1.154 


221 


711  1 

(550) 
386; 
(156) 
1.321  i 

438  L. 


S2 
131  l< 


^. 


678^ 


\  4,971 
4,883 
7,160 
3,158] 
1.446 
1,423 


(•:2j) 

31,120  1    5,2 


3.918 
4,437 
6.006 


1.063 

1,144  i 
(235)  \x 

2.377  j        556  \s 
1,260 

1,167  i 

4.734  I 


186 
266 
622 


AS 
MIS 

m 
575 


1,006 
1,581 


21 

4fle 

41 
500 


191 
319 
2W 


3,158 


597 

4M 
391 
310 

715 

600 
151 


'\     9,279 


ii2.966'lY,319i'''^ 
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Table  l.—Summm-y  of  statistics  of  commercial  and  htisiness  colleges— Continued, 


i 
1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

Instructors. 

Student?. 

5^& 

Division  and  State. 

1 

1 

4 

1 

128J 

5 
2 

33) 

3S5 

© 

1 

. 

1 

1 
1 

Number  of  students 
business  courses  of  c 
normal,  and  second! 
schools  and  colleges. 

1 

3 

3 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

North  Central  Division- 
Continued. 
Missouri        ......... 

13 

1 
1 

6 

7 

96 

4 

1 

2^ 
30 

82 

1 

1 
7 

8 

«  «i325) 

(4,453 

54 
74 

I  1,767 

3,661 

54 
65 

1,693 
1,748 

792 

9" 

74 

295 

1,193 

North  Dakota 

2.972  1  1,156 
(54) 
(74) 
(3.T0) 

27 

South  Dakota 

86 

Nebraska 

482 

Kansas 

1,004  i      413 
(683) 

I  2,043 

1.293 

^'^l     »3E>  ;     y.s) 

Western  Division 

14 

66 

39 

^%l  2,639  1  1,115 

(  3,904  ,    3,375 

525 

1,C09 

Montana  .. 

1 

37 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

2 

9 

1 

10        290          94 

384  1       252 

132 

442 

28 

Indian  Territory L_ 

9 

Utah 



!      

96 

Nevada 

1 

82 

Washington 

2 
2 
8 

7 
8 
42 

2 

4 
32 

9  1      176          27 
12^1      ^^"^K.. 

203 

I     693 

2,624 

165 

514 

2,448 

38 
179 
176 

233 

Oregom 

220 

California 

(\      358 
74  1  1.815 

809 

463 
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cramento,  Cal 

n  Francisco,  Cal.. 

Do 

Do 

snver,  Ck>lo 

ridgeport,  Conn  ..  . 

Do 

artford.  Conn 

rasblngton,  D.  C... 


Do. 


Do 

itlanta,Ga... 

Vngiista,  Ga. 
Chicago,  111 . 

Dixon,  lil 

Joliet,Ill 


OaarKa,Ill- 


Quincy,  111 

Rockford,Ill 

Fori  Wayne,  Ind. 


Hope,Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . 
Richmond,  Ind.... 


Valparaiso,  Ind 

Bloomfield,  Iowa 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Decorah,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa ... 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Ottiunwa,  Iowa 


Atchison,  Kans 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Top€ka,Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

LoulsvlUe,  Ky 

Do 

New  Orleans,  La 

Rockland.  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Fall  Rlrer,  Mass.... 


Holyoke,Mas8 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass.... 

waltham,  Mass 

Battle  Creek,  Mich... 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.... 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.... 

Lansing,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Winona,  Minn 


Woodbury's  Business  College 

Bainbridge  College  and  Normal  School 

Commercial  High  School 

Heald's  Business  College 

Pacific  Business  College 

Denver  Business  College 

Bridgeport  Business  College 

Martinis  Shorthand  and  lYpe writing 

Robertson's  Shorthand  School 

Commercial  department  Washington  High 

School. 
H.C.  Tanner's  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Bureau. 

Soencerian  Business  College 

Moore's  Business  College  and  School  of 

Shorthand. 

St.  Patrick's  Commercial  College 

Kimbairs  Training  School 

Metropolitan  Business  College 

Dixon  Business  College 

Joliet  Business  College  and  English  Training 

School. 
Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and  Commercial 

College. 

Gem  City  Business  College 

Roskford  Business  College 

McDermut  &  Whlteleather's  Business  Col* 

lege. 

Normal  and  Commercial  College 

Indianapolis  Business  University 

Richmond  Business  College  and  Institute  of 

Penmanship  and  Shorthand. 

Northern  Indiana  Business  College 

Normal  and  Sdentiflc  Institute 

Western  Iowa  College 

Valder  Business'.CoUege  and  Normal  School. 

Capital  City  Commerdbal  College 

Iowa  City  Commercial  College 

Gate  City  Business  College 

Muscatine  Commercial  (jollege 

Oskaloosa  Business  College 

Ottumwa  Business  College  and  Shorthand 

Institute. 

Atchison  Business  College 

Central  Business  Colleg^e 

Pond's  Business  College 

Southwestern  Business  College 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College 

Southern  Business  College 

Euston's  Business  College 

Rockland  Business  College 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  College 

Comer's  Commercial  College 

French's  Business  College 

Holmes's  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial 

College. 

Childs's  Business  College 

Cannon's  Commercial  College 

Childs's  Business  College 

Waltham  High  School 

Krug's  Business  College 

Ferris  Industrial  School 

Welton's  Commercial  College 

Parsons  Business  College 

In terlake  Business  College 

Upper  Peninsula  Business  College 

Winona  Business  College 
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Table  2,—f^Utti8Hes  of  commerckU  ojnd  hushuss  coUegea  for  1SS^~90. — ^PAirr  lH- 

Continued. 


Poet-office. 


Meridian,  Miss 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Hastlntes,  Nebr 

Stromsburg,  Nebr... 
New  Hampton,  N.  H 


Jersey  City,  N.J  . 
Newark,  N.J. 


Trenton,  N.J 


Do 

Albany,  N.Y 

Binshamton,  N.  T... 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Elmlra,N.Y 


Geneva,  N.Y 

Ithaca.  N.Y 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 
New  York, N.Y.. 

Do 

Do 


Olean.  N.Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Troy.  N.Y. 

Littleton,  N.  C 


Canton.  Ohio 

Camden,  Ohio.... 
Columbu'*,  Ohio.. 
Flndlay,Ohlo.... 
Hoi)edaie,  Ohio... 
Manstield,  Ohio .. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Washington,  Ohio . . 
Yoimgstowii,  Ohio... 
Baker  City.  Oregon . 
Portland,  Oregon ... 

AUentown,  Pa , 

Do 


Altoona.,Pa 

Erie.  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Lancaster,  Pa  ... 
Meadville,Pa.... 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Scranton.Pa 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

York. Pa 

East  G  reenwich,  R.  I , 

Providence,  R.  I , 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Do 

Austin,  Tex #.. 


Name. 


State  Business  Colteg*  . 
National  Business  Oollef 
Kitner's  Commercial  Co! 
St.  Joseph's  Commercial 

Jones  Commercial  College 

Mound  City  Commercial  Cofleg* 

Perkins  &  Herpel's  Mercantile  CoUsge. 

Queen  City  Business  College 

Str(  m'mrg  Normal  and  Business  CoUm* 

New  Hampton  Literary  and  Biblical  tnsU* 
tute  and  Commercial  College. 

Jersey  City  Business  College 

New  Jersey  Business  College 

The  Stewart  and  Hammond  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Trenton  Business  College 

Albany  Business  College -— •. 

The  Lowell  Business  Colloge 

Buffalo  College  of  Commerce 

St.  James's  Commercial  College 

Elmira  School  of  Commerce  and  Shorthand 

Instltate. 
Geneva  Business  College  and  Shorthand  In- 
stitute. 

WyckofTs  Phonographic  Institute 

Jamestown  Business  College 

Manhattan  Business  College 

The  Paine  Uptown  Business  College 

Walworth's  Business  and  Steaogn^hlc  Col- 
lege, 

Westbrook  Commerctol  C<rflefs 

Eastman  Business  College 

Troy  Business  College 

Llttletcm  High  School  and  Boitiiese  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Canton  Business  College 

Whlttaker  Shorthand  Seliool 

Columbus  Business  College ^.-.— 

Findlay  Business  College 

Buchanan  Business  Colleee 

Ohio  Business  CoUece 

Toledo    Business  College   and   Shortluiiid 
School. 

Ohio  Business  University 

Normal  Business  College 

Baker  City  Normal  and  Business  College  .. 

Portland  Business  College 

Allen  town  Business  College " 

American  Business  College  and  Modem  Of- 
flee  Training  School. 

Mountain  City  Business  College 

Clark's  Business  College 

Keystone  Business  College  and  School  of 
S'wenograpfay. 

Lancaster  Business  College ^ 

Bryant,  Stratton,  and  Smith  Business  Col- 
lege. 
Pierce  College  of  Business  and  Shorthand  .  . . 

Wood's  Business  College 

Wilkesbarre  Business  College 

Bacheklor's  Business  College ..—.... 

Greenwich  Business  College 

Scholfield's  Commercial  College .._ 

Knoxville  Busines  College 

Goodman's  Business  College 

Jennings's  Business  College 

Capital  Business  College .] 
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Cootlnued. 


PoBt-offlce. 


Name. 
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ort  Worth,  Teac 

lioTpo  Spring,  Tez.. 

Varo,Tex 

5-arUTij?toii,  Vt 

^yndon  Center,  Vt.. 

llcbmond,  Va 

SpokTkne  !•  aU«,  Wash 
Wa«awan?.Waal.-.. 

Wheel  ing.  W.  V  a 

Chippewa  Palls,  Wis. 

GreemDay.Wls 

Madison.  Wis 

MUwaukoe,  Wis 


Fort  Worth  BqsIimss  Collegpt 

Commercial  Department,  Add  Ran  Univer- 
sity Training  SchooL 

Hill's  Waco  Business  College 

Borlington  Business  College 

Ljmdon  Commercial  College „.... 

Smithdeal  Business  College 

Spokane  Business  College 

Empire  Bnsiness  College 

Wheeling  Business  College , 

Chippewa  Falls  Business  College  and  School 
of  Shorthand  and  Trpewriting. 

Qreen  Bay  Business  C<Mlege 

Northwestern  Business  College , 

Spencerlan  Business  College 
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T A  BiL.s  4t.'— Statistics  of  public  hoarding  instUiUions  for  ike  deaf^  for  1889-90.-^ 

Part  II. 


Noino. 
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Al It tiama  institute  for  the  Iieaf 

AfUan-<;i ,  IX'nf-MutJ^Iri^UUuo  .._ 

|ti.4riutUjn  fof  itie  Ucnt   and  Dumlj 

Col-  ^l':tll^ ■  iTi^i  i ^ nU< m  ft tr tlK? E  lULMilon 

Ajiii-rU  :ui  A^yiuTu  at  tiiirtfuril  for  tins 
Itlkjiii  aivm  iiTiil  nistnicllon  of  tbo 
IViif  jjnil  DnmiK 

CtJl  innS>laInatltutfcHi  for  theDtJaf  and 
linmb. 

Fi-irli]^>  rvitiii]  ftii  1  Dc-af-MiitHrti^fltute. 

t>l  mt»  (iciaf  iiinl  iJiitub. 
Illlmal;,  InsiT^iii  >ii  fnrthe  Eau>2ation 

of  thfl  iu*inf  anil  DLimb. 
Ifi-I  ] .  I  Ma  In  ^;  it  aiim  fur  iliu  Educutlon 

Lim^i  l[jrfilLiiiio!iri^ri]H.  lioafand  Dumb 
K-rasns  las  in  Jtlon  for  Iht*  EcUiiMtloa 

nrtii^  L>.j.vf  vt!  mviib 
KiMiUn'ky  tTislUate  ror  Di^iif-Mui^d  _. 
Lo  ulfv  luna  Ina  a  mi  I  on  fov  t  h  ►?  E  J  utii  - 

tt'^^n  f>f  the  iH+lvftLcd  Duniljautl  Ihs 

IMlini. 
RlriEyliiiid    Si.-lioi»l    for    th©   Colored 

lliiiyLin'l  Schr^al   fnr   ihn  D^nl   and 

Ninv  Erifjlimd  Indus irlal  School  for 

Iteaf-Mvrtp^, 
Ml^'b^^,^UlSfJh^^oL  for  thf)  Hi^Tif  „.._.„.. 
MUni^.^^HKaS^-boDl  for  Oic  JJeaf  __„„.. 
lysUtutinn  fnr  tkf?  EducTtion  oi  tho 

Hfhoi  il  tor  ih«  Deaf  nnd  D[imb_....„ 

Kn-ra.^ka  lusUtute  tor  th^  Deaf  and 

Ijuiiib. 
Ki'W  Jnr^y  Sg&i1*>I  for  De[ir-Min<>3.... 
Nww  Mtjiico  School  for  tbo  Deaf  and 

I  LvLVuiitMilxSi.  Mriry'sIn.^tituUon  for 
I     the  ImproveU  Inatrucaou  tif  Di;^!- 

St.  .1 1  iseph". s  Ins t It iiftifnrt be  Improved 
T  n  FJt  I'  iij;i  inn  o  r  l>L*iir  fli  n  u^Ht. 
I  Niscttitrn  New  Ynrk  InstltnLlon  for 
I     !Mr;Lt'Mui*?s. 

i  Jnsru  lUitui  ff*r  ihi^  Ittiprored  Xnatruc- 
j    U'lQfjr  Doaf'Muie.H, 
TiM'  N>T^  York  InstittiUrtn  for  the  In- 

'ili"aL'',l'm  o[  the  IJ-af  Mull  s. 
I  W^^iSt^ra  Now  York    lUslttuUon  Tqt 
LVifMttttf?. 
Ci'TStral    New   Yorlc   InsUlnUon    for 
I     Ht'ivf  MiiU't*. 
NnTtli  t^'nrollnri  InalltHllim    for   tba 
,     Ih-^t,  Dumb,  aiTd  the  BUittl. 
3;i  I  ^rhix^l  f'lr  ihM  Dpaf  of  Nortb  Dakota., 
U    Okitfh  liL^Mtutlnn  for  the  Edm^atlon  of 

^    fire-^an  ^  bool  for  Iii5nf-Miiti3s...._ 

•^  PumirVivaiilsi  lJis.Eli.uUwtj  Utv  th<t  Dfiaf 

I      !Miai>Utllh, 

H  I  i'fitmivyiv  anlii  Or^iJ  Sr-hooJ  for  thri  Dc^if ,| 
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Table  i,— Statistics  of  public  hoarding  institutions  for  the  deaf^  for  1889-90.-- 

Part  II— Continued. 


Name. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


Pupils. 


lO  11 


S3 


u 


11 


19  ,  13 


89 


Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind. 

Dakota  School  for  Deaf-Mutes* 

Tennessee  I>eaf  and  Dumb  School 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution  for 
Colored  Youth. 

Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum , 

Deaf-Mute  Department,  University  of 
Deseret. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dimib  and  of  the 
BUnd. 

Washington  School  for  Defective 
Youth. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf 


170 


101 


22 


n 


99 
0 


80 

100 


00 


0 
78 
109 


75 
100 


•StatisUcsof  188&-89. 

HOTB  SXPLANATOBT  OF  TABLE  OH  FOLLOWIXO  PAGES. 

Note.—  I.  The  Mannal  Method.— The  sisn  language,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  are  the  chief 
mennii  used  io  tbe  instraction  of  the  papiu. 

II.  The  Oral  Method. — Articulation  and  speech-reading,  together  vith  writing,  are  made  the  chief 
means  of  instrnctioD,  and  facility  in  articulation  and  spcech-rcadiDg,  as  well  as  mental  development 
and  written  language,  is  aimed  at.  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  poseiMe,  and  the  manual  alphabet  la 
generally  Uiscanled  altogether.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to  which  tbe 
use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  coarse,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to 
writing  as  an  anxiliary  to  articulation  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

III.  The  Combined  JSyttem.  Articulation  and  speech-reading  are  reearded  as  very  important,  but 
mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  are  regarded  as  stBl  more  important. 

A.  The  general  instruction  of  tbe  ]  upils  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  manual  method.  Fart  of  them 
receive  special  training  in  articulation  and  speech-reading. 

AB.  Part  of  them  are  taught  bv  the  manual  method,  others  by  the  oral  tfiethod.  Of  the  former, 
part  receive  special  training  in  articulation  and  speoch-reading.  All  are  permitted  to  mingle  freely 
with  one  another  out  of  school  hours. 

AE.  The  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  manual  method.  Part  of 
them  receive  special  training  in  articulation  and  speech-reading,  some  of  the  teachers  also  use  artic- 
ulation  and  speech  reading  in  addition  to  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing  as  a  means  of  instruction 
with  part  of  their  pupils. 

B.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  manual  method  and  others  by  the  oral  method. 
These  two  classes  are  permitted  to  mingle  freely  with  one  another  out  of  school  honrs. 

BC.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  manual  method,  and  others  by  the  oral  method. 
Of  the  latter,  part  are  permitted  to  mingle  freely  out  of  school  hours  with  the  manually  tauzht  pupils ; 
others  are  k«pt  enttrelv  separate  fh>m  tnem  ana  from  those  who  mingle  with  them  out  of  scnool  hours 
as  well  as  in  the  schoolrooms. 

C.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of  the  mannal  method  and  others  by  the  oral  method. 
These  two  classes  are  kept  entirely  separate  out  of  school  hours  as  well  as  in  the  schoolrooms. 

D.  Tbe  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  ot  the  manual  alphabet  and 
writing  without  the  use  of  the  sign  language.  All  the  pupils  receive  special  training  in  articulation 
and  speoch-reaaing. 

E.  The  sign  language,  the  manual  alphabet,  writing,  articulation,  and  speech-reading  are  all  used 
as  means  of  instruction  by  the  same  teachers  and  with  the  same  pupils. 

F.  In  addition  to  one  or  more  of  the  methods  above  described,  atmcular  training  is  given  to  a  part 
of  the  pupils. 
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Table  4. — Statistics  of  public  hoarding  ingtitutions  for  the  deaf,  far  18S9-90. — 

Part  IV. 


10 


13 


15 


25 


26 


Alabama  Institution  for  the 

Deaf. 
Arkansas   Deaf-Mute  Insti-         407 

tute. 
In.Htltution  for  the  Deaf  and      1, 500 

Dumb  and  the  lillnd. 
Colorado  Institution  for  the         625 

Kducutlon  of  the  Mute  and 

the  Blind. 
American  Asylum  at  Hart-      2,000 

ford   for  the    Education 

and    Instruction  of    the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Columbia  Institution  for  the      8, 000 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Plorlda    Blind    and    Deaf-   

Mute  Institute. 
Georgia  Institution  for  the      1,000 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Illinois  Institution  for  the     12,071 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Indiana  Institution  for  the      4,000 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Iowa   Institution    for   the   

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Kansas  Institution  for  the      1,850 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Kentucky    Insiltutlon    for      1,660 

Deaf- Mutes. 
Louisiana    Institution  for         200 

the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Maryland   School    for    the         180 

Colored  Blind  and  Deaf- 

Mutes. 
Maryland   School   for    the      2,800 

Dfaf  and  Dumb. 
New    England     Industrial         400 

School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 
Michigan    School    for  the      2,325 

Deaf. 
Minnesota  School  for  the      1,250 

Deaf. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and         600 

Dumb. 
School  for    the  Deaf    and      1,075 

Dumb, 
Nebraska  Institute  for  the      1,100 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-         600 

Mutes. 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  60 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  In-         660 

stltutlon  for  the  Improved 

Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 
St.  Joseph's  Institution  for         650 

the  Improved  Instruction 

of  Deaf-Mutes. 
Northern  New  York  Instltu-  80 

tion  for  Deaf-Mutes 
Institution  for  the  Improved         850 

Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 
The  New  York  Institution      4,650 

for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
♦  Statistics  of  188ft-89. 
a  Includes  the  blind  department. 


t218 
106 


200 
c2l8 


275 


4« 


3,000 


250 


KS60 


600 

600 

1,C00 


700 

0 

125 

100 


100 


35 
800 

3,500 


t75,000 

00,000 

aMS.OOO 

al65,030 

260,000 

700,000 

al6,000 

60.000 

500,000 

440,600 


178.000 

166,000 
200,000 

035,000 

250,000 
20,000 
415,845 
225,000 
125,000 
250,000 
115,000 
100,000 
0 
153,000 

262,043 

65,000 
166,720 
456,  OOQ 


120.000 

28,888 

045,750 

0110,000 


657. 532 


17,000 

100,000 

101,034 

50,800 
44.000 

37,185 


07,000 

26^000 
2,000 
57,000 
86,041 


25,000 

•33,340 

880 


41,731 
61,797 
87,175 


7,208 


240 


2,023 


02, 31 1 

100 

3.6(£ 

50 


15,472 


185 
20,237 

110,001 

2,647 
1,506 
4,465 


8500    ti&(r.« 

6,297  I    21,782 

0102,000  ja4S.«5 

oOO.OOO  -aSO,0QB 


2,421 
03,500 


5,000 
46,034 


40,000 
8,763 


00,017 
05.000 
17.274 

loe.ooo 

51,000 
60.800 


0703 


80O 

1,031 


167,000 
6,000 


175 

47,087 

21,707 
6,020 
4,083 


88,777 
S2,C00 

07,194 

2),9M 

4,046 

40.000 

15.8S0 

15.472 

50.250 

20.000 

•33,310 

1.065 

28,530 

70,3;! 

£2,477 
47.421 
04,001 


6  From  United  States. 

c  Exclusive  of  improvements  and  r«al  estate. 
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MJLE  4. — Statistics  of  public  boarding  institutions  for  the  deaf,  for  1889-90,— PART 

IV— Continued. 


7i 
I 

1 

r 

ll 

OPi 

§1 

9 

Receipts. 

Exi>enditures. 

Name. 

State.county, 
or  municipal 
appropria- 
tions. 

'a  ^ 

ill 

4i 

to 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

O 

JO     Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes. 

51     Central  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes. 

32      "Nrtrtli  naroUna  Tnatltntlon 

1,600 

800 

1,800 

8209 
283 
200 

8500 

$100,000 
125,000 
000,000 

$12,118 

28.480 

040,000 

$1,330 
12,005 

$3,145 
1,832 

$37,721 

38,633 

018,  OCO 

33 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 
School  for  the  Deaf  of  North 

Dakota. 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation  of  the   Deaf  and 
Dmnb. 
Oregon  School  forDeaf- 

Mutes. 
Pennsylvania  Institution 

for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School 

for  the  Deaf. 
Western  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
South  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
BUnd. 
Dakota   School    for   Deaf- 

Mutes.* 
Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb 

School. 
Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind  Insti- 
tute for  Colored  Youth. 
Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum. 
Deaf -Mute  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Deseret. 
Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  of  the  Blind. 
Washington  School  for  De- 
fective Youth. 
West  Virginia  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
\    Wisconsin  School  for  the 

84 

85 

86 
87 

38 

2,014 

0 
0,000 

750 
525 

1«3 
750 

860 
20 
100 

180 

270 
251 
231 
213 

153 

0 
4,000 

750,000 

12,000 
660,000 

65,000 
189,967 

55,000 

84,731 

9,000 
96,  COD 
34,360 
44,200 

25,000 

420 

10,887 

3,634 

2,000 
6,500 
59,852 

81,107 

7,000 

101,500 

8,760 

34,934 

39 

1,100 

800 
5.500 

ol,333 
4.753 

35,000 

13,188 

40 

33,000 
33,000 

016,500 
42,476 
45,000 

035,000 

642,000 

024,700 

40,000 

0800 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

212 
144 
148 
200 

200 
50 
123 

25 

150,000 
032,000 
150,000 
100,000 
0200,000 

40,000 
070,000 
105,000 

26,300 

o5,238 

83,705 

2,400 

4Q 

30,000 

41 
4! 

789 
1,200 

200 

0 
100 

Ol,930 

0 

026,200 

Deaf. 

^Statistics  of  1888-89.        a  Includes  the  blind  department.        6  For  State  beneficiaries. 
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Table  ^.—Character  of  de^  and  age  at  uhich  U  appeared. 


Po6fr-oSce. 


Name. 


§ 

a 


H 


1  t^  OB 

35  >k 


il!  i 

'S    s 

tail 

^      o       j: 


•     7 


Talladefra,  Ala .... 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal , 

Colorado  Springs 

Hartford,  Conn ... 


Mystic  Bridge.Conn. 
Washington,  D.C.. 

St.  Aiignstlne,  Fla  .. 
Cave  Spring,  O a 


Chlcaj^o,  111 

do 

Eiiglewood,  111  .. 
Jacksonville,  III. 


Evansvllle,  Ind 

Indlauai>olis,  Ind  ... 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Dubuque,  Iowa -• 

Olathe,  Kans 


DanriUe,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

New  Orleans,  La... 

Portland,  M© 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

Frederick,  Md , 

Beverly,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 
West  Medford,  Mass. 

Flint,  Mich , 

Norris,  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Fulton,  Mo , 

St.  Louis,  Mo , 

do 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Chambersburg  (near 

Trenton),  N.J. 
Santa Fe,  N.  Max... 

Albany,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Fordham.N.Y 

Malone,  N.Y 


The  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mnte  Institute 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  and  the 

Blind. 
Colorado  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Mute  and  the  Blind. 
The  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  for  the 

Education  and  InBtmction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

Whipple's  Home  School  for  the  Deaf 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

Florida  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Institnie 

Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Chicago  Deaf-Mute  Day  School 

Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf „ 

Voice  and  Hearing  School  for  the  Deaf 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Evansrlllo  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Tbelowalnstitutlon  for  the  Deaf  and  Douib. 

Eastern  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  DumlK 

Kentucky  Institute  for  Deaf-Mute3 

LfOtiisiana   Institution  for   the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
New  Orleans  Free  Public  School  for  Deaf- 

Mutes. 

Portland  School  for  the  Deaf 

F.  Knapp's  Institute .... 

Maryland  School   for  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf 

Mutes. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes 

The  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Chil- 
dren. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf 

Evangelical    Lutheran    Deaf  and    Dumb 

Asylum. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf 

Institute  for  Deaf -Mutes 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb 

Maria  Consilia  Deaf-Mute  Institute 

St.  Louis  Day  School  for  the  Deaf 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
The  New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes 


New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Deaf 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf-Mutes. 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

a  And  over.  6  Not  limited.  e  Under  & 


as 
7-18 
4-S 

»-34 


s-rr 


^21 


75 


43 


7-» 

8-21 

(b) 

7-S 

&-21 


7 


(b) 
8 


8 
5 
8 

8 

8 

6 

7-86 

8 

8-17 


6      J 


24 


13 


«7        5  !  ^ 


23      3 


«  .    7 

2 ;  3 


e    fi 


64 

8 

80 
60 

ise 

6 

128 
12 


5 

5 

145 

171 

56 


-i  • 

....  u 


217 

SO 


3  ,    4 

21    I 
0|    S 

o:i6 

8     U 


«  j... 
OS 


12  ,  39 

S      5 


IS 


15 
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Table  5.— Character  of  defect  and  age  at  which  it  appeared—Contmued. 


45 
46 
47 

48 

49 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 

58 
59 

60 
61 

62 
63 

54 
65 
G6 

67 

68 


Post-oflaco. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
do 


New  York  CWash- 
Ington  Heights), 
N.Y. 

Rochester,  N.Y 


Rome,  N.Y... 
Raleigh,  N.  C . 


Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  .... 

do 

do 

do 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oregon 

PhUadelphla,  Pa.... 


Scranton,Pa 

"VVUkensburg,  Pa.. 


Providence,  R.  I 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 


, do 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Staunton,  Va 


Vancouver,  Wash. . 
Romney,  W.  Va 


Delavan,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

St.  Francis  Station, 
Wis. 
Wausau,  Wis 


Name. 


Institution  for  the  Improved  Instmctlon  of 

Deaf-Mutes. 
Miss  Kceler*8  Private  Articulation  Class  tor 

The  New  jTork  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Western  New  York  InsUtntion  for  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

School  for  the  Deaf  of  North  Dakota 

Cathedral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes 

Cincinnati  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Sprlneer  Institute 

Tne  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Toledo  Deaf-Mute  School 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf-Mutes :. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Rhode  Island  DvkY  School  for  the  Deaf 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Dakota  Schoolfor  Deaf-Mutes , 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dimib  School 

Deaf,  Diunb,  and  Blind  Institution  for  Col- 
ored Youth. 

Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum , 

Deaf-Mute  Department,  university  of  Des- 
eret. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Blind. 

Washington  School  for  Defective  Youth..,. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

Wisconsin  School  for  tbe  Deaf 

Public  School  for  the  Deaf 

Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf 

St.  John's  Catholic  Deaf-Mute  InstituUon. . 

Wausau  Day  School  for  the  Deaf 


0-SO 
5 
6 

«6 
6 
8 


6-21 
6 
6 


7-21 
8-21 


10 


(^20 
8-21 


7-21 


139 


96 


54 


14 
138 


13 


13 


18 


30 


149 
6 


1 


13 


«  And  over. 
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Table  9,Stati8tics  of  public  instiiuiions  for  the  hlindyfor  i55P-S0.— Part  IL 


Name. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


Pupils. 


S  ^ 


I 


II 

'0' 


S8 


Is 


5j3 

til 

0* 


lO 


11 


151  j  13 


14 


27 


83 


Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind.... 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

California  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind. 

Colorado  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Mute  and  Blind. 

Ii'lorlda  Blind  and  Deaf -Mute.  Insti- 
tute. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind.... 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  E^duca- 
tlon  of  the  Blind. 

Indiana  Institution  for  i>he  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Iowa  College  ^or  the  Blind 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Eklu- 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  Industrial  Home. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Maryland  School  for  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind..,. 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

TennesFee  School  for  the  Blind 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute 
for  Colored  Youth. 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 


8      2 
1      2 


30 


72 


10 


45 


147 


08 


75 


8  1350 
64 

290 


450 
31 


09 


26 


96 

SO 


1310  . 


38 


a  Nearly  all  the  school  are  instmcted. 
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Tabbe  9,— Statistics  of  public  institutions  for  the  blind,  for  1889-90.— Fart  IV. 


Name. 


^4 


1^ 


Receipts. 


Expenditures. 


(A 


'4 

S5 


a 


8 


Alabama  Academv  for  the  Blind . . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  .... 

California  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  the  Blind. 

Colorado  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Mute  and  the  Blind 

Florida  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  In- 
stitute. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . . . 

niinois  Institiition  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Blind 

LrOulsian%  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  Industrial  Home. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Maryland  School  for  Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.... 

Minnesota  School  for  the  BUnd. .. 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  .... 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind- 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind.... 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

South  Oorolina  Institution  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind... 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute 
for  Colored  Youth. 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind. .. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  of  the  Blind. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  . 


575 
1,178 
oSSO 


200 

050 

1,500 
2,111 

1,250 


t280 


tlOO 
200 


275 


168 
^1 


500 

1,000 


160,000 

175,000 

(a) 


16,000 

95,000 
189,025 

350,000 


114,720 
86.071 
(a) 


(a) 


t882 


111,500 
5,149 
(«) 


(a) 


16,000 
38,000 

30,000 


3,809 


20,800 
11,486 


560 
2,500 

575 
1,439 

884 


217 


1,500 


1,640 


820 

18.660 

777 

1,150 

3,350 


236 
246 


873 


150,000 
100,000 

40,000 
343,000 

35.000 
426.198 
169,921 


20,000 
36,096 
7.600 


M,210 


2.060 

130 
4,600 


215 
250 
168 


900 


201 


860 
250 
191 

5,660 

100 


55,000 

250,000 
76.000 
375,588 

384,967 


30,000 

24,662 
15,427 


C30.000 
81,479 
9,817 

<n8.oou 

0 


800 

5,986 

30,000 

9,886 

703 
7,180 


<25.500 
14^600 
47,640 

61,876 


J280 


1,496 
900 

10,000 


41,272 


3,566 
5,969 


125 
2,000 


500,000 

6,0in 
164,806 


60,194 

4,000 
46,750 


600 

1,691 


ff¥» 
2,500 


200 
144 


264 


260 
300 


200 
0 

1,000 
oSOO 


0 
2,400 


100.000 
32,000 

183.500 
(a) 


165,000 


17,000 
(a) 

40,610 
(a) 


26,000 


66,120 


(•) 


(a) 


(a) 
4,000 


3,975 


814,720 
29,763 
(a) 


11,079 
44.364 

29,C25 


8,973 
24,054 

7,500 
23.395 

7,194 

45,G05 

21,361 
13,922 
6,500 

25.200 
13,200 
39,044 

68,810 

3,750 

48,329 

4,000 

C50,378 


(a) 
86,610 


(a) 
20,500 


a  See  table  No.  4,  Part  rv. 

b  Received  from  Industrial  Department. 

e  Donation  from  Louisiana  Board  for  Assistance  of  Blind. 

d  This  is  from  other  States  for  support  of  their  "  beneQciarles." 

e  One-half  of  the  biennial  appropriation. 

/  Total  expenditures  for  the  year  are  reported  as  1104,777. 

y  Raised  type. 
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Table  10. — Number  of  pupils  congenituUy  blind  in  public  institutions — NuMfer  not 
wholly  blind— Statistics  of  public  institutions  for  the  blind  for  1889-90. 


Post-offlce. 

Namo. 

Is 

It 

-< 

3| 

ll 

o 

o 

1 

I 
i 

ll 

o 
2 

h 

o 

t 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

e 

7 

1 

TaUa^ega^Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Ck)lorado    Springs, 

C!olo. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.. 
Macon,  Ga 

Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind ., 

♦8 
6-26 
8-18 

4-22 

6-21 
fr-SO 

12 

50 
0 

'    6 

ii5" 

27 

1 

It 

2 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

4fl 

3 

4 
5 

California  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Colorado  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Mute  and  the  Blind. 

Florida  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Institute 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

IS 
t 

C 

7 

Jacksonville,  Ul 

Indianai)olis,  Ind  . . . 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Wyandotte,  Kans... 

Louls\ille,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La ... . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Blind. 
Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

.... 

8 
9 

41 
10 

25 

6 

41 
S 



22 

m 

55 

80 

14 

68 
20 

7S 

0 
10 

7 

78 

too 

10 
11 
12 
13 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  Blind  and  Indus- 
trial Home. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

^18 
7-80 

10-21 

»-25 

8 

0-25 

9-21 

8-21 

•8 

8 

8 

7-21 
6-21 

10 

7-17 
7-21 

fr-20 
7-21 

8 

a-2i 

03 

2 

14 
15 
16 

.  .  do 

Maryland  School  for  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf. 
Perkins    Institution   and    Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

IS 

Boston,  Mass 

Lanslncr.  Mich      .     _ 

^ 

17  '  Faribault,  Minn 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

18  Jackson,  Miss 

19  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

15 
13 

84 
44 

^ 

20  Nebrask;iCity,Nebr. 

21  Batavia,  N.  Y 

22  New  York:  N.Y 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind. .. 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 

25 

23 
24 
25 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oregon 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Blind. 
Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind 

40 

03 

3 
30 

128 

58 
11 

1 

109 
1 

26 
27 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth. 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind 

83 

11 

28 

29 

14 

8 
28 

17 

43 

ii  Li:: 

105 

30 

....do 

138 

31 
82 

Staunton,  Va 

Romney,  W.  Va 

Janes  ville,  Wis 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Blind. 

Weat  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind. 

WiRrrtTiftin  Schrvnl  for  the  Blind           ^       .   .  . 

27 
10 
44 

0 

s 

SS 
16 

4i 

•And  OTer. 
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Table  12.^8ummary  C(f  statistics  ef  private  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 


0 

•3 

1 

1 

Instmctlons. 

PnpUs. 

1 

i 
1 

1 

States. 

i 

i 

1 

^ 

g 
s 

1 

a 

h 

si 
sa 

1 

tf 

S 

, 

^ 

a 

1 

I 
M 
H 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 
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United  States 

10 

5 

83 

38 

96 

85 

141 

09 

210 

23 

1,300 

HOOD 

13. !» 

North  Atlantic  Division... 

2 

25 

2r 

14 

84 

102 

52 

154 

7 

1.000 

4,000 

a,5oe 

Massachusetts — 

1 

10 

11 

14 

80 

02 
6 

26 
8 

24 

Is* 

10 

88 

6 
44 

18 

0 
0 
0 
7 

0 
500 

0 
500 

Conn€»ctlcut ............ 

4,000 

New  York «.. 

.... 

9 

New  Jersey  ............ 

5,501 

South  Atlantic  Dlyision.. 

2 

12 

5 

17 

7 

900 

Maryland 

2 

• 

5 

12 

5 

17 

7 

300 

North  Atlantic  IMylsion... 

1 

27 

12 

89 

9 

Michigan 

1 

27 

12 

89 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOBEIGN  G0UNTBIE8. 


The  following  table  presents  the  statistics  of  public  elementary  schools,  i.e., 
schools  intended  for  children  of  legal  school  age,  generally  6  to  14  years,  and 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  pubUc  funds.  In  a  few  instances  the  statistics 
are  not  strictly  limited  to  these  bounds. 

For  France,  as  will  be  sean  by  reference  to  columns  3  and  4,  the  enrollment 
in  private  elementary  schools,  which  derive  nothing  from  public  funds,  is  in- 
cluded. As  these  scaiools  are,  however,  under  government  inspection  they 
pertain  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  public  system.  For  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland  the  enrollment  includes  pupils  in  infant  schools  and  classes.  Of  the 
nim^ber  tabulated,  for  the  former  9  per  cent,  and  for  the  latter  2.42  per  cent,  w^re 
under  5  years  of  i^e. 

In  Ireland  only  those  pupils  on  the  rolls  who  make  at  least  one  attendance  in 
the  fortnight  preceding  the  government  examination  are  included  in  the  num- 
ber recognized  for  the  government  payments.  This  number  and  the  tot^l  en- 
rollment for  the  year  are  both  tabiilated  (see  column  5).  Private-  schools  not 
aided  bypublic  funds  are  included  in  the  enrollmont  for  the  Netherlands.  The 
latest  ofl&ial  statistics  from  Finland,  t.  c,  for  1889-90,  give  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  Uie  actual  state  of  instruction  in  that  country,  as  the^  include  only 
organized  schools,  whereas  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  receive  the 
elements  of  knowledge  through  the  agency  of  ambulatory  schools.  The  statis- 
tics of  these  as  reported  in  1886  are,  therefore,  given  {see  column  5). 

The  statistics  of  Upper  Burmah,  whose  schools  have  recently  b3en  brought 
imder  the  supervision  of  English  officials,  include  8,685  pupils  in  strictly  private 
schools.  For  the  r.^maining  provinces  of  India  the  tabulated  statistics  include 
only  public  primary  schools.  The  reports  rec9ived  show  also  an  attendance  in 
private  native  schools  of  elementary  grade  as  fbllows :  Bengal,  77,286 ;  Bombay, 
67,123;  LiOwerBurmah,35,003;  North  West  Provinces  and Oudh,  70,061;  Mvsore, 
22,162. 

Peculiar  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  tabulate  the  current 
expenditures  for  elementary  education.  In  some  instances  these  are  given  in 
financial  reports  separ<ite  from  the  educational,  and  pertainin.^  to  a  different 
year-  Often  the  total  expenditure  for  education  is  given  without  itemizing,  so 
that  the  amounts  devoted  to  the  elementary  schools  can  not  b3  determined; 
thus,  for  example,  in  Russia  in  1891  the  school  budgets  of  the  different  ministers 
baring  charge  of  educational  institutions  amounted  to  about  $23,000,000,  the  pro- 
portion for  elementary  education  not  being  separable. 

In  Roumania  in  1891  the  total  budget  for  the  various  grades  of  education  was 
$3,580,921. 

The  total  expenditures  are  not  made  up  in  every  case  solely  from  public  funds, 
governmental  and  local,  church  subsidies  and  tuition  fees  being  often  sources  of 
revenue.  In  the  German-speaking  countries  tuition  fees  form  only  an  insignifi- 
cant item  in  the  totiU..expenditure.  In  1888  the  principle  of  free  education  was 
established  by  law  in  Prussia,  and  is  being  carried  into  effect  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  In  Belgium  while  subsidized  private  schools  comprise  29 
per  cant  of  the  enrolled  pupili,  tuition  fees  afford  about  5.22  per  cent  of  the  total 
elementarv  school  income,  the  maintenance  of  forty-nine  normal  schools  being 
included  therein. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  reported  school  expenditure  for  Eng^land  and  Wales 
was  made  up  from  tuition  fees,  which  this  year,  for  the  last  time,  form  an  ap- 
preciable part  of  the  income,  the  law  providmg  for  the  remission  of  fees  having 
gone  into  operation  September,  1891.  Scotland  has  completed  a  year's  experi- 
ment in  free  education.  Tuition  fees  are  required  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
following  British  colonies  represented  in  the  table  :  Quebec,  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
and  the  provinces  of  India. 
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Statistics  of  public  elementary 


Countries. 


I 


S 

Q 


Enrollment  In  elementary 
schools. 


A 


Anstrla>Hmi-<    1889 
gary.  ! 

Austria.!    1830 


.     Hungary.)    1889 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark ... 


France., 


Germany... 
Baden — 


Bavaria. . 
Bremen.. 
Hamburg!    1890 
Lai)eck  . 
Prussia. 


1889 
1890 


3S4,550 
129,777 


I 


280,115 
42,^06 


g 


5,313,656 
3,132,068 


2,180,5(»  12.6 


«14,671 
171,983 
831.940 


1890 


1890 


Saxony.. 

Wttrtem- 

berg. 

GreatBrliata: 

England 

and 

Wales. 


Scotland. 
Ireland 

Greece 

Italy 


Netherlands 
Norway.. 


Portugal . 
Itoumania.. 


Russia ... 
Finland.. 


1890 
1890 


1889 
1889 

1889-90 


1889-90 
1890 

1884-85 

18S8-S9 

1889 


1887 
1890-91 


1887 
1889-90 


e.671  c1,987,680> 
3,721  <i80i.'.82»>; 
«,392,  2,790, 509 J 


ic2. 462.671  c1,987,680; 
(/a73,72l    <i80i.'.82»>;5,626,901 
2,836, 


9,300,000 
842,764 


1,166,614 


884,445 


1,187,792 
32,191 
96,366 
13,331 

5,974,390 

706,946 


4,825,660     16.6  3,732,327 


806,583 


(408,721) 


1,451,609 
87,558 


82,181 


664,466 
5^694,832 
^11037102 

118,480 


977,9472,144,561 


642,978 
285,239 

179,089 
130,000 


1.2362,243,566 


5    09,739 
t/162,876 


11 


12.2 
13.1 


10 

5.45 

10.61 

14.7 

18.8 
20.6 

21.2 

18 

15.6 

18 

19.6 

20.2 
19 


16.4 
A14.76> 
£22.03^ 

5.41 
7.01 


a  From  state  only,  including  secondary  schools. 

6Forl888. 

e  Public  schools. 


14.25 
14.07 

8.27 
2.34 

1.06 

3.02 
i9.63 


^ISSILe^''  iNinber  Of  teacHcrs. 


I 


512,600 
489,144 


2 


i      -3 


46,705 
90     i    21,356 


I 


I 


lO 


14,421 


5 
& 


11 


00.126 


3.289|  34, 6& 
11,560 


|(c56,9e7,<;  44,936; 
\{  <©,  194  d32.553 


[  65, 181 


95 
95 
95 
95 
96 
95 

95 
95 

T7.84I 


77.15 
A70.89 


67.86 


19.387 


70,144 
7,696 


81,214 


4,841 
7,463 


20,6^8 


664 


77.479! 


5.6^ 


9.566 


142;  OOB 


5,408 
2S,9S4 

584 
1. 

70,700 


2,400  10,106 


06.719 


8,107 
9,486 


781 


97,993 


18,048 
18.1 


88,0a   48,808 


15,1«S 


8.604 


[  89,898 

dPrlra 

<Inl887.  r^^^^T^ 

/For  1888-«|ed  by  LjOOglC 


1.386| 


tfPrlrate  schools. 
0  In  1887. 
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ecLucation  in  foreign  countries. 


Current  ezpe'^dltures. 


5 


i 


6^ 


i 

i 

ft 

^ 

g. 

s 

£ 

Q 

Name  and  title  of  cbief  officer 
of  education. 


19 


13 


14 


19 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


M.  057, 883 


f  1,838, 8961  f5, 896, 77& 
65,465,709 


21,014,587 


t2.48 
68.89 


atO.22 
.42 


6c30,763,641 


6.91 


3,898,589 


1,564,390 


84,240         53,275        187,515 
/25,492, 7371/13,728, 013  n»,226,760 


/3, 292, 974 
0rl,4OO,964 

29,505,925 


4,522,585 


/1, 419, 974 


8,828,895 


1,112,700 


3,891,220 


5,402,979 
260,700 


/4, 715, 906 


87,884,820 


5,685,285 

4,966,118 

564,525 

18,041,758 

4,598,279 
1,297,982 

1,190,465 


4.60 
8.40 
011.74 
10.31 
6.56 

6.66 
^61 

7.84 


8.48 
A7.14 

4.76 

6.02 

7.15 
4.89 

6.08 


282,500 


4.05 


.80| 


1 

1.04 
1.86 
2.17 
1.86 

2.28 
1.67 


41,231,84: 
23,895,413 

17,335,920 

6,147,041 
8,154,375 
2,185,159 

38,348,192 

49,428,470 
1,667,867 

5,504,982 

180,443 

622,530 

76,485 

29«  950,367 

8,502,684 
3,036,522 


1.80  29,001,018 


1890 
UB90 

1890 

1890 
1888 
1890 

1891 

1890 
1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 
1890 

1891 


Dr.  Paul  Oantach  v.  Franken- 
thum,  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Count  Albin  Csaky,  minister 
of  public  worsbip  and  In- 
struction. 

M.  J.  de  Burlet,  minister  of  the 
interior  and  of  Instruction. 

G.  Jivkow,  minister  of  public 
instruction. 

A.  H.  Goos,  taiinister  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  and  public 
instruction. 

M.I^on  Bourgeois,  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  fine 
arts. 


1.40 
1.05 

.25 

.46 

1.01 
.64 

.23 


4,033,1(6 


4.706, 
2,187, 
80,158, 

4,511, 
1,999, 

4,708, 
5,600, 


162 
206 
406 

415 
176 

178 
000 


114,873,006 


.12 


1801 
1891 

1889 

1890 

1889 
1891 

1881 
1887 


1887] 


1888 


Dr.  H.  Nokk.  minister  of  jus- 
tice, worship,  and  instruction. 

Dr.  L.  A.  von  MUller.  minister 
of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  A.  Pauli,  senator,  chief 
school  counciL 

Dr.  J.  O.  Stammann,  senator, 
chief  school  council. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Brehmer,  senator, 
chief  school  counciL 

Dr.  Bosse,  minister  of  public 
worship,  instruction,  and 
medical  affairs. 

Paul  V.  Seydewltz,  minister 
of  worship  and  Instruction. 

Dr.  von  Sarwey,  minister  of 
public  worship  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Committee  of  council  on  edu- 
cation; Lord  Dresldent  for 
England  and  Scotland,  Vis- 
count Cranbrook;  Ylce-presi- 
dent  for  England,  Sir  W. 
Hart  -  Dyke ;  yicb-president 
for  Scotland,  Marquess 
Lothian. 


oDate  Incomplete. 

A  Pupils  making  the  required  number  of  at- 
tiudancds  for  GoTemment  payment. 


2,805,916 

i  Total  enrollment 


Commissioners  of  national 
education  in  Ireland. 

M.  Cassonakos,  minister  of 
public  Instruction. 

Signor  Martini  (successor  to 
Dr.  Villari),  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Dijkmeester,  minis- 
ter of  the  interior. 

V.  A.  Wexelsen,  minister  of 
•cclesiastical  affairs  and  pub- 
lic instruction. 

La  Vaz  de  Sampaio  e  Mello, 
minister  of  the  interior. 

Tasche  Jonescu,  minister  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  uid  pub- 
lic instruction. 

M.  Delyanoff,  minister  of  pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Dr.  L.  Lindeloef,  8Ui>erlor  di- 
rector of  schools. 


i  Total  enrollment  /^^  ^^^^     i  ^ 

j  Pupils  In  ambulatory it5|iQ^ULbi(l^QlC 
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Statistics  of  pMic  datMntary  ethuxOkm 


56 


Comitrt«a. 


Servla  . 


Spain... 
Sweden . 


Switzerland . . 
British  India.. 

Bengal 

U  o  m  bay 
Pre.sidency. 
Bur  m  ah 

(upper). 
B  u  r  m  ah 

(lower). 
NW.   ProT- 
Incea  and 
Oudh. 
Mysore 


Japan 

Cape  of  Good 

Ilope. 
Kgrypt 


Canada: 

British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Newliruns- 
wick. 

NovaScotta 

Ontario 


Quebec. 


Newfound- 
land. 


Mexico. 


Jamaica . 
Trinidad.. 


Cuba 

Costa  Rica. 


Guatemala ... 


Nicarasnuk. 
Salvador.  . 


Argentine  R^ 
public. 


55  Bolivia  . 


Brazil.. 


o 


18S6 
1880 

1800 

1880 
1888-^ 
188^-90 

1888-89 

1889-M 


Enrollment  In  elemirntar}' 
schualflH 


o 


^0.850 


u 

5 


293J92 
2,351,296 


1S80-SO 
1890 
1890 
1897 

1889-90 

1890 

1890 

1889 
1889-MH 


1890 

188B 
1891 


1889-00 
1890-91 


1801 

1885-86 
1888 
1801 

1890 


39,924 
2,148,466 


268,777 


3.337 


44,047 
263,047 


8,141 


17,404 


889,56613,038,032 

99,523 

0200,000 

8.0«? 
08,528 
88,170 
500,815 
230,580 


4,I2J    3,913 


44,123 
237,678 


150,835 


110,449  104,403 


551,969 
578.131 
;i5fi,327 
477,017 

14,188 

94,004 

2!»,634 

«,261 


3« 
5^ 


aL42. 


Averai^    al- 


Kmialieror 


a.«T.oe(r.K7 


14.43 

19 
1.17' 
3.03 
2.53 

.47 

2.05 

.65 

.88 
7.57 
6.52 
2.90 

8.22 
21.32 
19.57 
23.7 
15.49 


2,198,610 
53,978 


31,822     16w47 


543,077 

80,199 
17,3Bi 


30,giM      2.01 


12,618 


83,793      16,8901       5,083      3.^ 


13,060      4.90 


27,700 
204,91 


6,840      24,244 


4,834 

32,542 

50,915 

253,943 

202,300 


12.54        4,410 
8.»       12»215 


5.28 


4.25 
5.99 

1.50 


207.973      1.48 


k 


mA% 


95 


72.37 
54.23 


53. 

47.49 

49.14 

51 

87.76 


66.4 

70.5 


^ 

m 


7,711 


5  ' 


\ 


^itkt 


3.459 


'^ 


969 


3»600{  eBC4«3 


l,105j 


568 

8.774 


907 


l,.729l    2.2?:* 

s^iaa  7,9^ 


013 


3,282, 


7,7^ 


i.saa 

I 


S,6ld 


a  Includes  scboois  established  by  the  Government  and  also  those  maintained  Xxf  tlie  rorelga 

population.  Digitized  by  \^VJVJWl\^ 
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in  fo  reign  JOtntniiHes — Continued . 


Current  expenditures. 


m 
IS 


i3,GiKi^ 


M  I 


13 

& 


13 


14 


I 


I 


©a) 


19 


^i 


4ei 

1S5       B. 


I 


7, 


1. 


eiSn  F»7i    a,  TM 


"I 


16 


I  ,S^ 


lo:.o7ii       ift,  41(^1 


Of*,  S6I 


^,r^ 


I 

IS.  7-^ 


J 


::.77fl,M'l      5J0 


mui 


fi.l7 

fl-7a 


10.40 


._._^n»,05eK0Srt 


IS.J*5 


o 


IT 


2.031    2.D17,7M 
.„_ '23(1, 529,10(1 

,04  is.aaj.eeu 


IS 


Name  aijsl  LStlfl  qf  cWef  ofnccr 
fo  educatl^jn 


19 


.00^ 


,oir   ♦,B(j9,(teo 


.01*5 

,01 

.18 
.71 


2,0^,730 


\mi\ 

! 

1990; 
\ 

\^'^^ 

! 

1891. 
1^91 


A-    Nikolitch.    mm  Inter     of 

ec:Llf?Hitif5ilcoJ      iitfairs     i&nd 

piittUc  iKiitrTurtiofj. 
A.  Liiijiitx*  HiV'A3.  xnitilAiGt  of 

a^ri frill  Lure,  eommerct*.  stud 

publlL"  itiriiru'tiim. 
M.ailUtiui.  tninbiteror  eccles- 

iasLlusil  aflairs  and  pul^Uc  in- 

SI  I  uc  lion. 


K,  M.  Chutfleia,   dlre*jtor  of 

John.  Yansoin*?ren    Pope,  dl- 
'    retn  or  0  f  p^iltl  J  c  f  US  true  tloii. 


a4,:?r«,'.wJ  mOl  E    WJiUe.  ritrris^tor  of  public 
liiiiiriictlju. 


40,  OT^. 


I 


'2*> 


\hr^     i.an; 


1.13 


l,43f 


.5fl- 


10.r>3:        .30 


2.41 


.u 


321 /Si 
2,  ]12,g(»9 


Ifl3j2l 
11,395,712 

30**,  030 

23a,  7si; 

M52.003 

2R2,ft4f> 


1?EI1 


ifi^i 


IHP 


H.  J.  BiLibhii^  Rei-retary  e<l;i- 

i^at  1*  '11  f5  »:i'p:irtnipn  t , 
Count  Okl  TiikiLU)  ujinlfiierof 

public  lu^^tnR  Ut>n, 
r^anirhji-m  DaSe.    aupedntcud- 

iyjil  -  Rfjiit  r A 1  of  sd  ui  ■  sv  i ion . 
Aly  F.icliifc  Moiib<»rt?k,  minliir 

tei"  or  publio  Inatruction. 

FT  oil,  S.  D.  Pope,  aiipwr  In  tend- 
on t  of  ^lui^tloii. 

Hull  WJPL^rn  (:rL>nk'?t!,  chief 
IS  u  pe^r  1  L]it«nd«^-n  t  u  r  otl  ni  iitloii, 

Hon.  Uavld  Al]lftL>n.  BiinftHn- 
tojidt  jjt  of  iHhiciVttmi. 

Hon.  Li  ftf^r^o  VV.  Uos,^,  miu  Lstor 

o!  CHlnC^lLlDlL 

1,488, 58t    1891'  Hoii.  Gliletm  OUlmet.,  super  [n- 
I     lay}  c  n:  n  f  pii  bi  b'  1  nstnwtl  on, 
I  Hon.  Ja.^.  J.  Wl^jkham*  sni-wr-', 
Intcitdenl  of  Roman  Cathollc| 

HoD.t  S*5orge  S.  Mllllff3n,6tiperf 
Intendent  of  Method  bil 
Ht'luhola,  J 

J.  liaranda  nnd  J.  Garala 
Pei^a,  luliiiisttira  of  Justice 
and  piiblti"  iiijitructioti. 

n  f'n.  T 1 1 0.5.  Ca  ppt-r,  i  niipector  or 

nciTi.  Tt  f.f^Taiut^re  Guppy,  In- 
&pist:tt>ir  of  schools. 


H,niJ2,33ri 


1S91  f 


ISCKI 


1891 
1S90 


TM91 


Dr,  P,  r.*.   Pa^a,   miTjJster  of 
f  oreij^n  affikirp.  efrcle  sliistloal 
alTultr^,   public   ln?itrnetltjn, 
L-harlUcis,  anU  jUMUce, 
F.  Akznllar,    secretary'  In 
I      c\m  r-t;*--  o  t  p  nbl  Ic  In  air  a  ctlou 
I     iin<\  liiiEiQiT?, 
I8STI  R,  rtiK'TT.i.  mini 3 tor  of  foreign 
iifTii  Ir^i  iLiifl  puhilf*  iii/Hrnrrt  Ion* 
Dr.  DeLTrisTrii.TijlinLl«tJ?r  or  pub- 
lic Irisirtictlon  and  charltlep.. 
Dr,  J.  Cihiiltttlo,  tnlnbter  of 
j  USl][i;<-\  Pf?frl  P3  ic  ill  St  Ir  a  ]  li  fTadrs  H 
and  public  InatrueUon. 


leM 


IS&7 


44 


4d 


49 


47 


51 


A. Tj,  a.  d«  CarYaUio,  niinbitflr 
Gi  puldie  tiiisitrtictioti.  poata^ 
rmJ  trkgrtipha, 

6  Appropriatlou  by  the  Qovemment  and  the  provinces.  ^  i 
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StcUisUcs  of  public  elementary  edmi^ 


\ 

Countries. 

^ 

Enrollment    In   elementary 
schools. 

Arerage    at- 

Number  of  teadters 

1 

1 

1 

3d 

1^ 

1 

1 

^ 

& 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

!• 

11 

58 
50 

Chile 

Colombia .. . 
Ecuador .... 
Paraguay  .. 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela.. 

Hawaii 

Mauritius... 

New  South 

Wales. 
Queensland. 

South  Aus- 
tralia. 
Victoria  .... 

West    Aus- 
tralia. 
New  Zealand 

Tasmania  .. 

1880 

1887-88 

1800 

1800 

1880-00 
1880 

1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 

'1800 
1800 

1800-01 
1800 
1800 
1880 

02,874 
73,  SOD 
52.830 
15,550 

53,276 
82,726 

100,026 
10,006 
15,743 

105,211 
64,663 
44,804 

247,223 
5,014 

117,012 
17,040 

1.87 
4.07 
4.71 

1.07 
4.78 

4.87 
11.11 
21.53 
17.21 
16.42 
014.22 
21.84 
10.07 
18.81 
12.21 

64,613 

00.46 

1 

46,108 

27,092 

00 
61 

I.IP 

10,067 

5,512 

m 

62 

552 
240 

258 
492 

1 

63 

18,038 

14,668 

It 

64 
66 

1 

5,532 

4,474 

103 

V7Z 

m 

66 

0,636 
116,665 
40,836 
27,562 
132,814 
8,818 
04,632 
8,073 

61.90 

50.75 

66i26 

64.16 

63.72 

76.14 

80. 

50.10 

67 

2,082 
601 
306 

1,845 

2,090 
804 
678 

2,863 

4,1*1 

68 

34,128 

;30,4S5 

1,«P 

70 

iW 

71 

ir? 

72 

73 

60,851 

67,061 

1,301 
143 

i,6n 

71 

ni 

' 

a  In  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1888-80  by  a  clerical  error  the  corresponding  rations 
given  as  58.81  Instead  of  15.02.  The  basis  employed  was  thej)opulation  of  1881,  the  latest  tius 
attainable. 
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Cnrrent  expenditures! 

1 

o 

1 

Name  and  title  of  chief  officer  of 
education. 

( 

73 

M 

1 

19 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17 

18 

in 

2,766,747 

8,878,600 

1,271,861 

829,645 

2,700,945 
683,943 

2,1885,064 
89,990 
877,986 

1.134,207 
893,718 
815,048 

1,131,690 
49,782 
626,830 
146,607 

1891 
1881 

1887 

1876 
1889 

1890 
1890 
1891 
1801 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 

Seflor  Errazurlz,  minister  of  jus- 
tice and  public  instruction. 

J.  J.  Trujilio,  minister  of  public 
instruction. 

Dr.  E.  Laso,  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Dr.  F.  Insfrau,  minister  of  Justice, 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  pub- 
lic instruction. 

D.  F.  Herrera,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior. 

Dr.  C.  Berra,  minister  of  justice, 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  pub- 
lic* instruction. 

Dr.  i5.  Blanco,  minister  of  public 
instruction. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop,  president  of  the 
board  of  education. 

Hon.  A.  Standley,  acting  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Carruthers,  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

Hon.  W.  O.  Hodgkinson,  secretary 
for  public  instruction. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  minister  of  ed- 
ucation. 

Hon.  Charles  Henry  Pearson,  min- 
ister of  education. 

Hon.  Owen  P.  Stables,  secretary 
of  central  board  of  education. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  minister  of 
education. 

education. 

58 

1668,725 
176.325 
226,523 

803,581 
675,039 

363,06(^ 
195,719 
73,114 

2,769,094 
876,360 
453,529 

8,616,419 

89.13 
3.83 
14.55 

5.70 
17.57 

86.29 
19.56 
4.63 
14.18 
18.57 
10.12 
14.62 

80.17 
.13 
.68 

.11 
.84 

.15 
2.17 

.19 
2.44 
2.20 
1.44 
8.10 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

14.86 
9.28 

2.79 
1.12 

7? 

166,840 

78 
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Acad6mie  d*Alger,  atatbUcs  of;  1243. 1349. 
Aead6TDie  de  Paris,  Franoe,  new  ediHoe,  47. 
Academics.    8t€  Secondarj  iDatntetioxi. 
Acad6iiue«  in  Franco,  described^  250. 

Aocommodation,  lack  of,  in  higher  institntions 
for  the  colored  race,  lOOO-lOM. 
iStaf  oiM  Seats.  t 

Adams,  Charles  K.,  on  shortening  collsge  ourrio- 
nlum,  807-808. 

Adams,  If  ass.,  statistios  of  schools  and  school 
flnsnces,  1318, 1358. 

Addis,  Wellford,  i»apers  hy,  on  statistics  and  our* 
ricnla  of  professional  schools,  1880-1890, 
837-1020. 

AddBan  Christian UniTersitv,  1587, ie06. 

AdelbsTtCoDaee  of  Western  Keserve  Unirersitj, 
1593.1800. 

Adier,  Felix,  on  eflbct  of  manual  training  on  gen- 
eral education,  1148. 

Administration  and  organisation  of  STstems,  in 
France,  system  described,  106,  151.  248,  250, 
256;  and  medical  inspection  in  Parts,  285;  in 
Scotland,  188,  190,  200.  203,  214,221,234:  in 
England,  23K,  239,  243;  in  London  and  in 
Paris,  264;  in  Austria,  433, 434, 425, 466, 467, 
478 ;  in  Prussia,  463, 457 ;  in  Nonrav,478,482, 
484, 485, 491 ;  in  Denmark,525, 528, 5W ;  coarse 
to  be  followed  in  enforcing  temperance  in- 
struction, 708-709;  state  as  super  risorof  sec- 
ondary education,  1114,  1110,  of  private 
schools,  1156-1158,  1174-1175;  functions  of 
local  school  committees  of  Alaska,  1290. 
Se€  alto  Management  and  supervision  of  in- 
struction, and  State  and  local  appropria- 
tions. 

Admission  requirements.  See  Higher  education. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  statistins  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Adrian  College,  statistics,  1589,  1600;  school  of 
theology  of,  1047. 

Age.   iSse  Students. 

Agents,  visiting,  in  reformatory  edneaiion,  1067. 

Aggrosato  attendance,  in  common  schools,  5, 14, 
15, 613;  proportion  of;  in  cities,  604. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ken- 
tucky, statistics.  1053. 

Agricultural  and  Mecbsnical  College  of  Missis- 
sippi, statistios,  1054. 

Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station, 
statistics,  105?. 

Agricultural  College  of  South  Dakota,  statistics, 
1055. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  statistics,  1054. 

Agricultural  conegea.  See  Higher  and  profiession- 
al  education. 

Agricultural  expwiment  station  urged  for 
AUska,  129^-1300. 

Agriculture,  study  of,  51, 13,62;  exhibit  at  Paris 
Exposition,  116;  use  of,  in  General  Booth's 
scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  city  slums, 
588-583. 
See  aUo  EUgher  and  professional  education. 

Akron,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Akron  Business  CoU^e,  1617-1631. 

Alabama,  statistios.  common  schools,  6-33 ;  appro- 
priations in  lieu  of  school  taxes,  24 ;  meager 
local  taxes,  27;  comparative  statistics  of  en- 
rollment, attendance,  teachers,  and  acoommo- 
dationaintbeschoola  of  cities  and  villages, 


Alaibama,  statistics— Continued. 

607;  oomparatiTe  financial  statistios  of  city 
and  village  systcma,  608;  enrollment  and 
attendance  in  cities  and  villages,  C18 ;  snper- 
▼isinff  officers,  teaohers,  proper^,  and  ex- 
penditure in  cities  and  villages,  614 ;  pupils 
in  and  graduates  tnxa.  pnUlo  liigh  schools, 
615;  character  and  enforcement  of  temper- 
ance school  law,  714;  summary  of  statjsties 
of  colleges  for  women,  747;  decrees  con- 
ferred by  colleges  fisr  women  in,  740;  sum- 
mary of  statisaos  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, 760,  762:  distribution  of  college  stu- 
dents in  regular  degree  courses  ih>m  1886- 
1890,  774 ;  summary  of  degrees  conferred  by 
c  oUeges  and  universities  in,  77  6 ;  product!  ve 
funds  of  colleges  and  universities,  778-779; 
average  age  of  college  freshmen  1880-'00, 
800;  students  ftom,  at  Johna  Hopkins,  Har- 
vard, and  Michigan  Universities,  830;  sta- 
tistics of  professional  schools,  1022-1032; 
degrees  conferred  by  professional  schools, 
10£i;  sUtistics  by  race,  1074-1075;  educa- 
tion of  theccdorea  race  in,  1075-1077;  statis- 
tics of  institutions  in,  for  colored  race,  1090; 
summary  of  statistics  of  private  secondary 
sehools,  1486-1488;  summary  of  statistics  of 
business  colleges,  1600:  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  schools  for  the  deaf,  1632-1635;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
1652. 

Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind,  1654-1660. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
programme  of  civil  and  mechanical  engi* 
neering  courses,  060, 977,  and  statistics,  1083.- 

Alabama  Conference  Female  ColWe.  curriculum 
of,  750;  stotistics,  1574-1575. 

Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  1636-1648. 

Alabama  State  normal  schoola,  statistics,  1056, 
1086. 

Alaska,  character  of  temperance  school  law,  714; 
report  on  education  in,  1245-1300;  teachers 
in  sehools  of,  1258;  schools  recently  estab- 
lished in,  1259-1261. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  634; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Albany  Business  College,  1616-1631. 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1040. 

Albany  Homo  School  for  the  Deaf,  1660-1651. 

Albany  Law  School,  statistics,  1(»2. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Teachers'  Training  Class,  statis- 
tics. 1057. 

Albemsrie  Female  Colleffe,  1580-1581. 

Alhjert  Lea  College,  curriculum  and  statistics  of, 
752. 1576-15T7. 

Albion,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Albion  College,  1589. 1603. 

Albrccht,  Dr.,  on  study  of  languages,  369. 

Albuquerque  College,  1591, 1606. 

Alcohol,  study  of  eflecta  of,  in  public  schools,  695- 
742. 

Alcorn  i\gricultural  and  Mechanical  Collego, 
statistics,  1054. 1088. 

Alexander,  James  W.,  on  higher  education  and 
business,  1144. 

Alexandre  Manzoni  Lyceum,  Milan,  represented 
at  international  congress,  144. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  statist!^  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Alexandrin  Academy,  statistics,  1087. 
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Bi^yonac.  K.  J.f«t«tlHtics  of  tol»o»to  ami.  ■oh— 1 
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1880-1890, 800 ;  students  from,  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins.  Harvard,  and  Michigan  universities, 
820 ;  statistics  of  professional  schools,  1022- 
1032;  degrees  conferred  by  professional 
schools  in,  1033;  statistics  of  reform  school, 
1070;  snmmary  of  statistics  of  private  sec- 
ondary institutions,  1486-1488;  summary  of 
statistics  of  business  colleges,  1611 ;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  deaf, 
1633-1635;  summary  of  statistics  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  1653 ;  Institution  for  the  Doafl 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  1654-16iM;  summary  of 
statistics  of  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, 1661-1602. 

California  College,  1582, 1600. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1040. 

California  Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Fee- 
ble-Mindcd  Children,  166»-1667. 

California  Medical  College,  statistics,  1037. 

California  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics,  1056. 

Calvin  CoUege,  797, 1593, 1606. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries,  625; 
stitistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  sohocd 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Cambridge  Truant  School,  statistics,  1071. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries  631;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1358. 
•   Campbell  University.  1586, 1602. 

Canatla,  statistics,  556-560, 1672-1677. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Cane  Hill  College,  1582, 1600. 

Caner,  Dr.,  on  effects  of  Prussian  conference.  308. 

Canisius  Col.ege,  1592, 1605. 

Cantine  Scolai^,  in  Paris,  89, 269. 

Canton,  III.,  statistics  of  schoo^.a  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Canton,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Canton  Theological  School,  statistics,  1048. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Capen,  Elmer  H.,on  shortening  college  curricu- 
luro,  810. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  statistics  of,  1672-1677. 

Capital  Business  Collepe.  1619-1631. 

Capital  City  Commercial  College,  1613-1631. 

Capital  Commercial  College,  1615-1631. 

Capital  University,  1593, 1606. 

Carafla,  M..  on  commercial  instruction,  53. 

Carboudalo,  Pa.,  st^itistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Carey,  Henry  A.,  796. 

Carlctou  College,  1589, 1604. 

Carlisle,  Pn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

CarlylOj  Thomas,  on  instruction  In  piety,  1171. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  on  college  training  and  busi- 
ness pursuits,  1143. 


Cari>enter8,  numbw  of  gr»daatee  firom  eolep 

and  onivenities  for  colored  race,  10S2 
Carpentry.    Se0  Hannal  traiain^. 
Oarriot,   M.,    president  of  aectlon  of   Inten:. 

tional  congress,  51.  

Carsen  and  Newman  College.  797, 1507, 1686. 
Cuthage,  Mo.,  statistics  of  scltoola  ax^  kIa 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Carthage  College,  1584, 1601. 
Carthage  Collegiate  Institute,  1590, 1004. 
Casanova,  M.,  remarks  in  intern ational  coc^rr:: 

71,166. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  programs^   ' 

civil  and  mechanical  ensineerinr  caan^ 

960,077;  statistics,  1055. 
Cast,  M.  T.,  remarks  in  intemational  eoa^i*- 

65, 68, 80. 144, 156, 163-165. 170. 
Cathedral  School  for  the  Deaf,  1&0-1«51. 
Catholic  Normal  School  and  Pio  Kooo  CoC^ :> 

statistics.  1061. 
Catholic  University  of  America,  statiatica,  1^' 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  scIkmIs  and  aeb^^ 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Cedar  Blufl^  Female  College,  1574-1575. 
Cedar  Rapids  <Iowa)  statistics   of    acboola  isi 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  1613-1C31. 
Centenary  CuUege  of  Louisiana,  1587,  160X 
Center  College  of  Kentncky,  1587. 1602. 
Central  Alabama  Academy,  statistics.  1060.  I66t 
Central  Bush[iess  College  (Kans.).  1614, 1631. 
Central  Business  CoUege  (Mo.).  1616. 1631. 
Central  College,  statistics,  1033. 
Central  College  of  Physicians  and  ^irseons^  «t> 

ti8tics,1034. 
Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  statistics  of  acbools  and  scbo  u 

finances.  1318, 1358. 
Central  Female  College,  Ala.,  1574-1575. 
Central  Female  College,  Mo.,  1576, 1577. . 
Central  Female  InsUtiite,  1580-1581. 
Centralia,  HI.,  statistics  of  schools  and  scboc' 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Central  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Bosineas  Is 

stitnte,  statistics,  1060. 
Central  Law  College,  statistics,  1052. 
Central  New  York  Institationa  for  Deaf  Motcx 

1637-1648. 
Central  Normal  Colleg^  sUUstica,  1000.  lOl^IC^ 
Central  Pennsylvania  College,  15^.  1607. 
Central  Tennessee  College,  oceupi^ion  of  sra^I. 

atea,  1082j  ataUstics,  1088, 1597,  1608;  n^ 

ical  depvtment  of.  statistics,  1CQ6,  1>3 

theological  department  of;  atatiatioa.  lf& 

1089;  law  department,  statiatica,  10SS,li>^^ 

normal  department,  staUsties.  1<^6. 
Central  University  of  Iowa,  1586, 1602. 
Central  University  of  Kentucky,  1587, 1602;  da^ 

tal  department  of,  statistics,  1039. 
Central  Wesieyan  College,  1047, 1591, 1604. 
Certificates  of  maturitv.    See  BegroM. 
Certification  of  high  sonool  stadenta  to  ccSitgi^ 

1115-1116. 
Ceylon,  establishment  of  schools  in,  by  Bod^e^s. 

1222. 
Chaddock  College,  1585, 1601. 
Chaddock  Sahool  of  Law,  statistioa,  IQSl. 
Chaffee  College  of  Agriculture,  statistics^  1059^ 
Chaix,    M.  'K.,  founder  of  apprentice  tchtti 

116. 
Charabersbnrg,  Pa.,  statistics   of   acboob  kbI 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
Champaign,  HI.,  statistics  of  schools  and  sc^. 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Chandler  School  of  Science  and  the  Arta,  skatii' 

tics,  960, 1055. 
Chappcll  Hill  Female  College.  1580-1581. 
Chappins.  M.,  on  modem  secondary  odocati^ 

51,67,146.160,173,174. 
Character^bullding,  lacking  in  German  gyn.&r 

slum,  367. 
Charcot,  M..,  president  of  international  eoagn^ 

133. 
Charity  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  TraSai- 

School  for  Male  and  Female  Nnrses,  tUS» 

Ucs,  1042. 
Charlerol  Industrial  School,  982. 
Charles  Mayer's  Commercial  College,  16^-lCR. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  statisUcs  of  schools  and  sdn^- 

finances,  1318, 1358.    • 
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CharleatoD,  TV.  Ya.,  statistics   of  schools   and  | 

school  finances,  1318, 1368. 
Charlotto,  N.  C,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1313, 1358. 
Charlotte  Female  Institnta,  1578-1579. 
CbarlottcsviUo,  Va.,  statistics   of  schools   and 

scliool  finances,  1318, 1358. 
Charts,  appropriate,  for  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction, a  desideratum,  700. 
Chasaiotis,  M.,  remarks   In    intemationHl  con* 

grcss,  73. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,    statistics  of  schools   and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
Chattanooga  Medical  College,  statistics,  1036. 
Chautauqua    Literary    and     Scientific    Circle, 

831,832. 
Chautemps,  M.,  address  at  inangnration  of  new 

Sorbonne.  48, 178. 
Cheboygan.    Mich.,    statistics    of  schools    and 

school  finances.  1318, 1358. 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Chemistry :  exhibit  at  Conservatoire,  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  103,  and  congress  at  Paris,  132;  in 
secondary  schools  for  girls,  157;  new  build- 
ings  for  Instmction  in,  teeskt  varions  places, 
7^708;  favorite  study  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  821 ;  physiological  and  medical, 
801;  conrsein.  004-006;  number  of  students 
in  public  hign  schools  pursning  study  of, 
1301-1302,  in  private  secondary  schools, 
1401-1402.  in  business  colleges,  1621-1628,  in 
institutions  for  the  educatioo  of  the  deaf, 
1641-1642,  in  schools  for  the  blind,  1657-1658; 
Chemnite,  Saxony,  statistics  of  child  labor,  298; 
curriculum  of  school  for  soap-makers,  005- 
006. 
Chester,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

.  finances,  1318, 1358. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Chicago,  111.,  scale  of  salaries  of  teachers,  621; 
statisties  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318. 1358. 
Chicago  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  sta- 
tistics, 1046. 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  statistics, 

1030. 
Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  stathitics,  1040. 
Chicago  Fcm^e  College,  1574-1575. 
Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  statistics ; 

1037. 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School  statistics,  1062. 
Chicago  Medical  College  of  theNorthTrestem  Uni- 
versity, cUnics  of,  889-890, 1034. 
Chicago  Opthalmic  College,  statistics,  1037. 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1045. 
Chicago  Veterinarv  College,  statistics,  lOM. 
Chicago  Voice  and  Hearing  School  for  the  Deaf, 

1650-1651. 
Chickasaw  Female  College,  1576-1577. 
Chiokopce,  Mass.,  statisucsof  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Chief  State  school  officers,  501-502. 
Child  labor  in  England,  legal  regulations,   246 

(note) ;  in  Prussia,  conditions,  296-299. 
Child's  Business  College,  1615-16:il. 
Chile,  statistics,  556-560, 1672-1677. 
Cbillicotbe,  Mo.,  statistics  of,  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Chillicothe  Normal  School  and  Business  Insti- 

tnte.  1615-1631. 
China,  edncation  in,  in  western  literature  and  sci- 
ence, 122^-1223. 
Chippewa  Falls,  statistics  of  school  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Chippewa  Falls  BnsinesH  College,  1620-1631. 
Chowan  Academy,  statistics,  1087. 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  1578-1570. 
Christian  Bible  School,  statUtics,  1087. 
Christian  Biblicallnstitute, statistics,  1048. 
Christian  Brotliers'  College  (Tenn.),  1597, 160a 
Christian  Female  College,  1570, 1577. 
Christian  University,  1590. 1604. 
Christie's  Musical  and  Business  College,   1610- 

1C31. 
Chorch  courts,  in  Scotland,  220  (note). 


Chnrch  of  England,  expeoditures  for  schools  and 
statistics,  240-241. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  683- 
603;  statistics  ofschools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Cincinnati  Ollege,  law  school  of,  statistics,  1052. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicino  and  Surgery, 
statistics,  1036. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1040. 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  statistics,  1072. 

Cincinnati  Normal  School,  statistics,  1058. 

Cincinnati  Polyclinic,  statistics.  1038. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College.  1578-1579. 

CMrcleville,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
mianoes,  1318, 1358. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  promotes 
manual  training,  274. 

City  asylums,  in  Prussia,  number  of  children, 
206. 

City  superintcndenta,  names  and  titles  of,  593-601. 

City  systems  of  public  schools,  stotiatics,  603-614, 
1318-1392;  of  Norway,  481,492,500;  of  Ger- 
many, 1107. 

Civics,  in  France.  Ill ;  in  Prussian  higher  schools, 
cabinet  order,  344;  instruction  in,  1100-1110; 
as  a  high  school  study.  1120-1121. 

CivU  engineering,  courses  of,  045-961. 

Clafiin  University,  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
Mechanics*  Institute,  programme  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  977;  statistics,  1054, 
1088,  1590,  1607;  occupation  of  graduates, 
1082;  preparatory  department  of,  statistics, 
1087. 

Clachom's  Bryant  Sc  Stratton's  Business  Collego, 
1616-1631. 

(Jlaremont  Female  College,  1678-1579. 

Clark,  Eliza  A.,  endowment  of  Cleveland  College 
for  Women  by,  744. 

Clarke,  S.  M.,  delegate  ftt>m  United  States  to  in- 
ternational congress,  64. 149. 

Clarke  Institution  for  Doaf-Mutes,  1650, 1651. 

CHark's  Business  College,  1618-1631. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Clark  University,  (3a.,  1087, 1088, 1584, 1601. 

Clark  University,  Mass.,  organization,  789,  791, 
792;  course  in  pedagogy,  1018 ;  statistics, 
1589,1609. 

Class,  formation,  discipline,  and  size  of.  See  Man- 
agement and  supervision  of  instruction; 
for  class  instruction,  «eeMethods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Classics,  study  of,  in  secondary  schools,  discussed 
in  intamatioiud  congress,  65, 72-77, 145, 170; 
in  first  Scotch  schools,  214;  in  Prussian 
higher  schools,  360, 3G5, 370, 390, 306 ;  in  Nor- 
way, 505 ;  in  Denmark,  526 ;  salary  of  profes- 
sor of,  in  city  systems,  631, 642, 643. 645;  as  a 
reqnisita  for  admission  to  rae<lical  schools, 
875, 876 ;  preparatory  college  course  in,  1117 ; 
conflict  over,  110(^1191;  attackA  on  schools 
giving  instmction  in  the,  1236-12U8 ;  value  of, 
in  technical  education,  J239-1240 ;  number  of 
pupils  in  public  high  schools  preparing  for 
college  classical  course,  1395- 148o ;  in  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  148(H 671 ;  nnniber 
pursning,  in  privata  secondary  schools, 
1490-14OT. 
See  also  Greek  and  Latin. 

Classification.  See  Management  and  supervision 
of  instmction. 

CHass  rooms,  in  Hungary,  statistics,  441. 

Clerks,  number  of  graduates  from  colleges  and 
universities  for  colored  race  who  oecomo, 
1082. 

(Heveland,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Cleveland  College  for  AVomcn,  foundation  and 
endowment  of,  744, 1572-1573. 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Training  School,  statistics,  1058. 

Clews,  Henry,  on  college  uraining,  1143. 

Clinic,  885-890. 

Clinton,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Clinton,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finan<*es,  1318. 1358. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Clinton  Business  (JoUege,  1613-1631.     ^r\n]f> 
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gimge  stady  in  the  elementary  schools,  1126. 
laM,  Francois,  speech  in  inteniatioiial  oon* 


Clinton  College,  1574-1579. 

Cobb  Divinity  School  statistics,  1W7. 

Coo  Colieee,  1585, 1602. 

Coodacatwn  of  the  sexes,  in  Franoe.  disoovragod 
by  law,  257;  in  London,  273:  in  Oermany, 
284 ;  in  private  clcmontary  schools,  in  Pnut- 
sla,290;  in  Saxon v,  301;  m  Aostria,  statla- 
tics,  427, 470:  in  IIuD';arT  statistics,  441 ;  in 
Norway,  506;  ratio  of  ooU^res  practioiiig,  to 
total  nnmber  of  colleges,  7u4. 

Cocswell  Polytechnic  College,  statbtics,  1055. 

Conn,  Ilurmau,  on  the  study  oi  the  classics,  115)5- 
11D6. 

Cohoes.  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  sdiool 
liimncos.  1318. 1358. 

Colby  University,  ISP^.ICOS. 

Coldwater,  Mich.,  etntistlcs  of  schools  and  school 
flnaiioes,  1318,  ia'»8. 

Colemnn  NntionAl  Business  College,  1616, 1881. 

Colfax  College,  1508, 1608. 

Colgate  University,  796, 1582, 1605. 

Col&r,  William  C..  on  introdncing  forei^  lu- 

CoUi 

gress,  14d.  163. 
College  for  Toang  Ladies,  Oswego,  Sans.,  1574- 

1575. 

College  of  CharlcAtown,  1506, 160T. 

College  of  Emporia,  158«.  1002. 

College  of  llonireopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
steli*tfo8. 1037. 

College  of  Montana.  1501,1005;  School  of  Mines, 
8t.it  i.>*tics,  1055. 

CoUege  of  Now  Jersey,  788-789, 796. 819. 1591. 1606  ; 
graduate  studies  at,  817-818;  scientinc  de- 
partment, statistics,  1055. 

College  of  Notro  Dame,  1574-1575. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  ol  Kew  York, 
statistics,  1040. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeons  of  Baltimore, 
statisUc<),  1035. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Boston),  cte* 
tlstios.  103^. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago, 
statistics,  1034. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeons  (Eeoknk), 
statistics,  1035. 

College  of  Pliysieians  and  Surgeons  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  statistics,  1036. 

College  of  St.  AugusUne,  798. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  1592, 1605. 

College  of  Science  and  Arts,  Scotland,  described, 
205. 

College  of  the  Bible,  statistics,  1047. 

College  of  the  Christian  Brothers  (Mo.),  1590, 1604. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1592, 1605. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  1589, 1609. 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1587, 1603. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1591, 1605. 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,.  1574-1575. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  normal  depart* 
ment,  1059. 

Colleges.    iSet  Higher  and  professional  education. 

Collin,  C.  A.,  on  the  obiectof  education,  1136. 

Colombia,  st^itistica,  55i>-560,  1223, 1C72-1677. 

Colorado,  statistics  of  common  schools.  7-33;  no 
State  school  tax,  24;  local  school  tax,  28; 
per  capita  school  expenditure,  35;  compara- 
tive statistics  of  enrollment,  attendance, 
teachera,   and  accommodations,   607;   c<Hn> 

f>arative  financial  statistics  of  city  and  vil- 
ago  systems,  008;  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance in  cities  and  villages,  €13 :  snpervising 
ofDcers,  teachers,  prox>a:ty,  ana  expenditure 
in  cities  and  villages,  614;  pupils  in  and 
graduates  from  public  high  schools,  615; 
teachers  and  pupils  in  public  evening 
schools  of  cities  and  vlUai^es,  616 ;  character 
and  enforcement  of  temperance  school  law, 
714,  715:  summary  of  statistics  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  761,763;  samiftary  of  de- 
crees conferred  by  colleges  and  universities 
fn,  776 ;  distribution  of  college  students  in 
regular  degree  courses  from  1886  to  1890,  775 ; 

froiluctive  funds  of  colleges  and  univcrsl- 
ies,  778-779;  average  age  of  freshmen, 
1880  -1890, 100 ;  students  from,  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Ilarvard,  and  Michigan  nnivorsitios, 
820;    degrees    oonfisrred    by    professional 


Colorado,  statistios— Cootinned. 

schools  in,  1038;  •tstisilcs  of  profesiioBil 
schools,  1022-1929}  afeatistifis  of  nfcna 
school,  1070 ;  snmmtt7  of  stattstSes  of  pd- 
▼ate  seoondarj  acbools,  1486-1488 ;  swDBsxy 
of  statistics  ox  business  ooUc^ies,  161t ;  ssra- 
mary  of  statistics  of  scfaooJa  for  ths  ^J, 
1683-1685;  snmmmryof  statisticsof  scfaoeli 
for  the  blind.  1653. 

Colorado  Academy,  Blowing  Rock,  statistics,  IGST. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  statistics,  1453. 

Colorado  CoUege,  1583, 1600. 

Colorado  Institution  for  the  Bdncatioa  4^  tk 
Mate  and  the  Blind,  1636-]6i8, 1654-1680. 

Colorado  School  of  Hium,  statistics,  1065. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  statistics  of  schoob  aii 
school  ftnanoes,  1818, 13S8. 

Colored  race,  salary  of  teachers  in  city  uthoc^ 
for,  620, 62L  634, 634, 644(  statiatlcs  ofmhmii 
for  the,  10i3-lC75, 1086-1090;  occmatioD  ^ 
more  highly  edneated  portion  of,  !09i-I(M; 
number  of  colored  Bta««ts  engaged  io  »ec- 
ondary  studies  in  poblic  high  sdiools,  I3»- 
1392;  nnmber  of;  in  public  high  schouh. 
1395-1465. 

Colombia,  Fa.,  statistica  of  aeliools  and  scbod 
flnaaces,  1318, 1358. 

Colambia,  S«  C,  statistioa  of  acbodk  and  sckeol 
finances,  1318, 13S6. 

Colombia,  Tenn.,  statlstica  of  aolKMils  aod  tchfid 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Colombia  Atheafeom.  U78-157ft. 

Colombia  College,  IT.  Y.,  fooads  Barnard  Oolleg« 
as  its  woman's  departssseiit,  743, 744;  organi- 
ntion,  789. 790;  shortena  ooUece  carrknltm 
for  intending  professional  wod^ts,  ^'; 
graduate  department,  818;  students  ia 
n^duate  department,  1870-lSOQ,  819;  sta^ 
tics,  1592, 1605;  medical  dmrtamA  of,  its- 
tiatics,  1090;  school  of  law.  statistics,  1«9; 
school  of  mines,  coarse  in  chomtetiy,  996, 
statistics.  1065. 

Columbia  College  of  Commerce,  1612-1681. 

Columbia  Femiuo  Colle^  1578-1579. 

Columbia  Institution  for  ib»  Deaf  and  Bsn^ 
1636-1648. 

Columbian  Unirenity,  or]eanisay<m,  788;  stslift- 
tics,  1583,1600;  medical  department  of.  star 
tics,  1034 :  dental  department  ot  statistict, 
1039;  statiatlcs  of  Usr  school  of,  105L 

Columbus,  Ga.,  statistics  of  acho^  and  scboel 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Cohunbua,  Ind.,  statistica  of  schools  and  sded 
fioanoea,1318.13S8. 

Colombos,  Miss.,  statistics  of  schools  and  sdMwi 
^nances,  1318, 1356. 

Columbus,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  sekool 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries,  M; 
statistics  of  schools  and  scho<d  flaancM, 
1318-1358. 

Colnmbos  Business  College,  1617- 1<31. 

Columbus  Medical  College,  statistics.  ]Q36» 

Comer's  Commerdai  College,  1614-1631. 

Commercial  department^  Add-Ban  Univenitj, 
1619-1631. 

Commercial  department  of  WalthsBi  HifiiSclMol 
1615-1031. 

Commercial  High  School.  1612-1631. 

Commercial  law,  number  of  students  in  basioefa 
colleges  pursuing  study  of,  1621-1628. 

Commercial  schools,  it^  Business,  instroc^  »- 

Committee,  school.  S*€  Administration  sM  «- 
ganisation  of  systems. 

Communes,  in  Franoe,  described,  106. 

Compulsory  thrift,  in  Maison  Chaix,  Francs,  Ho 

Concord.  X.  H.,  statistics  of  schools  and  KfcM> 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Concordia  College,  1585, 160r. 

Concordia  Seminaiy,  statistics,  1046. 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary^  statistics,  1017. 

Conference  on  PiussiMi  education,  hlst«7  "^ 
proceedings.  343-418;  negro,  at  Toskqirs. 
1097;  LakeMohonk,  resolutions  adoptoiii 
meeting  of  1891.  1087-1098;  on  phyiia* 
training,  at  Boston,  1889, 1107.  ^^_, 

Congress,  nameof  each,  held  during  Interaatitiwi 
Exposition  at  Paris,  135, 136. 

Congress  of  Experimental  Psycholofy,PKi>T^ 
Digitized  by  ^^JVJVJWl\^ 
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OoBfrcBS  of  PrhDMy  lostmetioa,  Fsxit,  proeead- 

ixiga,4B-ti. 
CeBgress  of  Seoonduy  aoid  Hl^«r  IdticBtkm, 

Paris,  proceeding's,  64-80. 
Connectictit,  statistics,  ooMncn  schools,  6-13; 
relative  decrease  la  cmroUaMBt,  9;  compar- 
ative sUtisUofl  of  tke  enzoltEaout,  attrad- 
■see,  toadKTS,  and  aoooaunodjitioni}  in  the 
schools  of  cities  and  Tilli^fes.VOS:  ecmipara- 
tavo  financial  stattisttta  of  cities  and  Y-fllaoe 
system,  608;  enroUnMnt  and  attendance  m 
cities  and  vBlages,  tl3 ;  snporrisiagQOoers, 
teachers,  property,  and  «xpenditnre«,  in 
cities  and  WUaj^ns,  614 ;  pupUs  in  and  ^rad- 
natcs  from  onblic  hich  «cheels,€15;  teach- 
ers and  pnpils  in  pnmc  creninf  acfaoob  in 
cities  and  villages,  US;  chaxaoter  and  en- 
forotaneBt  ef  teapenuDoe  scbwd  lair,  718, 
71$-7i«;  sMimnary  af  statistics  of  nniver- 
aitSes  aad  callages,  760,  TBui;  distrihation  of 
ceH^e  atndente  in  restilardesree.  courses 
from  1889-1816, 773 ;  aanmary  ordegrecs  con- 
Jarred  %^  oollegaa  aa^  nnivendUaa  in,  776; 
prodacdve  Amda  of  «iAeges  and  nnircrsi- 
tifis,  778-779;  average  age  af  fi-ealimen, 
1880-1890,889;  atodentafriMB,  at  Jahna  Hop- 
kins, Harvard,  md  Michigan  Universities, 
820:  statlaticasfprofeesional  BchodU,1022- 
lOSl;  d^reea  oanfierred  fay  proftissional 
ec^M«2aat,1033;  statistics  arretonn  school, 
VfJ9;  vaaauacy  of  statistios sf  private  seo- 
omdarj  achot^,  1488-1488;  aonunaery  of  sta- 
tistios  sf  favminasB  ooOeges,  1610;  sommarj 
sf  sfeatistios  of  Boboab  %r  the  deaf,  1652- 
163S;  snaramry  «f  «tali«ties  af  institations 
for  the  fed»l&«iinded,  1661-1082. 
Connoctii^t  School  for  Imbeciles,  166^1667. 
Connect  lout  State  Konnal  and  Training  School, 

Bt«tistica,l«98. 
Conneoticat  Training  School  for  Xaraea  attached 
to   the  New  Haven   Hoapit»l,   statistics, 
1M2. 
ConnensviOe,  Pa.,  atattlstfas  of  acheobi  sod  sdiocd 

flnancea,  1818, 13S8. 
ConaprsriUe,  Ind.,fltatistic8  of  aohoolB  aad  school 

iinancea,  1318, 1%8. 
Cannon's  Cmnmercial  CoUege,  IftS-lfiSl. 
Connor's  Basmess  GoUeee,  1614-1S81. 
Conservatoire    dea  Aru  et  M6tiors,  Paris,  de- 
scribed, 103. 
Constrortion  vrork  as  a  stadv  in  city  systems  of 

pnhUc  acheols,  1351-1J9C 
CoBsholtockea,  Pa.,  statMticaof  eofaools  and  school 

teanoes,  1:118, 1858. 
Continnation  schools  in  Bonne,  430, 453, 484, 474, 

513,589,1238,1288,1241. 
Contract  schools  in  Alaska,  1247-1250. 
Convent  of  Mary  lannaculato,  statiBtfca.  1087. 
Conwav.  Clara,  ixloraaal  phyaleal  tcainiag,  1153, 

Cook  County  Nomal  School,  statisUca,  1S96. 

Cooking,  study  oil  provision  in£dinhargh  school- 
honsc,  2(12:  in  Enj^and,  ffovcnuaent  grants 
allowed,  244;  aauiry  eTteaoIiera.  619-693; 
in  city  systonis  of  pubUc  scbooLa,  1351-1356; 
numlier  of  pnpQa  in  institations  fiu*  the  deaf 
pursuing,  ]]64 1,1642;  in  scboois  for  the  blind, 
1657-165S. 

Cookman  Institste,  statistics,  1087. 

Cooper-Limestone  Institnte,  1578, 1678. 

Cooper  Medical  CoUeco,  statistics,  1034. 

Cooper  Mtonorial  Col^e,  1587, 1002. 

Cooper  Normal  Collego,  1008, 1583, 1694. 

C<9enha^eai,  l>enmark,  description  of  sofaotria, 
525;  fimctions  of  school  board,  539;  courses 
cf  fitady  in  elementary  sdioola,  532;  OTzani- 
Ba«ion  of  schools,  538;  effect  of  acfaool  life 
en  children  in  schools  of;  1202. 

Corcoran  Scientific  School,  progranaae  of  civil 
«B0noerinccoor8O,9ee;  statistics,  105S. 

Corinth  Female  College,  1578-3S77. 

Cornell  College,  1586, 1602. 

Ceroell  Universltv,  organfxation,  789;  ereets 
chemical  boildlug,  796:  stDdents  in  gradu- 
ate department,  1870-1890,  619;  pr^rasuae 
of  civil  and  tsoclianical  cngiaeeri^ooiirBea, 
900,977;  conrso  in  archHoctare,  9U;  statis- 
tioa,  1582, 1005 ;  schmd  sf  pharmacy,  statis- 
tics, UMO;  school  of  law.  stetistios,  1025. 


Corporal  pnnishment  in  Koarw^,  kgal  provi- 
aions,  485. 

Corpus  Christ!,  Tex.,  statisties  of  scfaeols  and 
Bchoel  toa&oos,  1318,  1^8. 

Oon\',  Pa.,  statlBklcs  of  schools  and  sdiool  finan- 
ces, 1318, 1358. 

Coraieana,  Tex.,  statistScA  of  sc^Rxds  and  school 
fimmoea,  1818, 1356. 

Cortland,  V .  T..  statistios  of  schsok  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1858. 

Oorvallis  Ctdle^e,  1594, 1606. 

Cesmogmphy,  la  schools  fsr  eixia,  conidtrions  of 
iitaraatienal  ooagress,  T€6. 

OosU  Eica,  statistks.  596-560, 123S,  1672-1677. 

Cost  of  edacation.    See  Srpenditnrea. 

Cotner  University,  estabuahed,  792;  statistics, 
1501,1605. 

C6ttase  system,  merits  ot,  in  reformatory  educa- 
tion,  1063-1966. 

Ceabeitin,  Pierre,  paper  on  pl^sloal  training,  134. 

Cosncii  Blnfik,  Iowa,  statistMs  of  schools  and 
scitosl  flnaneea,  1318, 1358. 

Covncils  of  education  in  Franoe,  fanctioaa,  250. 

Orarses  of  stody.    See  CiuriosluBi . 

Covington,  Ky.,  scale  of  ioM^eca*  salaries,  624; 
statistics  of  sche^  and  school  finances, 
1318,1356. 

Crsik,  Henry,  secretary  of  Boetcb  edncation 
departm^it,  189. 

Cramming,  avoided  in  Pmssian  higher  schools,  3^. 

Cranbreok,  Visoottnts  head  of  Kngtish  edocation 
denartaacnt,  236. 

CrawfofdavOle,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schocds  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Crsfidd  Weaving  School,  983. 

Creighton  College,  1591, 1605. 

CrestoD,  Iowa,  statisties  «f  schools  and  school 
«  Axamce\  1818.  USB. 

Crime,  effect  of  education  in  London,  278;  a  form 
of  social  disease,  673;  statistici*  of,  in  Ger- 
many, 1199. 

Croiaet,  A .,  retmrt  to  and  remarks  in  international 
«mp«8s.  65, 72-77, 144, 145. 156, 170, 171 ,  HJL 

Cropsey,  Miss  K.,  on  teaching  literature,  1 169. 

Crozcr  Theological  SemiBary,  statistScs,  1049. 

Cnha.  pfspart^  of  ponola^SB  ewolhid,  556-560. 

Cnmberiand  Fessale  Oa&ege,  1580-1581. 

Cumberland  University,  etatistica,  1S67,  1606; 
Theekigical  School  of ,  statistics,  1650 ;  htw 
sdiool,  statistics,  1052. 

Cnnyngham,  H.  H.,  report  «n  leaching  of  naorality 
in  France,  UO. 

CwTionlani,  indastrial  instmction  as  a  part  of 
the,  in  elementary  edacation,  51-54;  of 
sdbools  ttar  modem  education,  75,  226;  of 
primary  schools,  in  Paris,  90, 92:  in  France, 
of  trainiitf  ooUegea,  US,  114,  wpd  provi- 
sions, 255, 256 ;  correUatoo  of  stodies  of,  200, 
andprafessisnal  cocovea.  880,  881,  915.  916, 
941,  950,  951 ;  of  apprentice  achool  in  Bel- 
gium, 122;  of  ^em^itary  and  normal  schooia 
£a  DoDmaxk,  123,  533,  of  nniversitios,  534, 
snd  of  polytechnic  aohoola,  536;  interna- 
tional eoaiTKlenoe  ef  stodies  diacnssed  in 
international  oongress.  148, 159  ;^  Scotland, 
legal  provisions,  191,  of  normal  achool.H,  199, 
and  of  borgh  schools,  225  (note) ;  of  teacliers* 
trainii)g  colleeee  in  England,  242,  of  elo- 
meutarv  schools  of  London,  273,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge Univeniity,  extension  stndmts,  828; 
in  Priissia,  of  higher  schocds,  352, 39?;  regu- 
lationa.  282,  283,  of  cadet  si^ools,  400,  and 
comparison  of  the  different  grades  of 
schools,  460,461 ;  of  typical  German  higher 
schools,  407-415;  of  Anstrian  elementary 
aohoola,  470, 471 :  of  Momentary,  seoondarv, 
and  higher  schools  in  Norway,  486.  500, 
002,  508,  516:  of  Woman's  Christian  Tern- 
perance  Union  for  sdeotlfio  temperance 
mstrscdon,  700-708.  739-742;  leading  to 
d^ee  of  ▲.  B.  in  IS  colleges  for  women, 
750-754;  coarse  pmsoed  by  stadents  in 
regular  degree  coarse  in  colleges  and 
nmversitiea,  772-775;  oi^aaization  of  cer- 
tain nniversitiea,  783-787,  788-790;  length 
ef  oohege,  799-813;  ef  Yale  University  in 
1824  and  1890.  801;  efforts  to  shorten  col- 
lege, 694-813;  of  piefosdonal  schools  (in- 
olading  tsehnolociosl  nod  nonaal),  87^1020  { 
Digitized  by  VJ^^^^V  iv^ 
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Carricnlam— Continued. 

special  mathematical  connes;  course  of 
medical  scbools  and  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  practice  medicine  in  France, 
880. 881 ;  in  facnltles  of  theology  in  Franoe, 
915,016;  illustrative  of  instruction  In  ap- 
plied science  in  France,  946,  950,  951;  of 
Lyc6es,  950,  951:  of  graduate  dermrtments 
in  thooloeical  schools,  940;  time  devoted  to 
studies  of  civil  engineering  coorae,  955-960; 
time  devoted  to  shop  exercises  in  mechan* 
ical  engineering  course,  963-965,  977;  time 
devoted  to  mecbinical  engineering  studies, 
977 ;  of  Prussian  agricultural  coUoges,  1005 ; 
interrelation  of  the,  of  the  seretal  grades  of 
instruction,  11 1U1135;  proposed  by  N.  £.  A. 
for  preparatory  scbools,  1117;  proposed  by 
N.  £.  A.  as  a  general  bigb-school  conrfte, 
1118;  of  the  elementary  school,  1126-1132;  of 
public  schools  should  be  fixed  by  legisla- 
tion, 1163-1164;  revision  of  the  preparatory 
school,  1176-1177:  value  of  the  classics  as  a 
part  of.  of  secondary  instruction  in  £urope, 
1192-1197;  studies,  and  number  pursuing 
each,  in  the  schools  of  Alaska,  1256;  of  man- 
ual training  schools,  1351-1356;  of  business 
colleges,  1621 -1G28;  of  schools  for  the  deaf, 
1641-1643 ;  of  schools  for  the  blind,  1657, 1658 ; 
of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  1666, 
1669. 
Bee  a/so  Classics,  Latin,' Algebra,  etc.,  and 
Programme  for  time  devoted  to  each  study, 
and  Term  for  annual  duration  of  study. 

Curry  Univeraity,  1619-1631. 

Curtis.  George  AVilliam,  on  examining  teachers, 
1180. 

Curtis  Commercial  College,  161&-1631. 

Cygnaeus,  promoter  of  education  in  Finland  124. 


Daily  programme.    See  Programme ;  otoo  Session. 

Dakota  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  163S-1648. 

DakoU  University,  1596, 1607. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  scale  of  teachen*  salaries,  644 ;  statis- 
tics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Dalton  Female  College,  1574-1575. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  on  self  education,  1142. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Danilcwsky,  M.,  on  hypnotism,  184. 

Danvcrs,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Danville,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Danville,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Danville,  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  and  soho<d 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Danville  Business  College,  1613-1681. 

Danville  CoUege  for  Youug  Ladles,  1580-1681. 

Darboux,  M.,  reports  to  and  remarks  in  interna- 
tional congress,  65, 77, 80, 144. 

Dartmouth*CoIlege,  organization,  789:  statistics, 
1591,1605;  medical  college,  statistics,  1035; 
statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  de- 
partments of,  1054, 1055. 

Danghtcrt  College,  1574, 1575. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Davenport  Female  College,  1578, 1679. 

Davidson  College,  1593, 1606. 

Days  city  schools  were  taught,  1319-1345. 
See  also  Term. 

Dayton.Ohio.scale  of  teachera'  salaries,  640 ;  statis- 
tics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Dayton,  Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Normal  School,  statistics,  1058. 

Deaf,  exhibit  ofnnethod  of  Grosselin,  119;  provi- 
sion for,  in  Scotland,  203,  in  Engbind,  247, 
in  Saxony,  305,  in  Norway,  514,  and  in  Den- 
mark. 542 ;  salaries  of  teachera  in  the  Port- 
land school  for  the,  624;  schools  for  the,  for 
coloreil  race,  1089-1091 ;  statistics  of  schools 
for,  1032-1662;  controlling  body  of  institu- 
tions for  education  of,  lKi6-1638 ;  character 
of  defect  and  age  at  which  it  appeared  in 
ohildran  enrolled  in  schools  for,  1646-1647. 


Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institnte  for  C«l«ni 
Youth.  Texas,  1638-1648,  l«S5-16eo. 

Deaf mnte  department,  Univeraity  of  Doae^ 
1638-1648. 

Decatur,  111.,  statiatlca  of  schools  aiid  sd»i . 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Decorah  Institnte,  1613-1631. 

Dedham,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  aehmi 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Defiance,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  sei^^l 
finances.  1318,  1358. 

Defiance  College,  sUtistica,  1061. 

Defodon,  M..  secretary  of  congress  of  primarj  a- 
structton,  49. 

Deformed  children,  schools  for,  in  I>ennuu'k,  S45. 

De  Garmo,  Charles,  on  literature  as  »  means  d 
ethical  training.  1168-1169. 

Degrees,  international  equiralonce  of;  6,  V-Tl 
148,  163;  discussions  in  intemalional  r<is- 
gress,  146, 160, 161, 172;  in  Scotch  muvmt- 
Ues,  examinations  for,  210;  in  Franee.  st«- 
tem  described,  2S6;  foreradnation,  in  Pre*' 
sian  higher  schools,  3^;  decision  of  t^ 
PrussiiSi  conference  concerning,  ^9,  391; 
in  Austrian  nniveraities.  statisucs,  4M:  ia 
secondary  schools,  in  Hnneary,  statistics, 
449;  conferred  by  colleges  for  women.  7&: 
significance  of;  in  UnRed  States,  757-7S; 
summary  of;  conferred  in  18S9~90,  hr  eoV 
leges  and  universities,  776-777 ;  ixicrease  d 
requirements  for.  801 ;  conferTcd  by  Freeck 
nrofessional  fkcnlties,  840-86S:  mamenJati^ 
in  medical  schools  having  bachetor,  S76-8T^ 
1021-1026;  students  of  tbe<Uogy  having.  920, 
1021-1026;  in  pedagogy,  1015,1019;  cccfenred 
by  professionid  sonooJs,  1033 ;  relatioB  o^  to 
requisites  lor  admission  to  ooI]efe,lllX 

De  Land^s  Business  College,  ie20u.l631. 

Delapierre,  M.,  remarks  on  female  teachera.  57. 

De  Lapparent,  If.,  vice-presideiLt  of  intematkieal 
congress,  64. 

Delattre,  A.,  exhibit  at  Paris  Ezposiaon.  122. 12& 

Delaware,  statistics,  common  schools,  e-33;  ecaa- 
parative  statiatics  of  enrollm«sat^  attendanee 
teachen,  and  aocommodationa  in  ^e  schoob 
of  cities  and  villagea,  606 ;  comparative  finan- 
cial statistics  of  city  and  TiUase  syst^as. 
608;  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  sad 
Tilagea,  613;  aapervising  ofllcexa,  ttmcber*, 

Eroperty,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and  vit> 
iges,  614;  pupils  in.  and  gradnates  from 
public  high  scboola,  615;  teachera  and  pnpS^ 
in  public  evening  achoola  of  cities  and  r:! 
'lages,  616;  character  and  enforounefit  of 
temperance  school  law,  713, 716 ;  summajy  <^ 
staustics  of  nniveraities  and  ooUecea,  lep. 
762 ;  distribution  of  college  sthdcntsin  rego- 
lar  degree  courses  firom  1886-^,774;  saai- 
nury  of  degrees  conferred  by  collee;es  aad 
nniveraities  in,  776;  productive  fund*  ot 
colleges  and  nniveraities.  778-779;  avm::? 
age  of  fkeshmen,  1880-90,800;  statistics  W 
profeasional  schools,  1027, 1029:  statist  i>«  ^f 
reform  schools,  1070;  statistics  by  race, :  974- 
1075 ;  colored  schools  of,  1078, 1090 ;  sinniiurT 
of  statistics  of  private  secondary  sr heels. 
1486-1488 ;  summary  of  statiatics  of  busiaois 
colleges.  1610. 

DsUware,  Ohio,  statistica  of  sehooLa  and  scbeoi 
finances,  1318. 1368. 

Delaware  CoUege,  statistica,  1053, 1583.  1600:  pre- 
gramme  of  ci  vil  and  mechanical  migineeriag 
couraes,  960, 977. 

Delboenf,  li„  president  of  section  of  intematkoal 
congress,  133, 134. 

Delinqnents,  juvenile,  provision  for,  in  Bngbad, 
247;  in  Pmssia,295;  in  Saxony,  atamtisa, 
306;  methods  employed  in  the  re~ 
of,  1063-1072. 

Delphos,  Ohio,  statiatics  of  schools  and 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Denifle,  M.,. exhibit  at  Paris  Expoaition.  101. 

Denison,  Tex.,  statistica  of  sonoola  and  scbool 
-finances,  1318, 1358. 

Denison  Univeraity,  1593, 1606. 

Denmark,  exhibit  of  education  at  Paris  £xpoai> 
tion,  122;  educational  svstemdescribed,5I»- 
548;  proviaion  in,  for  industrial  edacatlsa. 

981;  edncational  work  In,  1223;    ^ 

1672-1677. 
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denominational  schoola  in  FranOe,  statistics,  2S9. 
^utistry,  map  showins  location  and  diagrams 
illustrating,  statistics  of  schools  of,  8^-860; 
statistics  of  schools  of,  1023, 1039. 
>cnvor.  Colo.,  scale  of  salaries  of  teachers,  610 ; 
Btatiatics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1Z5B. 
)cnver  Business  College.  1612-1631. 
3epartnienta  in  France,  described,  106. 
^cTPsLXiyr  University,  organization,  789 ;  statistics, 
1585-1601,  daily  routine  of,  exercises  in  theo- 
logical department,  031,  and  statistics,  1046; 
BCbool  of  law,  1051. 
Depew  Cliauncev  H.,on  higher  education  and 

bnsineas,  1U5. 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa,  scale  of  salaries  of  teachers, 
623 :  statistics  of  schooLs  and  school  finances, 
1318,  1358. 
Des  Moinea  College,  1585, 1601 
Desparmet-Bnelle,   Mme.,  remarks  in  interna- 
tional congress,  158. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries,  627 ;  sta* 
tistica  of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1358. 
Botroit  Business  XTniversltr.  1615-1631. 
Detroit  College,  statistics,  1589. 1603. 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  statistics,  1035. 
Detroit  Kmergencv  Hospital  Training  School  for 

Nurses,  statistics,  1042. 
Devlin's  Business  College,  161S-1631. 
Dexter  Normal  College,  statistics,  1060. 
Dick  bequest,  Scotland,  205, 228  note. 
Dickinson,  J.  W.,  on  the  Amotion  of  the  normal 
school,  1178;   on  the  need  of  more  male 
teachers,  1183. 
Dickinson  College,  1595,1607. 
Didama,  H.  D.,  on  advancement  of  the  medical 

profession,  912. 
Diets,  M.,  remarks  in  international  congress,  76, 

77,  79,  146, 154,  156, 158. 
Diggle,  J.  R.,  chairman  of  London  school  board, 

264. 
Dingo  Business  College,  1614-1631. 
Dinners  for  school  children,  in  Paris,  public  pro- 
vision, 89. 
Discipline.    See  Management  and  supervision  of 

instruction. 
Dissection,  885. 

District,  system  in  Austria,  467;  in  Norway,  478. 
District  of  Columbia,  statistics,  common  scliools, 
6-33;   x>er  capita  school   expenditure,  35; 
coroparaUve  statistics  of  enrollment,  attend- 
ance,   teachers,    and   accommodations    in 
cities  and  villages,  606;  comparative  finan- 
cial statistics  of  city  and  village  svstom, 
608 ;  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  and 
villages,  613;  supervising  officers,  teachers, 
property,  and   expenditures  In  cities  and 
villages.  614;  pupils  in  and  graduates  from 
public   nigh    schools,  615;    teachers    and 
pupils  in  public  evening  schools  of  cities 
ana  villages,  616;  character  of  Congressional 
temperance  school  law,  713;  summary  of 
statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  760, 
762;  distribution  of   college    studenta    in 
reguUur  degree  courses  from  1886-1890.  774; 
summary  of  degrees  conferred  by  colloges 
and  universities  in,  776;   average  age  of 
freahmen,  1880-90, 800;  studenta  from  ^hns 
Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Michigan  universi- 
ties, 820;  statistics  of  professional  schools, 
1022-1030:  degrees  conferred  by  professional 
schools  of,  1033;  statistics  of  reform  school, 
1070;  statistics  by  race.  1074-1075;  statisUcs 
of  schools  for  the  colored  race,  1090-1091 ; 
Bummory  of  statistics  of  private  secondary 
schools,   1486-1488;  summary  of  statistics 
of   business  colleges,   1610;  summary  of 
sUtistics  of  school  for  the  deaf.  1632-1635. 
Division  of  time.    See  Programme. 
Dixon  Business  College,  lol3. 
DoaneCollcg^  1591,1605. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  College,  1589, 1604. 
Domestic  economy,  study  of.  in  England,  govern- 
ment granta  allowed,  244. 
Donations.  See  Benefactions. 
Donglas,  Count,  on  physical  culture,  382. 
Do^er.  N.  H.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 


Downer  College,  curricolum,  7&4;  statistics, 
1580-1581. 

Drake  University,  ereota  alumni  science  hall,  975; 
statistics,  1585,1602;  Bible  department  of, 
statistics,  1046;  law  department' statistics, 
1061.  ^ 

Draper,  A.  S.,  on  the  needs  of  the  public  schools, 
1163-1165;  on  publioschool  education,  1168; 
on  the  necessity  for    special  education,    . 
1179-1180,1181. 

Drawing,  study  of,  in  public  schools  of  Paris,  9l ; 
in  England,  government  granta  allowed,  244; 
in  London,  resulta  of  examination,  273;  de- 
cisions of  Prussian  conference,  390;  salary 
of  teacher  of,  in  certain  cities,  617-693 ;  as  a 
high-school  study,  1120;  as  study  In  city 
systems  of  public  schools,  12S51-1356;  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  having  obligatory 
instruction  in,  149^1571;  in  public  higb 
schools,  139&-1485. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Methodist 
Bpiscopol  Church,  statistics,  1018. 

Dreyftis-Brisao  M.,  secretary  of  international 
congress,  64, 67. 85. 107, 143, 188. 

Druggista,  number  of  graduates  from  colleges 
and  universities,  wr  colored  race  who  be- 
come, 1082. 

Drum  Hill  district,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools 
and  school  finnnces,  1318, 1358. 

Drury,  V.,  promoter  of  secondary  school,  102. 

Drury  College,  1591. 1604. 

DuBois,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Dubugue,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Due  West  Female  CoUego,  1578, 1579. 

Duff's  Mercantile  CoUogo,  1619-1631. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Dundee  (Scotland)  University,  statistics.  188. 

Dunkirk  N.Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1858. 

Dunmore,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Duplan,  M.,  on  school  organization,  88. 

Duration  of  schools.    See  Term. 

Durham,  N.  C,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

B. 

Esrlham  College,   erects   and  equips  a  gymna- 
sium. 795 ;  StatisUcs,  1585, 1(X)1. 
Eastern  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  1650, 1651. 
Eastern  State  Normal  School,  statistics.  1057. 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
Eastnutn  Business  College.  1617-1631. 
East  Mississippi  Female  College,  1576, 1577. 
Easton,  Pa.,  statistics   of    schools   and   school 

finances,  1318. 1358. 
Easton  College  of  Business,  1618-1631 . 
East  Portland,  Oregon,  statistics  of  schools  and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
East  Providence,  R.  I.,  statistics  of  schools  and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and 

school  finances,  1318. 1358. 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  azid  school 

finances,  1318. 1358. 
Eaton  and  Burnett's  Business  College,  1614-1631. 
Eau  CUire,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Eberswalde,  Boyal  Forest  Academy  at,  statistics, 

1003. 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

statistics,  1037. 
Ecloctio  Medical  Institute,  statistics,  1037. 
Eclectic  Medicine,  statistics  of  schools  of,  1022, 

1037. 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Arta  et  Manufactures,  curri- 

cnlnm,  975-976. 
£cole  Nalionale  des  Ponta  et  Chauss6rs,  951. 
§cole  Normale,  Sevres,  described,  114. 
£cole  Normale  Sp^ciale,  Cluny,  described,  114. 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  curriculum  of,  951. 
^coles  Matemelles,  in  France,  described,  257. 
Ecoles    Normales  Sup^rieures   d'Euseignement 

Primaire,  France.  d^g^^|^^^\y^^g[e 
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"Eoentmlc  5^kiiire,  in  fai|:faer  e<lucaik»a«  diacnsaad 
In  iiitcrDHti«>nal  coofp'esA,  83;  ^lacMsion  in 
intenurtionnl  coDcrass,  161, 168. 

SonaAor,  MjiUstic  etr^  556-5J»,  1228.  Ifr8-1«77. 

£.  D.  LyoBB,  CUmucaI  Sriwol.  1617-lt31. 

Edon  College  sUtistica,  1047. 

Edgewatcr,  N.  Y^  ■tatistic^  of  Mbooli  end  •chool 
financea.  1S18,  135B. 

Sdiabnrgh,  Scotland,  edttcational  Activity.  202: 
educational  nsnociations,  SQ4;  BormaTRcbooi 
ofttablittbed,  230. 

Editors,  uraubcT  of  gradnat«i  from  coOttgcn  and 
universities  lor  the  tdocation  of  the  colored 
race,  irfao  beoomo,  1062. 

Mucation,  Wllbelm  HI  of  Pmssia,  qneted  on, 
44 ;  effeota,  in  Scotland,  231  (note) ;  anxili- 
ary  aid*  to,  in  Scotland,  201;  auxiliary 
acenciea  promotive  ai,  in  England  and 
France,  247,  2C2;  elEecta.  in  London,  278;  a 
general  remedy  in  social  pathology,  573: 
various  viowa  aa  to  wbat  it  u,  its  viuae,  aad 
lU  acqnbition,  1135-1143. 
See  a/«v  jElemcntary,  Higber,  and  Socondarj 
education,  Adminiatratiffn  and  organi/jition 
of  syatcma.  Management  and  suporviaiunaf 
biftt ruction,  Metbods  of  instruction.  Cur- 
riculum, Teachers,  and  PraliMaors  and  in- 
stmctors. 

Educational  InstJtot*,  Scotland,  described,  204. 

Edw.irdd,  Kicbard,  on  moral  training  in  pubUe 
acbools,  1173-1174. 

£^£er,  Max,  re)>ort  to  intemationa]  copgroaa,  01, 
73, 145, 153,  IfO,  170-172, 173, 174. 

Egypt,  educational  work  in,  1245. 1223;i2B4. 

Eitutr,  T>r.,  on  g^-rauastics  in  Prosaian  higber 
Hohools,381. 

Elect  ivc5>,  in  tbeologicid  schools,  090-938. 

Elcctri<al  endnccring,  oooraes  of,  990-992;  aev 
laboratory  for,  Wl. 

Elcmontary  education,  in  TJnitod  States,  stattstiea, 
1  37,*in  cities,  003-614 ;  proceeding*  of  inter- 
national congress  on,  49-04;  exhibit  at  Paris 
Exposition,  90,97;  public  subaiilies  to  pri- 
vate schools  in  PariH,  91;  statistics  of;  in 
France,  96;  compnrisoB  of  English  with 
French,  106;  in  France,  cbaracteristic  fea- 
ture**.  255.257;  in  Scotland.  188-191. 195-190, 
227.230.  and  rrlat  ion  of,  to  higher  education, 
•JOO.  230;  in  England,  system  and  results, 
238  214;  in  London  and  Paris  described, 
203  2.90;  in  Pnjfisia,  enrollment,  282;  in 
Prufisia,  description  and  statistics,  288-293; 
maintenance  of  PruHjtian  schools,  ia5;  in 
Pru<t!da,  statistics,  456  ;  in  Saxony,  de- 
scribed, 30i-3U3, 305, 452;  In  Austria,  426, 451, 
452. 405, 460 ;  in  Hnnffary,  s.^-stem  described, 
430,  445;  in  SwitserVand,  statistics,  453;  in 
"Wiirtrmberg,  453;  in  Norway,  479,487,500- 
512 ;  statist  its  of,  in  various  countries  of  the 
world,  549^560. 1672-1 C77;  In  Denmark,  520- 
524 ;  list  of  endorsed  text  books  on  scientifio 
tcniporanco  imttruction  appropriate  for,  690; 
course  of  study  in  j.(ientitic  temperance  ap- 
propriate  f<»r,  YOO  7or..  739-742;  agricultural 
lujilructiou  in,  lOOC-lUlS;  adjustment  of  cur- 
riculum of,  to  that  ol  higher  education. 
1111-1135;  remarks  on  private^by  several 
persons,  1150-1158;  transfer  of  private 
schools, to  6 cliool  boards  in  Minnesota,  1157, 
1158;  remarks  on  the  theory  of  puhlic,  by 
several  poi sous,  115S-1 163;  in  Alaska,  1250, 
1251. 
Se€  also  ■Kindergartens,  Administration  and 
organization  of  systems.  Management  and 
Hiipcrvirtion,  of  instruction,  Methods  of  in- 
struction, Curriculiuu,  Programme,  Teach- 
ers, Students,  Sal.irics,  Income,  Expendi- 
ture, Funds,  and  State  and  local  appropria* 
tions. 

Elgin,  III.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school  finanooa, 
1318.  1358.  , 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  proposes  to  shorten  college  currica-  } 
lum,  804;  on  tlie  improvement  and  ndminis*  J 
tration  of  seoondaxy  education,  1112-1116;  I 
on  shortening  the  clomentarj'  school  coarse,  I 
1120-1131.  • 

Elizabeth,  X.  J.,  statistica  of  schools  and  scluxd  I 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Klizabet  h  A uU  Female  Seminary,  1576, 1577  I 


Xkfaail,  lad.,  atatistics  of  scboals 

Emofefa  BudaflM  Ocdlcfe.  IfflS-iesi. 

Ellsworth,  Me.,  alatiatice  of  arftKiala  aai  i 
finanoee,  131K.  Utt. 

Elmira,  N.  T^  statistiea  of  ectkwiJB  aai  mc"  -1 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Ehnira  College,  IWX,  1*73. 

Elmira  Scbod  of  Coamefoc  nad  Sh^rtkaBd  bA* 
tute,  K17-ltBL 

Eloeiiti<ni.  aaliy  of  luihw a  ej;  im«crtaiB  cr.T< 
€17-n3. 

SI  Paao,  Tcx^  statiatica  of  eriineia  mmi,  m'^^ 
teaaoea,  12iB,  1S58. 

Klyria,  Ohio,  statistics  of  aekoola  aai  mcL^ 
fiaanoea.  laiS,  135& 

XMBcaen  Inatitato,  ttatfatiiTi,  KMfi,  J 

Eminence  College,  1587, 1602. 

Emory  And  Henry  C«Ui«e.1ie,  ISOft,  la 

lOmaef  OUlege,  ■(atistifia,]564,lfiBl; 
ment  of;  statistics,  WBl. 

Smpim  fiMia«a  C«Ui«a,i«SO,  lAl. 

Tfy^TM-in^  y^iym  atetiaticaaf  aohoak  wtti.  acboti 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Emporia  BnaiBeaa  CoUqB«w  UI14-MU. 

Endowment,  of  ffMKah  tiemgmUrj  a>1—ii.  ato- 
tiadc«,2M;  valao  of,  to  liilitBliwi  tf 
ieniiiB£.74t;  ef  md1i.in<  »m  wf—m.  741, 
748:  ofcoUegea  aad  vaivwailiM,  77S.  779. 

England  [aud  WaSask  evalo  of  iirMiiaeliii  JC; 
oduoattoaal  «xidhit  at  Pacia  Jhrmmmthm, 
123;  8<^ioal  ^stan  oeMyi^iid  wiA  yw  «r 
fiirrtlrnri,  189;  aaeial  dlatiaoUfliB  ia  acfcea 
ajatem,237;  odaeatieaal  ayalcaa  oeaii^nii 
with  thatof  France,  263 :  odnfiHiaail  s> »3 ce. 
and  operationa,  117  Ht;  ««4daar  |iiaisr,  S9i. 
atatiatieo,  &51-M0,l«73-4Cn;  ixavi^Hia  ia. 
for  industrial  edncatiaa,  9fil,m,Sia;  oeu- 
pvlaory  atteadaaoe  ia.  IIM;  lafiaeaoa  «f 
national  character  «b  4  ' 


English  language;  sttnly  of,  in  Prussiaa  higher 
schools,  diaoaaoed.  370;  dririeinas  oi  Pnu- 
•San  oe^tevnoe,  390;  reqnisito  imr  mdmit- 
aion  to  medical  schools,  83i-^83i;  ia  hjjb 
■oharia,  1U9.  U21;  aasher  af  stniwiU  is 
basinesa  colleges  pnrsninc*  lAZi-iaS:  1= 
deaf  InsUtulious.  1641,1642;  f 
the  Wind,  1657, 10S6;i 


BaroUnwaitia  achoda. 

and  Hichei; 

eiacataea 
Sasworth  Modkal  OeHefie  Md  HmfttMA  AMoeia- 

tiea,atirtifltioa.l0S5. 
Bphpbetm  Sehoel  ler  tlmDeat  Mfi»-M5L 
EfdAM^ol  iJieawJelagtJOote,  1SB»-1561. 
SpiaooiHd  Th«el«ioal  Sckoel,  a«atiaCic«.  Mr7. 
Krie,  Pa.,  Matiatieaoraeheelo  aadaebwl  ftaam^ 

111S,1856. 
Siie  (Pa.)  ToMhen*  TiateiBgCton,  ■tliitica 

1058. 
Eckf^ens,  M.,  ivnuulca  by  la  Iiitei  aatlinal  eea- 

grtm,  74,  77,  79, 144.  1S4, 196,  I9R,  19*.  176. 
Erakino  CoOe^  139B.  1«07. 
Erskino  Theological  ScrolMry,  at^tiatioa,  105«- 
Eacaaaba,  Mich.,  statiatica  ti  BchMAa  aad  acb^^ 

fiiMEncea,  1318, 1358. 
Estey  Seminary,  1578,  ISIt. 
EnfisuU,  Ala.,  atatiatioa  of  sdioalB  aad  tchc^' 

finances,  1S18. 1358. 
Enreka,  Cal..  statistioa  of  aciieels  aad  erhod 

finances,  131B,  1858. 
Eareka  CoDere,  atatfsttea,  IWe,  1S84,  MW. 
Enaton's  Baauieea  CoDe^  1814-TCBl. 
Evmrelioal  laatitntion  ftr  Deaf  aad  Bomb  l«5B 

irei. 
BrangeL'cal  Lnthcraa  Theologiral  Seauaary.  S- 

C.  statistica,  1050. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Theelngiril  Scmiaaij  tf 

the  EvangelicjilLntheraa  Synod <^in»eaB- 

sin,  statiatica,  1050. 
Evangelical  Proacninary,  1584, 1801. 
Evansport,  HI.,  statiatioa  of  achoola  aad  wheel 

finances,  1318,  1258. 
Evansville,  Ind«.  aoaximnm  aalaiy  of  aislatai^s^ 

622;  statisUca  of  schools  aad  Bc3w»olfiB«Ma, 

1318, 1358. 
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Qsvillo  Commercial  College,  1613-1631. 

Lyn  Collc{!:e,  foandiue  ana  carricalam  of;  744- 

745;  a tatisUcft,  157^1673. 
nine  Bcliools,  in  Scotland,  202:  in  England, 
240,  247 ;  teachers  and  pnpila  in  public  even- 
ins  schools  in  citiee  and  villages.  616,  1346- 
1350 :  salAry  of  teachers  of,  in  certain  cities, 
617-C93 ;  expenditnre  for,  in  cities,  1359-1386. 
MetL,    Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

ilnnnocfl.  1318.  1358. 
uninations,  iDethods  of,  66;  in  France,  evils, 
93 ;  in  Prussia,  methods,  462 ;    in  Austria, 
molhods,  472;  in  Denmark,  mothods,  536; 
in  Ku^land  results  of  examination  in  class 
Bubjocta,  244;  the  '*qaia"  as  a  feature  of 
nieuical  instruction,  884;  cooperative,  for 
admission   to   college,  1116;   effective,  for 
teachers,  1180. 
See  also  Degrees,  and  for  examination  of  ele- 
mentary pupils  description  of  system  as  re- 
ferred to  under  name  of  each  country. 
Jiibits,  cdiicalional,  at  Paris  Exposition,  86-132; 
of  school  appliances  and  work  in  Europe, 
1200. 
Lpenditures,  for  common  schools  in  the  United 
States,  by  states,  5.  6.27-37,  by  cities,  604- 
608, 614, 1350-1387 ;  in  France.for  elementary 
8choolA.06, 252-253,  for  higher  education,  102 ; 
in  Scotland,  188;  in  England,  for  elementary 
Bclioola,  241,  for  teachers'  training  colleges, 
242;   in  London  and  Paris,  statistics,  269, 
270 :  for  education  in  Saxony,  statistics,  299- 
3C5 :  for  eleronutary  normal  and  secondary 
schools,  in  Hungary,  statistics,  442,443,446, 
450;   for  educational  purposes  in  Prussia, 
statistics,  288, 457 ;  for  education  in  Norway, 
objects,  489-490;  for  educational  purposes  in 
Denmark,  statistics,  528 ;  for  elementary  in- 
struction In  Europe  and  America,  549-560, 
1C72-1677;  heavy  cost  of  educating  children 
of  the  slums,  581;  for  education  in  cities 
compared  (per  centum)  with  other  statis- 
tical facts,  604-608 ;  for  industrial  education 
in  Europe,  985;  for  support  of  private  man 
ual  trafnlDg  schools,  1062;  for  Veformatory 
schools,  1070-1072 ;  increase  in  Kew  York  for 
public  achools,  1159;  for  schools  of  Alaska 
by  the  Government  and  relii^ious  bodies, 
1257 ;  for  maniuil  training  in  city  systems  of 
public  schools^  1351-1356;  for  ail  purposes 
by  schools  for  the  deaf,  1632-1635, 1W4-1645, 
by  schools  for  the  blind,  1652-1653,  1659,  by 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  1661-1669. 
See  also  Buildings  and  accessories. 
Ewing  College,  1584, 1601. 


Faculties  in  France  described,  251-260. 

Fairbuni  Hi;;h  School,  statistics,  1056. 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  statistics,  1059. 

Falk,  Dr.,  roinister  of  public  instruction,  Prussia, 
on  regulations  of  middle  schools,  282. 

FaUi^rcs,  Arroaud,  address  at  inauguration  of 
New  Sorbonne,  48, 179-182:  addresses  to  con- 
fess of  primary  instruction,  49-51, 64. 

Fall  }liver,Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Fanta,  MUe.,  remarks  In  international  congress, 

158. 

Fargo,  K.  Dak.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Fargo  College,  15D3, 1600. 

Faribault,  control  of  parochial  schools  by  city 
school  authorities,  1158 ;  statistics  of  schools 
and  ricbool  finance?,  1318, 1353. 

Fanners,  number  of  graduates  f^m  colleges  and 
universiti(is  for  the  colored  race  who  be- 
come, 1082. 

Farrand  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 

Ftaquior"lD8UtuU,  1580-1581. 

Fsvie,  Mine.  Jules,    head  mistress  of  normal 

school,  114. 
Faycttevillc,  X.  C,  statistics    of   schools    and 

HChool  fioances,  1818, 1358. 


Fe6blo-minded,  schools  for,  in  Saxony,  305 1 
schools  for,  in  Nor  tray,  515;  schools  for.  in 
Denmark,  542;  statistics  of  schools  for, 
1661-1664. 

Fees.    See  Tuition. 

Fellenberg,  influence  on  Swiss  education,  129. 

F^owships,  number  of,  in  coUegcs  and  universl* 
Ues,  762-763,  1600-1609;  at  Princeton  and 
Columbia  Colleges  for  the  promotion  of 
graduate  study,  817-818;  effect  of  establish- 
uig,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  819,  821. 

Fencing.    See  Physical  Training. 

Ferrari-Perez,  M.,  remarks  in  intcmational  con- 
gress, lli3. 

Ferris  Industrial  School,  1071, 1615-1631. 

Ferry,  Jules,  mentioned,  45,  59,  91,  100,  108, 112, 
114. 

Fiedler.  Dr.,  member  of  committee  on  school 
reform,  389. 

Finances.    See  Income  and  Expenditure. 

Findlay,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Findlay  Business  College,  1018-1631. 

Findlay  College,  1593. 1006. 

Finland,  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposition, 
124 ;  statisUcs,  551-555, 1672-1677. 

Fisk  University,  erects  gymnasium  and  work- 
shop, 797:  statistics,  1088,  1597,  1C08;  occu- 
pation of  graduates  of,  1082;  theological 
course,  statistics,  1050, 1089;  normal  depart- 
ment, statistics,  1086;  preparatory  depart- 
ment of,  statistics,  1068. 

Fltchburg.  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

F.  Knapp  English  and  Qerman  Institute,  1C50- 

Flagg,  Asariah  C,  on  the  danger  of  a  text-book 
law.  1184. 

Flint,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Florida,  statistics,  common  schools.  6-33 ;  ]cu£(th 
of  school  term,  15;  comparative  statistics 
of  enrollment,  attendance,  teachers,  and 
accommodations  in  the  schools  of  cities  and 
villages,  606;  comparative  financial  statis- 
tics of  city  and  village  systems,  608:  eu- 
roUment  and  attendance  in  cities  and  vil 
lages,  613;  supervising  officers,  teachors. 
property,  and  expenditure  in  cities  ana 
villages.  614;  pupils  in,  and  graduates  from 
public  high  schools.  615;  character  of  tem- 
perance school  law,  714 ;  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  universities  and  colleges,  760,762; 
distribution  of  college  students  in  regular 
degree  courses  from  1886-1890,774;  summary 
of  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in,  776;  productive  muds  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  778-779;  students 
from,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and 
Michigan  universities,  820;  statistics  of 
profoHsional  schools,  1027-1031;  statistics 
by  race,  1074;  statistics  of  Hchools  for  the 
colored  race,  1090-1091 ;  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  private  secondary  schools,  1486-1488; 
summary  of  statir^tics  of  business  colIi';;ca, 
1610;  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for 
the  deaf,  1032-1635;  summary  of  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  1652. 

Florida  Agricultural  College,  programme  of 
mechanical  engineering  course,  977;  statis- 
Ucs, 1053. 

Florida  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Institute,  1636-1618, 
1654-1060. 

Florida  Conference  College,  1583, 1600. 

Florida  Institute,  statistics,  1087. 

Florida  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  statis- 
tics, 1089. 

Florida  State  Normal  Schools,  1056,  1078. 1086. 

Flower,  R.  P.,  on  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
education,  1158-1161. 

Flushing,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Fonbert,  M.,  oiS  female  teachers,  56. 

Fonddu  Lac,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Foreign  languages.    See   Modem  languages. 

Forestry,  schools  for.  1003. 

Forge  work  as  a  study  in  city  systems  of  pablio 

scJiools,  1351-1356.  ^T^ 
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Furt  balldangs  schtilcn.  8m Conthmation  8cbool«. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  statistics  of  sohools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 
'  Fort  Hill  I'rivate  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
and  Knileptic  Children,  1M&-16W. 

Fort  Howard,  Avis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
flnniici'S,  1318.  1358. 

Fort  Moiiison,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and 
scb(X>l  Hnauces.  1318, 1358. 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
li  nances,  1318,  1358. 

Furt  Scutt  Kansas  Normal  School,  statistics, 
1000. 

Fort  S:nith,  Ark.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Fort  Wayno  College  of  Hedicine,  statistics,  1034. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Fort  Worth  Business  Collogo,  161&-1631. 

Fort  Worth  University,  1507,1608. 

Foster's  Dusineas  College,  1615-1631. 

Fostoria,  Ohio,  sUtistics  of  schools  and  school 
flnauces,  1318,  1358. 

Frauingham,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Fnmce,  conditions  of  education,  41 ;  attention  to 
popular  education,  44,  45;  training  of 
teachers,  historical  sketch,  58;  educational 
exhibit],  86-120;  international  eqniralenoe of 
studios,  148;  educational  system  and  its 
operations,  240-261;  educational  system 
compared  with  the  English,  263;  statistics 
of,  551-560.1672-1677;  diagrams  illustrative 
of  professional  education  in,  849-669; 
teachers'  meetings  in,  1185-1189;  exhibition 
of  drawing  and  manoal  training,  1200;  sur- 
gical instruments  suggested  for  schools  of, 
1201 ;  popuUtion  of,  during  the  past  1,800 
years,  1217 ;  influence  of  eaucation  on  em- 
ployment desired  by  people  of.  1224. 

Frankford,  Ind..  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Frankfort-ontheMain,  Germany,  action  on  Pms- 
sian  conference,  402. 

Frankfort-onthe-'jder,  Germany,  decrease  of  child 
labor,297. 

Franklin,  Fa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Franklin  and  MarshaU  College,  1595, 1607. 

Franklin  College  (Ind.),  1585, 1601. 

Franklin  College  (Ohio),  1594, 1606. 

Fraser,  D.  M.,  inspector  of  Scotch  school  district, 
extract  firom  report,  201. 

Frederick,  Md.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
flnauces,  1318, 1358. 

Frederick  Female  Seminary,  1676, 1677. 

Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  flnancos.  1318, 1358. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  activity  and  history  of 
establishment,  224, 228. 

Free  Tuition.    See  Gratuity. 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
flnances,  1318, 1358. 

Fremont  Normal,  statistics,  1060. 

Freeport,  HI.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Freeport  College  of  Commerce  and  Northwestern 
Normal  School,- 1613-1631. 

French,  Miss  Frances  G.,  on  educational  system 
of  Norway,  475-517 ;  on  educational  system 
of  Denmark.  519-548. 

French  language,  study  of,  discussed,  369;  salarr 
of  teachers  of,  034, 608 ;  as  a  requisite  for  ad- 
mission to  me<lical  schools,  875,876;  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  1125 ;  number  of  students 
pursuing,  in  public  high  schools,  1390-1302; 
in  private  secondary  schools,  1490-1492;  in 
bnsincss  colleges,  1021-1G28. 

French  Protestant  College,  1589, 1603. 

French's  Bu.siness  College  (Mass.),  1614-1631. 

French's  Business  College  (N.  Y.),  1617-1631.  . 

Freshmen,  average  age  of.  79*J-804. 

Fribnrg,  Bergaka<leniie  at,  courses  of,  987-9S9. 

Frick,  Dr.jou  Prussian  higher  schools, 367, 375. 

Frommel,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  higher  schools,  375. 


Fniton,  Mo^  statistics  of  schools    aad   acb* 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Fnlton«  N.  Y.,  ttatisticG  of  schools  Mi4  sck- 
flnances,  1318, 1358. 

Funds,  amount  of.  possessed  bv  coll«£res  for  t- 
men,  747, 1572-1581 ;  by  collei^es  and  umiTf?- 
ties,  762, 763, 778, 779,  l«0(>-]a09 ;  by  Statr  r 
rersities,  782 ;  bv  technical  scbooUs  1^3 
schools  fortrainlngteachers,  1031 ;  bgrpftr.  - 
secomlary  schools,  1487. 1488. 1496->15n ;  C  - 
tribution  to  white  and  colored  scbools.  ir 
1076,  Km. 

Forman  University,  1506, 1607. 

Furniture,  in  United  States,  statistics  of  ez^. 
ditore  for,  29:^;  exhibit  at  Paris  £xp«. 
tion,  118;  in  Denmark,  described,  SSL 


OsfTey's  ShoHhsnd  School,  1612-1631. 
Ghunesville,  Tex.,  statistics  of  sohools  and  sch» 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
OsinesTiUe  CoUege,  1584. 1601. 
Galena,   Dl.,   stiulstics  of    schools    and   k^.. 

flnances,  1318, 1358. 
Galesbnrg,  IlL.  statistics  of  schools  and  sel 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Galesbnrg  Business  College,  1613-1831. 
Gallon,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools    and   scbc*- 

flnances,  1318, 1358. 
Osllipolls,  Ohio,  statisUcs  of  schools  and  scl .-.: 

flnances,  1318, 1358. 
Galton.  Francis,  presidont  of  section  of  interso^ 

tional  congress,  133. 
Gslveston,  Tex.,  statistics  of  sehoc^  sad  ficit^  -x 

flnances,  1318, 1358. 
Games,  nctirity  of  the  socistj  for  promoiis^  z 

Germany,  1217. 
Se4  also  Physical  training. 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  statlstka.  l&ti 

1088. 
Gannett  Institute,  1576, 1577. 
Gardens,  school,  in  Germany  and  Austria  Hu; 

gary.808, 1216.  444. 
Gardiner,  Me.,  statistios  of  schools  sod  6cho<J 

flnances,  1318, 1338L 
Gardner,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  snd  sett.*: 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Gardner  City  Business  CoUegs,  1612-1631. 
Garfield  University,  statistios,  1587,  1602;  th» 

logical  department  of,  statistics,  1066;  1»« 

ooOege,  statistics,  1051. 
Garrard  College,  1587. 1602. 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  statistics,  1046L 
Gaston  College,  1578, 1579. 
GatiD  City  Business  College  (Iowa),  161^163L 
Gate  City  Business  College  <£sns.),  1 614-4631. 
Gstes  College,  1591, 1605. 
Gaudenzi,  M.,  remarks  in  international  conrnfu 

84, 140, 163, 166. 
Gaufr^s,  M.  J.,  report  and  remarks  by,  88, 154. 
Gauthiot^  M.,  remarks  in  international  ctmgnss, 

74,172. 
Garard,  M.,  remarks,  57, 71, 149, 164. 
Geiser.C.  F.,  speech  in  international  coognst. 

149,161. 
Gem  City  Business  College,  1618-1631. 
General  German  Association  for  School  Bdism 

objects,  339, 343. 40L 
General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Knrses  su 

tistics,  1042. 
General  Theological  S^ninary  of  the  Pn]4e»ur: 

Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  St ates.  r^ 

tistics.  1048. 
Genesee  Business  Universitr,  1617-1631. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  statistics  or  schools  and  schod 

flnances,  1318, 1358. 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  kindergu^tens,  126. 
Geneva  Business  College  and  Shorthand  JxsL 

tute,  1617-1631.  I 

Geneva  College,  1595. 1607. 
Geutel,  M.  Ferd.,  remarks  in  interna ti<m^  oa- 

gre^s,71,147,148,159. 
Geography,  model  of  the  earth  at  the  Paris  Ex]nv 

sition,  117;  in  English  elementary  sebwlr 

244 ;  in  Prussisn  higher  schools.  dis«8Btid 

380 ;  in  Prussia,  metiioils,  461 ;  as  an  Fernet 

tary  school  study,  1127;  nnmber  of  etodect* 

in  business  colleges  pursuing  study  of,  1£1- 

1628. 
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GUiometry,  in  Ijc6es  for  girls,  cooclosions  of  in- 
ternational conrresB,  145;  as  a  requisite  for 
admission  to  medical  schools,  875-^0:  num- 
ber of  students  in  public  high  schools  pur- 
suing,   1301-1392;    in    private    secondary 
Bcliools,  1491-1492:  in  business  colleges.  1621- 
1628 ;  for  the  deaf,  1641, 1642;  in  schools  for 
tb©  blind,  1667, 1658. 
Georgetown  College,  1587, 1602. 
Georgetown  Female  Seminary,  1574, 1575. 
Georgetown   University,  statistics,    1683,    1600; 
medical  department  of,  statistics,  1034;  sta- 
tistics of  tlie  law  department  of,  1051. 
Georgia,  statistics,  common    schools,  6-33;   in- 
creased length  of  school  term,  15 ;  appropri- 
ations in  lieu  of  school  taxes.  24 ;  meager 
local  taxes,  27:   comparative  statistics  of 
enrollment,  attendance,  teachers,  and  ac- 
commodations in  theschoolsof  citiesand  vil- 
lages, 606 ;  comparativefinancialstatistics  of 
city  and  village  systems.  608;  enrollmentand 
attendancein  citiesand  villages,  613;  super- 
vising officers,  teachers,  property,  and  ex- 
penditure in  Cities  and  villages,  614 ;  pupils 
in  and  graduates  from  public  high  schools, 
C16 ;  teachers  and  pupils  in  public  evening 
schools  of  cities  and  villages,  616;  summary 
of  statistics  of  colleges  for  women,  747;  de- 
grees conferred  by  colleges  for  women  in, 
740 ;  summary  of  statistics  of  universities 
and  colleges,  760, 762 ;  distribution  of  college 
students  in  regular  degree  courses  from 
1886-1890, 774 ;  summary  of  degrees  conferred 
by  colleges  and  universities  in,  776;  produc- 
tive funds    of  colleges  and   universiites, 
778-779 ;  average  age  of  freshmen,  188(^-1890, 
800 ;  students  from,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Har- 
vard, and  Michigan  universities,  820 ;  statis- 
tics of  professional  schools,  1022-1032;  de- 
grees conferred  by  professional  schools  of, 
1033;  statistics  by  race,  1074;  education  of 
the  colored  race  in,  1078-1079;  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  colored  ra^e,  1090-1091 ;  sum- 
mary of   statistics  of   private  secondary 
schools,  1486-1488;  summary  of  statistics  of 
business  colleges,  1610:  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  schools  for  the  aeaf,  1632-1635;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
1652. 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blinds  1664-1660;  (col- 
ored department)  statistics,  1089. 
Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
V         gery,  statistics,  1037. 
ueorguk  institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (col- 
ored department),  statistics,  1089. 
Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  1636-1648. 
Georgia  Methodist  Female  College,  1574, 1575. 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  statistics,  1055. 
German  College,  1588, 1602. 
German  College  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  statis- 

Ucs,  lOlS. 
German  Congregational  '.Cheologioal  Seminary, 

statistics.  1047. 
German-English  College,  statistics,  795, 1046, 1584, 

1601. 
German  language,  salwy  of  teacher  of,  in  certain 
cities, 621-693;  afa  reonisitefor  admission 
to  medical  schools,  875,  876;  in  theological 
schools,  025,939,940;  number  of  students 
pursuing,  in  public  high  schools,  1391, 1392; 
Btudents  in  secondary  schools  pursuing, 
1400-1492;  number  of  students  in  business 
colleges  pursuing,  1621-1628. 
German  Presbyterian  Theological  School  of  the 

Northwest,  statistics,  1046. 
German  Theological  School  of  H^ewark,  K.  J., 

statistics,  1048. 
German  \Vallac6  College,  statistics,  1693,  1606; 

theological  department  of,  statistics,  1049. 
Germany,  secoudary  schools,  type  of  final  exam- 
ination, 65;  plasticity  of  university  syi^m, 
83;  edncaUon,  281-311;  statistics,  551-555, 
1203, 1672-1677 ;  diagram  showing  fluctuation 
of  attendance  in  the  faculties  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology  in  universities  of,  838-843 ; 
location  of  training  schools  fo"  teachers  in, 
870^-872 ;  programmes  illustrative  of  a  course 
in  applied  science,  945, 948-950, 966-067 ;  con- 


Gerinany,  secondai^  schools— Continued. 

flict  between  the  classics  and  scienee  as  in- 
struments of  education,  1190-1197;  ,eity 
school  systems  of,  1197;  effect  of  school 
work  on  health  in,  1200, 1201. 

Gifford,  Lord,  benefactions  to  Scotch  universities, 
208. 

Gilbert  Academy,  statistics,  1087. 

Gilbert  Haven  School  of  Theology,  statistics, 
1047, 1088. 

Gilchrist  educational  trust,  Scotlimd,  described, 
205. 

Gilman,  0.  C,  quoted  on  various  educational  top- 
ics, 866-867,  1124,  1135,  U41, 1142,1152,1176- 
1177. 1183, 1184. 

Gilman,  Kicholas  Paine,  on  moral  instruction  in 
public  schools,  1171-1173. 

Giner,  de  Los  Rios,  remarks  in  international  con> 
gress,149,163. 

Giraru  College,  manual  training  department,  sta- 
tistics,1062. 

Girls'  higher  schools  in  Hungary,  statistics, 
445. 

Girls'  (Ohio)  Industrial  Home,  statistics,  1072. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  bursaries  to  encourage  school 
attendance,  193;  educational  activity,  202; 
educational  associations,  204;  normal  schools 
estabUshed.  230. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Col- 
lege, described,  206. 

Glasgow  (Scotland)  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  founder 
of  college,  209. 

Glendale  Female  College,  1578-1579. 

Glens  Falls  Business  (College,  1617-1631. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finauces,  1318. 1358. 

Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Gloversville,  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Goldey's  Wilmington  Commercial  College,  1612- 
1631. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Goodman's  Business  College,  1619-1631. 

Goring,  Dr.,  on  German  educational  system,  3!)2. 

Goshen,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Gosler,  Dr.  von,  letter  and  address  to  members  of 
Prussian  conference,  347, 857. 

GSttingen,  University  of,  statistics  of  agricultural 
department  of,  1002. 

Goucher,  John  F.,  president  of  Womans'  College 
of  Baltimore,  744. 

Governmental  aid.  i9«s  State  and  local  appropri- 
ations. 

Graded  schools.  See  Management  and  supervi- 
sion of  instruction. 

Graduates,  privileges  of,  of  secondary  schools  in 
Europe,  827, 394, 462;  from  Austrian  second- 
aryschools,  statistics,  431 ;  of  normal  schools, 
in  Hungary,  statistics,  446 :  sex,  and  ratio  of, 
to  enrolment  in  city  high  schools,  606; 
number  of,  from  public  high  schools,  1890, 
615, 1389-1392, 139^-1485 :  students  In  depart- 
ments for,  in  colleges  for  women,  747;  stu- 
dents in  departments  for,  in  colleges  and 
universities,  760-761;  growth  of  depart- 
ments for,  in  universities,  815-826 ;  from  pro- 
fessional schools  (including  technological 
and  normal  schools).  1021-1032,  1034-1061; 
occupation  of  colored  college,  1081-1082; 
numoer  of  colored,  1082;  from  private  sec- 
ondary schools,  1487-1488,  1495-1571;  from 
business  colleges,  1620-1631;  fW)m  schools 
for  the  blind,  1652-1653, 1656. 
See  aUo  Degrees. 

Graf,  Dr,,  on  Prussian  higher  schools,  380,  389. 

GriunmAX*!  ii^  elementary  schools,  1127. 

Grammar  schools.    SeeE\ementsay  education. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  financcM,  1318, 1358. 

Grand  Haven,  ftMcli.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318,  1358. 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and  Commercial  CoUege, 
161$-1631.  I 
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Grand  Rapid*  Btuineaa  College  and  Ptaotical 

Trainiag  Sobool.  iei5-l«31. 
Oraod  Bapids,  Mioh^  scale  of  tctaohen*  aalary, 

636;  Btatiatica  of  eoboola  and  acbodl  flnan* 

cca,  1318,  1358. 
Grand  Riv^r  CoUege,  1500, 1604. 
Orangcr  Tlace  Sthool,  1578,  1579. 
Grant,  (icorgo  M.,  roxoarks  by,  on  Tarknu  tapios, 

1153.1167,  116»,  1181. 
Grants,  government.    See  State  and  looal  appro- 

prfttiona,  and  Income. 
Granville  Feraalo  Collcgo,  1578-1579. 
Gratnitj,  echool  «nat«nal  fiimUhed  In  Paria,  Mt 

in  Scotland.  193,  202:  in  Eagland.  340.  247, 
Gr^ard,  O.,  vice-rector  of  the  Acaoemjof  Paria, 

mentioned  and  quoted.  47,  48,  49,  62,  64,  6f, 

76,  85.  86,  88, 143,148,  149,  153,  161,  178, 265. 
Qxoat  Britain  and  Ireland.    aUtisUca,  S51-406|, 

1672-1677. 

Greece,  atatiaUoa,  561-556. 1672-1677. 

Greek,  stndy  of,  introduction  in  Scotland,  216 
(note);  in  Prussian  grmnasien,  discnaMd, 
416;  generally  omitt^  from  curriculum  of 
coUegoa  for  women,  748;  study  of,  in  ibeo- 
logical  schools.  923-925,  939;  as  a  requisite 
for  admission  to  college.  1116;  studies  to  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of,  for  admission  to  college, 
1121;  contest  over,  in  Germany,  1190-im; 
number  of  students  pursning,  in  pubUo 
high  schools,  1300-1392;  stuJents  in  mivate 
secondary  schools  pursuing  study  of,  1490- 
1402;  number  of  students  In  business  col- 
Icgos  pursuin;;  study  of,  1621-1628. 
Ste  also  Classics. 

Green  Buy,  Wis.,  statistics  of  school  and  sobort 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Green  Bay  Basiuess  College,  1620-1631. 

Greensboro  Female  College,  1578-1579. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318,  l.'{58. 

Grconcastle,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Green  Isinnd,  X.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318.  1358. 

Greenville,  Miss.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318-1358. 

Greenville,  Oldo,  statistics  of  schools  and  sebool 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

GrocDvillo,  S.  C.  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Grceuvillo,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Greenville  and  Tasculum  College,  1507,1606. 

Green  \illo  Female  College,  1578-1579. 

Greenwich,    Conn.,    statistics    of    schools   and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Greenwich  Business  College,  1C19-1631. 

Grenoble,  France,  educational  exhibit  at  Paxil 
Exposition,  98. 

Griffin,  Go.,    statistics  of  schools    and    school 
financt«,  1318, 1358. 

Grised,  if  me.,  remarks  in  international  congress, 

77.  BG,  144,150,161. 

Griswold  College,  statistics,  1585,  1602;  theolog- 
ical department,  1046. 

Gross  Modical  College  of  Denver,  statistics,  1034. 

GroBselin,  A.,  instnu  tion  of  the  deaf,  92, 119. 

Gronuils.    See  Bitildings  and  aooessories. 

Grove  City  College,  1595, 1607. 

Grundtvig,  N.  F.    S.,  promoter  of  rural  high 
schools,  525. 

Guadelui>e.  statistics,  550-660, 1672-1677. 

Guatemala,  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 124 ;  statistics.  55C-560,  1256, 1672-1676. 

Guiana  (Hrilish),  proportion  of  population  en- 
rolltHl,  5r.C-500. 1072-1077. 

Gaiana  (Frciuh),  proportion  of  population  en- 
rolled. .'iGG.yeO.  1G72.  1676. 
'  Guilford  College,  1593, 1G06. 

Giissfol.l,  Paul;  quoted,  C 82, 1190-1197. 

Gymnanium.    Ste  Secondary  schools. 

Gymnastics.    See  Physical  training. 


Hackensack,   N.  J.,  statistics   of    schools  and 

scliool  fin.-mces,  1318. 1358. 
Haddonflold  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded, 

1GG8-1069. 


Haeokel,  Emst^  on  instmetioB  in  tbn  nlaasiflsn 

•  pre|»aratSon  for  pfofesai0tanl  vtotf  j.  883. 
Hi^entovn,  Hd.,  statistics  9t  sftkooan  Mid  sdxui 

finaBoca,  ISIS,  1358. 
Hahnemann  Hooital  CoIIefe,  itntistioa,  1097. 
HahnetnaBB  Ifedttal  College  and  HotpitaL  stasis 

tios,1037. 
Hahnemann   Medical  CoOege  of  PeBaayWaaii, 

statistics,  1037. 
Haish  Manual  Tndning  Sebool,  Btntis*irs>  vm. 
Haiti,  proportion  of  popnlatioin    oaroDed^  St- 

Han.  G.  Stanley,  quoted,  1146-1147, 1159. 

Halfway  schools  in  Anstria,  statiatlon,  426. 

HaUe,  University  of,  statistics  «C  tli«  a^rica^ 
tnnd  department,  1002. 

HaU'B  Business  CcAege^  lt»13-163I. 

Hamburg,  Germany,  statistica  of  ohUd  labor,  2£€; 
prorlaion  for  industrial  edocackm,  9gl-Sb.; 
atatistics,  551-556, 1672, 1077. 

Hamllno  UBirersity.  1569, 1004. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  statiatlos  of  schools  nnd  scbet* 
finaneea.  1318,1358. 

Hamilton  College,  1502. 1605. 

HamUton  Female  CoUeee.  1574-1575. 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  (mrricnlsm  wcA 
atatistics,  9£^-933, 1048. 

Hampden-Sidnoy  C<dleee,  1508, 160& 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  InstHste,  sta- 
tistics, 1054;  twenty -two  yearn'  work  ct 
1096-1102. 

Hancock,  John,  obituair  notice  of,  U09. 

Hand,  Daniel,  sketch  of  life  oC  1064  (note^ 

Hand  Fund,  diatribution  ti,  1064.  lOBt. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  statistios  of  schools  and  school 
flnanees,  1816,1858. 

Hsnnum's  Business  CoQege^Oll. 

Hanover,  Royal  Veterinary  tJnirersUT  in,  stasis- 
tics,  1004. 

Hanover  College,  796, 1585. 160L 

Hardin  C<dlege,  1576-1577. 

HarkTille  CoDege,  1566, 1601. 

Harlanx.M.,  remarka  in  international  eongresss 
74,170. 

Hairis,  W.  T.,  on  committee  of  manacecneot  d 
international  eongreea.  64;  delmpite  to  in- 
ternational oongreas,  140; qnoteaon  several 
topics,  llll-1112ril32-1133.  U47,  1101,  1155, 
1166. 

Harris  CoUe»^  1590, 1604. 

Harri8burg,Pa.,  statistiesof  schools  and  echod 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Harrison,  Frederic,  on  ovcroiganttstlon  in  educa-^ 
tion,  1140. 

Harrison,  N.  J.,  statiatlos  of  soho<da  and  school 
finances,  1318-1S5& 

Hartanx,  M.,  speech  in  int«mational  oongrens, 
149. 

Hart-Dyke,  Sir  W.,  vioe-presldent  of  £ngliah  ed- 
ucation  department,  238. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  ststistios  of  schools  and  adiscl 
finailces,  1318. 1358. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  proigranano  and 
statistics  of,  930, 104N. 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  atatiatica.  1068. 

HartTvcll,  £.  M.,  extracts  from  report  of.  as  dirce- 
tor  of  physical  trainUig  in  tbs  BoaUm  pab> 
lie  schools.  1106-1108? 

Hartwick  Seminary,  aUtistics,  1048. 

Harvard  University,  orsanisstion,  788;  erects 
buHding  for  athlenc  snorts,  796;  OTerags 
age  of  freshmen,  18c6-*90,  804 ;  action  on  tie 

E reposition  to  aitorten  college  cnxriculam, 
}4-805;  graduate  instruction  at,  816-817; 
students  m  graduate  department,  1870-1096, 
819;  place  of  reaidencoof  stodents  in  grad- 
uate department,  820;  Stats  in  which  stn 
dents  of  graduate  departnraut  reoeiTod  first 
degree,  mi-,  statistka,  1589-1603;  exerciaM 
and  statistics  of  Divinity  School,  Harraid 
Medical  Scho(d,  curriculum  and  statistics  o<, 
809-002, 1035 :  School  ofVetorinary  iredicina, 
atatistica,  1044,  982,  1047;  Bnaaey  Institu- 
tion, currioulum  and  atatistica  of.  907, 1065; 
courses  for  teachers  in  methods  of  iBstroo- 
tion.  1017-KH8;  dcoitnl  departmont  ol  sts- 
tistios, 1039:  law  school,  statisUcv,  1052, 
Lawrence  SeientiAo  Scbocd,  atatistiea, 
1055. 
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r^eiod  S^flrtiinary,  1574-1575, 

:stinj;e4,  KoIir.jStatutioB  of  scbooU  and  school 

financefl,  i:3U-13J6. 
«tLDM  CoUege  of  the  Lav,  statMica,  1061. 


a.T,<tati«tk»,10e7. 
iveri^ord  Conef«,  1595. 1007. 
kverbill,  ^asa.,  ^tatiatica  of  achoola  aail  achool 

1lnimoes,131S-l$5B. 
fcx'orliill  Training  Scbodl^atatiatioa.  1057. 
ft  veratraicr,  K.  Y.,  atatiatica  of  adHxna  «nd  achoal 

tkTkmucem,  1318, 1358. 
awaii^     ^  education     in,     1126-1227;    atatiatica, 

1672-167T. 
aalettyn,  P«^  atatlatica  of  Bchoola  and  achool 

finances,  1318, 13S6. 
.  C.  T«nn«r*a  Shorthand  and  Tlypawriting  Bu- 
reau, 1612-1631. 
ieald,  Ihuiiel,  on  hlgfaer  edncatka  and  hoaineaa, 

1144. 
[cald'B  Bnaineffl  CoUe^  1612,  IfSl. 
tnaine  AoatleinT.  statistloa,  1088. 
[ebrew.  atody  or,  In  theological  achoola,  923-925, 

999-938. 
iQihrrewa,  in  Pmasiaa  middle  achoola,  286,292; 
areong  teachers  of  Prusaian  mkldlo  aehoola, 
SS7;  amoac  atadenta  of  Austrian  aecondary 
sohoola,  43G.  433. 
Flebrew  Technical  Inatitnte,  atatiatica,  1062. 
Elchrew  Tnl<m  College,  atatiatica,  1049. 
[{oddins  Conege.  1584, 1601. 
B&idelbers  Theolo^^ical  Sonlnacy,  atetiatlQi,  1040. 
Beidelber^  Univcraity,  etatiatlca.  ISM,  1606. 
Helena,  Ark.,  atatlatioa  of  aehoola  and  achool 

ilnancea,  1318, 1358. 
Helena,  Mont.,  scale  of  teaehera'  aalariea,  630 ;  ata- 
tiatica of  aehoola  and  achool  finances,  1318, 
1358. 
Helmholte,  Dr.  ron,  on  ancient  langnagea,  372. 
Hcraenwav,  Mra.  Mary,  heneftictiona  oif  to  Boston 

pnUiic  Kchool  ay  stent,  1104. 
Henderson,  Ky..  atatiatica  of  achools  and  achool 

finances^^  1318, 1358. 
nenry,  M.,  exhibit  of  stellar  photogranha,  101. 
Heredity  in  ednoation,  U35-1136. 
Iftriot  Hoenital  School.  980. 
Ueriot  tmat,  Ediuhoigh,  Scotland,  dearribci,  206. 
Hennite,  M.,  addresa  at  inaugtiratioB  of  new  Sor- 

borBe,48,178 
Herold ,  M . ,  promoter  of  achool  cantaena.  89. 
Hortaehorg,  Dr.,  on  dasalca  in  aacondary  aehoola, 

505. 
HcTBcn.  A.,  remarlEB  in  international  oongreaa,  67, 

68, 73, 78,79, 146, 156, 158, 160, 176. 178,^4. 
Heapedan  Colloge,  795. 1583, 16U0. 
Hentefen,  Mile.,  on  female  inspectors,  58. 
Hickox's  Shorthand  fichocrf,  1614-163L 
Higbee,  Slnathan  E.,  obitnary  notice  of,  1302. 
High  schools.    See  Secondary  education. 
Higher  and  professional  (inclnding  techtfioal  and 
normal)  education ,  statistics,  3, 4 ;  in  France, 
technieaL  98,  KKS,  ay  stem,  251 ;  awards  to  ex- 
hibitors at  Paria  Expoaltion,130-181:  pro- 
cerdinn  of  international  c^Higrera,  Paris, 
143-I8G ;  requisites  for  admission  to  coUegea 
and  nniversitics,  148,  159.  206,  210,  328, 1113- 
1114,  ni4-1116,  1118,   1152,  to   professional 
courses;  363,210,337, 373, 875-876,918, 944 ;  sU- 
tisticsof,  in  Scotland,  18S :  .Soottish  Univer- 
idtics  Commiasioa,  work  described.  206-211 ; 
in  England,  attendance  in  oollegoa  forwomon 
238;  technical  education,  in  En^and,  local 
tax  for,  247;  technical  schools  of  Saxony,  299, 
305, 452;  preparation  for  professional  studios 
nqairodmPniasim,327;  for  business  nicn, 
discQsslon  in  Pmssian  conference,  39^;  in 
Austria,   institntiona   descrihed,    433-437. 
451-452;  m  Hungary,  atatiatica,  450;  tech- 
nical  education  in  Wfirttemberg,  453;  tech- 
nical schoola  in  Switaerland,  4^3;  in  Prus- 
sia, etibetof  special  privileges,  462;  atntis- 
ticR  of  techntcal  eancation  in  Denmark, 
526-528:  Hat  of  foreign  nnivcrsitiea,  with 
statistics.  561-572 ;  ceacral  difionsaion  of  the 
prfscDt  character  oC  in  the  liberal  arta,  with 
aismnis,  and  atatiatica  of  instructors,  at- 
tondtuce,  defrreea,  and  flnancea,  755-708, 
and  br  hiatitatiooai,  1582-1609;  forwomon. 
743-751, 1572-1581;  |^ndaato  departmenta  of 


Hij(her  and  profiMsioaal  (inolodins  teohnical  and 
normal)  education— OonttnueC 
iiniverBttiea,815-8S6;  comparative dlacrama 
illastratlngatatiatica  of  profesaionalscnools, 
1^1-1890,  837-873 ;  influence  of  high  schools 
upon  Bcholornhip  of  medical  students.  879: 
courses  and  statistics  of  agricultural  and 
other  technological  collegea,  996-1013, 1027- 
1029;  agricultural  inatruction  in  Gem^an 
nniveraTtiee,  1002-1004:  departnieota  of 
pedagogy  in  ooUegea  and  nniveraitiea.  1015- 
1020;  of  the  ooloTod  raco,  1081-1085;  liatof 
aolK>ols  for  colored  raoo,  1068;  effect  of,  on 
the  elementarv  education  of  the  colored 
race.  1095;  a^ustment  of  aeeondary  cur- 
riculura  in  view  of  elementary  instruction, 
1111^135;  remarks  on,  by  several  porsona, 
1143-1147:  atatiatica  of  German  nnlversities, 
1242 ;  atndcntaoreparing  for  college  chiasical 
coarse,  in  public  high  schools,  1389-1  ?02, 
1395-1485;  In  private  secondaiy  achools. 
1486-1488,  1495-1571;  number  receiving,  in 
lEurope,  1204. 
See  aUo,  Curricnlam,  Profosaora  and  instruc- 
tors, Teactiera,  Btndenta,  Degreea,  Fellow- 
ahif«.  Scholarshipa,  Pnnds,  Inoomo,  Ex- 
nendlture,  State  or  local  appropriationa,  and 
Women. 

Highland  rniveraity,  1586,1602. 

HiU,  Frank  A.,  on  relation  of  the  three  grades  of 
education,  ^22. 

Hill,  Thomas,  obilnaTy  notice  ot  1110. 

Hillman  Ooneg^  1576-1577. 

HUlsboro  College,  1593, 1006. 

HUrs  Bosiness  Colleg^  1619-1631. 

HiQsdale  College,  theological  department  of,  sta- 
tistics, 1(37, 1589. 1«4. 

Hniside  School,  1668, 1609. 

Hill's  Waco  Baaineaa  Colloge,  1619-1631. 

Himly,  M.,  remaikn  in  international  congress, 
159,174. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  on  scholarshin  in  teaching,  1178. 

Hinspeter,  Dr.,  on  influence  or  teacher,  385. 

Hiram  CoUego,  1594. 1606. 

Histology,  instruction  in  medical  aehoola,  893. 

History,  in  English  elementary  schools,  244,  845, 
355, 880, 3M> :  salary  of  teachera  of,  034, 614 ; 
favorite  study  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
821;  various  diagrams  Illustrating  attend- 
ance on  professional  achools  in  United 
States,  Germany,  and  France,  837-873 :  study 
of  ecdesiaatical,  in  theological  schools,  926, 
927;  as  a  high  school  study.  1120-1121;  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  irablic  nigh  schools  pur- 
suing study  of  1391-1392,  and  in  private 
aeoondazy  aehoola,  1491-1492;  nnml>er  of 
atudents  in  business  colleges  pursuing  the 
study  of  gwieral,  1621-1628:  numb^  of 
atudenta  in  aehoola  for  the  blind  pursuing 
study  of,  1657-1058;  namber  of  students 
pursuing  study  of,  m  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded ,1666,  1669. 

Hiwassce  College,  1596,  1608. 

Hobart  College,  1592, 1605. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  atatistks  of  schools  and  school 
finaneca,  1318. 1358. 

Holland,  edncatinnal  exhibit  at  Paria  Exposition, 
125 ;  provision  in,  for  industrial  education, 
981,  sitatlstics,  551-555,1672-1677. 

HoUins  Institute,  1580-1581. 

Holmes's  Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial  Col- 
lege, 1615-1631. 

Holmes  s  Shorthand  and  Business  College,  1613- 
1631. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  scale  of  teachers*  salariea,  625; 
statistics  of  achools  and  school  finances, 
1318.1358. 

Holy  Ghost  College,  1595, 1607. 

Holzmuller,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  higher  schools,  307. 

Homieopathic  Hospital  College,  sUtiatics,  1037. 

Homoeopalliio  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  sta- 
tistics. 1037. 

Horooeopathie  Medicine,  statistics  of  schools  of, 
mi,  1037. 

Home  school  for  nervous  and  delicate  children 
and  youth,  1068-1669. 

Homestead .  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  achool 
finances,  1318-1345, 1358-1367. 
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Home  RtuilT,  remarks  of  Smperor  WOUam,  SCI, 
391.1142,1150-1151. 

Honduras,  BtatUtic«,55<V-5W,  1572-1577. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
srhool  flDSiices,  1318, 1358. 

Hope  College,  1589,  lOH. 

Hope  Institute,  1597, 1608. 

HopkinsvUle,  Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318  J358. 

Homellaville,  N.  T.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Homeniann,  Dr.,  on  ancient  langoages,  370. 

Horst,  Prof.,  on  classics  in  secondary  schools,  605. 

Hospital  CoMof^e  of  Medicine  (Louisville),  sta- 
tistics, 1035. 

Hours,  school.    See  Session.  -^ 

House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  Uatosrille, 
Tex.,  statUUcs,  1072. 

House  of  Employment  and  Beformation  for  Jnre- 
nile  Ononders,  Lowell,  Mass.,  statistics, 
1071. 

House  of  Beformation  for  Colored  Boys,  Chelten- 
ham,  Md..  sUtistics,  1C7L 

House  of  Reformation,  Boston,  statistics,  1071. 

House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  statiatics,  1072. 

House  of  Refuse,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  statistics,  1072. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  statistics,  1071. 

Houston,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318. 1358. 

Howard  College,  1582, 1600. 

Howard  FenuUe  College,  1578-1579. 

Howard  Payne  College,  1570-1577. 

Howard  Uuirersity,  statisUcs.  1088,  1583.  1600; 
medical  department  of,  statistics,  1034, 1089; 
dental  department  of.  statistics,  1030;  phar- 
raaccntical  college  or  statistics,  1040;  theo- 
logical department  of,  statistics,  1045,1088; 
statistics  of  the  law  department  of,  1051, 
1089;  normal  department,  statistics,  1086; 
preparatory  department  of,  statistics,  1087 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Hughes,  James  L.,  on  education,  1140 ;  on  informal 
physical  training,  1153. 

Hulin,  Georges,  remarks  in  International  oon* 
grcss,  §4, 147, 167. 

Humboldt,  W.  von,  mentioned,  44, 328, 330. 

Humphreys  College  and  Business  Institute, 
1615-1631. 

Hungary,  national  aid  to  education,  426;  opera- 
tions of  educational  system,  439-461;  statis- 
tical diagram  of  education,  454 ;  statistics, 
551-560  1227, 1672-1677. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  originates  movement  for  im- 
parting instruction  in  cffocts  of  alcohol  as  a 
public  school  studv,  695 ;  answers  objections 
to  temperance  instruction,  737-739. 

Hunt  and  Uuddleston  College.  1589, 1604. 

Huntingdon,  Ind.,  statistics  oi  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Huntingdon,  AV.  Ya.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Huntsinger's  Business  CoUo^,  1612-1631. 

HuntHvillc,  Ala.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Huntsvllle  Female  College,  1674-1675. 

Huntsville  Female  Seminary,  1674-1675. 

Hnrdebise,  M.,  remarks  in  international  congress, 
74. 149. 

Hutchinson,  Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318.1858. 

Hyde,  W  illiam  Do  Witt,  on  shortening  college  cur- 
riculum, 808-810. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  first  to  introduce  study  of 
scientific  ti^mperance  in  public  schools,  695; 
St  at  istics  of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1358. 

Hypnotism,  discussion  in  international  congress, 
133,144. 

Hygif  no.  in  Paris,  medical  inspection  of  schools. 
205;  in  Prussia,  338,  392;  in  Norway,  legal 
provi.sions,  483;  eflect  of  study  on  health  of 
pupils  in  Europe,  1200-1202;  use  of  cuspidors 
to  prevent  spread  of  contagious  disease  in 
Berlin,  1216. 
See  also  Temperance  instruction. 


Iceland,  educational  condition,  522. 

Idaho,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-83; 
ative  statistics  of,  enrollment,  att 
teachers,  and  aoa>mmodations  in  a 
cities  and  viUagea,  607;  character  4 

SSranoe  school  law,  714;  snmmsryoi 
cs  of  private  secondary  sciiools,  ID 

Illinois,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33;  i 
decr^MO  in  enrollment,  9 ;  permanena 
fund,  23;  appropriations  in  lien  of  I 
taxes,  24;  oomparative  statistics  off 
ment,  attendance,  teachers,  sad  aoi 
dations  in  the  schoola  of  cities  a 
lages,  007:  comparative  financial  f&Lw 
of  city  and  village  systems,  608;  eoroQ 
and  attendance  In  cities  and  villa^:ts, 
supervising  officers,  teachers,  propertjj 
expenditnre  in  ciUes  and  villages, 
teachers  and  pupils  in  public  evening  sd 
of  cities  and  viJlaffea,  616;  statistics  ff 
leges  for  women  74T;  degrees  conferred  N 
leges  for  women  in,  749;  snmmsiyofn 
tics  of  univertities  and  colleges,  781, 
distribuUozi  of  college  students  in  rep 
degree  courses  from  1886-1890, 775 ;  rnnn 
of  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  sndam 
sities  in,  776;  productive  funds  of  colfc 
and  universities,  778-779;  average  h« 
freshmen  1880-1890,  800;  students  frocj 
Johns  Hopkins.  Harvard,  and  Hicb'^ 
universities,  820;  statistics  of  prof»ii  i 
schools,  1022-1032 ;  degrees  confcned  by  n 
fessional  schools  in,  1©3 ;  sUtistJaof  n  f 
schools,  1070;  summary  of  gtatistics  o: : 
vate  secondary  schools,  1486-1488;  sraaff  i 
of  statistics  of  business  colleges.  1610;  »u 
maiy  of  statistics  of  institntiona  far  : 
dea^  1633-1635;  summary  of  ststiatics 
schools  for  the  blind,  1«3:  sammsryof  ;1 
tistics  of  institation  for  the  feeble^na  -^ 
1661-1662. 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Hinded  Oa^ 
1663-7.  , 

Illinois  College,  erects  agyninashun,7t5;  lUti 
tics.  1584, 1601, 

niinols  College  of  Pharmscy,  ststiatics,  1040. 

Illinois  Female  College,  1574-1575. 

niinoia  Industrial   School  for  Girls,  itstist 

Hlinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Bto 
1654-1660.  .       ^^^T. 

niinoia  InstituUon  for  the  Education  of  the  W 
and  Dumb,  1636-1648.  ^  ^,    ... 

Hlinois  Stote  Normal  University,  statistk^i; 

Illinois  Traii.ing  School  foe  Morses,  stitifii  f 
1042 

Illinois  Wcsleyan  University,  hss  naMwldj; 
course  o^  graduate  study,  818;  stjJwtK 
1584:  hfcw  department  of.  ststwtics,  1051. 

Dion,  N.  Y..  statistics  of  schools  and  school  finJ 
ces,  1318, 1358.  _, 

HUteracy.  in  Europe.  96. 523, 1202-1204.  , 

Income,  firom  all  soaTces,for  «?PP<^  •' P  . 
schools.  20-27 :  of  Scotch  school^lW  J^i  - 
of  English  elementary  scbods,  «tiiu>u- 
240;  sonnet  of,  for  «opport  of  seh«ri> 
London  and  Paris.  2a9-2TO;  {w^fo^^: 
purposes,  in  France,  oources^J;  u»t*p  ^ 
Sicelpts  ttom  -tuiUon.  SoOoj,  in  Anjt  ■ 
433,  bx  Prussia,  457;  In  Hungary,  wur 
and  8UtUtics,442,450;  in  Norway.  J«r^ 
.  488;  for  school  purposes,  in  D<»«»J*.u 
tistics,  527, 528;  of  coUeics  for  voi^'*^ 
received  by  coUeges  and  wiiversitw^ 
tuition  fees,  productive  fnndM^.^T-^ 
768-769;  fh)m  ftmds  possessed  by  ftJjeu-^ 
TeT8ities,782;  of  technicsl  schooU,  J^.^ 
schools  of  science  from  State  Pjn»»|; 
endowment  1053-1055;  rcceiredljypn^. 


endowment.  1053-1055;  ^^^*'^{ii:.AMi. 
manual  training  schooU.lOtej^puhbett'^^ 
er sources,  in  dties,  1358-1387:  io^  ^ 
tniUon  fees  in  public  high  sctai 


er  sources,  in  <5ties,  1358-13872Uic^^ 
tulUon  feesln  public  high  school*  l^*"^ 
1395^1485;  firom  tuition  fee*  pr^L 
ftjnds,  etc.,  received  by  prijjtj  ^ffl 
schools.1487-1488,1495-1571;  ^/fJS 
receivei  by  tchoota  forthedssf,ia-i*« 
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L© — Continued. 
ie44r-lCM5,  1649.  1861;   aiDOaiit  received  by 
Bcliools  for  thel>lliia,1652-1653,1059;receiTedfl 
\>-y  scbools  for  the  feeble-minded,  1061-1099. 
»endcnce.  Mo.,  •tatisticsof  sobools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

.n.  Territory,  statistica  of  prlrate  secondary 
scliools,  1486-1488;  statistica  of  boslnesa 
colleges.  1611. 

tno,  BTatistics,  common  schools,  7-^;  com> 
para  ti  ve  statistica  of  enrollment  attendance, 
teachei*8,  and  accommodations  in  the  schools 
of  cities  and  villages,  007 ;  comparative  finan- 
cial statistics  of  city  and  viUaffe  systemau 
608 ;  en  rollment  and  attendance  in  cities  and 
villages,  613;  supervising  officers,  teachers, 
property,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, 614 ;  pupils  in  and  graduates  Arom  pub-  - 
lie  high  schools,  615;  teachers  and  pupils  in 

Subtle  evening  schools  of  cities  and  viDa^es, 
16 ;  sonunary  of  statistics  of  universities 
and  colleges,  701. 702 ;  distribution  of  college 
students  In  regular  degree  courses  firom 
1886-1890,774 ;  summary  of  degrees  conferred 
by  colleges  and  universities  in,  770;  pro- 
ductive funds  of  colleges  and  universities,^ 
778-779 ;  averaee  age  of  fVeshmen ,  1886-1890, 
800;  atudcnta  irom,  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Har- 
vard, and  Michigan  universities,  820;  sta- 
tiatica  of  professional  schools,  1022-1032 ;  de- 

frees  conferred  by  nrofessional  schools  In, 
033;  statistics  of  reibrm  schools,  1070;  sta- 
tistics of  private  secondary  schools,  1486- 
1488;  statistics  of  bitsiness  colleges,  1610; 
statistics  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  1633-1635; 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  1653;  statistics  of  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  1661-1662. 
Qdiana  Dental  College,  statistics,  1039. 
adinna  Eclectic  Memcal  College,  statistics,  1037. 
ndiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Blind,  1654-1660. 
ndiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  103&.1648. 
Indiana  Normal  College,  statistics.  1050. 
Indiana  Onthalmlo  College,  statistics,  1037. 
[ndiananolis,  Ind.,  scale  of  salaries  of  teachers, 
022 ;  etatis  tics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318,1358. 
Indianapolis  Business  University  1613-1631. 
Indianapolis  Flower  Mission  Training  School  for 

Nurses,  sUtisUcs,  1042. 
Indianapolis  Normal  School,  statistics,  1056. 
Indiana  Ke form  School  for  Boys,  statistics,  1071. 
Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  1603- 

1607. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  statistics,  1050. 
Indiana  University,   organization,    784;   erects 
librarv  building,  795;  statistics,  782,  1585, 
1601;  law  department,  statistics,  1051. 
Industrial  Inalitute,  statistics,  1087. 
Industrial  Institute  and  College,  1576-1577. 
Industrial  instmction  in  elementary  schools,  dis- 
cussion in  international  congress,  51, 54, 62;' 
in  Belgium^  exhibit  at  Pans  Exxtosition, 
121,  and  peculiar  organization  of  instruction 
at  Toumay,  Belgium,  122:  in  England,  sta- 
tistics, 247;  in  Saxony,  303,  305;  in  Austria, 
statistics,  430,  437;  fostered  by  societies,  in 
Deamarlt,  539;  demand  for.  in  Denmark, 
546;  u>ged  by  Charlea  Booth  as  a  reforma- 
tory agency,  580-581,  583-584;  salaries  of 
teachors  of;  018-693 ;  character  and  cost  of, 
inEuTope,  978-095, 1240-1242 :  in  reformatory 
schools,  1067-1070 ;  of  the  colored  race,  1085- 
1086,  1093-1005;    in  schools  for  tbe  deaf, 
1641-1642;  in  schools  for  the  blind,  1057- 
1658;  in  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  1666, 
1669. 
See  also  Manual  training,   and   for  higher 
forms,  Higher  andprofessional  education. 
Industrial  school,  San  irancisco,  statistics,  1071. 
Infant  nchools,  in  Hungary,  statistics,  443, 444. 
Ingham  Uniren»ity,  1572-1573. 
Insanity,  a  form  ot'  social  pathology,  573. 
Inspection.   Set  Management  and  supervision  of 

instruction. 
Instilat  Agronomique,  curriculum,  998. 
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Institute  for  Deaf  Mutee,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  1650- 
1651. 

Institut  Industrielle  du  Nord.  curriculum,  976.«i 

Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers,  statis- 
tics, 1045, 1088. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  tbe  Blind, 
LitUe  Kock,  1636-1648. 

Institution  (Mississippi)  for  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  statistics,  1089, 1637-1648. 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
21ntes,  1687-1648. 

Instructors.    See  Professors  and  instructors. 

Interlake  Business  CoUege,  1615-1631. 

International  Congress  of  Secondary  and  Superior 
Education,  Paris,  1889,  proceedings,  143-180, 

International  Educational  Congress,  in  Paris, 
132-136. 

International  Exhibition,  Paris,  1889;  educational 
congresses,  41-142. 

Ionia,  Idioh.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Iowa,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33 ;  no  State 
school  tax.  24;  local  school  tax,  26;  com- 
imrative  statistics  of  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, teachers,  and  accommodations  in 
schools  of  cities  and  villases,  607;  compara- 
tive financial  statistics  of  city  and  village 
systems,  608;  enrollment  and  attendance  In 
cities  and  villages,  613;  supervising  offi- 
cers, teachers,  property,  and  expenditure  in 
cities  and  villages,  614 ;  pupils  in  and  grad- 
uates from  pubilo  high' schools,  615;  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  public  evening  schools  ot 
cities  and  villages,  616;  character  and  en- 
forcement of  temperance  school  law,  714, 716- 
717;  distribution  of  college  students  in  regu- 
lar degree  courses  f^m  lfiS6-90, 775 ;  summary 
of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges, 
761.  762;  summary  of  degrees  conferred  by 
colleges  and  universities  in,  776;  prodnctivo 
Ainds  of  colleges  and  universities,  778-779; 
average  age  of  Aresbmen,  1880-90,  800;  stu- 
dents Arom  Johns '  Hopldns,  Harvara,  and 
Michigan  universities,  820;  statistics  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  1022-1032;  summary  of  sta- 
tistics of  private  secondary  schools,  1486- 
1488;  degrees  conferred  by  professional 
schools  in,  1033;  statistics  of  reform  school, 
1070;  summary  of  statistics  of  business  col- 
leges, 1610 ;  summary  of  statistics  for  schools 
for  the  deaf.  1633-1635;  summary- of  statis- 
tics of  schools  for  the  blind,  1653 ;  summary 
of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 1661-1662. 

Iowa  Agricultural  CoUege  and  Farm,  1053. 

Iowa  Business  College.  1d13-163L 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Iowa  City  Commercial  College,  1613-1631. 

Iowa  College,  1586. 1602. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  1654-1660. 

Iowa  College  of  Law,  sUtistics,  1051. 

Iowa  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  lOiO. 

Iowa  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  statis- 
tics, 1034. 

Iowa  Eclectic  Medical  College,  statistics,  1037. 

Iowa  Industrial  Sciiool,  girls'  department,  statis- 
tics, 1071. 

Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  1636-1648. 

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  1063- 
1667. 

Iowa  Northern  Normal  School,  statistics,  1060. 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  statistics,  1056. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  erects  a  chapel  and 
science  hall,  796;  statistics,  1586, 1602. 

Ireland,  statistics,  551-555, 1672-1677. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Ironton,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Ironwood,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Irving  Female  Seminary,  1578-1579. 

Ishpeming,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Italy,  statistics,  551-553.1227-1228,1072-1677;  pro- 
vision for  industrial  education,  981 ;  exhibi< 
tion  of  school  appliances  in,  1200. 
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Itbua,  K.  Y^  atatiatics  of  aehools  and  iiho*! 

financn,  1»18. 1358. 
IvcA,  Braytoo,  on  bi^bir  < 
•^  114^U48l 


Jar k Mm,  Mirb..  ■tati«tl«  of  whooU  as 

niiHtires,  13]i*.  I35a 
JfkflfKon,  MiM..  KtAtiiitica  of  aohools  md  achool 

fiDonc^-a,  1318. 1358. 
Jorkvm,   Ohio,  Atati^tics  of  whooto  taA  sduMl 

iiuAnceB,  1318. 1358. 
Jackhou.   Iter.  Slx^Mon,  report  oC  on  anhooifc  d 

,\ia»ka.lW5-r:oo. 
Jackhon,  Tcno.,  htatUtios  of  aehoc^  and  aohool 

fiuancen,  13li]:i58. 
,Tnrk-on  nnsin«^M»  ColIr;re,  1(515-1031. 
J*.<  '.■  •  II  rollcgf,  Btatistica,  10«0, 1066. 
J,i«  Ix    111  I'rniale  AculfinT,  1574-1573. 
Jack^(>n^ille,  111.,  statiatioa  of  aohoola«Bdaofaool 

finance*.  1318.  r^< 
JackAOuviUe  BuaJDeaa  College,  181^-l<tL 
Jilzer,  Dr..  reniarka  onaeTeralcdnfaitianal  t<^ct, 

329,  :{«3,  :r77. 

Janiaita,  atatistica,  55(^558, 1«72-1«77. 

Jamea,  W.,  prfsideni  of  section  of  intomatlonal 

con tm)9s,  133|  quoted  on  8«T«ndt<^ioa,  1134- 

11U5,1141. 
Jami^Htovrn.  N.  T.,  otatistica  of  achoola  and  achool 

Onancos,  1318, 1^58. 
Jamct«towD  I<uuDO«s  College.  1017-l(tU. 
JautHvillo,  Wis.,HtiitiAtic8  of  acboola  and  achool 

liiiancra.  llilH.  1358. 
Jauot,  rUrro,  remxirka  in  intemalionnl  congreae, 

133. 
Japan.  Htatistics,  125, 1672-1677;  condition  of  edn- 

c*iiunal  atfaira,  1228. 
JeflTrrson  City,   Mo.,  statistics   of  aciioola  and 

HcUtuA  Hnaiices,  1318,  1358. 
Jen.  r«oii  CoUoge,  1587,  1G03. 
JciTinMm  Mc'ilicul  CuUep^e  of  FhilA(lelphin»  roster 

of,  lioapital  practice,  etc.,  888;  atatiatica, 

lO.'O. 
J<;a'(rsoiivilIe,  Ind.,  statiaiica  of  scho(^  and  achool 

tluan<o8,  1318, 1358. 
Jrnnini:.s  JJiisincsa  Collojte,  1619-16S1. 
Jurt-iitioh  Vardoutau  School  of  Theology,  atatia* 

(ill,  1047. 
Jersey  <'ity,  N.  J.,  scale  of  teachers'  aalariea,633; 

'Ht.iiiH'.irs  of  schools  and  school  finnnces, 

i:;i8.  ia;.8. 

.TerM\  City  r.UHin«i«a  College,  lClC-1631. 

JcsMiiuiitu  l-'cinalo  lustituto,  1574-1575. 

Jtnvil  X.ninal  Srliool.  stAtlstics,  1087. 

Joliii,  V.  L.,  mentioned,  44. 

Jolm  IJ.  Sfilson  Cnivorsity.  15S3. 1600. 

Joiiu  (".  (inm  School  of  Science,  programme  of 
ci>  il  tiigiiKM-rins  course,  960;  8t;itiatics,  1055. 

John.<i  Hopkins  ruivcrsity,  orgauization,  78d; 
erc(U  Y.  M.  C.  A.  haU,  7U«:  studento  in 
{(niHnate  deitartnients,  1870-90,  819;  place 
o{  residence  of  gnuluate  utadenta,  820,  and 
State  in  which  students  of,  graduate  de- 
|>artincnt,  received  first  degroo,  823;  aotir- 
itv  of  individuals  connected  with,  for  unl* 
^«^Hity  cxtonsioD,  832,833;  sUiistics,  1588, 

iG-a 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  statistics  of  achoola  and 

miIkioI  liuaiices,  1318. 1358. 
Johns!  o-.v-n.  N.  V.,  statistics  of  achoola  and  aChool 

hn.nccs,  1318, 1358. 
Jolin.^town.  Pa.,  statistica  of  schools  and  achool 

linances.  1318, 1358. 
Joliet.  ill..  Kt at  isticsofscbools and  school flnanoaa, 

IP.IH,  i:i.-i8. 
Joliet  ]>usin('89  College  and   English  Training 

School.  1G13-IG31. 
Jones  Cunimercial  College,  1616-1631. 
Joplin.   Mo.,    statistics  of  schools   and    aohool 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Jndhon  Female  Institute,  1574, 1575. 
Junction  City,  Kans.,  statistics  of  achoola  and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
J.  W.  lilackman's  Commercial  College,  16U-1631. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 


Kalamazoo  College,  1589,  lOOi. 
^    *    *       HL,  alatfaUca  of  aoliBila  m*  » 
ISUlllM. 

tira  of  popnlition  in  sehoola,  11:  as  - 
achool  tnx,  24;   comparative  ataiiso 
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in  citian  ax 
con  parative  financinl  BtaiUtica«i'' 
Tillage  sjataMa,  006;  enmn»wfiai^.ii 
Hfcoe  in  cities  aad  rifibigeat.  613;  sai-' 
ing  offloen,  teaolieca»  pvoptrCT.  and  ^- : 
itoie  In  cities  aad  rillstceft.  614;  oa:. 
and  gradnslss  from  public  hi^  scbDv^ 
tesctenssnd  pQiiBsift  pmbUeevc!&inf5« 
of  cities  and  viliagss.  616;  chMrmetttu 
fbroesienMot  of  tampenuace  m  bo«4  Ur  ' 
717-719;  anmmary  of  «Ui4i»tM3M<*foatit. 
iroBaen,747:  de^rcfca  oonfcnrdbj-  ti.  . 
fbr  woBKtt  in,  749;  gammarv  of  eta  • 
of  nnivenities  and  colk<ec&.  "^  70;  v^ 
botion  of  oolteffe  sCadentA  inregnlsrC  . 
BS  from  IKeS-m.  775;  sumDszy  <- 
oonfiervrd  by  ooUe^rs  and  oniferv 
.  770;  prodiK'tire   fonda  of  oaUqse^  r 
nnireraiues,  778. 779;  average  age  of  f  - 
mta  1S89-0Q.  800;  atodenU  fnn.  stJ    :.• 
H^kina,  Harvard,  mm!  "MwJrim  cd. 
ties,  820;  stadstice  of  pmieaaMoal  itl 
1Q2S-1032;  atstistica  of  refonn  scbssL  . 
degteeseosfened  bj  inofrssiniiil  si3b«^  - 
1D33 ;  statistics  of  prirate  eooondsiy  fc . 
1486^ 488:    statistics  of  buainess  oob  . 
1611 ;  statisUcaof  sclioola  forthe  dmt.  < 
IBS;  statistiosofschoolsforthebUa^: 
atetiaties  of  institations  for  tk>  it  - 
nundod,1661-1662. 

City,  Kans.,  sosle  of  tesobers'  mbr  • 
623;  statistics  of  schoeto  aa>d  lyimsl  tans  a. 
1318, 1358. 

City,  Mo^  scale  of  teaohexs'  ssliriM.^ 
statistics  of  schools  and  aohool  isic^ 
1316, 1358. 

Kansas  City  College  of  PhamacT,  staibtiA  '^ 

Kansas  City  Dental  CoUczs,  stati8Uca.iei 

Kansas  City  Ilomaaonstluo  Mediosl  CoUs^  *:- 
ti8^cs,103T. 

Kanaaa  City.  Ladies'  College,  157&.1577. 

Kansas  City  Medical  College,  atatiaacs.  105 

Kansas  InsUtntion  for  tiie  Kdncstion  of  tte  BL>. 
1654-1669. 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  EdnesUon  of  t^  I 
and  Dumb,  1634-164S. 

KanaaaStateA^ricnltnnd  College,  OalktiMs  IQ^ 

Kans&s  State  Normal  School  8tstistiaB,16tf. 

Kansas  State  Keforra  School,  statistics.  1011. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  1587, 16tt. 

Kapp,  Dr^  on  prepantion  fur  pxoCBaaiiiat,  338. 

Kavanaugb  CoUege,  1589. 1604. 

Koamey.^ebr.,  statistica  of  aehooLs  mbA  kI- 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Kcatchle  College,  15S7. 1603. 

Keene,  N.  H.,  statistics  of  soboola  and  w^ 
financesjJSlS,  1358. 

Kekewioh,  G.  W..  seoretaxT  of  Ea^iak  edaca:  . 
deputmeot,  238. 

Keller.Dr.Chr.,  promoter  of ednostica  of idku  '^ 

Kenotiia,  Wis.,  staUaiioa  of  sebsola  aads>>« 
finances.  1318, 135B. 

Ksnton  (Ohio),  statiaUca  of  sofaoola  sad  »fl  - 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

KiBntaoky,  statisiicst  conunoB  schools,  6-33,  .": 
aid  to  ednoation.26;  coaquoaliresttfi- 
of  enxollmeiit»   attendsnoey   teacfam- 
aoconnnodaiioas  in  the  schools  of  (otirs  ^ - 
villages,  696;  ocaparstive financial sttttv  - 
of  city  and  AiUaoDsyatenia^  O06;  earoik  -^ 
and  attendance  in  cUios  aind  villajtei^ ' 
supen'ising  officers,  teachors,propeclj-^ 
expenditure  in  cities  and  viUagea^^  r 
pila  in  and  graduates  from  nuUie  U- 
achoola,  615;  teaohevs  and  pnpns  in  p^""- 
orening  schools  of  cities  and Tillagoa^^ 
aummary  of  statist  iea  of  coUeges  Coc  iwa*'^ 
747 :  degrees  oonfenred  by  oolites  fars«« 
in,749(  summary  of  statislks  of  sv^, 
sities  and  colleges,  760,762;  distritiid>» 
college  students  in  regular  degree  cssntt 
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"by  collogos  and  umiTQisitierin,  77«^  produo- 

tiN'ie  ruxMaiof  oollttfi^  and  imiveraities, TJi- 

770 ;  average  age  of  fnahmtn,  1880-1890, 800 ; 

stud  en  ta  from^at  JoiiinHoj^iiis,Harvazd, 

and  Michigan  imivornlioA.^;  statistics  of 

prollo^ionalsohoolA,  1022^1032;  deEreeacom* 

tarrocl  by  prefesskmal  acboola-  of,  1033 ;  ata- 

tinticB  of  reform  8obo<4,1070;  statiatics  by 

moo,  1074-1075^  atatiatioa  of  soboola  for  the 

colorod  race,  1000-1C91;  statistics  of  private 

secondary  schools,  14W-1488;  smnmary  of 

atatis  ticsof  basiBCssooIl^eSf  1610;  statiadea 

of  Rcbools  for  tiie  deaf,  1632-1639;  statistics 

of  schools  &>r  the  blind,  1652:  statistics  of 

institutions  lor  tiiofoeble-minded,  1C61-1662. 

cntiicky  Classical  and  BocinessCoUei^e  bonied, 

entiicky  Ccdleso  ftw  Toang  Ladias,  1574, 1575. 
xntucVy  Inatitation  for  Deaf  Mutes,  1636-1648; 

colored  dei)artra(ait,  stati^its,  1089. 
lentncky  Inatitutioa   Ibr  t^   Bducation   and 
Training  of  Feebls-Mindod  CMldren.  1663- 
1667. 
Cent  ucky  Inatitation  for  the  Education  of  t^e 
Blind  1^4^1660;  colocod  department,  statis- 
tics, 1080. 
Kentucky    Sobool  of  Medicine,  cHbIcs  at,  880; 

statistics,  1035. 
SLoatuiiky  University,  open  to  ^iroinen,  708,  statia- 

.    tics,  15K7, 1602. 
Kentucky  TVealoyan  Collocc  removed,  708,  statis- ' 

tics,  1587, 1602. 
Kcnvon  College,  1593, 1C06. 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finance  =,  1318, 1358. 
K^Tgomand,  Mine.,  on  fnmale  inspectors,  56. 
Keystone  Biii^iness  College,  1018, 1631. 
Kev«U»ne  rusincss  CoUespe  and  School  of  Fhono|^- 

rapliy.  1618-1631. 
Key  West,  Fla.,  sU^istica  jof  schools  and  school 

linauces,  1318, 1358. 
Kiddle.  Ileury,  obituary  notice  of,  1306. 
Kiiubair.s  Training  School,  1613, 1631. 
Kimiergartena,  in  Smtzerland,  exhibit  at  Paris 
Kx position,   128;    in    Austria,  430,  466;  in 
Hungary,  446;  in  Prussia,  456;  salary  of 
tea<liers  in,  in  certain  cities.  617-633;    re- 
marks on,  by  several  persons,  1147 ;  in  schooLi 
for  the  feeble  minded,  1666. 
King  College,  1596, 1607. 

Kingston,  statistics  of,  schools  and  school  finan- 
ces. 1318, 1358. 
KirksviUe  Mercantile  College,  1615-1631. 
Kiasick's  Business  College,  1617-1631, 
Kitchens,  school,  in  Austria,  1215. 
Klemm,  L,  R.,  on  education  in  Germany,  281-311; 
on  education  in  Austria  Hungary,  419-454; 
on   Prussian    school   sjstem,   45d-464;    on 
school  Hvstem  of  Austria,  465-474 ;  on  cduc»> 
tiou  in  Europe  and  America,  549-560. 
KTix,  Dr..  on  training  of  teachers,  383. 
Knox,  John,  views  on  education,  218  (not«),  219, 

220. 
Knox  Collej^e,  1584, 1601. 
Kuox  Institute,  statistics,  ID87, 
Knoxrillc,  Tcun.,  statintics  of  schools  and  school 

fiTiani;e8, 1318, 1358. 
KnoxviHo  Business  College,  16ro-1631. 
K uoxvi I !o  College,  oecnpationof  graduates,  1062; 
BtatisUcs,  1087,  15»T,  1608;  training  school, 
statistics,  1059, 1086. 
Koefoed,  M.,  promoter  o^  education  of  deformed 

children,  545. 
Kokoma,  ImL,  statistics  at  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Kroman,  Dr.,  on  object  of  instruction,  531. 
KropatHclifek,  Dr.  on  several  educational  topics, 

375,  m,  W2,  836,  389. 
Kmg'ti  Business  College,  1615-1631. 
Kmso,  Dr.,  on  several  educational  topics,  371, 378. 


Laboratories.  SIm  in  rairionaoonnectiona,  705-798; 
work  ht  medlcaL  890-894;  of  electrical  en- 
glneorinc  at  Purdno  University,  991-092. 

Labor  unions,  in  Saxony,  promoters  of  industrial 
Khools,304. 


La  Crosse,  TVis.,  statistics  of  schoola  and  sohooL 

finances,  1318,  lZ'i9. 
L»  Croeae  Business  College,  1620-1631. 
Ladd,  H.  W.,  on  State  authority  otw  prlvato 

schools,  1156. 
Lafkyette,  Ind«,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318^1358. 
La  Fayetto  College,  Ala.,  1682, 1600. 
Lafayotto  College,  Pa.,  students  in  ^adnata  do- 

paHmant,    1870-1890,    819;  statistics,  1596, 

La  Grange  Academy,  statistics,  1087. 

La  Grange  College,  1590,  1C04. 

La  Grange  Femalo  College,  1574, 1575. 

Lagneau,  Dr.,  remarks  in  international  cosrcreaa, 
68,160. 

Lahaie,  Houzean  de,  an  fi»nale  teachers,  57. 

La  Harno  Academy,  statistics,  1087. 

Lakanal,  J.,  author  of  t^m  "normal  school," 
58. 

Lake  Charles  College,  organization,  792. 

JjBkB  Erie  Female  Seminary,  1578-1570. 

I^e   Forrest  University,  statistics,  1584,  1601; 
medical  dep«rtment  ot  statistics,  1034. 

Lambcrtville,  Ht.  J.,  statistics  ol    schools   and 
school  finances,  1318, 1359. 

Lanc:»ter,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358- 

Laocistcr,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lancaster  Business  College,  1618, 1631. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1049. 

Lane  University,  1587,  I60I. 

Languages,  spoken  in  private  middle  schools  in 
Prussia,  292;  methods  of  instruction  dis- 
cussed in  Prussian  conference,  379;  best 
methods  of  teaching,  1148-1149;  study  Of  for^ 
eign,  1201-1206. 
See,  variously,  Classics,  Modem  languages,  and 
natne  0/  eadi  (e.  g.^  Latin),  and  Mother 
tongue. 

Lansford,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools   and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
fiuancea,  1318, 1358. 

Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  statlstios   of  schools   and 
school  finances,  1318, 13587 

Laporte,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  I:n8, 1358. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Larrouroet,  Gu«tavo,  director  of  fine  arts,  Fr^ice, 
249. 

La  Salle,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318,  1358. 

La  Salle  College,  1595, 1607. 

Lascell  Seminary,  1576-1577. 

Laskowsky,  M.,  remarks  in  international  con- 
grcsH,  86, 148, 161, 163. 

Latin,  in  French  schools,  170-  in  Prussian  higher 
schools,  365;  in  admission  remiirements  to 
Pnissiiin  universities,  417;  stftdy  of,  in  the- 
ological seminaries,  925,939;  in  cloraent.iry 
schools,  1125;  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to 
college,  1116, 1117, 1120;  in  German  schools, 
1190-1197;  number  of  students  pursuing,  in 
public  high  schools,  1390-1392;  student*  in 
private  secondary  schools  pursuing  study 
of;  1490-1492;  number  of  students  in  busi- 
ness colleges  pursuing  study  oi;  1621-1628. 
See  also  Classics  cmd  Curriculum. 

"Latin  humanities,"  term  adopted   in   interna- 
tional congress,  155. 

Laundry  work.  Instruction  in  London  schools,  274. 

Laurie,  S.  S.,  on  various  educational  topics,  197, 
199,228  (note). 

Lavisse,  Ernest,  discourse  at  students'  banquet 
of  Mcndon,  182-186. 

Law,  schools  of,  in  Austria,  statistics,  452;  study 
of,  in  University  of  Copenhagen,  534 ;  maps 
showing  location  of  schools  of,  in  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany,  with  diagrams 
Ulustrating  their  stntistlcs,  837-973;  degrees 
conferred  by  schools  of,  1033;  statistics  of 
schools  of,  943, 1026, 1227;  schools  of,  for  col- 
••    ored  race,  1089. 

For  laws  concerning  schools  m$  Legislation 
and  Administration  and  organisation  of  sya- 
trins  •  T 
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Lawrence,  Kans.,  KtatiMlcs  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lawrence.  Mass..  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  6^; 
statistics  of  schools  ai^d  school  flnancos, 
1318.1358. 

Lawrenccburg,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  fiiiances,  1318, 1358. 

Lawrence  Biiirincss  College.  1611-1631. 

Lawrence  Industrial  School,  statistics,  1071. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harrard  TJniror- 
sity,  programme  of  civil  engineering  coarse, 
9G0;  statistics,  1055. 

Lawrence  Training  School  statistics,  1057. 

Lawrence  University,  1599, 1609. 

La'wycrs,  number  of  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities  for  colored  race,  becoming,  1082. 

Lead ville,  Colo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lea  Female  College,  1576, 1577. 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318.  1358. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  1596, 1607. 

Le  Cont<?,  John,  obituary  notice  of,  1310. 

Le  Coutoulr  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  1637-1648. 

Lectures,  courses  of,  for  graduate  students  of 
Harvard  practically  unsuccessful,  817}  uni- 
versity extension,  828,829,833,834;  In  med- 
ical schools,  883-885. 

Leddin  Boaincss  College,  1619-1631. 

Lo  Fort,  Dr.,  opinion  of,  on  medical  ifistmction, 
882. 

Legion  of  Honor,  France,  description  of  schools,  ' 
99. 

Legislation,  school,  in  Scotland,  189;  dato,  char- 
acter, and  enforcement  of  the,  regarding 
tcToperanc*  instruction  in  the  severalStatea, 
607,  700-709,  713,  724;  regarding  township, 
trustees  in  Alabama,  10(6;  required  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  instruction  in  public 
schools,  1163-1104. 

Leigh,  Edwin,  obituary  notice  of.  1306. 

Lehigh  University,  statistics,  1055. 

Leland  Universitv,  statistics,  1088, 1587, 1603;  pre- 
paratory ttepartment  of.  statistics,  1087; 
theological  department  ox,  statistics,  1047, 
1088. 

Le  Mars.  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Le  Moyno  Normal  Institute,  statistics,  1061, 1086. 

Lenient,  M.,  secretary  of  congress  of  primary  in- 
struction, 49,61. 

Lenox  College,  erects  Clarice  Memorial  Hall  and 
ob8ervaU»rv,705;  statistics,  1566,1602. 

Leonard  Medical  School,  statistics,  1035. 

Levasseur,  M.,  compiler  of  statistics  for  Paris  Ex- 
posit  ion,  96. 

Levering,  Eugene,  796. 

Lewis  CoUecf,  1590,  IC04. 

Lew i» ton,  Me.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

liCxiugton,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  scho(d 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lexington  Colored  Normal  School,  statistics,  1087. 

Liard,  Louis,  director  of  higher  education, 
France,  249. 

Liberty  Female  College,  1574-1575. 

Libraries,  statistics  of  exi>enditure  for  school, 
29,  32;  exhibit  of  Parisian  school  libra- 
ries, 90;  in  Scotch  universities,  209;  in 
Austria,  430;  Prussian  school,  463;  in  Den- 
mark, 539 ;  number  of  volumes  in.  in  colleges 
for  women,  747,  1572-1581;  number  of  vol- 
umes in  colleges  and  universities,  762-703, 
1G00-1C09;  French  school,  1206-1209;  size  of, 
in  public  high  schools  of  cities.  1380-1485; 
number  of  volumes  in.  possessed  by  private 
secondary  schools,  1487-1488, 1495-15il;  vol- 
umes  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  1644-1045, 
1632-1635;  A-olumcs  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
1652-1055,  1659;  volr.mes  in,  in  schools  for 
the  feebleminded.  1661-1669. 

Library  buildings,  see  in  various  connections, 
795-802. 

License,  for  higher  class  of  teachers,  1075. 


Lichtenborger,  K.,  retnarks  in  international  ee- 
gre8S,67,109,146,16d. 

Lima,  Oliio,  statistics  of  scbools  and  a^ool 
finances,  1818, 1358. 

Lincoln,  111.,  statistics  of  schocda  and  Khocl 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lincoln,  John  L.,  obitoary  notice  of,  1310. 

liincoln,  Nobr.,  statistioa  of  schoola  and  schosi 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lincoln  Business  College  and  Institute  of  Peaaaa- 
•hip,  Shortliand,  Typewritine,  aad  Telcs- 
paphy,  1616-1631. 

Lincoln  University,  IlL,  1585, 1601. 

Xincoln  University.  Pa.,  statistica.  1088, 1595. 1617; 
theological  departxnent.  statistics,  108&;  pce- 
I>aratory  depaiiment  of,  statistics,  10S7. 

Linden  Hall  SeminaxT,  1578-1579. 

Lindcnwood  Female  College,  1576-1577. 

Ling,  Peter  Henrik.  sketch  of,  1104-U05w 

Litchfield,  HI.,  statistioa  of  scboola  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Literature,  salary  of  professor  of,  634, 6i2, 644, 645. 

LitUe  Falls.  N.  T.,  sUUsUcs  of  sclkMds  and  sckeel 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries,  617; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318   1358. 

Little  RocV  Commercial  CoUege,  1612-1631. 

Little  Rock  University,  1582,  1600. 

Littleton  High  School  and  Businees  Institnte. 
1617-1631. 

Livingston  College,  occupation  of  eradiiates, 
1082;  statistics,  1088,  1503,  30067  ncmaal 
department,  statistics,  10^;  prepsratocy 
department,  statistics,  1067. 

Loans  and  bonds,  amount  paid  on,  daring  je^r* 
by  city  systems.  1359-1386. 

Local  taxes  for  schools.    <S^  Taxes  <sfid  Incwaie. 

Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  st^^tics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Logan,  Utah,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Logan  Female  College,  corriculnm  of,  751 ;  statis- 
tics, 1574-1575. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  schoeH 
finances,  1318, 1356. 

Lombard  University.  1584,  1601. 

Loudon.  Eng.,  feniale  teachers;  56;  elementary 
education,  described,  263;  population  of  the 
slums,  its  character  and  ameUoratl<», 
574-590. 

London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  830. 

Long  Branch,  Xi.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Long  Island  College  Hospital  and  Hoaelaad  Lah- 
oratory,  curriculum,  910:  statistics.  1Q35. 

Long  Island  College  Hbspitai  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  sUtistios,  1042. 

Loomis  Laboratory,  892. 

Loraine,  Ohio,  statisti<»  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries,  618; 
statistics  of\sohools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1358. 

Louisburg  Female  CoUcge,  1578-1679. 

Louisiana,  statistics,  common  schools,  6-^; 
length  of  school  term,  15;  comparative  sta- 
tistics of  onroUnMnt,  attendance,  teacheis, 
and  accommodations  in  the  schools  of  cities 
and  villagee,  607;  comparative  financial  sta- 
tistics of  city  and  village  systems,  608:  oo- 
rollmont  ana  attendance  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, 913;  supervising  officers,  teachers, 
property,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, 614;  pupils  in,  and  graduates  frooa, 
public  high  school,  616;  character  of  temp»- 
ance  school  law,  714;  summary  of  statistkt 
of  colleges  for  women,  747;  degrees  con- 
ferred by  colleges  for  women  in,  749;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, 760,  762;  distribution  of  college  stu- 
dents in  regular  degree  In  courses  ttcm 
1886-^,  774;  summary  of  degrees  conierred 
by  colleges  and  unirersities  m,  776 ;  prodoe- 
Uigitized  by  VJ^^^^V  iv^ 
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live  funds  of  colleges  and  nniTersities,  77&- 
779;  average  ago  of  freshmen*  1880-90,800; 
students  from,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  HarraTd, 
and  Michigan  universities,  820;  statistics 
of  professional  schools,  1022-1032;  degrees 
conferred  by  professional  schools  in,  1033; 
statistics  of  reform  school,  1070;  statistics 
by  race,  1074-1075;  statistica  of  schools  for 
the  colored  race,  1090-1001;  statistics  of 
privatosccondary  schools,  1430-1488:  statis- 
tics of  business  colleges,  1810;  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  deaf,  1033-1635;  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  1652. 
l^ouisiana,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Ix>ulsiana  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Indus- 
trial Home,  1654-1660. 
Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Deaf  and  the  Blind,  1636-1648. 
I^ouisiana  State  Normal  School,  statistics,  1057. 
LK>iiisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  782, 784 ;  statistics,  1587, 
1603. 

LiOuisTille,  Ky.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  624; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  statistics,  1039. 

liOuisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1040. 

LouisTiUe  Medical  CoUege,  statistics,  1035. 

Louisville  Normal  School,  statistics,  1057. 

Louisville  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women,  sta- 
tistics, IMO. 

Low,  Setb,  quoted  on  several  educational  topics, 
807,1144,1165. 
,  Lowell,  James  Russell,  obituary  notice  of,  1311. 

Lowell.  Mass.,  scale  of  teachers  salaries,  626;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1338. 

Lowell  Cpmmercial  College,  1615, 1631. 

Loyola  College.  1588, 1603. 

Liibech,  statistics,  551-555. 1672-1677. 

Luce's  Commercial  College,  1619-1631. 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  1574-1575. 

Ludington,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
tinauces,  1318, 1358. 

Luna,  Kamon  de,  speech  in  international  congress, 
149. 

Luther  Seminary,  statistics,  1047. 

Lutlierville  Female  Seminary,  1575-1576. 

Lycees,  in  France.    See  Secondary  education. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  statistics,  1071. 

Lynchbnrg,  Ya.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lj-nden  Commercial  College,  1619-1631. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lynnlond  Female  College,  1574-1575. 

Lyons,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Lyons.  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

n. 

Mabilleau,  M.  L.,  on  civic  instruction,  111. 

McAlestcr,  A.  W.,  mentioned  912. 

Macaloster  College,  1589, 1604. 

Mar6,  M.  Jean,  promoter  of  gymnastics,  134, 135. 

MKwan.  William,  M.  P.,  gift  to  university,  208. 

Maclay  College  of  Theolo^,  statistics,  1045. 

Macou,  G».,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Macon  Commorciul  College,  1613-1631. 

McCurmick  Tlicological  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  statistics,  1015. 

McDermnt  &.  AVhitcleather's  Business  College, 
1613-1631. 

McDonald,  A.  £.,  on  social  pathology  and  educa- 
tion, 573-590. 

McDonogh  School,  statistics,  1062. 

McKecAport,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

McKcndree  College,  statistics,  1585,  IGOl ;  law  de- 
partment, statistics,  1051. 

McLean  Asylum  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
statistics,  1042. 

MolihmTillo  CoUege,  159:.  160ft 


HcPherson  Normal  College  statistics,  1060. 

Madison,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Madison,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Madison  (Wis.)  Normal  Class  of,  statistics,  1059. 

MagilU  £•  H.,  on  teaching  modem  languages, 
1148-1149. 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances.  1318, 1358. 

Mafer,  Michael,  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposition,  103. 

Maine,  statistics,  common  schools,  6-33;  com- 
paratives statistics  of  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, teachers,  and  accommodations  in  the 
schools  of  cities  and  villages,  606 ;  comnara- 
tlve  financial  statistics  of  cit^  and  village 
school  systems.  608;  enrollment,  and  attend- 
ance in  cities  and  villages,  613 ;  supervising 
officers,  teachers,  property,  and  expendi- 
ture in  cities  and  villages,  etc.,  614  pupils 
in  and  graduates  from  public  high  scliools, 
615;  teachers  and  pupils  in  public  evening 
schools  of  cities  and  villages,  616;  charac- 
ter, and  enforcement  of  temperance  school 
law,  713,  718;  summary  of  statistics  of  col- 
leses  for  women,  747;  degrees  conferred  by 
colleges  for  women  in,  149;  summary  of  sta- 
tistics of  universities  and  colleges,  760,  762; 
distribution  of  college  students  in  regular 
degree  courses  Arom  1886-90,  773;  summary 
of  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  and  nniver* 
sities  in.  776;  productive  funds  of  colleges 
and  universities,  77S-779;  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  in  colleges  and 
universities,  780;  average  age  of  freshmen, 
1880-00.  800;  students  from,  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Harvard,  and  Michigan  universities, 
820 ;  statistics  of  professional  schools,  1022- 
1031;  degrees  conferred  by  professional 
schools  in,  1033;  statistics  of  reform  schools, 
1070;  summary  of  statistics  of  private  sec- 
ondary schools,  1486-1487;  summary  of  sta- 
tistics of  business  colleges.  1610:  rtatistics 
of  schools  for  the  education  oi  the  deaf, 
1634. 

Maine  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, programme  of  civil  and  mechanical 
coursea,  m),  977 ;  statistics,  1053 ;  State  nor- 
mal schools,  statistics,  1057. 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College, 
curriculum,  752, 1576. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  statistics  of  scho:>ls  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Malone,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Management  and  supervision  of  instruction,  in 
France :  system  of  inspection,  107,  classifi- 
cation ana  discipline  of  teachers,  253-254, 
«  functions  of  general  councils,  250,  grading 
of  schools,  258;  in  Scothmd,  191, 105,  20(^203, 
232;  discipline  in  Scotch  universities,  207; 
in  England,  system  of  inspection  descril>ed, 
238 ;  classification  ot  pupils  and  inspection 
of  schools  in  Lomton  ana  Paris.  204.  2TJ-27.^; 
in  Prussia :  grading  of  elementary  and  middle 
schoob),  284, 290, 201, 391,  discipline  of  teach- 
ers, 335,  sui>ervising,  457,  462-463 ;  in  Sax- 
ony, classifioafion.  and  grading  of  schools, 
301,302;  in  Austria:  classification  and  grail- 
ing  and  supervising  of  schools,  426, 483, 407, 
legal  provisions,  476;  in  Hungary,  classifi- 
cation of  schools,  441,  445;  in  Norway, 
methods  ot  discipline  described,  485,510; 
in  Denmark.  536-537;  official  character  of 
I>ersons  usually  intrusted  with  county,  1163 ; 
remarks  on  discipline,  1170;  medical  super- 
vision in  the  schools  of  Paris,  1212-1214; 
rules  and  regulations  for  management  of 
schools  of  Alaska,  1251-1254;  number  of 
classes  in  manual  training  schools,  1351- 
1356. 
See  also  Administration  and  organization  of 
systems  and  Co-education. 

Manchester,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Manchester,  Ya.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318. 1358.  (^  r^r^rr  I  r> 
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Manchester  (N.  H.)  Traming  School,  staUatloi, 

1(07. 

MaiihatUm  Bnsluoss  College  1617,  IflBl- 

Munhattan  Ci'llejie,  15»2, 1U05. 

Mauistce,  Mich.,  stutistica  of  schoola  and  school 
IhiaiutiH,  1U18,  KIS8. 

MaDkato,  Minn.,  statistics  of  Boho(^  and  school 
ti  nances.  1318, 13r>8. 

Mansfit  !ii,  Ohio,  stiktiHtics  of  school*  and  acfaool 
fnianecH.ir.lH.  Kt.'S. 

MnuslioM  l\male  College,  1576, 1577. 

Manual  tnuuin;:,  in  eleuieutury  schools discnased 
in  iiiteruutional  cA>njnT's«,  54, 02;  study  of,  in 
schools  of  FmncA^O,  91,  02.  93,  98.  113,277; 
traiuiu;;  school  lor,  iii  Deuinut-k,  122;  osa**Ti- 
tialpoiiitln  Fiunisliwlucntion,  ]24;lnSwitz- 
crluiid,  exliiliit  at  Paris  Exposition,  129;  in 
London,  rucout  provisions,  274;  in  olemen- 
tarv  Hchooln,  in  rnis^jia,  401 :  salarj-  of  teach- 
ers'of.  in  <ortain ritian, 610-C93;  characteris- 
tics of  schools  t»f,  977-078;  efteot  on  general 
education  of,  1148;  in  Germany,  1201).  1212; 
as  a  study  in  city  systems  of  piiblic  schools, 
1351.  i:{5G. 
See  also  Indr.strial  training  and  Slojd. 

Morhle.  A.  P.,  rtMnarka  hy,  on  sovoral  topics,  115^ 
11U7, 1181,1178. 

Marldchc.id.  MaHs.,statistics  of  schools  and  school 
rtnaiMT^,  !:518.  i:!:»8. 

Mai-cilluStr«^)t  Home  for  NegloetodCliildrai,  sta- 
tistics. 1071. 

Marti},  M..  rxliibit  for  stiuly  of  motion,  101. 

Maria  CoohiliH  Deaf  Mnto  Institnte,  1650, 165L 

Marietta,  Ohio,  statist ios  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318.  1:j5«. 

Marietta  College,  1594. 1006. 

Marillier,  M.,  remarks  in  international  congress, 
I'Xt. 

Marinette,  TVis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
tiuances,  i:il8,1358. 

Marion,  M..  on  state  control  of  education.  45;  lec- 
tures on  pedagogy,  113. 

Marion,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
ii  nances,  1318, 1353. 

Marion,  Oliio,  statistics  of  schools  and' school 
linances,  1318.  1358. 

Marion  I\  nialo  College.  1580, 1581. 

Marion  leuialo  Sciuinary,  15'^4-1575. 

Marlboro,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schoola  and  school 
linancea.  1318. 1358. 

Marquette.  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
li nances.  1318,  ]3.'j8. 

Mnrqiu  tie  College.  1599, 1609. 

Marshall.  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
tniaoce.s,  1318. 1358. 

Marsiiall,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
til. anees,  1318,  i:;58. 

Marshall  College,  statistics  of,  1059. 

Miirslialltown,  low.i,  statistics  of  schools  apd 
school  finances,  1318,  1358, 

Marflia  Wasliington  College,  1580-1581. 

Martin,  Ueorgo  U.,  experimental  iiuiiiiries  of,  to 
ascertain  value  of  temperance  teaching  in 
Massachuset  ta,  724-733 ;  remarks  on  elemen* 
tary  school  programme,  1125-1120. 

Martin  Female  Collcj^o,  1580-1581. 

Martini«iuo  and  Guadelupe,  statistics  of,  556-560, 
1G72-1G77. 

Martinsbnrg,  W.  Va.,  stfltisfics  of  schools  and 
fichool  linances,  1318, 1358. 

Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and 
scho(d  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Martin's  Shorthand  and  Type^v^i  ting  School,  1812- 
1031. 

Martel,  M..  report  to  international  congress,  51. 

Mary  Fletcher  Uospital  Training  bchool  for 
Knrscs,  statistics,  1043. 

Maryland,  statistics,  common  school, 6-33;  com- 
paratiyc  statistics  of  enndlnient,  attendance, 
leaelurs,  and  accommodatitms  in  the  schools 
of  cities  and  villages,  600;  comparative 
financial  statistics  of  city  and  village  sys- 
tems, 60H;  enrollment  and  attendance  in 
cities  andvillagea,  G13;  supervising otiic.era, 
temhers,  property,  and  expenditure  in  cities 
and  villages,  014;  pupils  in,  and  graduates 
from  public  hich  schools,  615;  character  of 
temperance  stihool  law,  713;  summary  of 
statistics  of  colleges  for  women,  747}  degrees 
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conferred  bv  oollegea  for  woomb  in,  TW^ 
sonunary  or  atatiatics  of  uniTarntiet  ud 
oolIegOB,  76t,  702;  diatritMition  of  coll^gv 
stndeuta  in  ivgnlar  deense  conrsea  fr^a 
18S6-'9Q,  774;  smnmary  oTdrifiroes  <^mferr^ 
hy  colleges  and  turiversltica  ia,  776^  p^ 
dtictivc  ftindaof  oollogee  and  tmiversitt^A 
77JH  77D;  ai-emge  age  of  frMOimem  1^0- >. 
800 ;  students  from,  at  Jolina  Hopklna.  Har 
yard,  and  Michigan  nnircrsitS<«.  S20;  ftla'l- 
tica  of  proibssioual  schools,  1022-1031:  d,v 

fjwB  conferred  by  profe^wional  scbotrl^  of. 
033;  statistics  of  reform  8choolfi.r  1070;  sitv 
tistica  hy  race,  1074-10755  <»diK*atioo  ofiv]- 
ored  race  In,  1079:  statistics  of  ^rho^b  f«r 
the  colored  race,  1C90-109I ;  nmnmary  of  sta- 
tistics of  privato  secondary  schools,  14^- 
1488 ;  summary  of  statistic-s  of  business  cvi- 
leges.  1610 :  snniraary  of  statistics  of  schcfrlj 
for  the  deaf,  1G32-1035:  snmniAry  of  statis- 
tics of  schools  for  the  blind,  1652;  sammary 
of  statistics  of  institutioBa  for  tlie  fbeljJa- 
rainded,  1662. 

Marj  land  Agricultural  College, statist! oa,  1053. 

Maryland  Colle^  of  Pbarmacy,  atati«tic«,  HKO. 

Marylaml  Scbool  for    Colored    Blind   and  Deaf 
Mntos.  statistics,  1C89, 1637-l&4fi. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  1654^1060. 

Maryland  State  Xonnal  School,  statistics,  1057. 

Mary  Sluirp  College,  curriculum  of,  733;  statis- 
tics. 1.'->S0-1581. 

Maryville,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Maryville  College,  1507. 1608. 

Mason  Cltv.Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  srhed 
linances,  1318, 1358. 

Masaachusetts,  statistics,  common  schools,  <^-3^: 
relative  decrease  of  enrollment,  9:  priv.'ste 
schools,  17 ;  local  school  taxes,  26 ;  per  capita 
school  expenditure,  35;  ctnmparatlve  stsiis- 
tics  of  enrollment,  attendance,  teacliens  and 
accommodations  in  the  schools  of  citi«iand 
villages.  606;  comparative  financial  fet^jtls- 
tlcs  of  citiefl  and  villages,  systeTwa,  €08;  ^a- 
roUmcnt  and  attendance  in  cities  and  \i] 
Inges,  013;  supervising  officerK.  teachers, 
property,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, 614;  teachers  and  pupils  in  pnMic 
eveninc  schools  of  cities  and  vilLnp*,  ci«; 
pupils  in,  and  graduates  from  public  Li^Ji 
schools,  615;  character  and  enfoixerticnt  uf 
the  temjM^rance  school  law,  713,  TlS-Tia  724- 
733 ;  summary  of  statistics  of  colle:!?  ji  f«r 
■women,  747;  degrees  conferred  by  oollcia 
for  -women  In,  749;  summary  of  statisnc-  of 
universities  and  colleges,  7U0, 762.  dii»tril>ti- 
tion  of  college  students  in  re^lar  decree 
courses  from  l^ft-lSO),  773;  summary  of  dt^ 
crees  conferred  by  colleges  and  univcrsitit^ 
in,  776;  productive  funds  of  colleges  and 
uniyersities,  778-779;  average  age  of  frtsb- 
men,  1880-1890, 800;  students  from,  at  J«lins 
Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Michigan  Univer- 
sities, 820;  establishes  scholarships  to  «*cp 
ply  high  school  teachers,  1015;  statistics  of 
professional  schools,  lt^-1031;  degre« 
conferred  hy  profiossional  sch,oola  of,  I 'Cm; 
statistics  of  re  form  schools,  1070;  suumur> 
of  statistics  of  privato  secondary  Kchook, 
1480-1488;  summary  of  statistics  of  business 
oollecea.  IfilO;  summary  of  statistics  of 
-  schools  for  the  deaf,  1632-1035;  summary  of 
statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind,  x'*l''2; 
'  summiiry  of  statistics  of  institutiona  for  Um 
feeble-minded,  1601-1662:  school  lor  feeble- 
mhided,  1063-1667. 

MAsaachusetts  A^icultoral  Coiloge,  proigTamms 
of  civil  engineering  course,  900;  statistifs, 
1053. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Phaimacy,  statistics, 
1040. 

Massachusetts  Institnte  of  Technolc^y,  conrsai 
in,  960, 995, 1053. 

Maaaachnsctta  State  normal  aohoola.  statist W, 
1057. 

Masaachusetts  State  Primary  School  statistical 
1071. 

Maternal  schods,  811, 97, 2S7. 
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Maihcroatical  School  of  Dubuqae,  1C13-1831.  I 

'&!«( hematics,  study  of;  dlinmiwed  in  intenutional 
coiigrcsa,  80, 132, 157, 108 ;  salary  of  professor 
or,<jJ4,6^644;  in  tho  elementary  schools, 
112i-U25,  ll2S-112«,1128,1131-liaj  in  high 
Bchooli),  1120-1121;  number  of  stodcnts  in 
private  seoondary  schools  pursuing.  1401- 
14fl2. 
Mathui ,  Kichord  H.,  ohitaary  notice  of;  1306. 
3Tathows  Hall,  statistics,  1045. 

lUntUawan,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schoola  and  school 

finances,  1318, 135». 
lIatUii:ia.  Dr.,  on  Prusoian  hlj^her  schools,  369. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  andschool 
fiiiniicc.%  1318-1358. 

Mauritius,  statistics  of,  1672-1677. 

Ifeadville,  Pa.,  statistics  of,  schools  and  school 
finances,  n;8, 1358. 

Meadvilie  TIieoU>gJcal  School,  sUtistios,  1049. 

Meals.    See  Cantiuo  scolaire. 

Mechanical  engineering,  courses  of;  961-086. . 

Mechanics,  course  of  appliedj954;  order  of  oxer- 
ciHpn  in  expedmonud,  963. 

Mechanic?,  number  of  graduates  fh)m  colleges 
anil  universities  for  colored  race  who  be- 
come, 1082. 

Medfonl,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
fluauccs,  1318, 1358. 

Medici iic,  admission  to  study  ot  In  Burope, 
-163;  ia  Scotch  universities,  210;  prcpara* 
lion  for  studyj  in  Pmssiiw  337,  373;  maps 
Hliowing  location  of  schools  of,  in  United 
Slates,  France,  and  Gonnauy,  with  dia- 
graiuH  illustrating  their  statistics,  837-873; 
requisites  of  udniiasion  to  schoola  of,  875-870 ; 
naiiiber  of  matriculates  in  schools  of,  hav- 
ing a  l>ac!i«lor'.s«lcgrcc,  877-878;  curriculum 
ofHchools  for,  879-W13;  requirements  of  the 
V.  S.  Anuv,  Illinois  State  board  of  health, 
and  the  Uuivei-hity  of  Franco,  880,  881,  897; 
HU;^;;i'stiond  as  to  how  tlio  profe.ssion  may 
bt)  udvuncod,  911;  statistics  of  scliools  o^ 
!(»*_•!  1023;  dogrc-ea  couforrod  by  schools  of, 
lo:::-,  professors  and  students  in  schools  of, 
10:21-1024;  schools  of;  fur  colored  race,  1089, 
ItiOl. 

Medlco-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  sta- 
tist it  m,  1U30. 

Medical  C<»llogo  of  Alabama,  statistics,  1034. 

M»dic:»l  Collrgc  of  Georgia,  statistics,  1034. 

Midie^il  College  of  Indiana,  statistics,  1034. 

Medici  Colltgo  of  Ohio,  statistics,  1030. 

Medical  CuIU  ^cc  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
fit:.t;.  ;;.a.  ]0?,0, 

Medical  Colli  go  of  Virginia,  statistics,  1036. 

Medical  School  of  Maine,  statistics,  IOCS. 

Medina,  if.  Y.,  stntidtrca  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Medium  of  instruction.    See  Mother  tongue. 

MedvcrT-.kv,  F.,  remarks  in  international  con- 
gre}««,  84, 147,  IGl,  103, 166. 

Meencn,  AI.  van,  on  female  teachers,  55, 66. 

Mcharry  i^fedii  al  Department  of  Central  Ten- 
nessee CoUo're,  statistics  1036. 

Meharry  Dental  Department  of  Central  Ten- 
fltsMro  College,  statistics,  1(Q9. 

Mciklejobu,  J.  M.  D.,  service  to  training  colleges, 
lUO. 

Melrose,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318.  i:'.58. 

Memphis,  Tcnn.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  644 ; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318,1358. 

Memphis  Conference  Fejnalo  Institute,  1500, 1501. 

Mempliis  Hospital  Medical  College,  statistics, 
laJC. 

Mcnusha,  Wis.,  statistics  oi  schools  and  school 
liu.inces.  1318, 1358. 

Menooiinee,  Mich.,  Htatisticsof  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Menomonce,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances.  1318, 1358. 

Mercer  Female  Seminary,  statistics,  1087. 

Mercer  Tnivci  sit y,  erects  an  additional  building, 
705;  statistics,  1045,  1584, 1601;  statistics  of 
the  law  schools  of,  1051. 

Miorcliants,  number  of  graduates  fhnn  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  colored  race  who 
became,  1082. 


Jfieddeo,  Conn^  statistiat  of  sdiosls  sad  sobool 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Meridian,  Mias.,  statistlos  of  schools  and  scliool 

finances.  1318, 1358. 
Meridian  Academy,  statistios,  1087. 
Uemll,  Wia^  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances^  1318,  1358. 
Metal  working;  as  a  study  in  publio  sohools  of 

cities^  1351,  i;»6. 
Methods  of  instruction,  iuFrazioo,  unifbnnity.  95, 
113 ;  in  a  Kussian  Sunday  school,  127 ;  class  * 
system  of  instruction,  354,  377,  383-384;  in 
teaching  Latin.  356;  in Ptusna,  378, 391-392, 
460, 46^-403 ;  to  1)0  employed  in  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction,  708,  715,  717, 719,  7A 
739-742;  in  medical  sohoob,  879-913;  in  uni- 
versity extension  work,  834 ;  manner  of  con- 
duo  ting  text-book  work  in.  medical  sohools, 
883-885 ;  remarks  on,  by  several  persons,  1148- 
1152 ;  mutual  criticism  of  teachers  in  Can- 
ada, 1214,  121.5;    in  schools  fbr  tiio  deaf, 
1641-1643 ;  in  schools  for  the  blind,  1057-1658. 
Se€  also  Mother  tcAgne. 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  1A18-163L 
Mexico.  statUtios.  556. 560.  U228-1229;  1673-1677. 

Mexico^  Mom  statistics  of  sohools  sad  school 
finances.  1318. 1358. 

Miami  Commercial  College,  1617-1631. 

Miami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  statistics, 
1036. 

Mismi  University,  1504, 1606. 

Mic6,  M.,  remarks  in  international  congress,  76, 
77,153,164^166,174. 

Michigan,  statistics,  common  schools.  7-38;  com- 
parative statistios  of  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, teachers,  and  ac^mmodations  in 
schools  of  cities  and  villages,  ()07 ;  compara- 
tive iinauciai  statistics  of  city  and  village 
systems.  608;  enrollment  and  attendsnce  in 
cities  and viUages,  613;  supervising  oHicers, 
teachers,  property,  and  ex penditiire  in  ei  tics 
aatl  villages,  014 ;  pupils  in,  and  graduates 
tVom  public  high  schools,  615;  teachers  and 
pupils  in  pubiio  evening  schools  of  cities 
and  villages,  616 ;  character  and  enforcement 
of  temperance  school  law,  714,  719;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, 781,  762;  distribution  of  college  stu- 
dents in  regular  degree  courses  from  IfeStJ- 
18rf0,  775 ;  summary  of  degrees  coufcrrcii  by 
colleges  and  universities  in,  7TQ;  productive 
funds  of  colleges  and  universities,  778-779 ; 
average  age  ot  fttjshman.  1880-90,  800;  stu- 
dents trom,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Unrvard,  and 
Michigan  universities,  820;  statistics  of 
professional  schools.  1022-1032;  degrees  con- 
ferret!  by  pitifossional  schools  in,  1033 ;  sta- 
tistics of  reform  sohools,  1070;  summary  of 
statistics  of  private  secondary  schools, 
1486-1488;  summary  of  statistics  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  1610;  summary  of  statistics 
of  schools  for  the  deaf,  1033-1035;  summary 
of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind,  1053; 
summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded.  1662.   . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  programme  of 
civil  and  mechanic^  engineering  courses, 
960,977;  BtatisUcs,  1053. 

Michigan  City,  Md.,  statist ics  of  schools  and 
school  ti nances,  1318, 1358. 

Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  eta- 
tisticR.  li):t.'> 

Michigan  StUiool  fir  the  Blind,  1056-1660. 

Michigiin  School  fbr  tho  Deaf,  1637-1648. 

Michigan  Stwto  Mining  School,  987,1055. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  statistics,  1067. 

Middiebnry  College.  1C98, 1608. 

Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, statistics,  1053. 

Middlotown,  Conn.,  statistios  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

MiddlotoAvn,  N.  Y.,  statistios  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318. 1358. 

Middletown,  Ohio,  stitistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Middletown,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

MidloDd  College  168l|^p?ed  by  VJ^v^giv 
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Mikkelson,  AXsel,  president  of  Sl£(jd  training 
scliool.  122, 540. 

MUrord,  Mass.,  atatisticB  of  scIiooU  and  school 
financeA,  1318,1358. 

Military  driU.    ike  Physical  training. 

Military  8cllool^  in  Saxony,  statistics,  805;  in 
Rmssia,  changes  in  course  of  study,  400. 

Military  serxice,  in  Prussia,  privileges  of  gradQ< 
atps  of  higher  schools,  327;  decisions  of 
Prussian  coufercnce,  392. 

Millorshnrg  Female  College,  1574. 

Milllgan  College.  1597, 1G0§. 

Mills  College  aud  Seminary,  1572-1573. 

Mlllvilic,  1?.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Milton,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finauces,  1318. 135a 

Milton  College,  1599, 1609. 

Milwaukee,  wis., scale  of  teachers*  salaries,  C45, 
646;  reserve  corps  of  teachers,  1180-1181; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318,  J358. 

MUwaukee  College.  1580-1581. 

Miuard  Commercial  School,  1619-1693. 

Minden  Female  College,  1576-1577. 

Miner  Normal  School,  statistics.  1056, 1086. 

Mining  engineering,  course  of,  436, 451, 980-990. 

Ministers,  number  of  graduates  of  college  and  uni- 
versities for  the  colored  race  becoming,  1082. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries, 
629 ;  statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances. 
1318,13:>8.   ' 

Minneapolis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
statistics,  1035. 

Minneapolis  Normal  Training  School,  statistics, 
1057.  ^ 

Minnesota,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33;  low 
average  attendance,  13;  comparative  statis- 
tics ol  enrollment  attendance,  teachers,  and 
accommodations  in  tho  schools  of  cities  and 
villages,  007;  comparative  financial  statis- 
tics of  city  and  village  systems,  608;  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  in  cities  and  villages, 
613 ;  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property, 
and  eapenditures  in  cities  and  villages,  614; 
pupils  in,  and  graduates  from  public  liigh 
schools,  615;  teachers  and  pupik  In  public 
evening  schools  of  cities  ana  villages,  616; 
characU.>r  and  enforcement  of  school  law, 
714,719-720;  summary  of  statistics  of  col- 
leges for  women,  747;  degrees  conferred  by 
colleges  for  women  in,  749 ;  summary  of  sta- 
tistics of  universities  and  colleges,  761, 762; 
summary  of  degrees  conferred  by  colleges 
and  universities  in,  776;  productive  funds 
of  colleges  aud  universities,  778-779;  average 
age  of  lre.s]imen,188a-'90,800;  students  from, 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Michigan 
universities,  820;  distribution  of  colUge  stu- 
dents in  regular  degree  courses  from  1886- 
1890.775;  Htntistics  of  professional  schools. 
1022-1031 ;  degrees  conferred  by  professional 
schools  in,  1lj3;  statistics  of  reform  schools. 
1070;  transfer  of  parochial  schools  to  school 
boards.  1157-1158;  summary  of  statistics  of 
privato  secondary  schools,  1486-1488;  sum- 
mary of  btitislics  of  business  colleges,  1610; 
siinnnarv  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  1653;  summary  of  statistics  of  institu- 
tions for  tho  feeble  minde*l,  1661-1602. 

Minnesota  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1040. 

Minnesota  Law  School,  statistics,  1052. 

Miunesotft  School  for  the  Blind,  1655-1660. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf.  1637-1W8. 
Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Mindcd,  10C3-1667. 

Minnesota  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics,  1057. 

Miunc8ota  State  Keform  School,  statistics,  1072. 

Missinier,  H.  C,  on  psychology,  in  normal  schools, 
1179. 

Missionary  Institute  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  statistics,  1049. 

Mission  House  of  the  Keformed  Church  in  the 

United  States,  statistics,  1050. 
Miss  Keeler's  Articulation  Class  for  Deaf  Mutes, 

Mississipjii,  statistics,  common  schools,  6-33; 
coiiipnrativo  statistics  of  enrollment,  atten- 
dance, tenchcrs,  and  aecom.nodations  in  the 
schools  of  cities  and  villages,  607 ;  cocipara- 


Mississippi-  Contlnne^ 

five  financial  statistics  of dtr  and  viDa^^ 
tems,  608;  enroHment  and  altcnd^Ljice  la  dt- 
ies  and  villages,  613;  saperriAmi;  offieen. 
teachers,  property,  and  expenditure  is  cit- 
ies and  villages,  0I4 ;  papiis  in,  an«l  grsic 
atcs  from  public  hish  schools,  615;  cbar^r 
ter  of  temperance  scnool  law,  704;  saraoucry 
of  statistics  of  colleges  fbr  women.  747;  de- 
crees conferred  by  colleges  forworoen  is, 
749;  summary  of  statistics  of  uciversitiei 
and  colleges,  760,762;  distribntion  of  e^- 
lege  students  in  regular  degree  coarasi 
from,  1886-00,  774;  summary  of  degrees 
conferred  by  colleges  and  uu»rersitie4  ia. 
776;  productive  funds  of  colleges  and  sni- 
versities,  778-779;  average  age  of  fk^eslnsea. 
1880-60.  800;  statistics  •  of  professioai 
schools.  1026-1032:  deereos  conferred  by 
professional  schools  of,  1033;  statistics  hy 
race,  1074-1075;  statistics  of  seliools  for 
the  colored  race,  lOC-0-1091;  statt^tirs  «f 
privsto  secondary  schools,  K6C-14SS ;  statis- 
tics of  business  colleges,  1610;  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  deaf.  16J3-1535;  statistics 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  1 652. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
programme  of  civil  engineering  coarse,  9§0; 
sUtistics,  1054. 

Mississippi  CoUege,  1589, 1604. 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  1655-1080. 

Mississippi  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics,  I<^, 
1086. 

Missouri,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33;  com- 
parativostatisticsof  cnronment,  attendance, 
teachers,  aud  acc<nnmodations  in  cities  and 
villages,  607;  comparative  financial  atatistks 
of  city  and  villai^e  systems,  608 ;  enroUxDest 
and  attendance  in  cities  and  villagess613; 
supervising  oflicers,  teachers,  prop  'rty,  and 
expenditure  in  cities  and  viUagefiL  614:  im- 
pils  in  and  graduates  from  puolic  Iiigh 
schools,  615;  teachers  and  pupUa  iu  pubac 
evening  schools  of  cities  aud  \'illagt^616: 
character  and  enforcement  of  tempersBoe 
school  law,  714, 720 ;  summary  of  statistics  of 
colleges  for  women,  747;  degrees  conferrtd 
by  colleges  for  women,  74tt:  sommary  of 
statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  761, 
762;  distribution  of  college  students  in  re|;- 
nlar  degree  courses  from  1880-*90, 775 :  sum 
mary  of  degrees  conferred  by  coUegess 
and  universities,  776;  productive  fund  of 
colleges  and  nniversities,  778  77©;  endows 
State  university  with  direct  tax  refunded 
by  the  United  States,  781;  average  age  of 
iVeshmen  1880-10.  800;  students  from,  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Michigan 
universities,  820;  statistics  of  professional 
schools.  1022-1032:  degrees  conferred  by 
professional  schck>l8  in,  1033;  statistics  <« 
reform  school,  1070;  statistics  by  raoe,  1074; 
statistics  Of  schools  for  th  e  colored  raoe^ 
1000;  summary  of  statistics  of  private  see- 
ondary  schools,  1480-1488;  samim^y  of 
statistics  of  boislncss  ooUeges,  1611 ;  aum- 
mary  of  statistics  of  schoou  for  tike  deaf, 
1033-1635;  summary  of  statistics  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  1653. 

Missouri  Dental  CoUece,  statistics,  1039. 

Missouri  Medical  College,  statistics,  103S. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  1655-1660. 

Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgj,  pro- 
gramme of  civil  engineering  course,  960; 
statistics,  1054. 

Missouri  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics,  1057. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  1590,  1604. 

Mixed  schools.    Ste  Coeducation. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  stitistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Modeling  as  study  in  the  public  schools  of  cities, 
1351-1356. 

Model  schools.    Set  Practice  schools. 

Modem  languages,  study  of,  discussed  in  iater- 
naUonal  congress,  fe,  72-82. 144, 145, 156, 157, 
169-172 :  in  ftussia,  283. 371 ,  390, 393. 
Su  aUo  French,  etc.,  and  Curriculum. 
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MoldiDg  as  a  study  in  city  systems  of  public 

schools,  1351-1356. 
Moline,  111.,    statistics   of  schools   and   school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Mouarchism  taught  in  Prussian  higher  schools, 

388. 
Monmouth,  HI.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Monmouth  College,  1585, 1601. 
Monongahela,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances.  1318, 1358. 
Monroe,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances.  1318. 1858. 
Monroe  Female  College,  1574-1575. 
Montana,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33;  com* 
poratiTO  statistics  of  enrollment  attendance^, 
teachers,  and  accommodation  in  cities  and 
Tillages.  607;  oomparative  financial  statis* 
tics  of  city  and  village  systems,  608 ;  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  in  cities  and  villages, 
613 ;  supervising  oflOcors,  teachers,  property, 
and  expenditure  in  cities  and  villages,  614; 
pupils  in  and  graduates  firom  public  high 
schools,  615 ;  temperance  instruction  in,  720- 
721 ;  summary  of  statistics  of  universities 
and  colleges,  761, 763 ;  distribution  of  college 
students  in  regular  degree  courses  firom 
1886-1890,  775;  summary  of  deffrees  con* 
ferred  by  colleges  and  universities  in,  776; 
productive  funds  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, 778-779;  students  firom,  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Harvard,  and  Michigan  universities, 
820;  statistics  of  professional  schools,  1028; 
stiitistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  1486- 
1488;  statistics  of  business  colleges,  1611. 
Mont  Carmel,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Montenegro,  proportion  of  population  enrolled, 
551-555, 1236. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Montgomery  Female  College,  1180-1581. 

Moore's  Business  College  and  School  of  Short- 
hand. 1612-1631. 

Moore's  Hill  College,  establishes  normal  depart- 
ment, 798;  statistics,  1585-1601. 

Moore  Street  Industrial  School,  statistics,  1088. 

Moral  training.  108-112,  116,398.  1171-1176,  1216, 
1233-1234. 
See  also  Religion. 

Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  sta- 
/      tistics,  1049. 

Moravian  Seminary,  1578-1570. 

Morel,  M.,  vice-president  of  international  con- 
gress, 64, 65,  68, 77, 144, 156, 157, 158, 160. 

Morgan  College,  sUUstics,  1087, 1588, 1603. 

Morristown.N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

MoiTistown  Normal  Academy,  statistics,  1050, 
1086. 

Morristown  Seminary  and  Normal  Institute,  sta- 
tistics. 1087. 

Morrisville  College,  1590, 1604. 

Moss,  Woodson,  912. 

Mother  tongue  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  424, 
427,440,442,461,471,511. 

Mound  City  Commercial  College,  1610-1631. 

Mountain  Citv  Business  College,  1618-1631. 

Mountain  City  Business  College  and  Schobl  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  1619-1631. 

Mount  Cnrmol  Convent,  statistics,  1087. 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Mount  Uorraon  Female  Seminary,  statistics,  1087. 

Mount  Uolyoke  Seminary  and  College,  1572-1573. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools   and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318. 1358. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools   and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Mount  St  Mary's  College,  1588, 1603. 

Mount  St  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  statis- 
tics, 1047. 

Mount  Sinai  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statis- 
tics, 1042. 

Mount    Union  College,  e.-ects  gymnasium,  707: 
staUsUca,  1503, 1606. 


MourgeSjtMme.,  report  of  discussions,  145, 157, 168. 
Mowry,  William  A.,  on  value  of  reviewing,  1152. 
Muhlenberg  College,  1695. 1607. 
Muir,  R.  J.,  inspector  of  Scotch  school  district, 

extract  from  report,  201. 
Mnloaster,  Hichaid,  college  for  teachers,  112. 
Muncle,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Miinden,  Koyal  Forest  Academy  at,  statistics, 

1003. 
Municipal  aid.    See  State  and  local  appropriat  ion  s. 
Mnnroo,  James  P.,  remarks  on  educational  topics, 

1138-1139, 114i  1166, 1167-1168, 1176. 
Murray  Male  and  Femalo  Institute,  1587, 1600. 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358.    ' 
Muscatine  Commercial  College,  1614-1681. 
Mus6e  P^dagoaique,  Paris,  &te  of  foundation,  45 ; 

described,  114.  261,  1200;  educauonal  publi- 

caUons.  137-142. 
Museums  of  pedagogy,  in  France,  95,97,114,261 

1200, 121^-1220  ;nui  Japan,  125;  in  Prussia, 

463;  in  Denmark,  539. 
Music,  study  of  in  Scotch  universities,  211;  in 

liOndon,  results  of  examination  in    ' 


273;  in  Prussia,  461;  salary  of  teachers  of,  ^ 
in  certain  cities,  617-693;  in  high  schools, 
1120;  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  feeble- 
minded, 1656. 1666, 1669. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school  / 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Muskingum  College,  1594, 1606. 

Mustapha  Bey,  Ibrahim,  remarks  in  international 
congress,  149, 163. 

Myers,  Mr.,  remarks  in  international  congress, 
313. 

N. 

Kanticoke,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Napa  College,  erects  and  equips  an  observatory, 
795 ;  statUtics,  1582, 1600. 

Narcotics.    See  Temperance  instruction. 

Nashotah  House,  sUtisUcs,  1050. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  631 ;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1358. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladles,  1580-1581. 

Natches,  Miss.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Natick,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

National  Bar  Association,  report  of,  on  law 
schools.  943. 

National  Business  College,  1615-1631. 

National  College  for  tlie  Deaf,  course  in  pedagogy 
of.  1020;  statistics,  1583, 1600. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1040. 

National  German  American  Teachers'  Seminary, 
statistics,  1061. 

National  Pen  Art  Hall  and  Business  College, 
1618-1631. 

National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  Eng- 
lan<l,  description  of  work,  217. 

National  Univorsitjr,  medical  and  dental  depart- 
ment of,  statistics,  1034;  statistics  of  tho 
law  department  of,  1051. 

Natural  philosophy.    iSee  Physics. 

Natural  science.    See  Science. 

Nearsightedness  in  Prussian  higher  schools,  338, 
303. 

Nebraska,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33;  com- 
parative statistics  of  oorollmcut,  attend- 
ance, teachers,  and  accommodations  in  cities 
and  villages,  007;  comparative  financial  sta- 
tistics ol  city  and  village  systems,  608:  en- 
rollment and  attendance  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, 613;  supervising  otficers,  teachers. 
Epropertv,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages,  614;  pupils  in  and  graduates  from 
ublic  high  schools,  615;  teacliers  and  pupils 
1  public  evening  schools  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 616;  character  of  tomi>«rance  school 
law,  714;  statistics  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, 761,  761;  distribution  of  college  stu- 
dents on  regular   '  "        '""'* 
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1890,775;  aonmngy  of  dtifiwe  ocBftiTBd  "by 
coliegf*8  andmiiroraiiUMi  uu 77S;  prodactive 
funds  of  coUesea  and  univcraUim,  778, 779; 
avornj^  ag«  uf  freshmen,  1884>-'00i,  800; 
atiulc'Uta  frv>m,at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvftid, 
and  Mhliis^nn  univoraitim,  8t0;  at&dsties 
of  professional  sclioola,  1022-1033;  degrees 
(onti  m*d  by  profenaional  aehoels  in,  1033; 
Btntistlcaof  reform  school,  1070;  statistics 
ot  i>rivntcfleoomlar>'»rho«U,  148&-1488;  bUl- 
ti  i<  ties  of  husiiteHA  colleges,  ICll ;  stfttisticsof 
ficliuula  for  th<>dftaf.l033-lo:{5;  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  lOari;  statistics  of  in- 
stitutions for  thof(fehlo-minded,  1601-1882. 

Kebmska  C'itv,  Nebr^  statist ics  of  soho(ds  utd 
.H<l»ot.l  tinances.  1318, 1358. 

Nel)r.w:;;i  hw'.itiite  for  the  Blind,  1855-1880. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  Feelde-Minded  Yontli« 

100  5-1607. 

Nebni»ka  lustitation  for  the  Deaf  and  Bomb, 

10:17-1048. 

Nobrnnkn  St.it«  Normal  Schosl,  statistics,  1057. 

Ntbrn»!va  Weslt^van  Uniwraitj',  1591,1005. 

:N«  orol«.;L,'y  of  oilucation,  1301-1310.   . 

Nceuali,  'Wia.,  fitatiHtics  of  schools  and  school 
linnuct-«,  131K,  1358. 

Ni><;auncc,  Mi(  h.,Ktati5tic8  of  aohools  md achool 
!ln:mccB,  i:51K,  1J58. 

Xi-i^kctci  i-hihlnn,  in  I'mssia,  statistics,  205. 

N«lhun  Hiisini»s«  Colle:;p,  1010-1081. 

Xcboin  ill.',  Ohio,  stntisticsof  schools  and  school 
ilnanC4\'»,  1318,  i:;58. 

Nrpro.     See  C'oIon'<l  r.ice. 

N  ft  he  I  lauds.    »<r  Holland. 

Nevada,  Mtati«tic»,  common  schools,  7-33;  per^ 
maucnt  hcIiooI  fund,  23;  comparative  sta- 
ti»lirs  of  enrillinent,  attendaiico,  teachers, 
and  nccomuitidation  in  the  «i  liools  of  cities 
and  villages,  007;  eomparntivotluanriaIst»- 
ti^Tic.A  ot  citv  and  vill!»Ke  nyHtoms,  608:  on- 
roHnieut  and  attendaneo  in  eities  and  Ail* 
lajros.  613;  8upt*rvi5iug  oiliccrs,  tcaehers, 
i>n>i>erty.  and  exiH'ndituro  in  eitiea  and  vil- 
lajes.  Oil;  pupils  in  and  graduates  from 
]>;ildlc  hi^h  solioola,  615;  churnctvr  and  en- 
forc^'inHiii  of  tomptr.inro  school  law,  714, 
721:  siniiniary  of  8t;tti.stlc8  of  universities 
and  ('oile;:oa,  761,76;t;  j>rodnctivo  funds  of 
c(>:U';;os  and  uuiversitie^,  778-779;  sverage 
as**  of  fresl'uien,  1880-90,  800;  stunm^ry  of 
si ;-.ti sties  of  private  secondary  schools, 
1480-14^8;  Humiuury  of  statistics  of  bosi- 
nofls  <oU»  j^fs.  1011. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  Ntutistics  of  schools  and  school 
tinauccs,  KUH,  i:r»8. 

New  Albauv.  In  1.  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
linauieH.  laiH,  i:!5S. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  scale  of  teachers'  solftries,  888; 
Btiiistics  of  schools  and  school  Unanceis 
la 18. 1358. 

Newark,  Ohio,  stntiHtics  of  tcho<ds  and  sohofd 
liiKinoes,  1318, 1358. 

Newark  City  Homo.  statiKtios,  1072. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Public  Normal  and  ^Qralning 
SfluKil,  statistics,  1057. 

Now  Itid  ford,  Mass.,  scale  of  teachers'  salatiet, 
61*  > :  St  at  i.stica  of  schools  and  school  flnsneet, 
1318,  i:i58. 

New  IJedfurd  Truant  School,  statistics,  1071. 

Newbern.  N.  C-,  stath^tios  of  schools  and  school 
liiiauces,  1318, 1358. 

N<'wbojTy  College,  151>6, 1607. 

New  Uri'^litim,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
scliu.d  tinanecs,  1318, 1358. 

Now  IJriiihton.  Pa  ,  statistics  of  schools  andsohool 
tnmiices,  1318, 1358. 

NewBritain.  Conn.,  atatisticsof  schools  Mid  Bchool 
till;inces.  1318,  1358. 

New  Jirunnwick,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
»<h.n.l  nu:mpt*s,  1318, 1358. 

Nowlmii:.  >f-  Y.,  statistics  of  schooli  and  school 
lluiuces,  1318, 1358. 

Newbury  port,  Mass..  statistics  of  schools  and 
sciiuol  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Nowcft>ttle,  Del.,  statistics  of  schoc^  and  school 
linances,  1318. 1358. 

Newcastle,  Pa.,  statisticc  of  schools  and  achool 
linances,  1318. 1358. 


N«w  Chnrch  Theologieal  ScbocJ.  atatiatica.  JML 

Hew    England    Hospital    Trainiiis    Srlwt  fir 
Nurses,  statistics,  1042. 

Ifaw  England  Industrial  St:lioal  fbr  Deaf  Xstn, 
1037-1IM& 

New  England  Schocd  of  Sborthaod  and  Typ*vr:t 
ing.  1G1&-1631. 

New  Hampshire,  stotlitics,  oonnnoD  aciioala.  8-3! , 
comimralivo  statisticeof  etRii}bneBt»AUca^ 
anocs  teachers,  and  aocnminoilnfiofm  in  '±» 
schools  of  cities  and  vUlasoaf  606 ;  c<nii|n:t> 
tive  flnaurixd  statistics  of  dty  and  rilL^^ 
systems.  008:  enrollmemi  and  attendacrt  ia 
cities  and  villages,  813;  8aper%  iniii^  oSxir'\ 
teachers,  property,  and  expendltojnr  in  ri  r  -^ 
and  villaj*ea,814;  pnpila  in  aaxd  grfdyi*  f* 
from  pnbllo  hi^h  8ohoela,6I5;  tea^-faer"  ^'-i 
pupils  in  public  evening  tschool*  of  cit:t<» 
ana  villaj^rs,  61 6 ;  cfaonurtrr  and  enfbrc*»i  ^ii . 
of  temperance  school  law,  713, 721 ;  »aniii*^7 
of  atatistice  of  collegea  for  womm,  747.  d^ 
jrees  conferred  by  collrgea  for  -woasrx.  is, 
7«:  summary  of  statistics  of  uiiivoi>iu^5 
and  college  780, 71©;  distrilmtioii  *if  coU»  jt 
stndents  in  regular  de^ee  ooorsos  (ror. 
1880-1890, 773;  snnunarj*  of  de^rcoicobfi  rr'^  , 
b^  colleges  and  univeraitica  m,  776;  prf«>U  •  - 
tlvo  funds  of  coU^ea  and  univtT>iii-3 
778-779;  students  from,  at  .Tohns  HApkii.-i. 
HArron],  and  Michijnm  universititrii^.  ^:j; 
statistics  of  profes««ional  sehoola.  ICft::;  Ii;  I . 
degreed  conferred  by  profeaoional  scb<  .Ji 
of,  1033;  statistics  ofrefinnn  acbool,  l<T.«; 
statistics  of  private  seoondary  acI.^  'is 
Um~14SS;  atalUtica  of  bnaine«s  colie^^ 
1610. 

New  Hampshire  CoBege  of  jk^riciiltare,  pro- 
gramme of  mechanieol  course,  977 ;  statis- 
tics, 1054. 

New  Hampshiro  Conference  Seaidnazy  and  Ps- 
male  College,  1576-1577. 

New  Hampsliire  State  Normal  School,  stntiatirs, 
1057. 

New  Hampton  Literarr  xbA  Bibli<^  Institntica 
and  Commercial  Collefce,  101 6-1631. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  marimmn  salary  of  tbe  sev- 
eral grades  of  teaohera,  819;  st.kti»tic9  of 
aohools  and  school  finances,  131S,  135& 

New  Jersey,  statistics,  common  aehoola,  O-'S: 
State  school  taxes,  25;  comparati\'V'  static 
tics  of  enrollment,  attendanee,  tcisrb<Ta, 
and  accommodations  in  the  sohooJa  of  i  niot 
and  villages,  606;  comparaUve  ilnui£kl 
statistics  in  city  and  village  sy»4]nas«  Oo^ 
eoTollment  and  attendance  in  cities  and 
Tillages,  013;  snperviaing  officers,  tescLcn, 

groperty,  and  expenditure  in  tdties  and  vil- 
»ges,  014;  pupils  in  and  graduates  titia 
public  high  schools,  615;  tcAchers  and  pu- 
pils  in  public  evening  schools  of  oitirs  unil 
villages,  616;  summary  of  statistics  of  rol- 
legee  for  WOTaen,  747;  anmmary  of  star  is 
tics  of  universities  and  oolites.  78U-7t;:; 
distribution  of  college  students  in  rrgnkr 
degreoconrses  from  1888-1898,  773;  •un>aiu:> 
of  decrees  conferred  by  oou<^es  and  urn- 
versiues  in,  776;  productive  funds  uf  c^»^ 
legos  and  uxdverBitiee,  778-779;  stndrnn 
from,  at  Johns  Hopkius,  Harrsrd,  sad 
Michigan  universities,  820;  ststistics  c/ 
professional  soboolSj  1024-1031;  di*$n«es  rt« 
terred  by  professional  schtwls  u£,  10^. 
statistics  of  rofbrm  schools,  1070;  stMlivtici 
of  private  socandary  schools,  1486-lAdd ;  «:>- 
tlstics  of  business  colleges,  1810;  atatisura 
of  schools  fbr  the  deaf,  1632-1635 ;  stntistksof 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  lOil- 
1662. 

New  Jersey  Bnslneas  College,  1818-1831. 

New  Jersey  Home  for  the  Education  and  Care  sf 
reeble-Mlnded  Children,  1063-1687. 

Now  Jersey  School  ft>r  Beaf-Mutea,  1«7-1848. 

New  Jersey  State  Institation  tor  Feoble-Mladtd 
Women,  1863-1687. 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  stetisUes,  10S7. 

New  Lime  InsUtute,  aUttaUos,  lOOT. 

New  Loudon,  Conn.,  statistica  of  soboola  aad 
aobool  finances,  1318, 18iB.  , 
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TSCeiw    Market  Polytecbnio  Institute,  statistica, 

1055. 1550, 1608. 
Xe'w  Mexico,  statistica,  oommon  soboola,  7-33  { 
•comparativo  statistica  oi'onroUiuent,  attend- 
ance, teAofaers,  and  accommodations  in  cities 
andviLLngeS;  ^T;  comparntive  financial  8ta> 
tistica  ot  city  and  village  s^^atems,  G08; 
onrollmont  and  attendance  in  cities  and  vil> 
lageB,  613;  supervising  officers,  teachers, 
property,  and  expenditures  in  cities  ana 
villages,  614 ;  pupils  in,  and  gcnduatoa  from 
pulilfc  high  schools,  615;  summaryof  sta- 
tistics of  iinivercsities  and  colleges,  TOl,  763; 
distribution  of  college  students  in  regular 
dcfp'oe  course  from  1886-18901  775 ;  summary 
of  (Ic'ireea  conftored  by  'colleges  and  uni- 
versities In,  776;  statistica  or  professional 
schools,  1027, 1029;  summary  of  statistics  of 
private  secondary  schools,  1486-14SB;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  business  colleges.  1611 ; 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1U3*-1635. 
New  Mexico,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1613- 

1635. 
Ifew    (Orleans,   La.,  scale  of   salaries,  1843-88, 
680-682;  statistics  of  schools   and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

New  Orleans  Normal  School,  statistics,  1057. 
New  Orloaus  Poly<:liuic,  statistics,  1037. 

New  Orleans  University,  occupation  of  gradn* 
ales,  1082;  statistics,  1088,  1588,  1603;  pre- 
paratory department  of,  statistics,  108T: 
nomi.il  department,  statistics,  1086;  medical 
dep-irtmeut  statistics,  1035, 1089. 

New  Philhdolphia,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and 
schottl  ftnanoea,  1318, 1358. 

Newport.  Kv.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
tinanooH,  1318-1358. 

Newport,  11. 1.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318jl358. 

New  Kochcllc,  N.  ¥.,  statistics  of  aohoola  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

New  South  Wales,  statistica.  1672-1677. 

Newton,  lv:uis„  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Newton,  Mnss.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Newton  'llKHjlnpical  Institute, statistics,  1047. 

New  York,  statistics,  common  schools,  6-33 ;  rela- 
tive decrease  in  enrollment,  9;  increased 
leuffth  of  school  term,  15;  comparativo  sta- 
tistics of  enrollment,  attendance,  teachers, 
and  accommodations  in  the  schools  of  cities 
and  villages,  606 ;  comparativo  financial  sta- 
tistics of  city  and  village  systems,  008 ;  en- 
rollment and  attendance  in  cities  and  vil- 
lajjes,  G13;  supervising  oflacors,  teachers, 
property,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and  vil- 
laiiCH,  014;  puiiils  in,  and  graduates  from 
puCHc  high  schools,  015;  teachers  and  pn  pi  Is 
In  public  evcuing  schools  of  cities  and  vil- 
lagj'ft,  010;  character  of  temperance  school 
law,  713;  sumraarv  of  statistics  of  colleges 
for  women,  747;  degrees  oonferrc<l  by  col- 
lei;ca  for  women  in,  749 ;  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  universities  and  colleges,  760,  762; 
distribution  of  college  students  in  regular 
de:;rcn  courses  from  1880-1890,773;  summary 
of  degrees  conferretl  by  colleger  and  univor- 
sities  in,  776;  productive  funds  of  colleges 
nnd  universitio^,  778-779;  average  age  of 
freshmen  188i>-1890,  800;  sttidents  ftrom,  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Michigan 
Universities.  820;  statistics  of  professional 
schools.  102^1031;  cleCToes  conferred  by 
professional  schools  of,  1038;  statistics  of 
reform  schools,  1070;  decrease  of  attendance 
in  public  schools  of,  1158-1159;  statistics  of 
private  secondary  schools,  1480-1488;  sta- 
tistics of  business  colleges,  1610 ;  statistics 
of  schools  for  the  deaf.  1032-1635 ;  statistics 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  1652;  statistics 
of  institutions  for  the  feeblO'minded,  1601- 
1602. 
New  York,  N.  T.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  636- 
638;  statisticsof  schools  andschool  finances 
of  citv,  1318,1358. 
New  York  'Catholic  Protectory,  statistics,  1072. 
New  York  City  College,  classical  instmction,  73. 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  statistics.  1039. 


Now  York  College  of  Yoteiinary  Surgeons,  statis- 
tics, 1044? 

New  Tork  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital, 890. 

New  York  House  of  Reftige,  statistics,  1072. 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  statistics,  1072. 

New  York  Medical  Colhige  and  Hospital  for  Wo- 
men, statistios,  1037. 

New  York  Tolycllnio  Hospital  and  Dispensary,    ^ 
statistics,  1038.  ^ 

New  York  Post-Graduato  Mbdical  School,  statis- 
tics. 1038. 

New  York  State  Aaylnm  fbr  Idiots,  1664-1667. 

New  York  Stato  Custodial  Asylum  for  ITeeble- 
Minded  Women,  1663-1667, 

N«w  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1655- 
1060. 

New  York  Institution  fbr  the  Instmction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  1637-1648. 

New  York  State  Normal  (Allege,  establishment 
and  course  of,  1019-1020. 

New  York  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics,  1057. 

Now  York  Training  School  for  Nurses  (Bellevue 
Hospital),  statistics.  1042. 

New  Windsor  Ccdlogo  and  Windsor  Female  Col- 
lege, 1588, 1603. 

New  Zealand,  statistios.  167^1677. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  financea,  1318, 1358. 

Niles,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Niles,  Ohio,    statistics   of  schools   and    school 
'     finances,  1318, 1358. 

Niagara  University,  statistics,  1592.1605;  med- 
ical department  of,  statistics,  1035. 

Nicaragua,  statistics,  550-558, 1672-1077.      ■  ' 

Night  schools.    Se^  Evening  schools. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1353. 

Norfolk  College  for  Young  Ladies,  11580-1581. 

Norfolk  Mission  School,  statistics,  1088. 

Normal  and  Commercial  College,  1013-163L 

Normal  and  Scientific  School,  1613-1031. 

Normal  Ilusincss  Collo.^e,  1618  1631. 

Normal  Schools.    See  Teachers,  training  of. 

Normal  Training. and  Practice  School  for  Teachers, 
statistics,  1060. 

Norrintown,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  statistica  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318,  1358. 

North  Carolina,  statistics,  common  schools,  6-33; 
meager  local  taxes,  27;  comimratlve  statis- 
tics of  enrollment,  attendance,  teachers,  and 
accommodations,  in  the  schools  of  cities  and 
villages,  606;  comparative  financial  sl;itis- 
tics  of  city  and  village  systems,  008;  enroll- 
ment and  atteudanco  in  cities  and  vilK-^.^cs, 
613;  supervising  ofilcors,  teachers,  property, 
and  expenditure  in  cities  and  villages,  01*4; 
pupils  in,  and  graduates  from  public  high 
schools,  615;  character  of  temperance  8cho(d 
law,  714;  summary  of  statistics  of  colleges 
for  women,  747;  dCOTi»es  conferred  by  col- 
leges for  women  in,  749;  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  universities  and  colleges,  760,  702; 
distribution  of  college  studenta  in  regular 
degree  courses  from  1886-90,  774;  sum- 
mary of  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  and 
universities  in,  776;  productive  funds  of 
colleges  and  UMivcrsitiea,  778,779;  avi^rage 
ago  of  freshmen,  1880-90,  800;  students 
from,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and 
Michigan  universities.  820;  statistics  of 
professional  schools,  1022-1031 ;  degrees  con- 
ferred by  professional  schools  of,  1033 ;  sta- 
tistics by  race,  1074-1075;  education  of  the 
colored  race  in,  1079-1080;  statistics  for 
schools  for  the  colored  rac«,  1090-1091;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  private  secondary 
schools,  1486-1488;  statistics  of  business 
colleges,  1610;  statistics  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  1632-1636;  statistics  of  schooU  for  tha 
blind,  1652. 

North  Carolina  College,  1593. 1606. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agrioulturo  and  tho 
Mechanic  Art»,  statistios,  1054.      -^r^n}r> 
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North  Carolina  Instiiatioii  for  ^be  Deaf  aod 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  1089, 1638-1648, 1656- 
1600. 

North  Carolina  State  normal  schools,  statistics, 
105y,  1086. 

North  Dakota,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33; 
comparative  statistics  of  enrollment,  at- 
tendance, tonchers,  and  accommodations  in 
%  cities  and.  villages,  607;  comparative  finan- 

cial statistics  of  city  and  viUage  systems. 
60S:  cnrullnientand  attendance  in  cities  and 
villages,  613;  supervising  officers,  teachers, 
property,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and 
villages.  614;  pupils  in  and  graduates  from 
public  nigh  schools,  615;  character  and 
enibrceraeut  of  temperance  school  law,  714, 
722;  summary  of  statistics  of  universities 
and  colleges,  761, 762;  distribution  of  ooUege 
students  in  regular  degree  courses  4rom 
18H6  to  1890,  775;  summary  of  degrees  oon- 
fen-vd  by  colleges  and  universities  in,  776; 
product! vo  iuncls  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, 778,770;  students  Irom,  at  tTohns 
Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Micliigan  universi- 
ties, 820;  statistics  of  professional  schools, 
1031;  of  private  secondary  schools,  1488- 
1488;  summary  of  statistics  of  business 
colleges,  1611;  summary  of  statistics  of 
schools  tor  the  deaf,  163^-1635. 

Northern  Illinois  College,  1584, 1601. 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School,  statistics,  1080. 

Northern  Indiana  Business  Collece,  1613-1631. 

Northern  ludiaua  Normal  School;  statistics,  lOaCt* 

Northern  Iowa  Bi^ainess  University,  1013-1631. 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
1637-1648. 

North  (yeorgia  Agricultural  College,  statistica, 
1053. 

Northwestern  Business  College,  Iowa,  1614-1631. 

Northwestern  Business  College,  Wis.,  1620-1631. 

Iv'orthwestcm  College,  erocto  a  new  building,  795, 
1585, 1601. 

NorthwcaU'rn  Hosnital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  statiHtics,  1042. 

Northwestern  Aledical  College,  statistics,  1035. 

Northwestern  Normal,  statistics,  1000. 

Nortbwecitum  Normal  and  Collegiate  InstitutA, 
statistics,  1061. 

Northwestern  Nounal  School,  Business,  and 
Shorthand  Institute,  1616-1631. 

Northt^estem  Ohio  liedical  College,  statistics, 
1036. 

Northwestern  University,  Illinois,  statistics,  1584, 
1601;  College  of  Medicine,  statistics,  889, 
800,  1034;  Dental  Department  statistics, 
1039;  Law  Department,  statistics,  1051. 

Northwestern  University,  Wisconsin,  1599, 1609. 

Nortliwest  Normal  School  (Lynden),  statistics, 
1061. 

Northwestern  Veterinary  College,  statistics,  1044. 

Norwiilk,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
liuances,  1318, 1358. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  statiHtics  of  schools  and  school 
liuanci's,  1318,1358. 

Norwich,  N.  Y.,  stiitistics  of  schools  and  school 
Unances.iaiB,  1358. 

Norwich  University,  statistics,  1055. 

Norway,  cduoHlit>nal  system  described,  475-517; 
s'talistifs,  551-555,1672-1677. 

Norwe-iau  Augustana Theological  Seminary,  sta- 
tisli.'s,  1046. 

Norwej^iau-Dauish  Theological  School,  statistics. 
lutG. 

Norwegian  Luther  College,  1585, 1602. 

Nui'se  truining,  diagrams  illustrating  statistics 
of  schools  in  the  Uniteil  States  and  France, 
803^SoO;  statistics,  1021,1042. 

Nurse  Training  School  of  the  Woman's  Hospital 
of  riiiladelphia,  statistics,  1043. 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  scale  of  teachers'  i>alaries,  618;  sta- 
tiHti<s  of  schools  and  school  Unanocs,  1318, 
1358. 

Oakland  Business  College.  1612-1631. 

Oak  Kidge  lusUtute,  1G17-1631. 


Oakside  District.  N.  Y.,  statiatioa  of  sclioQia  ml 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  atatistica  of  achoola  and  wt^m 
flnanocs.  1318, 1358. 

Oberlin  Business  College,  1818-1631. 

Oberlin  College,  1594,  1806;  tlieol<^Seal  depsr 
ment  of,  statistics,  1048. 

Obligatory  branches.  Sm  Elementary  educalj: : 
ana  C  orriculum. 

Obligatory  school  attendance.    Ste  Attendaace. 

Occadi,  Prof  Hontovani,  director  of  scbool  of  fs^ 
litical  sciences  at  Bologna^  108. 

Occupations,  higher,  restricted  to  ^ymmasi.r 
graduates,  327,  336;  of  graduates  of  hi^.^r 
mstitutlons  for  colored  race,  1005-1^8;  fo^ 
lowed  by  graduates  Hampt<(ni  Norsal  sad 
Agricultural  Institnte,  UUl. 

OchorowicB,  M.,  remarks  in  International  0»^ 
gress.134. 

Oconto,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  b^ooL 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Odecse,  Denmark,  school  buildings  descxiUti. 
538. 

Ogden  City,  Utah,  statistics  of  schoolB  and  eehod 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Ogden  CoUege,  1587, 1602. 

Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  schsd 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Ogonts  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1678-1579. 

OEio,  statistics,  oonunou  schools,  7-33;  oompsn- 
tive  statistics   of  enrollment,  sttesdaiK^ 
teachers,  and  acconunodations  in  the  sch<)ois 
of   cities  and   villages,  607;    eompaxsti^-s 
financial  statistics  of  city  and  village  st*- 
tems,  608 ;  enrollment  and  attendance  in  civ 
ies  and  villages,  613:  supervising  oSueen^ 
teachers,  property,  and  expenditorcs  in  citi*.  ^ 
and  villages,  614;  pupils  in,  and  gnAoMU* 
from  pulmo  high  schools,  615 :  teachers  aai 
pupils  in  pubuo  evening  schools  of  cxdn 
ana  villages,  616;  character  and  enforccfaeat 
*    of  temperance  school  law,  714, 722 :  sommary 
of  statistics  of  eoUeges  for  women,  747;  de- 
crees conferred  by  collies  for  Trooiea  in, 
749;  summary  of  statiAOcs  of  nnivezslties 
and  colleges,  781, 762;  distribation  of  ooik^ 
students  in  regular  degree    oo  arses  troa 
1888-90,    774;    snmmsiy  of  doj^rees   can- 
ferred  by  colleges  and  nniversiucs  in,  Ti€, 
producuve  funds  of  coU^es  and  univer^ 
ties,  778-779 ;  average  age  of  freshmen,  18^ 
O0,fii00;  students  from,  at  Johns  HopkiDV, 
Harvard,  and  Michigan  nniversities,  SSO. 
statistics  of  professi<^ial  schools,  1022-1032; 
degrees  conferred  by  professional  schools  io, 
1^;  statistics  of  xt^orm  schools,  1070;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  for  the  colored  race>  lOOD; 
statistics  of  private    secondary    schools, 
1488-1488 ;  of  business  ooUeges,  IGO ;  acbo^ 
for  the  deaf,  1633-1635;  InsUtations  for  tko 
feeble-minded,  1661. 1662. 

Ohio  Business  College,  1618-1631. 

Ohio  Business  University,  1618-1831. 

Ohio  Commercial  CollegeJ618-1631.   * 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  BBwi. 
1655-1660. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Dsaf 
and  Dumb,  1638-1648. 

Ohio  Institution  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Yoath,  1M4- 
1667. 

Ohio  Xormal  University,  statistics,  1061. 

Ohio  State  Teacheis'  Association,  report  of  eosi- 
mittee  on  adjustment  of  college  and  tii^ 
school  curriculnm,  1118-1122. 

Ohio  State  University,  organisation  and  static 
ties,  782, 786. 1593, 1008;  erects  an  electncsl 
and  a  cheniical  laboratory,  797:  scbcKil  of 
pharmacy  ot  statistics,  1041 ;  veierimuy  it- 
partmeni^  statistics,  1044. 

Ohio  University,  statiatics,  1593, 1806;  normal  it- 
partment,  statistics,  1058. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1583, 1608. 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  ssd  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Oklahoma,  statistics,  common  schools,  8-33;  eost- 
parativestaUstica  of  enrollment,at4ieodsnc& 
teachers,  and  aocommodationa  in  sdioohof 
cities  and  villages,  007. 
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Olean,  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

flDances,  1318. 1358. 
Olivet  College,  erocts  library  and  Adelphic  Soci- 
ety HsOl,  790;  staUstics,  1589,1604. 
Ollendorff,  M.,  yice-presidont  of  congress  of  pri- 
mary instmction.  49. 
Olneyrille,  R.  I.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Olyphant,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  scale  of  teachers' salaries,  631;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1^. 
Omaha  Commercial  College,  161G-1631. 
Omaha  Medical  College,  natistics,  1035. 

Ontario,  sectarian  schools  in,  1157;  remarks  on  re- 
ligions iufitmction  in,  1174;  uniform  text- 
books in,  1184. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Omnge  Free  State,  edacation  in,  1229. 

Orange  Training  School  for  Kursvs,  statistics, 
1042. 

Oregon,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33;  length 
of  school  term,  15;  no  State  school  tax,  24; 
comparative  statistics  of  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, teachers,  and  accommodations  in  cities 
and  villages,  607;  '  comparative  financial 
statistics  of  city  and  village  systems,  608 ;  en- 
rollment and  attendance  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, 613;  supervising  officers,  teachers, 
{)mperty,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and  vil- 
ages,  614:  pupils  in  and  graduates  from 
fiVLblic  high  schoolf,  615 ;  teachers  and  pnpils 
n  public  evening  schools  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 616;  character  of  temperance  school 
law,  714;  summary  of  statistics  of  universi- 
ties and  colleees.  761,  763;  distribution  of 
college  students  in  regular  degree  courses 
from  1880-1890,  775;  summary  of  degrees 
conferred  by  colleges  and  universiti^  in^ 
776;  productive  funds  of  colleges  and  uni- 
vfiraities,  778-779;  average  age  of  freshmen, 
1880-1890,  800;  students  from,  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Michigan  universi- 
ties, 820 :  statistics  of  professional  schools. 
*  102*i-1031 ;  degrees  conferred  by  professional 
schools  in,  1033 ;  State  normal  schools,  sta- 
tistics, 1058;  statistics  of  private  second- 
ary schools,  1486-1488;  statistics  of  business 
colleges. n1611;  statistics  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  1633-1635;  statistics  of  schools  for  the 
bUnd,  1653. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  programme  of  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering  courses,  960, 
977;  statistics.  1054. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1655-1660. 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  1638-1648. 

Organization  of  schools.  Su  Administration  and 
organization  of  schools. 

Osborne  s  Business  College,  1612-1631. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  uid  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Oskaloosa  Business  College,  1614-1631. 

Osknloosa  College,  Bible  department  of,  statistics, 
1046;  stat^tics,  1586-1602. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Ottawa,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Ottawa,  Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Ottawa  Universitv,  1587, 1602. 

Otterbeiu  University,  1594, 1606. 

Ottniuwo,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Ottnmwa  Business  College,  1614-1631. 

Ottumwa  Normal  School,  statistics,  1060. 

Overpressure,  in  Prussian  higher  schools,  838, 
361. 

Owego,  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Owcu,SirHugh,author  of  Education  Acts  Man- 
ual, 237. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 


Owosso,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Oxford  Academy,  statistics,  1087. 
Oxford  Female  College,  1678-1579. 
Oxford  Female  Seminary,  1578-1579. 
Oxford  University,  university  extension,  teaoh* 

ers  of,  829. 

P. 

Pacific  Business  College,  1612-1631. 

Pacific  Methodist  College,  1583, 1600. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1045. 

Pacific  University,  1595. 1606. 

Packard's  Business  College  and  School  of  Stenog- 
raphy, 1617-1631. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  1578-1S79. 

Padncah,  Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Paehlor,  Dr.,  on  relations  of  family  andschool,  386. 

Paine  Institute,  statisUcs,  1060, 1086. 

Paine's  Business  College,  1617-1631. 

Painesville,  Ohio,  statistica  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Palestine,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Palm's  Business  College,  1619-1631. 

Paraguay,  educational  exhibit  at  Paris,  126;  sta- 
tistics, 656-560, 1372-1377. 

Paris,  France,  inauguration  of  new  Sorbonne,  47 ; 
educational  exhibit,  88-95;  statistics  higher 
education,  102;  professors  in  higher  institu- 
tions, 254;  elementary  education,  described, 
263;  pedagogical  museum  of,  1200. 

Paris,  HI.,  statistics  of  schools  andschool  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Paris,  Ky.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Paris,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Paris  ExTMsition,  1889,  report  of  congresses  and 
exhibitions,  41-142. 

Parish  schools,  in  Scotland,  226, 231. 

Park  College,  sUtistics,  1590, 1604. 

Parker,  F.Av.,  on  flexibility  in  courses  of  study, 
1135;  on  criticism  of  private  schools,  1157. 

Parker  College,  establishment,  792, 1589, 1604. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Parkersburg  Female  Seminary,  1580, 1681. 

Parker  Theological  Institute,  statistics,  1089. 

Parliamentary  schools,  in  Scotland,  225. 

Parochial  schools.    Set  Elementary  education. 

Parr,  S.  S.,  on  tree  text-books.  1184. 

Parsons,  Kans.,  statistics  or  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1368. 

Parsons  Business  College,  1616-1631. 

Parsons  Colleee,  1586, 1602. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1368. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Paterson,  K.  J.,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries,  663 ; 
statistica  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Paterson  General  Hospital  and  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  statistics,  1042. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Normal  Training  Class,  statis- 
tics, 1057. 

Patriotism,  cultivation  of,  in  French  schools.  111. 

Pattern-making  as  a  study  in  public  schools  of 
cities,  1351-1356. 

Paul  Quinn  College,  occupation  of  graduates, 
1082;  statistics,  1088. 1597. 1608. 

Paulsen.  Fr.,  on  studv  of  languages,  375. 

Pawtucket.  K.  I.,  statistics  of  sdbools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Peahody,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Peabody  Funa,  amount,  of  distributed  to  schools 
and  institutes  for  training  teachers,  1031. 

Peabody  Normal  College,  statistics.  1059. 

Peace  Institute,  1578-1579. 

Pedagogy,  higher  instruction  in,  1015-1020. 

Peek.  I*  rank,  promoter  of  Bible  teaching,  274. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
financea,  1318, 1358. 

Feirce  Business  College,  1619-1631|<->^  t 
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Fekin,  lU^  statistics  af  acbMl*  and  aobool  finan- 
ces, 1318, 1358. 

Fonuiniisliip,  salary  of  to(tc2i«r  of,  incortainoitiM, 
C17  GU3 ;  nunibor  of  students  pnTsaini^tiidj 
-  of,  in  business  colloges,  1621>1638. 

Penn  i.VUligc  1580, 1602. 

Tcnn  Iiiilustrial  and  Kormal  Schoo!*  atalistics, 
1U87. 

Fcnnsylvanin,  statistics^  common  schools,  6-33: 
a]>l)ropriatioDs  in  lieu  of  Stace  school 
t;ix(s,  24;  com]>arutiro  statit^tics  of  enroll- 
mint,  att(?u(liuic«,  teachers,  and  accom^ 
moilations  in  vhe  sciioola  of  cities  and 
vill:i;:c8,  GOG;  coniitaraiivo  financial  stotia* 
tii-.^  ulrit^'  and  viihige  systems,  CC8;  enroll* 
iiH'iit  and  attc'ndauce  in  citifj*  and  vallagea, 
C13;  suwrvisinc  oflicors,  teachors,  prop- 
erty, una  exneuuituro  in  cities  and  villa^os, 
(314;  puiulB  in,  and  graduates  froia,pnDlic 
hi>;h  schools,  615;  teachers  and  punila  in 
public  evening  schools  of  cities  ana  villagoa, 
tJlC;  character  and  enforcement  of  temper* 
nuoo  si^hool  law,  713,  722-7*J3;  sammary  of 
Stat  iaticsofcoUect'S  for  women,  747;  degrees 
ct'ufernHl  Inr  coTlo^ics  for  women  in,  740; 
aiinunary  oi  statistics  of  universities  and 
ctillo^^t's,  760,  762;  di.Htribution  of  college 
el u  dents  in  regular  degreo  courses  from 
18-0  IM),  773;  summary  of  decrees  con- 
fcn-ed  by  coHckcs  aiul  universities  in,  776; 
productive  fouds  of  colleges  and  univcrsi- 
tif's.  778-779 :  average  ago  of  freshmen,  18^i>- 
90,  800;  studeutB  Irom,  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
llarvanl.  and  Michigan  universities,  820; 
univerHity  extension  in,  833;  statistics  of 
pr<»ies8iouaI  schools,  1022-1U31 ;  degrees  con- 
ferred by  nroles&ioual  schools  of,.  1033;  State 
normal  schools,  KUitistics,  1058;  statistics  of 
ret'orm  schools,  1070;  statistics  of  schoola 
for  I  lie  colored  race,  lODO;  sammary  of  sta- 
tistics of  private  secondary  schools,  14^6- 
14c"%S;  Hunnuary  of  statistics  of  business  col- 
lc;;cs,  lOiO;  summary  of  statistics  of  schools 
for  tin;  deuf,  Iti32-lti35;  summary  ot  statis- 
ticJi  of  srliools  for,  1052;  summary  of  sta- 
tistics of  institutions  for  the  foeble-minded, 
1CCJ-1CG2. 

Pennsvlvunia  College,  orects  recitation  ball  and 
clia; « 1,  797,  statistics,  1595, 1G07. 

Pennsvlvauia  College  of  Dental  Surgery, ataUa- 
tic.H,  1039. 

Pcuunvhania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb, 
i«3^-lU48. 

Peuuavlvaiiiii  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  lJlind,lG55-l(H>0. 

PennsvlvuKia  Military  Academy,  1595, 1607. 

Pennsylvania  Oriil  School  for  tbe  Deaf,  16a8-l(W8. 

P»  u^^*ylvanill  Kcform  School,  statistics.  1072. 

l'L'nn.>,yl\  ania  State  (.'ollege,  statistics,  1054. 

Pcnnss  h  iinia  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  10G4-ir»07. 

Penn  Van,  X.  V.,  statistics  of  schools  and  schoo 
linanct's,  1318,  r;58. 

Pensacohi,  Fla.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
IJnances,  1318, 1358. 

Pensions  for  teachers,  in  Scotland,  198,201;  in 
c;reat  Uri  tain.  242, 1230-1231;  in  Prussia,  288, 
334 ;  in  lluugsry,  statistics,  444 ;  in Korway, 
statistics  ot  ek^Kudilures,  400,  and  legal 
provision,  499;  in  Denmark,  532;  rooom- 
ineixkHi  by  the  National  Kducational  Aaao- 
elation, 1183. 

PeopUi's  schools,  in  Austria,  salaries  of  teachers, 

42.S. 
Peoria,  111.,  scale  of  salary  of  teachers, 622;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 

i:;58. 
Perkins  &.  Xlcrpels  Mercantile  College,  1616-1631. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

tbe  Blind,  1654-1  GtiO. 
PoiTa,  Dr.  F.  A.,  award  at  Paris  Exposition,  132. 
Pcriier,  E.,  report  to  international  congress,  64, 65, 

77, 144. 
Perrot,  G.,  remarks   in   international  congress^ 

154. 
Perry  Institute  and  Business  College,  1S1&^168I. 
Persia,  educational  notes  on,  1229. 
Perth  Academy,  Scotland,  course*  of  study,  22S 

(note). 


F»tii  AmboY,  K.  J.,  staUKUm   of  sehoftfe  and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Bern,  sUtistica,  55fi-560, 1229, 1072^1077. 

Peru,  ni.,  statisticsof  schnoU  and  achool  &saBCi±, 
1318,1258. 

Pern,  Ind.,  ntntintim  of  nnhnaTnnnd  noligol  flmrmi. 
1318,1358. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  statistics  al  acht^^lm  and  scbo^ 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Flurmacy,  maps  showing  locatien  of  acboel^  aC 
in  United  Statos,  and  diagrams  illiiytcuoi^ 
their staliatics,  858-862^  ststiatina.  lim,  Iu2- 
1024. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  scale  of  tattchers*  saiartesL  Sii. 
642 ;  stotisticsof  acbools  asul  acliool  tinaiKit^ 
1318, 1358. 

Fldladelphia  College  of  Fhormaey,  statistica,  1C41. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College,  statisticB,  lai3L 

Philadelphia  Girls'  Normal  School,  at&tisticx  ICrZA. 

Philadelphia  Hospital  Training  School  far 
Kurscs,  statistics,  1(U3» 

FhUsdelphia^yiug-ln  Charity  and  STiume  ScbooZ, 
statistics,  1043. 

Philadelpiiia  Polyclinic  and  Collegpe  Cor  Grsda- 
ates  in  Medicine,  statistic,  1038w 

Philadelphia  Seminary,  1578-1579. 

Philander  Smith  Coilege,  statistics,  1088,  15^2. 
1600;  occupation  of  ^adnatc«,  10e»2;  nor-iiiJ 
department,  statisUcA,  1086;  prei»arat.rT 
department  of,  statistics,  1087;  tbeolo^c£l 
department,  ststistica,  1088. 

Fhilard'tos,  Geonse  v.,  remarks  in  int^^uit  iocal 
congress,  Itf,  103. 

Fhillipaburg.  !N.  u.,  statistics  of  soliotds  aod 
schooflhiancoa,  1318,  135& 

Philomath  College,  1595,  1608. 

Philosophj',  infiuence of  study  in  Scotch  ntdvenl- 
ties,  231. 

PhsenixviUe,  Pa^  stadatics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Phonography,  actiim  concerning  in  IntematiQaai 
congress,  158. 

Physical  training,  in  maternal  schoola  of  Paris  ^ ; 
in  Franco,  costume,  94;  in  French  in^nr^al 
oolleges,98 ;  in  French  secondary  scboals.  Kk  , 
exliibit  of  apparatus  at  Paris  KxpoKtiiini, 
116,  119;  at  intomationid  oongreso  nt  I'&ri^ 
1U{  nrovision  in  Paris  schoolhous^js  f^r. 
271 ;  in  Scotland,  202;  in  London,  r»-^»;*ji  *  of 
instmctors,  273 ;  movement  for  public  plr.v, 
in  Germany,  283-296,  383;  in  Pmv>ila 
schools,  discussed,  33t^-332,  340.  352.  3^.  .  •  1, 
391,  461;  in  Saxony,  in  scho^  for  i<aich:*.r-. 
301;  in  Austria,  statistics,  430:  in  IlTni^ari^n 
schools,  statistics,  444, 446;  statistiv-s  oi  tx- 
penditures  in  Norway  for.  490.;  in  IV mo  jr>, 
531,  532,  538;  salaries  oi  teachers  of,  t^'I, 
623,625;  buildings  fiMr,  £Min  vaxio.iA  c^^a- 
ueetions,  795-798;  Swedish  {or  I.ing>  s;.s- 
tom  of,  1103-1108;  remarks  on,  bv  KveWl 
persons,  1152-1155;  number  of  pul>lic  hi.ch 
schools  having  a  gymnajUum,  13a>-li,-3, 
director  of,  in  Boston.  1107-1108;  pri^iHa 
secondary  schools  having  a  gynmasiaaa, 
1495-1571 ;  in  schools  for  the  fcebWniinded, 
1666,  1668. 

PfaTsiciaus,  numher  of  graduates  of  coUcgies  and 
universities  for  the  colored  race  beo»min^ 
1082. 

Physios,  in  schools  for  girls,  condusion  of  inter- 
national congress,  145;  study  of,  in  sec-tioid- 
ary  schools  for  girls,  discossion  in  iaier- 
nstional  cong^ress,  157;  salary  of  tcacbtrn 
of,  in  certain  cities,  624-693;  in  apreparatoi7 
college  course.  1117 ;  in  high  acuools,  1  I2vi- 
1121;  in  the  olementAry  s^ioois,  1124-1125, 
1127;  number  of  students  in  public  i^i^ 
schools  pursuing.  1391-1392;  in  v&vou^asy 
schools,  1491-1492:  in  business  colleger 
1621-1028 -in  inatituUmia  for  the  de«f.  l^ll- 
1642;  in  schools  for  the  blind,  1657-1G5S. 

Physio-Medical  College  of  Indians,  atatistics, 
1037. 

Physio-Medical  School,  statlstica  oi^  nractice, 
1021, 1037. 

Physiology,  study  of,  in  England,  govvmmest 
grants  aUewed*  ^U;   in  medical  soheol^ 
892-893. 
£m  also  Temperance,  instruction  iiv 
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Pichexy,  M.,  designer  of  mm  gjnuinKtlc  apprnf 

rat  us,  89. 
Picrcts  Kihvnrd  T.,  on  methoda  in  teaching,  1178. 
Pit  rco  f'linrcl,  Kt^tiatics,  1087 
Picice  ClinsUan  College,  1582, 1890. 
Pic-irc  Inivirsiiy,  15C0,  1607. 
Piceonucnu,   H.,  rpmarks  in  international  oofr 

givftg,  06, 67. 68, 148, 148, 180, 173, 174. 
Piko  CoUPiin  IWO.  1604. 
Piqua,   Omo,   stivtiatiGa  of  achoola  and  achooi 

t!nane<-».  1318, 1358. 
Pittsburg,  Kans.,  statistics  of  sohoolaand  school 

llnancm,  1318, 1358. 
Ptttaburg,  Pa.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  642; 
statistics  of  schools  and  scho^  finances, 
1338  11158. 
Pitt8l>urg*Collece  of  Pharmacy,  BtatiaiicSt  1041. 
Pittaburi;  Female  Colfege,  1578, 1579. 
Pitt8biir^  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistica, 

1043. 
Pit  tslield,  Mass.,  statistics  of  sehools  and  achooi 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Pittstou,  Pom  stntistica  of  schools  and  aehool 

finances.  1318,1358. 
riuiutield,  2i.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

fiuances,  1318, 1358. 
Plattftburg,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

flnauces,  1318, 1358. 
Plttttsnioutb,  Kibr.,  statistics  of  schools  and  schcol 

fiminces,  1318, 1358. 
Playgroumla  in  cities  of  Germany,  294. 
Plazy,  M. ,  on  female  inspectors.  Si. 
Pleasant  Hope  ^formal  Academy,  statistics,  1060. 
Plununcr  Farm  School  of  Iloform  for  Boys,  statis- 
tics, 1071. 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
hnauces,  1318, 1358.  , : 

Plymontlt,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Poetry,  study  of,  353. 

PolytiH-hnie  Iiustitnte  of  Brooklyn,  1592, 1005. 
Polytecliijic  S.  hool  of  Washington   University, 
progmmmo  of  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
netiiiig  courses, 960, 977;  statistics,  1055. 
Pomei-03*,  Ohio,  stntiKtics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318,1358. 
Pond's  llustucss  College,  1614-1631. 
Pontiac.  Mich.,  btnllRtics  of  schools  and  school 

linaiices,  1318, 1338. 
Population,  of  United  Stntesof  school  going  age 
compared  vith  enrolment,  attendance,  ex- 
peuditiire.  etc.,  1-37;  of  France,  115;  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Paiis,266,267,  208;  of  Hungary, 
439;  of  the  London  slnms,  576-578;  of  cities 
of  over  4,000  in  list  of  Bureau  of  Education 
and  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  166,609-612,1318- 
1344;  percontnge  of,  enrolled  m  the  indus- 
trial selioolft  of  Belgium,  081 ;  of  former  slave 
States, by  race  anilpLrcentugecnroUed,1074; 
proportion  of,  in  foreign  countries,  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  1072-1677. 
Portage,  AVis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

linances,  131S,  1358. 
Port  Chester,    N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and 

seluml  tinaiices.  1318,1858. 
Port  (;il»don  Female  College,  1576-1577. 
Port  Uuron,  Mich.  Rtatistics  of  schools  and  school 

finanies,  1318, 1358. 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y..  statistics  of  sohook  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Portland,  Me.,  scale  of  teaehors'  salaries,  624;  st*- 
tiHtles  of  schools  and  sch'l  finances.  1318, 1368. 
Portland,  Oregon,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  641; 
stalls  ties  of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1358. 
Portland  Business  College,  Me.,  1614-1631. 
Portland  I'usines.s  College,  Oregon,  1618-1681. 
Portbnd  Normal  Praetlce  School,  statistics,  1067. 
Porthiud  S(  l.ool  for  Medical  Instrootion,  statis- 

ties,  UilU. 
Portsmouth,  N.U.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

fln/uiees,  1318, 1358. 
Portsmouth,    Ohio,    statistics   of    schools   and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  apd  sehool 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Portngal,    staUstics,    551-555,  ie72>1667;   eduoa- 

tional  notes  on,  1220-1280. 
Post  graduate  instruction.    S$4  Gradnates. 


Post  Gradnato  Medisai  School  of  Chicago,  stntis 
ties,  1097. 

Potter  College  for  Young  Ladles,  1574-1575. 

Pottstown,  Pa.,  statiaties  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

PottsviUe,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  adaool 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Poacher  Bnaineea  College^  1015-1681.  * 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  aoheols  and 
achooi  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Fnetice  schools,  in  normal  8chools,disonssiou  in 
international  confovas,  49,  58,  62;  in  Ben- 
mark,  described,  !»4:  salary  of  teaclror^  of, 
in  St.  Paul,  629:  pupils  in,  1030, 1032. 

Prairie  View  Normal  School,  statistics,  1050, 1C88. 

Pratt  Institute.  Technical  High  Sehool  Depart- 
ment.«tati8tios.  1062. 

Fnittville  Male  and  Female  Aoademy,  statistics, 
1087. 

Preparatory  Medkal  School,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
stetistics,  1034. 

Preparatory  medical  aohools.  895-897, 102 1. 

Preparatory  »choola.    See  Secondary  education. 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  15M,  1007. 

Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest,  1583, 1600. 

Presbyterian  Church,  establishment  in  Scotland, 
2J9, 223, 227. 

President  of  each  institution.  Consult  reference 
under  name  of  that  in.stltution. 

Preyer,  Br.  W.,  on  school  reform,  335, 380, 342. 

Prichett  School  Institute,  1580, 1604. 

Prickett  College  of  Commerce,  1619-1631. 

Primary  schools.    See  Elementary  education. 

Principals,  salary  of,  in  certain  cities.  017-093;  sal- 
aries of,  in  eachof  the  English  public  schools, 
1216. 
See  also  Teachers,  and  for  names  see  refer- 
ences to  statistical  tables  under  name  of 
each  institution. 

Printers,  number  of  gradoMea  from  collies  and 
universities  forthe  colored  race  who  becoiue, 
1082. 

Printing,  as  a  study  of  the  public  schools  of  cities, 
135-^1356. 

Private  Institution  for  the  Edacation  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  1668-1660. 

Private  schools.  See  Elementary  and  Secondary 
education. 

Productive  funds.    See  Funds. 

Professional  schools.  See  Higher  and  professional 
education,  aUo  Business,  Industrial,  and 
Manual  Training  Schools. 

Professors  and  instructors,  in  France,  conditions 
described,  253-256;  in  Saxony,  statistics, 
^  305;  in  PruBsiab  rank  and  work,  334;  in 
Austrian  secondary  schools,  statistics,  431, 
432;  in  Normal  and  secondary  schools  in 
Hungary.  446, 449  ;•  number  of,  iu  foreign  uni- 
versities, 561-572;  in  institutions  for  higher 
etlucation  of  women,  747,  1572,  1573,  1574, 
1578;  in  all  departments  of  iiu»titutions  for 
higher  eilueation,  700-761,  764-766,  784,1582- 
16^;  number  of,  in  professional  sebouls  (in- 
cluding technological  and  normal  schools), 
1021-1002;  in  sehools  lor  the  colored  nu;e, 
1086-1090;  of  physical  training  in  Boston, 
1108. 
See  also  Teachers. 

Professorships,  endowed,  nnmberof,  in  universi- 
ties and  coUegee,  702-763, 782, 1600-1009. 

Programme,  weekly,  in  Franee.  rsgulations,  258; 
in  Paris,  270;  in  Prussian,  middle  scliools, 
•  284;  decision  of  Pmssian  oonference  as  to, 
300;  in  l*rus8ian  Cadet  Schools,  401:  in 
typical  German  higher  schools, 507-415,  418; 
in  secondary  schools,  in  Norway,  505, 507, 
508;  in  K«ihools,in  Denmark,  532, 534, 544-545: 
manual  training  sehools  in  city  systems  of 
public  schools,  1351-1350. 
See  alao  Ciuriculum  and  Term. 

Progymnasiums,  deoisionaof  Prussian  conference^ 
391. 

Promotions,  in  Pmssian  elementary  scliools,  462. 

Pr<>pertv,  assessed  and  cash  value  of,  iu  cities, 
1358-1380. 
See  criM  BuUdiogs  and  aoceesories  alto  Funds. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  statistics,  aeheme  of  lectures  984, 


1050. 
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ProYldcnco.  B.  I.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  043; 
statiaticji  of  schools  ft  school  fliuuioes, 
1318, 1358. 

Proridencc  Bryant  Sc  Stratton  Business  College, 
1619-1631. 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St  Francis  of  Sales,  sta- 
tist ica,  1052. 

Prove  City,  Utah,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
fluances,  1318, 1358. 

Pmssia,  bocinning  of  popular  education,  44;  de- 
scription of  schools,  281-418;  State  aid  to 
education,  426;  statistics,  454. 551-560, 1672- 
1677;  school  system  described,  455-464; 
Bvstem  of  aCTicultural  schools,  1002. 

Psychology,  at  int^^mational  congress  at  Paris, 
proceedings,  133. 

Pabllc  schools.  8e€  Elementary  education,  the 
names  of  foreign  coantnes  and  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  Administration  and  or- 
ganization of  systems.  Management  and 
sapcr\-ision  of  Instmction,  Methods  of  in- 
struction, CnrricDlom,  Teachers,  Students, 
Attendance,  Buildings,  Seats,  Funds,  In- 
come, and  Expenditure. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Pueblo  Business  College,  1612-1630. 

Pulte  Modical  College,  statistics,  1037. 

Pupils.    See  Students. 

Pupil  teachers,  salary  of,  622, 628. 

Purdue  School  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1040. 

Purdue  University,  course  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, 990-991 ;  sUtistics,  1053. 

Putnam,  G.  B.,  paper  on  Swedish  (Ling)  system 
of  gymnastics,  1103-1108. 


Queen  City  Business  College,  1616-1631. 
Queen  Marcaret  College,  Scotland,  described,  209. 
Qneenslnnci,  statistics,  1672-1677. 
Qu6nardel,M.,  report  to  international  congress, 

59. 
Quincy,  HI.,  statistics   of  schools    and    school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Quincv,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

huances,  1318, 1358. 


Rabier.  M.,  remarks  In  international  congress,  66, 
75, 145, 150, 1?2, 173, 249. 

Racine,  Wis.,  Rt.ttistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Rahwav,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and  sch%>l 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358.  • 

Ramon  do  Luna,  M.,  speech  in  international 
congress,  149. 

Randolph -Macon  College,  erects  science  hall,  7i)7; 
statistics,  1598, 1608. 

Rathbun's  Omaha  Business  College,  1616-1631. 

Reading,  remarks  on,  by  severaf  persons,  1168- 
1171. 

Reading,  Pa.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  643;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1358. 

Reading  (Pa.)  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
statistics,  1058. 

Realscliulen.   See  Secondary  education. 

Recess.    See  Session. 

Recitation,  as  a  feature  of  medical  instruction,  884. 

Beckers  &,  Bradford's  Commercial  School,  1615- 
1031. 

Recnalion.    jSee  Physical  training. 

Red  Hank,  N.  J.,  stMistics  of  schools  and  school 
tlnaiices,  1318,  1358. 

Redrinplinuist  House  of  Studies,  statistics,  1047. 

Redfield  Colloire,  1596.  1607. 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Red  WinglJor  wegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Semi- 
nary, 1047. 

Reformation  in  Scotland,  eflect  on  education.  218. 

Reformatory  education.  See  Delinquents,  juve- 
nile. 

Reform  in  Prussian  higher  schools,  committee, 


Reformed  Presbyterian   Theological     Semiaarj 
8tatisticA,lU49. 

Reform  School  for  Girls,  and  Woman's  l^rison,  la- 
dianapoUs,  statistics,  1071. 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  CoJiunbia*  w^ 
tistics,1071. 

Registration.    See  Attendance. 

Religion,  denominations  represented  in  Pmssaa 
schools,  286,  290,  202;  in  Austrian  acbooli, 
,435-438 ;  denominational  schools  in  Stmg^xr. 
441, 445, 448 :  affiliation  to  different  deoonxcsr 
tions  of  colleges  and  uniTersities.  7B7-T^ 
of  schools  for  the  colored  race,  109tt-109Q^  m£:L 
of  private  secondary  schools,  1494-1571 ;  is 
struction  in,  in  France,  46;  in  Scotland,  2S 
(note),  230,  232,  234;  in  England,  230;  in 
Prussia,  844,  345,  853,  393.  3^.  456,  461:  ia 
Austria,  466,  471;  in  Korway,  486;  in  iJes- 
marlc,  531.    , 

Renora,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools    and    mchoU 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  statiatica,  U55. 

Requirements  for  admission.    See  Higher  edo^ 
Hon. 

Rerenno.    See  Tuition  and  Inoome. 

ReviewinK,  value  of.  114»-1150.  U52. 

Rhode  Isuind,  statisUos,  common  scIkm^  6-A; 
State  school  appropriatioos,  24;   compara- 
tive statistics  of   enrollment,    attendance, 
teachers,  and  accommodations  in  Ibe  wdtoeia 
of  cities  and  villages,    606;    comparative 
financial  statistics  of  citiee  and  viOagea,  079- 
tems,  608;   enrollment  and  attendaxioe  in 
cities  and  villages,  613 ;  superviaine  ofllcera, 
teachers,    property,    and   expendicure    ia 
cities  *  and  viuages,  614;   papils  in,    aad 
graduates  firom  public  high  acboola,  filS; 
toachers  and    pupils   in    public    evening 
schools  of  cities  aim  villages,  616;  character 
of  temperance  school  law,  713;  snmmarv  «f 
statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  ^00. 
762;    distribution   of  college    stndenfa  in 
regular  degree  courses  from  1886-'%).  773; 
summary  m  degrees  conferred  by  eoUegea 
and  universities  in,  776;  productive  funds 
of  colleges  and  universltiea,  778-779:  sta> 
dents  firrai,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  aad 
Mij:higan   universities,    820;  statist ics  of 
professional  schools*    1030-1031:    Hcmpital 
Training  School  for  Kurses,  statistics.  lOiS; 
Stdte  Normal  School,  statistics,  1058;  statis- 
tics of  reform  school,  1070;  summary  «/ 
statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  1486- 
1488;   summ«7  of  statistics  of   bnaiacas 
-  colleges,  1610;  statistics  of  school  ibr  ^e 
education  of  the  deaf;  1634. 

Ribot,  Th.,  presiding  officer  of  international  coa- 
gress,  133. 

Richet,  Ch.,  remarks  in  international  oonareea, 
133. 

Rich  Hill,  Ko.,  statistica  of  schools  and  scboel 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Richmond,  Ya.,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries,  <M5; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Richmond  Business  College  and  Institute  of  Pen- 
manship and  Shorthand,  1613-1631. 

Richmond  College.  Ohio.  1594, 1606. 

Richmond  College,  Va,  1598, 1608. 

Richmond  Fera^e  Lastitute,  1580-1581. 

Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1656L 
1089. 

Ridgoville  College,  1585,1601. 

Rio  Grande  College,  1594, 1606. 

Ripon  College,  1599,1609. 

Ritner*s  Commercial  College.  1615-1631. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  statistics  01  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

R.  M.  BarUeU's  Commercial  011e|re,  1617-1631. 

Roanoke,  Ya.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Roanoke  College,  1598, 1608. 

Roanoke  ¥emiUe  College,  1580-1581. 

Robertson's  Shorthand  SchooL  1612-1631. 

Rochester,  Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 13^^^  ^y  vj^^v  iv 
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Roclieatcr,  N.  II.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Roclieatcr,  N.  Y.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  638; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 
Rocliester  P'tisiness  University,  1617-1631. 
Koclicater  (N.  Y.)  Tdachors  Training  Class,  sta- 
tist ics,  1058. 
Hocliestcr  ThiM>loeical  Seminary,  statistics,  1048. 
Itockefeller,  John  I).,  endows  Cldcago  University, 

792-793. 
Koclcford,  111.,    statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318.  1358. 
■Rockford  Business  Colleffe,  1613-1631. 
Rockford  Seminary,  cumcnlam  of,  751 ;  statistics, 

1574-1575. 
Rock  HUl  CoUeec,  1588,  1603. 
Kock  Island,  HL,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Hockland,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318,  1358. 
Rockland  Commercial  College.  1614-1631. 
Rockvillet  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318,  1358. 
Roger  Williams  University,  occapation  of  gradn- 
ates,  1082;  statisUcs.  1088,  1597,  1608;  theo- 
logical  deportment  of,  statistics,  1050,  1089; 
normul  denartment  of,  statistics,  1086;  pre. 
paratory  aepartuient  of,  statistics,  1088. 
RoUins  College,  1M3, 160L 
Rocne,    Oa.,  statistics  of    schools    and    school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Rovnc,  N.   Y.,  statistics  of  schoola   and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Ro«enfeld,  M.,  remarks  in  international  congress, 

76,146,156,161. 
Ro  s©  Polytechnic  Institute,  programme  of  civil 
^  and  mechanical  engineering  courses,  960, 

977;  course  of  electrical  engineering,  990; 
statistics,  1055. 
Ross,  George  W.,  remarks  by,  1174, 1184. 
Ronmanio,  school  for  social  science,  84 ;  statistics, 
551-555,  1672-1677;    educational  notes   on, 
1230. 
Royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  Scotch  sys- 

t^^m  of  education,  234.       • 
Royal  University  at  Geneva,  establishes  a  school 
for  the  practical  training  of  travelers,  1239. 
Rush  Medical  College,  statistics,  1034. 
Russia,  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposition, 
126;   statistics,  551-555,   1672-1677;    educa- 
tional notes  on,  1230. 
Bust  University,  statistics,  1082,  1088,1589,1604; 
preparatory  deparhnent  of,  statistics,  1087; 
tiieological  department,  statistics,  1088. 
Rutgers  CoUege.  1591, 1605. 
Eutger's  Scientific  School,  programme  of  civil  en- 
gineering course,  960 ;  statistics,  1054. 
Rutherford  College,  1593, 1606. 
Rutland,  Yt.,  statistics  of  schools   and   school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Rutland  English  and  Classical  Institute  and  Busi- 
ness College,  1619-1631. 
Ryder  Divinity  School,  statistics,  1046. 


Sabin,  Henry,  on  qualifications  for  teaching  1177- 

1178,1179. 
Saoo,  Me.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 

1318, 1358. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances.  1318, 1358. 
Sacred  Heart  CoUege,  statistics,  1050. 
St  Albans,  Yt.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
St  Aloysins  Commercial  School,  1615-1631. 
StAnarews  University  College,    Scotland,  sta- 

ti8ticsjl88. 
See  alto  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
St  Augustine  Normal  School  and  Collegiate  In* 

stitnte,  stetisUcs,  1048, 1061, 1088. 
St  Benedict's  College,  Kans.,  1586, 1602. 
St  Benedict's  College,  N.  J.,  1591, 1605. 
St  Bonaventure's  College,  1592, 1605. 
St  Bonaventnx«*s  College  and  Seminary,  statistics, 

1048. 
St  Charles,  Mo.,  statistios  of  schoola  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
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St  Charles  College,  La.,  1587, 1603. 

St  Charles  College,  Md.,  1588. 1603. 

St.  Cloud, Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

St  Francis  College,  N.  Y.,  1592, 1605. 

St  Francis  College,  Pa.,  1595, 1607. 

St  Francis  Solanus  CoUege,  1585, 1601. 

St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  kindergartens,  128. 

St  Ignatius  CoUego.  Cal.,  1582, 1600. 

St  Ignatius,  CoUege,  lU..  1584,1601. 

St.  James  Commercial  School,  1617-1631. 

St  John's  Catholic  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  1650-1651. 

St  John's  CoUege,  Md.,  1588,1603. 

St  John's  CoUege,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1592, 1605. 

St.  John's  College.  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  1592. 1605. 

St  John's  River  Conference  College,  1583, 1601. 

St.  John's  University,  1589. 1604. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  (business  coUege),  1614^1631. 

St  Joseph,  Mo.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  630; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318. 1358. 

St  Joseph's  College,  Ohio,  1593, 1606. 

St  Joseph's  CoUege,  Pa.,  1595, 1607. 

St  Joseph's  Commercial  CoUege,  1616, 1631. 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College,  1585, 1601. 

St  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruo> 
tion  of  DeafMutes,  1637-1648. 

St  Joseph's  Parochial  Commercial  School,  1615- 
1631. 

St  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary,  statistics,  1048. 

St  Lawrence  University,  1592, 1605. 

St.  Louis,  salaries  of  teachers.  1837-1889,  656-667; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  statistics,  1040. 

St  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
statistics,  1035. 

St  Louis  Law  School,  statistics,  1052. 

St.  Louis  Medical  College,  statistios,  1035. 

St.  Louis  Normal  School,  statistics,  1057. 

St  Louis  Post-Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
statistics,  1037. 

St.  Louis  Seminary,  1576-1577. 

St  Louis  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 
1042. 

St  Louis  University,  1590,1604. 

St  Luke's  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
statistics,  1053. 

St  Mary's  CoUege,  Kans.,  1587,1602. 

St  Mary's  College,  Ky.,  1587,1602. 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  statistics, 
1071. 

St  Mary's  School,  statistics,  1574-1575. 

St  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  statistics,  1049. 

St  Mary's  University,  1597, 1008. 

St  Meinrad's  Abbey,  statistics,  1046. 

St  Meinrad's  College,  1585, 1601. 

St  Olaf  CoUege,  1589, 1664. 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  scale  of  teachers  salaries,  629, 630 ; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318,  1358. 

St  Paul  Business  CoUege,  1615-1631. 

St  Paul  Teachers'  Training  School,  statistics, 
1057. 

St  Patrick's  Commercial  Institute,  1613-1631. 

St  Stanislaus  Commercial  CoUege,  1615-1631. 

St  Stephen's  College,  1592, 1605. 

St  Viateur's  CoUege,  statistics,  1045, 1584, 1601. 

St  Vincent  CoUege,  Pa.,  1595. 1607. 

St  Vincent  s  College,  Cal,  1582, 1600. 

St  Vincent's  College,  Mo,  1590, 1604. 

St  Vincent  Seminary,  theological  department  of; 
statistics,  1049. 

St  Xavler  College,  1593, 1606. 

Saginaw,  Mlcb.,  scale  of  teachers'  salries  of,  628; 
statistics  of  schoola  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Salaries  of  professors,  teachers,  or  superintend- 
ents, 2(^5;  in  France,  45,254:  in  Scotland, 
197, 108. 208 ;  in  England,  241 ;  in  London  and 
Paris,  statistics,  271, 272 ;  in  Prussia,  higher 
schooU,  288, 334 ;  in  Austria,  statistics,  428- 
429;  in  Norway,  StatisUcs,  480, 496;  in  Den- 
mark, amount  and  manner  of  payment,  531 ; 
of  all  kinds  in  69  cities  of  the  United  States, 
617-693 ;  of  principals  of  EngUslk  public 
(secondary)  schools,  1216 ;  in  Europe,  1234- 
1235 ;  In  Alaska  school  system,  1257 ;  amount 
paid  to  teachers  by  city  systems,  1350-1386. 
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Salem,  Mnns.,  ncaleof  teachers*  »aUrieft,  SZ7;  «t»- 

ri^tirs  of  schools  and  school  ftnanivw,  1318, 

lUd**, 
Salem,    N.    J.,  atAtistios  ef  seboels  and  school 

finaiK  C8, 1318, 1358. 
Salem,    Ohio,    ntatintics  of  schocds    and  sohool 

fiiiam-fa,  131S,  1358, 
Sali'iii,  Orcgoo,  statiKtica  of  schools  sad  achool 

rninurt'!i,13iai358. 
Sa)eiu  Female  AcjideniyaDd  CoUaea,  1578-15Z9. 
Siiliira, ^1 .,  prcsMrnt  of  section  of  interDationid 

€Mminre«»,  5l,M. 
Salina,  Knns.,  f^tatiatica   of  achoola  and  achool 

tiDano«i,1318,135«. 
SulisUury,  N.  C,  stfltmtioa  of  schools  snd  schocd 

•  finances.  1318, 1358. 
Salt  Lnko  City,  Utali,  scale  of  teachers*  salaries, 

4>45:  Btat  iatics  of  schools  and  achool  insDoea, 

1U18. 1358. 
Salvador,  statintica,    556-^560,  1673-4QT7;  edaca- 

tionftl  notes  on,  1230. 
Salvation  Armv,  its  origin,  growth,  and  working 

force.  58Cl590. 
Sam   Houston  State  Normal  School,  atatiatica, 

1059. 
San  AutoDio,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  anda4Aool 

fiuanccs.  iai8, 1358. 
Saa  Bicgo,  Cal.,  statiMtics  of  schools  and  achool 

linanc<'.«i.  i:il8. 13.^8. 
Sandnskv.  Ohio,  atatifttics  of  schools  and  school 

HnamM's,  131H.  1358. 
San  Frauci^(»,  Cal.,  scaIo  of  teachers*  salaries, 

€18:     stAtisticfl    of    schools    and    school 

tiu.tiues.  i.uK,  n:>s. 
Sau  Franciaco  Theological  Seminary,  statistics, 

1045. 
San  Fraucisi-o  Training  School  for  Knrses,  statis- 
tics, 1042, 
S.-*n.Toaqnin  V«ll«v  CoUege,  1583,  1«80. 
Son  J(<h6,  Cal..  ntatistics  of  schoola  and  school 

finani  e.s,  131«.  l^W. 
Sau  S;i1\:m1ut.  filiiblt  ofeUncation  at  Psris  Expo- 

Hiti'»n,  127. 
Sauta  I  W.i  ham.  Cal.,  statistics  of  schools  and  achool 

liiiiinrtH.  i:ilS,1358. 
Sant.t  <  I.ira  C..lU":,a>,  1582,  1600. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal..  atati.stica  of  schools  and  school 

fni.n>r<-8.   1318,  i:!58. 
Santa  Fc.  N.  Mix.,  stritistics  of  schools  and  school 

thianci-s.  1318,  IX^S. 
Santa  Mo^a,  CaL,  statintics  of  schoola  and  school 

li  nances,  1318,  1358. 
Santa  Itusa  Ladies'  College,  curricolum  of,  750i, 

Btati.stics,1574-157fi. 
Santce  Normal  Training  Scho<d,  statistics,  1047.* 
Santo  l)uniin<;o,  educational  notes  on,  1230. 
Sarah  Kiilkr  Homo  for  Little  Deaf  Childien,  ISS^ 

1051. 
SaratuL'a  Springs,  N.  Y.,  statiBtics  of  schools  and 

H<  hod  finances,  1318,  1358. 
Sai-raieuto,  rrehidcnt,  promoter  of  education  in 

Arfjentino  Kt^public,  120. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  statiKtios  of  scbods  and 

school  finances,  1318,  1358. 
Savannah,  (la.,  statistics  of  schools  nnd  school 

Ihianccs,  1318,  1358. 
Savin::;  bank.^.  for  edncatiuj;  children  in  care  of 

money,278.  580. 1215. 
Sawyer'a  Commercial  CoUece,  1615-1831. 
Saxony,  description  of   schools,  299;   statistical 

siimmarj'  of  education, 452-454, 551-555,1672- 

1077;     e<M>n»mnc    develonment,    306;    pro- 

{^ritmmr  8  of  hi;iher  schools,  413,414. 
Savre  I'eniali!  Tn.stitute,  1574-1575. 
S<  iinitt  (.;olle;riate  Institute,  1590, 1604. 
Schcm^tadv,  ^<'  .Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

linances,  1318,  i::58. 
Si  liillcr.  Dr.,  on  instruction,  365, 377, 378. 
SchU  e.  Ih-..  on  scrveral  c<lucational  topics,  365, 389, 
Scliutit'ld  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  statistics, 

11H^»1,1086. 
Schofiild's  Commercial  College  1619-1631. 
ScholnrBltips,  in  fVance,  described,  107;  offered  to 

prolong  sdiool  attendance  in  Scotland,  193 ; 

in  Scotch  training  colleges,  199 ;  in  Scotch 

nuiversities.  receipts.  20S,  230  note;  in  Brit- 
ish universities,  founded  by  Gilchrist  trust, 

205;  number  of,  in  colleges  and  oniversities, 

762,763,1600^1609;  unmber  of,  in  State  uui- 


Scholarships  -Cowtinned. 

versities,  782;  Jncrwse  te 
desirahli\  1116:  niunbar  oC  in 
-orcsBCFO.  1ST2-1S81. 
See  (d*o  Fellowships. 

School,  for  all  terms  in  which  tbe  word  ac^ 
limits  or  otherwise  laadiftes  a  s«lH(ta3^ 
word,   *«•    nnder  th»    sJl»tss»tiT%,  *. 
School  Bq ridings  under  BuUdiai^. 

School  for  Back waxd  and  DeUcafee  Ben- s.  KW.  K- 

Sohool  for  the  Deaf  and  Xhimb,  ^ialioa,  1 
1637-1648. 

School  for  the  Deaf  of  North  DalL^ta.  I6J6-H«> 

School  for  Feeble-miBdod,Xc«ir  Tork^  lOO-iOC 

School  of  Mines.  Colorado.  pTogrMnmc  of  r  I 
engineering  course,  900,  lOSS. 

Schools.    This  volume   deals  wit2i   imsftrac.^'-^ 
which,  the  wtnld  over,  ia  of  three  gji*/'-- 
elementary  (ffivonin  "  peoples^**  m/Aot^-  - 
Germany,    '^primary**    achoois    is    La: 
coontriea,  "hoard  "  soboots,  ^rben  paUir 
Enghuid,  and  puhliG    vr  coouaoa  m^-  > 
in  the  United  Statea) ;  secondary  Cgr&'ca  ^ 
eymnasien  and  rrahichnten  in  Gcin^fisT 
]Qrc6e8  and  coHegaa  in  Fraaoe,    ^pohi.. 
ud  secondary  schools,  etc.,  is  ^Eit^a^  z  ^ 
hi£h  schools,  academies^  ^e.,  in  Ajtaed  .> 
ai^  higher  and  profi^asioxud  io^adinf 
o(»veauence  technical  and  aormni  trsi&rr. 
Proper  entries  and  rdersiCNsa  arv  jaat> 
therefore,  under  the  name  of  osrli  erak 
Private  schools  are  daaaed  with  puUue. 

Schottmiiller,  Dr.,  on  Pmaaian  hitter  ocbec^ 
372. 

Schrader,  Dr.,  member  of  coaunittee  on  le&i?^ 
374,384,397. 

Schuisc,  Dr..  on  study  of  langna^ea,  989i 

Schweitzer,  P.,  on  aavancemeat  of  the  medi.i    I 
profession,  911^  912. 

Science,  study  of,  in  secondary  schoola,  «U8ciuu>» 
in  international  conereaa.  65, 72-^  144-:  >'. 
155, 157, 168. 170;  in  ^i^land,  214, 24S:  ii.  n^ 
lation  to  religi<m,  9^  943:    admola  a$  ^.^ 

filled,  944-1020;  in  elementary  scfaools,  \\z* 
125 ;  number  of  stodcnts  in  pahlic  srtK^b 
preparing  fqr  coQe^  scientific  eonrae,  1  ^C^ 
1485;  pupils  in  pnrate  aeoondary  ach«^^ 
preparing  for  coUege  scientific  codzae.  Its- 
14®^14«5-157L 

Science  and  Art  Departnent,  Kngland,  oecta 
tions,  348. 

Scio  CoUege,  1594, 1606. 

Scordia,  Mile.,  on  female  inapectoiB.  57. 

Scotia  Seminary,  atatistica;  1087. 

Scotland,  edncatiotal  system,  187-236;  statistical 
651-555, 1672-1677. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  statistics.  1318-1386. 

Sesta,  in  En^iah  eJemrnitarv  achooHa,  stetutia, 
240;  in  London  and  Paris,  aiatistics,  ST 
arerage  number  of,  to  a  school  hainifisg. 
605 ;  avra-age  numbo*  of,  for  e«ch  106  pof^;^ 
in  attendimce  in  cities,  606;  aiumnacy  d 
number  of.  for  study  in  cttiee  sad  viSa^ 
614. 1310-1345. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  statistics  of  schools  and  sc^oa! 
finances,  1318, 1387. 

Secondary  education,  international  congreiss.  64- 
86,90,143-186;  in  France,  100,  Ul,  ^4,  25C 
^9;  in  Scotland,  fostered  by  the  Meich^ 
Company,  204;  in  Pruaaia,  de&crib^,  S^l- 
288,  291-21)3,  335,  389,  408-409.  415,  418,  45«5. 
12^6-1238 ;  in  Saxony,  299-305, 413-414, 4S!,  is 
Bavaria,  410-411;  in  Wnrttemberg.  4tt  4^* 
453;  in  Baden,  414-415;  in  Austria.  43lb-iSt 
451-452,  466;  in  Hungary,  445,447^100;  a 
Switzerbnd,  statistics,  4^;  in  Norwav.  4^: 
502, 505 :  in  Denmark.  &25, 5i26, 528, 533 ;  ra  tk 
alums  of  Lond0B,583-584;  ratio  of  ettraOaiat 
in  city  high  schools  to  public  sciuMl  enr^ 
mcnt,  605,  ratio  of  city  liigh  school  to  ms 
lation  and  to  enrollment.  606;  text-bac«i«s 
scientific  temperance  instruction  aw^fn 
ate  for,  699;  oonrae  of  study  in  saentific 
tempcraaoe appropriate  for  sehs^  for.  7M. 
706,742:  in  institutians  for  ths higher edsca 
tion  of  women,74&-747 ;  in  d«partaM»^oCi> 
colleges  and  universities,  7(%;  statistlci  oC 
for  colored  race.  1083;  list  of  schoola tecsl 
ored  race,   statisUca,  1087-1088;  firoixisal 
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refoniui    hi,  1111-1185;  at    public  expense,  j 
1104;  remarks  ou,  by  several  peraocs^  1176-  ' 
1177;  stfftistioii  of'fKiblic  liigh  schools  by  i 
States  and  cities,  1.^88-1486;    statisUos  of 
private  aohoels  for,  1486-1571;  number  of  { 
stadents    panining    acaAemic    studies  in  | 
acbools  for  the  deaf,  MMl-1618;  number  of  I 
ptipils  in  academic  department  of  acbools 
lor  the  blind,  1657-1658. 
See  alto  Adminiatration  and  orgaahEation  of 
systems,  Managenent  and  supervision  of 
instmction.  Methods  of  inslractioci.  Cor- 
rioulnro,  Programme.  Profcsssrs   and    in- 
structors, Salary,  Students,  Fonda,  Income, 
llxpeuditoxe,  emd  St»te  amd.  local  appropri- 
aticms. 

S^o,  Camille,  author  of  a  French  school  law,  i5^ 
100. 

S^,  Miss  Kosalie,  present  at  intomatiimal  con- 
gress. Puis,  144. 

Segniu  Physiological  School  for  children  of  ar* 
reste<l  mental  orphysical  devel^pnent,  1688. 

SeUar,  A.  C^  aatbor  of  Scotch  maniial  of  edoca- 
tion.  190. 

Selma,  Ala.,  vtatistioa  of  schools  and  soboolfinaa- 
cea,  1318, 1358. 

Selma  Uuivcrsitv.  795,  1045,  1087, 1068,  158S,  1600; 
tboological  department  of,  statistics,  1088. 

Semotic  languages,  study  ot^  in  theologica]  schools, 


Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Bontaoeo,  statistics,  1049. 
Seminary  of  St  Francis  of  Sales,  1900. 1069. 
Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1574-1575. 
Seminar>'of  the  Tmmsnnlate  Cono^iition,  statis- 
tics, 1048. 
Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  statistics,  1048. 
Servia,  statistics,  551-565, 1672-1677. 
Session,  length  of  daily,  in  Pmssia,  890;  in  Ans- 

tria,  478;  in  Norway,  486,  506,  513. 
Sewing,  study  of,  91, 129,  244, 532 ;  salary  of  teacher 
of,  in  certain  cities,  617-683 ;  as  a  study  in 
city  Ryst ems  of  public  schools,  1351-1356; 
number  of  pimils  in  schools  for  tlie  blind, 
pursuing  stnoy  of,  1657-1658;    number  of 
students  in  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
pursuing  study  of,  1666,  1669. 
Seyffordt,  De^mty,  cm  Pms^an  conference.  403. 
Seymour,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

tnanocs,  1818, 1358. 
Seymour,  Xatban  Perkins,  ebitoary  noticeof,  1312. 
Seymour,  Thomas  D.,  on  the  vahM  of  reviewing, 

1149-1150. 
Shamokin,  Pa.,  statistics  of  aeboola  and  school 

finances,  1318. 1358. 
Sharon,    Pa.,  statistics  ot  schools   and  school 

finances,  1818, 1858. 
Sharpsborg.  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances.  1318, 1858. 
Shaw  University,  statistics,  1086, 1503. 1606 ;  medi- 
cal dcpartmentef.  statistics.  1035, 1089 ;  theo- 
logical department  of,  st-otistics.  1048, 1088 ; 
Ereparatory  department  of,  statistics,  1087 ; 
»w  dMwrtment  of,  statistics,  1089. 
Sheboygaa,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

bnanoes.  1318, 1358. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  programme  o^  civil  and 
mechanical  engineonng  courses,    960,977; 
statistics,  1053. 
Sbdbina  CoUegiote  Institnto.  1S91. 1604. 
ShelbyviUe,  Tnd.,  statistics  oi  scho<ds  and  school 

finances.  131P.  1358. 
Sheldou.  Winthrop  D.,  quoted  on  several  odnoa- 

tional  topics,  1143-1144, 1145-1147. 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  aod  school 

finances,  1318. 1358. 
Shepardson  College,  1578-1B79. 
Sheplierd  College,  statistics  of,  1050. 
Shorman,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  aad  school 

finances,  1818, 1358. 
Sherwood  Female  Seminary,  1580-^581. 
Sherwood  Normal  School  andBustiiess  Institato, 

statistics,  1060. 
SheSand  Islands,  conditioBS  of  school  work,  801. 
Shoemaking,  as  a  study  in  the  public  schools  of 

cities.  1352-1356. 
Shop  work .    See  Manaal  training,  Indnstrial  train- 
iug,  and  Higher  and  profiMsioiudodiicatioa 
Shorter  College,  1574-1675. 


Shrcveport,  La.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 13D8. 

Slmrtleff  College,  statistics,  2585,  1601;  school  of 
tbe(dogy,f046. 

SIdgwick,  Prof.,  president  of  section  of  intema- 
Uonal  congress,  133. 

Sidney,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1818. 1856. 

Sierra  Normal  College  and  Business  Icstitute, 
1612-1631. 

Sillimaa  CoUogiate  Institnta,  carticalum.TSl. 

Silliman  FnmOe  Collegiate  Institute,  1576-1577. 

SimoD,  Jules,  president  of  congress  of  physical 
tr^ning,  1^,134, 112. 

Simpson,  Andrew,  Scotch  st^oolmaster,  2t&  (note) . 

Simpson  College,  erects  a  scienee  bhA  a  latlies' 
ban,  796:  statistics,  1586, 1602. 

^ng  Sing,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Slngiae.    See  Music. 

Saeux  City,  Iowa,  scale  of  teachors'  salaries.  623; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1818, 1358. 

SionxCity  Tn^ning  School  for  Te&chers.  statis- 
tics, 1056. 

Sioox  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  statistioa  of  schools  and 
sohool  finances,  1818, 1358. 

Sioax  Falls  Bosiness  College,  1619-1631. 

Slater  Fund,  ansoont  distribated,  1889-^90,  1084, 
1085. 

Sliiijd,  training  achool  in  Denmark,  122.  540; 
achools  in  Denmark,  described,  540. 

Smith,  Miss  A  T..  on  educatiooal  system  of  Scot- 
land, 187-211  ;  of  EngUnd,  237-248  ;  of 
France,  240-261;  of  London  and  Paris,  263* 
280. 

Sndth,  George  B.,  donation  of  daughters  of,  to 
found  college,  1085. 

Smith.  Herbert  K.,  sagjzestions  by,  on  the  advance- 
ment of  the  medical  prt^ession,  911. 

&nith.  O.  D.,  quoted  on  several  educational  topics, 
1137-1138, 1151-1152. 

Smith  College,  1572-1573. 

Smltiideal  Business  CoUeg^  1619-1631. 

^onith's  Academy  and  Commercial  School.  1616- 
1631. 

Socialisra.infttroction  in  higher  schools  in  Prussia, 
344,388,398. 

Social  pathology,  defined,  573;  relation  ot  educa- 
tion to,  573. 

Social  science  discussed  in  international  congress, 
82, 147. 161, 166. 

Societies  for  promoting  technical  inntruction,  in 
France,  exhibits  at  exposition.  104-106. 

Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  in 
Scotland, early  work.  233  (note). 

Society  for  the  0>llegiate  lAstmcUon  of  Women, 
1572, 1573. 

Sockanesset  Keform  School  for  Boys,  1072. 

Somerville,  Mass,,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1818, 1358. 

Sorbonne,  Paris,  France,  Inangumtion  of  now 
edifice,  47, 174, 182. 

Sonl^  (Commercial  (JoUege  and  Literary  Institute, 
1614-1(31. 

Soal6  Female  Odlege,  1580. 1581. 

Soult,  Mrae.,  report  in  intematiooa]  congress, 
78, 145, 169. 

Sonlt,  MUe.,  remarks  in  international  ccagresa, 
157. 

South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  flnsnoes,  1318, 1358. 

South  America,  exhibits  at  Paris  Exposition.  132. 

Sonth  Australia,  statistics,  1572-1577. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1316. 135B. 

Sonth  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances.  1318. 1358. 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  statintics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

South  Carolina,  statistics,  common  schools,  6-39: 
meager  local  taxes.  27;  per  capita  sohool 
expenditure,  85;  comparative  statistics  of 
enrollment,  attendance,  teachers,  and  ac- 
commodations in  the  schools  of  cities  and 
villages,  606;  comparative  financial  sta- 
tistics of  citv  and  village  systems,  608 ;  en- 
rollment ana  att^idance  in  dties  and  vU- 
laees,  613;  supervising  officers,  teachovr 
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f>ro]>erty,  and  expenditure  in  citie«  and  vil' 
a^es.  6U;  pnpiiD  in  and  graduates  from 
public  high  schools,  615;  summary  of  sta* 
tiHtics  of  collcpeH  for  women,  747;  degrees 
conferred  bv  collogos  for  women  in,  749: 
summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and 
TsoUegos,  760,762;  distribution  of  college 
students  in  regular  degree  courses  from 
1 886-' 90,  774 ;  summary  of  degrees  conferred 
by  colleges  and  universities  in,  776;  pro- 
ductive funds  of  coUcgea  aud  universities, 
778-779;  average  ago  of  freshmen^880-'90, 
800;  students  from,  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
Harvard,  and  Michigan  universities,  820; 
statistics  of  professional  schools,  1022-1032; 
degrees  conferred  by  professional  schoola 
of,  1033;  statistics  by  race,  1074;  statistics 
of  schools  for  the  colored  race,  1090-1091 ; 
summary  of  statistics  of  private  secondary 
schools,  1486-1488;  summary  of  statistics 
of  business  colleges,  1610;  summary  of  sta- 
tistics of  schools  for  the  deaf,  1632-1635; 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  the  Dumb  and  the  BUnd,  1638-1648; 
snmmAry  of  statistics  of  schoola  for  the 
blind,  1052 ;  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  BUnd,  1655-1660. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  (colored 
department),  statistics,  1089. 

South  Chester,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

South  Dalcota,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33; 
comparative  statistics  of  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, teachers,  and  accommodation,  in  cities 
and  villages,  G07 ;  comparative  financial  sta- 
tistics of  city  and  village  systems,  608 ;  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  In  cities  and  villages, 
613;  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property, 
and  expenditure  in  cities  and  villages,  614; 
pupils  In,  and  graduates  from  public  high 
schools,  615 ;  character  and  enforcement  of 
temperance  school  law,  714,  723-724;  snm- 
mary  of  etatistic>s  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, 761, 762;  distribution  of  college  stu- 
dents in  regular  degree  courses  from,  1886- 
1890, 775;  summary  of  degrees  conferred  by 
colleges  and  universities  in,  77G ;  productive 
funds  of  colleges  and  universities,  778-779; 
students  from,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard, 
aud  Michigan  universities,  e20;  statistics  of 

Jtrofessioual  schools,  1028, 1031 ;  degrees  con- 
erred  by  professional  scnools  in,  1033;  nor- 
mal schools,  statistics,  1058;  statistics  of 
reform  school,  1070;  summary  of  private 
sooondary  schools,  1486-1488;  summary  of 
statistics  of  business  colleges,  1611;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  schoob  for  the  deaf; 
1633-1635. 

South  Dakota  Reform  School,  statistics,  1072. 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  sUtistics,  1055. 

South  Easton,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Southern  Academic  Institute,  statistics,  1060. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  scheme 
of  lectures,  932 ;  statistics,  1047. 

Southern  Business  College.  1614-1631. 

Southern  Female  College.  1574-1575, 1580-1581. 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  statistics, 
1056. 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  College,  statistics,  1060. 

Southern  Me<lical  College,  statistics,  1034. 

Southern  Kornial  School  and  Business  College, 
statistics,  1060. 

Southern  University,  occupation  of  graduates, 
1032 ;  preparatory  department  of,  statistics, 
1087 ;  statistics,  1088, 1588, 1603. 

South  Georgia  College  of  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  statistics,  1053. 

South  Kentucky  College,  1587, 1602. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Soutliwest  Baptist  College,  1589, 1604. 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  1597, 1608. 

Southwestern  Business  College,  161 4-1631. 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Universitj',  1596, 1608. 


Southwestern  Universiir,  1597,  IGQS. 

Southwest  Georgia  AgnculturcJ  CoOege.  r.  i 
tics,  1053. 

Southwest  Virginia  Insfltnie,  1580-1561. 

Spain,  educational  exhibit  at  Paria  £xso-. 
123;  statistics,  551-555, 1673-1  «77. 

Spanish,  study  of,  in  theolo^cal  depart:^  ~ 
Boston  UniTorsity,  939 ;  naxaber  of  « 
in  business   colleges   punuing   sX»i. 
1621-1628. 

Spartanburg,   S.  C,  statistics    oT    acliobij  - 
schoofftnances,  1318, 1358. 

Spclman  Seminary,  statistics.  1087. 

Spencer,  Mass..  statistics  of  schools  mud  •:! 
•       finances,  1318,  1358. 

Spencer,  H.  C,  obituary  notice  of.  IZtS. 

Spencerian   Business   College,   Clevelaad.  I^- 

.         1631. 

Spencerian  Business  College,  MIHraokse.  >'.: 
1631. 

Spencerian  Business  College,  TTsahingtaa.  I' 
1612-1631. 

Spokane  Business  College,  161»-1C3I. 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.,  statb^tica  of  sdiooi.*  .. 
school  finances,  131S,  1358. 

Spough,M.,  remarks  in  IntematioBal  coa;£r.> 
158. 

Springer  Institute,  1650-1651. 

Springfield,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  asd  srl  . 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  8tatisti<;s  of  schools  andsri* 
finauces.  1318, 1358. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  aod  eci 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  scale  of  teachers'  salarieQ^  ^^^ 
statistics  of  schoola  and  school  fixxai.  <- 
1318, 1358. 

Springfield  Business  College,  1613-163 L 

Spring  HiU  CoU<)ge,  1582, 1600. 

Spniyt,  C.  B.,  remarks  in  int^iistioitsl  coagrt-A 
140, 17J. 

Spoiler,  £.,  instructions  as  to  edocatiOBsl  exhi^.' 
80. 

Sqoqualak  Female  College,  1576-1577. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  seV^^ 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Standford  Female  College.  1574-1575. 

Staador,  Dr.,  government  coDuniasiooer,  on  efffcu 
of  Prussian  conference,  401. 

Stanley,  Lyulph.  quoted  on  severml  educatw^i^ 
topics,  56, 64, 73, 76, 86,  146.  154,  156,  1».  1  v 
163, 170, 171. 

Stanton,  Vs.,  statistics  of  schools  and  tetx. 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Starkrille  Female  Institute,  1576-1577. 

Starling  Medical  College,  statistks,  1036L 

State  and  local  appropriationa,  in  state  systec*. 
24:  in  city  systems,  1358-1386;  in  Soodaad. 
189-100,  208,  282;  in  England,  240,  245. 2c 
in  France,  252, 257, 270 ;  in  Saxon v,  900. » 
305;  in  Austria,  426;  in  Hungary,  45«:  is 
Norway,  4flO;  in  D^unark,  S2iS;  nodr'M. 
by  colleges  and  universities,  762-763, 771. 7S1 
796;  toindustrialeducationinEurop^,  9^ 
985 ;  received  bv  technical  scboola,  1029 ;  n^ 
ceived  by  schools  for  training  teacbeiv,  19^: 
xeceived  by  schools  of  scienco.  ]033-]r^5 
aaked  for  Alaska,  1298-1290;  recbiwd  l^ 
schools  for  seoondsry  edocatkni,  1114,  la^ih 
1485, 1487-15n ;  by  echoed  for  the  deaf,  IM- 
1645,  1649;  by  schools  for  the  blind.  ICT, 
and  by  schools  for  the  feeble  minded.  16^ 

State  Business  CoUege,  1613-1631. 

State  common  school  systems,  statistical  exhitiL 
1-37. 

.State  (Mich.)  Hoose  of  Correction  and  Rdsnoi- 


tbry,  statistics,  1071. 
»  (Micl " 


SUte  (Mich.)  Industrial  Home  for  GirU.  stslifr 

tics,  1071. 
State  Industrial  School  of  Colorado,  8tstistic«.l(in. 
SUte  (N.  H.)  Industrial  School,  statistics,  16;i 
State  (Mass.)  IndustrialScaiool  ^r  Girls,  stadstica^ 

1071. 
SUte  (N.  J.)  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  statistiai 

1072. 
SUte  (Nebr.)  Industrial  School  for  JoTcnile  Of 

fenders,  sUtistics,  1072. 
SUte  prisons,  in  Prussia,  number  of  chfldna  ii. 

296. 
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State  (Conn.)  Reform  School,  statistics,  1071. 
State  (III.)  Reform  School,  statistics,  1071. 
State  (Mo.)  Reform  School,  statistics,  1071. 
State  (Mich.)  Reform  School,  statistics,  1072. 
State  (N.  J.)  Reform  School  for  JuvenQe  Delin- 
quents, statistics,  1072. 

State  School  for  Idiot  and  Imbecile  Yoath,  1063- 

16C7. 
State  superintendents,  names  and  titles  of,  591-601. 
State  Boperrision.     S€6  Administration  and  or* 
canization  of  systems. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  statistics,  782, 1580, 1602  ; 
organization,  784 ;  erects  chemical  laboratory 
and  assembly  hall,  79G;  medical  department 
of,  statistics,  1034;  law  department,  statis- 
tics, 1051. 

Staunton  Female  Seminar^',  1580-1881. 

Steelton,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Stenography,  number  of  students  in  business 
colleges  pursuing  study  of,  1621-1628. 

Stephens  College,  curriculum,  753. 

Stephens  FemiQe  College,  1576-1577. 

Sterling,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Stetson.  H.  L.,  on  relation  of  secondary  and 
higher  instruction,  1123-1124. 

Stettin,  courses  of  gymnasium  and  real  gymna- 
sium of,  M8-940. 

Stcubenville,  Ohio,  statistica  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Stei'cns,  "W.  Le  Conte,  on  endowments.  746. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  statistics,  1055. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
school  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Stimulants.    See  Temperance  instruction. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  statistica  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Stockton  Business  College  and  Normal  Institute, 
statistics,  1060. 

Stoneham,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358, 

Stonewall  Jackson  Female  Institute,  curriculum, 
754;  statistics.  1580-1581. 

Storer  College,  staUstics  of,  1006, 1086. 

Storm,  J.,  remarks  in  international  congress,  149. 

Storm  Lake  Normal  and  Business  School,  1056. 

Storrs  Agricultural  School,  curriculum,  997;  sta- 
tistics, 1055. 

Straight  University,  occupation  of  graduates, 
1082;  statistics,  1088,  1588, 1603;  theological 
department  of.  statistics,  1047;  preparatory 
dex>aTtmcnt  of,  statistics,  1087;  normal  de- 
partment, statistics,  1086;  theological  de- 
partment, statistics,  1088. 

Streator,  111.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318. 1358. 

Stromsburg  Normal  and  Business  College,  1G16- 
1631. 

Stuart  Female  College,  1574-1575. 

Students,  in  the  United  States,  1-4;  in  public  and 
private  elementary  schools,  7-18,36;  in  city 
systems  alone,  603-614, 1318-1392;  in  public 
hijgh  schools,  615,  1388-1392,  139S-14B5;  in 
city  evening  schools,  616, 1346-1350;  in  pub- 
lic and  private  manual  training  schools,  1062, 
1351-1356:  in  colored  schools  alone,  1086- 
1091 ;  in  business  colleges,  1610-1620, 1629- 
1631;  in  reform  schools.  1070-1072;  in  schools 
for  the  deaf,  1632-1640;  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  1652-1658,  1660;  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  bom  with  theii  defect, 
1646,  1647,  1660;  in  schoohi  for  the  feeble- 
minded, 1661-1669;  in  private  secondary 
schools,  1486-1571;    in  secondary  and  pre- 

¥faratory  departments  of  colleges  for  women, 
47,  1572^1581 ;  in  preparatory  dopartmenta 
of  colleges  and  universities,  760,  761,  1582- 
1600;  in  schools  of  science,  1053-1055;  pur- 
suing study  of  foreign  language  in  private 
secondary  schools,  1490-1492;  in  all  depart- 
ments of  colleges  for  women,  747, 1572-1581; 
in  all  departments  of  universitiM  and  col- 
leges, 760-768,  782,  1020,  1582-1609;  in  pro- 
fessional  schools,  including  technological 
and  normal  school  f,  1021-1062;  professional 


Students— Continued. 

students  better  prepared  than  formerly  to 
enter  upon  professional  study,  878,879,918, 
919. 
Enrolled  in  elementary  schools  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, 551-560,1672-1677;  in  foreign  universi- 
ties, 561-572 ;  in  France.  96, 102;  m  Scotland, 
188;  classification  of,  in  England,  243;  in 
Enclish.  training  colleges  for  teachers,  243; 
in  Prussian  schools  for  training  teachers, 
282,  and  middle  schools,  285;  religion  of,  in 
Prussia  and  Austria,  286,  290,292,  432,433; 
in  various  schools  of  Saxony,  305 ;  number 
to  each  teacher,  decisions  of  Prussilm  con- 
ference, 391;  number  to  each  teacher  and 
general  statistics  in  Austria,  429,  431-439, 
451,  452.466;  in  Hungary,  440,445,  446,448; 
in  Germany,  statistics,  452,453;  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  statistics,  524, 525. 
Age  of,  average  in  the  several  standards  of 
Scotland,  196,  in  Prussia,  456,  in  Hungary, 
449,  of  American  freshmen,  79%-804,  m 
American  medical  schools,  879.  and  in  theo- 
logical schools,  919:  for  attending  school,  in 
Norway  488,  in  cities  of  the  United  St^ites, 
1318-1344,  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  1646- 
1647, 1660. 
Meals  provided  for  indigent  in  Austria,  1215; 

suicide  of,  in  Germany,  1217-1218. 
See  Graduates,  aZ*o  Higher,  Secondary,  and 
Elementary  education. 

Studies.  See  Curriculum,  also  Algebra,  Lhtin, 
etc. 

Stuttering,  method  of  curing,  1216-3217. 

Stuttgart,  Wiirttemberg,  programme  of  higher 
schools,  412. 

Substitute  teachers.    See  Teachers. 

Suicide,  among  Prussian  school  children,  338. 

Snnbuiy,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Sunday  schools,  in  Russia,  126, 127;  nonreligious, 
in  Germany,  1238, 1239. 

Superintendents  of  State  and  city  systems,  list 
of,  591-601 ;  salary  of,  in  certain  cities,  617- 
6U3. 

Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  France, 
functions,  107. 

Supervision.  See  Management  and  supervision 
of  instruction. 

Supervisors,  number  of,  in  oities  and  villages, 
614;  number  of,  in  cities,  1319-1344. 

Supplementary  schools.  See  Continuation  schools. 

Supplies,  gratuitously  furnished,  in  Paris,  89. 

Surinam,  proportion  of  population  enrolled,  556- 
560. 

Sutherland,  Margaret  W.,  on  home  study,  1150- 
1151.  • 

Sverdrup,  M.,  on  classics  in  secondary  schools, 

Swaithmore  College,  1595, 1607. 

Sweden,  conditions  of  secondary  education,  366: 
statistics,  551-555,1672-1677;  effectof  school 
life  on  health,  students  in,  1201-1202. 

Swedish  system  of  gymnastics,  favorable  results 
in  London,  274,  described,  1103-1108. 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  statistics.  1046. 

Switzerland,  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 127;  statistical  summary  of  education, 
453;  statistical  diagram  of  education,  454; 
statistics,  551-555,  1672-1677;  provision  in, 
for  industrial  education,  981;  conflict  over 
classics  as  instruments  of  education,  1191- 
1192. 

Synodical  Female  College,  Mo.,  1576-1577. 

Synodical  Female  College.  Tenn.,  1580-1581. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  639; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  finances, 
1318, 1358. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Teachers'  Training  (Hass,  statis- 
tics,  1058. 

Syracuse  Training  School  for  Nurses,  statistics, 
1043. 

Syracuse  University,  erects  library  building,  796- 
797;  statistics,  1592,1606;  College  of  Medi- 
cine statistics,  1035. 

Sytine,  M.,  efforta  to  improve  Russian  literature, 
127. 
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Tabor  College,  1586,  lOffi. 

Tncomn.  TVa^li.,  ncalo  of  teacliers'  lalariM,  (M5; 
KtatlHtics   of  ftchoola  aud  Achool   flnjiiioM, 

l;;]^,  1358. 

Ta]lH>t.  I.  T.,  an  adranoeiiieiit  of  the  medical  pro- 
fcHtHfin.  91S. 

Tallailr^a   Colli'iro,   stHtiftticfl,  URlS,  1087;  normal 
dt'jmrtmtait,  Btatifitiis,  1088;  tlioolo||^cal  do- 
.    jiartnii'Ut,  »tatiHlir8,  1088, 

Taiuaqua,  Pa.,  statiHtics  of  schoola  and  school 
liiiameii,  1318,  1358. 

Tani]):k  11a.,  HlntiHtica  of  Bcboola  and  aohool 
finaiirf'R,  1318.  KGR. 

Taivnlitm.  I'a..  Ktati^tirs  of  aclioola  and  Bchool 
finiuuvs,  ni>>,  l.'.TiB. 

TatVih  Colli'Cf,  lii»I.  ]C(*4. 

Tasiuftuia,  BtutiBticR,  1C72-1677. 

TauutoiL,  MosH.,  Btuti^tics  of  Bcliools  and  school 
finaiifo»*.  litis,  1358. 

Taxes,  priut  ij-al  sourrc  of  income  for  support  of 
pjrtilii-  ek^mentarv  sclioola,  20-2C;  levied  by 
Wal  school  luxiriJa.  in  Scotland,  190,  227,  in 
EiiplniMl,  240.  247 ;  in  SaxoDj,  receipts  of 
indt.Btrial  achools,  304 ;  RtatiHiice  of  amount 
derived  from,  in  l*ni».'*ia,  457;  amonnt  of 
puolic  BcbooL,  rai.swl  in  cities.  13r>8-1387. 

Taylor  &:  Son's  BusincsB  Coll«j:e.  1C17-1C31. 

Teacliera:  uumbor  in  common  hc1mh»Ls  of  United 
StntcH  J»v  sex,  and  iu  relation  to  other  sta- 
ti>»fical  imta,  5.19.35.  in  cities,  604  C'M>.614, 
i:n')-i:?45.  in  public  lii<rb  8(1hhi1s.615,  IHPS- 
lJh5.  iu  city  evcninu  h.-hools.  CIG.  1316-1350, 
civinp  manual  trainin;:  ijiBtniction,  10©, 
i;;r)l-i:i56,  in  bcIjooIb  for  the  colored  race, 
lifM)  lO'Jl;  in  private*  scioudary  schools 
JISC»-148S,  li»4-ir>71,  in  bu'^iuess  colleges, 
Ifiio  ir.20.  in  rctorra  scbordB,  1070-1072. in 
Pc}uM»l«  for  the  deaf.  ItU:::  IfA';,  1C;H)-1G40, 
IGl'.MCSl,  in  fichool.'*  for  the  blind.  1052-16:>5, 
inDfj.  in  8cliof»l»  farllic  fc('l»lr-n)indi  d.  1661- 
lOOi);  in  public  elementary  k*1h»o1m  in  foreign 
coKiitrifH,  l«rr2-1077,  in  France,  9C-P7,  in 
Sc()f  l.ind,  1^?8.  in  forces  of  London  aud  Paris, 
271-272.  iu  l»rus.«»in.2K7,'J91  2!*2. 416,  inSoxony 
l{(t2,  riO.'i.  in  Austria  427,452,466,  in  Hungary 
44J,  iu  Ucnmark  5*J4. 
Ai»p»>iutmcnt  of:  in  Sctstlnnd.  197,  234,  in 
J'rut>4ia,o34,  in  Xorwav,478,  in  I>eirmark, 
5;n . 
Qiialitic.itiouR  of;  roqninMl  in  France, 45, 25J- 
2.'>.".;  iu  Siotlnud.  1117-1  OS;  in  En^rlaud. 241, 
244 ;  iu  Saxony. :{02;  in  AnRtria,  427;  in  Den- 
mark, examination  of  5H1 ;  unprepared  to 
tijn  )i  the  injurious  ellVfts  of  alcohol, etc., 
7i>.H  7:t,';:  licen.se  for  better  qnalitiod.  a»ked 
for,  l(i7.'>;  rt  belter  proj)ared  force  of.  re- 
quired lir.;{.  rcniarhMon  <  haract>er  and  train- 
ing of,  1177-1 IH4  ;  H.^liools  for  traiuinff.  func- 
tion of.  1173;  efiective  examination  for,  1180; 
mutual  entici^m  aud  olH»ervation  in  Canada, 
1214-1215. 
Tenure  of  office  of,  197.241. 
Traininc  of:  in  France,  45.  93, 98-100, 112,253- 
2.')l);  discussion  iu  intemationalcoufrres*i.  51, 
54,  5S:  iniportaiKH'  attached  to,  in  Argentine 
Uepulilic,  121:  iu  I>ennmrk,  123,530,  and  &• 
nauiial  slnti.sticK,  .5l'M;  in  Scotland,  198-199, 
227.  221)  2:jO;  in  Kn-bind.  241-244;  in  Saxony, 
300,  a  Jul  Ht-'itiKticB,  305.452;  examination  and 
probationary  Hcrxice  required  in  Pru.ssia, 
332  3:^5.  450*:  discussed  bv  PruBsian  ctmfer- 
encc.  3S4,  301-307.  and  statifltics,  456-459;  in 
S^vitzeiiaud.  Rtatisdica,  453;  in  Ati stria,  427, 
430,  45 1 -4 .'>2. 4 (10  470;  in  Huu<rary,  443.445,466, 
400;  iu  \Viirtt*'nd>erc.  statistics,  453;  in 
2sorway.  describi  d.478, 405-498;  maps  show* 
inj;  hxation  of  schonls  for  trainins  in 
France,  (icrinauy,  aud  the  Fnitcd  States, 
and  diairmiu  .«.li<nvin;;  attendance  at  Ameri* 
cau  Hclicfils.  .K»>c873;  traiuiujj  schools  for, 
statist icsof.  bCU;  nunibcrof  jjraduates  from 
hi^rlur  in>titutionfl  fur  the  coloix-d  race  be- 
cooiinu,  1081 :  8rh*K)lsfor  train  inn.  list  of  for 
colored  nice.  1080;  instructitmof.  in  physical 
training  in  lio.ston.  1108 ;  in  Frauce,  to  stody 
contcmiK)rancou»  literature,  1242. 
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See  also  Salary,  Proimsors  and 


ManafcoDont  and  aapconiaian  of 
tioB  an^  Cnrtksnlnm. 

Teachers'  Seminary  of  the  Evan^efioal  l^mthata 
8ym>d  of  Ohia  atatisticm,  vm. 

Tec^mical  Sdiool  of  X^indraati,  stMistiea,  IMS. 

Toolmology,  scliools  fcr.    See  BU^iier  mod  ]a^fe» 
sianal  education. 

Tel^raphy.  number  of  stndcnfa  in  bawltMian  col- 
leges parsoinn  study  of,  1621-3^28. 

Tempci-ance^  scientific  instrnction  in,  im  pubSk 
schools,  695-742. 1097- 

Temple,  Tex.,   statistics  of  aoifaoolB  mttA 
finanL-es,  3318, 1258. 

TenDcssee.  statistics,  common  scboola.  •-S;  1 
ger  loc4il  taxes,  27;  cwpyarstive 
of  enrollment,  attendance,  and  arc 
tions  in  the  schools  of  citie«  and  vSta^es, 
607;  comparative  financial  statistics  of  citr 
and  villsge  systems,  608;   enrollflirat  a^ 
sttfimlanee  in  cities  and  TSlagca,  C13 ,-  ao- 
per  rising  officers.   toachenLpropaly.  aad 
expenditure  in  cities  and  Tflha^ea,  614 :  pa- 
pils  in,  nud  gnduxi^M  from,  pabltc   )i;p^ 
schools,  615;  summary  of  statistica  of  cei- 
leces  for  womeo,747;  d^tves  oonCerrcd  by 
0(Ule<;e8  for  women  in,  7# ;  snmsaarr  of  ata- 
ti sties  of  unireroities  aud  caDe9ea.)W.  TVS; 
distribution  of  college  students  in  r^o^ 
degree  courses  ftvaa,  IP96-1890,   774;    sius- 
mary  of  degrees  conlcrred  by  cbUe^os  and 
universities  in,  776;     productive  faads  ef 
colleges  and  universitjos,  778,779;  arrrage 
4ige  of  froahmen,   1880-1890,800;    stntUnis 
from,  at  Johns Hoplcins,  Harvard,  aadMicL- 
igau  nniversitiefl,  620;  statistics  of  prafes- 
sional  schools,  1022-10B2 ;  dagroea  conforxed 
by  profejisional  schools  1033;   statistics  by 
race,  1074 ;  eduoation  of  the  colored  sare  in, 
1080-1081;  siatAsticsof  wOioohi  ftr  tlkecW- 
ored  raoe,  1090-1091 ;  suanaajr  of  statMZies 
of   private    secondary  aobook,  14S6-14S; 
■nmmary  af  statiaties  mf  baaineoa  ooUr^^ea, 
1610;  summary  of  statlstioa  af  srtiaali.t  for 
the  blind,  1G53. 

Tannessee  Deaf  and  I>iDBb  School,  liOS-lfiiS;  col- 
ored department.  1089. 

Tesincssoe  Female  Cdtlege,  1578-1S79. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  165^1960;  eriond 
department,  statistics,  1090. 

TexB,  length  sf,  in  State  systnaa,  5,14-15.  36.  la 
"     -lliLi345,  in 


city  systems,  004,  1319-1345,  in  '^ 
schools,  1034-1060,  in  busineia  oollegee.  1CS»- 
1631 ;  legal  provisions,  in  Norway,  4a5^4J!i8. 
and  in  Denasark.  539. 

Terrs  Haute,  lod.,  statistios  «f  adiools  and  acbosl 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Texas,  statistics,  ismtson  aohoola,  6-33 ;  pmss- 
nent  school  fund,  23 ;  ssager  k>csl  taxes,  27; 
oomfanntive  statistica  of  ennsQaeot,  attend- 
ance, teachers,  and  acoooBaodatioas  in  tiie 
schools  of  cities  snd  villages,  607;  oeapsra- 
tive  financial  statistics  of  city  and  vuhi^ 
systems,  606;  enmUment  and  atteadsnce  to 
cities  and  yiUages.inS:  super\ising officers^ 
teach  ITS,  property,  and  ext>e9iditure  in  cit  j« 
and  villages,  614 ;  pnj^ls  an  and  gradoates 
frcnn  |>nblic  hi^  stdiools,  615:  teachers  sad 
popils  in  public  evening  s(dM»ohi  of  chie3  and  ^ 
villages,  616;  summary  of  statistics  of  col- 
ki£et  for  wMnen,  747;  degrees  ooaferred  bjr 
ceueges  for  women  in,  749;  somiasry  « 
stotistics  of  mdversitkes  and  coUefDeft,  76a. 
762 :  distrtbalifla of  ooUcse students  ia  re^ 
1m-  degree  courses  fhan  1886-1890,  774;  aun 
mary  of  degneea  oon^Bcred  by  oolteflfs  tatA 
universities  in,  776;  produotire  fttnaa  of  c«i- 
leges  and  universities,  778-779 ;  average  agt 
orfrosfamen  16>^>-1890. 600;  stadents  from,  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  MidugiB 
imiversitieia,839;  statistics  of  lyofeaiinBil 
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Xexas— Contfanied. 

•choeU,  1022-1082;  do^^rees  oonftrnd^jpTo- 
f««siouftlftcbool8  in,  1U33 ;  stAUHticsof  reiorra 
«c1h>o1,  1070;  sobool  BtatisUcii  by  race,  1074- 
1075;  fttadsticfl  for  schools  for  tbo  ciolored 
race,  1090-1001;  ■nmmsry  of  BtatiBtics  of 
busiuoss  coUoge,  1610;  amnnuu'y  of  statis< 
tios  of  private  •econiUiry  schools,  1486-1488; 
Bunimary  of  stAti»tic8  of  scbooU  for  the 
deaf,  1633-1635;  sammary  of  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  1653. 
Xiexaa  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  pro- 
gramme of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering 
conrsos,  960,  977 ;  statistios,  1054. 
Tcxaa  Deaf  and  Dnoib  Asylum,  1038-1648. 

Xexas  Institulion  for  Deaf  and  Diimb  and  Blind 
Colored  Youth,  statistics,  1090. 

a:^exa8  lustitutiou  for  the  Blind,  1655-1680.        t 

Xocas  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  statistics, 
1036. 

rrext-books,  character  of,  in  France,  95,  111 ;  in  Ger> 
maoy,  460 ;  method  of  selection  in  Austria, 
470,  sod  in  Norwar,  484;  diOicult  in  provid- 
ins  appropriate,  for  teninerance  instruction, 
097-609,  71d;reoon:raen<tations  as  to  use  of, 
in  temperance  instruction,  733,  735-736 ;  in 
tbeolnn;ical  acb cols,  934-936;  z«marks  on,  by 
sevo:  aJ  perseus,  1184. 

Thayer  .School  of  Civil  Engineering,  oarricnlmn, 
047.  960;  statistics,  1055. 

The  Canton  Business  College,  1617-1631. 

The  Lowells*  Business  College,  161<S-1631. 

The  Kelson  Business  College,  1617-1631. 

The  Nelson  Business  College  Company.  1618-1631. 

Theological  Seminary  of  thu  Evangelical  Lutheran 
CMinrch  at  Philadelphia,  statistics,  1049. 

Theological  Scminanr  of^the  Evnngolical  Luth- 
erau  S^-nod  of  Ohio,  statistics.  1049. 

Theolo{»ical  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
EvaDgclical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States,  stfltisticR.  1040. 

Theological  S«uinnr>'  of  the  Presby  fcerianChurch, 
Ky..  statistics,  1047. 

Theological  Seminar)*  of  the  Presbyterian  Cfaurch, 
N,J.,  statibticB,  1048. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  OUo,  statistics, 
1049. 

Theological  School  of  the  Keformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  statistics,  1048. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Keformed  Church. 
stat{Htic»,  1019. 

Theologic'd  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  statistics,  1049. 

Theology,  in  Scotch  universities,  209 ;  maps  show- 
ing location  of  schools  of.  in  United  States, 
France,  and  Germanv,  with  diagrams  illus- 
trating their  statistics,  837-873;  requisites 
for  admission,  and  course  of  study  of  schools 
of,  913-943;  statistics  of  schools  of,  by  de- 
nominations, 1025-1026;  degrees  conferred 
by  schools  of,  1033 ;  schools  for  colored  race, 
1083. 
Set  alio  Higher  and  ProfosBional  education. 

The  Paino  Uptown  Business  College,  1617-1631. 

The  Stewart  and  Hammond  Business  College, 
1616-1631. 

The  Terre  Haute  Commercial  College,  1618-1631. 

Thiol,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  higher  schools,  366. 

Thiel  College,  1595, 1C07. 

Thomasvllle  Female  College,  1578-1579. 

Thompson,  Supt..  on  State  aid  to  education  in 
Kentucky,  26. 

Thompsonville,  Conn.,  statistios  of  schools  and 
school  finances.  1318, 1358. 

Thrift,  encouragement  in  schools  of  London  and 
Paris.  278. 

Thurber,  Charles  Herbert,  on  higher  schools  of 
Prussia,  313-418.  * 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school  finan- 
ces, 1.118. 1358. 

Tilden  Seminary,  1676-1577. 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  statis- 
tics, lOGl.lOHO. 

Time,  distribution  of.  during  daily  session  or  week. 
.  ^'c«  PrognuuBXD. 


Titmville,  Pa.,  statistioa  of  aobools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Tobacco,  injurious  offeots  of.  See  incidentally, 
695-742. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  statistios  of  schools  and  school  finan- 
ces, 1318, 1356. 

Toledo  BnainesB  CeUege  and  Shorthand  Sohoob, 
•  161B^63L 

Toledo  Medical  College,  statistics,  1036. 

Tolstoi,  CouAt,  efforts  to  improve  Kitssian  litera- 
ture. 127. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
tlnanoes,  1818, 1356. 

Toppington,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
fiuauoes,  1318, 1358. 

Tongaloo  University,  statistics,  1057, 1086, 1087. 

Tourjee,  Ebon,  obituary  notice  of,  1312. 

TowandA,  Pa.,  atatistlca  of  sohools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Towne  Scientific  Soheol,  programme  of  civil  engi- 
neering course,  960. 1055. 

Training  of  teachers.    See  Teachers. 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  Brooklyn  HomcDO- 
pathic  Hoapital,  statistics.  1042. 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  Kochester  City 
Hospital,  statistics,  1043. 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Buffalo  StatB 
Hospital,  statistios,  1042. 

Transvaal,  educational  notes  on.  1230. 

Traverse  Citv,  Mich.,  statisitics  of  sohnols  and 
school  finances.  1818, 1358. 

Tronton,  Mo.,  statistics  of  scliools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  634; 
statistics  of  school  and  school  finaucca, 
1318, 1358. 

Trenton  Business  College,  1616-1631. 

Trinidad,  stalistica.  550  500. 1072  1677. 

Trinity  College  (Conn.).  1583, 1600. 

Trinity  College  (N.  C),  removal  of,  and  new  build- 
intje.  796 ;  statistics.  1593, 1606. 

Trinity  College,  M.  E.  So.,  stnliatics,  1048. 

Trinity  School,  statistics,  1037. 

Trinity  UniA-emity.  statistios  1537, 1608;  thoolo;;!. 
cal  department  of,  statisticv<4, 1050. 

Tri-SUte  Normal  School,  statistics,  1060.      ^        , 

Troy.N.  Y.,  scale  of  teachers'  salaries,  639;  sta- 
tistics of  schools  and  school  finances,  1318, 
1358. 

Troy,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Troy  Business  College,  1617-1631. 

Truant  officers,  salary  of,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
625. 

Truant  schools,  In  England,  st.ttistics.  247. 
See  eUeo  Attendance,  and  Doliuquenta. 

Trusteea,  new  law  in  regard  to,  in  Alabama,  1076. 

Triisschler.  Dr.,  Prussian  minister  of  education, 
on  school  reform,  405. 

Tufts  College,  statistics,  1569, 1609. 

Tufts  Divinity  School,  statistics,  1047. 

Tuition  in  England,  nemission,  240, 247 ;  in  normal 
schools,  in  Denmark.  530;  in  European  and 
American  systems,  549-560;  average  cost 
per  diem  and  per  capita  in  city  systems, 
604-608;  charge  for,  by  professionarschools 
of  all  kinds,  1034-1062 ;  annual  charge  for, 
in  colleges  and  univeisities,  ICUO-IOOJ;  an- 
nual charge  for,  in  business  colleges,  1G12- 
1620. 
See  alto  Gratuity,  and  Income. 

Tnlane  University  of  Louisiana,  statistics,  1588, 
liH)3 ;  medical  department,  008-909,  and  sta- 
tistics, 1035;  pharmacy  course  of  me<lical 
department,  statistics,  1040;  law  depart- 
ment, statistics,  1051 ;  manual  training  de- 
partment, statiHtics,  1062. 

Tunis,  exliibit  at  Pari^  Exposition,  139. 

Turkey,  proportion  of  population  enrolled.  551- 
555. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,l.i.'»8. 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College,  1574-1577. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  occu- 
pation of  graduates,  1082. 

Twin  Valley  C*dlege,  1593,  lUMJ. 

Twin  Valli^y  College  Actual  Business  School, 
1C18-163L 
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T}'ler,  Tox.,  statistics  of  schools  and  sohocd 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

TypcM  of  education,  discnAsion  in  international 
congrcas,  7:^-77, 145. 

TypewTiUnp,  number  of  stndonts  in  business  col- 
leges pursuing  study  of,  1621-1628. 

Typography,  apprentice  school  in  France,  116. 

Tyrone,  Pn.,  etatistica  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318.1358. 

V. 

Uhlhom,  Dr. ,  on  Prussian  higher  schools,  368 ;  men- 
tioned, 389. 

TJhlig,  Dr.,  romarka  in  Prussian  conference,  365. 

Union,  N.  J.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Union  Benevolont  Association  Homo  and  Hospital, 
statUtics,  1042. 

Union  Biblical  Institute,  Evangelical  Association, 
statistics,  1046. 

Union  Biblical  Seminary,  statistics,  1049. 

Union  Business  College,  1613-1631. 

Union  Cliristian  College,  statistics,  1585, 1601;  sta- 
tistics, 1046. 

Union  Colkgo  of  Law  (Chicago),  statistics,  1051. 

Union  Female  College,  1576-1577. 

Union  Theologi«'al  Seminary,  schedule  of  lectures 
93.3-9:J4  ;  statistics,  1050. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  statistics,  1048. 

Uniuutown,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
linanccfl.  1318, 1358. 

Union  Univerfiity.  inaugurates  a  course  in  science 
in  J 8:13,757-758;  statistics,  1592,  1605;  medl- 
ical  department  of,  statistics,  1035;  law  do- 

rrtmont,  statistics,  1052. 
Presbyterian   Thoological   Seminary   of 
Xenia,  Ohio,  statistics,  1049. 
United  St4itc8,  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  Expo- 
uition,  129;  statistical  diagram  of  education, 
454. 
Universities,  in  Scotland,  189,  206,  216,  230.  and 
note;  in  England,  238;  in  Prussia,  282,417, 
456;  in  Austria,  434,457,452,466;  in  Saxony, 
•        452;  in  Switzerland,  453;  in  "Wiirttemberg, 
453;  in  Norway,  487,  508;  in  Denmark,  626; 

Srofcssors  and  students  in  foreign,  561-572; 
icome  of  State,  780-781. 
See  also  Higher  education,  and  cross  referenaes 
thereto  appended. 

University  and  school  extension,  207, 247, 827-835. 
115'J-J161. 

University  Dental  College  (Chicago),  statistica, 
1039. 

University  Medical  College  of  Ejinsas  City,  sta- 
tistics, 1035. 

University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  188.207,230. 

University  of  Alabama,  statistics  or,  782,1582, 
1600;  law  school  of,  statistics,  1051. 

University  of  Atlanta,  effort  to  establish  a  normal 
school  fur  co1on>d  teachers  in,  1078. 

University  of  Berlin,  course  of  lectures  in  faculty 
of  theology,  914. 

Universitv  of  Bonn,  previous  preparation  of  stu- 
dents, 328;  lioyal  Agricultural  Academy  in 
connection  with,  1003. 

University  of  I^ulTalo,  department  of  pharmacy  of, 
statistics,  1040;  medical  department  of, 
statistics,  1035. 

University  of  California,  statistics  of,  78C,  1582, 
1600;  organization,  783;  new  building,  795; 
students  in  graduate  department,  1870-1890, 
819;  medical  department  of,  statistics,  1035; 
and  clinics  of,  890;  college  of  dentistry  of. 
statistics,  1039;  statistics  of  law  department 
of,  1051. 

University  of  Cambridge,  England,  fathers  uni- 
versity extension,  828. 

Universitv  of  Chicago,  founding  and  organization 
of,  f92-795. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway,  number  of 
proliessional  students,  365. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  statistics,  1593,  1606? 
department  of  dentistry  of,  statistics,  1039. 

University  of  Colorado,  statistics  of,  782,  1583, 
1600';  organization,  783;  erects  new  dormi- 
tory, 795 ;  medical  department  of,  statistics, 
1034. 


tTniversity  of  Copenhacen,  528,  534,539. 

Univoraity  of  Denver.  &ntal  department  e£  r> 
tistfcs.  1039, 1583,1000:  medical  depiartny-: 
of,  statistics,  1034;  coUese  of  pbarmacj  lL 
sUUsUcs.  1040;  Haisb  JXjuiiial  TranrTB: 
School  o^  statistics,  1002. 

University  of  Deseret^  15«7, 1608. 

University  of  Edinburg,  Scotland,  188,  »7,  22 
2^0  (note). 

University  of  Georgia,  statistica  of;  783.  15G 
1601 ;  organisation  of,  783 ;  medical  d«ar 
ment  of;  statistics,  1034 ;  statiatics  of  t}- 
law  department  of,  1051 . 

University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  statistics.  IS^, 
207, 230  (note). 

University  of  Huiover,  rarioos  coirrses  of  Ca 
Technical,  949-950,  966-967,  97Q,  9d&-9e«, 

University  of  IlUnoia,  statistics,  782,  1053,  15St 
1601;  organization,  783;  new  military  sh 
ass^nbly  building,  7%;  programme  of  tiro 
and  mechanics  engineering  eoax««s,  M^ 
977:  department  of  Diology  of,  101-3-1015. 

University  of  Kansaa,  atatistica  of,  782, 1537,ie?2. 
organization,  784 ;  students  in  ^rado^e  <k- 
pfl^tment,  1870-90,  819;  acbool  of  pks-- 
macy  of,  statistics,  1040;  law  schooL  sta- 
tUtics, 1051. 

University  of  Kiel,  statistica  of  the  agricaltaial 
department  of,  1002. 

University  of  Eonlgsberg,  statistica  of  agrkol- 
tural  department  of,  1002. 

University  of  Louisville,  law  department,  »t3iti» 
tics,  1051;  medical  department,  statistks, 
1035. 

University  of  Maryland,  dental  departawtct  k. 
sUtistics,  1039;  faculty  of  physir.  stat:» 
ticfl,  1035:  school  of  law,  statistics,  1051. 

University  of  Michipan,  statistics  of.  782,  35*? 
1603;  organization,  784;  graduate  stadcnr^ 
1870-1890,  1819;  place  of  resiclcnce  of  tse 
graduate  students,  820;  State  in  which  sto- 
dents  in  graduate  dopartment  received  df^ 
greCj  825:  course  of  p<«dago;sy  at^  1015,1«1€; 
medical  department,  curriculum  of,  906; 
atatistics,  1035 ;  homoeopathic  medical  de- 
partment, statistics,  1037;  coUe^  of  dez- 
tal  surgery  of,  statistics,  1030;  school  of 
pharmacy  of,  statistics,  1040;  law  depart- 
ment, statistics,  1052. 

University  of  Minnesota,  statistics  of.  782.  15S9, 
1604;  organization.  764;  erects  acience  ball 
and  museum,  chemical  and  physical  lal«r)- 
tory,  hospital,  and  law  building.  796;  ^fa- 
dents  in  graduate  department,  1870- '90, 819; 
College  of  Medicine,  statistics,  1035;  Htiaitc- 
opathic  Medical  Department  of,  statistka, 
1087;  College  of  Dentistry  of,  statistics. 
1039;  Schoolof  Practtcal  Mechanics,  aeati&- 
tlcs,1062. 

University  of  Mississippi,  statistica,  782,  1H9. 
1604;  organization.  785 ;  erects  library  build- 
ing, 796;  will  establish  department  of  peda- 
Bpfy,  798;   department  of  law,  statistics, 

University  [of  the  State]  of  Missouri,  atatistics  et 

782,  1590,  1G04;  organization,  785;   Medieal 

Department  of,  statistics,   10^;    Law  Se- 

partment,  statistics,  1052. 
Universitv  of  Nashville,  Medical  DeTiartm^it  cL 

statistics,  1036. 
University  of  Nebraska,  statiatioa  of^  782,  1511, 

1605;  organization,  785. 
University  of  Nevada,  stotistica  of,  782, 1591,  ]6»; 

organizalion,785. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  statistics  of  T^ 

1593,  1606;   organization,  785;    law  scliool 

statistics,  1052. 
Universitj^of  North  Dakota,  statistics  of,  782, 

1593, 1606:  organizaUoo,  785. 
University  of  Notre  Dam©,  law  department,  6to- 

tistics,  105 ;  statistics,  1585, 1601 . 
University  of  Oregon,  statistics  of,  782, 1594,  M06: 

organization,  786;  erects  gymnasiaiD,  797; 

medical    department    of,  statistics,  163f; 

school  of  law,  statistics,  1052. 
University  of  Paris,  France,  inauguratUm  of  the 

New  Sorbonne,  174-162. 
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TJniversitj'  of  Pennsylvanii,  organiaatlon,  789; 
erects  library  bulldiDg,797;  laboratory,  in- 
struction in*  the,  894,  895;  statistics,  1595, 
1607;  students  in  graduate  department, 
1870-'90,819;  course  preparatory  to  medi- 
cine. 807;  medical  department,  cnrrioolum 
of,  903-905;  medical  department  of,  statis- 
tics, 1036;  auxiliary  department  of  medi- 
cine, statistics,  1038;  department  of  den- 
t  istry  of,  statistics,  1039 ;  veterinary  depart- 
ment, statistics,  1014 ;  law  department,  sta- 
tistics, 1052:  Towne  Scientific  School,  1055. 
XJnivcrsity  of  Rochester,  1592,1605. 
University  of  St  Andrews,  Scotland,  207, 216, 217 

not«,  230  note. 
TJnivcrsity  of  Soutli  Carolina,  statistics  of,  782, 
1590,  1607;  courses  in  pedagogy  of,  1019; 
College  of  Fharmacy  of,  statistics,  1041; 
school  of  law,  statistics,  1052. 
TJniversity  of  South  Dakota,  sUtisticsof,  782, 1506, 

1607 ;  organisation,  786. 
TJniversity  of  Southern  California,  statistics,  1583, 
1600;  College  of  Medicine  of,  statistics,  1034. 
TJniversity  of  Tennessee,  statistics  of,  782,  1597, 
1608;  organization,  786;  erects  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  797;  programme  of  civil  and  me- 
chanics engineering  courses,  960.977;  course 
of  thfe  "teachers*  department,''  1018-101©; 
medical  department  or,  statistics,  1036;  den- 
tal department  of,  statistics,  1039. 
TJniversity  of  Texas,  statistics  of,  782, 1597, 1608; 
organization,  786;  eredts  several  buildings, 
797 ;  law  department,  statistics,  1052. 
TJniversity  of  the  City  of  Kew  York,  statistics, 
1592,  1605 ;  degrees  in  jKjdagogy  given  by, 
1019;  medical  department  or,  statistics,  1035; 
department  of  law,  statistics,  1052. 
TTuivcrsity  of  the  Northwest,  organization,  792. 
TJniversity  of  the  Pacific.  1582, 1600. 

University  of  the  South,  statistics,  1597,  1608; 
theological  department  of,  statistics,  1050. 

TTniversity  of  Vermont  and  State  AgritMiltural 
College,  erects  library  and  other  buildings, 
797;  statistics,  1508,  1608;  medical  depart- 
ment of,  statistics,  1U36. 

TJniversity  of  Virginia,  statistics  of,  782,  1598, 
1608;  organization,  786;  preparatory  course 
for  students  of  medicino,  897;  medical  de- 
portment of,  stAtistics,  103C;  law  depart- 
ment, statistics,  105i 

Tuivcrsity  of  Washington,  statistics  of,  7S2, 1598, 
1608;  organization,  786. 

University  of  West  Virginia,  statistics  of,  782, 
1598,  1600. 

TTniversity  of  Wisconsin,  statistics  of,  782,  1509, 
1600;  organization,  787;  departroontof  phar- 
macy of,  statistics,  1041;  college  of  law,  sta- 
tistics, 1052. 

University  of  Wooster,  1594, 1606. 

University  of  Wyoming,  organization,  787;  sta- 
tlHtics  of,  7^2, 1599, 1609. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  1585,  1002. 

Upper  Peninsula  Business  College,  1615-1631. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  statii)tics  of  scliuols  and  school 
finances,  1318-1358. 

Urbana  University,  1594, 1606. 

Urcchia,  M.,  remarks  in  international  congress, 
68,  71,  84, 147,  IGO,  161, 163, 165, 167. 

Ursln us  College,  statistics,  1595,1607;  theological 
department  of,  statistics,  1049. 

Ursulino  Academy,  1576-1577. 

Uruguay,  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposition, 
131;  statistics,  556-560,  1672-1677. 

U.  S.  Grant  University,  statistics.  1596,  1607; 
medical  department  of,  statistics,  1036; 
school  of  theology,  statistics.  1050. 

Utah,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33;  compara- 
tive statistics  of  enrollment,  attendance, 
teachers,  and  accommodations  in  the  schools 
of  cities  and  villages,  607;  comparative 
financial  statistics  of  city  and  village  sys- 
tems, 108;  enrollment  and  ntteudanoo  in 
cities  and  villages,  613 ;  suporvislnfj  otflcer^ 
teachers,  property,  and  expenditure  in 
cities  and  villages,  614;  pupils  in,  and 
graduates  from  public  high  schools,  615; 
character  of  temperance  school  law,  714; 
summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and 
coUeges,  7CU  763;   distribution  of  oolloge 
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studentii  in  regular  degree  courses  from 
1886-1890,  775;  students  from,  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Harvard*  and  Michigan  v^iver- 
sitfes,  820;  statistics  of  professional  schools, 
1027, 1029;  summary  of  statistics  of  private 
secondar}'  schools,  1486-1488;  statistics  of 
city  school  systems  of,  1318-1392;  summary 
of  statistics  of  business  colleges,  1611;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  institutions  far  the 
deaf;  1633-1635. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Utica  Business  College,  1617-1631. 

T. 

Vachon,  Marius,  report  of,  on'indnstriAl  education 
in  Europe,  978-985. 

Voider  Business  College  and  Normal  School, 
1613-1631. 

Vallf^o,  Cal.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Valley  Female  College,  1580-1581. 

Valparaiso,  lud.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Vanderbilt  University,  organization,  789,  statis- 
tics, 1597,  1608;  medical  department  of, 
statistics,  1036;  department  of  dentistry  of, 
statistics,  1039;  department  of  phmmacy  of, 
statistics,  1041;  Biblical  department  of, 
statistics,  1050 ;  law  department,  statistics, 
1052. 

Vander  Rest,  E.,  remarks  in  intemation  congress, 
84, 147, 107. 

Van  Hamel,  M.,  remarks  in  international  con- 
gress, 149, 163. 

Van  Sickle's  Practical  Business  College,  1618, 1631. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Vassar  College,  1572-1573. 

Venezuela,  statistics,  556, 560, 1672, 1677. 

Vermont,stati8tlcs,common  schools,  6-33 ;  no  State 
school  taxes,  24;  comparative  statistics  of 
enrollment,  attendance,  teachers,  and  ac- 
commodations in  the  schools  of  cities  and 
villages, '606;  comparative  financial  statis- 
tics of  cities  and  villages,  systems,  608;  en- 
rollment and  attendance  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, 613;  sui)ervisiug  officers,  teach^rt;, 
property,  and  expenditure  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages,  614;  pupils  in,  and  graduates  from 
public  high  scuools,  615;  teachers  and  pu- 
pils in  public  evening  schools  of  cities  and 
villages,  016;  passes  first  compulsory  tem- 
perance education  law,  607;  character  and 
enforcement  of  temperance  school  law,  713, 
724;  summary  of  statistics  of  universities 
and  colleges,  760, 762;  distribution  of  college 
students  in  regular  degree  courses  from 
1886-90.773;  summary  of  degrees  conferred 
bj  colleges  and  universities  in,  776;  produc- 
tive funds  of  colleges  and  universities,  778- 
779;  average  ago  of  freshmen,  1880-90,  800; 
students  from,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard, 
and  Michigan  universities,  820;  statistics  of 
professional  schools,  1022-1031 ;  degrees  con- 
ferred by  professional  schools  of;  1033 ;  sta- 
tistics of  reform  school,  1070;  summary  of 
statistics[of  private  secondary  schools,  1486- 
1488 ;  summary  of  statistics  of  business  col- 
leges, 1610. 

Vermont  Reform  School,  statistics.  1072. 

Vermont  State  Normal  Schools,  statistics,  1059. 

Veterinary  medicine,  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposition, 
116:  statistics  of  schools  in  Prussia,  1004; 
in  United  States.  1021,  1044. 

Vioksburg,  Miss.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318, 1358. 

Vicksburg  Commercial  School,  1615-1631. 

Vienna,  Austria,  early  movement  for  schools,  422; 
teachers'  salaries,  470;  statistics  of  element- 
ary schools  of,  1197. 

Villanova  College,  1595,  1607. 

ViUanova  Monastery,  ecclesiastical  department 
of,  statistics,  1049. 

Vincennes,  lud.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Virchow,  Dr.,  on  study  of  classics,  *^^^^^^T^ 
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Virginia,  iUtiBtics,  common  schooli,  0-33:  com- 
parative Htati^tics  of  enrollment,  attendance, 
teachers,  and  accommodations,  <M)Q;  compar- 
ative Unandal  statisUca  of  city  and  Tillage 
syotoms,  608;  ourollment  and  attendance  In 
cities  and  villagcB,  013 ;  snperviaing ofticors, 
teachera,  property,  and  cxpondltoreln  citiea 
and  villaices,  014 ;  pupils  in  and  gradoatea 
from  public  hich  schools,  015;  teachers  and 
pupils  in  public  evening  schools  of  citie* 
auA  villRees,  616;  summarv  of  statistics  of 
cwUeges  for  women,  747 ;  degrees  conferred 
by  collejica  for  women  In,  749;  summarv  of 
statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  YOO, 
7r»2;  distribution  of  collesfo  students  in  reg- 
ular degree  courses,  1886-1890,  774;  sum- 
mary  of  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  and 
universities  in,  776;  jproiluctive  funds  of 
colleges  and  universitfee,  778-779;  average 
age  of  freshmen,  1880-1890,  800;  studects 
from,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Mich- 
isan  universities,  820;  statistics  of  profes- 
sional school?,  1022-1031 ;  degrees  conferred 
by  professional  schools  of,  1033;  statistics 
by  rac<>,  1074;  statistics  for  schools  for  the 
colored  race,  1090;  summary  of  statistics  of 
private  secondary  schools,  1486-148S;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  business  colleges,  1610 ; 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  1632-1635;  summaiy  of  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  1652. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
pro^ammo  of  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering coiurses,  900, 077 ;  statistics,  1054. 

Virginia  City,  Nev.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
scliool  finances,  1318, 135S. 

Virginia  Female  Institute,  1580-1581. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  1638-1648, 
1055-1660. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  programme  of  civil 
engineering  course,  960;  statistics.  1055. 

Virginia  State  JN^ormal  Schools,  statistics,  1059, 
1U86. 

Vocal  nnisic.    See  Mnsio. 

Voluntary  contribution,  income  of  English  ele- 
mentary sehools,  statistics,  240. 

Voluntary  scliools,  in  England,  powers  of  man- 
agers, 239;  statistics,  240. 
W. 

Wabash,  Ind.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Wabash  College,  erects  library  building,  795;  sta- 
tistics, 1585, 1601. 

Waco,  Tex.,  statistics  of  schools  uid  school  finan- 
ces, 1318, 1358. 

Waco  Female  College,  1580-1581. 

Waddell,  Inspector,  extract  from  report  on  Scot- 
tish schools,  200. 

Wake  Fon-st  College,  1593, 1606. 

Wales.     See  England. 

Wolckcr,  Karl,  on  tlie  study  of  languages  in  sec- 
ondar>'  schools,  1195. 

Walhnlla  Female  College.  1578-1579. 

Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
Kchool  finances,  1318,  1358. 

Wallingfonl,  Conn.,  statistics  of  schools  and 
stljool  finances,  1318, 1358. 

Wallingford  Academv,  statistics,  1087. 

Walthai  Normal  School,  statistics,  1057. 

Walth;im,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318.1358. 

Walwortlis  liusiness  and  Stenograpliic  College, 
1017-1631.  * 

Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  1580-1581. 

Warren,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Warren,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Warren,  William  F.,  on  shortening  college  cmxic- 
ulum,  810-812. 

Warrensburg,  Mo.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 
finances.  1318. 1358. 

Wartburg  t!ollege,  1586, 1602. 

Wartburg  Seminar>',  statistics,  1046. 
'  Wartburg  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Iowa  and  other  States,  statistics, 
1046. 


Wksltbnm  College,  1567. 1602;  ererts  eliaprf,  TVC 

Waahbnm  Seminary,  statistics,  1067. 

Washington,  statistics,  eonuiMm  AcliA^b.    T-C^ 
comparative  statistics  o€    mrttilmwrnt,  #■ 
tendance,  teachers,  and  arrom mod  »t  ifm»  z. 
cities  ana  villagea,  607;  enroUiBCxit  meA  j: 
tendance  in  cities  and  TiUaces,  613;  ^sye^ 
Tising  officers,  teachers,  int»pert  v.  aod  ^ 
penduare  in  cities  and  vuls^^ge^s,  Cli ;  p*^ 
m  and  graduates' firom  iwbhe  bij^  schato. 
615;  character  of  temperaaoe    »cfeool  li* 
714;  summary  of  statisties  of  mivcvsii^ 
and  coll^^,  761,  763;  distiitNitioa  ef  o^ 
lege  students  in   regiilsr    decree    camata 
from  1886  to  1890, 775 ;  wuMooMxy  of  degma 
conferred  by  ooUeees  and  nnrrerwiies  z 
776;  nroducttre  funds  of  ooUeges  sMd  cb- 
Tersities,  778-779;  average  s«;e  of  frrshin 
1880-90,800;  students  f^Hi,  at  Jokas  B^ 
kins,  Harrsrd,  and  Michi^ui  m&rrc-nMrji. 
820;  statistics  of  professional  Bcfaoals,  i^^ . 
summary  of  ststlstica  of  prirste  aec«iivT 
schools,  1488-1488;  sommary    of  stat£«4ka 
of  business    colleges,    USll;    vawaaarj  <! 
statistios   of  schools   for  thte  dea^     VS3X, 
1035. 

Washington,  D.  C,  ststistios  q€  scbools  snd  scL.* : 
finances,  1318, 1358 ;  scale  of  salaries  of  t«^  b 
ers.C'iO. 

Washington,  Ind.,  stsUstics  of  sebods  sndselisil 
finances,  1318, 135& 

Washington,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  ».*bea' 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

Washington  and  Jeflerson  Collei^  ISOS,  1097. 

Washington  and  Lee  UnlveraitT  erects  SH"^ 
slum,  798;  statistics,  1598,1600;  ls«-de{art- 
mont,  statistics,  1052. 

Washington  College,  1588, 1603. 

Washington  C.  H.,Ohio,  eUti»tics  of  schools  aai 
school  flnanoes,  1318, 1358. 

Washington  Female  SeminaxT.  1578-1579. 

Washington  School  for  Defectlre  Yoctth,  ICk^ 

\m.  , 

Washington  Training  School  for  Korses,  statis- 
tics, 1042. 
Washington  Universi^,  statistic),  1590,  leM:  Itv 

department,  statistics,    1062;     polrtecbar 

Bcnool  of;  statistics,  1055;  manual  traipiag 

school  of,  statistics,  1062. 
Waterbnry,  Conn .,  statistics  of  schools  snd  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  statistics  of  schools  snd  »<  Irk^ 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Waterloo.  N.  Y..  statistics  of  schoda  snd  ash^oi 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Waterloo  Collegiate  Institute  and  ComiBarcid 

CoUoge.  1614-1631. 
Watertown,  Mass.,  statisUcsof  schools  andscLsol 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Watertown.  K.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  acted 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Watcr\ille,  Me.,  statistics  of  schools  and  scteei 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Watt  Institution  and  School  of  Arts,  Soodsai 

described,  205. 
Waukegan,  III.,  statistics  of  schools  and  setoi 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  aztd  &cb«i 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Wausau,  Wis.,  statistics  of  schools  and  sdi^d 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Wavhmd  Scmiimry,  statistics.  1045, 1088^ 
Wcustcr,  H.  £.,  on  short^iing  the  ooU^^i«ef«r 

atory  course,  1134. 
Welch  Trainhig  School,  statisUcs,  1056. 
Welldon,  J.  E.  U.,  on  modem  studies  as  atestil 

training,  1135. 
Wcllesley   College,  represented  at  interoatk^ 

congress,  Paria,  144;  statistics,  157S.257?. 
Wellington,  Kims. ,  statisUcs  of  schools  and  Kka^ 

finances,  1318,1358. 
Wells  College,  1572-1573. 
Wells  School  for  Teachers  and  School  for  Ia£ 

vidual  Instruction,  statistics,  1060. 
WoUston,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  irkid 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
WellsvUle,  Oliio,  statistics  of  schools  sad  schod 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Welton*s  Commeroiftl  College,  1615, 103L 
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W<»1ey«m    Cburob,    in    England,   statistics  of 

schools,  210, 241. 
Weslovan  Female  College  (6a.)f  carricnl(un  of, 

t50;  statiatics,  1574-1575. 
WTesloyan  Fcanale  College,  (N.  C).  1578-1579. 
ItVesleyan  Univeraitj  organises  department  of 
Knglish  langaage,  ^lf8 ;  statistics,  1583, 1600. 
^Vest  Australia,  statistics,  1572-1577. 
West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  and 

Bchool  finances,  1318, 1358. 
TVeat  Chester,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318,  1358. 
TVcst  Cleveland,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
West  Georgia  Agricnltoral  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, statistics,  1053. 
Wedt  Kentucky  Classical  and  Normal  College, 

15§7,1602. - 
West  Side  Business  School,  1613-1631. 
West  Tennessee  Preparatory  School,  statistics, 

1087. 
West  Virginia,  statistics,  common  schools,  6-33; 
comparative  statistics  of  enrollment,  at- 
tendance, teachers,  and  accommodations  in 
the  schools  of  cities  and  Tillages,  606;  com- 
parative financial  statistics  of  city  and  Til- 
lage systems,  608;  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance in  cities  and  villages,  613 ;  supervising 
officers,  teachers,  property,  and  expenditure 
in  citie»  and  villages,  614;  pupils  in  and 
graduat€fl  from  public  high  schools,  015; 
character  of  temperance  school  law,  714; 
summary  of  statistics  of  colleges  for  women, 
747;  degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  wo- 
men in,  749;  summary  of  statistics  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  760, 762;  distribution 
of  college  students  In  regular  degree  courses 
from  1^6-90,  774 ;  summary  of  degrees  con- 
ferred by  colleges  and  universities  in,  776; 
productive  ftinds  of  colleges  and  univer- 
Bitirs,  778-779;  average  ago  of  freshmen, 
1880-90,  800;  students  ftora,  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Michigan  univer- 
sities, 820 ;  statistics  of  professional  schoc^, 
1020-1032;  statistics  by  race,  1074;  statistics 
for  schools  for  the  colored  race,  1090;  sum- 
nmry  of  statistics  of  secondary  schools, 
1486-1188 ;  summary  of  statistics  of  business 
colleges,  1010;  summary  of  st^ttistics  of  iu- 
stitutious  for  the  deaf,  1632-1635;  summary 
of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind,  1652. 

West  Virginia  College,  1598, 1608. 

West  Virginia  Normal  and  Classical  Academy, 
statistics,  1061. 

West  Virginia  schoolsfor  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
163^1048;  1655-1660. 

West  Virginia  State  normal  schools,  statistics, 
J059. 

West  Virginia  University,  organization,  787;  now 
buildlDgs,  798 ;  statistics,  1598, 1608;  law  de- 
partment, statistics,  1052. 

Westbrook  Commercial  College,  1617-1631. 

Westbrook  Seminary  and  Female  College,  1570- 
1577. 

WestcLe«ter  County  Institute,  1617-1631. 

Westerly,  K.  I.,  statistics  of  schools  Mid  school 
tinances,  1318, 1358. 

Western  College,  Iowa,  erects  new  building,  796; 
1586, 1602. 

Western  College,  Mo.,  1590, 1604. 

Western  Iowa  College,  1613-1631. 

Western  Maryland  College,  1588-1603. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
lCa7-1648. 

Western  Normal  College,  statistics,  1060. 

Western  Normal  University,  statistics,  1061. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1638-1648. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  statis- 
tics, 1036. 

Western  Reserve  Business  College,  1617-1631. 

Western  Reserve  Normal  College,  statistics,  1061. 

Western  Roaervo  University,  Medical  Department 
of,  statistics,  1036;  founds  Cleveland  College 
for  Women,  744. 

Western  Theological  Department  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America,  statistics,  Wil. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  111.,  time  schedule 
of,  030;  statistics,  1045. 


Western  Theological  Semlnary.Pa.,  statistics,  1049. 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1595, 1607. 
Westfleld,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358.  • 

Westfleld  College,  1585, 1601. 
Westminster  CoUege,  Mo.,  1590, 1604. 
Westminster  College,  Pa.,  1595, 1607. 
Westminster  Theological   Seminary,    statistics, 

1047. 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Wheaton  College,  1585, 1601. 
Wheaton  FenuQo  Seminary-,  1576-1577. 
Wheeler,  B.  J.,  on  humanistic  culture,  365. 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Wheeling  Business  College,  1620-1681. 
Wheeling  Female  CoUege,  1580^581 ;  curriculum, 

704. 
Whipple's  Homo  School  for  the  Deaf,  1650-1651. 
Whitaker's  Shorthand  School,  1617-1631. 
White,  A.  D.,  on  Prussian  higher  schools,  374. 
White,  E.  E.,  report  on  proper  adjustment  of  sec- 
ondary and  college  curricula,  1118-1193;  en 

compulsory  education,  1156. 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Whitesboro  Graded  School,  1619-1631. 
White  Water,  Wis.,  statistics   of  schools  and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
Whitman  College,  1598, 1608. 
Whitworth  Female  College,  157ft-1577. 
Wichita,  Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Wickersham,  James  Pyle,  obituary  notice  of, 

1313. 
Widgery,  W.  H.,  report  of  educntional  congresses 

and  exhibition,  Paris,  41-142 ;  remarks  by,  in 

that  congress,  80,  149,  158;  obituary  notico 

of.  1316. 
Wilberforce University,  occupation  of  graduates, 

1082;  statistics,  1691,  1606;  statistics,  1088; 

theological  department  of,  statistics,  1049, 

1089;    preparatory   department  of,  statis- 
tics, 1087;  law  department,  statistics,  1089. 
Wilbur  School  and  Home  for  the  Feeble,  in  Min- 
nesota, 1668-1669. 
Wiley  University,  statistics,  1088, 1597, 1608. 
Wilkosbarre,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Wilkosbarre  Business  College,  1619-1631. 
Wilkivsburg,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances  1318, 1358. 
Willamette  University,  Medical  Department  of, 

statistics.  1036,  1595,1606;  Law  Department 

of,  statistics,  1052. 
William  and  Mary,  influence  of  reign  upon  Scotch 

school  reforms,  223. 
William  Jewell   College,  statistics,  1590,  1604; 

school  of  theology  in,  statistics,  1047. 
William  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  addresses  at 

Prussian  conference,  359-303, 389. 
Williamsburg  Colored  Academy,  statistics,  1087. 
Williams  Colloge,  1589, 1603. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Williamsiwrt  Commercial  College  and  School  of 

Shorthand,  1619, 1631. 
Williaraston  Female  College.  1578-1579. 
Willlmantic,  Conn.,  statistics   of    schools   and 

school  finances,  1318, 1358. 
WUliss  College  of  Shorthand,  1018, 1631. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  scale  of  salaries  of  teachers, 

620 ;  statistics  of  schools  and  school  flnances, 

1318, 1358. 
Wilmington  College,  1594, 1606. 
Wilmot  Business  and  Shorthand  College,  1620-1631. 
Wilson,  Rev.  J.  M.,letter  to  international  congress, 

Wilson  Colloge,  1578-1579. 
Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  1578-1579. 
Winchell,  Alexander,  obituary  notice  of,  1313. 
Winchester,  Va.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Winchester  Female  College,  1574-1575. 
Winfield.Kans.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school 

finances,  1318, 1358. 
Winona,  Minn.,  statistics  of  schoolsand  school 

finances,  1318, 1358.  I     V-vr^rr  IV> 
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Winona  Bnainej^s  Colksc  1615, 1631. 

Wiu8t*'<l,  Coun.,  BtJitistica  of  schools  and  school 

.fiuanre8,1318, 1'JM. 
Winston,  N.  C,  Btatistics  of  schools  and  school 

tinauco8,l.il8,  i:i58. 
Winthrop  Training  School  for  Teachers,  statistics, 

io:i8. 

Wisconsin,  statistics,  common  schools,  7-33 ;  rela- 
tive decrease  in  enrollment.  9;  coipparative 
stiitistifs  of  enrollment,  attendance,  teach- 
ers, and  accommotlatiuns  in  the  schools  of 
cities  and  villajifs, GOT;  comparative  finan- 
cial Htatistics  of  cit  v  and  village  systems, 
6J8;  enrollment  ana  att*'ndanc43  in  cities 
and  villajjcfl,  013 ;  suiierrisinp  officers,  teach- 
ers, property,  and  expenditures  in  cities 
and  villagtsroU;  pupil-*  in,  and  graduates, 
from  public  high  schools,  615;  teachers  and 
pnpils  in  public  evening  scliools  of  cities 
and  villages. 616;  chanuter  of  temperance 
school  law.  714;  summary  of  statistics  of 
colleges  for  women,  747;  degrees  conferred 
by  colleges  for  wt>meu  in,  749;  summary  of 
statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  761, 
762;  distribution  of  college  students  in  reg- 
ular degree  courses  from  1886-90,  775; 
summary  of  degrees  conferred  by  colleges 
and  universities  in, 770;  productive?  funds 
of  colleges  and  universities,  778-779;  average 
age  of  freshmen,  188a-U0,  800;  students 
from,  at  Johns  ]Ioi)kius,  Harvard,  and 
Michigan  universities.  820:  statistics  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  1023-1032;  degrees  con- 
ferred by  professional  schools  in,  1033; 
statistics  of  reform  schools,  1070;  summary 
or  .stitistica  of  private  sec-ondary  schools, 
1486-1488 :  summary  of  statistics  of  business 
colleges,  1610;  summary  of  statistics  of 
8c1kk>1s  for  the  education  of  the  deiif,  1633- 
1630;  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  16:.3. 

Wiscon.siu  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  statistics, 
1072. 

Wiscon.sin  School  for  the  Blind.  1655, 1660. 

Wisconsin  Schoyi  for  the  Deaf,  1638. 1648. 

Wiscou.'^iu  State  normal  schools,  lo59. 

Wittenberg  College,  statistics.  1594,  160G;  theo- 
logical  department  of,  stalistica,  1049. 

WobunV,  Mass.,  stati.stics  of  schools  and  school 
finances,  1318, 1358. 

WofTord  Colleges  1596. 1G07. 

Wumaus  Christian  Tempemnce  Union, activity 
and  course  of  study  of,  for  scientitic  tem- 
perance instruction,  695-706,739-742. 

Woman's  College  of  JJaltimore,  foundation  and 
course  of  studv.  744;  statistics,  1572-1573. 

Woman's  littspitai  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
statistics,  1031. 

WomajiH  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  statistics, 
lOJj. 

Woman's  Medicid  College  of  Cincinnati,  statistics, 
li>3C. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  statistics, 
1U34. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  sta- 
tistics. 1030. 

Woman  s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
lirniary.  statistics.  1035. 

Women,  employment  as  teachers  and  inspectors, 
.^S-G"^.  11S2-11H3:  in  France,  admitted  to 
iustituti<.>us  for  hiirher  education.  260,  and 
statistics,  lu2;  excluded  from  institutions 
for  hiulier  education  in  Germany,  282,  285; 
scluK.ls  for,  in  Saxony,  305;  attendance  in 
universities  in  Austria,  407;  in  Norway, 
admitted  to  university,  509;  in  Denmark, 
535;  characteristics  of,  in  the  London 
slums.  570;  hi-lier  education  for,  743-754; 
statistics.  1.'>72-1'>81. 
See  alao  Higher  education  and  Coeducation. 


Woodbine  Normal  Scbocl.  statiaitica,  105«. 
Woodbury's  Business  College,  1012,  insL 
Wood-carving  as  a  study  in  the  ptil>llf  ascfr'  < 

ciUes,  1352-1356. 
Wood's  Business  College,  1619. 1 631 . 
Wood-work  as  a  study  in  city  systcnxs  <rf  ; 

schools,  1351-1357. 
Woonsocket,    R.    I.,    statistics     of    sobocZj  t 

school  finances.  1318, 1358. 
Wooster,  Ohio,   statistics  of  schools   Aad  t  . 

finances.  1318, 1358. 
Wooster    University,    medical    ^epartraem' 

statistics,  1036. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  scale  of  teachers'  saJarie<^  C 

statistics  of  schools  and    school   fmtr 

1318,  1858. 
Worcester  City  Hospital  Training  School,  r-- 

tics,  1042. 
Worcester  Polj-technic  Tnstit^t*.  projE^pxrorB^ 

civil  and*  mechanical  engineeriiig-  c«ir>  - 

060,977;  statistics,  1055. 
Worcester  Select  School  of  Shorthand  and  T-  ^ 

writing,  1615-1631. 
Worcester  Truant  Sch<x)l,  statistics,  1071. 
Wright's  Business  College,  1617-1631. 
Wiirttcraberg.  programmes  of  higher  scbooLt.  -i- 

413;  statistic^  summary  of  edacatiua,  ij'- 

451. 
Worts,  A.,  on  the  curriculum  of  a  medical  «*,lKr., 

881-882 
WyckolTs  Pllonographic  InsUtnte,  1617-1531. 
Wyoming,  statistics,  common  schools.  7-^;  pr 

portion  of  population  in  schools,  11;  r*-^ 

parative  statistics  of  enrollment^   ati^r- 

once,  teachers,  and   accommodations  6T 

summary  of  statistics  of  universities  x,i 

colleges,'  761.703;  character  of  t^mpiTAi  ^ 

school  law,  714;   summary  of  st<!ti}*tic9  A 

private  secondary  schools,  1486-1485. 

X. 

Xonio,   Ohio,    statistics   of   schools   and  sckol 
finances,  1318, 1358. 


Yale  University,  organ iz,it ion,  78.^.  erects  ret^t^ 
tion  rooms  and  new  librarx',  735;  currico.'j^B 
of,  in  1825  and  1891,  801;  etodents  in  grade 
ate  department,  815-^19;  statistics,  15*2. 
1600 ;  medical  department  of,  statistics.  IflW ; 
thtK)logical  department  of,  staListii-s.  I>^'' 
statistics  of  law  department,  1050;  SheSeid 
Scientific  School,  statistics,  1053. 

Tankton  College.  1500, 1607. 

Year,  school.    Stf  Term. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  scale  of  tcnchers'  saUriw,  CI; 
statistics  of  schools  and  school  tinatctt 
1318,  1358. 

York,  Pa.,  statistics  of  schools  and  school  finanrta, 
1318, 1358. 

York  College  of  Conmiercc,  1616-1631. 

Young  Female  College,  1574-1575. 

YoungHtown,  Ohio,  statistics  of  scliooia  andod^iM 
finances.  1318,  1358. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  statistics  of  schools  tnd  schoul 
finances,  1318,  1358. 

Z. 

Zanosville,  Ohio,  statistics  of  schools  and  «dt*l 

finances,  1318,  13.=>8. 
Zanesvillo  Business  College,  161g-l(531. 
Zamckc,  Fr.,  on  classical  instruction  as  a  pr^ 

ration  for  professional  study,  8*3,  not*. 
Zeller,  Dr.,  on  language  instruction,  376. 
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